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SHOOTING  STARS. 
AiTER  a  good  deal  of  consideration,  we 
have  concluded  to  commence  our  new  Maga- 
ziDe  with  an  article  on  Shooting  Stars,  and 
if  they  be  a  good  emblem  of  its  success,  in 
beauty,  light,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  spread  over  the  land,  our  end  will  be 
accomplished. 


Having  explained  our  views  and  inten- 
tions to  some  extent  on  the  cover,  we  have 
here  only  to  say  that  we  shall  use  our  utmost 
efforts  to  give  a  low-priced  periodical  that 
shall  not  be  surpassed  in  the  superiority  of 
of  its  reading  contents  by  any  other  Maga- 
zine, large  or  small.  The  following  article 
is  copied  from  the  Gallery  of  Nature. 


The  writers  of  the  middle  ages  report  the 
occurrence  of  the  stars  falling  from  heaven  in 
resplendent  showers  among  the  physical  ap- 
pearances of  their  time.  The  experience  of 
modem  days  establishes  the  substantial  truth 
of  such  relations,  however  once  rejected  as 
the  inventions  of  men  delighting  in  the  mar- 
velous. Conde,  in  his  history  of  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Arabs,  states,  referring  to  the 
iDonth  of  October  in  the  year  902  of  our  era, 
that  on  the  night  of  the  death  of  King  Ibra- 
him ben  AhmS,  an  infinite  number  of  fall- 
ing stars  were  seen  to  spread  themselves 
like  rain  over  the  heavens  from  right  to  left, 
and  this  year  was  afterwards  called  the  year 
of  stars.  In  some  Eastern  annals  of  Cairo,  it 
is  related  that  "  In  this  year  (1029  of  our 
era)  in  the  month  Redjeb  (August)  many 
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stars  passed,  with  a  great  noise  and  brilliant 
light ;"  and  in  another  place  the  same  docu- 
ment states :  **  In  the  year  599,  on  Saturday 
night,  in  the  last  Moharrem  (1202  of  our 
era,  and  on  the  19lh  of  October,)  the  stars 
appeared  like  waves  upon  the  sky,  toward 
the  east  and  west ;  they  flew  about  like  grass- 
hoppers, and  were  dispersed  from  left  to 
right ;  this  lasted  till  day-break ;  the  people 
were  alarmed."  The  researches  of  the  Orien- 
talist, M.  Von  Hammer,  have  brought  these 
singular  accounts  to  lighL  Theophanes,  one 
of  the  Byzantine  historians,  records,  that  in 
November  of  the  year  472  the  sky  appeared 
to  be  on  fire  over  the  city  of  Constantinople 
with  the  coruscations  of  flying  meteors.  The 
chronicles  of  the  West  a^ree  with  those  of 
the  East  in  reporting  such  phenomena.    A 
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remarkable  display  was  observed  on  the  4th 
of  April,  1095,  both  in  France  and  England. 
The  stars  seemed,  says  one,  "  falling  like  a 
shower  of  rain  from  heaven  upon  the  earth  ;'* 
and  in  another  case,  a  bystander,  having 
noted  the  spot  where  an  aerolite  fell, ''  cast 
water  upon  it,  which  was  raised  in  steam, 
with  a  great  noise  of  boiling."  The  chroni- 
cle of  Kheims  describes  the  appearance,  as 
if  all  the  stars  in  heaven  were  driven  like 
dust  before  the  wind.  *'  By  the  reporte  of 
the  common  people,  in  this  kynge*B  time 
(William  Rufus,)"  says  Rastel,  **  divers  great 
wonders  were  sene — and  therefore  the  king 
was  told  by  divers  of  his  familiars,  that  God 
was  not  content  with  his  ly vyng,  but  he  was  so 
wilful  and  proude  of  minde,  that  he  regarded 
little  their  saying."  There  can  be  no  hesi- 
tation now  in  giving  credence  to  such  narra- 
tions as  these,  since  similar  facts  have  passed 
under  the  notice  of  the  present  generation. 

The  first  srand  phenomeni  of  a  meteoric 
shower  which  attracted  attention  in  modern 
times  was  witnessed  by  the  Moravian  Mis- 
sionaries at  their  settlements  in  Greenland. 
For  several  hours  the  hemisphere  presented 
a  magnificent  and  astonishing  spectacle,  Uiat 
of  fiery  particles,  thick  as  hail,  crowding  the 
concave  of  the  sky,  as  though  some  magazine 
of  combustion  in  celestial  space  was  dis- 
charging its  contents  toward  the  earth.  This 
was  observed  over  a  wide  extent  of  territory. 
Humboldt,  then  travelling  in  South  America, 
accompanied  by  M.  Bonpland,  thus  speaks  of 
it :  "  Toward  the  morning  of  the  13th  No- 
vember, 1799,  we  witnessed  a  moat  extraor- 
dinary scene  of  shooting  meteors.  Thousands 
of  bodies  and  falling  stars  succeeded  each 
other  during  four  hours.  Their  direction 
was  very  regular  from  north  to  south.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  phenomenon  there  was 
not  a  space  in  the  firmament  equal  in  extent 
to  three  diameters  of  the  moon  which  was 
not  filled  every  instant  with  bodies  of  falling 
stars.  All  the  meteors  left  luminous  traces 
or  phosphorescent  bands  behind  them,  which 
lasted  seven  or  eight  seconds."  An  agent 
of  the  United  States,  Mr.  £IIicott,  at  that 
time  at  sea  between  Cape  Florida  and  the 
West  India  Islands,  was  another  spectator, 
and  thus  describes  the  scene :  "  I  was  called 
up  about  three  o^clock  in  the  morning,  to  see 
the  shooting  stars,  as  they  are  called.  The 
phenomenon  was  grand  and  awful.  The 
whole  heavens  appeared  as  if  illuminated 
with  sky-rockets,  which  disappeared  only  by 
the  light  of  the  sun  after  day-break.  The 
meteors,  which  at  any  one  instant  of  time 
appeared  as  numerous  as  the  stars,  fiew  in 
all  possible  directions,  except  from  the  earth, 
toward  which  they  all  inclined  more  or  less; 
and  some  of  them  defended  perpendicularly 
over  the  vessel  we  were  in»  so  that  I  was  in 


constant  expectation  of  their  falling  on  us." 
We  now  come  to  by  far  the  most  splendid 
display  on  record  ;  which,  as  it  was  the  third 
in  successive  years,  and  on  the  same  day  of 
the  month  as  the  two  preceding,  seemed  to 
invest  the  meteoric  sliowers  wiUi  a  periodi- 
cal character ;  and  hence  originated  the  title 
of  the  November  meteors.  The  chief  scene 
of  the  exhibition  was  included  within  the 
li.Tiits  of  the  longitude  of  61°  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  that  of  1(K)^  in  Central  Mexico, 
and  from  the  North  American  lakes  to  the 
West  Indies.  Over  this  wide  area,  an  ap- 
pearance presented  itself,  far  surpassing  in 
grandeur  the  most  imposing  artificial  fire- 
works. An  incessant  play  of  dazzlingly  bril- 
liant luminosities  was  kept  up  in  the  heavens 
for  several  hours.  Some  or  these  were  of 
considerable  magnitude  and  peculiar  form. 
One  of  lar^e  size  remained  for  some  time 
almost  stationary  in  the  zenith,  over  the 
Falls  of  Niagara,  emitting  streams  of  light 
The  wild  dash  of  the  waters,  as  contnisted 
with  the  fiery  uproar  above  them,  formed  a 
scene  of  unequalled  sublimity.  In  many  dis- 
tricts, the  mass  of  th^  population  were  terror- 
struck,  and  the  more  enlightened  were  awed 
at  contemplating  so  vivid  a  picture  of  the 
Apocalyptic  image — that  of  the  stars  of  hea- 
ven falling  to  the  earth,  even  as  a  fig-tree 
casting  her  untimely  figs,  when  she  is  shaken 
of  a  mighty  wind.  A  planter  of  South  Caro- 
lina, thus  describes  the  efiect  of  the  s^cene 
upon  the  ignorant  blacks :  **  I  was  suddenly 
awakened  by  the  most  distressing  cries  that 
ever  fell  on  my  ears.  Shrieks  of  horror  and 
cries  for  mercy  I  could  hear  from  most  of  the 
negroes  of  three  plantations,  amounting  in 
all  to  about  six  or  eight  hundred.  While 
earnestly  listening  for  the  cause,  I  heard  a 
faint  voice  near  the  door  calling  my  name. 
I  arose,  and  taking  my  sword,  stood  at  the 
door.  At  this  moment,  I  heard  the  same 
voice  still  beseeching  me  to  rise,  and  saying, 
*  O  my  God,  the  world  is  on  fire !'  I  then 
opened  the  door,  and  it  is  difiicult  to  say 
which  excited  me  most — the  awfulness  of 
the  scene,  or  the  distressed  cries  of  the 
negroea  Upward  of  one  hundred  lay  pros* 
trate  on  the  ground — some  speechless,  and 
some  with  the  bitterest  cries,  but  with  their 
hands  raised,  imploring  God  to  save  the 
world  and  them.  The  scene  was  truly  aw- 
ful; for  never  did  rain  fall  much  thicker 
than  the  meteors  fell  toward  the  earth ;  east, 
west,  north,  and  south,  it  was  the  same." 

This  extraordinary  spectacle  commenced 
a  little  before  midnight,  and  reached  its 
height  between  four  and  six  o^clock  in  the 
morning.  The  night  was  remarkably  fine. 
Not  a  cloud  obscured  the  firmament  Upon 
attentive  observation,  the  materials  of  the 
shower  were  found  to  exhibit  three  distinct 
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varieties: — 1.  Phosphoric  lines  formed  one 
class  apparently  described  by  a  point  These 
were  the  most  abundant  They  passed  along 
the  sl^  with  immense  vejocity,  as  numerous 
as  the  flakes  of  a  sharp  snow-storm.  2. 
Large  fire-balls  formed  another  constituency 
of  the  scene.  These  darted  forth  at  intervals 
along  the  arch  of  the  sky,  describing  an  arc 
of  30®  or  40°  in  a  few  seconds.  Luminous 
trains  marked  their  path,  which  remained  in 
view  for  a  number  of  minutes,  and  in  some 
cases  for  half  an  hour  or  more.  The  trains 
were  commonly  white,  but  the  various  pris- 
matic colors  occasionally  appeared,  vividly 
and  beautifully  displayed.     Some  of  these 


fire-balls,  or  shooting-stars,  were  of  enormous 
size.  Dr.  Smith  of  North  Carolina  observed 
one  which  appeared  larger  than  the  full 
moon  at  the  horizon.  "  I  was  startled,"  he 
remarks,  "  by  the  splendid  li^ht  in  which  the 
surrounding  scene  was  exhibited,  rendering 
even  small  objects  quite  visible."  The  same, 
or  a  similar  luminous  body,  seen  at  New 
Haven,  passed  off  in  a  northwest  direction, 
and  exploded  near  the  star  Capella.  3. 
Another  class  consisted  of  luminosities  of 
irregular  form,  which  remained  nearly  sta- 
tionary for  a  considerable  time,  like  the  one 
that  gleamed  aloft  over  the  Niagara  Falls. 
The  attention  of  astronomers  in  Europe, 


and  all  over  the  world,  was,  as  may  be 
imagined,  strongly  roused  by  intelligence  of 
this  celestial  display  on  the  western  conti- 
nent ;  and  as  the  occurrence  of  a  meteoric 
■bower  bad  now  been  observed  for  three 
years  successively,  at  a  coincident  era,  it 
was  inferred  that  a  return  of  this  fiery  hail- 
storm might  be  expected  in  succeeding  No- 
vembersL  Arrangements  were  therefore  made 
to  watch  the  heavens  on  the  nights  of  the 
12th  and  13th  in  the  following  years  at  the 
principal  observatories ;  and  thoui^h  no  such 
miposing  spectacle  as  that  of  18*33  has  been 
witoened,  yet  extraordinary  fliffhts  of  shoot- 
ing stars  have  been  observed  in  various 
fmcea  at  the  periodic  time,  tending  also  from 
a  fixed  point  m  the  constellatioa  Lea    They 


were  seen  in  Europe  and  America  on  No- 
vember 13th,  1834.  On  November  12th, 
1837,  at  eight  o*clock  in  the  evening,  the 
attention  of^  observers  in  various  parts  of 
Great  Britain  was  directed  to  a  bright,  lumi- 
nous body,  apparently  proceeding  from  the 
north,  which,  after  making  a  rapid  descent, 
in  the  manner  of  a  rocket,  suddenly  burst, 
and  scattering  its  particles  into  various  beau- 
tiful forms,  vanished  in  the  atmosphera 
This  was  succeeded  by  others  all  similar  to 
the  first,  both  in  shape  and  the  manner  of  its 
ultimate  disappearance.  The  whole  display 
terminated  at  ten  o*ckx;k,  when  dark  clouds 
which  continued  up  to  a  late  hour,  over- 
spread the  earth,  preventing  any  further  ob- 
servatioo. 
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THE   MYSTERIOUS   COMPACT. 

A   TRS£   TB^HBLATIOir   rmoX   THS   GSEXAIT. 

In  two  parts. — Part  I. 

In  the  latter  years  of  the  last  century,  two 
youths,  Ferdinand  von  Hallberg,  and  Edward 
von  Wensleben  wer3  receiving  their  educa- 
tion in  the  military  academy  of  Marienvheim. 
Among  their  school-fellows,  they  were  called 
Orestes  and  Pylades,  or  Damon  and  Pythias, 
on  account  of  their  tender  friendship,  which 
constantly  recalled  to  their  schoolfellows* 
minds  the  history  of  these  ancient  worthies. 
Both  were  sons  of  officers,  who  had  long 
served  the  state  with  honor,  both  were  des- 
tined for  their  lathers'  profession,  both  accom- 
plished and  endowed  by  nature  with  no  mean 
talents.    But  fortune  had  not  been  so  im- 

Sirtial  in  the  distribution  of  her  fevors — 
allberg's  father  lived  on  a  small  pension, 
by  means  of  which  he  defrayed  the  expenses 
of  his  son's  schooling  at  the  cost  of  the 
government;  while  Wensleben*8  parents 
willingly  paiid  the  handsomest  salary  in  order 
to  ensure  to  their  only  child  the  best  educa- 
tion which  the  establishment  afibrded.  This 
disparity  in  circumstances  at  first  produced 
a  species  of  proud  reserve,  amounting  to 
coldness,  in  Ferdinand's  deportment,  wnich 
yielded  by  degrees  to  the  cordial  affection 
that  Edward  manifested  towards  him  on 
every  occasion.  Two  years  older  than  Ed- 
ward, of  a  thoughtful  and  almost  melancholy 
turn  of  mind,  Ferdinand  soon  gained  a  con- 
siderable influence  over  his  weaker  friend, 
who  clung  to  him  with  almost  girlish  de- 
pendence. 

Their  companionship  had  now  lasted,  with 
satisfaction  and  happinosb  to  both,  for  several 
years,  and  the  youths  had  formed  for  them- 
selves the  most  delightful  plans — how  they 
were  never  to  separate,  how  they  were  to 
enter  the  service  in  the  same  regiment,  and, 
if  a  war  broke  out,  how  they  were  to  fight 
side  by  side,  and  conquer,  or  die  together. 
But  destiny,  or  rather  Providence,  whose 
plana  are  usually  opposed  to  the  designs  of 
mortals,  had  ordained  otherwise  for  the  friends 
than  they  anticipated. 

Earlier  than  was  expected,  Ilallber^'s  fa- 
ther found  an  opportunity  to  have  hu  son 
appointed  to  an  in&ntry  regiment,  and  he 
was  ordered  immediately  to  join  the  staff  in 
a  small  provincial  town,  in  an  outrof-the-way 
mountainous  district.  This  announcement 
fell  like  a  thunderbolt  on  the  two  friends ; 
but  Ferdinand  considered  himself  by  far  the 
more  unhappy,  since  it  was  ordained  that  he 
should  be  the  one  to  sever  the  happy  bond 
that  hound  tiiem,  and  to  inflict  a  deep  wound 
on  his  loved  companion.  His  school-fellows 
vainly  endeavored  to  console  him  by  calling 


his  attention  to  his  new  coromissioD,  and  the 
preference  which  bad  been  shown  him  above 
60  many  others.  He  only  thought  of  the 
approachins;  separation;  he  only  saw  his 
friend's  grief,  and  passed  the  few  remaining 
days  that  were  allowed  him  at  the  academy 
by  Edward's  side,  who  husbanded  every  mo- 
ment of  Ferdinand's  society  with  jealous 
care,  and  could  not  bear  to  lose  sight  of  him 
for  an  instant  In  one  of  their  most  melan- 
choly hours,  excited  by  sorrow  and  youthful 
enthusiasm,  tiiey  bound  themselves  by  a 
mysterious  vow,  namely,  that  the  one  whom 
God  ^ould  think  fit  to  call  first  from  this 
world  should  bind  himself  (if  conformable  to 
the  divine  will)  to  give  some  sign  of  his 
remembrance  and  affection  to  the  survivor. 

The  place  where  this  vow  was  made  was 
a  solitary  spot  in  the  garden,  by  a  monument 
of  gray  marble,  overshadowed  by  dark  firs, 
which  the  former  director  of  the  institution 
bad  caused  to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of 
his  son,  whose  premature  death  was  recorded 
on  the  stone. 

Here  the  friends  met  at  night,  and  by  the 
fitful  light  of  the  moon  they  pledged  them- 
selves to  the  rash  and  fanciful  contract,  and 
confirmed  and  consecrated  it,  the  next  morn- 
ing, by  a  religious  ceremony.  After  this 
they  were  able  to  look  the  approaching  sepa- 
ration in  the  face  more  manfully,  and  Edward 
strove  hard  to  quell  the  melancholy  feeling 
which  had  lately  arisen  in  his  mind  on  ac- 
count of  the  constant  foreboding  that  Ferdi- 
nand expressed  of  his  own  early  death. 
**  No,"  thought  Edward,  "  his  pensive  turn 
of  mind  and  his  wild  imagination  cause  him 
to  reproach  himself  without  a  cause  for  my 
sorrow  and  his  own  departure.  Oh,  no, 
Ferdinand  will  not  die  early — he  will  not 
die  before  me!  .  Providence  will  not  leave 
me  alone  in  the  world." 


The  lonely  Edward  strove  hard  to  console 
himself,  for,  after  Ferdinand's  departure,  the 
house,  the  world  itself,  seemed  a  desert ;  and, 
absorbed  by  his  own  memories,  he  now  re- 
called to  mind  many  a  dark  speech  which 
had  faJlen  from  his  absent  friend,  particularly 
in  the  latter  days  of  their  intercourse,  and 
which  betokened  but  too  plainly  a  presenti- 
ment of  early  death.  But  time  and  youlh 
exercised,  even  over  these  sorrows,  their 
irresistible  influence.  Edward's  spirits  gradu- 
ally recovered  their  tone ;  and  as  the  travel- 
ler always  has  the  advantage  over  the  one 
who  remains  behind,  in  respect  of  new 
objects  to  occupy  his  mind,  so  was  Ferdinand 
even  sooner  calmed  and  cheered,  and  by 
degrees  he  became  engrossed  by  his  new 
duties,  and  new  acquaintancep,  not  to  the 
exclusion,'  indeed,  of  bis  friend's  memory. 
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but  greatly  to  the  alleviation  of  his  own 
sorrow.  It  was  natural,  in  such  circumstan- 
ces, that  the  young  officer  should  console 
himself  sooner  than  poor  Edward.  The 
country  in  which  Hall  berg  found  himself 
was  wild  and  mountainous,  but  pcsiessed  all 
the  charms  and  peculiarities  of  **far  off*' 
districts— simple,  hospitable  manners,  old- 
iashioaed  customs,  many  tales  and  legends 
which  arise  from  the  credulity  of  the  moun- 
taineers, who  invariably  lean  towards  the 
marvellous,  and  love  to  people  the  wild  soli- 
tudes with  invisible  bein^ 

Ferdinand  had  soon,  without  seeking  for 
it,  made  acquaintance  with  several  respecta- 
ble families  in  the  town ;  and,  as  it  generally 
happens  in  such  cases,  he  liad  become  quite 
domesticated  in  the  best  country  houses  in 
the  neighborhood;  and  the  well-mannered, 
handsome,  and  agreeable  youth  was  wel- 
comed everywhere.  The  simple,  patriarchal 
life  in  these  old  mansions  and  castles — the 
cordiality  of  the  people,  the  wild,  picturesque 
scenery,  nay,  the  very  legends  theoiselves 
were  entirely  to  Hallberg*s  taste.  He 
adapted  himself  easily  to  his  new  mode  of 
life,  but  his  heart  remained  tranquil.  This 
could  not  last  Before  half  a  year  had  passed, 
the  battalion  to  which  he  belonged  was 
ordered  to  another  station,  and  he  hful  to  part 
with  many  friends.  The  first  letter  which 
he  wrote  after  this  change,  bore  the  impres- 
sion of  impatience  at  the  breaking  up  of  a 
happy  time  Edward  found  this  natural 
eooug^h ;  but  he  was  surprised  in  the  follow- 
ing letters  to  detect  signs  of  a  disturbed  and 
desultory  state  of  mind,  wholly  foreign  to 
his  friend's  nature.  The  riddle  was  soon 
solved.  Ferdinand's  heart  was  touched  for 
the  first  time,  and,  perhaps,  because  the  im- 
pression had  been  made  late,  it  was  all  the 
deeper.  Unfavorable  circumstances  opposed 
themselves  to  his  hopes :  the  young  lady  was 
of  ancient  family,  rich,  and  betrothed  since 
her  childhood  to  a  relation,  who  was  expected 
shortly  to  arrive  in  order  to  claim  her  prom- 
ised hand.  Notwithstanding  this  engage- 
ment, Ferdinand  and  the  young  girl  had  be- 
come sincerely  attached  to  each  other,  and 
had  both  resolved  to  dare  everything  with 
the  hope  of  being  united.  They  pledged 
their  troth  in  secret;  the  darkest  mysteiy 
enveloped  not  only  their  plans,  but  their 
affections ;  and  as  secrecy  was  necessary  to 
the  advancement  of  their  projects,  Ferdinand 
entreated  his  friend  to  forgive  him  if  he  did 
not  entrust  his  whole  secret  to  a  sheet  of 
paper  that  had  at  least  sixty  miles  to  travel, 
and  which  must  pass  through  so  many  hands. 
It  was  impossible  from  his  letter  to  guess  the 
name  of  the  person  or  the  place  in  question. 
**  You  know  that  I  love,"  he  wrote,  "  there- 
fore you  know  that  the  object  of  my  secret 


passion  is  worthy  of  any  sacrifice ;  for  you 
know  your  friend  too  well  to  believe  him 
capable  of  any  blind  infatuation,  and  this 
must  suffice  for  the  present.  No  one  must 
suspect  what  we  are  to  each  other ;  no  one 
here  or  round  the  neighborhood  must  have 
the  slightest  clue  to  our  plans.  An  awful 
personage  will  soon  make  his  appearance 
among  us.  His  violent  temper,  his  inveterate 
obstinacy  (according  to  ail  that  one  hears  of 
him^  are  well  calculated  to  confirm  in  ker  a 
well-founded  aversion.  But  family  arrange- 
ments and  legal  contracts  exist,  Uie  fulfil- 
ment of  which  the  opposing  party  are  bent 
on  enforcing.  The  struggle  will  be  hard — 
perhaps,  unsuccessful ;  notwithstanding,  I  ' 
will  strain  every  nerve.  Should  I  fall,  you 
must  console  yourself,  my  dear  Edward,  with 
the  thought,  that  it  will  be  no  misfortune  to 
your  friend  to  be  deprived  of  an  existence 
rendered  miserable  by  the  failure  of  his 
dearest  hopes,  and  separation  from  his  dear- 
est friend.  Then  may  all  the  happiness 
which  Heaven  has  denied  me  be  vouchsafed 
to  you  and  her,  so  that  my  spirit  may  look 
down  contentedly  from  the  realms  of  light, 
and  bless  and  protect  you  both." 

Such  was  the  usual  tenor  of  the  letters 
which  Edward  received  during  that  period. 
His  heart  was  full  of  anxiety— be  read  dan- 
ger and  distress  in  the  mysterious  communi- 
cations of  Ferdinand ;  and  every  argument 
that  affection  and  good  sense  could  suggest 
did  he  make  use  of,  in  his  replies,  to  turn  his 
friend  from  this  path  of  peril  which  threat- 
ened to  end  in  a  deep  abyss.  He  tried  per- 
suasion, and  urged  him  to  desist  for  the  sake 
of  their  long-tried  affection.  But  when  did 
passion  ever  listen  to  the  expostulations  of 
friendship  ? 

Ferdinand  only  saw  one  aim  in  life — the 
possession  of  the  beloved  one.  All  else  faded 
from  before  his  eyes,  and  even  his  corres- 
pondence slackened ;  for  his  time  was  much 
taken  up  in  secret  excursions,  arrangements 
of  all  kinds,  and  communications  with  all 
manner  of  persons ;  in  fact  every  actkm  of 
his  present  life  tended  to  the  furtherance  of 
his  plan. 

All  of  a  sudden  his  letters  ceased.  Many 
posts  passed  without  a  sign  of  life.  Edwara 
was  a  prey  to  the  greatest  anxiety;  he 
thought  his  friend  had  staked  and  lost.  He 
imagined  an  elopement,  a  clandestine  mar- 
riage, a  duel  with  a  rival,  and  all  these 
casualties  were  the  more  painful  to  conjec- 
ture, since  his  entire  ignorance  of  the  real 
state  of  things  gave  his  fancy  full  range  to 
conjure  up  all  sorts  of  misfortunes.  At 
length,  afler  many  more  posts  had  come  in 
without  a  line  to  pacify  £dward*s  fears, 
without  a  word  in  reply  to  his  earnest  en- 
treaties for  some  news,  he  determined  on 
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taking  a  step  which  he  had  meditated  before, 
and  only  relinquished  out  of  consideration 
for  his  friend's  wishes.  He  wrote  to  the  oflS- 
cer  commanding  the  regiment,  and  made 
inquiries  respectmg  the  health  and  abode  of 
Lieutenant  von  Hallberg,  whose  friends  in 
the  capital  had  remained  for  nearly  two 
months  without  news  of  him,  he  who  had 
hitherto  proved  a  regular  and  frequent  cor- 
respondent 

Another  fortnight  dragged  heavily  on,'  and 
at  length  the  announcement  came  in  an  offi- 
cial form.  Lieutenant  von  Hallherg  had 
been  invited  to  the  castle  of  a  nobleman, 
whom  he  was  in  the  custom  of  visiting,  in 
order  to  be  presrtit  at  the  wedding  of  a  ladv ; 
that  he  was  indisposed  at  the  time,  that  he 
srew  worse,  and  on  the  third  morning  had 
been  found  dead  in  his  bed,  having  expired 
during  the  night  from  an  attack  of  apoplexy. 

Edward  could  not  finish  the  letter — it  fell 
from  his  trembling  hand.  To  see  his  worst 
fears  realized  so  suddenly,  overwhelmed  him 
at  first  His  youth  withstood  the  bodily  ill- 
ness which  would  have  assailed  a  weaker 
constitution,  and  perhaps  mitigated  the  an- 
guish of  his  grief.  He  was  not  dangerously 
ill,  but  they  €ared  many  days  for  his  reason; 
and  it  required  all  the  kind  solicitude  of  the 
director  of  the  college,  combined  with  the 
'  most  skilful  medical  aid,  to  stem  the  torrent 
of  his  sorrow,  and  to  turn  it  gradually  into  a 
calmer  channel,  until  by  degrees  the  mourner 
recovered  both  health  and  reason.  His  youth- 
flil  spirits,  however,  had  received  a  blow  from 
which  they  never  rebounded,  and  one  thought 
lay  heavy  on  his  mind  which  he  was  unwil- 
ling to  share  with  any  other  person,  and 
which  on  that  account,  grew  more  and  more 
painful.  It  was  the  memory  of  that  holy 
promise  which  had  been  mutually  contracted, 
that  the  survivor  was  to  receive  some  token 
of  his  friend's  remembrance  of  him  afler 
death.  Now  two  months  had  already  passed 
since  Ferdinand's  earthly  career  had  been 
arrested ;  his  spirit  was  free,  why  no  sign  1 
In  th^  moment  of  death  Edward  had  had  no 
intimation,  no  message  from  the  passing 
spirit,  and  this  apparent  neglect,  so  to  speak, 
was  another  deep  wound  in  Edward's  breast. 
Do  the  affections  cease  with  life  ?  Was  it 
contrary  to  tho  will  of  the  Almighty  that 
the  mourner  should  taste  this  consolation? 
Did  individuality  lose  itself  in  death,  and 
with  it  memory  1  Or  did  one  stroke  destroy 
spirit,  and  bodyl  These  anxious  doubts, 
which  haVe  before  now  agitated  many  who 
reflect  on  such  subject?,  exercised  their  power 
over  EJdward's  mind  with  an  intensity  that 
none  can  imagine  save  one  whose  position  is 
in  any  degree  similar. 

Time  gradually  deadened  the  intensity  of 
his  affliction.     The  violent  paroxysms  of 


^ief  subsided  into  a  deep  but  calm  regret ; 
It  was  as  if  a  mist  had  spread  itself  over 
every  object  which  presented  itself  before 
him,  robbing  them  indeed  of  half  their 
charms,  yet  leaving  them  visible,  and  in  their 
real  relation  to  himself!  During  this  mental 
change  the  autumn  arrived,  and  with  it  the 
long-expected  commission.  It  did  not  indeed 
occasion  the  joy  which  it  might  have  done 
in  former  days,  when  it  would  have  led  to  a 
meeting  with  Ferdinand,  or  at  all  events  to 
a  better  chance  of  meeting,  but  it  released 
him  from  the  thraldom  of  college,  and  it 
opened  to  him  a  welcome  sphere  of  activity. 
Now  it  so  happened  that  his  appointment  led 
him  accidentally  into  the  very  neighborhood 
where  Ferdinand  had  formerly  resided,  only 
with  this  difference,  that  Edward's  squadron 
was  quartered  in  the  lowlands,  about  a  short 
day's  journey  from  the  town  and  woodland 
environs  in  question. 

He  proceeded  to  his  quarters,  and  found  an 
agreeable  occupation  in  the  exercise  of  his 
new  duties. 

He  had  no  wish  to  make  acquaintances, 
yet  he  did  not  refuse  the  invitations  that 
were  pressed  upon  him,  lest  lie  should  be 
accused  of  eccentricity  and  rudeness ;  and 
so  he  found  himself  soon  entangled  in  all 
sorts  of  engagements  with  the  neighboring 
gentry  and  nobility.  If  these  so-called  gay- 
eties  gave  him  no  particular  pleasure,  at 
least  for  the  time  they  diverted  his  thoughts; 
and,  with  this  view,  he  accepted  an  invitation 
(for  the  new  year  and  carnival  were  near  at 
hand)  to  a  great  shooting  match  which  was 
to  be  held  in  the  mountains— a  spot  which  it 
was  possible  to  reach  in  one  day,  with  favor- 
able weather,  and  the  roads  in  a  good  state. 
Tlie  day  was  appointed,  the  air  tolerably 
clear ;  a  mild  frost  had  made  the  roads  sare 
and  even,  and  Edward  had  every  expectation 
of  being  able  to  reach  Blumenberg  in  his 
sledge  before  night,  as  on  the  following 
morning  the  match  was  to  take  place.  But 
as  soon  as  he  got  near  the  mountains,  where 
the  sun  retires  so  early  to  rest,  snow-clouds 
drove  from  all  quarters,  a  cutting  wind  came 
roaring  through  the  ravines,  and  a  heavy  fall 
of  snow  began.  Twice  the  driver  lost  his 
way,  and  daylight  was  gone  before  he  had 
well  recovered  it ;  darkness  came  on  sooner 
than  in  other  places,  walled  in  as  they  were 
by  dark  mountains,  with  dark  clouds  above 
their  heads.  It  was  out  of  the  question  to 
dream  of  reaching  Blumenberg  that  night; 
but  in  this  hospitable  land,  where  every 
householder  welcomes  the  passing  traveller, 
fklward  was  under  no  anxiety  as  to  shelter. 
He  only  wished,  before  the  night  quite  set  in, 
to  reach  some  country-house  or  castle ;  and 
now  that  the  storm  had  abated  in  some  de- 
gree, that  the  heavens  were  a  little  clearer, 
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and  that  a  few  stare  peeped  oat,  a  largfe  val- 
ley opened  before  them,  whose  bold  outline 
Edward  could  distinffuisb,  even  in  the  uncer- 
tain light.  The  well-defined  roofs  of  a  neat 
village  were  perceptible,  and  behind  these, 
half-way  up  the  mountain  that  crowned  the 
plain,  Edward  thought  he  could  discern  a 
large  building  which  glimmered  with  more 
than  one  light  The  road  led  straight  into 
the  villa^.    Edward  stopped  and  inquired. 

That  Duilding  was,  inaeed,  a  castle ;  the 
village  belong^  to  it,  and  both  were  the 
property  of  the  Baron  Friedenberg.  "  Fried- 
enberg  !^'  repeated  Edward :  the  name 
Bounded  &miliar  to  him,  yet  he  could  not 
call  to  mind  when  and  where  he  had  heard 
iL  He  inquired  if  the  family  were  at  home, 
hired  a  guide,  and  arrived  at  length,  by  a 
rugged  path  which  wound  itself  round  steep 
roc^  to  the  summit  of  them,  and  finally  to 
the  castle,  which  was  perched  there  like  an 
eagle's  nest  The  tinkling  of  the  bells  on 
Edward's  sledge  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  inmates;  the  door  was  opened  with 
prompt  hospitality — servants  appeared  with 
torches;  f^dward  was  assisted  to  emerge 
from  nnder  the  frozen  apron  of  his  carriage, 
out  of  hia  heavy  pelisse,  stiff  with  hoar  frost, 
and  up  a  comfortable  staircase  into  a  lonff 
saloon  of  simple  construction,  where  a  genial 
warmth  appeared  to  welcome  him  fiom  a 
spacious  stove  in  the  corner.  The  servants 
here  placed  two  large  burning  candles  in 
massive  silver  sconces,  and  went  out  to  an- 
nounce the  stranger. 

The  fitting  up  of  the  room,  or  rather  saloon, 
was  perfectly  simple.  Family  portraits,  in 
heavy  frames,  hung  round  the  walls,  diver- 
sified by  some  maps.  Magnificent  stags' 
horns  were  arranged  between ;  and  the  taste 
of  the  master  of  the  house  was  easilv  de- 
tected in  the  hunting-knives,  powder-flasks, 
carbines;,  smoking-^gs,  and  sportsmen's 
pouches,  which  were  arranged,  not  without 
taste,  as  trophies  of  the  chase.  The  ceiling 
was  supported  by  larg^  beams,  dingy  with 
smoke  and  age ;  and  on  the  sides  of  the  room 
were  long  benches,  covered  and  padded  with 
dark  cloth,  and  studded  with  large  brass 
nails;  while  round  the  dinner-table  were 
placed  several  arm-chairs,  also  of  an  ancient 
date.  All  bore  the  aspect  of  the  *•  good  old 
times,"  of  a  simple  patriarchal  life  with  af- 
fluence. Edward  felt  as  if  there  were  a 
kind  welcome  in  the  inanimate  objects  which 
Burnxinded  him,  when  the  inner  door  opened, 
and  the  master  of  the  house  entered,  pre- 
ceded by  a  servant,  and  welcomed  his  guest 
with  courteous  cordiality. 

Some  apologies,  which  Edward  offered  on 
account  of  his  intrusion,  was  silenced  in  a 
moment 

'^Come,  now,  lieutenant,"  said  the  baron, 


**  I  must  introduce  you  to  my  family.  Yoa 
are  not  such  a  stranger  to  us  as  you  fancy." 

With  these  words  he  took  Edward  by  the 
arm,  and,  lighted  by  the  servant,  they  passed 
through  several  lofty  rooms,  which  were 
very  handsomely  furnished,  although  in  an 
old-fashionefl  style,  with  faded  Flemish  car- 
pets, large  chandeliers,  and  high-backed 
chain;  everything  in  keeping  with  what 
the  youth  had  already  seen  m  the  castle. 
Here  were  the  ladies  of  the  house.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  by  the  side  of  an 
immense  stove,  ornamented  with  a  large 
shield  of  the  family  arms,  richly  emblazon^, 
and  crowned  by  a  gigantic  Turk,  in  a  most 
comfortable  attitude  of  repose,  sat  the  lady 
of  the  house,  an  elderly  matron  of  tolerable 
circumference,  in  a  gown  of  dark  red  satin, 
with  a  black  mantle  and  a  snow-white  lace 
cap.  She  appeared  to  be  playing  cards  with 
the  chaplain,  who  sat  opposite  to  her  at  the 
table,  and  the  Baron  rriedenberg  to  have 
made  the  third  hand  at  ombre,  till  he  wes 
called  away  to  welcome  his  guest  On  the 
other  side  of  the  room  were  two  young  ladies, 
an  elder  person,  who  might  be  a  governess, 
and  a  couple  of  children,  very  much  engrossed 
by  a  game  at  lotto. 

As  Edward  entered,  the  ladies  rose  to 
greet  him ;  a  chair  was  placed  for  him  near 
the  mistress  of  the  house,  and  very  soon  a 
cup  of  chocolate  and  a  bottle  of  tokay  were 
served  on  a  rich  silver  salver,  to' restore  the 
traveller  after  the  cold  and  discomfort  of  his 
drive ;  in  fact,  it  was  easy  for  him  to  feel 
that  these  "&r-away"  people  were  by  no 
means  displeased  at  his  arrival.  An  agree- 
able conversation  soon  began  among  all  par- 
ties. His  travels,  the  shooting-match,  the 
neighborhood,  agriculture,  all  ^i£)rded  sub- 
jects, and  in  a  ouarter  of  an  hour  Edward 
felt  as  if  he  had  Ions:  been  domesticated  with 
these  simple  but  truly  welUinformed  people. 

Two  hours  flew  swiftly  by,  and  then  a  bell 
sounded  for  supper:  the  servants  returned 
with  lights,  announced  that  the  supper  was 
on  the  table,  and  lighted  the  company  into 
the  dining-room — the  same  into  which  Ed- 
ward had  first  been  ushered.  ^  Here,  in  the 
background,  some  other  characters  appeared 
on  the  scene— the  agent,  a  couple  of  his 
subalterns,  and  the  physician.  The  guests 
ranged  themselves  round  the  table.  Edward's 
place  was  between  the  baron  and  bis  wife. 
The  chaplain  said  a  short  grace,  when  the 
baroness,  with  an  uneasy  look,  glanced  at 
her  husband  over  Edward's  shoulder,  and 
said,  in  a  low  whisper — 

**My  love,  we  are  thirteen— that  will 
never  do." 

The  baron  smiled,  becl^oned  to  the  young- 
est of  the  clerks,  and  whispered  to  him.  The 
youth  bowed,  and  withdrew.    The  servant 
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took  the  cover  away,  and  served  his  supper 
in  the  next  room. 

**  My  wife,"  said  Friedenberg,  "  is  super- 
stitious, as  all  mountaineers  are.  She  thinks 
it  unlucky  to  dine  thirteen.  It  certainly  has 
happened  twice  (whether  from  chance  or  not, 
who  can  tell  ?)  that  we  have  had  to  mourn 
the  death  of  an  acquaintance  who  had,  a 
short  time  before,  made  the  thirteenth  at  our 
table." 

^  This  idea  is  not  confined  to  the  moun- 
tains. I  know  many  people  in  the  capital 
who  think  with  the  baroness,"  said  Edward. 
"  Although  in  a  town  such  ideas,  which  be- 
long more  especially  to  tlie  olden  time,  are 
more  likely  to  be  lost  in  the  whirl  and  bustle 
which  usually  silence  everything  that  is  not 
essentially  matter  of  fact" 

"  Ah,  yes,  lieutenant,"  replied  the  baron 
smiling  good-humoredly,  ^  we  keep  up  old 
customs  better  in  tiie  mountains.  You  see 
that  by  our  furniture.  People  in  the  capital 
would  call  this  sadly  old-iashioned." 

**  That  which  is  really  good  and  beautiful 
can  never  Appear  out  of  dute,"  rejoined  Ed- 
ward courteously ;  *'  and  here,  if  I  mistake 
not,  presides  a  spirit  that  is  ever  striving 
afler  both.  I  must  confess,  baron,  that  when 
I  first  entered  your  house,  it  was  this  very 
aspect  of  the  olden  time  that  enchanted  me 
beyond  measure." 

*'That  is  always  the  effect  which  sim- 
plicity has  on  every  unspoiled  mind,"  an- 
swered Friedenberg;  "  but  townspeople  have 
seldom  a  taste  for  such  things." 

"I  was  partly  educated  on  my  father's 
estate,"  said  Edward,  "  which  was  situated 
in  the  Highlands;  and  it  appeared  to  me  as 
if,  when  I  entered  your  house,  I  were  visit- 
ing a  neighbor  of  my  father's,  for  the  general 
aspect  is  qufte  the  same  here  as  with  us." 

**  Yes,"  said  the  chaplain,  "  mountainous 
districts  have  all  a  family  likeness ;  the  same 
necessities,  the  same  struggles  with  nature, 
the  same  seclusion,  all  produce  the  same  way 
of  life  among  mountaineers." 

**0n  that  account  the  prejudice  against 
tlie  number  thirteen  was  especially  familiar 
to  me,"  replied  Edward.  ^  We  also  dislike 
it ;  and  we  f^tain  a  consideration  for  many 
supernatural,  or  at  least,  inexplicable,  things, 
which  I  have  met  with  again  in  this  neigh- 
borhood." 

**  Yes,  here,  almost  more  than  anywhere 
else,"  continued  the  chaplain,  "  I  think  we 
excel  all  other  mountaineers  in  the  number 
and  variety  of  our  legends  and  ghost  stories. 
I  assure  you  that  tliere  is  not  a  cave  or  a 
church,  or,  above  all,  a  castle,  for  miles  round 
about,  of  which  we  could  not  relate  some- 
thing supernatural^' , 

The  baroness,  who  perceived  the  turn 
which  the  conversation  was  likely  to  take, 


thought  it  better  to  send  the  children  to  bed; 
and  when  they  were  gone,  the  priest  con- 
tinued, "  Even  here  in  this  castle"— 

**  Here !"  inquired  Edward,  "  in  this  very 
castle  1" 

**  Yes,  yes !  lieutenant,"  interposed  the 
baron,  *'  this  house  has  the  reputation  of 
being  haunted;  and  the  most  extraordinay 
thing  is,  that  the  matter  cannot  be  denied  by 
the  sceptical,  or  accounted  for  by  the  reason- 
able." 

'<  And  yet,"  said  Edward,  '*  the  castle  looks 
so  cheerful,  so  habitable." 

**Yes,  this  part  which  we  live  in,"  an- 
swered the  baron ;  but  it  consists  of  only  a 
few  apartments  sufficient  for  my  family  and 
these  gentlemen ;  the  other  portion  of  the 
building  is  half  in  ruins,  and  dates  from  the 
period  when  men  established  themselves  on 
the  mountains  for  greater  safety." 

**  There  are  some  who  maintain,"  said  the 
physician,  *^  that  a  part  of  the  walls  of  the 
eastern  tower  itself  are  of  Roman  origin ; 
but  that  would  surely  be  difficult  to  prove." 

^  But,  gentleman"'  observed  the  baroness, 
*'you  are  losing  yourselves  in  learned  de- 
scriptions as  to  the  erection  of  the  castle,  and 
our  guest  is  kept  in  ignorance  of  what  he  is 
anxious  to  hear." 

**  Indeed,  madam,"  replied  the  chaplain, 
"  this  is  not  entirely  foreign  to  the  subject, 
since  in  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  building 
lies  the  chamber  in  question." 

**  Where  apparitions  have  been  seenl"  in- 
quired f^dward  eagerly. 

"Not  exactly,"  replied  the  baroness; 
**  there  is  nothing  fearful  to  be  seen." 

"  Come,  let  us  tell  him  at  once,"  inter- 
rupted  the  baron.  "  The  fact  is,  that  every 
guest  who  sleeps  for  the  first  time  in  this 
room,  (and  it  has  fallen  to  the  .lot  of  many, 
in  turn,  to  do  so,)  is  visited  by  some  impor- 
tant, significant  dream  or  vision,  or  whatever 
I  ought  to  call  it,  in  which  some  future  event 
is  prefigured  to  him,  or  some  past  mystery 
cleared  up,  which  he  had  vainly  striven  to 
comprehend  before.'* 

"Then,"  interposed  Edward,  "it  must  be 
something  like  what  is  known  in  the  High- 
lands, under  the  name  of  second  sight— « 
privilege,  as  some  consider  it,  which  several 
persona  and  several  families  enjoy." 

"  Just  so,"  said  the  physician,  "  the  cases 

are  very  similar;  yet  the  most  mysterious 

part  of  this  affair  is,  that  it  does  not  appear 

I  to  originate  with  the  individual,  or  his  or- 

I  ganization,  or  his  sympathy  with  beings  of 

'  the  invisible  world ;  no,  the  individual  has 

!  nothinnr  to  say  to  it — the  locality  does  it  alL 

I  Every  one  who  sleeps  in  that  room  has  his 

mysterious  droam,  and  the  result  proves  its 

!  truth." 

I     ^*  At  least,  in  most  instances,"  continued 
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the  baron,  "  when  we  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  hearing  the  cases  confirmed.  I  re- 
member once  in  particular.  You  may  recol- 
lect, lieutenant,  that  when  you  first  came  in, 
I  had  the  honor  of  telling  you  you  were  not 
quite  a  stranger  to  me." 

**  Certainly,  baron ;  and  I  have  been  wish- 
ing %r  a  long  time  to  ask  an  explanation  of 
these  wordsi'* 

**  We  have  oflen  heard  your  name  men- 
tioned by  a  particular  friend  oi  yours — one 
who  could  never  raonounoe  it  without  emo- 
tbn." 

**  Ah  !'*  cried  Edward,  who  now  saw  clearly 
why  the  baton's  name  had  sounded  familiar 
to  him  also — **  ah  !  you  speak  of  my  friend 
Hallberg;  truly  do  you  say,  we  were  indeed 
dear  to  each  other." 

**  Were !"  echoed  the  baron,  in  a  falterincf 
tone,  as  he  observed  the  sudden  change  in 
Edward's  voice  and  countenance ;  ^  can  the 
bloomjnff,  vigorous  youth  be-^^" 

^'Dead!"  exclaimed  Edward;  and  the 
baron  deeply  regretted  that  he  had  touched 
so  tender  a  chord,  as  he  saw  the  young  offi- 
cer's eyes  fill  with  tears,  and  a  dark  cloud 
pass  over  his  animated  featurea 

••Forgive  me,"  he  continued,  while  he 
leaned  forward  and  pressed  his  companion's 
hand;  **I  grieve  that  a  thoughtless  word 
should  have  awakened  such  deep  sorrow.  I 
had  no  idea  of  bis  death ;  we  all  loved  the 
handsome  young  man,  and  by  his  description 
of  you  were  already  much  interested  in  you 
before  we  had  ever  seen  you." 

The  conversation  now  turned  entirely  on 
Hallberg.  Edward  related  the  particulars 
of  his  death.  Every  one  present  had  some- 
thing to  say  in  his  praise ;  and  although  this 
sudden  allusion  to  his  dearest  friend  had  agi- 
tated Edward  in  no  slight  degree,  yet  it  was 
a  con6(»lation  to  him  to  listen  to  the  tribute 
these  worthy  people  paid  to  the  memory  of 
Ferdinand,  and  to  see  how  genuine  was  their 
regret  at  the  tidings  of  his  death.  The  time 
fused  swiftly  awav  in  conversation  of  much 
interest,  and  the  whole  &mily  were  surprised 
to  hear  ten  o'clock  strike,  an  unusually  late 
boor  for  this  quiet,  regular  family.  The 
chaplain  read  prayers,  in  which  Edward 
devoutly  joined,  and  then  be  kissed  tlie 
matron's  hand,  and  felt  almost  as  if  he  were 
in  his  fiitber's  house.  The  baron  offered  to 
show  his  guest  to  his  room,  and  the  servant 
preceded  them  with  ligftts.  The  way  led 
past  the  staircase,  and  then  on  one  side  into 
a  long  gallery,  which  communicated  with 
another  wing  of  the  castle. 

The  high-vaulted  ceilings,  the  curious 
carving  on  tfie  ponderous  door-ways,  the 
pointed  Gothic  windows,  through  many 
broken  panes  of  which  a  sharp  night  wind 
whistled,  proved  to  Edward  that  he  was  in 


the  old  part  of  the  castle,  and  that  the  famous 
chamber  could  not  be  far  off. 

*<  Would  it  be  impossible  for  me  to  be 
quartered  there  1"  he  began,  rather  timidly; 
<*  I  should  like  it  of  all  tliings." 

^  Really  !"  inquired  the  baron,  rather  sur^ 
prised ;  ^  have  not  our  ghost  stories  alarmed 

your 

"  On  the  contrary,"  was  the  reply,  "they 
have  excited  the  most^  earnest  wish " 

^  Then,  if  that  be  the  case,"  said  the  baron, 
**  we  will  return.  The  room  was  already 
prepared  for  you,  being  the  most  comfortable, 
and  the  best  in  the  whole  wing ;  only  I  fim- 
cied,  after  our  conversation ^" 

"  Oh,  certainly  not,"  exclaimed  Edward ; 
'*  I  could  only  long  for  such  dreams." 

During  this  discourse  they  had  arrived  at 
the  door  of  the  famous  room.  They  went 
m.  They  found  themselves  in  a  lofly  and 
spacious  apartment,  so  large  that  the  two 
candles  which  the  servant  carried  only  shed 
a  glimmering  twilight  over  it,  which  did  not 
penetrate  to  the  furthest  comer.  A  high- 
canopied  bed,  hunff  with  costly  but  old- 
fashioned  damask,  of  a  dark  green,  in  which 
were  swelling  pillows  of  snowy  whiteness, 
tied  with  green  bows,  and  a  silk  coverlet  of 
the  same  color,  looked  very  inviting  to  the 
tired  traveller.  Sofa  and  chairs  of  faded 
needlework,  a  carved  oak  commode  and  table, 
a  looking-glass  in  heavy  framework,  a  prie- 
dieu  and  crucifix  above  it,  constituted  the 
furniture  of  the  room,  where,  above  all  things, 
cleanliness  and  comfort  preponderated,  while 
a  good  deal  of  silver  pkte  was  spread  out  on 
the  toilet-table. 

Edward  looked  round.  **  A  beautiful 
room !"  he  said.  "  Answer  me  one  ques- 
tion, baron,  if  you  please.  Did  he  ever  sleep 
herer 

"Certainly,"  replied  Friedenberg;  **it 
was  his  usual  room  when  he  was  here,  and 
he  had  a  most  curious  dream  in  that  bed, 
which,  as  he  assured  us,  made  a  great  im- 
pression on  him." 

"And  what  was  iti"  inquired  Edward, 
eagerly. 

•*  He  never  told  us,  for,  as  you  well  know, 
he  was  reserved  by  nature ;  but  we  gathered, 
from  some  wuMs  that  he  let  slip,  that  an 
early  and  sudden  death  was  foretold.  Alas ! 
your  narrative  has  confirmed  the  truth  of  the 
prediction." 

*'•  Wonderful !  He  always  had  a  similar 
foreboding,  and  many  a  time  has  he  grieved 
me  by  alluding  to  it,"  said  Edward ;  "  yet  it 
never  made  him  gloomy  or  discontented.  He 
went  on  his  waj^'  firmly  and  calmly,  and 
looked  forward  with  joy,  I  might  almost  say, 
to  another  life." 

"  He  was  a  superior  man,"  answered  the 
baron,  "  whose  memory  will  ever  be  dear  to 
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US.  Bat  now  I  will  detain  yon  no  longer. 
Good  night  Here  is  the  bell'* — he  showed 
him  the  cord  in  between  the  curtains — *'  and 
your  servant  sleeps  in  the  next  room.** 

"  Oh,  you  are  too  careful  of  me,"  said  Ed- 
ward, smiling ;  '*  I  am  used  to  sleep  by  my- 
self.*' 

"  Still,**  replied  the  baron,  "  every  precau- 
tion should  be  taken.  Now  once  more  good 
night** 

He  shook  him  by  the  hand,  and,  followed 
by  the  servant,  lefl  the  room. 

Thus  Edward  found  bimself  alone  in  the 
large,  mysterious-looking,  haunted  room, 
where  his  deceased  friend  had  so  often  re- 
posed— where  ho  also  was  expected  to  see  a 
vision.  The  awe  which  the  place  itself  in- 
spired, combined  with  the  sad  and  yet  tender 
recollection  of  the  departed  Ferdinand,  pro- 
duced a  state  of  mental  excitement  whidli 
was  not  favorable  to  his  night*s  rest  He 
had  already  undressed  with  the  aid  of  his 
servant,  (whom  he  had  then  dismissed)  and 
had  been  in  bed  some  time,  having  ex- 
tinguished the  candles.  No  sleep  visited  his 
eyelids;  and  the  thought  recurred  which 
had  so  oflen  troubled  him,  why  he  had  never 
received  the  promised  token  from  Ferdinand, 
whether  his  friend's  spnrit  were  among  the 
blest— whether  his  silence  (so  to  speak)  pro- 
ceeded from  unwillingness  or  incapacity  to 
communicate  with  the  living.  A  mingled 
train  of  rejections  agitated  his  mind ;  his 
brain  grew  heated ;  his  pulse  beat  faster  and 
faster.  The  castle  clock  tolled  eleven — 
half-past  eleven.  He  counted  the  strokes ; 
and  at  that  moment  the  moon  rose  above  the 
dark  margin  of  the  rocks  which  surrounded 
the  castle,  and  shed  her  full  light  into  Ed- 
ward's room.  Every  object  stood  out  in 
relief  from  the  darkness.  Edward  gazed, 
and  thought,  and  speculated.  It  seemed  to 
him  as  if  something  moved  in  the  furthest 
comer  of  the  room.  The  movement  was 
evident— it  assumed  a  form— the  form  of  a 
roan,  which  appeared  to  advance,  or  rather 
to  float  forward.  Here  Edward  lost  all  sense 
of  surrounding  objects,  and  he  found  himself 
once  more  sitting  at  the  foot  of  the  monu- 
ment in  the  garden  of  the  academy,  where 
he  had  contracted  the  bond  with  his  friend. 
As  formerly,  the  moon  streamed  through  the 
dark  branches  of  the  fir-trees,  and  shed  its 
cold  pale  light  on  the  cold  white  marble  of 
the  monument  Then  the  floating  form  which 
had  appeared  in  the  room  of  the  castle  be- 
came clearer,  more  substantial,  more  earth  ly- 
looking ;  it  issued  from  behind  the  tombstone, 
and  stood  in  the  full  moonlight  It  was  Fer- 
dinand, in  the  uniform  of  his  regiment,  earn- 
est and  pale,  but  with  a  kind  smile  on  his 
features. 

*« Ferdinand,  Ferdinand!**  cried  Edward, 


overcome  by  joy  and  surprise,  and  he  strove 
to  embrace  the  well-loved  form,  but  it  waved 
him  aside  with  a  melancholy  look. 

'*  Ah !  you  are  dead,*'  continued  the  speak- 
er ;  **and  why  then  do  I  see  you  just  as  you 
looked  when  living  1" 

^  Edward,**  answered  the  apparition,  in  a 
voice  that  sounded  as  if  it  came  from  a&r, 
"  I  am  dead,  but  my  spirit  has  no  peace." 

'<  You  are  not  with  the  blest  1*'  cried  Ed- 
ward, in  a  voice  of  terror. 

"  God  is  merciful,*'  it  replied ;  "  but  we 
are  frail  and  sinful  creatures ;  inquire  no  more, 
but  pray  for  me.*' 

**  With  all  my  heart,"  cried  Edward,  in  a 
tone  of  anguish,  while  he  gazed  on  the  fami- 
liar features ;  **  but  speak,  what  can  I  do  for 
thee?" 

^*  An  unholy  tie  still  binds  me  to  earth  I 
have  sinned.  I  was  cut  off  in  the  midst  of 
my  sinful  projects.  This  ring  bums."  He 
slipped  a  small  gold  ring  from  his  left  hand. 
^*Only  when  every  token  of  this  unholy 
compact  is  destroyed,  and  when  I  recover 
the  rinof  which  I  exchanged  for  this,  only 
then  can  my  spirit  be  at  rest  Oh,  Edward, 
dear  Edwanl,  bring  me  back  my  ring  !" 

**  With  joy — but  where,  where  am  I  to 
seek  it?*' 

"  Emily  Varnier  will  give  it  thee  herself; 
our  engagement  was  contrary  to  holy  duties, 
to  prior  engagements,  to  earlier  vows.  Crod 
denied  his  blessing  to  the  guilty  project,  and 
my  course  was  arrested  in  a  fearful  manner. 
Pray  for  me,  Edward,  and  bring  back  the 
ring,  my  ring,*'  continued  the  voice,  in  a 
mournful  tone  of  appeal. 

Then  the  features  of  the  deceased  smiled 
sadly  but  tenderly ;  then  all  appeared  to  float 
once  more  before  Edward's  eyes — ^the  form 
was  lost  in  mist,  the  monument,  the  fir  grove, 
the  moonlight  disappeared  :  a  long,  gloomy, 
breathless  pause  followed.  Ed  wand  lay  half 
sleeping,  half  benumbed,  in  a  confused  man- 
ner ;  portions  of  the  dream  returned  to  him 
— ^some  images,  some  sounds— above  all,  the 
petition  for  the  restitution  of  the  ring.  But 
an  indescribable  power  bound  his  limbs,  closed 
his  eyelids,  and  silenced  his  voice ;  mental 
consciousness  alone  was  left  him,  yet  bis 
mind  was  a  prey  to  terror. 

At  length  these  painful  sensations  subsided 
— his  nerves  became  more  braced,  his  breath 
came  more  freely^  a  pleasing  languor  crept 
over  his  limbs,  ana  he  fell  into  a  peaceful 
sleep.  When  he  awoke,  it  was  already  broad 
daylight ;  his  sleep  towards  the  end  of  the 
night  had  been  ouiet  and  refreshing.  He 
felt  strong  and  well ;  but  as  soon  as  the  re- 
collection of  his  dream  returned,  a  deep 
melancholy  took  possession  of  him,  and  he 
felt  the  traces  of  tears,  which  grief  had 
wrong  from  hun,  on  his  eyelashes.     But 
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what  had  the  viaioD  been?  A  mere  dream, 
engendered  by  the  conversation  of  the  even- 
ing, and  his  affection  for  Haliberg*s  memory ; 
or  was  it  at  length  the  fulfilment  of  the  com- 
pact? 

There,  out  of  that  dark  comer,  had  the 
form  risen  up,  and  moved  towards  him.  But 
might  it  not  have  been  some  effect  of  light 
and  shade  produced  by  the  moonbeams  and 
the  dark  branches  of  a  large  tree  close  to 
the  window,  when  agitated  by  the  high  wind  .- 
Perhaps  he  had  seen  this,  and  then  fallen 
asleep,  and,  all  con^bined,  had  woven  itself 
into  a  dream.  But  the  name  of  Emily  Var- 
nier!  Edward  did  not  remember  ever  to 
have  heard  it;  certainly  it  had  never  been 
mentioned  in  Ferdinand's  letters.  Could  it 
be  the  name  of  his  love,  of  the  object  of  that 
ardent  and  unfortunate  passion  ?  Could  the 
vision  be  one  of  truth  ?  He  was  meditating, 
lost  in  tliooght,  when  there  was  a  knock  at 
his  door,  and  the  servant  entered.  Edward 
n»e  hastily,  and  sprang  out  of  bed.  As  he 
did  00,  he  heard  something  fall  with  a  ringing 
sound ;  the  servant  stooped  and  picked  up  a 
gold  ring,  plain  gold,  like  a  wedding-ring. 
Edward  shudder^  ;  be  snatched  it  from  the 
servant's  hand,  and  the  color  forsook  his 
cheeks  as  he  read  the  two  words,  ^  Emily 
Vamier,"  en^fraved  inside  the  hoop.  He 
stood  there  like  one  thunder-struck,  as  pale 
as  a  corpse,  with  the  proof  in  his  hand  that 
he  bad  not  merely  dreamed,  but  had  actually 
spoken  with  the  spirit  of  his  friend.  A  ser- 
vant of  the  household  came  in  to  ask  whether 
the  lieutenant  wished  to  breakfast  in  his 
room  or  down  stairs  with  the  family.  Ed- 
ward would  willingly  have  remained  alone 
with  the  thoughts  that  pressed  heavily  on 
him,  but  a  secret  dreaa  lest  his  absence 
should  be  remarked,  and  considered  as  a 
proof  of  fear,  after  all  that  had  passed  on  the 
subject  of  the  haunted  room,  determined  him 
to  accept  the  last  proposal  He  dressed  hasti- 
ly, and  arranged  his  hair  carefully ;  but  the 
paleness  of  his  face,  and  the  traces  of  tears 
in  his  eyes,  were  not  to  be  concealed,  and 
he  entered  the  saloon,  where  the  family  were 
already  assembled  at  the  breakfast-tahle,  with 
the  chaplain  and  the  doctor. 

The  baron  rose  to  greet  him  :  one  glance 
at  the  younfif  officer's  mce  was  sufficient ;  he 
pressed  his  hand  in  silence,  and  led  him  to  a 
(dace  by  the  side  of  the  baroness.  An  ani- 
mated discussion  now  began  concerning  the 
weather,  which  was  completely  chang^  ;  a 
strong  south  wind  had  risen  in  the  night,  so 
there  was  now  a  thaw.  The  snow  was  all 
melted—the  torrents  were  flowing  once  more, 
and  the  roads  impassable. 

**  How  can  you  possibly  reach  Blumenburg, 
to-day  ?**  the  baron  inquired  of  his  guest 

<•  That  wai  be  well-nigh  impossibie,"  said 


the  doctor.  *«  I  am  just  come  from  a  patient 
at  the  next  village,  and  I  was  nearly  an  hour 
performing  the  same  distance,  in  a  carriage, 
that  is  usually  traversed  on  foot  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour. 

Edward  had  not  given  a  thought    this 

morning  to  the  shooting-match.    Now  that 

it  bad  occurred  to  him  to  remember  it,  he 

felt  little  regret  at  being  detained  from  a 

I  scene  of  noisy  festivity  which,  far  from  being 

,  desirable,  appeared  to  him  actually  distaste- 

'  ful  in  his  present  frame  of  mind.     Yet  he 

was  troubled  by  the  thoujp^ht  of  intruding  too 

long  on  the  hospitality  of  his  new  friend,  and 

he  said,  in  a  hesitating  manner — 

'     *♦  Yes,  but  I  must  try  how  far " 

'  *'  That  you  shall  not  do,"  interrupted  the 
baron,  **  The  road  is  always  bad,  and  in  a 
thaw  it  is  really  dangerous.  It  would  go 
against  my  conscience  to  allow  you  to  risk 
it    Remam  with  us ;  we  have  no  shootings 

i  match  or  ball  to  oflfer  you,  but " 

i     ^  I  shall  not  certainly  regret  either,"  cried 
I  Edward,  eagerly. 

"  Well,  then,  remain  with  us,  lieutenant," 

!  said  the  matron,  laying  her  hand  on  his  arm, 

with  a  kind,  maternal  gesture.    '*  You  are 

heartily  welcome ;  and  the  longer  you  stay 

with  us,  the  better  shall  we  be  pfeaeed." 

The  youth  bowed  and  raised  the  4ady*8 
hand  to  his  lips,  and  said— 

•*  If  you  will  allow  me — if  you  feel  certain 
that  I  am  not  intruding— I  will  accept  your 
kind  offer  with  joy.  I  never  care  much  for 
a  ball  at  any  time,  and  to-day  in  particular." 
He  stopped  short,  and  then  added,  **  In  such 
bad  weather  as  this^  the  small  amuse- 
ment  " 

"  Would  be  dearly  bought,"  interposed  the 
baron.  *'  Come,  I  am  delighted  you  will  re- 
main with  us." 

He  shook  Edward  warmly  by  the  hand. 

"  You  know  you  are  with  old  friends." 

**  And  besides,*'  said  the  doctor,  with  dis- 
interested Folicitude,  **  it  would  be  imprudent, 
for  M.  de  Wensleben  does  not  look  very 
well.    Had  you  a  good  nifi^ht,  sir  1" 

"Very  good,"  replied  Edward. 

"  Without  much  dreaming  ?"  continued 
the  other,  pertinaciously. 

•*  Dreaminff  I  O,  nothing  wonderful,'*  an- 
swered the  officer. 

'*  Hem  !"  said  the  doctor,  shaking  his  bead 
portentously.     "  No  one  >et " 

"  Were  I  to  relate  my  dream,"  replied 
Edward,  *<yoo  would  understand  it  no  more 
than  I  did.    Confused  images " 

The  baroness,  who  saw  the  youth's  unwil- 
lingness to  enlarge  upon  the  subject,  here 
ob^rved— 

^*  That  some  of  the  visions  had  been  of  no 
great  importance — those  which  she  had  heard 
related,  at  least." 
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The  chaplain  led  the  conversation  from 
dreams,  thernpelvee,  to  their  origin,  on  which 
subject  he  and  the  doQtor  could  not  a^ree  ; 
and  Edward  and  his  visions  were  left  in 
peace  at  last  But  when  every  one  had 
departed  each  to  his  daily  occupation,  Edward 
followed  the  baron  into  his  library. 

**I  answered  in  that  manner,"  he  said, 
**  to  get  rid  of  the  doctor  and  his  questioning. 
To  you  I  will  confess  the  truth. '  Your  room 
has  exercised  its  mysterious  influence  over 
roe." 

**  Indeed !"  said  the  baron,  eagerly. 

**  I  have  seen  and  spoken  with  my  Ferdi- 
nand for  the  first  time  since  his  death.  I 
will  trust  to  your  kindness — your  sympathy 
—not  to  require  of  me  any  description  of  this 
exciting  vision.  But  i  have  a  question  to 
put  lo  you." 

**  Which  I  will  answer  in  all  candor,  if  it 
be  possible." 

♦*  Do  you  know  the  name  of  Emily  Var- 
nierl" 

"  Varnier — certainly  not.*' 

**  Is  there  no  one  in  this  neighborhood  who 
bears  that  name  ?*' 

**  No  one ;  it  sounds  like  a  foreign  name." 

'*  In  the  bed  in  which  I  slept  i  found  this 
ring,"  said  fklward,  while  he  produced  it; 
"  and  the  apparition  of  my  friend  pronounced 
that  name." 

•*  Wonderful !  as  1  tell  you,  I  know  no  one 
80  called ^-th is  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard 
the  name.  But  it  is  entirely  unaccountable 
to  me  how  the  ring  should  have  come  into 
that  bed.  You  see,  M.  von  Wensleben, 
what  I  told  you  is  true.  There  is  something 
very  peculiar  about  that  room ;  the  moment 
yon  entered,  I  saw  that  the  spell  had  been 
working  on  you  also ;  but  I  did  not  wish  to 
forestall  or  force  your  confidence." 

^  I  felt  the  delicacy,  as  1  do  now  the  kind- 
ness, of  your  intentions.  Those  who  are  as 
sad  as  I  am  can  alone  tell  tHe  value  of  ten- 
derness and  sympathy." 

Edward  remained  this  day  and  the  follow- 
ing at  the  castle,  and  felt  quite  at  home  with 
its  worthy  inmates.  He  slept  twice  in  the 
haunted  room.  He  went  away  and  came 
back  often;  was  always  welcomed  cordially, 
and  always  quartered  in  the  same  apartment 
But,  in  spite  of  all  this,  he  had  no  clue,  he 
had  no  means  of  lifting  the  veil  of  mystery 
which  hung  round  the  fate  of  Ferdinand 
Hallberg  and  of  Emily  Varnier. 

(To  be  concluded  in  tlie  next  No.) 


Absurd  Opiftions. — ^The  most  absurd  opin- 
ions owe  their  origin  to  the  abuse  of  incon- 
testible  observations,  and  the  grossest  errorFT 
are  the  result  of  certain  well-known  truths 
unduly  extended  or  &lsely  applied.— Ca6raw. 


[From  Dick«ns*fl  Roatehold  Words.] 

WHAT  HORSES  THINK  OF  MEN. 

PROM  THE  RAVEN  IN  THE  HAPPY  PAIIILT. 

I  SUPPOSE  you  thought  I  was  dead  ?  No 
such  thing.  I)on't  flatter  yourselves  that  I 
haven't  got  my  eye  upon  you.  I  am  wide 
awake,  and  you  give  me  plenty  to  look  at 

I  have  begun  my  great  work  about  you.  I 
have  been  collecting  materials  firom  the 
Horse,  to  begin  with.  You  are  glad  to  hear 
it,  aint  youl  Very  likely.  Oh,  he  gives 
you  a  nice  character!  He  makes  yoa  a 
charming  set  of  fellows. 

He  informs  me  by*the-by,  that  he  is  a  dis- 
tant relation  of  the  pony  that  was  taken  up 
in  a  balloon  a  few  weeks  ago ;  and  that  the 
pony*s  account  of  your  going  to  see  him  at 
Vauxhall  Gardens,  is  an  amazing  thing. 
The  pony  says  that  when  he  looked  round 
on  the  assembled  crowd,  come  to  see  the 
realization  of  the  woodcut  in  the  bill,  he 
found  it  impossible  to  discover  which  was  the 
real  Mister  Green— there  were  so  many 
Mister  Greens—and  they  were  all  so  very 
green! 

But  that's  the  way  with  you.  You  know 
it  is.  Don't  tell  me  I  You'd  go  to  see  any 
thing  that  other  people  went  to  see.  And 
don't  flatter  yourselves  that  I  am  referring 
to  **  the  vulgar  curiosity,"  as  you  choose  tx> 
call  it,  when  you  mean  some  curiosity  in 
which  yon  don't  participate  yonrselves.  The 
p(rfite  curiosity  in  this  conntry  is  as  vulgar 
as  any  curiosity  in  the  world. 

Of  course  you  tell  me,  no  it  isn't;  but  I 
say,  yes  it  is.  What  have  you  got  to  say  for 
yourselves  about  the  Nepaulese  princes,  I 
should  like  to  know  1  Why,  there  has  been 
more  crowding,  and  pressing,  and  pushing, 
and  jostling,  and  struggling,  and  striving,  in 
genteel  houses  this  fast  season,  on  account 
of  those  Nepaulese  princes,  than  would  have 
taken  place  in  vulgar  Cremome  Gardens 
and  Greenwich  ParK,  at  Easter  time  and 
Whitsuntide !  And  what  for  1  Do  you  know 
any  thing  about  'em  ?  Have  you  any  idea 
why  they  came  here*?  Can  you  put  your 
finger  on  their  dountry  in  the  map  1  Have 
you  ever  asked  yourselves  a  dozen  common 
questions  about  its  climate,  natural  history, 
government,  productions,  customs,  religion, 
manners  1  Not  you !  Here  are  a  coufue  of 
swarthy  princes,  very  much  out  of  their  ele- 
ment, walking  about  in  white  muslin  trow- 
sers,  and  sprinkled  all  over  with  gems  (like 
the  clock-work  figure  on  the  old  round  plat- 
form in  the  street,  grown-up,)  and  thev're 
fiishionable  outlandish  monsters,  and  its  a 
new  excitement  for  you  to  get  a  stare  at 
'em.  As  to  taking  'em  to  dinner,  and  seeing 
'em  sit  at  table  without  eating  in  your  com- 
pany (unclean  animals  as  you  are !)  you  fiill 
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into  raptures  at  that    Quite  delicious,  isn't  I 
it  ?    You  d  under-headed  boobies ! 

These,  however,  are  not  the  observations  < 
of  my  friend  the  Horse.    He  takes  you,  in  • 
another  point  of  view.    Would  you  like  to 
rc«d  his  contribution  to  my  Natural  History  j 
of  you  ?    No !    You  shall  then. 

He  is  a  cab-horse  now.  He  wasnH  always, 
but  he  is  now,  and  his  usual  stand  is  close  to 
our  proprietor's  usual  stand.  That's  the  way 
we've  come  into  communication,  we  **  dumb 
animals."  Ha,  ha!  Dumb,  too!  Oh,  the 
conceit  of  you  men,  because  you  can  bother 
the  communitv  out  of  their  five  wits,  by  mak- 
ing fine  speeches ! 

WelL  I  mentioned  to  this  Horse  that  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  his  opinions  jmd  ex- 
periences of  you.    Here  they  are : 

''At  the  request  of  my  honorable  friend 
the  Raven,  I  proceed  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
in  reference  to  the  animal  called  Man.  I 
have  bad  varied  experience  of  this  strange 
creature  for  fifteen  years,  and  am  now  driven 
}sy  a  Man,  in  the  hackney  cabriolet,  mmber 
twelve  thousand  four  hundred  and  fif)^||^ 

**The  sense  Man  entertains  of  hM  ow^ 
inferiority  to  the  nobler  animals — and  -I^ara 
now  more  particularly  referring  to  the  Horse 
—has  impressed  me  forcibly,  m  the  ooufw 
of  my  career.    If  a  man  knows  a  horse  well, 
he  is  prouder  of  it  than  any  knowledge  of 
himself,  within  the   range  of  his  limited 
capacity.     He  regards  it  as  the  sum  of  all 
human  acquisition.    If  he  is  learned  in  a 
horse,  be  has  nothintr  else  to  learn.    And 
the  same  remark  applies,  with  some  little 
abatement,  to  his  acquaintance  with  dogs.     I 
have  seen  a  cood  deal  of  man  in  my  time,  I 
but  1  think  I  have  never  met  a  man  who ' 
didn*t  feel  it  necessary  to  his  reputation  to  | 
pretend,  on  occasion,  that  he  knew  some- 1 
thing  of  horses  and  dogs,  though  he  really  I 
knew  nothing.    As  to  making  us  a  subject  I 
ef  conversAtion,  my  opinion  is  that  we  are 
more  talked  about  than  history,  philosophy, 
literature,  art,  and  science,  all  put  together. 
I  have  encountered  innumerable  gentlemen 
in  the  country,  who  were  totally  incapable 
of  interest  in  any  thing  but  horses  and  dogs 
—except  cattle.    And  I  have  always  been 
given  to  understand  that    they  were    the 
Sower  of  the  civilized  world. 

'*  It  is  very  doubtful  to  me,  whether  there 
is,  upon  the  whole,  any  thing  man  is  so  am- 
bitious to  imitate  as  an  liostler,  jockey,  a 
fltage  coachman,  a  horse-dealer,  or  dog-fan- 
cier. There  may  be  some  other  character 
which  I  do  not  immediately  remember,  that 
fires  him  with  emulation  ;  but  if  there  be,  I 
am  sure  it  is  connected  with  horses  or  dogs, 
or  both.  This  is  an  unconscious  compliment, 
on  the  part  of  the  tyrant,  to  the  nobler  ani- 
Bials^  which  I  conader  to  be  very  remarkable. 


I  have  known  lords  and  baronets,  and  mem« 
hers  of  parliament,  out  of  number,  who  have 
deserted  every  other  calling  to  become  but 
indifierent  stablemen  or  kennelroen,  and  be 
cheated  on  all  hands,  by  the  real  aristocracy 
of  those  pursuits  who  were  regularly  born  to 
the  business. 

''AH  this,  I  say,  is  a  tribute  to  our  supe- 
riority, which  I  consider  to  be  very  remark- 
able. Yet,  still  I  can't  quite  understand  it 
Man  can  hardly  devote  himself  to  us,  in 
admiration  of  our  virtues,  because  he  never 
imitates  them.  We  horses  are  as  honest, 
though  I  say  it,  as  animals  can  be.  If,  under 
the  pressure  of  circumstances,  we  submit  to 
act  at  a  circus,  for  instance,  we  always  show 
that  we  are  acting.  We  never  deceive  any 
body.  We  would  scorn  to  do  it.  If  we  are 
called  upon  to  do  any  thin^  in  earnest,  we 
do  our  best.  If  we  are  required  to  run  a  race 
falsely,  and  to  lose  when  we  could  win,  we 
are  not  U>  be  relied  upon  to  commit  a  fraud ; 
man  must  come  in  at  that  point,  and  force  U8 
to  it  And  the  extraordinary  circumstance 
to  me  is,  that  man  (whom  I  take  to  be  a 
powerful  species  of  monkey)  is  always  mak- 
ing  us  nobler  animals  the  instruments  of  his 
meanness  and  cupidity.  The  very  name  of 
our  kind  has  become  a  byword  for  all  sorts  d[ 
trickery  and  cheating.  We  are  as  innocent 
as  counters  at  a  game — and  yet  this  creature 
WILL  plav  falsely  with  us ! 

"  Man  s  opinion,  good  or  bad,  is  not  worth 
much,  as  any  rational  horse  knows.  But 
justice  is  justice ;  and  what  I  complain  of  is, 
that  mankind  complains  of  us  as  if  we  had 
something  to  do  with  all  this.  They  say 
that  such  a  man  was  'ruined  by  horses.* 
Ruined  by  horses!  They  can't  be  open, 
even  in  that,  and  say  he  was  ruined  by  men ; 
but  they  lay  it  at  our  stable-door  I  As  if  we 
ever  ruined  any  body,  or  were  ever  doing 
any  thing  but  being  ruined  ourselves,  in  our 
generous  desire  to  fulfill  the  useful  purposes 
of  our  existence ! 

"  In  the  same  way,  we  get  a  bad  name,  as 
if  we  were  profligate  company.  'So  and  so 
got  among  horses,  and  it  was  all  up  with 
him.'  Why,  we  would  have  reclaimed  him 
— toe  would  have  made  him  temperate,  in- 
dustrious, punctual,  steady,  sensible — what 
harm  would  he  ever  have  got  from  us,  I 
should  wish  to  ask  ? 

"  Upon  the  whole,  speaking  of  him  as  I 
have  found  him,  I  should  describe  man  as  an 
unmeaning  and  conceited  creature,  very  sel- 
dom to  be  trusted,  and  not  likely  to  make 
advances  toward  the  honesty  of  the  nobler 
animals.  I  should  say  that  his  power  of 
warping  the  nobler  animals  to  bad  purposes, 
and  damaging  their  reputation  by  his  com- 
panionship, is,  next  to  the  art  of  growing 
oats,  hay,  carrots,  and  clover,  one  of  h£ 
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principal  attributes.  He  is  very  unintelli- 
^ble  in  his  caprices ;  seldom  expressing  with 
distinctness  what  he  wants  of  us;  and  relying 
ffreally  on  our  better  judgment  to  find  out 
He  is  cruel,  and  fond  of  blood — particularly 
at  a  steeple-chase — and  is  very  ungrateful. 

'*  And  yet,  so  far  as  I  can  understand,  he 
worships  us,  too.  He  sets  up  images  of  us 
(not  particularly  like,  but  meant  to  be)  in 
the  streets,  and  calls  upon  his  fellows  to  ad- 
mire them,  and  believe  in  them.  As  well 
as  I  can  make  out,  it  is  not  of  the  least  im- 
portance what  images  of  men  are  put  astride 
upon  these  images  of  horses,  for  i  don^t  find 
any  famous  personage  among  them — except 
one,  and  hi$  image  seems  to  have  been  con- 
tracted for  by  the  gro8&  The  jockeys  who 
ride  our  statues  are  very  queer  jockeys,  it 
appears  to  me,  but  it  is  something  to  find 
man  even  posthumously  sensible  of  what  he 
owes  to  us.  I  believe  that  when  he  has 
done  any  great  wrong  to  any  very  distin- 
guished horse,  deceased,  he  gets  up  a  sub- 
scription to  have  an  awkward  likeness  of 
him  made,  and  erects  it  in  a  public  place,  to 
be  generally  venerated.  I  can  find  no  other 
reason  for  the  statues  of  us  that  abound. 

"  It  must  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  in- 
consistency of  man,  that  he  erects  no  statues 
to  the  donkeys — who,  though  far  inferior 
animals  to  ourselves,  have  great  claims  upon 
him.  I  should  think  a  donkey  opposite  the 
horse  at  Hyde  Park,  another' in  Trafalgar- 
square,  and  a  group  of  donkeys,  in  brass, 
outside  the  Guildhall  of  the  city  of  London 
(for  I  believe  the  common -council  chamber 
is  inside  that  building)  would  be  pleasant 
and  appropriate  memorials. 

**  I  am  not  aware  that  I  can  suggest  any 
thing  more  to  my  honorable  friend  the  Raven, 
which  will  not  already  have  occurred  to  his 
fine  intellect  Like  myself,  he  is  the  victim 
of  brute  force,  and  must  bear  it  until  the 
present  state  of  things  is  changed— as  it 
possibly  may  be  in  the  good  time  which  I 
understand  is  coming,  if  I  wait  a  little  longer." 

There !  How  do  you  like  that  1  That's 
the  Horse !  You  shall  have  another  animal's 
sentiments,  soon.  I  have  communicated  with 
plenty  of  'em,  and  they  are  all  down  u|)on 
you.  It's  not  I  alone  who  have  found  you 
out  You  are  generally  detected,  I  am  hap- 
p^  to  say,  and  shall  be  covered  with  confn- 


Truth. — He  that  opposes  his  own  Judg- 
ment  against  the  consent  of  the  times,  ought 
to  be  backed  with  ananswerable  truths;  and 
he  that  has  truth  on  his  side  is  a  fool,  as  well 
as  a  coward,  if  he  is  afraid  to  own  it  because 
of  the  currency  or  multitude  of  other  men's 
opiniona— Z>«  F\)e» 


MARGARET  ARNOLD. 

Thb  wife  of  Benedict  Arnold  was  Margaret 
Shippen,  of  Philadelphia.  One  of  her  aacee> 
tors,  Edward  Shippen,  who  was  mayor  of 
the  city  in  the  begmning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  sufifered  severe  persecutions  from 
the  zealots  in  authority  at  Boston,  for  his 
Quakerism ;  but,  successful  in  his  business, 
he  amassed  a  large  fortune,  and,  according 
to  tradition,  was  distinguished  for  ^*  being 
the  biggest  man,  having  the  biggest  house 
and  the  bi^rgest  carriage  in  Philadelphia." 
His  mansion,  called  "  the  governor's  house,'* 
**Shippen'8  great  house,"  and  **the  fanaous 
house  and  orchard  outside  the  town,"  was 
built  on  »n  eminence,  the  orchard  overlooking 
the  city ;  yellow  pines  shaded  the  rear,  a 
green  lawn  extended  in  front,  and  the  view 
was  unobstructed  to  the  Delaware  and  Jersey 
shores.  A  princely  place,  indeed,  for  that 
day-*with  its  summer-bouse  and  gardens 
abounding  with  tulips,  rosea,  and  lilies !  It 
is  said  to  have  been  the  residence  for  a  few 
weeks  of  William  Penn  and  his  family.  An 
account  of  the  distinguished  persons  who 
w«re  guests  there  at  dinerent  times  would  be 
curious  and  interesting. 

Eiward  Shippen,  afterwards  Chief  Justice 
of  Pennsylvania,  was  the  father  of  Margaret 
His  family,  distinguished  among  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  day,  was  prominent  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  contest  among  those  known 
to  cherish  loyalist  principles;  his  daughters 
were  educated  in  these,  and  had  their  constant 
a«M)cintions  with  those  who  were  opposed  to 
American  independence.  The  youngest  of 
them— only  eighteen  yearsof  age— beautiful, 
brilliant,  and  fascinating,  full  of  spirit  and 
gayety— the  toast  of  the  British  ofiicers  while 
their  army  occupied  Philadelphia-^became 
the  object  of  Arnold's  admiration.  She  had 
been  "  one  of  the  brifjrhtest  of  the  belles  of  the 
Mischianza;"  and  it  is  somewhat  curious  that 
the  knight  who  appeared  in  her  honor  on 
that  occasion  chose  for  his  device  a  bay  leaf, 
with  the  motto,  ''Unchangeable."  This  gay 
and  volatile  young  creature,  accustomed  to 
the  display  connected  with  **  the  pride  of 
life/'  and  the  homage  paid  to  beauty  in  high 
station,  was  not  one  to  resist  the  lure  of  am* 
bition,  and  was  captivated,  it  is  probable, 
through  her  girlish  fancy,  by  the  splendor  of 
Arnold's  equipments,  and  his  military  osten« 
tatioo.  These  appear  to  have  had  their  effect 
upon  her  relatives,  one  of  whom,  in  a  manu- 
script letter,  ptill  extant,  says : — •»  We  under- 
stand that  Gen.  Arnold,  a  fine  gentleman, 
lays  close  siege  to  Peggy," — thus  noticing 
his  brilliant  and  imposing  exterior,  without  a 
word  of  inforroatk>n  or  inquiry  as  to  his  cha- 
racter and  principles. 

A  letter  from  Arodd  to  Miss  Shippein 
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has  been  pablisbed — written  from  the  camp 
at  Raritan,  February  8th,  1779,  Dot  long  be- 
fore their  marriage,  shows  the  discontent  and 
rancor  of  his  heart,  in  the  allusions  to  the 
president  a  nd  counci  I  of  Penpsy  1  vania.  These 
feelings  were  probably  expressed  freely  to 
her,  as  it  was  his  pleasure  to  complain  of  in- 
jory  and  persecution ;  while  the  darker  de- 
signs, of  which  no  one  suspected  him  till  the 
whole  community  were  startled  by  the  news 
of  his  treason,  were  doubtless  buried  in  his 
own  bosom. 

Some  writers  hare  taken  delight  in  repre- 
senting Mrs.  AmcJd  as  another  Lady  Mac- 
beth— an  unscrupulous  and  artful  seductress, 
whose  inordinate  vanity  and  ambition  were 
the  cause  of  her  husband's  crime ;  but  there 
seems  no  foundation  even  for  a  supposition 
that  she  was  acquainted  with  his  purpose  of 
betraying  his  trust  She  was  not  the  being 
be  would  choose  as  the  sharer  of  a  secret  so 
perilous;  nor  was  the  dissimulation  attributed 
to  her  consistent  with  her  character.  Arnold's 
marriage,  it  is  true,  brought  him  ntore  con- 
tinually into  familiar  aseociation  with  the 
enemies  of  American  liberty,  and  strength- 
ened distrust  of  him  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  had  seen  enough  to  condemn  in  his  pre- 
vious conduct ;  and  it  is  likely  that  his  propen- 
sity for  extravagance  was  encouraged  by  his 
wife's  taste  for  luxury  and  display,  while  she 
exerted  over  him  no  saving  influence.  In  the 
words  of  one  of  his  best  biographers,  **he  had 
DO  domestic  security  for  doing  right—no  fire- 
side guardianship  to  protect  him  from  the 
tempter.  Rejecting,  as  we  do  utterly,  the 
theory  that  the  wife  was  the  instigator  of  his 
crimes-all  common  principles  of  human 
action  being  opposed  to  it — we  still  believe 
that  there  was  nothing  in  her  influence  or 
associations  to  countervail  the  persuasions  to 
which  he  ultimately  yielded.  She  was  youngs 
gay,  and  frivolous;  fond  of  display  and  admi- 
ration, and  used  to  luxurv ;  she  was  utterly 
unfitted  for  the  duties  and  privations  of  a  poor 
man's  wife.  A  loyalist's  daughter,  she  had 
been  taught  to  mourn  over  the  pageantry  of 
colonial  rank  and  authority,  and  to  recollect 
with  pleasure  the  pomp  of  those  brief  days  of 
enjoyment,  when  military  men  of  the  noble 
station  were  her  admirers.  Arnold  had  no 
counsellor  on  his  pillow  to  urge  him  to  the 
imitation  of  homely  republican  virtue,  to  sti- 
molate  him  to  follow  the  rugged  path  of  a 
revofbtioDary  patriot  He  foil :  and  though 
bis  wifo  did  not  tempt  or  counsel  him  to  rum, 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  she  ever  uttered  a 
word  or  made  a  sign  to  deter  him." 

Her  instrumentality  in  the  intercourse 
carried  on  while  the  iniquitous  plan  was 
natoring,  according  to  all  probability,  was  an 
unconscious  one«  Major  Andre,  who  had 
bo»  intimate  in  her  father's  family  while 


General  Howe  was  in  possession  of  Phila- 
delphia, wrote  to  her  from  New  York,  in 
August,  1779,  to  solicit  her  remembrance, 
and  offering  bis  services  in  procuring  sup* 
plies,  should  she  require  any,  in  the  millinery 
department,  in  which  he  says,  playfully,  the 
Mischianza  had  given  him  skill  and  experi- 
ence. The  period  at  which  this  missive  was 
sent — more  than  a  year  after  Andre  had 
parted  with  the  **  fair  circle"  for  which  he 
professes  such  lively  regard — and  the  singu- 
larity of  the  letter  itself,  justified  the  suspi- 
cion which  became  general  after  its  seizure 
by  the  Council  of  Pennsylvania— that  its 
o^r  of  service  in  the  detail  of  capwire,  nee- 
dles, and  gauze,  covered  a  meaning  deep  and 
dangerous.  This  view  was  taken  by  many 
writers  of  the  day.;  but,  admitting  that  the 
letter  was  intended  to  convey  a  mysterious 
meaning,  still  it  is  not  conclusive  evidence 
nf  Mrs.  Arnold's  participation  in  the  design 
or  knowledge  of  the  treason,  the  consumma- 
tion of  which  was  yet  distant  more  than  a 
year.  The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Reed  seepna 
more  probable-*that  the  guilty  correspond- 
ence between  the  two  officers  under  feigned 
names  having  been  commenced  in  March  or 
April,  the  letter  to  Mrs.  Arnold  may  have 
been  intended  by  Andre  to  inform  her  bus- 
band  of  the  name  and  rank  of  his  New  York 
correspondent,  and  thus  encourage  a  fuller 
measure  of  confidence  and  regard.  The  judg- 
ment of  Mr.  Reed,  Mr.  Sparks,  and  others 
who  have  closely  investigated  the  subject,  is 
in  favor  of  Mrs.  Arnold  a  innocence  in  the 
matter. 

It  was  after  the  plot  was  far  advanced  to- 
wards its  denouement,  and  only  two  days 
before  General  Washington  commenced  his 
tour  to  Hartford,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
made  a  visit  to  West  Point,  that  Mrs.  Arnold 
came  thither  with  her  infant,  to  join  her  hus- 
band, travelling  by  short  stages,  in  her  own 
carriage.  She  passed  the  last  night  at 
Smith's  house,  where  she  was  met  by  the 
general,  and  proceeded  up  the  river  in  his 
barge  to  head  quarters.  When  Washington 
and  his  officers  arrived  at  West  Point,  having 
sent  from  Fishkill  to  announce  their  coming, 
Lafayette  reminded  the  chief,  who  was  turn- 
ing bis  horse  into  a  road  leading  to  the  river, 
that  Mrs.  Arnold  would  be  waiting  break- 
fast; to  which  Washington  sportively  an- 
swered, **Ah,  you  men  are  all  in  love  with 
Mrs.  Arnold,  and  wish  to  get  where  she  is  as 
soon  as  pnssibia  Go,  breafcfkst  with  her,  and 
and  do  not  wait  for  me.'* 

Mrs.  Arnold  was  at  breakfast  with  her  hus- 
band and  the  aids-de-camp— Washington  and 
the  other  officers  having  not  yet  come— when 
the  letter  arrived  which  bore  to  the  traitor 
the  first  intelligence  of  Andre's  capture.  He 
left  the  room  immediately,  went  to  his  wife's 
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chamber,  sent  for  her,  and  briefly  imformed 
her  of  the  necessity  of  his  instant  flight  to  the 
enemy.  This  was  probably  the  first  intelli- 
gence she  received  of  what  had  been  goine 
on.  The  news  overwhelmed  her,  and  when 
Arnold  quitted  the  apartment  he  left  her 
lyini;  in  a  swoon  on  the  floor. 

Her  almost  frantic  condition — plunged  into 
the  depths  of  distress — is  described  with  sym- 
pathy by  Col.  Hamilton,  in  a  letter  written 
the  next  day: — "The  general,"  he  says, 
**  went  to  see  her;  she  upbraided  him  with 
being  in  a  plot  to  murder  her  child;  raved 
and  shed  tears,  and  lamented  the  fate  of  the 
infant  *  ♦  ♦  All  the  sweetness  of  beauty — 
all  the  loveliness  of  innocence — all  the  ten- 
derness of  a  wife,  and  all  the  fondness  of  a 
mother,  showed  themselves  in  her  appear- 
ance tind  conduct.*'  He,  too,  expresses  his 
conviction  that  she  had  no  knowledge  of  Ar- 
nold's plan  till  his  announcement  to  her  that 
be  must  banish  himself  iVom  the  country  for- 
ever. The  opinions  of  other  persons,  quali- 
tied  to  judge  without  prejudice,  acquitted  her 
of  the  charge  of  having  participated  in  the 
treason.  John  Jay,  writing  from  Madrid  to 
Catherine  Livingston,  says :  — *'A1I  the  world 
are  cursing  Arnold,  and  pitying  his  wife." 
And  Robert  Morris  writes—"  Poor  Mrs.  Ar- 
nold ! — was  there  ever  such  an  infernal  vil- 
lain!" 

Mrs.  Arnold  went  from  West  Point  to  her 
father's  house ;  but  was  not  long  permitted  to 
remain  in  Philadelphia.  The  traitor's  pa- 
pers having  been  seized  by  direction  ot  the 
executive  authorities,  the  correspondence 
with  Andre  was  brought  to  light ;  suspicion 
rested  on  her,  and  by  an  order  of  the  council, 
dated  October  27th,  she  was  required  to  leave 
the  state,  to  return  no  more  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war.  She  accordingly  de- 
parted to  join  her  husband  in  New  York.  The 
respect  and  forbearance  shown  towards  her 
on  her  journey  through  the  country,  notwith- 
standing her  banishment,  testified  the  popular 
belief  in  her  innocence.  M.  de  Marbois  re- 
lates that  when  she  stopped  at  a  village  where 
the  people  were  about  to  bum  Arnold  in 
efiigy,  they  put  it  ofl^till  the  next  night.  And 
when  she  entered  the  carriage,  on  her  way 
to  join  her  husband,  all  exhibition  of  popular 
indignation  was  suspended,  as  if  respectful 
pity  for  the  grief  and  shame  she  suffered,  for 
the  time  overcame  every  other  feeling. 

Mrs.  Arnold  resided  with  her  husband  for 
a  short  time  in  the  city  of  St.  John,  New 
Brunswick,  and  was  long  remembered  by  per- 
sons who  knew  her  there,  and  who  spoke 
much  of  her  beauty  and  fascination.  She 
afterwards  lived  in  England.  Mr.  Sabine 
says  that  she  and  Arnold  were  seen  by  an 
American  loyalist  in  Wet»tminster  Abbey, 
slanding  before  the  cenotaphy  erected  by  the 


command  of  the  king,  in  memory  of  the  un- 
fortunate Andre.  With  what  feeling  the 
traitor  viewed  the  monument  of  the  man  his 
crime  had  sacrificed  is  not  known ;  but  he 
who  saw  him  standing  there  turned  away 
with  horror. 

Mrs.  Arnold  survived  her  husband  three 
years,  and  died  in  London  in  1804,  at  the  age 
of  forty-three.  Little  is  known  of  her  af\er 
the  blasting  of  the  bright  promises  of  her 
youth  by  her  husband's  crime,  and  a  dreary 
obscurity  hangs  over  the  close  of  her  career; 
but  her  relatives  in  Philadelphia  cherish  her 
memory  with  respect  and  affection. 

Hannah,  the  sister  of  Arnold,  whoee  affec- 
tion followed  him  through  his  guilty  career, 
possessed  great  excellence  of  character ;  but 
no  particulars  have  been  obtained  by  which 
full  justice  could  be  done  her.  Mr.  Sabine 
says :-— "  That  she  was  a  true  woman  in  the 
highest  possible  sense  I  do  not  entertain  a 
doubt ;"  and  the  same  opinion  of  her  is  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Sparks. 

[Mrg.  Ellett*!  Women  of  tbe  Revolution.] 


f  From  tbe  Ladies*  Companion.] 

THE  MIRACLE-PLAY  IN  THE  AM- 
MERGAU. 

Dear  Munich,  Jaly,  1850. 

Evert  now  and  then,  during  the  last  two 
months,  certain  bright-colored  placards,  past- 
ed at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  have  greatly 
excited  my  curiosity.  These  placards  an- 
nounced, that  on  certain  days  specified  con- 
veyances woold  depart  for  the  accommodation 
of  persons  desirous  of  witnessing  the  per- 
formance of  the  Miracle-Play  at  Ober  Am- 
mergau. 

"A  miracle-play !"  I  exclaimed.  "A  mir- 
acle-play now-a-days  !*'  Numerous  were  my 
inquiries  regarding  the  play  and  its  perform- 
ers, and  various  were  the  remarks  which  my 
inquiries  called  forth.  From  my  two  or  three 
English  friends,  exclamations  of  horror;  from 
the  good  Catholic  people  of  our  house,  excla- 
mations of  pious  delight;  from  our  excellent 
friend,  Profi^ssor  R.,  alone,  the  information  I 
required.  **Thi8  play,"  said  he,  "is  performed 
by  the  peasants  of  Ober  Ammergau  and  the 
neighboring  villages,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow 
made  during  a  terrible  pestilence,  in  16:)d. 
When  the  pestilence  was  at  its  height,  the 
poor  peasants  vowed  to  God,  that  if  he  would 
stay  the  plague,  they  would  perform,  every 
ten  years,  in  token  of  their  deep  gratitude, 
and,  (in  their  opinion,)as  a  means  of  religious 
instruction  tor  the  inhabitants  of  this  district, 
the  whole  Passion  of  our  Saviour,  from  bis 
entrance  into  Jerusalem  to  his  Ascension. 
This  Miracle. Play,*'  continued  cor  friend, 
••has  been  religiously  performed  every  ten 
years  un^il  Uie  present  time*    On  the  last 
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three  occasions,  the  music  and  the  whole 
spectacle  have  been  somewhat  altered  and 
heightened  in  artistic  effect ;  and  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  meet  with  a  more  striking 
picture  of  a  past  age  and  mode  of  thought. 
Let  me  perpuide  you,"  said  he,"  to  start  with 
one  of  these  steU-UMffen^  the  very  next  time 
the  i^ay  is  performed,  for  jrou  will  not  repent 
of  it«  Ober  Amroergau  is  situated  in  our 
Bavarian  Highlands,  among  the  Noric  Alps!" 

That  was  enoitgb  to  decfde  me  and  my 
friend  Miss  ,  whose  whole  experience  of 
mountains  was  confined  to  the  pictured  motm- 
tains  of  oar  London  exhibitions  and  pano- 
ramas, and  to  a  certain  vision  of  ethereal 
mountains— **cloads,"  as  she  still  sceptically 
called  them — ^wbich  I  hadtriumphantly  point- 
ed out  to  her  as  "the  Alps,'*  on  our  way  hither 
from  Augsburg. 

Not  even  rain  could  damp  our  enthusiasm ; 
although  it  had  rained  for  the  whole  week, 
pouring  down  in  torrents  nntil  Munich  was 
as  gloomy-looking  as  London  in  November. 
Oor  places  were  duly  taken  in  the  ttelU 
wagen  amid  the  rain  ;  and  amid  the  rain  we 
rose  at  hal^past  three  on  Saturday  rooming, 
and,  after  a  hasty  cup  of  tea  prepared  over  oar 
spirit-lamp,  and  with  our  carpet-bags  in  our 
hands,  issued  forth  hito  the  wet,  silent  strectp, 
onder  a  most  leaden  melancholy  sky.  Yet 
had  not  Professor  R.  quoted  to  us  his  favorite 
German  proverb,  Den  muthigen  gthort  die 
We/I— The  world  belongs  to  the  brave?  That 
was  to  be  our  maxim.  Fine  weather,  we 
doubted  not,  as  well  as  other  fine  things, 
would  be  our8,ror  we  had  long  reckoned  our- 
selves among  the  brave.  Still  we  were  haunt- 
ed by  various  descriptions  we  had  heard  of  the 
Ober  Ammergau  Judas  hanging  himself  un- 
der a  red  umbrella ! 

Outside  the  Send  linger  Gate,  which  looked 
particularly  ruinous  and  dilapidated  on  that 
damp  and  gloomy  morning,  we  found  assem- 
bled, under  an  awning,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  tidUwagen  passengers,  all  provided 
with  umbrellas,  all  gazing  up  to  the  sky,  and 
all  declaring,  with  a  very  doleful  and  hope- 
less expression  of  countenance,  **  that  they 
were  certain  it  would  be  fine !"  Do  you  ask 
to  what  class  these  people  belongedj!  With 
the  exception  of  one  jolly,  rather  dirty.  Catho- 
lic priest,  and  two  fat  little  men,  whom  I  de- 
cided were  a  shoemaker  and  a  dyer,  all  the 
companjr  in  oor  tteU-wagen  were  women; 
all  wearing  caps,  and  the  Munich  head-dress 
of  gold  and  silver  thread,  and  not  bonnets, 
which  marked  them  as  belonging  to  the  lower 
and  middle  citizen  class.  Most  of  the  ve- 
hicles were  filled  with  travellers  of  a  similar 
kind — ^jolly,  beer-drinking  Munich  folk — not 
particularly  refined,  but  very  merry  and  good- 
humored. 

Oar  especial  tiell-wtigen  'soon  made  its 
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appearance,  a  long-bodied  yellow  omnibus, 
with  a  large  leathern  heaA  in  front,(the  cab- 
riolet,) be^re  which  sat  the  driver,  dressed  hfi 
a  light  blue  jacket  ornamented  with  black 
velvet  breeches,  enormous  black  leathern 
boots  coming  up  above  the  knees,  and  a  pictur- 
esque black  felt  hat,  with  a  broad  band  round 
it,  adorned  with  a  huge  silver  buckle.  You 
will  recognize  many  an  old  acquaintance  of 
ours  in  this  portrait,  and  alw  in  the  two  lean, 
shambling,  indefatigable  horses,  in  their  high- 
pointed  collars  and  rope-traces,  which  drew 
us  to  Ammergau  and  back,  travelling  almost 
night  and  day  as  though  they  had  been  ma- 
chines, and  not  creatures  of  living  bone  and 
muscle. 

We  were  soon  seated,  Janie  and  I,  under 
the  biff  hood  of  the  cabriolet,  beside  a  quiet, 
pious  Tittle  body,  who  carried  in  her  hand  a 
white  pocket-handkerchief  and  two  rosebuds, 
and  who  solaced  herself  by  saying  her  prayers 
at  the  church  of  every  village  where  we  stop- 
ped, and  by  reading  in  a  little  religious  book, 
and  then  sleeping  as  we  journeyed  onward. 

The  coachman  cracked  his  long-lashed 
whip  at  the  imminent  risk  of  blinding  some 
unlucky  tenant  of  the  vehicle,  and  in  a  few 
minntes,  between  the  tall  poplars  that  skirted 
the  road,  we  caught  once  more  a  thrilling 
glimpse  of  those  cloudlike  mountains,  their 
peaks  catching,  ev^n  on  that  gloomy  gray 
morning,  the  {plow  of  sunrise,  and  shining  out 
like  golden  mam.  On  we  went,  through 
village  after  v^age,  being  struck  with  two 
things,  firstly,  their  may-poles,  adorned  to  a 
considerable  height  with  all  manner  of  de- 
vices—emblems, I  believe,  of  different  trades 
—little  houses,  flags,  animals,  hrexeU — little 
cakes,  twisted  like  a  true  lover's  knot — and 
similar  fancies,  all  of  which  produced  a  singo* 
larly  droll  effect;  and,  secondly,  the  gradual 
change  from  the  ordinary  German  style  of 
cottage-architecture  into  that  of  the  Tyrolean 
and  Swiss.  By  the  time  we  reached  Staren- 
berg,  a  favorite  resort  of  the  Munich  people 
of  all  classes  during  the  summer,  from  royalty 
to  the  sickly  consumptive  dress-maker,  and 
of  artists  especially — we  were  surrounded  by 
quaint,  wooden  houses,  under  the  projecting 
eaves  of  whose  shingle  and  stone-covered 
roofs  ran  picturesque  wooden  balconies,  all 
looking,  as  my  companion  observed,  **  very 
like  something  on  the  stage.  ** 

Leaving  Starenberg  slowly  but  pleasantly 
we  journeyed  on  through  the  rest  of  that 
live-long  dsy,  until  we  arrived,  in  a  gleam  of 
delicious  sunset,  at  the  little,  quiet  town  of 
Mnmau.  Thev  call  Mumau  a  town,  but  it 
is  a  marvellously  small  one,  and  would  have 
been  as  still  as  death  but  for  the  Ammergau 
visitors.  So  great  was  the  overflow  of 
strangers  at  the  Oast-Haus  that  it  was  not 
with^t  difficalty  we  were  able   to  tecttre 
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a  chamber  to  ourselves.  The  bustle  and  con- 
fusion, the  hubbi^  and  noise  in  the  house 
were  inconceivable,  and,  therefore,  although 
we  were  to  start  at  half-past  one  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  had,  consequently,  very  little  time 
for  rest,  the  calm  evening  sunshine  out  of 
doors  soon  invited  us  forth.  The  mountains 
seemed  fairly  to  close  in  the  street  of  the  little 
town,  but  still  a  plain  extended  from  the 
gentle  slope  on  which  Murnau  stands  at  the 
toot  of  the  Alpine  chain. 

When  all  was  gray  and  mysterious,  and 
the  silence  of  twilight  had  become  yet  more 
perceptible  from  the  ceasing  of  the  vesper- 
bell,  which  had  been  sounding  from  a  distant 
church,  we  reluctantly  turned  our  steps  hotel- 
wards.  Stalwart  women,  and  girls  strong  as 
men,  were  resting  themselves  at  their  doors, 
or  fetching  water  from  the.  fountains  as  we 
passed  up  the  village  street  Where  were 
the  men  and  boys?  1  know  not:  perhaps  in 
the  beer- houses. 

It  was  a  strange  fragment  of  a  night,  that 
at  Murnau  !  Throwing  ourselves  half-dressed 
on  our  beds  we  tried  to  sleep ;  but  that  was 
impossible ;  the  whole  town  was  astir  apd 
about  as  noisy  as  Cheapeide,  with  an  inces- 
sant rattle  of  peasant  carts,  steU-wagen,  and 
vehicles  of  all  descriptions,  which  were  jolt- 
ing over  the  uneven  pavement  on  their  way 
to  Ammergau;  and  if  by  any  charm  you  did 
lose  consciousness  for  a  moment,  you  were 
woke  up  again  by  the  w&tchman  chanting 
his  verse,  and  calling  out^l^  quarters  of  the 
hour. 

By  one  o'clock  all  the  travellers  were  again 
astir.  We  again  took  our  places  in  the 
cabriolet ;  Janie^s  sleepy  head  soon  sank  upon 
my  shoulder,  whilst  1,  only  too  widely  awake, 
gazed  out  into  the  star-light,  and  felt,  rather 
than  saw,  that  we  were  entering  the  moun- 
tain-gorge. 

Stellrwagen  after  stell-wagen  passed  us ; 
now  an  eil-wagen^  with  its  four  horses  and 
postilions ;  now  a  gentleman's  carriage,  with 
its  flaring  lamps ;  now  groups  of  pedestrians ; 
now  wagon  afler  wagon  filled  with  peasant 
women,  their  long  rows  of  white  draperied 
heads  flitting  along  the  dark  road  before  us 
like  strange  moths,  and  looking  in  the  odd 
gray  light  of  dawn  as  phantom-like,  almost, 
as  the  cold,  white,  solemn  peaks  draperied 
with  snow,  above  ua 

It  was  now  four  o'clock  on  Sunday  room- 
ing, and  intensely  cold ;  we  were  well 
pleased,  therefore,  at  the  foot  of  the  Eltal berg 
to  alight  from  our  cabriolet,  and  to  commence 
with  our  fellow-travel  I  er8,  and  numerous 
other  pilgrims,  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  on 
foot  Cold  as  it  was,  the  sun  was  already 
shining  down  into  the  pleasant  birch  and 
pine  woods  throofifh  which  our  road  wound, 
and  gilding  the  mountain  peaks;  a  torrent 


was  dashing  and  leaping  over  huge  rocks  in 
the  gorge  below  us,  the  birds  singing,  and 
all  was  fresh  and  joyou&  The  most  remark- 
able feature  of  the  scene,  however,  was  the 
people !  From  the  rustic  inn  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  to  the  inn  at  the  top,  where  is  a 
celebrated  pilgrimage  church — and  all  along 
the  road  thence  to  Ammergau,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  was  one  dense  stream  of 
people !  That  crowd  of  peasants  ascending 
the  mountain  was  to  me  an  aflTectin^  sight — 
my  eyes  and  my  heart  involuntarily  filled 
with  tears !  Their  earnest,  grave,  yet  cheer- 
ful countenances,  told  me  tluit  it  was  a  deep» 
religious  object  they  had  in  view ;  it  was  not 
curiosity  and  the  love  of  pleasure  which 
urged  them  up  that  steep  ascent;  it  wan 
with  faith  and  pious  hope  that  they  pressed 
onward !  Men,  women,  old  and  middle-aged, 
youths,  maidens^  children,  .  family  groups, 
neighbors  and  friends,  all  banded  together  to 
witness  this  outward  rendering  of  £e  spirit 
of  their  creed.  The  variety  of  costume 
showed  that  the  whole  district  for  many 
miles  round  had  sent  out  ks  votaries.  There 
were  groups  of  pure  Tyroleans,  with  their 
green  sugar-loaf  hats  adorned  with  golden 
cord  and  tassels,  Itufis  of  feathers  or  artificial 
flowers;  there  were  many  semi-Tyrolean 
dresses,  and  vast  numbers  of  women  wearing 
the  queer,  heav^  Tartar-looking  cap  of  bad- 
ger-skin, peculiar,  I  believe,  to  the  Ober 
Ammergau  district ;  there  were  bodices  and 
petticoats,  and  head-dresses  of  every  color  of 
the  rainbow^red,  green,  and  blue,  being, 
however,  predominant ;  there  was  a  consid- 
erable sprinkling,  also,  of  the  swallow-tailed 
gold  and  silver  Munich  cap,  and  no  lack  of 
red  umbrellas !  How  gay  this  winding  mul- 
titude made  the  mountain,  vou  can  well 
imagine.  Slowly  and  painfully  behind  each 
group  ascended  the  poor,  tired  horses,  drag- 
ging the  skeleton-like  peasant's-cart,  ilell' 
wagerif  or  ein^pann,  as  it  might  be. 

Ever  and  anon  some  frightfully  deformed 
or  diseased  wretch  would  solicit  alms,  which 
were  as  freely  given  by  the  poor  peasants  as 
they  were  eagerly  demanded  by  the  misera- 
ble beggars.  These  disgusting  fungi  of  Ca- 
tholicisgn  were  a  strange  comment  on  the 
scene.  My  companion  and  I,  in  our  Regent 
street  dresses,  and  with  our  Protestant  hearts, 
seemed  singularly  out  of  place  in  a  crowd  of 
simple  peasants  on  their  way  to  a  Miracle- 
Play  ;  we  felt  out  of  keepiner  with  them  and 
their  child-like  faith;  we  drew  inferences, 
and  made  comments ;  they  went  on  in  that 
earnest  simplicity,  and  with  all  that  primitive 
piety  which  is  one^s  idea  of  peasant  life  as  it 
exists  in  the  poems  of  Uhland  and  the  tales 
of  Auerbach. 

Afler  having  refreshed  their  souls  at  the 
church  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  and 
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their  bodies  at  the  ipn,  oar  pilgrriois  mounted 
their  various  vehicles  and  pursued  their  way ; 
the  road  to  Ober  Aramer;gau  becoming  more 
animated  the  nearer  we  approached  it 

The  6r9t  view  of  Ober  Amroergau  some- 
what disappointed  us.  It  lies  in  a  smiling 
green  valley  surrounded  by  hills  rath  A  than 
mouDtains,  and  excepting  for  the  architec- 
tare  of  the  cottages  and  certain  rugged  lines 
of  peaks  and  cliis  telling  of  Alpine  origin, 
might  have  passed  for  a  retired  Derbyshire 
dale. 

We  had  brought  from  our  friend  Professor 
R.,  a  letter  to  Uie  peasant,  Tobias  Flunger, 
who  performed  the  character  of  Christ,  and 
this  circumstance  won  for  us  good  respect 
among  our  fellow-travellers.  The  steU-wa^en 
diove  up  to  his  house,  which  is  the  second  in 
the  village,  and  surrounded  by  a  gay  little 
garden.  Tobias  Flun^r  came  on t  to  receive 
lu^  and  you  may  imagme  our  surprise,  when, 
instead  of  a  peasant,  as  we  had  imagined,  we 
beheld  a  gentleman  to  all  appearance  in  a 
sray  sort  of  undress  coat,  and  with  a  scarlet 
Fez  on  his  head.  He  was  certainly  hand- 
some, and  welcomed  us  with  a  calm  yet 
warm-hearted  courtesy.  As  he  removed  his 
Fez  we  saw  his  dark  glossy  hair  parted  above 
the  centre  of  his  brow  and  fiilling  in  rich 
waves  upon  his  shoulders,  and  that  his  me- 
lancholy dark  eyea,  his  pale  brow,  his  ema- 
ciated features,  his  short,  black  beard,  all 
bore  the  roost  strange  and  startling  resemb- 
lance to  the  heads  of  the  Saviour  as  repre- 
sented by  the  early  Italian  painters. 

There  was  something  to  my  mind  almost 
fearful  in  this  resemblance,  and  Tobias  Flun- 
ger seemed  to  act  and  speak  like  one  filled 
with  a  mysterious  awe.  If  this  be  an  act  of 
worship  in  him,  this  personation  of  our  Lord, 
what  will  be  its  efkctB  upon  him  in  after 
life  1  There  was  a  something  so  strange,  so 
unspeakably  melancholy  in  his  emaciated 
countenance,  that  I  found  my  imagination 
soon  busily  speculating  upon  the  true  read* 
iog  of  its  expression. 

At  the  door  we  were  also  met  by  his  wife 
and  little  daughter,  themselves  peasants  in 
appearance,  but  cheerfnl  and  kind  in  their 
welcome  aa  if  we  had  been  old  friends.  The 
whole  cottage  was  in  harmony  with  its  in- 
halntantsi,  bright!  cheerful,  and  filled  with 
traces  of  a  simple,  pbus,  beautiful  existence. 
We  were  taken  into  a  little  room,  half  cham- 
ber, half  study;  upon  the  walls  were  several 
well  chosen  engravings  after  Hess  and  Over- 
beck  ;  an  old-fiishioned  cabinet,  fronted  with 
glass,  contained  various  <iaaint  drinking- 
f  lassea  and  exquisite  specimens  of  carving 
in  wood,  an  art  greatly  practised  in  the  vit 
lage.  On  one  aide  d  the  cabinet  hung  a 
violin,  and  above  it  and  another  cabinet  were 
arranged  ca^taof  hands  and  feet.    On  no- 


ticing theee  thinga  to  the  wife  she  said  that 
her  husband  was  a  carver  in  wood  by  pro- 
feraion,  and  had  brought  these  with  him  from 
Munich  to  assist  him  in  his  art 

'^  He  is  a  great  carver  of  crucifixes  ami 
Madonnas,*'  she  continued,  '*you  roust  see 
his  works.**  He  was  an  artist,  then,  this 
Tobias  Flunger,  with  his  grave,  sad  coun- 
tenance, his  air  of  superioritv ;  yes^  much 
was  now  explained.  And  no  doubt  his  artist- 
feeling  had  been  brought  into  operation  fur 
the  benefit  of  the  Miracle-Play  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  schoolmaater  of  Ober  Am- 
mergau  had  taxed  his  musical  skill  for  the 
production  of  the  music. 

It  was  now  seven  o^clock,  and  as  it  yet 
wanted  an  hour  till  the  commencement  oi 
the  play,  our  kind  artistic  host,  with  that 
strange,  melancholy,  awe-inspiring  counte- 
nance of  his,  insisted  upon  accompanying  us 
through  the  village  and  showing  us  speci- 
mens of  the  wo«i-carvihg.  ^«  There  was 
yet  plenty  of  time,*'  he  said,  **  for  him  to 
prepare  fbr  the  play." 

The  village  street  was  thronged  with  peo- 
ple and  carriages  of  all  descriptions,  all  was 
gay  and  bustling  as  in  preparation  of  some 
great  festival ;  the  bells  rang  joyously  from 
the  Jittle  church-tower ;  fantastically  arrayed 
figures,  as  if  stepped  forth'  from  some  old 
sacred  picture,  were  ever  and  anon  seen  fiit^ 
ting  throuffh  the  not  less  gayly  attired,  but 
more  work-a-day  looking  groups,  and  as 
Tobias  Flunger  passed  on  with  his  sad, 
dreamy  air,  a  low  whisper  followed  him  of, 
"There  goes  Christ!" 

At  the  sound  of  a  small  cannon  the  motley 
crowd  hastened  towards  the  theatre,  which 
was  a  large,  unsightly  wooden  enclosure, 
erected  on  a  broad  green  meadow,  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  village.  A  few  poplars 
growing  on  either  side  of  the  enclosure,  no 
doubt  mark  from  one  ten  years  to  another 
the  precise  spot  The  brightly  painted  pedi- 
ment of  the  proscenium  rose  above  the  rude 
wooden  fence;  crowds  of  people  already 
thronged  the  hastiW  erected  flights  of  steps 
leading  to  the  difierent  entrances.  A  few 
moments  more  and  we  are  seated  in  the 
boxes  precisely  opposite  the  front  of  the  stage. 
A  sea  of  heads  is  below  us  in  the  pit,  a  sea 
whose  waves  are  Tyrolean  hats,  glittering 
Reg^  Haube^  ponderous  badger-skins,  with 
now  and  then  a  dash  of  fbamlile  white  hand- 
kerchiefs. This  foam  greatly  increased  with 
the  heat  of  the  sun ;  the  women  throwing 
over  their  other  head-gear  snowy  handker- 
chiefs to  protect  them  from  his  rays.  In  the 
boxes  on  either  side  of  us  sat  the  gentlefolks, 
and  very  grand  folks  some  of  them  were,  I 
am  sure.  Could  we  only  have  known  their 
names  we  should  have  found  a  considerable 
sprinkling  of  Qrqfen  and   Grris^nnen,   of 
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Fursten  and  Furstiniten,  not  to  epeak  of 
common  votis  and  Gekeimrathe  and  Ho- 
frathe,  and  Profeasoren. 

With  the  iirBt  feeble  notes  from  the  or- 
chestra, and  very  feeble  at  first  they  were,  a 
dead  silence  sunk  down  upon  the  multitude : 
as  people  say,  **  you  might  have  beard  a  pin 
drop/'  All  was  breathless  expectation.  And 
soon,  beneath  the  blue  dome  of  heaven,  and 
with  God*s  sunlight  showered  down  upon 
them,  a  fantastic  vision  paFsed  across  the 
stage;  their  white  tunics  glanced  in  the 
lifirht,  their  crimson,  violet,  and  azure  man- 
tles swept  the  ground,  their  plumed  head- 
dresses waved  in  the  breeze; — they  looked 
like  some  strange  flight  of  fabulous  birds. 
This  was  the  chorus,  attired  to  represent 
angels.  Like  the  antique  chorus  they  sang 
the  argument  of  the  .play.  With  waving 
hands  and  solemn  music  their  united  voices 
pealed  forth  words  of  blessing,  of  *♦  Peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  towards  men;'*  they  sang 
of  God's  infinite  love  in  sending  among  men 
his  blessed  Son ;  and  their  voices  rose  to- 
wards heaven  and  echoed  among  the  hills. 
And  whilst  they  thus  sang  your  hearts  were 
strangely  touched,  and  your  eyes  wandered 
away  from  those  singular  peasant-angels  and 
their  peasant  audience,  up  to  the  deep,  cloud- 
less blue  sky  above  their  heads ;  you  heard 
the  rustle  of  green  trees  around  you,  and 
caught  glimpses  of  mountains,  and  all  seemed 
a  strange,  fantastical,  poetical  dream. 

But  now  the  cborus  retired  and  the  cur- 
tain slowly  rose.  There  is  a  tread  of  feet,  a 
hum  of  voices,  a  crowd  approaches,  children 
shout,  wave  palm-branches  and  scatter  flow- 
ers. In  the  centre  of  the  multitude  on  the 
stage,  riding  upon  an  ass,  sits  a  majestic 
figure  clothed  in  a  long  violet-colored  robe, 
the  heavy  folds  of  a  crimson  mantle  falling 
around  him.  His  hands  are  laid  across  his 
breast;  his  face  is  meekly  raised  towards 
heaven  with  an  adoring  love.  Behind  t^- 
lemnly  follows  a  group  of  grave  men,  staves 
in  their  hands,  ample  drapery  sweeping  the 
ground ;  you  recognize  John  in  the  handsome, 
almost  feminine  youth,  clothed  in  the  green 
and  scarlet  robes  and  with  flowing  locks; 
and  there  is  Peter  with  his  eager  counte- 
nance ;  and  that  man  with  the  brooding  look 
and  wrapt  in  a  flame-colored  mantle,  that 
must  be  Judas!  The  children  shout  and 
wave  their  palm-branches,  and  the  proces- 
sion moves  on — ^and  that  fatal  triuftiphal 
entry  is  made  into  Jerusalem. 

Again  appears  that  tall  majestic  figure  in 
his  violet  robe;  his  features  are  lit  up  with  a 
holy  indignation ;  a  scourge  is  in  his  hand  ; 
he  overturns  the  tables  of  the  money-changers 
and  drives  before  him  a  craven,  avaricious 
crowd!  An  excited  assembly  of  aged  iT.en, 
with  long  and  venerable  beards  falling  on 


their  breasts,  their  features  inflamed  with 
rage,  with  gestures  of  vengeance,  horror  and 
contempt,  plot  and  decide  upon  his  death  ! 
He,  meantime,  sits  calmly  at  Bethany  among 
his  friends,  and  a  woman,  with  beautiful  long 
hair  falling  around  her,  kisses  his  feet  aiid 
anoints  them  with  precious  ointment  from 
her  alabaster  vase.  And  now  he  sits  at  a 
long  table,  his  friends  on  either  hand  ;— John 
leans  upon  his  breast;  he  breaks  the  bread. 
Judas,  seized  by  his  evil  thought,  rises  from 
the  table,  wraps  himself  closely  in  bis  man- 
tle, bows  his  head  and  passes  out  Again 
the  scene  changes ;  it  is  a  garden.  That  sad, 
grave  man  gazes  with  disappointed  love  upon 
his  sleeping  fi-iends;  he  turns  away  and 
prays,  bow^  in  agony.  There  is  a  tnmult ! 
That  figure  wrapped  In  its  flame-colored 
robe  again  appears !  There  is  an  encounter ; 
a  flash  of  swords !  and  the  majestic,  melan- 
choly, violet-robed  figure,  with  meekly  bowed 
head,  is  borne  away!  And  thus  ends  the 
first  act  of  this  saddest  of  all  tragedies. 

We  had  come  expecting  to  feel  our  souls 
revolt  at  so  material  a  representation  of  Christ, 
as  any  representation  of  him  we  naturally 
imagined  must  be  in  a  peasant's  Miracle 
Play.  Yet  so  far,  strange  to  confess,  neither 
horror,  disgust,  nor  contempt  was  excited  in 
our  minds.  Such  an  earnest  solemnity  and 
simplicity  breathed  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  performance,  that  to  me,  at  least,  any- 
thing like  anger,  or  a  perception  of  the  ludi- 
crous, would  have  seemed  more  irreverent  on 
my  part  than  was  this  simple,  childlike  ren- 
dering of  the  sublime  Christian  tragedy.  We 
felt  at  times  as  though  the  figures  of  Cima- 
bue's,  Giotto's  and  Perugino's  pictures  had 
become  animated,  and  were  moving  before 
us ;  there  was  the  same  simple  arrangement 
and  bnlliant  color  of  drapery — the  same  earn- 
est quiet  dignity  about  the  heads,  whilst  the 
entire  absence  of  all  theatrical  eflect  wonder- 
fully increased  the  illusion.  There  were 
scenes  and  groups  so  extraordinarily  like  the 
early  Italian  pictures  that  you  could  have 
declared  they  were  the  works  of  Giotto  and 
Perugino,  and  not  living  men  and  women, 
had  not  the  figures  moved  and  spoken,  and 
the  breeze  stirred  their  richly-colored  dra- 
pery, and  the  sun  cast  long,  moving  shadows 
behind  them  on  the  stage.  These  eflects  of 
sunshine  and  shadow,  and  of  drapery  flut- 
tered by  the  wind,  were  very  striking  and 
beautifbl ;  one  could  have  imagined  how  the 
Greeks  must  have  availed  themselves  of  such 
striking  effects  in  their  theatres  open  to  the 
sky. 

Between  each  scene  taken  from  the  life 
of  Chrif^t  was  a  tableau  vivant,  chosen  from 
the  old  Testament,  and  typical  of  the  pas- 
nge  which  shfHild  succeed  it  from  the  New 
Testament    Each  tableau  was  explained  by 
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the  choras,  which  duly  swept  acroes  the 
8tage  in  all  their  grandeur.  Those  pictures 
from  the  Old  Testament  were  singularly 
inferior  to  the  reel  of  the  ppectacle,  impress- 
ing you  most  unpleasantly  with  a  sense  of 
tinsel  and  trumpery,  and  so  stiff  and  hard  in 
their  outlines,  that  I  cannot  even  now  divest 
my  mind  of  the  idea  that  the  figures  were 
carved  in  wood  and  were  not  living  people. 
Not  a  limb  moved,  not  a  fold  was  stirred ; 
there  was  nothing  of  the  soft,  melting  out- 
lines of  nature,  none  of  the  grace  of  life ; 
they  were  precisely  like  the  tawdry,  hideous 
carved   saints  that   one   sees  here   in  the 


doubt  about  that ;  even  my  dear  incredulous 
companion  was  now  willing  to  admit  it. 

But  there  was  no  time  to  linger  over  pic- 
turesque effects  or  sentimental  meditations, 
any  ntore  than  over  Braten  and  salad ! 

Tlie  canon  acrain  sounded,  the  people  again 
streamed  touards  the  theatre.  We  were 
agam  in  our  places,  and  again  commenced 
that  long,  monotonous  exhibition.  Bnt  the 
peasant  portion  of  the  audience  were  as  un- 
wearying as  the  actors  themselves;  to  them, 
indeed,  the  second  part  was  the  most  in- 
tensely interesting  of  all — £in€  kcrzruh^ 
rendCf  angreifende  Gesckichte — whilt«t  to 
churches.  Spite  c^  repeated  assurances  to '  us  it  beome  truly  revolting  and  painful, 
the  contrary,  I  cannot  help  still  feeling  as  I  There  was  no  sparing  of  agony,  and  blood 
though  these  figures  were  an  offering  to  the  and  horror;  it  was  our  Lord's  Passion  stripped 
play  from  the  wood-carvers  of  the  village.  of  all  its  spiritual  suffering — it  was  the  an- 
The  performance  had  commenced  at  eight  ^uish  of  the  flesh — it  was  the  material  side 
o*clock,  and  now  it  was  one,  and  a  pause  I  of  Catholicism.     It  was  a  painful,  heart-r«nd- 


therefore  ensued — the  first  pause  of  any  kind 
during  those  five  long  hours—for  tableau, 
and  chorus,  and  acting  had  succeeded  each 
other  in  the  most  rapid,  unwearied,  yet 
wearying  routine  !    One  felt  perfectly  giddy 


ing,  hurrying  to  and  fro,  amid  brutal  soldiery 
and  an  enraged  mob,  of  that  pale,  emaciated, 
violet-robed  figure  :  then  there  was  his  faint- 
ing under  the  cross ;  the  crowning  him  with 
thorns;    the  scourging,  the  buffeting,    the 


and  exhausted  by  such  a  ceaseless  strain  of!  spitttng  upon  him ;  and  the  soldiers  laughed 
music,  color  and  motion.  Yet  the  actors,  as  I  and  scoffed,  and  derided  with  fierce  brutality, 
if  made  of  iron,  appeared  untouched  by  fa-  { and  the  pr ople  and  the  high-priest  jeered 
tigue,  and  up  to  the  very  end  of  the  second  '  and  shouted  ;  and  ever  be  was  meek  and 
part,  which  lasted  from  two  to  five,  played   gentle.    Then  came  the  crucifixion ;  and  as 


with  the  same  earnest  energy,  and  the  cho- 
ras sang  with  the  same  powerful  voice. 

Again  the  little  village  was  all  astir.  The 
bells  rang ;  the  peasants  refreshed  themselves 
beneath  the  trees  in  gay  groups,  or  crowded 
ioto  the   one  public  house.    And   what  a 


the  chorus  sang  of  the  great  agony,  you 
heard  from  behmd  the  curtain,  the  strokes  of 
the  hammer  as  the  huge  nails  were  driven 
into  the  cross«  and,  as  your  imagination  be- 
lieved, through  his  poor,  pale  hands  and  feet, 
and  then,  as  the  curtain  slowly  rose  to  the 


bustle  there  was  in  that  one  little  inn !    In  '  dying  tones  of  the  chorus,  you  beheld  him 
the  lower  rooms  a  devouring  of  fond  and  a  I  hanging  on  the  cross  between  the  two  cruci- 


swallowing  of  beer,  and  a  cloud  of  smoke, 
and  a  noise  of  tonfifues,  and  a  stench  inde- 
scribable and  inconceivable  to  any  who  do 
not  know  what  a  German  village  inn  i& 
Upstairs  things  were  scarcely  less  attractive, 
although  there  sat  the  guests  of  a  higher 
xank.  The  noise  anJ  crowd  and  close  air  of 
that  little  mn,  however,  were  so  appalling  to 
our  English  nerves,  that  we  escaped  as 
quickly  as  we  could  to  the  garden,  where, 
amidst  groups  of  picturesque  peasant s-^most 
touch ingly  courteous  in  their  behavior  to  ns 
foreigners — we  found  a  comparatively  quiet 
nook  at  a  table.  #The  scene  was  peculiar ; 
rows  of  gayly  attired  peasants  seated  at  loner 
tables!,  laughing,  and  drinking  beer  out  of 
qaintly-shaped  glasses  with  little  pewter  lids ; 
trefs  waving  above  their  heads,  roses  and 
lilips  blooming  around  them;  a  back-ground 
of  Tyrolean  roofs  covered  with  their  large 
rounJ  stones,  and  sharp,  jagged  Alpine  peaks, 


fied  thievea  Both  myself  and  my  compan« 
ion  turned  away  from  the  spectacle,  sick 
with  horror.  They  divided  his  garments  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross ;  they  pierced  his  side ; 
the  bl(«d  flowed  apparently  from  the  wound, 
and  from  his  martyred  hands  and  feet.  The 
virgin  and  Mary  Magdalen,  and  the  disciples 
lamented  around  the  foot  of  the  cross,  in 
groups  and  attitudes  such  as  we  see  in  the 
aid  p  ciures.  Then  came  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thea;  the  body  was  taken  down  and  laid 
upon  white  linen,  and  quietly,  solemnly, 
and  mournfully  followed  by  the  weeping  wo- 
men, was  borne  to  the  grave.  Next  came 
the  visit  of  the  women  to  the  sepulchre ;  the 
vision  of  the  angels ;  the  surprise  and  joy  of 
the  women ;  and  lastly,  as  the  grand  finale^ 
the  resurrection ! 

The  Miracle  Play  was  at  an  end ;  and 
now  the  peasants  began  once  more  to  breathe, 
and  to  return  to  common  life ;  and  we  most 


rising  closely  behind  the  cottages  into  the  |  heartily  rejoiced  that  this  long,  long  martyr- 
sonny  sky.  P**asant  girls  brought  bouquets  i  dom  was  over.  A  martyrdom  in  two  senses, 
of  the  Alpine  rose  to  offt>r  the  strangers,  for  a  more  fatiguing  summer  day's  work 
Yes,  we  were  among  the  Alpe,  there  was  no  '  than  the  witnessing  of  this  performance* 
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which,  with  but  one  hoar's  pause,  had  lasted 
from  eight  in  the  morning  till  five  in  the 
evening,  cannot  be  conceived.  How  the 
poor  peasants  managed  to  endure  the  burn- 
ing rays  of  a  July  sun  striking  upon  their 
heads  for  eight  long  hours,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  heat  and  fatigue  necessarily  caused  by 
the  close  pressure  in  the  pit,  I  cannot  ima- 
gine. In  the  boxes,  where  the  people  were 
secured  from  the  sun  by  awnings,  many  a 
face  had,  hours  before,  began  to  assume  a 
pale  and  jaded  look,  and  many  an  attitude  to 
betray  intense  fatigue. 

But  now  all  fatigue  mu^tt  be  forgotten  in 
the  bustle  of  departure !  There  was  no  time 
allowed  for  a  moment's  refreshment;  the 
theatre  was  left  in  ghastly  emptiness  in  an 
incredibly  short  time.  Horses  were  being 
harnessed  to  carts,  stell-tDOgens,  and  all 
imaginable  kind  of  vehicles  drawn  up  before 
the  inn  and  crowding  the  village  street 
There  was  a  cracking  of  whips,  a  jingling  of 
horses'  bells,  a  rushing  to  and  fro  of  travel- 
lers; people  were  once  more  in  their  old 
seats  in  carts  and  carriages ;  there  was  a  hum 
of  voices,  a  waving  of  hands  to  departing 
acquaintances,  mostly  of  that  day's  growth — 
many  an  anxious,  hurried  search  afler  some 
missing  umbrella  or  bag — and  now  all  fairly 
started ! 

In  our  moment  of  hurried  departure,  how- 
ever, behold,  the  sad,  pale  face  of  Tobias 
Flunger,  bidding  us  adieu !  He  had  again 
assumed  his  Fez  and  his  gray  coat-^but  the 
face  was  yet  more  gentle  and  dreamy,  as 
though  the  shadow  of  the  cross  still  lay  upon 
it — and  your  eyes  sought  with  a  kind  of  mor- 
bid horror  for  the  trace  of  the  stigmata  in 
those  thin,  white  hands,  as  they  waved  a 
parting  signal.  It  was  a  relief  to  see  at  bis 
side  the  pleasant,  bright,  kind  faces  of  his 
wife  and  little  daughter.  There  was  a 
wholesome  look  of  happiness  and  common 
life  about  them. 

That  we  should  have  spoken  with  the  per- 
sonation of  Christua;  that  he  should  have 
received  us  into  his  house ;  should  even  after 
the  play  have  hastened  to  take  leave  of  us  at 
our  departure,  created  the  greatest  interest 
among  our  fellow-travellers,  and  inspired 
them  with  the  profound  est  respect  for  us.  I 
was  overwhelmed  with  questions  regarding 
him,  questions  which  probably  his  most  inti- 
mate friends  could  not  have  answered  satis- 
ftctorily.  But  no  wonder  that  he  should 
have  inspired  so  profound  an  interest,  for 
throus^hout  his  conception  and  attempt  at  the 
embodiment  of  the  awful,  unapproachable 
character  of  Christ,  there  had  flowed  a  sub- 
dued current  of  the  deepest  feeling,  a  senti- 
ment of  true  poetry,  a  piety,  an  appreciation 
of  the  highest  heroism — that  heroism  which 
shows  itself  in  self-annihilation  for  the  salva- 


tion of  suffering  humanity.  We  had  been 
greatly  struck  by  this,  and  by  the  different 
spirit  evinced  in  the  personation  of  the  Vir- 
gin. The  young  peasant-girl  who  acted  this 
character  had  studied  her  part  under  a  well- 
known  Munich  actress,  but  unfortunately, 
had  brought  away  with  her  theatrical  affec- 
tation, and  a  most  miserable  air  of  conceit 
This  was  the  sole  departure  from  that  simple, 
earnest,  unaffected  dignity  and  truthfulness 
which  had  both  astonished  and  delighted  us 
in  this  poor  peasant's  play — but  the  play  was 
their'offering  to  God !  What  wonder,  then, 
that  it  should  bear  the  stamp  of  truth  and 
fervor,  for  it  came  forth,  I  sincerely  believe, 
from  their  very  hearts'  core. 

Yours  ever,  A.  M.  H. 

[From  Cbamben'  Journal.] 

MUSIC  OP  THE  WILD. 
Processions  of  the  fairies  long  ago  were 
always  accompanied  by  the  sounds  of  music : 

Their  oaten  pipes  blew  wondroas  ejiril], 

The  hemlock  small  blew  clear; 
And  louder  notes  ft-om  hemlock  large 

And  bo|r-reed  struck  the  ear. 

—Ballad  of  Tamlaiu,  Border  Mnttreltif. 

The  bridles  of  the  el  fin  steeds  were  also  heard 
to  ring,  as  the  troops,  seen  or  unseen,  dashed 
past  the  alarmed  mortal.  It  is  just  possible 
that  there  may  have  been  a  natural  foundation 
for  this  feature  of  the  fairy  superstition,  as  has 
been  proved  to  be  the  case  with  many  other 
once-supposed  supernatural  things.  There 
is  at  least  a  class  of  natural  8ounds,of  a  some- 
what obscure  character,  which  appear  not  un- 
likely to  have  been  mistaken  in  a  supersti- 
tious age  for  fiiiry  music.  We  have  been 
assured,  though  only  on  hearsay  authority, 
that  a  few  years  ago  the  people  of  a  small 
district  in  Roxburghshire  were  kept  in  a  state 
of  excitement  for  several  days  by  sounds,  as 
of  music,  wondering  over  the  country,  for 
which  no  one  could  account,  though  all  heard 
it.  In  1^0,  some  moaning  sounds  in  Ochil 
Hills  in  Perthshire,  attracted  scientific  atten- 
tion, on  the  occasion  of  an  earthquake  taking 
place  at  Comrie,  a  few  miles  off.  The  sounds 
may  have  been  occasioned  by  earthquakes  in 
both  casea  It  has  indeed  been  remarked  as 
probable  that  the  Ochil  HNls  anciently  ac- 
quired their  name  from  sounds  connected 
with  the  Comrie  earthquakes,  which  are  of 
notable  frequency,  being  heard  amongst  them: 
for  .the  Gaelic  word  for  moaning,  nowling, 
wailing,  is  ochain  or  oeh&U,* 

There  is  a  fine  descriptive  passage  in  one 
of  James  Hogg's  poems — 

That  iindoflned  and  mingled  hum, 
Voice  of  the  de«(?rt,  never  dumb. 


*  Proceedings  of  Geological  Society.  No.  91, 1843. 
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Biany  roust  have  observed  this  iodeecribible 
eound,  ms  they  rested  quietly  and  listened  in 
lonely  situations.  It  seems  the  very  shadow 
of  absolute  silence.  The  author  of  the 
*'  Journal  of  a  Naturalist"  apparently  alludes 
to  it  when  he  speaks  of  the  ^  purely  rural, 
little  noticed,  and  indeed  local  occurrence, 
called  by  the  country  people  hummingtin 
the  air^'*  as  annually  to  be  beard  in  the  sultry 
forenoons  of  July  in  one  or  two  fields  near  bis 
dwelling.  **It  is  generally,"  he  says,  **in  some 
spacious  open  spot  that  this  murmuring  first 
arrests  our  attention.-  As  we  move  onward, 
the  sound  becomes  &inter,  and  by  degrees  is 
no  longer  audible."  He  thinks  it  must  be 
owing  to  swarms  of  bees  elevated  to  such  a 
distance  in  the  air  as  to  be  invisible.  A  nother 
writer  demurs  to  this  explanation;  **  for,"  says 
be,  *-it  so  happens  that  in  the  bosom  of  a  thick 
wood,  where  there  is  a  space  partially  opened, 
though  still  a  very  narrow  and  confined  spot, 
in  days  precisely  such  as  he  describes  them— 
that  is,  sultry,  and  in  the  middle  of  summer, 
when  the  air  is  calm — I  have  often  paused  to 
listen  to  a  similar  aerial  humming,  appearing 
to  result  firom  some  unseen  power  close  at 
hand,  which  for  several  years  I  hesitated  not 
to  attribute  to  insects;  an  opinion  I  felt 
compelled,  though  reluctantly,  to  give  up, 
since,  after  the  most  diligent  search,  I  could 
never  detect  the  presence  of  any  collected 
body  sufficiently  numerous  to  account  for  the 
efect"* 

Humboldt,  in  his  Personal  Narrative,  speaks 
of  subterranean  noises,  like  those  of  an  organ, 
beard  towards  sunrise  by  those  who  sleep 
upon  the  granite  rocks  on  the  Orinoco.  This 
will  recall  to  the  reader  the  celebrated  statue 
of  Memnon  in  Egypt,  which  at  sunrise  emit- 
ted musical  sounds— a  fact  attested  by  so 
many  respectable  writers  of  antiquity,  that 
there  seems  no  good  reason  to  doubt  it  A 
frozfto  bay  described  by  Mr.  Head  (brother  of 
Sir  Francis)  in  his  "Forest  Scenes"  presented 
similar  phenomena.  Afler  speaking  of  the 
loud  noises  produced  by  the  cracking  of  the 
ice,  he  goes  on  to  say — "A  dreary  ui^ulating 
sound  wandered  from  point  to  point,  perplex- 
ing the  mind  to  imagme  whence  it  came,  or 
whither  it  went,  and  whether  erial  or  sub- 
terranean ;  sometimes  like  low  moaning,  and 
then  swelling  into  a  deep-toned  note,  as  pro- 
duced by  some  .£olian  instrument— it  being 
in  real  ftcl,  and  without  metaphor,  the  voice 
of  winds  imprisoned  in  the  bosom  of  the  deep." 
He  found  this  recur  whenever  the  tempera- 
ture fell  very  suddenly.  It  seems  s  phenome- 
non nearly  allied  to  what  the  Welsh  and 
Scotch  call  the  soughing  of  the  wind.  The 
writer  already  quoted  by  his  initials  £.  S. 
says — **  On  turning  to  a  map  of  Cheshire,  it 

«"&&**  in  Jaaifitoo*li  Jooroal,  Marcli,  1830. 


will  be  seen  that  from  within  a  short  dis- 
tance eastward  of  Macclesfield,  a  range  of 
hills  extends  in  an  irregular  curve  to  the 
north-west,  forming  a  sort  of  concave  screen, 
somewhat  abruptly  terminating  over  the  com- 
paratively level  plains  of  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try. In  difi^rent  parts  of  these,  as  well  as 
in  more  elevated  spots,  at  the  various  distan- 
ces of  from  four  to  six  miles  or  more,  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year,  usually  in  the  early 
part  of  spring,  when  the  wind  is  easterly  and 
nearly  calm  on  the  fiats,  a  hollow  moaning 
sound  is  heard,  familiarly  termed  the  *  south- 
ing of  the  wind,'  and  evidently  proceedmg 
from  this  elevated  range  which,  I  should  add, 
is  intersected  with  numberless  ravines  or  val- 
leys; and  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  the 
atmosphere  is  in  that  precise  state  best  adap« 
ted  for  receiving  and  transmitting  undula- 
tions of  air,  a  breeze  not  perceptible  in  the 
fiat  country,  gently  sweeps  from  the  summits 
of  the  bills,  and  acts  the  part  of  a  blower  on 
the  sinuosities  and  hollows,  or  doughs,  as 
they  are  called,  which  thus  respond  to  the 
draught  of  air  like  enormous  organ-pipes  and 
become  for  the  time  wind-instruments  on  a 
gigantic  scale." 

We  take  leave  to  borrow  another  beauti- 
fully-related observation  from  this  writer : — 
♦*  In  the  autumn  of  1828,"  ssyshe,  "  when  on 
a  tour  through  Les  Hautes  Pyrenees,  I  form- 
ed one  of  a  party,  quitting  Bagneres  de  Lu- 
chon  at  midnight,  with  an  intention  of  reach- 
ing the  heights  of  the  Porte  de  Venasqoe, 
one  of  the  wildest  and  most  romantic  bound- 
aries between  the  French  end  Spanish  fron- 
tier, from  the  summit  of  which  the  spectator 
looks  at  once  upon  the  inaccessible  ridges  of 
the  Maladetia,  the  most  lofty  point  of  the 
Pyrenean  range.  After  winding  our  way 
through  the  deep  woods  and  ravines,  constant- 
ly ascending  above  the  valley  of  Lochon,  we 
^ined  the  Hospice  about  two  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  after  remaining  there  a  short  time, 
proceeded  with  the  first  blush  of  dawn  to  en- 
counter the  very  steep  gorge  terminating  in 
the  pass  itself,  a  narrow  vertical  fissure 
through  a  massive  wall  of  perpendicular  rock. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  detail  the  features  of 
the  magnificent  scene  which  burst  upon  our 
view  as  we  emerged  from  this  splendid  portal, 
and  stood  upon  Spanish  ground— neither  to  de- 
scribe the  feelings  of  awe  which  rivetted  us 
to  the  spot,  as  we  gazed,  in  speechless  admi- 
ration, on  the  lone,  desolate,  and  (if  the  term 
may  be  applied  to  a  mountain)  the  ghastly 
form  of  the  appropriately-named  ^aladetta.  I 
allude  to  it  solely  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
that  we  were  most  forcibly  struck  with  a 
dull,  low,  mosning,  .^lian  sound,  which 
alone  broke  upon  the  deathly  silence,  evi- 
dently proceeding  from  this  mighty  mass, 
though  we  in  vam  attempted  to  connect  it 
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with  any  particular  spot,  or  assign  an  ade- 
quate cause  for  these  solemn  strains.  The 
air  was  perfectly  calm.  The  sky  was  cloud- 
less, and  the  atmosphere  clear  to  that  extra- 
ordinary degree  conceivable  only  by  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  elevated  regions  of 
southern  climates.  So  clear  and  pure,  in- 
deed, that  at  noon  a  bright  star  which  had 
attacted  our  notice  throughout  the  gray  of 
the  morning  still  remained  visible  in  the 
zenith.  By  the  naked  eye,  therefore,  and 
still  more  with  the  assistance  of  a  telescope, 
any  waterfalls  of  sufficient  magnitude  would 
have  been  distinguishable  on  a  front  base, 
and  exposed  before  us ;  but  not  a  stream  was 
to  be  detected,  and  the  bed  of  what  gave 
evident  tokens  of  being  occasionally  a  strong 
torrent,  intersecting  the  valley  at  its  foot,  was 
then  nearly  dry.  I  will  not  presume  to  assert 
that  the  sud*s  rays,  though  at  the  moment 
impinging  in  all  their  glory  on  every  point 
and  peak  of  the  snowy  heights,  had  any  share 
in  vibrating  these  mountain  chorda;  but  on  a 
subsequent  visit,  afewdaysaflerwards,  when 
I  went  alone  to  explore  this  wild  scenery, 
and  at  the  same  hour  stood  on  the  same  spot, 
I  listened  in  vain  for  the  moaning  sounds: 
the  air  was  equally  calm;  but  the  sun  was 
hidden  by  clouds,  and  a  cap  of  dense  mist  hung 
over  the  greater  portion  of  the  mountain." 

There  is  no  small  difficulty  in  accounting 
for  such  sounds.  They  may  be  connected 
with  changes  of  temperature;  but  howl 
Sometimes  they  may  be  produced  at  a  great 
distance,  but  rendered  audible  by  a  form  of 
the  ground  favorable  for  the  collection  of  the 
rays  of  sound,  so  to  speak.  The  wind  is 
doubtless  the  instrument  in  many  instances. 
Earthquakes,  as  we  have  seen,  are  another 
source  of  uncommon  sounds,  though  how 
these  should  be  produced  in  such  circum- 
stances we  cannot  say.  Amidst  this  diffi- 
culty, it  is  satisfactory  to  refer  to  one  class 
of  such  sounds  for  which  an  explanation  has 
been  obtained. 

On  the  east  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Suez,  about 
three  hours  from  Tor  in  Sinai,  there  is  a  sand- 
stone ridge,  at  one  part  of  which,  where  it  is 
about  150  feet  high,  there  ia  a  steep  acclivity 
named  Nakuh,  having  much  loose  sand  laid 
against  it,  the  produce  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  hill.  When  the  traveller  ascends  this 
sandy  cliff,  his  ears  are  saluted  with  a  sound 
which  at  first  resembles  the  tone  of  an  JEjo- 
lian  harp,  then  that  of  a  humming-top,  and 
finally  becomes  00  loud,  that  the  earth  seems 
to  shake.  After  many  speculations  about  the 
cause  of  this  phenomenon,  the  matter  was  set 
at  rest  by  the  distinguished  naturalist  EKren- 
berg.  *'He  ascended  from  the  base  of  the  hill, 
over  its  cover  of  sand,  to  the  summit,  where 
he  observed  the  sand  continually  renewed  by 
the  weathering  of  the  rock;  and  convinced 


himself  that  the  motion  of  the  sand  was  the 
cause  of  the  sound.  Every  step  he  and  his 
companion  took  caused  a  partial  sound,  occa« 
sioned  by  the  sand  thus  set  in  motion,  and 
differing  only  in  continuance  and  intensity 
from  that  heard  afterwards,  when  the  con- 
tinued ascent  had  set  loose  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  sand.  Beginning  with  a  soft  rustling, 
it  passed  gradually  into  a  murmuring,  then 
into  a  humming  noise,  and  at  length  into  a 
threatening  of  such  violence,  that  it  could 
only  be  compared  with  a  distant  cannonade, 
bad  it  been  more  continued  and  uniform.  As 
the  sand  gradually  settled  again,  the  noise 
also  gradually  ceased."*  Mr.  James  Prin- 
sep,  who  also  inquired  into  these  sounds*, 
states  that  the  onect  is  produced  t>y  **  a  r^ 
publication  of  impulse,  setting  air  in  vibra- 
tion in  a  focus  of  echo."  It  is,  in  short,  a 
phenomenon  in  accoustics. 

There  is  a  similar  marvel  at  Reg-Ruwan, 
about  forty  miles  north  of  Cabool,  towards  Hin- 
doo Koosh,  and  near  the  base  of  the  mountains. 
To  quote  the  description  of  Sir  Alexander 
Burness: — *'Two  ridgee  of  hills,  detached 
from  the  rest,  run  in  and  meet  each  other. 
At  the  point  of  junction,  and  where  the  slope 
of  the  hills  is  at  an  angle  ofabout  45  degrees, 
and  the  height  nearly  400  feet,  a  sheet  of 
sand,  as  pure  as  that  on  the  sea-shore  is  spread 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  to  a  breadth  of 
about  100  yards.  When  this  sand  is  set  in 
motion  by  a  body  of  people  sliding  down  it, 
a  sound  emitted.  On  the  first  trial  we  heard 
two  loud  hollow  sounds,  such  as  would  be  pro- 
duced by  a  large  drum.  On  two  subsequent 
trials  we  heard  nothing,  so  that  perhaps  the 
aand  requires  to  be  settled  and  at  rest  for 
some  space  of  time  before  the  efiect  can  he 
produced.  The  inhabitants  have  a  belief  that 
the  sounds  are  only  heard  on  Friday;  nor  then, 
unless  by  the  special  permission  of  the  saint 
of  Reg-Ruwan,  who  is  interred  close  to  the 
spot.  The  locality  of  the  sand  is  remarkable, 
as  there  is  no  other  in  the  neighborhood. 
Reg-Ruwan  faces  the  south,  but  the  wind  of 
Purwan,  (bad  I  Purwan,)  which  blows  strong- 
ly from  the  north  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  probably  deposits  it  by  an  eddy.  Near 
the  strip  of  sand  there  is  a  strong  echo;  and 
the  same  conformation  of  surface  which  occa- 
sions this  is  doubtless  connected  with  the 
sound  of  the  moving  sand." 

An  explanation  t^ing  supplied  in  this  case, 
we  may  hope  to  see  all  mysteries  of  the  same 
kind  in  time  cleared  up. 

What  a  Man  will  do  for  Rklioion. — 

Men  will  wrangle  for  religion  ;  write  for  it ; 
fight  for  it;  die  for  it;  any  thing  but— /tpe 
for  it. — Bacon. 

*  Ediabaicb  New  FbikMoiUucal  Journal.    Jan.  1630. 
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[Prom  tbft  Ladiai*  OMii|»sioa  ] 
THE  IMPRISONED  LADY. 

We  derive  the  following  curioue  puetge  > 
of  life   one  hundred  years  since,  from  the 
second  series  of  Mr<  Burke's  '*  Anecdotes  of 
the  Aristocracy :"— 

Lady  Cathcart  was  one  of  the  four  daugh- 
ters of  Mr.  Malyn,  of  South wark  and  Batter- 
sea,  in  Surrey.  She  married  four  times,  but 
never  bad  any  issuer  Her  first  husband  was 
James  Fleet,  EiH).,  of  the  City  of  London, 
Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Tewingr ;  her  second. 
Captain  Sabine,  younger  brother  of  General 
Joseph  Sabine,  of  Quioo^ball  ;  her  third, 
Charles,  eighth  Lord  Cathcart,  of  the  king- 
dom of  Scotland,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
forces  in  the  West  Indies;  and  her  fourth,* 
Hugh  Macguire,  an  officer  in  the  Hungarian  i 
service,  for  whom  she  bought  a  lieutenant- ' 
eoioners  cooMnission  in  the  British  army,  and 
whom  she  also  survived.  She  was  not  en- 
couraged, however,  by  his  treatment,  to 
verify  the  resolution,  which  i>he  inscribed 
SB  a  posy  on  her  wedding-ring:— 

irirarriTe. 
I  will  har«  flv«. 

Her  avowed  motives  for  these  several  en- 
jragements  were,  for  the  first,  obedience  to 
her  parents ;  for  the  second,  money ;  for  the 
third,  title ;  and  for  the  fourth,  submission  to 
the  fact  that  "the  devil  owed  her  a  grudge, 
and  would  punish  her  for  her  sins.**  In  the 
]ast  union  she  met  with  her  match.  The 
Hibernian  fortune-hunter  wanted  only  her 
money.  Soon  afler  their  marriage,  she  dis- 
covered her  grievous  mistake,  and  became 
alarmed  lest  the  colonel,  who  was  desperately 
in  love,  not  with  the  widow,  but  with  the 
•«  widow's  jointured  land,"  designed  to  carry 
her  oflf;  and  to  get  absolute  power  over  all  her 
property ;  to  prepare  for  the  worst,  her  lady- 
ship plaited  some  of  her  jewels  in  her  hair, 
and  quilted  others  in  her  petticoat.  Mean- 
while the  mistress  of  the  colonel  so  far  in- 
sinuated her^elf  into  his  wife's  confidence 
that  she  learnt  where  her  will  was  deposited,; 
and  Macgui re  getting  sight  of  it,  insisted  on 
an  alteration  in  his  favor,  under  a  threat  of 
instant  death.  Lady  Cathcart's  apprehen- 
sions of  the  loss  of  her  personal  freedom 
proved  to  be  not  without  foundation ;  one 
morning,  when  she  and  her  husband  went 
oat  from  Tewing  to  take  an  airing,  she  pro- 
posed afler  a  time  to  return,  but  he  desired 
to  go  a  little  further.  The  coachman  drove 
on ;  she  remonstrated,  **  they  should  not  be 
back  by  dinner-time. *•  "  Be  not  the  least  un- 
easy on  that  account,**  rejoined  Macguire  ; 
"  we  do  not  dine  to-day  at  Tewing,  but  at 


*  Lady  Cathcart's  marriage  to  Macguire  took  place 
I8tb  May,  1745. 


Chester,  whither  we  are  journeying."  Vain 
were  all  the  lady's  eflS>rta  and  ezpoctulationa 
Her  aiidden  disappearance  excited  the  alarm 
of  her  friends,  and  an  attorney  was  sent  in 
pursuit,  with  a  writ  of  kabems  corjtvs  or  ne 
exeat  re/^no.  He  overtook  the  iravellers  at 
an  inn  at  Chester,  and,  succeeding  in  obtain- 
ing an  interview  with  the  husband,  demand* 
ed  a  sight  of  Lady  Cathcart  The  colonel, 
skilled  in  expedients,  and  aware  that  his 
wife's  penion  was  unknown,  aK*ored  the  at- 
torney that  he  should  see  her  ladyship  im- 
mediately, and  he  would  find  that  she  was 
going  to  Ireland  with  her  own  free  consent. 
Thereupon  Macguire  persuaded  a  woman, 
whom  he  had  proper ly  tutored,  to  personate 
his  wife.  The  attorney  asked  the  supposed 
captive,  if  she  accompanied  Colonel  Macguire 
to  i reland  of  lier  own  good  w il  1 1  '*  Perfectly 
so,"  said  the  woman*  Astonished  at  such  aa 
answer,  he  begged  pardon,  made  a  low  bow, 
and  set  out  again  for  Loqdon.  Macguire 
thought  that  po^ibly  Mr.  Attorney  might 
recover  his  senses,  find  how  he  had  been  de- 
ceived, and  yet  stop  his  progress;  and,  io 
order  to  make  all  safe,  he  sent  two  or  three 
fellows  aAer  him,  with  directions  to  plunder 
him  of  all  he  had,  particularly  of  his  papers. 
They  faithfully  executed  their  commission; 
and  when  the  colonel  had  the  writ  in  his  pos- 
session, he  knew  that  he  was  safe.  He  then 
took  my  lady  over  to  Ireland,  and  kept  her 
there,  a  prisoner,  locked  up  in  his  own  house 
at  Tempo,  in  Fermanagh  for  many  years ; 
daring  which  period  he  was  visited  by  the 
neighboring  gentry,  and  it  was  his  regular 
custom  at  dinner  to  send  his  compliments  to 
Lady  Cathcart,  informing  her  that  the  com- 
pany had  the  honor  to  drink  her  ladyship's 
health,  and  begging  to  know  whether  there 
was  anything  at  table  that  she  would  like  to 
eat  1  The  a ns wer  was  al  ways — **  Lady  Cath- 
cart's compliments,  and  she  has  everything 
ahe  wants."  An  instance  of  honesty  in  a  poor 
Irishwoman  deserves  to  be  recorded.  Lady 
Cathcart  had  some  remarkably  fine  diamonds, 
which  she  had  concealed  from  her  husband, 
and  which  she  was  anxious  to  get  out  of  the 
house,  lest  he  should  discover  them.  She 
bad  neither  servant  nor  friend  to  whom  she 
could  intrust  them,  but  she  had  observed  a 
beggar  who  used  to  come  to  the  house ;  she 
spoke  to  her  from  the  window  of  the  room  in 
which  she  was  confined  ;  the  woman  prom- 
ised to  do  what  she  desired,  and  Ijidy  Cath- 
cart threw  a  parcel,  containing  the  jewels, 
to  her. 

The  poor  woman  carried  them  to  the  per- 
son to  whonfthey  were  directed  ;  and,  several 
years  afterwards,  when  Lady  Cathcart  recov- 
ered her  liberty,  she  received  her  diamonds 
safely.  At  Colonel  Macgui re'««death,  which 
occorred  in  1764,  her  ladyship  was  released. 
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When  she  was  first  infonned  of  the  fact,  she 
imagined  that  the  news  could  not  be  true,  and 
that  it  was  told  only  with  an  intention  of  de- 
ceivinsf  her.  At  the  time  of  her  deliverance 
she  had  scarcely  clothes  sufficient  to  cover 
her :  she  wore  a  red  wipr«  looked  scared,  and 
her  understanding  seemed  stupefied;  she  said 
that  she  scarcely  knew  one  human  creature 
from  another ;  her  impnfH>nment  had  lasted 
nearly  twenty  years.  The  moment  she  re- 
gained her  freedom  she  hastened  to  England, 
to  her  house  at  Tewing,  but  the  tenant,  a 
Mr.  Joseph  Steel,  refiisingr  to  render  up  pos- 
session, Lady  Cathcart  had  to  bring  an  action 
of  ejectment,  attended  the  assizes  in  person, 
and  gained  the  cause.  At  Tewing  she  con- 
tinned  to  reside  ftir  the  remainder  of  her  life. 
The  only  subsequent  notice  we  find  ofher  is, 
that,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  she  took  part  in  the* 
gayeties  of  the  Welwyn  Assembly,  and  dan- 
ced with  the  spirit  of  a  girl.  She  did  not  die 
until  1789,  when  ^he  was  in  her  ninety- 
eighth  year. 

in  the  mansion-house  of  Tempo,  now  the 
property  of  Sir  John  Emerson  Tennent,  the 
room  is  still  shown  in  which  Lady  Cathcart 
was  imprisoned. 


[Prom  the  New  Monthly  Mafftzine.] 

THE  EMPRESS  JOSEPHINE'S  FIRST 
COURT. 

Wheh  Bonaparte  was  at  Buologne,  occu- 
pied with  his  great  scheme  of  the  conquest 
of  England,  and  directing  the  construction  of 
those  famous  **  flat-bottomed  boats**  destined 
to  immortality  in  the  popular  song  of  Dibdin, 
but  a  failure  as  regarded  their  original  in- 
tention,  the  Empress  Josephine,  exulting  in 
her  new  disrntty,  full  of  gayety  and  spirit, 
and  an  invalid  only  from  policy,  was  on  her 
way  to  the  baths  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The  rumor  of  the  imperial  visit  flew  like 
wild-fire,  and  the  ancient  city,  beloved  by 
Charlemagne,  was  in  instant  commotion ;  all 
its  authorities  being  in  a  flutter  of  import- 
ance and  anxiety  to  receive  the  wife  of  the 
emperor  with  suitable  honor. 

Every  one  was  in  high  spirits  and  full  of 
expectation,  for  the  good  nature  and  liveli- 
ness of  Josephine  were  well  known,  and  the 
distinction  conferred  by  her  visit  was  highly 
appreciated,  as  it  was  sure  to  bring  the  srreat 
conqueror  himself  during  her  stay.  Every 
house  was  soon  occupied,  for  the  Uegans  of 
Paris  were  all  immediately  seized  with  ma- 
ladies for  which  the  waters  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle were  the  only  remedy;  the  question 
was,  how  to  arrive  safely  at  the  desired  spot ; 
for,  at  that  period,  when  railroads  were  not 
dreamt  of  in  the  philosophy  of  any  innovator, 
nothing  could  equal  the  wretched  atate  of 


the  roads,  particularly  that  from  Liege  to 
Aix-la-Chapelle. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  empress 
was  really  coming,  a  petition  was  forwarded 
from  the  commune  to  entreat  the  minister  of 
the  interior  to  order  reparations  to  be  made 
which  might  prevent  the  journey  of  her  im- 
perial majesty  from  turning  out  one  of  posi- 
tive danger ;  it  being  no  uncommon  case  for 
carriages  to  be  overturned  and  broken,  and 
the  unfortunate  travellers  exposed  to  such 
perils  were  compelled  to  proceed  on  horse- 
back to  their  destination. 

As  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  the  min- 
ister compromised  the  matter,  and,  instead  of 
sending  an  army  of  paviors,  be  ordered  that 
cartloads  of  sand  should  be  immediotely  des- 
patched, with  which  to  fill  up  the  enormous 
holes  and  ruts  which  mi^ht  impede  the  pro- 
gress of  the  expected  visitors. 

Although  this  arrangement  preserved  the 
carriages  of  the  empress  and  her  suite,  yet 
the  temporary  convenience  granted  but  little 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and,  to  revenge 
themselves  for  this  carelessness  of  their  con- 
venience, they  had  recourae  to  the  following 
plan.  Knowing  that  the  minister  who  had 
given  these  oi^ens  would  shortly  follow  to 
pay  his  respects  to  the  empress,  they  pro- 
ceeded, directly  after  her  arrival,  to  remove 
the  sand  which  disguised  the  real  danger, 
thus  leaving  the  way  open  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  convince  the  minister  that  they  had  not 
petitioned  out  of  mere  idleness.  The  result 
entirely  answered  their  expectations,  for  M, 
Cretd  accordingly  became  the  victim  of  his 
parsimony,  and  the  accidents  he  met  with 
were  the  more  felt  in  consequence  of  his  ex- 
treme embonpoint,  rendering  him  less  agile 
than  some  of  those  who  had  gone  befbre  him 
in  these  passes  of  tribulation.  The  diflicul- 
ties  he  experienced  were  not  kept  secret, 
and  furnished,  when  adroitly  exaggerated, 
anecdotes  which  tended  not  a  little  to  amuse 
the  salons  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The  emperor,  anxious  that  Josephine*8 
court  should  be  held  with  sufficient  grandeur, 
had  commanded  that  one  of  the  best  bouses 
in  the  town  should  be  purchased  for  her,  in 
which,  after  this  had  been  accomplished  at 
four  times  the  expense  of  its  real  value,  the 
empress  found  herself  so  ill  lodged  that  she 
was  in  despair,  and  Napoleon  was  forced  at 
last  to  give  permission  that  she  should  accept 
the  ofller  of  the  prefecture  as  her  residence 
—an  ofler  which  bad  been  made  immediate- 
ly on  her  arrival. 

Napoleon  was  at  this  time  very  fearful  of 
doing  any  thing  to  compromise  his  dignity ; 
and  as  the  etiquette  of  courts  was  not  welt 
understood  by  him,  or  any  one  about  him,  he 
not  unfrequently  fell  into  errors  which  fur- 
nished much  comment  to  those  of  the  ancieu 
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regime,  who  looked  with  a  certain  contempt- 
uous silence  on  his  dignity  of  parvenu^  of 
which  he  was  singularly  sensitive. 

It  was  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  that  Josephine, 
in  spite,  however,  of  all  obstacles,  founded 
the  brilliant  court  which,  although  somewhat 
awkward  at  first,  became  afterwards  the 
roost  splendid,  if  not  the  most  refined  in  Eu- 
rope. Josephine  herself  was  well  bom,  and 
bad  married  highly;  therefore  her  queenly 
life  sat  well  upon  her,  and  no  sovereign  prin- 
cess could  do  the  honors  of  a  court  with 
more  grace  and  charm.  But  it  was  other- 
wise with  most  of  those  who  composed  her 
suite ;  and  all  sorts  of  mistakes  and  blunders 
were  constantly  occurring,  very  mortifying 
to  the  great  man  himself,  and  confusing  to 
the  actors  in  this  amateur  performance. 

Josephine  only  laughed  at  these  things, 
for  she  felt  that  they  conld  not  injure  her, 
and  her  natural  food  sense  prevented  her 
considering  that  Uiey  were  of  real  import- 
ance to  her  position.  One  of  the  ladies  of 
the  old  school  in  attendance  on  her,  and  per- 
fectly skilled  in  court  proprieties,  was  fre- 
quently in  despair  to  see  how  little  import- 
ance she  attached  to  things  which  she  re- 
garded as  of  the  deepest  moment.  The  in- 
dulgence of  the  empress  was  inexhanstible, 
and  in  spite  of  the  representations  of  Madame 
de  la  RochefoucauH  and  M.  d*Harville,  she 
continued  to  forgive,  with  the  utmost  grace, 
stupidities  and  vulgarities  which,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  her  lady  of  the  ceremonies  and  first 
gentleman,  were  quite  unpardonable.  She 
was  accustomed  to  say,  when  gravely  ad- 
vised by  her  ceremonious  attendants, 

*■  This  etiquette  is  very  well  lor  princesses 
bom  in  a  court,  and  accustomed  from  infimcy 
to  the  tediousness  attending  it ;  but  for  me, 
who  have  had  the  happiness  to  live  so  many 
years  as  a  simple  individual,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  be  indulgent  to  those  who  recollect 
this  fact  as  well  as  myself" 

Poor  Josephine  was  at  this  time  very  hap- 
py, and  all  her  former  sorrows  were  forgotten 
m  her  present  success.  Napoleon*s  attach- 
ment to  her  was  extreme,  and  she  entered 
into  all  his  views  and  plans  with  an  interest 
such  as  is  felt  only  by  a  heart  entirely  de- 
voted to  another's  good,  without  a  thought 
of  self  unconnected  with  that  other's  welfare. 
Napoleon  did  her  full  justice,  though  his 
Altai  policy  sacrificed  her  happiness  to  his 
ambition.  He  said  of  her  and  of  her  succes- 
sor— 

**  My  life  has  been  divided  between  two 
women  extremely  different  one  from  the 
other ;  the  first  full  of  fascinations,  for  which 
she  was  indebted  to  art,  and  a  model  of  grace ; 
the  second,  all  simple  nature  and  innocence 
^-each  bad  her  separate  merit. 
**  Never,  at  any  period  of  ber  life,  was  the 


first  without  ber  seductive  and  delightful 
charm;  it  was  impossible  ever  to  surprise 
ber  in  a  moment  when  this  atmosphere  did 
not  surround  her.  All  that  art  could  invent 
to  increase  attraction  she  employed,  but  with 
so  much  skill  that  her  secret  was  never  dis- 
covered. 

"  The  other,  on  the  contrary,  did  not  even 
suspect  that  she  could  enhance  her  charms 
by  any  artifice,  however  innocent. 

"One  was  always  on  the  verge  of  decep- 
tion; her  first  movement  was  to  deny:  the 
other  was  entirely  ignorant  of  dissimulation^ 
and  all  subterfuge  was  unknown  to  her. 

**  The  first  never  asked  any  thing  from  her 
husband,  but  she  was  always  in  debt :  the 
second  never  hesitated  to  ask  for  supplies 
when  she  required  them,  which  was  rare. 
She  would  have  thought  it  imposf>ible  to  be- 
come pospessor  of  any  thing  which  she  bad 
not  paid  for. 

**  Both  of  these  women  were  equally  good, 
gentle,  and  attached  to  their  husband.  I 
always  found  each  of  them  of  the  most  perfect 
temper  and  most  absolute  submission." 

Short-sighted  Napoleon !— he  did  not  »how 
himself  a  good  judge  in  comparing  them. 
Josephine's  broken  heart  did  not  accord  well 
with  the  total  indifference  of  Maria  Louise 
to  the  fate  of  her  hero— she  who  could  throw 
away  a  locket  containing  his  hair,  which  a 
Jew  Jeweller  might  buy  of  one  of  her  ser- 
vants— she  who  could  re-marry  and  live  a 
long  life  of  insignificance  after  his  fall  and 
the  death  of  that  son  to  obtain  whose  existp 
ence  he  abandoned  her  who  adored  him ! 
But  he  believed  in  the  attachment  of  the  in- 
sensible Austrian  to  the  last;  and  it  was  a 
happy  delusion  and  consolation  which  one 
would  have  been  sorry  to  take  from  the  great 
"  conqueror  and  captive  of  the  world." 

Josephine's  love  was  all  for  her  second 
husband,  although  the  kindness  and  warmth 
of  her  heart  caused  her  to  devote  herself  to 
the  first  with  all  the  enthusiasm  oFduty. 

The  Vicomte  de  Beauhamois  was  a  very 
bad  busband^inconstant,  unstable,  jealous, 
and  selfish.  He  affected  iniiifference  to- 
wards her,  and,  after  neglecting  her  entirely, 
complained  of  her  conduct,  and  endeavored 
to  obtain  a  separation  from  her,  in  which 
project  he  did  not  succeed,  though  he  suc- 
ceeded in  making  her  very  unhappy. 

After  Beauhsrnois  was  arrested  on  a  false 
accusation,  Josephine  exerted  all  her  ener- 
gies to  obtain  his  release,  and,  by  her  anxie- 
ty, became  herself  suspected,  and  was  thrown 
into  prison,  where  she  had  to  deplore  his  fate, 
which  she  did  with  tears  of  such  sorrow 
as  should  have  belonged  to  one  more  worthy 
of  her  noble  and  forgiving  nature. 

Just  before  the  departure  of  the  empress 
from  Paris,  the  had  assisted  at  the  distribu- 
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tbn  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  which  ceremony 
took  place  in  the  church  of  the  Invalids, 
with  infinite  pomp  and  display.  As  all  the 
departments  of  France  had  their  share  in 
this  compliment,  it  had  been  agreed  that 
Josephine  should  present  the  crosses  awarded 
in  this  part  of  .the  country  herself. 

A  scene  was  therefore  got  up  in  the  .ca- 
thedral of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  whore  she  was  to 
appear  for  the  first  time  in  her  imperial  robes. 
She  came,  radiant  in  splendor,  and  the  grace 
of  her  demeanor  supplied  what  was  wanting 
in  youth  and  beauty ;  her  tiara  of  diamonds 
was  superb,  and  her  gold-embroidered  robes 
dazzled  the  eyes  of  all  who  gazed  upon  this 
vision  of  an  empress  in  the  church  of  Char- 
lemagne. Surrounded  by  all  the  dignified 
clergy,  who  came  to  meet  and  attend  her, 
clothed  in  all  the  riches  belonging  to  their 
state,  their  robes  covered  with  those  fine 
pearls  presented  to  the  "treasure"  by  the 
Emperor  Otho,  Josephine  received  the  knights 
of  the  order,  and  presented  to  them  their 
decoration. 

The  church  re-echoed  with  the  glorious 
music  of  Mozart,  sung  by  such  choruses,  and 
accompanied  by  such  melodies,  as  are  only 
beard  in  Germany,  and  which,  in  their  per- 
fection of  purity,  seem  little  less  than  divine. 
Since  the  period,  perhaps,  when  Charlemagne 
himself,  enthusiast  as  he  was  in  church  mu- 
sic, listened  to  the  heavenly  chants  which  so 
delighted  his  ear  in  this  very  church,  as  he 
sat  amidst  his  mighty  crowd  of  warriors — 

Rinaldo  brave,  and  Olivier, 
And  every  paladin  and  peer— 

never  had  so  splendid  an  assemblage  assisted 
at  so  magnificent  a  celebration. 
It  must  be  confessed  that,  as 

Every  white  will  have  its  black, 

And  every  sweet  its  eour ; 
So  foand  the  Lady  Christabcl, 

Even  at  that  happy  hour; 

for  one  of  the  attendant  generals,  more  brave, 
probably,  than  judicious,  entertained  the  au- 
ditory on  this  occasion  with  a  harangue,  in- 
tended to  be  complimentary,  in  which  he 
felicitated  the  company  on  beholding  "  Vir- 
tue enthroned,  surrounded  by  beauty/' 

**  Neither  the  virtues  nor  the  beauties," 
aays  a  witty  authoress,  who  was  present, 
*'  felt  by  any  means  flattered  at  this  sally,  for 
they  justly  considered  that  beauty  was  of 
little  value  without  virtue,  and  still  less,  per- 
haps, did  they  prize  virtue  without  beauty." 

Josephine  was  extremely  fond  of  convers- 
ing, in  an  intimate  and  confidential  manner, 
with  the  ladies  who  were  presented  to  her, 
particularly  those  whom  she  had  known  in 
former  days,  befcjre  her  greats  elevation ;  and 
her  frank  and  lively  manner  succeeded  at 
once  in  placing  them  at  their  ease,  and  mak- 


ing them  believe  that  they  were  the  exclu- 
sive objects  of  her  friendship. 

At  her  evening  receptions,  to  which  she 
endeavored  to  give  the  style  of  a  mere  pri- 
vate soiree,  and  from  which  she  wished,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  banish  etiquette,  she 
would,  after  conversing  gayly  and  carelessly 
with  every  individual  in  turn,  select  some 
particular  lady,  and,  drawing  her  aside,  in- 
dulge in  chit-chat  of  the  most  intimate  kind. 
During  these  tete-d-teteM,  she  would  talk 
freely  of  herself,  of  her  former  life,  of  Napo- 
leon, and  of  her  children,  so  that  her  flattered 
hearer  left  her  with  the  conviction  that  she 
was  peculiarly  favored  in  her  confidence. 

On  the  evening  afler  the  distribution  of 
the  crosses,  she  talked  with  much  animation 
to  her  guests,  and  related  several  anecdotes 
of  the  manner  in  which  this  distinction  had 
been  accepted  by  certain  persons  to  whom  it 
was  given  or  oflered. 

Several  of  those  who  disapproved  of  the 
change  in  Napoleon's  title  from  consul  to 
emperor,  indignantly  rejected  tlie  proffered 
compliment,  and  she  related  that  the  empe- 
ror was  particularly  annoyed  at  the  manner 
in  which  the  cross  was  refused  by  Ducis  and 
Lemercier.  The  words  with  which  the  lat- 
ter accompanied  his  refusal  to  accept  the 
distinction  were  particularly  displeasing  to 
Napoleon,  who  could  never  divest  himself  of 
a  certain  decree  of  superstition,  which  he 
shared  with  Josephine,  who  did  not  conceal 
her  weakness  in  this  respect 

"  Ah !"  said  Lemercier,  »•  you  amuse  your- 
self with  remaking  the  bed  of  the  Bourbons, 
do  you  ?  Well,  I  predict  that  you  will  not 
sleep  in  it  ten  years." 

Smgularly  enough,  the  duration  of  Napo- 
leon's triumph  was  only  nine  years  and  nine 
months. 

**  The  emperor,"  said  Josephine,  "  is  just 
as  superstitious  as  I  am,  though  he  scolds  roe 
so  severely  when  his  odious  police  betrays 
to  him  that  I  have  been  to  visit  Mademoi- 
selle Lenormand.  Nevertheless,  he  never 
fails  to  make  roe  repeat  all  she  told  roe, 
though  he  will  swear  to  have  her  put  in  pri- 
son if  she  encourages  me  in  this  folly  again  ; 
but  he  always  smiles  complacently  when  she 
predicts  new  triumphs  for  him." 

The  empress  visited  the  theatre,  where  a 
new  piece  of  Picard,  then  a  writer  in  vogue, 
was  the  attraction;  and,  oddly  enough,  be 
had  been  so  forgetful  of  the  fact  of  Josephine 
having  passed  the  zenith  of  her  youth,  as  to 
produce  a  piece,  the  title  of  which  was  "  La 
Femme  aux  Quarantecinq  Ans."  Nothing 
was  further  from  the  intention  of  the  author 
than  to  speak  disagreeable  truths ;  yet  the 
piece  throughout  was  most  unlucky  in  its 
allusions  to  women  who  were  obliged  to  con- 
ceal the  outrages  of  time  by  means  of  dress. 
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Everybody  bat  the  unlacky  dramatist  in- 
etantly  became  aware  of  the  awkwardness  of 
the  affair,  and  every  one  sat  on  thornn  during 
the  representation  of  the  piece.  The  em- 
press' countenance  plainly  showed  that  the 
blunder  was  observed  by  her,  in  spite  of  all 
her  e^rts  to  appear  indifferent. 

On  speaking  of  the  piece  atlerwards  to  a 
courtier,  she  said, 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  am  not  a  good  judge 
of  its  merit.  Picard  should  never  have 
played  it  except  before  women  of  five-and* 
twenty." 

••  Oh,  it  is  quite  as  suitable,'*  replied  the 
adroit  flatterer,  *'to  those  who  appear  no 
older." 

Picard,  the  author,  was  thunderstrnck 
when  his  kind  friends  made  him  sensible, 
too  late,  of  the  abourdity  he  had  been  guilty 
of;  and  be  was  the  more  mortified  when  he 
found  that  Duval,  his  rival,  had  been  sum- 
moned by  the  empress  to  attend  one  of  her 
sotV^es,  in  order  to  read  a  new  piece  of  his 
called  »*The  Domestic  Tyrant" 

Josephine  was  in  the  habit  of  communi- 
cating to  her  circle  any  remarkable  news 
brought  her  by  the  daily  courier  from  the 
emperor;  and  on  one  occasion  she  had  to 
relate  the  event  of  a  violent  tempest  having 
greatly  injured  the  flotilla  on  the  coast  The 
manner  in  which  Bonaparte  announced  tbis' 
was  singularly  characteristic.  Knowing  him- 
self to  have  committed  an  error  which  was, 
in  fact,  the  chief  cause  of  the  great  loss  sus- 
tained, he  arranged  his  narrative  in  a  man- 
ner to  throw  the  blame  on  the  admiral  com- 
manding, as  well  as  on  the  tempest,  rather 
than  name  the  real  delinquent 

**  By  the  imprudence  of  Admiral  Bruix," 
he  wrote,  **  it  has  been  a  mere  chance  that 
our  fleet  has  not  suffered  enormously ;  but 
luckily  it  has  braved  the  etorm,  and  nothing 
can  equal  the  enthusiasm  of  our  men  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  the  coast  of  England." 

He  proceeded  to  tell  of  an  adventure  which 
a  few  days  after  had  caused  him  the  utmost 
amusement,  and  how  he  had  laughed  immo- 
derately to  see  the  minister  of  marine  upset 
into  the  water. 

The  real  facts  of  both  these  incidents  are 
tbns  related  by  one  who  was  on  the  -jspot  at 
the  time  they  occurred,  and  it  is  singularly 
at  variance  with  Napoleon's  account. 

**  The  other  morning,  on  mounting  his 
horse,  the  emperor  announced  his  intention 
of  passing  the  whole  of  the  fleet  in  review; 
he  gave  ordera  for  the  position  of  those  ves- 
sels which  formed  a  line  of  broadsides  to  be 
change),  as  he  proclaimed  his  desire  to  re- 
view them  in  open  sea.  He  then  proceeded, 
accompanied  as  usual  by  Rustam,  to  take  his 
daily  ride,  saymg  that  he  expected  to  find 
every  thing  in  readiness  on  his  return.    The 


order  u^as  instantly  transmitted  to  Admiral 
Bruix,  who  simply  returned  for  answer,  *•  The 
review  cannot  take  place  to-day.  Let  no 
vessel,  therefore,  leave  its  post' " 

Soon  after  this  the  emperor  reached  the 
port,  and,  asking  if  all  was  ready,  was  in- 
formed of  the  admiral's  answer,  fie  desired 
that  it  should  be  twice  repeated  to  him,  when, 
stamping  his  foot,  with  his  ejes  flashing  fire 
with  anger,  he  sent  off  an  immediate  order 
that  the  admiral  should  come  to  him  without 
delay.  His  extreme  impatience,  however, 
did  not  allow  him  to  wait  till  his  arrival,  but 
he  set  off  to  meet  him,  which  he  did  half- 
way. His  staflT  ranged  themselves  in  order 
behind  him,  in  fearful  silence,  for  the  empe- 
ror was  more  than  usually  irritated. 

**  Admiral,"  said  he,  in  an  agitated  tone  of 
voice,  **  why  have  not  my  ordera  been 
obeyed  1" 

"  Sire,"  replied  Admiral  Bruix,  with  firm- 
npw  and  respect,  ''a  frightful  storm  may 
every  moment  be  expected.  Can  your  ma- 
jesty wish  to  expose  so  many  brave  men  to 
mevitable  destruction  V 

'*  Sir,"  exclaimed  the  emperor,  more  and 
more  irritated,  "  I  have  given  my  orders,  and, 
again  I  ask,  why  are  they  not  obeyed  ?  I 
take  the  consequences  on  myself;  your  part 
is  to  obey." 

"  Sire,"  said  the  admiral,  •«  I  cannot  obey 
in  this  instance." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  emperor,  ••  you  are  inso- 
lent !" 

At  these  words.  Napoleon,  who  held  his 
whip  in  his  hand,  advanced  towards  the  ad- 
miral, who  drew  back  a  step,  put  his  hand 
to  his  sword,  and  said,  torning  very  pale — 

•<Sire^beware!" 

All  those  who  looked  on  shuddered.  The 
emperor  stood  motionless,  with  his  arm  still 
raised  and  his  eyed  fixed  on  the  admiral, 
who  retained  the  menacing  attitude  he  had 
assumed.  At  length,  as  if  with  an  efibrt 
over  himself,  the  emperor  dashed  his  whip 
on  the  ground,  and  at  the  same  instant  the 
admiral  removed  his  hand  from  the  pommel 
of  his  sword,  and,  bareheaded,  waited  in  si- 
lence the  result  of  this  conference. 

**  Second  Admiral  Magon,"  said  Napoleon, 
'*  I  give  you  orders  to  execute  instantly  the 
man(Buvres  I  have  commanded.  With  re- 
spect to  pu,  sir,"  said  he,  sternly,  address- 
ing Admiral  Bruix,  *^  you  will  quit  Boulogne 
in  twenty-four  hours,  and  retire  to  Holland." 

The  empe^o^  then  rode  away  to  observe 
the  movement  which  Admiral  Magon,  the 
second  in  command,  was  about  to  execute. 
But  scarcely  had  the  first  changes  been  made 
according  to  the  emperor's  direction,  when 
the  sky  became  obscured  with  thick  dark 
clouds,  the  thunder  growled  sullenly,  and  the 
wind  came  barsting  and  bowling  along  with 
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such  force  as  to  break  all  the  lines  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

Exactly  what  the  admiral  predicted  bad 
happened.  A  horrible  storm  overtook  the 
fleet  and  threatened  it  with  instant  destruc- 
tion. 

The  emperor  remained  as  if  transfixed, 
with  his  head  bent  down,  his  countenance 
overspread  with  gloom,  and  his  arms  crossed. 
Presently  he  began  to  pace  the  shore  with 
rapid  strides,  when,  on  a  sudden,  piercing 
cries  of  distress  were  heard  on  all  sides. 
More  than  twenty  gun-sloops  had  just  been 
stranded,  the  unfortunate  mariners  v/bre 
struggling  in  the  midst  of  the  waves  and 
shrieking  for  help,  but  so  appalling  was  the 
danger  that  no  one  answered  these  heart- 
rending appeala 

Napoleon  seemed  almost  distracted  at  these 
sounds  and  sights,  and,  breaking  from  amongst 
those  who,  seeing  his  intention,  were  striving 
to  retain  him,  he  threw  himself  into  a  safety 
boat,  calling  out— 

"Let  me  go,  let  me  go—they  must  be 
rescued  firom  such  peril  as  this  !'* 
.  In  a  moment  the  boat  he  had  entered  was 
filled  with  water ;  one  wave,  larger  than  the 
rest,  burst  quite  over  his  head  and  dashed  oflf 
his  hat,  throwing  it  overboard.  At  the  same 
moment,  animated  by  his  example,  officers, 
soldiers,  fishermen,  and  townsmen  in  crowds 
leaped  into  boats,  or  dashed  into  the  waves 
to  endeavor  to  save  their  drowning  fellow- 
countrymen.  But  their  efiTorts  were  attended 
with  but  Itttle  success;  very  few  of  the  un- 
fortunate crew  of  the  gun-boats  were  saved, 
and  the  next  morning  the  inexorable  sea 
threw  on  shore  no  less  than  two  hundred 
dead  bodies,  together  with  the  hat  of  the  hero 
of  Marengo! 

One  poor  drummer,  from  whose  recital 
Constat  has  transcribed  the  same  account, 
vouched  by  many  others,  after  suffering 
frightful  dangers  for  more  than  twelve  hours, 
at  length  quietly  floated  on  shore  seated  on 
his  chest,  having  escaped  with  a  fractured 
thigh. 

The  dreadful  morning  after  this  sad  event 
was  one  of  horror  and  desolation  throughout 
the  camp,  for  but  too  numerous  were  the 
friends  recognised  amongst  the  bodies  which 
strewed  the  sand.  The  emperor's  grief  and 
remorse  were  extreme,  and  he  doubtless  bit- 
terly reproached  himself  for  his  injustice 
towards  the  admiral,  who  was,  nevertheless, 
much  blamed  for  bis  laconjc  answers  to  the 
orders  given  him,  which,  in  the  unlucky 
humor  Napoleon  was  then  in,  were  not  likely 
to  calm  or  make  him  hear  reason. 

It  is  true  that  the  admiral  did  his  duty 
nobly  in  resisting  such  absurd  commands, 
but  his  end  in  wishing  to  save  so  many  lives 
would  have  been  better  answered  by  humoring 


the  emperor's  weakness,  and  by  condescend- 
ing to  explain,  with  more  gentleness,  the 
reasons  of  nis  disobedienc& 

The  matter  was,  of  course,  hushed  up  as 
much  as  possible;  but  if  Admiral  Bruix  had 
acted  like  another  constable  of  Bourbon  he 
would  have  had  as  good  an  excuse  as  the 
ill-treated  cousin  of  Francis  1. 

The  other  circumstance  mentioned  in  the 
ejnperor's  letters  to  Josephine  as  having 
caused  him  so  much  merriment,  was  this : 

Shortly  afler  the  grand  fHeofihe  distribu- 
tion of  the  crosses  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
the  emperor,  on  leaving  the  quay  to  reach  a 
sloop,  had  to  pass  over  a  small  plank  which 
had  been  thrown  across  from  the  landing- 
place.  Napoleon  had  stepped  lightly  and 
quickly  over,  but  M.  Crest,  the  minister  of 
marine,  being  a  heavy  and  unwieldly  man, 
was  less  active  and  less  fortunate,  for,  feel- 
ing the  plank  crack  beneath  his  foot,  he  lost 
his  equilibrium  when  about  half  way  over, 
the  plank  snapped,  and  the  minister  was  pre- 
cipitated into  the  water. 

Some  sailors  leaped  instantly  in  afler  him, 
and  soon  fished  him  up,  but  he  was  not  got 
on  board  without  much  difficulty;  and  was 
received,  as  it  appears,  by  the  emperor  with 
fits  of  uncontrollable  laughter,  which  doubt- 
less found  an  echo  from  many  a  voice. 

Nothing  was  said  by  the  discreet  visitors 
of  Josephine  of  the  sad  disaster  of  the  storm 
of  Boulogne ;  but  Uie  comic  incident  of  the 
submerged  minister  furnished  matter  for  in- 
finite mirth  and  wit  for  some  time  at  the 
lively  court  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

All  on  a  sudden  the  whole  of  the  depart- 
ment was  thrown  into  a  state  of  excitement 
by  the  announcement  of  the  expected  arrival 
of  the  emperor  himself,  who  was  preceded  by 
several  great  personages  arriving  one  after 
the  other  with  great  celerity.  Napoleon 
should  have  lived  in  the  time  of  railroads, 
which  would  have  exactly  suited  his  rapidity 
of  thought  and  execution.  As  it  was,  he 
reached  Aix-la-Chapelle  almost  as  soon  as 
his  intention  was  known,  and  made  a  military 
entry  into  the  town,  accompanied  by  several 
of  his  marslials — Mortier  in  advance,  and 
Mouton  bringing  up  the  rear,  both  men  of 
striking  exterior  and  demeanor,  and  highly 
admir^  by  the  people,  who  were  also  in 
raptures  with  the  magnificent  appearance  of 
the  staS  but,  it  must  be  confessed,  were  dis- 
appointed in  the  sight  of  the  great  conqueror 
himself,  particularly  after  the  flowery  and 
fairy-like  accounts  which  had  been  spread  of 
the  remarkable  resemblance  borne  by  him  to 
the  idol  of  their  fjeincies,  the  Emperor  Charle- 
magne. 

M.  Maret,  the  secretary  of  Napoleon,  was 
with  him,  and  used  to  relate  many  amusing 
anecdotes  of  the  freedom  with  which  the 
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great  general  was  treated  by  the  army,  and 
how  much  these  familiarities  amused  him. 
On  one  occasion  the  army  of  Italy,  seeing 
Napoleon  always  in  the  same  dusty  and  bat- 
tered hat  in  which  he  had  braved  so  many 
battles,  entered  into  subscription  to  buy  him 
a  new  one,  which  present  flattered  and  en- 
tertained him  in  the  highest  decree. 

When  his  leisure  permitted  him  to  read  a 
few  of  the  innnmerable  letters  addressed  to 
him  by  the  common  soldiers,  who  were 
accnstomed  to  write  as  if  he  was  a  near  rela- 
tion, deei^y  interested  in  their  family  a£birs, 
he  was  extremely  diverted,  and  almost  al- 
ways complied  with  the  requests  contained 
in  such  epistles,  for  instance,  as  the  follow- 
ing:— 

^Your  majesty  is  too  just,  and  too  well 
acquainted  with  my  uncle  Euslace,  not  to  be 
certain  that  he  never  will  give  me  my  share 
of  my  roother*s  property,  except  I  go  right 
borne  to  claim  it.  This  is  the  reason  I  want 
a  short  leave." 

Sometimes  a  soldier  would  confide  to  him 
his  disappointments  in  love,  and  a  variety  of 
domestic  matters,  requesting  his  interference 
to  pat  affairs  straight  for  him,  which  not 
onirequently  happened  according  to  the  wri- 
ter's desire. 

Of  course,  on  the  emperor's  arrival  at 
AiX'la-Chapelle,  there  was  a  grand  exhibi- 
tion of  the  famous  relic:f.  The  chemise  of 
the  Virgin,  and  the  linen  which  wrapped  the 
holy  in&nt,  were  duly  paraded,  togetiier 
with  the  bones  of  St.  Stephen,  and  an  arm 
of  SatTit  Charlemagne.  The  latter  relic 
particularly  attract^  the  attention  of  Napo- 
leon, who  summoned  Dr.  Corvisarf,  who  was 
in  his  suit,  in  order  to  ask  him  what  part  of 
this  formidable  arm  the  enormous  bone  pre- 
served in  a  glass  case  for  so  many  ages 
might  be. 

The  doctor  at  this  question,  could  not  re- 
press a  smile,  but  remained  silent,  till  the 
question  being  urged,  replied,  in  an  under 
tone,  that  the  bone  was  in  fiict  a  tibia^  which 
might  have  belonged  to  the  leg  of  Charle- 
magne, but  could  never  have  formed  any 
part  of  his  arm. 

•*WeIl,  well,"  said  the  emperor;  keep 
yonr  discovery  to  yourself;  we  must  respect 
people's  prejudices." 

But  this  anatomical  remark  did  not  pass 
nnheard  or  unconvinented  on  by  the  curious 
and  amused  bystanders. 

The  door  of  the  iron  coffer  in  which  these 
precious  relics  are  kept  is  hermetically  closed, 
and  only  re-opened  at  the  end  of  seven  years 
in  favor  of  crowned  heads.  Napoleon  was, 
therefore,  much  pleased  at  the  opening  tak- 
ing place  in  compliment  to  him. 

Amongst  the  marvels  shown  was  a  beauti- 
ful little  box,  the  sight  of  which  sent  the 


empress  into  ecstacies  of  admiration.  The 
archbishop  told  her  that  an  ancient  tradition 
prophesied  great  good  fortune  to  whoever 
should  open  it ;  but  this  had  never  yet  been 
done.  There  was  neither  hinge  nor  lock  to 
be  seen,  and  it  appeared  entirely  and  safely 
closed ;  but  no  sooner  did  the  empress  take 
it  into  her  hands  than  she  was  able  to  open 
it  without  difficulty,  much  to  her  amusement 
and  delight 

The  priests,  finding  that  Josephine  was 
particularly  attracted  towards  a  fine  antique 
cameo,  ventured  to  offer  it  for  her  accept- 
ance, but  she  received  a  peremptory  com- 
mand from  the  emperor  to  decline  the  present 

The  tomb  of  Charlemagne  was  not  left 
onvisited  by  the  imperial  pair,  and  Napoleon 
seated  himself  in  the  rude  chair  in  which  the 
great  Emperor  of  the  West  was  crowned. 
It  is  said  that  this  chair  was  taken  from  the 
tomb  of  Charlemagne  by  the  Emperor  Otho, 
who,  when  he  bad  the  tomb  opened,  found 
the  body  of  the  mighty  king  seated  in  it, 
adorned  partly  with  the  appendages  of  a 
Christian  penitent,  and  partly  with  the  orna- 
ments of  a  king.  The  crown  and  cimeter 
Otho  removed  from  the  mouldering  remains^ 
and  had  the  bones  placed  in  a  cofl^n,  ever 
since  the  object  of  pious  veneration ;  but  it 
would  seem  that  the  pride  of  Charlemagne 
had  not  permitted  him  to  assume  a  reclining 
posture  even  afler  death,  and  that  he  was 
buried,  still  seated  in  his  chair  of  state— 

Everj  inch  a  king. 

The  sight  of  this  tomb,  and  of  the  palace 
of  the  great  emperor,  no  doubt  stirred  within 
Napoleon's  mind  many  thoughts  of  ambition 
and  future  conquest  and  glory,  such  as  would 
place  his  name  on  an  even  level  with  that  of 
the  conqueror  whose  relics  he  beheld ;  he 
read  the  inscription  over  his  ruined  palace, 
and,  perhaps,  saw  in  idea  the  Empire  of  the 
ESast  restored ;  and  thought  that,  like  him,  he 
would  make  Aix-Ia-Chepelle  the  capital  of 
the  empire  he  would  found.  His  star  was 
at  that  hour  in  the  ascendant ;  fortune  smiled 
upon  him  in  all  his  attempts,  and  some  of  the 
greatest  powers  of  Europe  had  lately  acknow- 
ledged him  as  a  legitimate  sovereign.  The 
emperor  of  Austria  had  just  sent  an  ambassa- 
dor, with  fresh  letters  of  credit  to  Napoleon. 
Portugal  had  done  the  same ;  and  Naples  had 
followed  the  examples.  Inferior  courts  had 
done  him  the  same  reverence,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  sulkiness  of  Russia  and  of  England,  he 
could  not  but  feel  that  his  triumph  was  great. 

Napoleon's  enmity  to  the  obstmate  **  island 
of  the  sage  and  free"  could  be,  for  the  pre- 
sent, shown  in  no  other  way  (not  counting 
his  plaything  fleet,  which  was  tossed  about 
at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  at  Boulogne)  than 
in  prohibiting  any  part  of  the  manufactures 
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of  England  from  entering  France.  Nothing 
could  be  stricter  than  his  laws  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  nothinor  annoyed  him  more  than  to 
see  them  infringed.  In  spite,  however,  of 
this,  he  could  not  take  a  walk  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  talk  to  a  lady  in  the  salon  of  his  wife 
in  the  evening,  without  being  shocked  and 
enraged  by  ol^rving  that  the  whole  female 
court,  with  the  empress  at  their  head,  were 
dressed  in  English  muslins,  cottons,  and  every 
kind  of  article  manufactured  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water. 

The  violent  opposition  which  existed 
against  this  anti-national  conduct  rendered  it 
the  more  piquant,  and  the  fashion  became  a 
perfect  mania,  so  that  no  lady  was  looked 
upon  as  fit  to  appear  whose  dress  was  not 
entirely  procured  from  England.  As,  of 
course,  the  boast  was  even  more  delightful 
than  the  thing  itself,  no  one  made  a  secret 
of  her  acquisitions ;  and  the  emperor  fretted, 
and  fumed,  and  frowned,  and  chid  in  vain. 
Female  vanity  contrived  to  conquer  the  con- 
queror and  outwit  the  wisest 

Napoleon  found  that  the  only  way  to  forget 
these  petty  vexations  was  to  entrench  him- 
self in  vi:?ions  of  Charlemagne  during  his 
stay  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  he  delighted  to 
climb  the  Loaisberg,  once  visited  in  pilgrim- 
age by  the  ?reat  Charles,  «'the  lonl  of  all 
the  castles  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube, 
«nd  from  the  Danube  to  the  sea.*' 

The  castle  of  Franckenberg  was  a  great 
source  of  interest  to  him,  and  from  thence  he 
looked  upon  the  lake  into  which  the  ring  of 
Charlemagne  being  once  thrown,  he  could 
never  detach  himself  from  his  love  for  that 
spot  Napoleon  listened  with  interest  to  the 
legends  of  this  charmed  place,  and  lingered 
al^ut  the  tower  where  Emma  received  her 
lover  Eginbard. 

The  first  time  he  had  visited  this  castle  he 
had  ridden  so  fast  down  the  mountain  that 
his  attendants  had  some  difficulty  in  keeping 
up  with  him  along  the  rugged  and  stony  road, 
now  smooth  and  fair,  and  planted  with  rich 
trees,  a  fit  walk  for  lovers,  even  though  their 
footprints  might  appear  in  the  snow.  He 
bad  but  just  arrived,  when  the  ringing  laugh- 
ter of  Josephine  was  beard  amongst  the  old 
walls,  and  she  and  all  her  ladies  issued  forth 
to  surprise  him. 

The  celebrated  tower  stands  on  a  rocky 
height,  accessible  by  a  ruined  stair,  which 
the  emperor  monntea  on  horseback  with  con- 
siderable difficulty,  and  surveyed  the  fine  old 
ruins  with  enthusiasm  which  lay  scattered 
far  over  the  height  and  the  descent ;  bridge, 
ramparts,  and  long  defences,  all  covered 
with  moss  and  ivy,  as  beautiful  in  decay  as 
glorious  in  prosperity.  The  two  streamH 
that  border  the  road  leading  to  this  spot  hold 
their  course  in  contrast,  fiir  one  roils  along 


a  boiling  torrent,  and  the  other  a  tide  of  cool 
waters-^emblems  of  the  fiiry  of  ambition  and 
and  the  tranquillity  of  content  Alas!  the 
great  conqueror  was  never  destined  to  know 
the  latter. 


[Prom  Gamming'B  Huntintf  AdTentures  in  B.  Africii.] 

FEARFUL  TRAGEDY.— A  MAN-EAT- 
ING  LION. 

On  the  20th  we  arrived  at  a  small  village 
of  Bakalabarl  These  natives  toM  roe  that 
elephants  were  abundant  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  rtver«  I  accordingly  resolved  to  halt 
here  and  hunt,  and  drew  my  wagons  up  on 
the  river's  bank,  within  thirty  yards  of  the 
water,  and  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the 
native  village.  Having  outspanned,  we  at 
once  set  about  making  for  the  cattle  a  kraal 
of  the  worst  description  of  thorn-trees.  Of 
this  I  had  now  become  very  particular,  since 
my  severe  loss  by  lions  on  the  first  of  this 
month;  and  my  cattle  were,  at  night,  se- 
cured by  a  strong  kraal,  which  inclosed  my 
two  wagons,  the  horses  being  made  fast  to 
a  trek-tow  stretched  between  the  hind  wheels 
of  the  wagons.  1  had  yet,  however,  a  fear- 
ful  lesson  to  learn  as  to  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  lion,  of  which  I  had  at  one 
time  entertained  so  little  fear;  and  on  this 
night  a  horrible  tragedy  was  to  be  acted  in 
my  little  lonely  camp  of  so  very  awful  and 
appalling  a  nature  as  to  make  the  blood 
curdle  in  our  veins.  I  worked  till  near  sun- 
down at  one  side  of  the  kraal  with  Hendric, 
my  first  wagon-driver— 1  cutting  down  the 
trees  with  my  ax,  and  he  dragging  them  to 
the  kraal.  When  the  kraal  for  the  cattle 
was  finished,  I  turned  my  attention  to  making 
a  pot  of  barley-broth,  and  lighted  a  fire  be- 
tween the  wagons  and  the  water,  close  on 
the  river's  bank,  under  a  dense  grove  of  shady 
trees,  making  no  sort  of  kraal  around  our 
sitting-place  for  the  evening. 

The  Uotentots,  without  any  reason,  made 
their  fire  about  fifty  yards  from  mine ;  they, 
according  to  their  usual  custom,  being  satis- 
fied with  the  shelter  of  a  large  dense  bush. 
The  evening  passed  away  cheerfully.  Soon 
after  it  was  dark  we  heard  elephants  breaking 
the  trees  in  the  forest  across  the  river,  and 
once  or  twice  I  strode  away  into  the  dark- 
ness  some  distance  from  the  fireside  to  stand 
and  listen  to  them.  I  little,  at  that  moment, 
deemed  of  the  imminent  peril  to  which  I 
was  exposing  my  life,  nor  thought  that  a 
bloodthirsty  man-eater  lion  was  crouching 
near,  and  only  watching  his  opportunity  to 
spring  into  the  kraal,  and  consign  one  of  us 
to  a  most  horrible  death.  About  three  hours 
I  after  the  sun  went  down  I  called  to  my  men 
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to  come  wad  take  their  coffee  and  rapper, 
which  was  ready  for  them  at  my  fire ;  and 
ifter  aupper  three  of  them  retamed  before 
their  oomradea  to  their  own  fireside,  and  lay 
down;  these  were  John  Stofolna,  Hendric, 
tnd  Ruyter.  In  a  few  minates  an  ox  came 
out  by  the  gate  of  the  kraal  and  walked 
roaod  the  back  of  it.  Hendric  got  up  and 
drofe  him  in  again,  and  then  went  back  to 
his  fireside  and  la^  down.  Hendric  and 
Ruyter  lay  on  one  side  of  the  fire  under  one 
blanket,  and  John  Stofi)las  lay  on  the  other. 
At  this  moment  I  was  sitting  taking  some 
barley-broth ;  our  fire  was  very  small,  and 
the  night  was  pitch-dark  and  windy.  Owing 
to  our  proximity  to  the  native  viilaffe  the 
wood  was  very  scarce,  the  Bakalabarihaving 
burned  it  ail  in  their  fires. 

Suddenly  the  appalling  and  murderous 
voice  of  an  angry,  bloodthirsty  lion  burst 
apon  my  ear  within  a  few  yards  of  us,  fol- 
lowed by  the  shrieking  of  the  Hotentots. 
Again  and  again  the  murderous  sou  of  attack 
was  repeat^*  We  heard  John  and  Ruyter 
flhriek  ^  The  lion !  the  lion  !'*  still,  for  a 
few  moments,  we  thought  he  was  but  chasing 
one  of  the  dogs  round  the  kraal;  but,  next 
instant,  John  Stofolus  rushed  into  the  midst, 
of  08  alnnost  speechless  with  fear  and  terror, 
his  eyes  bursting  from  their  sockets,  and 
shrieked  out,  *'  The  lion  !  the  lion  I  He  iias 
got  Hendric ;  be  dragged  him  away  from  the 
fire  beside  me.  I  struck  him  with  the  burn- 
iog  brands  upon  bis  head,  but  he  would  not 
let  go  his  bold.  Hendric  is  deed  I  Oh, 
God*  Hendric  is  dead !  Let  ns  take  fire  and 
seek  him.*'  The  rest  of  my  people  rushed 
about,  shrieking  and  yelling  as  if  they  were 
mad.  I  was  at  once  angry  with  them  for 
their  folly,  and  told  them  that  if  tkey  did  not 
standstill  ami  keep  quiet  the  lion  would  have 
another  of  os;  and  that  very  likely  there 
was  a  troop  of  them,  f  ordered  the  dogs, 
which  were  nearly  all  ftst,  to  be  made  loo^e, 
and  the  fire  to  be  increased  as  ^r  as  could 
be.  I  then  shouted  Hendric's  name,  but  all 
was  still.  I  told  my  men  that  Hendric  was 
dead,  and  that  a  regiment  of  soldiers  could 
not  now  help  him,  and,  hunting  my  dogs  for- 
ward, I  had  every  thin^  brought  within  the 
cattle-kraal,  when  we  lighted  our  fire  and 
closed  the  entrance  as  well  as  we  could. 

My  terrified  people  sat  round  the  fire  with 
guns  in  their  bands  till  the  day  broke,  still 
nncying  that  every  moment  the  lion  woukl 
return  and  spring  again  into  the  midst  of  us. 
When  the  dogs  were  first  let  go,  the  stupid 
brutes,  as  dogs  often  prove  when  most  re- 
quired, instead  of  going  at  the  lion,  rnshed 
fiercely  on  one  another,  and  fought  desper- 
ately for  some  minotea  Af^er  this  they  got 
his  wind,  and,  going  at  him,  disclosed  to  ns 
his  position  :  they  kept  op  a  continual  bark- 
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ing  until  the  day  dawned,  the  lion  occaaion* 
ally  springing  after  them  and  driving  them 
in  upon  the  kraaL  The  horrible  monster  lay 
all  night  within  forty  yards  of  us,  oon^ uming 
the  wretched  man  whom  he  had  chosen  for 
his  prey.  He  had  dragged  him  into  a  little 
hollow  at  the  back  of  X&  thick  Sush  beside 
which  the  fire  was  kindled,  and  there  he  re- 
mained till  the  day  dawned,  careless*  of  our 
proximity. 

It  appeared  that  when  Hendric  rose  to 
drive  in  the  ox,  the  lion  had  watched  him  to 
his  fireside,  and  he  had  scarcely  laid  down 
when  the  brute  sprang  upon  him  and  Ruyter 
(for  both  lay  under  one  blanket)  with  bis 
appalling,  murderous  rosr,  and,  roaring  as  he 
lay,  grappled  him  with  his  fearful  claws,  and 
kept  biting  him  on  the  breast  and  shoulder, 
all  the  while  feeling  for  his  neck;  having 
got  hold  of  which,  he  at  once  dragged  him 
away  backward  round  the  buah  into  Uie  dense 
shade. 

As  the  lion  lay  upon  the  unfortunate  man, 
he  faintly  cried,  **  Help  me,  help  me !  Oh 
God !  men,  help  me  !**  After  which  the 
fearful  beast  got  a  hold  of  his  neck,  and  then 
all  was  still,  except  that  his  comrades  heard 
the  bones  of  his  neck  craeking  between  the 
teeth  of  the  lien.  John  Sumlos  had  lain 
with  his  back  to  the  fire  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  on  hearing  the  lion  he  sprang  up,  and, 
seizing  a  large  flaming  brano,  bar  belabored 
him  on  the  head  with  &e  burning  wood ;  but 
the  brute  did  not  tako  any  notice  of  him. 
The  Buahman  had  a  narrow  escape ;  he  was 
not  altogether  scatheless,  the  lion  having 
inflicted  two  gashes  with  his  claws. 

The  next  morning,  just  as  the  day  began 
to  dawn,  we  heard  the  lion  dragging  some- 
thine  up  the  river  side,  under  cover  of  the 
bank.    We  drove  the  cattle  out  of  tho  kraal, 
and  then  proceeded  to  inspect  the  Ecene  of 
the  nighvs  awful  tragedy.    In  the  hollow, 
where  the  lion  had  lain  oonsaming  his  prey, 
we  found  one  leg  of  the  poor  man,  bitten  off 
below  the  knee,  the  shoe  still  on  his  foot ; 
the  mss  and  bushes  were  all  stained  with 
his  blood,  and  firafments  of  his  pea-coat  lay 
around.    Poor  Hendric !   I  knew  the  frag- 
ments of  that  old  coat,  and  had  often  marked 
them  hanging  in  the  dense  covers  where  the 
elephant  had  charged  after  my  unfortunate 
after-rider.    Hendric  was  by  far  the  best 
man  I  had  about  my  wagons,of  a  most  cheer- 
ful dispositioa,  a  first-rate  wagon-driver,  fear- 
less in  the  field,  ever  active,  willing,  and 
obliging :  bis  loss  to  us  all  was  very  serious. 
I  felt  confounded  and  utterly  sick  in  my 
heart ;  I  could  not  remain  at  the  wagons,  so 
I  resolved  to  go  after  elephants  to  divert  my 
mind.    I  had  that  morning  heard  them  break- 
ing the  trees  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river*    i  accordingly  told  the  natives  of  the 
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village  of  my  intentions,  and  having  ordered 
my  people  to  devote  the  day  to  fortifying  the 
kraal,  started  with  Piet  and  Ruyter  as  my 
after-riders,  it  was  a  very  cool  day.  We 
crossed  the  river,  and  at  once  took  up  the 
fresh  spoor  of  a  troop  of  bull  elephants. 
These  bulls  unfortunately  joined  a  troop  of 
cows,  and  when  we  came  on  them  the  dogs 
attacked  the  cows,  and  the  bulls  were  off  in 
a  moment,  before  we  could  even  see  them. 
One  remarkably  fine  old  cow  charged  the 
doga  1  hunted  this  cow,  and  finished  her 
with  two  shots  from  the  saddle.  Bein^f  anx- 
ious to  return  to  my  people  before  night,  I 
did  not  attempt  to  follow  the  troop.  My  fol- 
lowers were  not  a  little  gratified  io  see  me 
returning,  for  terror  had  taken  hold  of  their 
minds,  and  they  expected  that  the  lion  would 
return,  and,  emboldened  by  the  success  of 
the  preceding;  night,  would  prove  still  more 
daring  in  his  attack.  The  lion  would  most 
certainly  have  returned,  but  fate  had  other- 
wise oraained.  My  health  had  been  better 
in  the  last  three  days:  my  fever  was  leaving 
me,  but  I  was,  of  course,  still  very  weak. 
It  would  still  be  two  hours  before  the  sun 
would  set,  and,  feeling  refreshed  by  a  little 
rest,  and  able  for  further  work,  I  ordered  the 
steeds  to  be  saddled,  and  went  in  search  of 
the  lion. 

I  took  John  and  Carey  as  after-riders, 
armed,  and  a  party  of  the  natives  followed 
op  the  spoor  and  led  the  dogs.  The  lion  bad 
dragged  the  renMiins  of  poor  Hendric  along 
a  native  foot-path  that  led  up  the  river  side. 
We  found  fragments  of  bis  coat  all  alonir 
the  spoor,  and  at  last  the  mangled  coat  itself. 
About  six  hundred  yards  from  oar  camp  a 
dry  river's  coarse  joined  the  Limpopo.  At 
this  spot  was  much  shade,  cover,  and  heaps 
of  dry  reeds  and  trees  deposited  by  the  Lim- 
popo in  some  great  flood.  The  lion  had  left 
the  foot-path  and  entered  this  secluded  spot. 
I  at  once  felt  convinced  that  we  were  upon 
him,  and  ordered  the  natives  to  let  loose 
the  dogs.  These  walked  suspiciously  for- 
ward on  the  spoor,  and  next  minute  began  to 
spring  about,  barking  angrily,  with  all  their 
hair  oristling  on  their  backs :  a  crash  upon 
the  dry  reeds  immediately  followed — it  was 
the  lion  bounding  away. 

Several  of  the  dogs  were  extremely  afraid 
of  him,  and  kept  rushing  continually  back- 
ward and  springing  aloft  to  obtani  a  view. 
I  now  pressed  forward  and  urged  them  on  ; 
old  Argyll  and  files  took  up  his  spoor  in 
gallant  style,  and  led  on  the  other  dogs. 
Then  commenced  a  short  but  lively  and 
glorious  chase,  whose  conclusion  was  the 
only  small  satisfaction  that  I  could  obtahi  to 
answer  for  the  horrors  of  the  preceding  even- 
ing. The  lion  held  ap  the  river's  bank  for 
a  short  distance,  and  took  away  through 


waitF«*bit  thorn  cover,  the  best  he  oould  find, 
but  nevertheless  open.  Here,  in  two  min* 
utes,  the  dogs  were  up  with  him,  and  he 
turned  and  stood  at  bay.  As  I  approached, 
he  stood,  his  horrki  head  right  to  me,  with 
open  jaws,  growling  fiercely,  his  tail  waving 
from  side  to  side. 

On  beholding  him  my  blood  boiled  with 
rage.  I  wished  that  I  could  take  him  alive 
and  torture  him,  and,  setting  my  teeth,  I 
dashed  my  steed  forward  within  thirty  yards 
of  him,  and  shouted,  "  Your  time  is  up,  old 
fellow."  I  halted  my  horse,  and,  placing 
my  rifle  to  my  shoalder,  waited  for  a  broad- 
side. This  the  next  moment  he  exposed, 
when  I  sent  a  ballet  through  his  shoulder 
and  dropped  him  on  the  spot  He  rose,  how- 
ever, again,  when  1  finished  biro  with  a 
second  in  the  breast  The  Bakalahari  now 
came  up  in  wonder  and  delight  I  ordered 
John  to  cut  off  his  head  and  forepows  and 
bring  them  to  the  wagons,  and,  mounting  my 
horse,  galloped  home,  having  been  absent 
about  fifteen  minutes.  When  the  Bakala- 
hari women  heard  that  thtf  man-eater  was 
dead,  they  all  commenced  dancing  aboat 
with  joy,  calling  me  their  father. 


[From  Sharp's  Maguine.] 

THE  BROWN  RTNGLET. 

BY  J.    H.   W. 
**  LoYe  it  love  for  evermore.**— Tumtmn. 

Thb  following  little  story,  or  fragment  of 
a  story,  was  communicated  to  me  ^  an  old 
schoolfellow  of  mine,  Miss  Merton,  or  as  we 
sll  called  her  at  school,  Grace  Merton,  or* 
Gracey.  She  was  one  of  a  numerous  &mily, 
which  is,  I  think,  an  advantage  to  a  girl.  It 
is  good  to  have  a  large  and  varied  society 
within  one's  home; — ^to  grow  up  among 
many  brothers  and  sisters;  and,  in  this  way, 
to  begin  life  with  a  good  stock  of  sympathies 
and  intere<itB,  apart  ^m  self.  I  know  some 
philosophers  who  contend  that  family  interest 
IS  but  a  larger  sort  of  self'interest  Be  it  so ; 
it  is  a  larger  sort,  which  is  the  one  thing 
desirable^  until  human  beings  are  so  consti- 
tuted as  to  be  able  to  take  all  homanity  to 
their  hearts,  before  thev  know  even  the 
names  of  half  the  races  who  inhabit  the  earth. 
Yes,  I  am  an  old  woman,  and  likely  to  be 
old-fiishioned  in  my  notions,  and  I  feei  bound 
to  declare  my  opinion,  that  it  is  better  for 
the  generslity  of  people  to  be  brought  up  in 
the  midst  of  a  numerous  fiimily,  whom  they 
can  know  and  love,  than  to  be  brought  up 
apart  from  communion  with  others  of  their 
own  age,  and  to  be  taught  to  ta^k  about  lov- 
ing all  the  human  race  as  their  brothers.  I 
lately  heard  a  little  child,  an  only  child,  talk 
about  philanthropy;  and  how  she  dialiked  the 
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nowy  children  next  tkwr ;— *«Dd  I  thoiwht  she 
nituc  have  beeo  very  UB&jtoDftte  in  her  up- 
brining. 

Gnce  MertoQ  had  another  little  advantage 
in  the  accident— (that  we  Bbookl  call  any 
event  of  this  life  an  aecideiU  f) — in  the  or- 
dering of  her  birth; — ahe  waa  neither  the 
eldest  nor  the  youngest  child.  I  know  many 
pefsooB  think  it  a  &e*thinff  to  be  the  eldeat 
boy  or  girl,  and  others  think  it  very  pleasant 
to  be  the  yonngeet  Now,  I  do  not  think  so, 
and  for  theae  reasons.  Parents,  being  new 
to  the  office,  and  anzioos  to  make  something 
nneominon  out  of  their  first  child,  generally 
try  experiments  opon  the  unibrtunate  little 
creatare;  experiments  which  arenotfband 
to  answer.  They  are  so  anxknis  about  its 
developement,  mcmd,  intellectual  and  pbyai- 
cal,  that  they  cannot  leave  any  of  the  process 
Co  Nature,  They  mnat  walcb  and  meddle 
and  interfere.  They  act  as  i  did  with  the 
pot  of  mignonette  seed  I  sowed  on  my  eighth 
birth  day ;— I  killed  half  of  it  by  poling 
about  among  the  young  apiouts,  to  see  that 
it  was  all  growing  properly.  It  may  be  a 
|ood  thing  to  be  a  boy,  and  inherit  a  large 
mtane  1^  right  of  primogeniture  (though 
that  is  a  doubtful  good,  perhaps,)  but  I  do 
Dot  believe  that  it  is  an  uoqnahfied  good 
thing  for  a  girl  lo  be  the  eldest  in  a  family, 
even  though  ahe  takes  precedence  of  all  tbe 
rest  There  are,  however,  two  sides  to  that 
qnestion;  and  some  of  the  most  ^miraMe 
women  I  have  ever  known  have  been  eldest 
sisters,  ihe  prop  and  stav  of  large  families 
afler  the  death  of  the  mother.  The  youngest 
child,  again,  girl  or  boy,  is  generally  the  pet 
of  one  or  both  parents.  Now,  1  need  not 
remind  my  readers  that  judicious  kindness  is 
not  synonymous  with  parental  petting.  I 
have  so  fraioently  seen  a  very  large  amount 
of  fbture  trouble  and  pain  laid  up  for  a  petted, 
youngest  -ehild,  by  its  otherwise  sensible 
psrents,  that  I  think  it  a  very  doubtful  good 
lo  be  the  youngest  in  a  family.  Therefore 
is  it  that  I  say  it  was  an  advantage  to  Grace 
Merton  to  be  neither  the  eldest  nor  the 
^ngest  I  don't  exactly  know  whereabouts 
m  the  dosen  die  came ;  but  I  rather  think 
she  was  the  third  or  fourth  daughter,  and 
being  neither  the  beauty  nor  tbe  wit  of  the 
Merton  girls,  nor  the  one  clever  in  music, 
■or  tbe  vertf  domettie  one,  Gmoe  was  quite 
oaeonspieuous  in  the  crowd,  and  was  never 
singled  out  from  the  rest  for  particular  eom- 


Mr.  Merton  was  a  city  sdieitor,  and  lived 
in  a  good  boose  in  Bedford  Row.  The  fami- 
ly rmled  there  nearly  all  the  year,  for  Mr. 
Merton  could  not  amd  to  keep  a  house  in 
the  conntry  as  well  as  one  in  town.  But  he 
and  Mrs.  Merton  contrived,  as  well  aa  they 
eonld,  to  iBt  all  the  cfaildrea  have  a  month  or 


two  of  country  air  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
What  the  children  as  well  as  their  parenta 
all  liked  best,  however,  wss  tbe  annual 
going  down  to  some  cheap  watering-place, 
for  a  week  or  two  in  the  autumn.  Papa  was 
able  to  be  with  them,  then,  because,  at  that 
season  of  tbe  year,  business  as  well  as  pleas- 
ure is  at  a  stand-fltill  in  the  city.  Even  the 
lawyers^-wbo  are  busy  at  all  other  times  in 
their  offices,  like  spiders  in  their  webs,  catch- 
ing all  the  fbolish  ffies  that  enter  within 
them-*-are  read^  in  the  autumn  to  fling  aaide 
blue  bags  and  pmk  tape,  and  to  take  a  wide- 
awake hat,  a  blouse,  and  a  novel,  or  a  stroll 
with  their  children  in  the  country  lanes  or 
along  the  sea-ehore. 

It  was  always  a  grand  day  of  rejoicing  at 
tbe  Mortons'  when  Papa  had  been  brought 
to  fix  on  the  [dace  to  which  they  were  to  go^ 
and  the  exact  period  of  departure.  On  the 
particular  year  of  my  little  tale  be  fixed  the 
da^  and  the  place  at  once ;  **  Ha8tings---and 
this  day  week,*'  resounded  from  attic  to 
basement,  and  little  Mortons  met  big  Mor- 
tons on  the  stairs  and  vohmteered  kisses 
**  because  they  were  so  happy  1"  There  wss 
uncle  Henry,  too»— he  must  be  written  to, — 
he  must  come  and  spend  his  yearly  holidav 
with  them  ss  usuaL  This  was  Mrs.  Merton^ 
thought;  it  did  not  enter  into  the  heads  of 
the  children,  not  even  into  those  of  the  eldest 
cues.  Uncle  Henry  was  not  popular  among 
them,  1  believe.  Perhaps,  beeause  he  was 
an  old  bachelor,  and  a  clergyman,  and  grave, 
and  never  would  play  trap-bat  and  leap-frog, 
or  tell  long  stories  **  like  darling  papa." 
The  Rev.  Henry  Lanffbrd  was  Mrs.  Mer^ 
ton's  brother;  but  nobody  thought  he  was 
like  her,  and  there  could  seaicely  be  two 
men  more  unlike  than  her  husband  and  her 
brother;  yet  a  very  strong  attachment  sul^ 
sisted  between  the  three :  they  would  have 
been  very  sorry  to  miss  their  yearly  holiday 
meeting. 

On  the  very  day  of  the  family  rejoicing, 
however,  Mrs.  Merton  was  doomed  to  have 
a  damp  thrown  on  her  pleasure  by  the  receipt 
of  the  following  letter. 

Wettbory  Panonags,  Aug.  90tb. 
Mt  bbab  Sistbb:— This  is,  I  think,  about 
the  time  that  you  and  your  mate  will  be 
making  your  anndd  antumnal  migration  with 
your  goodly  brood  to  the  sea<«ide.  I  an 
very  sorrj  that  I  cannot  join  yon  there,  as 
usual,  this  year;  for  Mr.  fiell  is  very  ill,  and 
unable  to  take  the  whole  duty,  as  he  always 
does  during  ray  absence.  Mrs.  Bell  is,  of 
course,  much  occupied  in  attending  to  her 
husband,  and  consequently  I  have  more  work 
on  my  hands,  in  the  way  of  visiting  the  poor, 
than  I  can  well  manage.  If  you  oouki  spare 
me  one  of  your  girla  for  a  month  it  woaM  be 
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of  real  tssistanee,  na  well  as  a  real  treat  to 
me.  I  alonoet  forget  the  precise  number  and 
respective  names  and  agpes  of  my  nieces ;  but 
don*t  send  me  one  un&r  sixteen,  as  I  shall 
set  her  about  doing  same  of  Mrs.  Bell's  duty 
among  the  poor.  I  beg  you  will  inform  the 
younff  lady  that  the  only  oomfort  in  life 
which  I  can  promise  her  here,  beyond  food 
and  house-room,  is  a  pretty  pony  to  ride. 
Let  me  know  directly  whether  any  one  of 
your  girls  will  be  heroic  enough  to  devote 
herself  for  a  month  to  the  service  of  her 
crotchetty  uncle. 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

HBNftT  LaNOFORD. 

p.  S. — As  soon  as  I  receive  your  answer 
I  will  send  up  Bennett  to  fetch  my  niece. 
You  will  allow  her  to  travel  in  the  mail  under 
his  charge,  I  suppose.  I  would  have  fetched 
her  myself;  but  I  am  not  well  enough  to 
undertake  a  journey,  just  now. 

Mrs.  MertoD  showed  this  letter  to  her  hus- 
band, and  it  was  agreed  upon  immediately 
between  them  that  one  of  the  elder  girls 
most  go  down  to  Westbury.  They  should 
settle  it  with  the  girls  which  of  them  it 
should  be,  that  very  evening.  Accordinglv, 
after  tea,  when  the  younff  fry  of  the  family 
had  been  earned  off  to  bed,  Mrs.  Merton 
read  uncle  Henry's  letter  aloud  to  the  rest. 

Fanny,  the  second  daughter,  looked  at 
Sophia,  the  eldest,  and  Sophia  looked  at  Mr. 
Young,  who  was  winding  a  skein  of  wool 
firom  her  hands.  Mr.  Young  looked  at  So- 
phia and  whispered,  **  I  hope  you  will  not  be 
the  victim.  Miss  Merton.**  Fanny  smiled, 
and,  turning  to  her  ftither,  said,  **  It  will  be 
of  no  use  to  send  me,  papa ;  you  know  I  can'l 
read  aloud,  I  can't  bear  dull  places  and  per- 
sons, and,  above  all,  1  should  not  know  how 
to  visit  the  poor.  I  would  go  willingly,  only 
I  should  be  of  no  use,  I  am,  as  you  often 
tell  me,  a  useless  member  of  society.  So- 
phia will  be  the  best  person  to  go.  Don't 
you  think  so,  Mr.  Young?" 

That  gentleman  thought  nothing  at  the 
moment  out  that  Fanny  ought  to  be  called 
the  plague  instead  of  the  wit  of  the  family. 

**  Mamma !  If  there  is  a  pony  to  ride,  I 
think  I  will  give  up  Hastings,  and  go  to 
"Westbury,"  said  Caroline.^ 

"  I  don*t  think  you  com*e  within  your  un- 
cle's limitations,  my  dear;  you  are  under 
sixteen,  Gary,"  said  her  father. 

•*  As  there  is  a  pony  in  the  case,  I  almost 
wish  I  were  a  girl,  and  not  under  sixteen," 
said  George,  an  intelligent  boy,  who  was  at 
that  moment  preparing  a  chess-board  to  have 
his  evening  battle  with  his  mother. 

Mrs.  Merton  was  looking  at  Grace.  Grace 
was  about  eighteen ;  she  was  a  quiet,  plea- 
sant-lookiog  girl,  with  blue  eyes,  and  light 


brown  curls,  which  hong  handsomely  about 
her  head.  Fanny  osed  to  say  that  her  sister 
Grace  bad  but  one  good  point  about  her,  and 
that  was  her  hair.  Grace  had  another  re- 
markably good  point  in  my  eyes:  she  had  no 
point  at  all  about  her.  £very  thing  in  Grace 
was  rounded,  unconspicoous,  unobtrusive. 
There  was  a  quiet  harmony  in  the  girl  which 
baffled  description,  an(f  which,  once  observed, 
had  all  tlie  efl^ct  of  real  beauty  on  the  ob- 
server. Grace  met  her  mother's  eye,  and 
read  in  it  her  wishes.  She  smiled  and  Dod« 
ded ;  **  Yes,  mamma^  I  am  quite  ready  to  go 
if  you  wish  it."  Grace  was  always  calm  and 
measured  in  her  words.  This  was  exactly 
what  Mrs.  Merton  desired.  She  thought 
Grace  was  the  one  most  likely  to  suit  her 
uncle,  and  the  one  that  would  sacrifice  the 
anticipated  visit  to  Hastings  the  most  readily. 

On  the  following  morning  Mrs.  Merton 
wrote  to  her  brother  to  say  that  Grace  would 
be  glad  to  go  and  make  herself  useful  at 
Westbury,  for  as  bng  a  time  as  he  should 
want  her;  and  that  he  might  send  his  confi- 
dential man  for  her  as  soon  as  he  pleased. 
Bennett  came  afler  three  days,  and  on  the 
fourth  mominjr  Miss  Grace  was  put  safoly 
inside  the  Weirton  Mail,  and  Bennett  mount- 
ed to  the  top  of  it,  and  thev  set  off  for  West^ 
bury.  Grace  could  not  help  laughing  at  the 
last  thing  her  mother  had  said  to  her.  **  Oh  1 
my  dear,  1  had  almost  forgotten  to  tell  you 
one  thing ;  be  sure  to  wear  your  hair  curled 
all  the  time  you  are  at  Westbury;  your 
uncle  is  so  very  fond  of  seeing  ringlets  like 
yours."  •♦What  a  very  funny  thing  for 
mamma  to  tell  me,"  thought  Grace,  ••and  of 
a  grave  clergyman  like  my  uncle,  who  is  not 
supposed  to  know  the  difference  between  the 
outward  vanities  of  plaiting  the  hair  and 
curling  it." 

1  need  not  enter  into  the  particulars  of 
Grace's  journey  to  Westbury,  as  she  did, 
very  minutely  too,  in  a  letter  written  to  me 
at  the  time.  It  was  her  first  very  hag  jour- 
ney, alone;  and  it  made  a  vivid  impression 
on  her  mind.  She  reached  her  uncle's  par- 
sonage about  eight  o'clock ;  sunlight  still 
lingered  on  tRe  bills  and  burnished  the  tops 
of  the  pine  trees;  the  flower-beds  in  front  of 
the  old-fashioned  house  sent  forth  a  full  rich 
scent,  and  as  her  uncle  led  Grace  up  the 
gravel-^alk  from  the  gate  to  the  porch  it 
seemed  to  her  as  if  the  quiet  spirit  that  held 
unseen  dominion  in  the  little  place  had  al- 
ready made  her  feel  and  love  his  power. 
She  thought  nncle  Henry  looked  very  much 
altered ;  he  had  become  pale  and  thin.  When 
she  had  laid  aHde  her  bonnet,  and  was  tak- 
ing some  refreshment,  he  seemed  to  look  at 
her  with  great  interest  Presently  he  stroked 
her  head  fondly,  and  passing  his  hand  through 
her  long  coris,  he  looked  at  them  thotighl- 
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iiilly — then  droppmgr  them  again,  he  tarned 
away  and  left  the  room.  **  I  could  not  make 
it  out,**  wrote  Grace  io  her  letter  to  roe ; 
**  there  is  certainly  some  hidden  mystery  in 
these  curls  of  mine;  perhafw  my  uncle  once 
loved  a  ladv  with  lone  curls.  1  cannot 
ima^ne  ancle  Henry  in  love — be  is  such  a 
thoroDjrb  old  bachelor. 

Grace  was  active,  iutelliffent,  and  kind- 
hearted.  She  set  hemlf  diliirently  to  work 
to  do  what  her  uncle  requir^  of  her  in  bis 
boase  and  in  the  village.  At  the  end  of  a 
week  Mr.  Langford  wrote  to  thank  his  sisler 
for  sending  him  such  a  treasure ;  and  Grace 
wrote  me  word  that  she  was  very  happy  at 
Westbury.  She  liked  all  her  duties,  espe- 
cially that  of  reading  to  her  uncle,  whose 
eyes  were  nncommoiuy  weak,  so  that  it  hurt 
him  to  read.  Of  all  her  pleasures  she  said 
nothing— it  was  needless  to  do  so,  for  it  was 
clear  enough  that  she  was  enjoying  that 
blissful  state  of  existence  in  which  pleasures 
and  duties  are  synonymous;  somehow  she 
forgot  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  visit  to 
Hastings. 

Ail  earthly  happiness  is  proverbially  tnnn- 
tory.  About  thcr  end  of  the  month  which 
had  been  originally  proposed  as  the  limit  of 
€h«ce*8  visit  to  Westbury,  she  was  taking  a 
tarn  in  the  pretty  flower-garden^  one  morning 
before  breakfast,  and  wishing  that  something 
might  happen  to  prolong  her  stay  in  this 
]riace,  where  she  felt  that  she  was  of  real 
use  to  those  around  her,  (the  grand  secret  of 
content  with  our  situatbn  in  life,  be  it  said 
en  pa$9anU)  when  Mrs.  Hargrave,  the  house- 
keeper, came  running  towards  her  from  the 
house,  crying  out— 

««Oh!  Miss  Grace!  Miss  Grace!  what 
shall  we  do?    Master's  took  again.'* 

*«  Took  !**  repeated  Grace  in  blank  amaze- 
ment   **  What  is  the  matter  1" 

**  Why  the  fit  is  on  him  again.  Please  to 
come  to  him.  Miss ;  for  he  must  not  be  left 
alone.  Bennett  must  go  off  to  Weirton  for 
Dr.  Lacy,  and  you  muat  stay  with  bim ;  for 
I  am  of  no  more  use  than  a  cbild  when  I  lee 
him  in  that  way.  It  quite  unnerves  me; 
that  it  da  Poor,  dear  gentleman  !•— and  a 
minister,  too,  that  preaches  such  powerful 
sermons  againeC  loving  earthly  things,  and 
setting  our  hearts  on  heavenly  things  I  Poor 
dear!  If  he  could  hear  himaelf  talk,  he 
woo  Id  be  quite  shocked.** 

**  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Mrs.  Hargrave,  that 
my  uncle  is  subject  to  fits  of  insanity  1" 

""Lord  bless  you,  no.  Miss!  God  forbid 
that  I  should  say  that.  He  only  has  a  fit 
sometimes,  when  he  drops  down  insensible 
for  a  time,  and  then  when  he  conies  to  again 
he  is  quite  light  in  the  head,  and  dxm'i  know 
any  of  us.  But  Bennett  says  he's  as  harm- 
le»  as  a  child.    I  don't  know  muoh  about  it 


myself;  for  Bennett  don't  like  any  one  but 
himself  to  be  with  master  at  these  times. 
But,  he  told  me  jtist  now  to  fetch  you.  Miss; 
for,  says  be,  '  master's  very  fopd'of  Miis 
Grace,  and  he  will  be  still  emmgn  with  her, 
I  dare  say,  while  I  ride  over  for  Dr.  Lacy.'  '* 

Ghrace  told  roe  of  the  atrange  conflict  of 
feeling  which  took  place  within  her  as  she 
hurried  into  the  house.  During  the  month 
she  had  spent  at  Westbury  she  had  grown 
rouch  attached  to  her  uncle :  he  appeared  to 
her  quite  a  difierent  creature  froro  the  grave,, 
somewhat  stem  man,  who  used  to  appear 
amid  their  family  circle  every  autumn,  and 
who  never  stayed  long  enouj;h  to  become 
fiuniliar  and  intimate  with  hie  nephews  and 
niecea.  The  uncle  Henry  she  knew  and 
loved"  in  his  own  home  was  grave  too,  but  he 
was  far  froro  being  stern  or  harsh ;  to  her  he 
had  been  all  gentleness*,  thoughtful  attention, 
and  consideration.  He  had  accepted  her 
services,  as  she  had  ofiercd  them,— in  a  quiet, 
undemonstrative  way.  They  seemed  to  un- 
derstand each  other;  and  Grece  felt  that  to 
part  from  uncle  Henry  would  be  a  pain  to 
her.  Who  shall  say  what  the  lonely  man 
felt,  on  his  aide?  His  faithfol  servant,  Ben- 
nett, who  nnderstood  his  master  better  tban 
most  people,  saw  the  deep  afl^tion  with 
which  the  old  man  looked  down  on  the  young 
head  beside  him  aa  they  strolled  in  the  even- 
ing along  the  garden  walks ;  or  ss  they  sat 
by  lamp-light  in  the  little  study,  and  Grace 
read  aloud,  to  save  her  uncle's  eyef.  Bennett 
saw  those  eyes  fill  with  tears  sometimes;  and 
he  felt  sure,  that  now,  at  last,  after  so  many 
years,  Mr.  Lsngford  had  found  something  to 
love  with  his  whole  heart.  Grace  had  an 
instinctive  knowledge  that  her  uncle  loved 
her,  more  than  he  loved  all  Westbury  put 
together;  and  that  because  he  loved  her  so 
well,  it  would  be  right  and  ^teful  in  her  to 
overcome  any  natural  shrmking  froro  the 
sight  of  him  ro  his  present  state.  Her  blood 
turned  cold  within  her  at  the  thought  of 
aeeing  any  one  deprived  of  reason ;  and  that 
one  a  near  relation, — a  roan  of  large  and 
eultivated  mind,  who  was  looked  up  to  by 
the  neighborhood  as  a  master-spirit ;  that  one 
the  uAcle  Henry  whom  she  had  begun  to  love 
very  seriously.  Mrs.  Hargrave  accompanied 
her  to  the  beginning  of  the  passage  which 
led  to  her  uncle's  ehamber;  but  &ere  she 
stopped,  saying — ^^Idaresn't  for  the  life  of 
me  go  any  further.  I  am  so  afraid.  Miss. 
You  don't  mind  going  on  by  yourself  I  dare 
say.  You  look  quite  brave  and  determined, 
Miss;  I  wish  I  had  your  nerves." 

1  fear  Grace  glanced  rather  contempt- 
uously at  stout,  ruddy  Mrs.  Hargrave,  but 
she  said  nothing,  and  walked  steadily  on  to 
the  door  of  her  uncle's  room.  It  was  par- 
tially open,  and  she  heard  a  voice  speaking. 
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She  did  not,  at  first,  recog^nize  it  as  that  of 
her  uncle.  It  was  so  changed.  It  sounded 
like  the  voice  of  a  yonngfer  man,  under  the 
influence  |f  strong^  emotion ;  it  was  not  vio- 
lent, but  there  was  a  deep  sadness,  an  inde- 
scribable tenderness  in  the  tones,  which 
brought  tears  in  the  eyes  of  the  strong-hearted 
irirl.  The  voice  had  an  irresistible  attraction 
mr  her ;  she  did  not  linger  outside,  but  push- 
ing the  door  gently,  stepped  noiselessly  into 
the  room. 

Mr.  Langfbrd  was  dressed  in  his  osual 
morning  wrapper.  He  was  seated  at  a  table 
with  his  back  to  the  door.  Bennett  stood 
behind,  leaning  against  the  wall,  watching 
his  master  with  a  face  of  the  most  intense 
sympathy.  It  seemed  to  change  with  the 
changing  tones  of  the  voice  which  filled  the 
room  with  the  most  melancholy  sounds  of 
sorrow ;  a  sorrow  long  pent-up,  and  striven 
against,  which  has  at  last  forced  an  expres- 
sion for  itself;  even  though  it  has,  for  a  time, 
carried  away  the  barrier  of  reason.  Those 
who  have  ever  witnessed  such  a  scene,  will 
foel  with  me  that  there  are  fow  more  touch- 
ing things,  few  more  distressing  to  a  sympa- 
thetic nature,  than  the  unconscious  exhibition 
of  a  hidden  grief  b^r  a  strong,  well-disci- 
plined, and  truly  religious  man.  Grace  knew 
that  her  uncle  was  this,  she  knew  also  that 
he  was  generally  supposed  to  be  of  a  cold 
una^ctionate  nature;  and  though  she  had 
lately  learned  to  think  otherwise,  since  she 
had  been  domesticated  with  him,  she  was  not 
prepared  for  such  a  revelation  as  the  following. 

The  gray  head  was  bent  down  upon  the 
elasped  hands  which  rested  on  the  table,  and 
from  time  to  time  incoherent  sentences  burst 
forth. 

«< Faithless!  thrice  faithless!  Clara,  my 
own  Clara !  and  I  cannot  save  you  firom  this 
ftte — this  awful  sin — this  appalling  misery  ! 
Oh !  what  is  my  love  good  for,  if  it  cannot 
keep  thee  free  from  evil !  False !  heartless ! 
You  deceived  me!  You  trampled  on  my 
soul.  Yet  could  I  not  turn  away  in  scorn  or 
hatred ;  I  loved  you  too  well ;  I  learned  to 
wish  you  might  find  in  another  a  love  as 
great  as  I  folt  within  myself.  I  kept  nothing 
that  ever  had  been  yours,  but  this,  ThiSy 
which  you  gave  me  when  you  made  me 
hftppv  with  your  love.  Clara,  Clara!  you 
did  love  me  once!  That  was  not  love's 
semblance;  it  was  Love,  I  tell  you.  Let 
who  will  tell  me  otherwise,  I  know  that  you 
loved  me  in  thoFO  bright  summer  days  that 
seem  so  for  ofl^  now,  that  their  light  scarcely 
reaches  to  my  sad  spirit  Oh!  God  of 
Heaven,  bring  those  days  back  again  once 
more,  and  cut  me  off  from  immortality ! 
Ah !  Immortality  !  Who  is  immortall  wbat 
is  immortal  1  Not  Clara.  No,  no,  it  cannot 
be;  it  must  not  be— 1  will  weary  heaveo 


with  prayera  to  save  her  from  that  Immor^ 
tality  of  torment  for  my  CXara^  do  you  aay  ? 
Impossible!  You  do  not  know  how  pore 
and  good  she  is ;  you  do  not  know  how  she 
hates  ain.  She  to  have  her  portion  with  the 
trangreasors.  You  are  mad  to  say  so.  Gone  > 
from  her  husband's  honse,  say  you  1  Yes» 
truly-— gone  to  the  mansions  of  the  blest 

With  Cobnel  D !    Who  told  me  that 

lie?  Who  dares  to  traduce  my  poor  lost 
level  Away!  Away!  thou  devil  that  say- 
est  she  is  vicious—that  she  has  forsaken  her 
hnabaod  and  her  infonts.'*  Here  the  snfi^rer 
rose  hastily,  and  drew  himself  to  his  full 
height,  and  seemed  to  stand  foce  to  foce  with 
some  unseen  antagonist  ** Begone!  fiend! 
I  tell  vou  I  love  her !  I  always  will  love  her. 
You  shall  not  tear  her  image  from  my  soul 
and  place  a  folse  one  there.  Clara!  mj 
love !  if  they  all  turn  fimn  you ;  if  they  will 
not  believe  that  you  are  purer,  and  nobler, 
and  better  than  all  women— come  to  these 
arms  once  more.  What  do  I  ssy?  MrsL 
Lnscelles !  Ah !  yes,  I  had  forgotten.— FVtlse 
Clara !" 

Here  the  old  man  sunk  on  his  seat  again, 
and  paused  for  some  time.  * 

Grace  saw  large  teare  flow  down  his 
cheeks ;  she  could  restrain  hereelf  no  longer, 
and  agitated  as  she  was,  she  stepped  across 
the  room,  and,  kneeling  at  his  feet,  looked 
up  into  his  foce  with  streaming  eye&  **  Who 
are  you  ?"  adced  the  old  man,  in  a  hu^ed 
voice. 

She  saw  he  did  not  recognize  her.  **  I  am 
come  to  comfort  you,**  she  said  soothingly. 

**  Comfort  !*'  he  repeated  in  a  tone  of  hear^ 
rending  sadness.  ^  Comfort !  Do  you  know 
that  they  tell  me  ahe  is  wicked,  vtlet  That 
God  has  cast  her  out  of  heaven  V* 

**God*8  mercy  is  infinite.  God  will  for- 
give the  repentant  sinner.  He  Is  not  so  hard 
as  man.    There  is  hope,  uncle." 

**  Ah  !  1  see,  yon  are  an  angel.  Did  my 
Clara  send  yon  to  comfort  me  1  You  have 
locks  like  hen.**  And  taking  his  niece's 
long  curls  in  hie  trembling  hands,  he  kissed 
them  passionately.  Suddenly  he  paus(>d  and 
drew  back  to  look  into  her  foce.  He  scanned 
it  earnestly.  Then,  at  length,  shaking  his 
head,  he  murmured,  *« Clara!  Clara!  why 
will  you  not  oome  yourself.  I  know  this  is 
not  you;  though  the  bright  brown  hair  is 
youra.  Look  here,**  he  went  on,  with  a 
childlike  look  of  mjratery;  **  promise  you 
will  never  betray  me,  and  I  will  show  you 
my  treasure— where  I  have  laid  up  my  heart* 
It  is  written,  *  Set  not  your  afi^cttons  upon 
things  of  the  earth,  where  moth  and  ruft 
doth  corrupt'  See !  see !  the  moth  and  the 
rust  come  not  near  this;^*  and  hurriedly 
opening  a  small  gold  case  which  hung  by  a 
black  ribbon  firom  his  neck,  he  showed  her  a 
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kxigringtet  of  brown  hair,  lying  softly  curled 
op  within.  The  hair  was  like  her  own  in 
color.  The  old  roan's  face  brightened  into  a 
mile  as  be  looked  at  it ;  and  his  eyes  beamed 
with  affection ;  **  See  !*'  he  whispered,  **  no 
one  knows  that  I  have  preserved  this  brown 
ringlet  so  many  years;  as  long  as  I  keep 
this  next  my  heart,  my  love  will  not  leave 
me.  Look  bow  bright  and  beautrfnl  it  is  !** 
and  taking  it  gently  from  the  case,  be  shook 
out  the  wlmle  feogth.  Grace  thonoht  it  was 
about  a  yard  long.  He  held  it  op  between 
him  and  the  light,  and  seemed  not  to  weary 
of  passing  his  fingers  over  it  and  pressing  it 
to  his  lips.  He  no  kmger  spoke  or  seemed 
aware  of  the  presence  of  his  niece,  but  was 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  mnch- 
bved  relic  Once  Gnce  ventured  to  touch 
it ;  and  then,  she  said,  her  uncle's  face  as- 
sumed a  fierce  expression,  and  snatching  it 
away,  he  pronounced  the  word  **  Audacious !" 
in  so  sngry  a  tone,  that  she  shrank  back  and 
sat  still  at  his  feet,  waiting  until  he  should 
turn  his  attention  to  her  again.  This  he  did 
not  do  till  some  time  bad  elapwd,  when  her 
hair  seemed  to  have  caught  his  eyo;  and 
placing  his  treasured  lock  beside  it,  he  mut- 
tered to  himself,  **  ftrown  too, — very  beauti- 
ful;  I  have  seen  a  vonng  girl  lately  with 
such  ringlets^  and  I  loved  her  (or  their  sake, 
Clam !  Do  you  hear  me,  my  love  t  I  have 
forgiven  your  desertion  of  me.  We  shall 
meet  in  heaven ;  and  I  will  tell  yon  so,  then. 
There  was  a  devil  told  me  you  would  not  go 
to  heaven;  but,  I  would  not  believe  him; 
end  then  a  young  ansel  with  brown  ringlets 
like  those  I  love;— like  thu  which  has  kept 
my  heart  warm  for  you  so  many  years,  came 
to  me,  and  told  me  that  God  was  merciful ; 
that  he  *  hated  nothing  that  he  has  made.' 
I  will  preach  a  sermon  on  that  text  that  shall 
bind  op  broken  hearts.  Clara,  will  you  come 
to  the  church  T 

And  poor  Grraee's  tears  flowed  ftist  at  the 
tender  accents  of  her  uncle's  voice,  as  he 
prayed  devoutly  for  the  soul  of  the  k»t  one. 

She  is  an  okl  woman  like  myself,  now ; 
and  she  has  seen  her  share  of  the  troubles 
and  strange  romance  of  this  world,  but  she 
has  often  told  me  that  she  never  in  all  her 
life  felt  so  deeply  moved  to  pity  end  to  love, 
as  she  did  on  that  morning.  She  felt  an 
irresistibie  impulse  to  clasp  her  uncle  in  her 
arois.  She  rose  and  stood  beside  him ;  and 
.he  suffered  her  to  kiss  his  forehead,  and  to 
wind  her  arms  round  his  neck.  She  saw 
that  he  was  becoming  exhausted  with  his 
late  strong  emotion ;  she  placed  his  head  on 
her  hoeom,  and  with  the  brown  ringlet  still 
in  his  band  he  fell  asleep.  When  she  turned 
to  look  ibr  Bennett,  he  was  gone. 

She  remained  a  long  time  in  this  position, 
flopportiog  her  uncle;   and   watching   his 


countenance  gradually  resume  its  habitual 
repose.  She  almost  feared  to  breathe  lest 
she  should  awake  him.  With  the  natural 
delicacy  of  a  pore,  reserved,  and  aflbctiooate 
nature,  she  feared,  too,  lest  he  should  wake 
perfectly  self-possessed,  and  find,  by  the 
ringlet  in  his  hand,  that  he  had  betrayed  his 
cherished  secret,— the  grief  of  his  lifie,—- to 
a  young  girl^-a  child,  like  herself.  She  be- 
came very  uneasy  on  this  subject  The  gold 
case  glittered  in  the  sun,  beneath  her  eyes, 
as  it  hung  from  the  sleeper's  neck.  She 
could  reach  it  without  disturbing  him :  but 
she  could  not  take  the  ringlet  from  the  closed 
band  without  making  a  movement  which 
would  probably  rouse  him.  '  She  feared  lest 
Mre.  Hargrave  should  b^  eominff  into  the 
room  when  she  heard  a  step  outside  the  door, 
and  she  would  not  have  suflbred  Mr&  Har- 
ffrave  to  see  Uie  brown  ringlet.  She  threw 
her  handkerchief  hastily  over  the  hand  which 
held  it  Fortunately  it  was  only  Bennett 
He  approached  softly  and  said  m  her  ear, 
*«God  Uess  joa,  Mm  Grace!  He  will  do 
well  now  he  is  aaleepi  Thank  God  fbr  that 
Ah !  he  has  got  that  hair  out  a^ain.  Do  joa 
think  we  might  burn  it  ?  It  is  that  which 
excites  him  lo,  whenever  he  bean  Mrs.  Las- 
celles'  name." 

*•  Burn  it !"  exclaimed  Gnce,  *«  not  for  the 
worM!  My  uncle  would  never  forgive  us. 
You,  perhaps,  know  the  secret  which  bis 
delirium  has,  in  part  betrayed  to  me ;  I  do 
not  ask  to  know  more.  My  uncle  would  not 
have  imparted  it  to  me.  I  should  not  widi 
him  to  suspect  that  I  know  any  thing  of  this 
matter.  Let  us  put  up  the  brown  ringlet  in 
its  case  as  if  it  bad  not  been  seen  by  me,  or 
any  one.  You  can  take  my  place,  and  when 
he  wakes  he  will  not  know  that  so  young  a 
person  as  I  am  has  been  witness  to  the  secret 
sorrows  of  his  heart." 

Bennett  looked  at  her  with  snrprise,  and 
said  respectfijUy, — ^  As  you  please.  Miss 
Grace.  Maybe  you  are  right ;  for  Master  is 
very  close,  and  never  likes  any  one  to  know 
what  be  feels.  Still,  if  he  should  ask  me 
when  he  wakes  what  happened  to  him  while 
the  fit  was  on,  I  must  tell  him.  I  never  t(dd 
him  a  lie  yet  and,  please  God,  I  never  wilL" 

Grace  moved  away  gently,  and  Bennett 
took  her  place  in  supporting  his  master. 
With  an  unsteady  hand  Grace  took  the  beau- 
tiful lock  of  hair  and  restored  it  to  its  place 
in  the  case.  The  single  word  "  Clara"  was 
engraved  on  the  lid.  When  she  had  closed 
it  she  replaced  it  within  her  uncle's  bosom. 
Just  at  that  moment  Dr.  Lacy  entered  the 
room,  and  her  uncle  opened  his  eyes.  Grace 
did  not  wait  any  longer,  but  went  down  stairs 
to  wait  for  the  doctor's  departure.  She  had 
aome  time  to  wait ; — and  she  employed  the 
interval  in  a  steady  line  of  thought    She 
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thought  not,  then,  about  her  uncle's  past  life, 
but  whether  she  by  devoting  herself  to  him 
might  not  make  the  remainder  of  his  life 
happier  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  There 
were  so  many  brothers  and  sisters  at  home, 
perhaps  her  father  and  mother  would  spare 
her  to  come  and  live  altosrether  with  uncle 
Henry,  if  it  were  lafood  for  him.  She  thought 
it  would  be  good  for  him  because  she  loved 
him,  and  he  loved  her. 

When  Dr.  Lacy  came  down  stairs,  she 
asked  him  to  walk  into  the  garden  with  her 
as  she  had  something  to  say  to  him. 

**  Oil !  donU  be  uneasy  about  your  uncle, 
my  dear  young  lady.  He  has  these  attacks 
sometimes.  The  fact  is,  he  lives  too  much 
alone.  Your  visit  has  done  him  a  great  deal 
of  good ;  and,  for  his  sake,  I  wish  it  could 
last  as  long  as  he  lives.'* 

**  Do  you  think  my  remaining  with  him 
would  be  of  real  beneBt  1" 

«« Think !  I  don't  think  at  all  about  it  I 
am  sure  it  would.  He  would  not  have  many 
more  of  these  sad  attacks.  Run  to  him  now, 
for  he  fears  that  you  have  been  unnecessarily 
alarmed  about  him.    Good  morning." 

The  next  day  Grace  and  her  uncle  both 
wrote  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merton  asking  per- 
mission for  the  visit  to  be  prolonged  for  six 
'  months.  Grace's  letter  had  so  powerful  an 
effect  on  her  parents  that  they  wrote  back  to 
Bay  she  **  might  stay  till  her  uncle  was  tired 
of  her." 

And  Grace  Merton  stayed  at  Westbnry 
Parsonage  during  the  remainder  of  her  un- 
cle's life.  The  reticence  of  both  was  so 
strong  that  neither  ever  spoke  to  the  other 
of  the  revealed  seoret  which  had  knit  them 
together.  When  Mr.  Langfbrd  died,  a  note 
was  found  in  his  desk  addressed  to  Grace,  in 
which  he  requested  her  to  place  the  gold 
locket  he  wore  always  in  his  bosom  in  his 
cof&n,  with  her  own  hand,  and  to  cut  off  one 
of  her  curls,  and  enclose  it  with  the  Brown 
Ringlet  she  had  once  seen.  He  spoke  words 
of  strong  love  and  gratitude  for  her  gentle 
affection  which  had  sweetened  his  last  ^ears, 
and  he  told  her  that  she  had  his  permission 
to  ask  her  mother  to  relate  the  painful  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life  connected  with  the 
Brown  Ringlet 


Flattery. — The  philosopher  Bias,  being 
asked  what  animal  he  thought  the  most  hurt- 
ful, replied,  **That  of  wild  creatures,  a  ty- 
rant ;  and  of  tame  ones,  a  flatterer." 

DrvKMRom. — Of  all  the  diversions  of  life 
there  is  none  so  proper  to  fill  up  the  empty 
spaces  as  the  reading  of  useful  and  entertain- 
ing authors ;  and  with  that  the  conversation 
of n  well*chosen  friend. — Spectator* 
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THE  STATE  OP  THE  WORLD   BE- 
FORE  ADAM'S  TIME. 

Anoiio  the  millions  of  human  beings  that 
dwell  on  the  earth,  bow  few  are  tbcwe  who 
think  of  inquiring  into  its  past  history.  The 
annals  of  Greeee  and  Rome  are  imparted  to 
our  children  as  a  necessary  and  important 
branch  of  education,  while  the  history  of  the 
world  itself  is  neglected,  or  at  the  most  is  con* 
fined  to  those  whoare  destined  for  a  scientific 
profession ;  even  adults  are  content  to  receive 
on  hearsay  a  vague  idea  that  the  globe  was 
in  being  for  some  undefined  period  preceding 
the  era  of  human  history,  but  few  seek  to 
know  in  what  state  it  existed,  or  what  appear- 
ance it  pre^nted. 

This  is  owing,  partly,  to  the  hard  names 
and  scientific  language  in  which  geologists 
have  clothed  their  science,  and  partly  to 
ignorance  of  the  beauty  and  attractive  nature 
of  the  study;  we  dread  the  long,  abstruse 
sounding  titles  of  Ichthyosaurus  and  Plesioe- 
auruB,  and  are  repelled  by  the  dry  disquisi- 
tions on  mineralogy  into  which  professors  of 
the  science  are  apt  to  stray.  The  truth  is, 
however,  that  geology  is  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct branches ;  one  of  these  consists  of  the 
less  attractive,  though  equally  useful,  inveeti* 
gation  of  the  chemical  constituents  of  the 
strata,  and  the  classification  of  the  fossil  flora 
and  fiiuna  which  belonff  to  tlie  various  forma- 
tions; this,  which  maybe  styled  geology  pro- 
per, is  the  department  which  belongs  almost 
exclusively  to  men  of  science,  and,  inasmuch 
as  it  involves  the  necessity  of  acquaintance 
with  the  sitfter  sciences  of  chemistry,  mineral- 
ogy, zoology,  and  botany,  is  least  adapted  to 
the  understanding  of  the  uninitiated.  The 
other  branch,  which  may  be  called  the  history 
ofgeology,  presents  none  of  these  difficulties; 
it  is  as  easy  of  comprehension,  and  as  suita- 
ble tn  the  popular  mind,  as  any  other  histori- 
cal account;  while  it  presents  a  variety  of 
interest,  and  a  revolution  of  events,  before 
which  the  puny  annals  of  modern  history  sink 
into  insignificance. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  are  unacquainted 
with  the  science,  will  probably  be  inclined  to 
doubt  the  possibility  of  our  being  aware  of 
events  which  took  place  ages  before  Adam 
was  created ;  here,  however,  nature  herself 
steps  in,  and  becoming  her  own  historian, 
writes  **in  the  living  rock"  the  chroniolesof 
past  ages,  and  so  accurately  and  circumstan- 
tially, that  we  can  say  positively,  *^Here 
existed  the  sea  at  such  a  period,  and  here  the 
tide  ebbed  and  flowed  for  centuries;"  nay, 
she  shows  us  the  footmarksof  extinct  animals, 
and  tells  us  the  size,  nature,  habits,  and  food 
of  creatures  which  have  lor  uonambered  ages 
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been  buried  in  tbefi^rave  crf'tima  She  in- 
forms us  tbftt  here  the  ocean  was  calm,  and 
thai  there  a  river  flowed  into  it;  here  forests 
grew  and  flouriabed,  and  there  volcanoes 
▼omited  ibrtb  lavs,  while  mighty  earthquakes 
heaved  up  mountaina  with  convulsive  throes. 
Such  are  the  events  that  mark  the  world's 
btstory,  and  we  now  purpose  giving  a  short 
sketch  of  the  various  erss  in  its  existence. 

Hundreds  of  tbooMnds  of  vears  ago*,  the 
eartb,  now  so  busy  and  full  of  life,  rolled  on 
its  ceaseless  course,  a  vast,  desolate,  and 
sterile  globe.  Day  and  night  succeeded  one 
another,  and  season  followed  season,  while 
yet  no  living  fenn  existed,  and  still  the  sun 
nee  upon  arid,  verdureless  continents,  and 
bot,  caldron*like  seas,  on  which  the  stream- 
ing vapor  and  heavy  ibgs  sat  like  an  incubus. 
This  is  the  earliest  period  of  which  we  glean 
any  positive  record,  and  it  is  probable  that 
previous  to  this  era  the  universe  was  in  a 
state  of  incandescence,  or  intense  heat,  and 
that  by  the  gradual  cooling  of  the  globe,  the 
external  surface  became  hard,  and  formed  a 
firm  crust,  in  the  same  manner  that  molten 
lead,  when  exposed  to  the  ook)  air,  haitiens 
on  llie  surfoce.  The  vapors  which  previous- 
ly floated  around  this  heated  mass,  in  like 
manner  became  partially  condensed,  and  gra- 
dually accumulating  in  the  hollows,  formed  the 
boiling  seas  which  in  after  ages  were  destined 
to  be  vast  receptacles  teeming  with  life. 

How  long  such  a  period  continued  it  is  im- 
poasiUe  to  say,  and  were  we  even  able  to 
number  its  years,  we  should  in  all  probability 
obtsin  a  total  of  such  magnitude  as  would 
render  us  unable  to  form  any  accurate  idea 
of  its  extent  Our  ideas  of  time,  like  those 
of  space,  are  comparative,  and  so  immense 
was  this  single  period  in  geological  history, 
that  any  interval  taken  from  human  records 
would  foil  to  present  an  adequate  idea  of  it. 

As  might  be  expected,  this  era  was  marked 
by  vast  and  violent  convulsiont;  volcanoes 
raged  and  threw  up  molten  granite,  earth- 
quakes heaved  and  uplifled  continents,  aeas 
were  displaced  and  inundated  the  land,  and 
still  the  earth  was  enveloped  in  vapor  and 
miat,  arising  from  the  hiirh  temperature,  and 
the  light  most  probably  penetrated  only  suffi- 
ciently to  produce  a  sickly  twilight,  while 
the  sun  shot  lurid  rays  through  the  dense  and 
foggy  atmosphere.  Such  a  world  must  have 
been  incompatible  with  either  animal  or 
vegetable  Kfe,  and  we  seoordingly  find  no  re- 
mains of  either  in  the  rocks  which  belong  to 
this  esrly  period ;  their  principal  charaoler- 
istie  is  a  highly  crystalline  appearance,  giving 
strong  presumptive  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  great  heat 

After  this  era  of  desolation  and  gloom,  we 
enter  upcm  what  is  technically  termed  the 
**  Tnamtkm  period,**  and  here  we  b^io  to 


mark  the  gradual  preparation  of  the  globe  for 
the  reception  of  its  destined  iniuibi tints. 
The  change  is,  however,  at  first  very  slijrht, 
and  there  is  evidence  of  freqnent  convulsions 
and  of  a  high  degree  of  temperature;  but  the 
action  of  fire  appears  to  have  declined  in 
force,  and  sqneous  agencies  are  exerting 
themselves.  The  earlier  portion  oi  this  for- 
mation is  rendered  peculiarly  interesting  by 
the  fact  that  during  it  the  most  ancient  forms 
of  life  sprang  into  existence,  it  is  true  that 
merely  a  few  species  of  shell-fiah,  with  some 
corals,  inhabited  the  depths  of  the  ocean, 
while  the  dry  land  still  remained  untenanted; 
neverthelesv,  humble  and  scanty  as  they 
were,  we  cannot  fail  to  look  with  interest 
on  the  earliest  types  of  that  existence,  which 
has  subsequently  reached  such  perfection  in 
ourselves. 

The  presence  of  corals  shows,  that  al- 
though the  transition  seas  bad  lost  their  high 
temperature,  yet  they  reuined  a  sufficient 
degree  of  heat  to  encourage  the  development 
of  animals  requiring  warmth.  These  minute 
animals  possess  the  reniaikable  property  of 
extracting  from  the  elementary  bodies  held 
in  BolutJoo  in  the  waters,  the  materials  for 
forming  new  rocks.  To  the  coral  animalcule 
or  polype  we  owe  much  of  the  vast  limestone 
beds  which  are  fouftd  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  and  many  a  vessel  Isden  with  the 
riches  and  productions  of  the  earth  finds  a 
grave  on  the  sunken  reefo  that  are  the  fruit 
of  its  labors. 

As  ages  ehipsed,  and  the  universe  became 
better  adapted  for  the  reception  of  life,  the 
waters  swarmed  with  loophites  and  corals, 
and  in  the  silurian  strata  we  find  organic  re- 
mains abundant;  shell-fish  are  numerous  and 
distinct  in  form,  and  in  some  instances  display 
a  very  interesting  anatomical  construction. 
As  an  instance  we  may  mention  the  Trilobite, 
an  animal  of  the  crustacean  order ;  the  front 
part  of  its  body  formed  a  large  crescent- 
shaped  shield,  while  the  hinder  portion  con- 
sisted of  a  broad  triangular  tail,  composed  of 
segments  folding  over  each  other  like  the  tail 
of  a  lobster;  its  most  peculiar  organ,  however, 
was  the  eye,  which  was  composeid  of  four  hun- 
dred minute  spherical  lenses  placed  in  sepa- 
rate compartments,  snd  so  situated,  that  in 
the  anim^rs  usual  place  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  it  could  see  every  thing  around.  This 
kind  of  eye  is  alao  common  to  the  existing 
butterfly  and  dragon-fly,  the  former  of  which 
has  a^^OOO,  and  the  latter  14,000  lenses. 

Continuing  to  trace  the  history  of  this  an- 
cient period,  we  reach  what  is  called  among 
geologists  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  sge.  The 
corals,  and  the  shell-fish,  and  the  Crustacea 
of  the  former  period  have  passed  away,  and 
in  their  place  we  find  jfsAes ;  thus  presenting 
to  us  the  earliest  trace  of  the  highest  order  (S* 
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the  animal  kingdom — ▼ertebrata.  The  plants 
in  this  system  are  few,  and  it  would  seem  as 
if  the  condition  of  the  world  was  ili-adapted 
for  their  growth.  Another  peculiar  charac- 
teristic of  this  era  is  the  state  of  calm  repoee 
in  which  the  ocean  appears  to  have  remained  ; 
in  many  rocks  the  rippie  mark  left  by  the 
tide  on  the  shores  of  the  ancient  seas  is 
clearly  visible;  nevertheless,  considerable  vol- 
canic action  must  have  taken  place,  if  we  are 
to  believe  g^eologist«,  who  find  themselves 
unable  to  account  otherwise  for  the  prepon- 
derance of  mineral  matter  which  seems  to 
have  been  held  in  solution  by  the  waters. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  Carbeniferons 
period,  and  a  marked  change  at  once  strikes 
OS  as  having  taken  place.  In  the  previous 
era  few  plants  appear  to  have  existed;  now 
they  flourished  with  unrivaled  luxuriance. 

Ferns,  cacti,  gigantic  equisetump,  and 
many  plants  of  which  there  are  no  existing 
types,  grew,  and  lived,  and  died  in  vast  im- 
penetrable forests ;  while  the  bulrush  and  the 
eane,  or  genera  nearly  allied  to  them,  occu- 
pied the  swamps  and  lowlands.  This  is  the 
period  when  the  great  coal  beds  and  strata 
of  ironstone  were  deposited,  which  supply  us 
with  fuel  for  our  fires,  and  materials  for  ouf 
machinery.  The  interminable  forests  that 
grew  and  died  in  the  l4pae  of  centuries  were 
gradually  borne  down  by  the  rivers  and  tor- 
rents to  the  ocean,  at  whose  bottom  they 
ultimately  found  a  resting  place.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  the  land  alao  seems  to  have 
been  slowly  submerged,  as  in  some  cases 
fossil  treee  and  plants  are  found  in  an  upright 
position,  as  they  originally  grew. 

There  is  no  period  in  geological  history 
BO  deserving  of  examination  as  Si'iB,  To  the 
coal  beds  then  deposited  England  and  Ameri- 
ca in  a  great  measure  owe  national  and  mer- 
cantile greatness.  Dr.  Buckland,  in  speaking 
of  this  remote  age,  remarks  in  his  Bridge* 
water  Treatise,  that  **  the  important  uses  of 
coal  and  iron  in  administering  to  the  supply 
of  our  daily  wants,  give  to  every  individual 
among  us,  in  almost  every  moment  of  our 
lives,  a  personal  concern,  of  which  but  few 
are  conscious,  in  the  geological  events  of 
these  very  distant  eras.  We  are  all  brought 
into  immediate  connection  with  the  vegeta- 
tion that  clothed  the  ancient  earth  before  one 
half  of  its  actual  surface  had  vet  been  formed. 
The  trees  of  the  primeval  forests  have  not, 
like  modern  trees,  undergone  decay,  yieldmg 
back  their  elements  to  the  soil  and  atmos- 
phere by  which  thev  have  been  nourished  ; 
but  treasured  up  in  subterranean  store-houses, 
have  been  transformed  into  enduring  beds  of 
coal,  which  in  these  latter  ages  have  been 
to  man  the  sources  of  heat,  and  light,  and 
wealth.  My  fire  now  burns  with  fuel,  and 
my  lamp  is  abining  with  the  light  of  gas  de- 


rived from  coal,  that  has  been  buried  for  count- 
less ages  in  the  deep  and  dark  recesses  of  the 
earth.  We  prepare  our  food,  and  maintain 
our  forges  and  furnaces,  and  the  power  of  our 
steam-engines,  with  the  remains  of  plants  of 
ancient  forms  and  extinct  species,  which 
were  swept  from  the  earth  ere  the  formation 
of  the  transition  strata  was  completed.  Our 
instruments  of  cutlery,  the  tools  of  our  me- 
chanics, and  the  countless  machines  which 
we  construct  by  the  infinitely  varied  applicar 
tion  of  iron,  are  derived  nom  ore,  for  the 
most  part  coeval  with,  or  more  ancient  than 
the  fuel,  by  the  aid  of  which  we  reduce  it  to 
its  metallic  state,  and  applv  it  to  innumerable 
uses  in  the  economy  of  human  life.  Thue, 
from  the  wreck  of  forests  that  waved  upon 
the  surface  of  the  primeval  lands,  and  from 
ferruginous  mud  that  was  lodged  at  the  hot* 
torn  of  the  primeval  waters,  we  derive  our 
chief  supplies  of  coal  and  iron,  those  two 
fundamental  elements  of  srt  and  industry, 
which  contribute  more  than  any  other  min- 
eral production  of  the  earth  to  increase  the 
richee,  and  multiply  the  comforts,  and  ame- 
liorate the  condition  of  mankind." 

This  may  justly  be  styled  the  golden  age 
of  the  pre-adamite  world:  the  globe  having 
now  cooled  to  a  sufficient  temperature  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  plants  without  being  in- 
jurious to  them,  is  for  the  first  time  clothed 
in  all  the  rich  verdure  of  a  tropical  climate. 
Doubtless  the  earth  would  ba?e  presented  a 
level V  aspect,  had  it  been  possible  to  have' 
beheld  it;  the  mighty  forests  unawakened 
by  a  sound  save  that  of  the  sighing  of  the 
wind;  the  silent  seas,  in  which  the  new-bom 
denizens  of  the  deep  roamed  at  will ;  the 
vast  inland  lakes  for  ages  unrufiied  but  by 
the  fitful  breeie ;  all  present  to  the  mind's 
eye  a  picture  of  surpassing,  solitary  gran- 
deur. 

The  creatures  that  existed,  though  difier« 
ing  from  those  of  the  previous  age,  were  still 
confined  to  the  waters ;  as  yet  the  dry  land 
remained  untenanted.  The  fishes  give  evi- 
dence of  a  higher  organization,  and  many  of 
them  appear  to  have  been  of  gigantic  dimen- 
sions. Some  teeth  which  have  been  found  of 
one  kind,  the  Megalichthys,  equal  in  size 
those  of  the  largest  living  crocodiles. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  respecting  fossil 
fishes  which  is  worthy  of  remark.  It  is  that, 
in  the  lapse  of  time  from  one  era  to  another, 
their  character  does  not  change  tnsennd/y, 
as  in  the  case  of  many  zoophytes  and  testa- 
cea ;  on  the  eontrary,  species  seem  to  suc- 
ceed species  abruptly^  and  at  certain  definite 
intervals.  A  celebrated  geologist*  has  ob- 
served, that  not  a  single  species  of  fhssil  fish 
has  yet  been  found  that  is  common  to  any 
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two  gfreat  geologficai  fomifttJoiM,  or  that  is 
livings  in  oar  own  seas. 

Continningoar  investigation,  we  next  find 
the  fruitful  coal  era  passing  away ;  scarcely  a 
tiace  of  vegetation  remains;  a  few  species  of 
aoophytes,  shells,  and  fishes  sre  to  be  found, 
and  we  observe  the  impression  of  footsteps, 
technically  called  ichnile$t  from  the  Greek 
tdbfum,  a  footmark.  These  marks  present  a 
liigfaly  interesting  memento  of  past  sges. 
Persons  living  near  the  sea-shore  must  have 
frequently  olMrved  the  distinctness  with 
which  the  track  of  birds  and  other  animals  is 
imprioted  in  the  sand.  If  this  sand  were  to 
be  hardened  by  remaining  exposed  to  theae- 
tioo  of  the  sun  and  air»  it  would  form  a  per- 
fect mould  of  the  foot;  this  is  exactly  what 
occurred  in  these  early  ages,  and  the  hollow 
becoming  subsequently  filled  by  the  deposi-^ 
tioB  of  new  sediment,  the  lower  stone  re- 
tained the  impression,  while  the  upper  one 
presented  a  cast  in  relief.  Many  fossil  foot- 
marks have  been  found  in  the  rocks  belong- 
ing to  this  period. 

It  is  evident  from  the  fact  of  footmarks 
being  found,. that  creatures  capable  of  exist- 
ing on  dry  land  were  formed  about  this  time, 
aiSl  we  accordingly  find  the  renaains  of  a  new 
Ofder — Reptiles.  These  animals,  which  now 
coostitote  but  a  vnall  fi&roily  among  existing 
qoadrupeds,  then  flourished  in  great  sixe  and 
mnnbers.  Crocodiles  and  lizards  of  various 
forms  and  gigantic  statore  roamed  through 
tbe  earth.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable 
are  those  which  belong  to  the  genus  Ichthy- 
Qsauros,  or  fish-lizard,  so  called  from  the  re- 
semblance of  their  vertebm  to  those  of  fishes. 
This  saurian  Dr.  Bockland  describes  as  so me- 
tiiing  similar  in  form  to  ther modem  porpoise; 
it  had  four  broad  feet,  and  a  long  and  power- 
fill  tail;  its  jaws  were  so  prodigious  that  it 
could  probably  expand  them  to  a  width  of 
five  or  six  feet,  and  its  powers  of)!estruction 
mast  have  boen  enormous.  The  length  of 
some  of  these  reptiles  exceeded  thirty  feet 

Another  animal  which  lived  at  this  period 
was  the  Plesiosaurua  It  lived  in  shallow 
seas  and  estuaries,  and  would  seem,  from  its 
organs  of  respiration,  to  have  required  fre- 
quent supplies  of  fresh  air.  Mr.  Conybeare 
describes  it  as  **  swimming  upon,  or  near  the 
aorfiice,  arching  its  long  neck  lilce  the  swan, 
and  occasionally  darting  it  down  at  the  fish 
which  happened  to  float  within  its  reach.*' 

This  reptile,  which  was  smaller  than  the 
Ichthyosaurus,  has  been  found  as  long  as  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet.  Its  appearance  and 
habits  diflbred  from  the  latter  materially. 
The  Ichthyosaurus,  with  its  short  neck,  pow- 
erfti]  jaws,  and  lisard-like  body,  seems  admi- 
rably suited  to  range  through  the  deep  wa- 
ters, unrivaled  in  sixe  or  strength,  and  mon- 
arch of  the  then  existing  world ;  the  Pleaios- 


sums,  smaller  in  sixe  and  inferior  in  strength* 
shunned  its  powerful  antagonist,  and,  lurking 
in  shallows  and  sheltered  bsys,  remainra 
seeure  from  the  asBsults'  of  its  daoger6us  foe, 
its  long  neck  and  small  head  .being  well  ada|^ 
ted  to  enable  it  to  dart  on  its  prey,  as  it  lay 
concealed  amid  the  tangled  sea-weed. 

This  has  been  called  by  geologists  the' 
'*sge  of  reptiles;"  their  remains  are  found 
in  great  numbers  in  the  lias«  oolite,  and 
wealden  strata.  These  creatures  seem  to 
form  a  connecting  link  between  the  fishes  of 
the  previous  era,  and  the  mammalia  of  the 
Tertiary  age;  the  Ichthyosaurus  dififered  lit- 
tie  from  a  fish  in  shape,  and  its  paddles  or 
feet  are  not  unlike  fins;  the  Plesiosaurus,  on 
the  contrary,  as  its  name  denotes,  partook 
more  of  the  quadruped  form.  Dr.  Buckland 
in  describing  it,  says :  "  To  the  bead  of  a 
lizard  it  united  the  teeth  of  a  crocodile ;  a 
neck  of  enormous  length,  resembling  the 
body  of  a  serp^ent;  a  trunk  and  tail  having 
the  proportions  of  an  ordinary  quadruped; 
the  ribs  of  a  cameleoo,  and  the  paddles  of  a 
whale.  **  Besides  these  animals  we  find  the 
Pterodactyle,  half  bird  and  half  reptile;  the 
Megalosaurus,  or  gigantic  lizsrd ;  the  Hyl»>- 
sauros,  or  forest  lizard ;  the  Cveoeaarus,  or 
land  lizard,  and  many  others,  all  partaking 
mere  or  less  of  affini^  to  both  the  piscatory 
and  saurian  tribes, 

Paasing  on  now  to  the  period  when  the 
great  cbalk  rocks  which  prevail  ao  much  io 
the  south-eastern  counties  of  Great  Britausi 
were  deposited,  we  find  the  land  in  many 
places  submerged;  the  fossil  remains  are 
eminently  marine  in  character,  and  the  earth 
must  literally  have  presented  a  *'  world  of 
waters*'  to  the  view.  Sponge^  corals,  star- 
fisht  and  marine  reptiles  inhabited  the  globe, 
and  plants,  chiefly  of  marine  types,  grew  on 
its  surface.  Although,  however,  a  great 
portion  of  the  earth  was  under  water,  it  must 
not  therefore  be  supposed  that  it  was  return- 
ing  to  its  ancient  desolation  and  solitude. 
The  author  whom  we  last  quoted,  in  speak- 
ing of  this  subject,  says :  **  The  sterility  and 
solitude  which  have  sometimes  been  attri« 
boted  to  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  exist  (miy 
in  the  fictions  of  poetic  fiincy.  The  great 
mass  of  water  that  covers  nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  globe  is  crowded  with  life,  perhaps 
more  abundantly  than  the  air  and  the  surface 
of  the  earth ;  and  the  bottom  of  the  ses,  with- 
in a  certain  depth  accessible  to  light,  swsrms 
with  cottotlesB  hosts  of  worms  and  creeping 
things,  which  represent  the  kindred  fitmilies 
of  low  degree  which  crawl  upon  the  land.'* 

This  era  seems  to  have  been  one  of  pecu- 
liar tranquillity,  for  the  most  part  undisturbed 
by  earthquakes  or  other  igneous  forces.  The 
prevailing  characteristic  of  the  scenery  was 
flatness,  and  low  oontiaents  were  surrounded 
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by  shallow  seas.  The  earth  is  novir  approach* 
insr  the  state  when  it  will  be  fit  for  the 
reception  of  man,  and  in  the  next  age  we 
find  some  of  the  existing  species  of  ani- 
mals. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  at  the  dif- 
ferent periods  when  the  world  had  attained 
a  state  suitable  for  their  existence,  the  vari- 
ous orders  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  were 
created.  In  the  **  dark  ages'*  of  geological 
history,  when  the  globe  had  comparatively 
lately  subsided  from  a  state  of  fusion,*  it  was 
barren,  sterile,  and .  uninhabited ;  next,  the 
waters  having  become  cool  enough,  some  of 
the  lowest  of  shell-fish  and  zoophytes  peopled 
them ;  subsequently  fishes  were  formed,  and 
for  ages  constitutea  the  higlieet  order  of  ani- 
mal life ;  after  this  we  enter  on  the  age  of 
reptiles,  when  gigantic  crocodiles  and  lizard- 
like forms  dwelt  in  fenny  marshes,  or  re- 
posed on  the  black  mud  of  ^ow  moving  rivers, 
as  they  crept  along  toward  the  ocean  betwixt 
their  oozy  banks;  and  we  now  reach  the 
period  when  the  noblest  order  of  animal  life, 
the  class  to  which  man  himself  belongs, 
Mammalia,  began  to  people  the  earth. 

The  world  now  probably  presented  an 
appearance  nearly  similar  to  what  it  does  at 
present  The  land,  which  in  the  chalk  for- 
mation was  under  water,  has  again  emerged, 
and  swarms  with  life ;  vast  savannahs,  rich 
in  verdure,  and  decked  in  a  luxuriant  garb 
with  trees,  plants,  grasses,  and  shrubs,  and 
inland  lakes,  to  which  the  elephant,  the 
rhinoceros,  and  the  hippopotamus,  with  manj 
extinct  races  of  animals,  came  to  slake  thetr 
thirst,  form  the  principal  characteristics  of 
this  period. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  interesting 
in  looking  back  to  this  early  age,  while  Adam 
was  vet  dust  We  picture  to  the  mind's 
eye  the  gigantic  Deinotherium,  the  largest 
creature  of  terrestrial  life,  raking  and  grub- 
bing with  its  huge  tusks  the  aquatic  plants 
that  grew  in  the  pools  and  shallow  lakes,  or, 
as  Dr.  Buckland  describes  it,  sleeping  with 
its  head  hooked  on  to  the  bank,  and  its  nos- 
trils sustained  above  water  so  as  merely  to 
breathe,  while  the  body  remained  floating  at 
ease  beneath  the  surface.  We  see  its  twin* 
brother  in  greatness,  the  Megatherium,  as  it 
comes  slowly  stalking  through  the  thick 
underwood,  its  foot,  of  a  yani  in  length, 
crushing  where  it  treads,  and  its  impenetra- 
ble hide  defying  the  attacks  of  rhinoceros  or 
crocodile.  In  the  waters  we  behold  the 
mighty  whale,  inonarch  of  the  deep,  sporting 
in  the  preadamite  seas  as  he  now  does  araio 
the  icebergs  of  the  Arctic  ocean ;  the  walrus 


*  Tbe  theory  of  the  original  incandescence  of  the 
«arth  hat  been  much  debated,  bat  we  b8Uev»  it  is 
faiainf  grouDit  amonf  g«olo|iits. 


and  the  seal,  now  denizens  of  the  colder 
climes,  mingling  with  the  tropical  manati; 
while  in  the  forests  the  owl,  the  buzzanl,  and 
the  woodcock,  dwelt  undisturbed,  and  the 
squirrel  and  monkey  leaped  from  bough  to 
bough. 

Arrived  at  the  close  of  the  pre-adamite 
history,  after  having  traced  it  to  the  earliest 
ages  of  which  we  possess  any  evidence, 
down  to  the  eve  of  honMn  existence,  the 
reflection  that  naturally  presents  itself  to  the 
mind  is  the  strangeness  of  the  fiict,  that  my- 
riads of  creatures  should  have  existed,  and 
that  generation  after  generation  should  have 
lived  and  died  and  passed  away,  ere  yet  man 
saw  the  light  We. are  so  accustomed  to 
view  all  creatures  as  created  solely  for  human 
use,  rather  than  for  the  pleasure  of  tbe 
Divine  Creator,  that  we  can  at  first  scarcely 
credit  the  history,  though  written  by  the 
hand  of  nature  herself;  and  the  human  race 
sinks  into  insignificance  when  it  is  shown  to 
be  but  the  last  link  in  a  long  chain  of  crea« 
tions.  Nevertheless,  that  such,  however 
humbling  it  mav  be,  is  the  fact,  we  possess 
indubitable  evidence :  and  when  we  consider, 
as  Mr.  Bakewell  observes,  ^  that  more  than 
three-fifths  of  the  earth's  present  surface  are 
covered  by  the  ocean,  and  that  if  from  the 
remainder  we  deduct  the  space  occupied  by 
polar  ice  and  eternal  snows,  by  sandy  deserts, 
sterile  mountains,  marshes,  rivers,  and  lake% 
that  the  Kkbitable  portion  will  scarcely  ex- 
ceed one«fiflh  of  the  whole  globe ;  that  the 
remaining  four-fiflhs,  though  untenanted  by 
mankind,  are,  for  tbe  most  part,  abundantly 
stocked  with  animated  beings,  that  exult  in 
the  pleasure  of  existence,  independent  of 
human  control,  and  in  no  way  subservient  to 
the  necessities  or  caprices  of  men ;  that  such 
is  and  has  been,  for  several  thousand  years, 
the  actual  condition  of  our  planet ;  we  may 
feel  less  reluctance  in  admitting  the  pro- 
longed ages  of  creation,  and  the  numerous 
tribes  that  lived  and  flourished,  and  left  their 
remains  imbedded  in  the  strata  which  com- 
pose the  outer  strata  of  the  earth.** 


'  Stupiditt  or  Shibep. — As  a  curious  illus- 
tration of  the  stupidity  of  sheep^  a  persoa 
driving  a  flock  of  them  through  a  dirty  lane 
in  Liverpool,  they  were  met  by  somebody 
coming  in  the  opposite  direction.  For  a  little 
time  the  whole  made  a  stop;  at  length  one 
more  venturesome  than  the  rest,  made  a 
sudden  eflbrt  and  leaped  over  the  person's 
head ;  a)l  the  rest  of  the  sheep  followed  the 
example  of  the  first,  though  it  cost  them 
considerable  exertion,  while,  if  they  bad 
made  the  smallest  bend  to  the  right  or  left, 
they  might  have  got  forward  without  trou« 
ble. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

The  fbOowing  are  a  few  incidentfl  of  ihrt  mf' 
fering  emigrantfl  orer  land  to  California.  What 
terrible  aamBces  men  will  make  for  the  tinsel 
gold. 

Lieutenant  Donaldson,  of  the  United  States 
army,  gives  the  aggregate  thus : — Men,  60^000 ; 
Women,  1,000;  Children,  1,200;  Wagons,  14,- 
000 ;  Oxen,  40,000 ;  Cows,  5,000 ;  Horses,  25,- 
000 ;  Mules,  8,000 ;  of  these,  he  thinks,  that  not 
more  than  one  half  the  oxen,  not  more  than 
tbree-lbiirtha  of  the  mules,  and  not  so  many  as 
one-ibarth  of  the  horses,  now  survive,  or  will 
paflB  the  SioTB  Nevada  mountains.  And  the 
kte  owner*— where  are  they?  Most  of  them 
•re  beyond  the  mountains;  thousands  of  them  in 
a  destitute  condition — a  9tarving  condition* 

He  estimates  that  on  the  first  of  October, 
20,000  souls  were  yet  beyond  the  desert ;  and 
he  doses  with  the  following  fearful  statement : 
--^  What  a  vast  destruction  of  property  and  loss 
of  life  have  hefellen  the  immigration  by  the 
Plains  this  year !  And  how  tragic  will  be  the 
last  act  in  the  drama,  when  winter  draws  its 
curtain  of  snow  over  the  scene !  Deluded,  suA 
;  humanity ! 


A  letter  written  by  P.  Lynch,  hi  going  from 
Salt  Lake  to  Sacramento  city,  says : — ^  Having 
arrived  in  this  dty  (Sacramento)  about  ten  days 
ance,  and  having  seen  *the  elephant'  to  my 
heart's  content,  in  coming  from  Salt  Lake  Val- 
ley, I  will  now  drop  you  a  few  lines. 

**  After  leaving  Salt  Lake  City,  and  passing 
over  many  sandy  deserts,  hills,  snd  through  val- 
leyis,  sometimes  without  water  for  a  who^  day, 
lor  a  distance  of  a  hundred  miles,  the  road  again 
jcnns  the  Old  Fort  Hall  road. 

The  road  thence  to  the  head  of  Humboldt 
river,  passes  over  high  hills,  mountains,  and 
through  a  number  of  valleys,  some  of  which  have 
excellent  grass.  The  country  is  mostly  an  arid 
desert,  without  vegetation  or  timber.  Wild  sage 
(ar/isiwt«a,)  is  the  only  thing  that  grows  an  it 
—except,  perhaps,  an  occasional  clump  of  scrub- 
by cedars. 

Humboldt  river  (sometimes  called  Mary's  and 
Ogden's  river,)  is  formed  at  the  head  by  two 
streams  coming  from  di&rent  directions.  At 
the  head  there  are  many  sloughs,  (the  valley 
being  about  five  miles  wide,)  which  are  very  bad 
to  cross,  on  account  of  the  marshy  nature  of  the 
BoiL  Numerous  animals  have  been  *  mired 
down,'  whose  owners  left  them  sticking  in  the 
mod  to  perii^  I  passed  down  the  Humboldt 
lor  350  milefi.  From  the  head  of  this  river  to 
Sacramento  City,  a  distance  of  650  miles,  more 
exposure,  danger,  toil,  and  real  hardships  are 
endured,  than  all  the  rest  of  the  journey  put  to- 
gether. The  labor  is  just  as  much  as  man  can 
possibfy  endure.  All  along  Humboldt  river  there 
is  more  or  less  afkaiine  waier,  which  is  almost 
certain  death  to  animals,  unless  counteracted  by 
vinegar,  oil,  lard,  or  some  other  antidote.    I  may 


safely  say,  that  thousands  of  putrid  carcasses  of 
animals  are  now  scattered  along  the  Humboldt 
I  took  the  pains  to  count  those  I  passed  in  &ne 
day,  and  xikktt-trrbb  dead  horses,  oxen,  and 
mules  formed  the  result  of  my  observation.  Pr(^ 
baUy  not  more  than  one-fouith  of -the  emigration 
was  ahead  of  me.  What  a  dreadftil  time  ther« 
must  be  before  the  whole  emigration  gets  in  I 
Even  when  I  passed,  the  atmos|4iere  waa  almost 
intolerable  from  the  effluvia  arisiBg  from  the 
deoon^Msing  mass  of  animal  matter. 

On  leaving  the  river,  the  road  strikes  across  a 
desert  for  45  miles,  without  a  spear  of  grass  or  a 
drop  €i  water.  Here  there  are  dead  •«im«i« 
scattered  along  every  few  steps ;  sometimes,  in- 
deed, three  or  four  lying  in  a  heap  in  the  middle 
of  the  road.  The  sight  is  truly  sickening  to 
behokL  I  confess  that  I  never  wish  to  cross  the 
plains  again.  No  money  could  ever  induce  me 
to  undcargo  the  hardships  and  exposures  of  so 
perilous  a  journey. 

After  crosring  the  river,  the  road  strikes  Caiw 
son  river,  and  passing  along  that  river  for  twenty 
miles,  the  road  leaves  it  and  crosses  a  desert, 
without  water  or  grass,  fer  twenty-six  miles. 
Then  strikes  it,  and  again  leaves  it  for  sixteen 
miles,  then  again  leaves  it  for  eight  miles,  when 
it  strikes  it  again  at  Pleasant  Valley.  This  is 
indeed  an  •asUI  The  valley  is  twenty-five 
miles  long,  ten  miles  wide,  surrounded  by  high 
mountains  cofvered  with  stately  pinea  The  hot' 
toms  are  covered  with  fine  grass,  such  as  wild 
clover,  dec  There  are  no  settlemrats  in  this 
valley  yet,  but  its  salubrious  climate,  its  splendid 
timber,  its  fertile  soil,  warm  and  cold  springs, 
and  nutridouA  grasses,  cannot  help  attracting 
settlers  before  long. 

After  leaving  Pleasant  Valley  and  psMing 
over  a  barren  hBl,  for  eight  miles,  the  road  en- 
ters «  the  Kanyon,*'  the  first  of  the  great  Sierra 
Nevada  mountains.  A  portion  of  the  route  over 
these  mountains  is  represented  as  very  steep  and 
rough,  being  the  most  '  rough  and  ragged  path' 
imaginable.  There  is  nothing  but  rocks,  stones, 
^tumpe  and  trees  to  climb.  Many  wagons  were 
strewn  along  the  road,  having  been  broken  by 
the  numerous  rocks.  Not  a  few  dead  animals 
are  also  strewn  along,  who  having  been  overcome 
by  excessive  toil,  had  died.  Wagons  are  gene- 
rally unloaded,  and  the  goods  carried  or  packed 
up.  On  reaching  the  top,  the  emigrant  beholds 
piobably  the  most  magnificent  sight  he  ever  saw. 
To  the  eastward  are  spread  the  magnificent 
Sierra  Nevada,  wreathed  in  perpetual  snow." 

A  THRILLING  SCENE. 

The  tiger  scene  described  below  occurred  at 
Toronto  a  short  time  since : — 

"  An  a&ir  occurred  at  our  exhibition  on  Tues- 
day, of  the  most  intensely  exciting  and  ter- 
rific  description,  and  which,  but  for  the  intrepi- 
dity, daring  and  piesence  of  Van  Amburg, 
would  certainly  have  resulted  in  the  horrible 
death  of  our  old  friend,  Signor  Hydraigow    The 
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circamstaBces  were  u  follows: — At  about  nine 
o'clock,  Hydralgo  went  into  a  cage  in  which  had 
been  placed  oar  largest  Panther,  the  Bengal 
Tiger,  the  African  Lioness,  the  spotted  Leopard, 
ft  Cougar,  and  the  Hyena.  The  exhibition  pro- 
ceeded, and  Hydralgo  seemed  to  have  the  ani- 
mals oompletelj  under  his  control,  and  the 
audiftnee  seemed  to  be  both  delighted  and  inte- 
rested at  the  daring  of  the  '  Tamer.*  The  per- 
fermanoe  had  progressed  very  nearly  to  its  close, 
when,  from  some  unaccountable  cause,  the  Tiger 
became  sulky,  and  refused  to  leap. 

He  struck  him  with  a  whip,  which  so  enraged 
the  furious  beast,  that  breaking  thiou^  all  disci- 
pline, and  with  one  bound  and  a  yell  of  fiiiy 
that  terrified  the  audience  he  rushed  upon  Hy- 
dralgo, and  brought  him  to  the  floor  of  the  cage. 
He  could  do  nothing — he  had  lost  all  control 
orer  the  brute.  Bverything  was  in  confusion, 
women  fronted,  others  screamed  in  terror,  chil- 
dren cried,  and  the  men  seemed  paralyzed.  It 
would  hare  been  all  up  with  poor  H.  had  not 
Van  Amburg,  who  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
arena,  rushed  to  the  wpot,  in  an  instant  he  was 
in  the  cage,  and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  me  to 
write  it,  he  had  the  enraged  animal  under  his 
Iset  in  pMfect  subjectioQ,  and  released  his  friend 
from  his  perilous  situation,  fortunately  more 
frightened  than  hurt  Van  Amburg's  presence 
of  mind,  his  courage  and  intrepidity  are  deseiT- 
mg  of  all  praise,  which  he  received  in  three 
hMUrty  cheers  from  the  audience.  For  the  time 
it  lasted,  about  two  or  three  mmutes,  it  was  the 
most  exciting  scene  over  witnessed.'' 


THE  P&KDICTEO  PLA6UB  IN  ENGLAND. 

Some  of  the  English  papers  are  raising  the 
alarm  cry,  and  predictmg  that  a  great  pestiknce 
will  follow  closely  on  the  heels  of  the  great  In- 
dustrial Exhibition  of  1891,  and  th<;y  cite  vari- 
ous historical  focts  to  show  that  by  analogical 
reasoning  such  will  be  the  case,  great  gatherings 
of  foreigners  being  always  followed  by  pesti- 
lence! Indeed,  some  go  so  fiir  as  to  say  that 
every  oocasbn  in  which  tlie  rulers  of  any  coun- 
try have  so  far  tempted  Providence  as  to  invite 
the  general  attendance  of  the  world,  has  been 
punished  in  the  same  way.  Edward  the  Third 
made  such  an  invitation,  when  he  established  the 
order  of  the  garter,  and  the  consequence  was  the 
black  death,  Henry  &e  Seventh  brought  with 
him  **  a  motley  crowd  to  deliver  the  country  from 
a  so-called  tyrant"  The  tveating  »iekne$»  im- 
mediately ensued. 

The  most  curious  part  of  the  statement  is, 
that  the  visitation  has  been  in  each  instance  pro- 
dttoed,  not  by  the  erottNl  in  itself,  but  because  it 
was  a  crowd  of  foreigner.  *<The  black  death," 
declares  an  earnest  pamphleteer,  '*i8  traceable 
to  the  sudden  and  enormous  influx  otforeignerB.^* 
The  sweating  sickness  was  consequent  upon  the 
introduction  of  **  an  army  of  aiient"  The  great 
plague  of  1666  is  due  to  the  restoration  of  Charles 
the  Second,  which  brought  with  it  <*  a  motley 


influx  of /oretffMrf."  It  would  seem  that  a 
peculiar  pestilence  hangs  in  the  breath  of  a 
Frenchman  or  a  German,  singularly  apt  to 
afiect  the  vital  organs  of  Englishmen.  But  on 
the  occasion  of  the  great  Industrial  Exhibition 
of  1861,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  extraordinary 
effect  will  be  neutralized  by  the  presence  of  a 
host  of  JTankecB, — Bo$ton  JoumaL 


A  PHENOMENON. 
A  London  paper  says  that  a  singular  phsn<^> 
menon  has  for  some  time  existed  in  the  puish  of 
Rowley  Regis,  which  has  not  duly  given  rise  to 
the  most  absurd  rumors,  but  has  been  a  source 
of  wonder,  and  still  remains  an  inexi^icable  puz- 
zle to  all  the  cunning  men  and  philosophen  of 
the  locality.  More  than  five  years  ago,  in  a 
small  meadow  occupied  by  Messrs.  Mills  dc  Co.» 
at  the  Eagle  Colliery,  and  through  which  is  a 
foothpath  to  the  house  of  Mr.  John  G.  Higga» 
the  check  bailiff  at  the  wharf^  one  morning  weM 
discovered  a  number  of  marks  across  the  green- 
sward,  from  the  path  to  the  boundary  fence,  and 
back  again  in  a  triangular  form.  These  marks 
were  nearly  in  the  form  of  an  immense  ini»- 
shapen  human  foot,  and  not  only  was  every 
trace  of  vegetation  destroyed,  but  the  very  turf 
appeared  as  if  scorched  with  red  hot  iron.  Num- 
bers of  people  were  attracted  to  the  spot  daily, 
and  as  die  report  spread,  it  was  visited  by  thovh 
sands,  and  damage  to  a  'considerable  amount  was 
done,  particularly  on  Sundays.  The  afibir  went 
on,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  a  year  or  two,  a  strong 
thorn  fonoe  was  thrown  round,  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  of  course  grass  would  again  grow  over 
the  spots,  where  the  common  belief  now  is  that 
his  Infernal  Majesty,  for  some  purpose  unknown 
to  mortals,  had  imprinted  the  marks  of  his  fbet, 
but  all  has  been  to  no  purpose;  not  a  single 
blade  of  any  description  of  vegetation  has  ever 
yet  appeared  on  the  enchanted  spots^  and  though 
the  fence  has  been  since  removed,  and  the  field 
regularly  mown,  the  baneful  influence  still  re- 
mains, and  there  the  deep  indented  marks  are, 
hard,  dry,  and  barren  as  at  first,  a  memoiial  of 
some  mysterious  agency;  but  what  it  was  no 
human  ingenuity  has  yet  discovered.  It  has 
been  rumored  that  a  gentleman  residing  near 
has  aflSrmed  he  would  gladly  give  half  his  for- 
tune to  have  this  disagreeable  mystery  satiafiM)- 
toiily  explained. 


THE  PURSUIT  OP  WEALTH. 
America  has  produced  some  eccentric  charao- 
ters,  whose  morbid  aoquiritiveneas  has  made  them 
the  wonder  of  mankind.  A  recent  instance  Is 
to  be  found  in  lUinois,  in  the  person  of  Jacob 
Strawn,  of  Jacksonville,  a  very  eitensive  land- 
holder and  cattle-dealer,  and  probably  the  wealth- 
iest citizen  of  the  state  of  Illinois.  He  is  the 
owner  of  some  forty  ^ousand  acres  of  land  in 
the  State,  and  his  agricultural  and  other  business 
transactions  have  bean  of  an  extent  conespond- 
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ing  with  hiB  Ittoded  jKMBMnona.  For  yean  he 
has  been  by  &r  the  most  cxtensiTe  cattle-dealer 
in  that  or  any  of  the  Western  States,  and  has, 
by  continQed  and  the  most  unremitted  exertions, 
accumulated  a  princely  fortune.  The  8t  Louis 
Union  says- 
Mr.  Strawn  has  been  even  more  extensirely 
known  for  his  eccentricities  of  character,  than 
for  his  great  wealth.  For  days  and  nights  in 
succession  he  has  been  known  to  pursue  his 
business  without  intermiasbn,  never  sleeping, 
unless  whilst  riding  in  his  saddie.  He  chose  bis 
wife,  as  he  would  a  farm,  or  a  lot  of  cattle,  by 
mere  inspection  of  her  person,  selecting  her  from 
among  her  ristera,  who  were  called  to  the  door 
at  his  request,  and  married  her  without  any 
more  ceremony  than  was  necessary  to  complete 
a  moneyed  transaction,  and  conform  to  the  laws 
of  the  State.  Every  thmg  with  him  was  a  mat- 
ter of  money  and  business,  pursuing  these  at  the 
sacrifice  of  everything  else ;  indeed,  attaching  no 
value  to  any  thmg  which  could  not  be  measured 
by  a  pecuniary  standard. 

The  St  Louis  Union  of  a  late  date,  states  that 
Mr.  Strawn  was  brought  down  the  Illinois  river 
ihe  day  before  a  maniac,  in  charge  of  some  of 
his  friends,  who  were  trying  to  convey  him  to 
the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  His 
insanity  was  brought  on  by  the  terrible  tasks  to 
which  every  energy  of  his  mind  and  body  had 
been  subjected  for  years  hi  pursuit  of  wealth. 

In  order  to  induce  him  to  travel  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Columbus  without  violence,  it  had  been 
necessary,  says  the  St  Louis  paper,  to  deceive 
him  by  the  promise  of  great  rewards  for  accom- 
panying his  protectors.  Even  in  this  his  all 
absorbing  pasdon  was  predominant  Bonds  to 
a  large  amount,  with  large  penalties  in  case  of 
breach  of  contract,  were  regularly  executed,  to 
secure  him  the  compensation  agreed  upon.  Even 
before  leaving  Uie  boat,  and  with  the  appearance 
of  a  correct  regard  to  business,  he  had  the  agree- 
ment read — re-read  it  himsel^and  called  the 
attention  of  the  bystanders  to  see  that  every 
thing  was  correctly  and  explicitly  understood. 

**  And  this,"  continues  the  print  above  quoted, 
''is  the  value  of  wealth!  Life,  health,  great 
energy,  every  thing  devoted  to  the  utmost  stretch 
to  secure  inunense  possessions  and  to  enjoy  no- 
thing. Truly,  after  all,  there  are  greater  slaves 
than  they  who  oome,  and  go,  and  labor  at  the 
bidding  of  another.  There  are  those  who  are 
poorer  than  thoae  who  are  fed  bj  the  slow  and 
vnvnlling  hand  of  charity,  and  there  are  none 
more  to  be  pitied  than  those  who  bow  down  in 
adoration  of  their  conntleas  thousands,  knowing 
neither  oomfert,  pleasure,  recreation  or  intellect- 
ual enjoyment  in  aught  besides  their  treasures !" 

DEATH  OF  R.  M.  JOHNSON. 
Richard  M.  Johnson  died  at  Frankford,  Ken- 
tucky, on  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  October, 
1850,  aged  about  70  years.  The  distresang 
malady  under  which  he  has  been  aofiering,  de- 
pnved  him  of  hit  mental  and  pby«cal  eneigiea. 


He  commenced  public  life  in  1807,  as  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  Kentucky, 
and  served  six  consecutive  terms.  During  the 
war  with  England  he  left  Congress  with  author- 
ity to  raise  a  cavalry  regiment  for  the  northern 
frontier,  where  he  served  gallanUy  under  Gen. 
Harrison.  At  tiie  batUe  of  Uie  Thames  he 
broke  the  British  lines,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
killed  Tecumseh,  though  he  had  rival  claimants 
for  this  honor.  In  1 8 1 9,  he  left  the  kywer  House 
of  Congress  for  the  Senate,  and  remained  there 
ten  years.  Then  the  politics  of  Kentucky 
changed,  and  he  went  back  to  the  House,  where 
he  remained  till  1837,  when  he  was  elected  Vice 
President  on  the  ticket  with  Van  Buren.  In 
1841  he  left  the  ex-officio  Presidency  of  the 
Senate,  and  has  held  no  national  office  since. 

His  fame  as  a  statesman  rests  principally  on 
the  Sunday  Mail  Report,  which,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Post  Office  Committee,  he  presented  to  the 
Houoe  in  1829,  although  he  was  not  its  author. 
It  is  a  remarkable  feet,  that  with  no  talents  above 
the  common  grade,  he  achieved  political  prefer- 
ment, on  the  suppoation  that  he  had  killed  the 
great  warrior,  and  wrote  the  Sunday  Mail  Re- 
port^/*. 2>.  Sun, 

THE  CITY  OF  VENICE. 

Venioe  is  a  labyrinth.  There  is  no  city  like 
it  in  all  the  world.  It  always  was  an  unintelli* 
ble  place,  and  it  is  still  unmtelligible.  It  contains 
a  population  of  115,000  inhabitants,  located  in 
27,918  houaes.  There  are  112  religious  estab- 
lishments, though  at  one  period  there  were  no 
less  than  228.  Of  bridges,  chiefly  of  marble, 
there  are  306,  and  small  communicating  streets 
no  less  than  2108.  The  city  is  seven  miles  in 
circumference.  The  grand  canal  b  neariy  300 
feet  wide ;  other  canab  are  wide  enough,  but  the 
widest  street  is  not  more  than  10  or  12  feet  from 
house  to  house,  and  the  majority  do  not  exceed 
8.  Horses  are  unknown,  and  the  largest  ani- 
mal to  be  seen  is  a  dog.  The  foundation  of  the 
dty  commenced  in  402,  when  the  Venitians  fled 
to  the  Lagunes,  before  the  invading  army  of 
Alaric,  tiie  Goth.  The  dty  is  built  upon  72 
small  islands,  with  pile  and  stone  fbundations 
for  the  buildings.  The  church  of  **  Santa  Maria 
de  la  Salute,*'  was  constructed  in  681,  as  a  mo- 
nument of  Uianksgiving  for  the  cessation  of  a 
great  pestilence,  and  resto  upon  1,200,000  piles. 
This  church  contains  125  statues. 

It  is  said  that  in  Venice  there  are  thousands 
who  never  saw  a  hill,  or  a  wood,  or  an  ear  of 
com  growing,  or  a  vineyard,  or  a  green  field,  or 
even  a  horse  and  carriage.  The  canals  are  tra- 
versed by  gondolas,  a  spedes  of  canoe,  25  feet 
long,  with  a  littie  cabin  in  the  centre,  suffidentiy 
spadous  for  the  aceonunodation  of  5  to  10  per- 
sons. These  gondolas  and  thdr  furniture  and 
equipments  are  all  black,  and  when  they  move 
upon  the  water  they  have  the  appearance  of  float* 
ing  hearses.  The  black  cloth  which  is  thrown 
over  the  cabin  top^  is  flnnged  with  tassels,  and  ez- 
I  aoUy  rssambles  a  funeral  pall/— JV.  T.  C9m,Aih* 
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THE  LONDON  FAIR  FOR  1851. 

ThiB  great  ajairy  from  present  indications, 
seems  likely  to  be  one  of  much  interest,  although 
we  have  not  jct  been  able  to  discover  what 
great  good  can  result  from  it,  unless  it  be  to  put 
money  into  the  pockets  of  the  packet  and  steam 
ship  owners .  and  the  people  of  Engfand,  and 
especially  the  Londoners.  Great  preparations 
are  being  made  for  it^  and  many  individuals 
will  probably  go  from  the  United  States.  It  is 
stated  that  every  countiy  in  Europe  will  con- 
tribute to  this  Grrand  Show.  Egypt,  Persia, 
India  and  China  were  also  preparing  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  skill  and  labor  for  the  Exhibition. 
The  British  Conunissioners  announce  that  they 
have  fixed  on  the  first  day  of  May,  1851,  for 
opening  the  Exhibition.  They  will  be  pre- 
pared to  receive  all  i^ticles  which  may  be  sent 
to  them,  on  and  after  the  first  of  January,  1851, 
and  will  continue  so  to  receive  goods  until  the 
first  of  March  inclusive,  after  which  no  further 
goods  will  be  received.  The  articles  exhibited 
will  be  divided  into  four  sections,  and  these  will 
be  classified.  The  building  will  be  free  from 
rent,  and  the  productions  of  all  nations  will  be 
admitted.  Exhibitors  will  be  required  to  deliver 
their  objects  at  their  own  charge  and  risk  at  the 
building  in  the  Park.  Suitable  arrangements 
will  be  made  for  their  reception,  and  no  charges 
of  any  kind  will  be  exacted  while  they  remain 
there.  Each  manufacturer  can  arrange  his 
articles  his  own  way,  provided  he  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  convenience  of  others. 

*'  Should  any  exhibitor  desire  to  employ  a 
servant  of  his  own  to  prjsserve  or  keep  in  order 
the  articles  he  exhibits,  or  to  explain  them  to 
▼inters,  he  may  do  so  after  obtaining  permission 
from  the  Commissioners.     Such  persons,  how- 


ever, will  in  all  cases  be  forbidden  to  invite  vis- 
iters to  purchase  the  goods  of  their  employers, 
the  Exhibition  being  intended  for  the  purpose  of 
display  only,  and  not  for  those  of  sale ;  and  any 
violation  of  this  or  any  other  rule  must  lead  to 
their  exclusion  firom  the  building. 

**  Prices  are  not  to  be  affixed  to  the  articles 
exhibited  Packing-cases  in  which  articles  are 
brought  to  the  building  must  be  removed  at  the 
cost  of  the  agent  or  exhibiter,  as  soon  as  the 
goods  are  examined  and  deposited  in  charge  of 
the  CommissionerB. 

**  No  articles  of  foreign  manofiictuie,  to  whom- 
soever they  may  belong,  or  wheresoever  they  may 
be,  can  be  admitted  for  exhibition,  unless  they 
come  with  the  sanction  of  the  Central  Authority 
of  the  country  of  which  they  are  the  produce." 

Suitable  persons  are  named  to  pass  articles 
through  the  Custom  House,  who  agree  to  do  so 
at  lower  charges  than  those  on  ordinary  mercan- 
tile transactions. 

Prizes  and  medals  will  be  distributed  to  the 
most  successful.  The  medals  will  be  of  bronze, 
and  of  three  sizes.  In  some  peculiar  cases, 
money  will  be  awarded,  dependixig  upon  the  ni^ 
ture  of  the  article  exhibited,  the  expenses  incur- 
red in  its  preparation  and  transmission,  and  the 
pecunary  condition  of  the  party  exhibiting. 

The  articles  exhibited,  will  consist  1st,  of  Raw 
Materials  and  Produce.  2.  Machinery  for  Agricul- 
tural, Manufacturing,  Engineering,  and  other 
purposes,  and  which  human  ingenuity  brings  to 
bear  upon  the  products  of  nature.  3.  Manufac- 
tures— illustrative  of  &e  result  produced  by  the 
operations  of  human  industry  upon  natural  pro- 
duce. 4.  Sculpture,  Models,  and  the  Plastic  Art 
generally — illustrative  of  the  taste  and  skill  dis- 
played in  such  application  of  human  industry. 


Cud  view  of  tile  tlxhihiiiuii  Building. 


The  building  is  constructed  of  cast  iron  and 
plate  glass,  and  is  1848  feet  long  (a  liule  over  a 
a  thiid  of  a  mileQ  480  feet  wide,  and  108  feet 
high,  with  a  machinery  room  936  feet  long  and 


48  feet  wide.  The  exhibiten  firom  the  U.  States 
have  been  allotted  85,000  square  feet  of  ground, 
subject  to  a  deduction  of  one^alf  for  passages ; 
also  40,000  square  feet  for  wall  or  hanging  space. 
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ICE   PALACE  OP  ST.  PETCRSBURQ. 


**  Imperial  mutresB  of  the  fur-clad  Rasa, 

no  forest  fell 

When  thoa  wouldV  build ;  no  quarry  aent  its 

atores 
To  enrich  thy  walls ;  but  thou  didst  heW  the  flooda^ 
And  make  tl\y  marble  of  the  glassy  wave. 

In  such  a  palaoe  Poety  might  place 
The  armory  of  Winter,  where  his  troops, 
The  gloomy  Clouds,  find  weapons ;  arrowy  sleet, 
Skin-piercing  volley,  bloasom-bnrising  hail, 
And  anow  that  often  blinda  the  travellei^s  course. 
And  wraps  him  in  an  unexpected  tomb. 
Silently  aa  a  dream  the  fabric  rose ; 
No  sound  of  hammer  or  of  saw  waa  there ; 
Ice  upon  iee,  the  weU  adjusted  parts 
Were  soon  conjoined,  nor  other  cement  aak*d 
Than  water  interfused  to  make  ^lem  one. 
I«amps,  graceCoUy  disposed,  and  of  all  hues, 
Ulumin'd  every  aide ;  a  wat'ry  light 
Gleam'd  thro'  the  dear  tran^wrency  that  seem*d 
Vou  I. — no.  2.— ■ 


Another  moon  new  risent  or  meteor  fallen 
Frpm  heaven  to  earth,  of  lambent  fiauie  serene. 
3o  stood  the  brittle  prodigy ;  though  smooth 
And  slippery  the  materials,  yet,  frost-bound, 
Firm  as  a  rock.     Nor  wanted  aught  within, 
That  royal  residence  might  well  befit. 
For  grandeur  or  for  use.     Long  wavy  wreaths 
Of  flowers,  that  feared  no  enemy  but  warmth, 
Blush*d  on  the  panels.     Mirror  needed  none. 
Where  all  was  vitreous ;  but  in  order  due, 
Convivial  table  and  commodious  seat 
(What  seem'd  at  least  commodious  seat)  were 

there ; 
8ofi  and  couch  and  high-built  throne  angtist. 
The  same  lobriGity  was  found  in  all. 
And  all  was  moist  to  the  warm  touch ;  a  acene 
Of  cvaneaoent  glory,  once  a  stream. 
And  soon  to  slide  into  a  stream  again.'' 

Tbx  above  beaatifal  lines  from  Cowper's 
*«TmV*  though  much  more  poetical  than 
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exact,  are  descriptive  of  that  ^  most  magni- 
ficent and  mighty  fre^k,**  the  Ice  Palace  of 
the  Empress  Anne,  which  was  erected  at  St 
Petersburg  in  January,  1740.  The  follow- 
ing account  with  the  engravings  is  taken 
from  a  detailed  description  of  the  edifice  pub- 
lished at  St.  Petersburg  in  the  year  1741, 
when  all  the  circumstances  relating  to  this 
extraordinarv  building  were  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  the  writer. 

After  a  pretty  lengthy  dissertation  on  the 
efiects  of  frost  and  the  qualities  (^  ice,  which 
has  little  to  do  with  the  matter  in  hand,  the 
writer  proceeds  to  pajoegyrise  the  noble 
Alexis  Daniloviich  Tatishchev,  who  origin- 
ated the  design  of  the  Ice  Palace,  the  Em- 
pnress  Anne  «yho  fiimished  the  funds,  and  the 
Falaee  itself  which  merited  he  says  to  be 
placed  among  the  stars,  to  be  transported  to 
Saturn,  the  temperature  of  which  distant 
planet  would  have  been  fitted,  the  writer 
thinks,  to  give  it  permanency. 

The  intention  of  the  projectors  of  the  Ice 
Palace  was  to  build  it  upon  the  river  Neva 
itself,  in  order  to  be  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  source  from  which  the  ice  was  to  be  pro- 
cured. It  was  accordingly  begun  upon  that 
river  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1739 ;  but, 
says  the  author,  **  the  ice  of  this  river  which 
sustains  the  weight  of  many  thousand  armed 
men;  which  supports  great  cannons  and 
mortars,  frequently  discharged;  which  did 
not  break  under  the  immense  weight  of  a 
fortress  of  ice  and  snow,  attacked  and  de- 
fended aocotding  to  all  the  rules  of  war,  and 
taken  at  last  sword  in  hand ;  this  ice,  I  say, 
'  besfan  to  give  way  under  the  walls  of  the 
palace  as  soon  as  they  were  raised  to  some 
considerable  height;  whence  it  was  easily 
concluded  that  it  could  not  support  the  weight 
of  the  whole  when  completed.**  In  conse- 
quence of  this  failure,  it  was  resolved  to 
bejpn  again,  and  to  build  the  palace  on  land : 
a  site  was  accordingly  selectra  between  the 
Fortress  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  new  win- 
ter residence  of  the  Empress,  and  the  work 
was  bepun  with  the  advantage  of  the  expe- 
rience in  ice  building  gained  by  the  attempt 
on  the  river. 

The  manner  of  building  was  very  simple ; 
the  purest  and  most  transparent  ice  was 
selected :  it  was  cut  from  the  Neva  in  large 
blocks,  which  were  then  squared  with  rule  and 
compass,  and  carved  out  with  all  the  regular 
architectural  embellishments.  When  each 
block  was  ready,  it  was  raised  to  its  destined 
place  by  cranes  and  pulleys,  and  an  instant 
before  letting  it  down  upon  the  block  which 
was  to  support  it,  a  little  water  was  thrown 
between  the  two,  the  upper  block  was  imme* 
diately  lowered,  the  water  froze,  and  the  two 
became  literally  one.  The  whole  building 
ID  fact  appealed  to  be  and  really  was  of  one 


single  piece,  '^producmg  without  contradic- 
tion an  effect  infinitelv  more  beautiful  than 
if  it  had  been  built  of  the  most  costly  marble, 
its  transparency  and  bluish  tint  giving  it 
rather  the  appearance  of  a  precious  stone.*' 

The  dimensKHis  of  the  building  were  in 
English  measure,  length  56  feet,  depth  18 
fee^  and  height,  including  the  roo(  21  feet. 
This  is  the  body  of  the  house ;  the  palisading 
was  87  feet  in  length  and  86  in  width,  and 
the  actual  length  of  the  front  view,  includ- 
ing the  pyramMs  at  the  comers,  was  114  feet 

When  the  work  was  completed,  the  public 
were  allowed  an  unrestricted  passage  through 
every  part  of  the  building.  This  at  first 
caused  a  good  deal  of  conmsion,  which  was 
however  obviated  by  surrounding  the  en- 
trance with  a  wooden  railing,  and  stationing 
police  officers  who  allowed  only  a  certain 
number  of  personal  to  pass  in  at  one  time. 

The  facade  was  plain,  bemg  nearly  divided 
into  compartments  by  pilasters.  In  each 
division  there  was  a  winoow,  the  frame-work 
of  which  was  painted  to  represent  green 
marble :  it  was  remarked  that  the  ice  at  the 
low  temperature  which  prevailed  took  the 
paint  perfectly  welL  The  panes  were  formed 
of  slabs  of  ice,  as  transparent  and  smooth  as 
plate  glass:  at  night  these  windows  were 
generally  lighted  up^  and  roost  commonly 
grotesque  transparencies  painted  on  canvass 
were  placed  in  the  windows.  The  eflfect  of 
the  illumination  is  said  to  have  been  pecu- 
liarly fine,  as  the  light  appeared  not  only  at 
the  windows,  but  from  the  transparency  of 
the  material,  the  whole  palace  was  filled 
with  a  delicate  pearly  light'  The  centre 
division  projected,  and  appeared  to  be  a  door ; 
but  it  was  m  &ct  a  large  window,  and  was 
illuminated  like  the  othera  An  ornamental 
balustrade  surmounted  the  fe^ade  of  the 
building,  and  behind  was  the  sloping  roof 
with  chimneys,  in  the  usual  style  of  Russian 
architecture.  A  handsome  balustrade,  all  of 
ice,  ran  round  the  outside  of  the  building.  A 
large  space  was  left  for  a  promenade  be- 
tween the  balustrade  and  the  palace.  There 
were  also  two  entrances  behind,  with  gates 
haodsomelv  ornamented  with  orange  trees  in 
leaf  and  newer,  with  birds  perched  on  the 
branches,  all  of  ioe. 

Six  cannons  regularly  bored  and  turned, 
with  their  wheels  and  carriages,  stood  before 
the  balustrade,  three  on  each  side;  these 
were  of  the  calibre  of  such  as  usually  receive 
three  pounds  of  powder,  but  being  of  so  fra- 
gile a  material  it  was  not  considered  safe  to 
put  in  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  pound :  the 
ImlII  was  of  hard  tow,  well  rammed  in.  Two 
or  three  times  iron  balls  were  fired  from 
these  cannons  without  borsting  them.  The 
experiment  was  tried  in  the  presence  of  the 
ooartt  aii4  the  ball  pier^  a  itroog  plank 
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two  inches  thick,  at  a  distance  of  sixty  paces. 
Two  mortars  stood  on  each  side  of  the  en- 
trance ;  these  were  of  the  size  of  those  which 
carry  a  shell  of  eighty  pounds:  when  fired 
the  charge  of  powder  was  the  same  as  that 
for  the  cannons.  On  the  same  line  stood  two 
dolphins,  which  were  made  to  throw  a  stream 
of  inflamed  naphtha  out  of  their  mouths,  at 
Bight,  by  means  of  concealed  tubes. 

At  the  extremities  of  the  rows  of  cannons, 
in  advance  of  the  balustrade,  stood  two  pyra- 
mids surmoonted  with  globes.  They  were 
raised  on  handsome  pedestals,  and  had  a  cir- 
cular window,  annind  which  a  dial    was 


painted  on  each  of  the  four  sideai  They 
were  hollow  within,  «nd  could  be  entered  by 
a  door-way  placed  in  the  rear.  A  strong 
paper  lantern  of  eight  sides,  with  monstrous 
figures  painted  upon  them,  was  hung  up  in 
the  middle  of  each  pyramid  and  illuminated 
at  night;  a  man  was  stationed  withinside  to 
turn  about  the  lantern,  and  each  of  the  figures 
on  it  presented  itself  in  succession  at  the 
windows  of  the  pj^ramid,  to  the  great  amuse- 
ment of  the  multitude. 

An  elephant  of  the  natural  size  was  placed 
on  the  left  side  of  the  building,  and  on  his 
back  was  a  Persian,  holding  a  battle  axe  in 


[In  Elephtnt  tnd  Fbantaln.] 


his  hand ;  two  other  Persians,  one  of  whom 
held  a  spear,  were  placed  in  front  of  him. 
The  elephant  was  hollow,  and  was  made  to 
throw  water  through  his  trunk  to  the  height 
of  twenty-four  feet.  This  was  done  by  means 
of  tubes  leading  fipom  the  foss  of  the  Admiral- 
ty near  which  it  stood.  At  night,  burning 
naphtha  was  substituted  for  water,  and  the 
efiTect  is  said  to  have  been  very  singular,  the 
appearance  being  that  of  a  stream  of  fire. 
To  make  this  part  of  the  exhibition  more 
remarkable,  a  man  was  placed  within  the 
figure,  who  from  time  to  time  blew  through 
certain  pipes  eo  as  to  make  a  noise  like  the 
roaring  of  an  elephant.  On  the  right  of  the 
house,  at  about  the  same  distance  as  the  ele- 
phant, a  bath  was  built,  made  of  round  logs 
of  ice,  like  the  log  baths  used  in  Russia: 
**  this  bath,"  says  our  author,  *'  was  more  than 
once  actually  heated  and  used.'* 

After  describing  the  outside  we  come  to 
the  inside  of  this  ^  great  plaything.''  The 
entrance  was  behind,  and  the  spectator  was 
introduced  into  a  spacious  and  handsome  vesti- 
bule with  one  room  on  each  side.  There  were 
no  other  rooms  than  these,  so  that  they  were 
sufiBciently  spacious,  and  as  there  was  no  ceil- 
ing under  the  roof  they  were  also  very  lofly. 


In  one  of  these  rooms,  which  was  the  bed- 
room, there  was  a  dressing-table  fully  set  out 
with  a  looking-gloss,  and  all  sorts  of  powder 
and  essence  boxes,  jars,  botUes,  a  watch,  and 
a  pair  of  candlesticks  and  candles,  all  of  ice ; 
the  candles  were  eoraetimes  smeared  with 
naphtha  and  set  in  a  blaze  without  melting. 
Before  the  table  two  little  figures  were 
placed  as  supporter?,  and  against  the  wall  a 
mirror  was  hung.  In  the  other  half  of  the 
room  was  the  bedstead,  with  bed,  pillows, 
and  counterpane,  finely-wrought  curtains, 
and  other  furniture.  There  was  a  fire-place 
on  the  right,  elegantly  carved,  and  within 
were  logs  of  ice,  which  were  occasionally 
smeared  with  naphtha  and  set  fire  to.  All 
the  other  parts  of  the  room  were  fitted  up  in 
a  corresponding  manner. 

The  other  principal  room  may  be  called 
either  the  dining  or  drawing-room  :  here  was 
a  table  with  a  handsome  tim&-piece^  all  pro- 
vided with  wheels  of  ice,  which  were  visible 
through  the  transparent  case.  On  each  side 
were  settees  or  sofas  handsomely  carved,  and 
two  large  sUtues  Were  placed  in  the  comers 
of  the  room,  besides  other  furniture. 

Here  ends  the  doFcription  of  this  immense 
toy,  which  was  indeed 
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VAN  coubt's  new  monthly  maoazike. 


— »**  traiiiient  in  iti  ntttire,  at  in  tbow 
Twu  dorabla.** 

The  writer  of  the  account  Bays,  "  As  long 
as  the  excessive  cold  lasted,  that  is,  from  the 
beginning  of  January  to  the  middle  of  March, 
90  lonfT  did  this  remarkable  edifice  stand;  it 
then  began  to  give  towards  the  southern  side, 
and  soon  it  gradually  melted  away.  It  was 
not  altc^ther  useless  in  its  destruction,  for 
the  ]arg;e  blocks  of  the  walls  wero  taken  to 
fill  the  ice  cellars  of  the  imperial  palace  :** 
a  very  poor  return  for  an  enormous  outlay. 


[Concloded.f^om  page  18.] 

THE  MYSTERIOUS   COMPACT. 

▲  TBBX    TEAirSLATIOir  FEOX  THE    OXBXAV. 

In  two  parls.'^Part  IL 

Several  weeks  passed  away.  Edward 
spared  no  pains  to  discover  some  trace  of  the 
lady  in  question,  but  all  in  vain.  No  one  in 
the  neighborhood  knew  the  family  ;  and  he 
had  already  determined,  as  soon  as  the  spring 
began,  to  ask  for  leave  of  abeenoe,  and  to 
travel  through  the  country  where  Ferdinand 
had  formed  his  unfortunate  attachment,  when 
a  circumstance  occurred  which  coincided 
strangely  with  his  wishes.  His  command- 
ing officer  gave  him  a  commission  to  pur- 
chase some  horses,  which,  to  hid  great  conso- 
lation, led  him  exactly  into  that  part  of  the 
country  where  Ferdinand  had  been  quartered. 
It  was  a  market-town  of  some  importance. 
He  was  to  remain  there  some  time,  which 
suited  his  plans  exactly ;  and  he  made  use 
of  every  leisure  hour  to  cultivate  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  officers,  to  inquire  into 
Ferdinand's  connexions  and  acquaintance,  to 
trace  the  mysterious  name,  if  possible,  and 
thus  fulfil  a  sacred  duty.  For  to  him  it 
appeared  a  sacred  duty  to  execute  the  com- 
mission of  his  departed  firiend-i^to  get  pos- 
session of  the  ring,  and  to  be  the  means,  as 
be  hoped,  of  giving  rest  to  the  departed  spirit 
of  FerdinancL 

Already,  on  the  evening  of  the  second 
day,  he  was  sitting  in  the  cofiee-room  with 
bur(;hers  of  the  place  and  officers  of  difierent 
regiments. 

A  newly-arrived  comet  was  inquiring 
whether  the  neighborhood  were  a  pleasant 
one,  of  an  infantrj^  officer,  one  of  Hallberg's 
corps.  "  For,**  said  he,  **  I  came  from  charm- 
ing quarters." 

'*  There  is  not  much  to  boast  of,"  replied 
the  captain.  "There  is  no  good  fellowship, 
no  harmony  among  the  people." 

"1  will  tell  you  why  that  is,"  cried  an 
animated  lieutenant;  ** that  is  because  there 
is  no  hooae  as  a  point  of  reunion,  where  one 


is  sure  to  find  and  make  acquaintances,  and 
to  be  amused,  and  where  each  individual 
ascertains  his  own  merits  by  the  efiect  they 
produce  on  society  at  large." 

"  Yes,  we  have  had  nothing  of  that  kind 
since  the  Yarniers  left  us,"  said  the  captain. 

"  Yarniers !"  cried  Edward,  with  an  eager* 
nces  he  could  ill  conceal.  ■*  The  name  sounds 
foreign." 

•*Tbey  were  not  Germans— >they  were 
emigranta  from  the  Netherlands,  who  bad 
left  their  country  on  account  of  political 
troubles,"  replied  the  captain. 

■^Ah,  that  was  a  charming  house,"  cried 
the  lieutenant,  "cultivation,  refinement,  a 
sufficient  competency,  the  whole  style  of 
establishment  free  from  ostentation,  yet  most 
comfortable ;  and  Emilv — Emily  was  the 
soul  of  the  whole  house." 

'*  Emily  Yarnier !"  echoed  Edward,  while 
his  heart  beat  fast  and  loud. 

*^  Yes,  yes !  that  was  the  name  of  the 
prettiest^  most  graceful,  most  amiable  girl  in 
the  world." 

**  You  seem  bewitched  by  the  fair  Emily," 
observed  the  comet. 

**  I  think  you  would  have  been,  too,  had 
you  known  her,"  rejoined  the  lieutenant; 
**  she  was  the  jewel  of  the  whole  society. 
Since  she  went  away  there  is  no  bearing 
their  stupid  balls  and  assemblies." 

**  But  you  must  not  forget,"  the  captain 
resumed  once  more,  **when  you  attribute 
every  tiling  to  the  charms  of  the  fair  girl,  that 
not  only  she,  but  the  whole  family  has  disap- 
peared, and  we  have  lost  that  house  which 
formed,  as  you  say,  so  charming  a  point  of 
reunion  in  our  neighborhood." 

**  Yes,  yes ;  exactly  so,"  said  an  old  gen- 
tleman, a  civilian,  who  had  been  silent  hither- 
to ;  **  the  Yarniers'  house  is  a  great  loss  in 
the  country,  where  such  losses  are  not  so 
easily  replaced  as  in  a  large  town.  First,  the 
fiither  died,  then  came  the  cousin  and  carried 
the  daughter  away." 

**And  did  this  cousin  marry  the  young 
lady  t"  inquired  Edward,  in  a  tone  tremulous 
with  agitation. 

**  Certainly,"  answered  the  old  gentleman ; 
'*it  was  a  very  great  match  for  her;  he 
bought  land  to  the  value  of  half  a  million 
about  here." 

**  And  he  was  an  agreeable,  handsome  maUj 
we  roust  all  allow,"  remarked  the  captain. 

**  But  she  would  never  have  married  him,** 
exclaimed  the  lieutenant,  ^*ir  poor  Hallberg 
had  not  died." 

Edward  was  breathless,  but  he  did  not 
speak  a  word. 

*'  She  would  have  been  compelled  to  do  so 
in  any  case,"  said  the  old  man;  '*the  father 
had  destined  them  for  each  other  from  infan- 
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cy,  and  people  say  he  made  his  daughter  take 
a  vow  as  he  lay  on  his  death-bed.** 

*«That  sounds  terrible,**  said  Edward; 
**and  does  not  ppeak  much  for  the  good  feel- 
ing of  the  cousin.** 

**  She  could  never  have  fulfilled  her  iather*8 
wish,**  interposed  the  lieutenant ;  **  her  heart 
was  bound  up  in  Hallberg,  and  Hallberg*s  in 
ber.  Few  people^  perhaps,  knew  this,  for 
the  lovers  were  prudent  and  discreet ;  I,  how- 
ever, knew  it  alL** 

**  And  why  waa  she  not  allowed  to  follow 
the  inclination  of  her  heart  ?**  asked  Edward. 

**  Because  her  ftther  had  promised  her,** 
replied  the  captain :  **  you  used  just  now  the 
word  terible ;  it  is  a  fitting  expression,  ac- 
cording to  my  version  of  the  matter.  It 
appears  that  one  of  the  branches  of  the  house 
of  Varnier  had  committed  an  act  of  injustice 
towards  another,  and  Emily's  father  consid- 
ered it  a  point  of  conscience  to  make  repara- 
tion. Only  through  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  with  a  member  of  the  ill-used 
branch  could  that  act  be  obliterated  and  made 
vp  for,  and,  therefore  he  pressed  the  matter 
aorely.** 

**ic8,  and  the  headlong  passion  which 
Emily  inspired  her  cousin  with  abetted  his 
desirns.** 

**  Then  her  cousin  loved  Emily  1**  inquired 
Edward. 

•*  Oh,  to  desperation,**  was  the  reply.  "  He 
was  a  rival  to  her  shadow,  who  followed  her 
not  more  cloeely  than  he  did.  He  was  jeal- 
ous of  the  rose  that  she  placed  in  her  boeom.** 

"^Tben  poor  Emily  is  not  likely  to  have  a 
€alm  life  with  such  a  man,**  said  Edward. 

'•Come,'*  interposed  the  old  gentleman, 
with  aD  suthoritative  tone,  **I  think  you, 
gentlemen,  go  a  little  too  far.  1  know  D'Ef- 
temay  ;  he  is  an  honest,  ulented  man,  very 
rich,  indeed,  and  generous;  he  anticipates 
hu  wife  ID  every  wish.  She  has  the  most 
brilliant  house  in  the  neighborhood,  and  lives 
like  a  princess.** 

^^And  trembles,**  insisted  the  lieutenant, 
'*  when  she  hears  her  husband's  footstep. 
What  good  can  riches  be  to  her  ?  She  would 
have  been  happier  with  Hallberg.** 

ux  (io  not  know,*'  rejoined  the  captain, 
**why  you  alwajrs  looked  upon  that  attach- 
ment as  something  so  decided.  It  never 
appeared  so  to  me ;  and  you  yourself  say  that 
I>*£fiemay  is  very  jealous,  which  I  believe 
him  to  be^  for  he  is  a  man  of  strong  passions ; 
and  this  very  circumstance  causes  me  to 
doubt  the  rest  of  your  stocy.  Jealousy  has 
sharp  eyes,  and  D*£fiernay  would  have  dis- 
covered a  rival  in  Hallberg,  and  not  proved 
himself  the  friend  he  always  was  to  our  poor 
eororade.** 

"  That  does  not  follow  at  alV*  replied  the 
lieoteoant,  **it  only  proves  that  the  lovers 


were  very  cautious.  So  far,  however,  I 
agree  with  you.  I  believe  that  if  D'Effemay 
had  suspected  anything  of  the  kind  he  would 
have  murdered  Hallberg.** 

A  shudder  passed  through  Edward's  veins. 

'*  Murdered  !**  he  repeated,  in  a  hollow 
voice ;  *'  do  you  not  judge  too  harahly  of  this 
man  when  you  hint  the  possibility  of  such  a 
thingr* 

*' That  does  he,  indeed,**  said  the  old  man; 
*'  these  ffentlemep  are  all  sngry  with  D'Ef- 
fernay,  because  he  has  carried  off  the  prettiest 
girl  in  the  country.  But  I  am  told  he  does 
not  intend  remaining  where  he  now  lives. 
He  wishes  to  sell  his  estates." 

**  Really,*'  inquired  the  captain,  *'and  where 
is  he  ffoing  1" 

**  I  nave  no  idea,'*  replied  the  other ;  "  but 
be  is  selling  eveir thing  ofiH  One  manor  is 
already  disposed  of,  and  there  have  been  peo- 
ple already  in  negotiation  for  the  place  where 
he  resides.** 

The  conversation  now  turned  on  the  value 
of  D'ElSeroay's  property,  and  of  land  in 
general,  du;. 

Edward  had  gained  materials  enough  for 
reflection ;  he  rose  soon,  took  leave  of  the 
company,  and  gave  himself  up,  in  the  soli- 
tude of  his  own  room,  to  the  torrent  of  thought 
and  feeling  which  that  night's  conversation 
had  let  loose.  So,  then,  it  was  true ;  Emily 
Varnier  was  no  fkbulous  being !  Hallberg 
had  loved  her,  his  love  had  wen  returned, 
but  a  cruel  destiny  had  separated  them. 
How  wonderfully  did  all  he  bad  heard  ex- 
plain the  dream  at  the  castle,  and  how  com- 
pletely did  that  supply  what  had  remained 
doubtful,  or  had  been  omitted  in  the  officer's 
narrative!  Emily  Varnier,  doubtless,  pos- 
sessed that  ring,  to  gain  possession  of  which 
now  seemed  his  bounden  duty.  He  resolved 
not  to  delay  its  fulfilment  a  moment,  however 
difficult  it  might  prove,  and  he  only  reflected 
on  the  best  manner  in  which  he  should  per- 
form the  task  allotted  to  hinu  The  sale  of 
the  property  appeared  to  him  a  &vorable 
opening.  The  fame  of  his  father*s  wealth 
made  it  probable  that  the  son  mi^ht  wish  to 
be  a  purchaser  of  a  fine  estate,  like  the  one 
in  question.  He  spoke  openlv  of  such  a 
proiect,  made  inquiries  of  the  old  gentleman 
and  the  captain,  who  seemed  to  him  to  know 
most  about  the  matter;  and  as  his  duties 
permitted  a  trip  for  a  week  or  so,  he  started 
immediately,  and  arrived  on  the  second  day 
at  the  place  of  his  destinatbn.  He  stopi>ea 
in  the  public  house  in  the  village  to  inquire 
if  the  estate  lay  near,  and  whether  visitors 
were  alfowed  to  see  the  house  and  ^^iiids. 
Mine  host,  who  doubtless  had  bad  his  direc- 
tions, sent  a  messenger  immediately  to  the 
castle,  who  returned  before  long,  accompanied 
by  a  chasseur,  in  a  splendid  livery,  who  ii^ 
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vited  the  stranger  to- the  castle  in  the  name 
of  M.  D'Effernay. 

y  This  was  exactly  what  Edward  wished 
and  expected.  Escorted  by  the  chasseur,  he 
soon  arrived  at  the  castle,  and  was  shown  up 
a  spacious  staircase  into  a  modern,  almost, 
one  might  say,  a  magnificently  furnished 
room,  wnere  the  master  o*^  the  house  received 
him.  It  was  evening,  towards  the  end  of 
winter ;  the  shades  of  twilig[ht  had  already 
fallen,  and  Edward  found  himself  suddenly 
in  a  room  quite  illuminated  with  wax  can- 
dles. D*£ffemay  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
saloon,  a  tall,  thin  young  man.  A  proud 
bearing  seemed  to  bespeak  a  consciousness 
of  his  own  merit,  or  at  least  of  his  position. 
His  features  were  finely  formed,  but  the 
traces  of  stormy  passion,  or  of  internal  dis- 
content, had  linea  them  prematurely. 

In  figure  he  was  very  slender,  and  the 
deep-sunken  eye,  the  gloomy  frown  which 
was  fixed  between  his  brows,  and  the  thin 
lips,  had  no  very  prepossessing  expression, 
and  vet  there  was  something  imposing  in  the 
whole  appearance  of  the  man. 

Edward  thanked  him  civilly  for  his  invita- 
tbn,  spoke  of  his  idea  of  being  a  purchaser 
as  a  motive  for  his  visit,  and  gave  his  own, 
and  his  fiither*s  name.  D'Efibrnay  seemed 
pleased  with  all  he  said.  He  had  known 
£dward*s  family  in  the  metropolis;  he  re- 
{rretted  that  the  late  hour  would  render  it 
impossible  for  them  to  visit  the  property  to- 
day, and  concluded  by  pressing  the  lieutenant 
to  pass  the  night  at  the  castle.  On  the  mor- 
row they  would  proceed  to  business,  and  now 
he  would  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  his 
wife  to  the  visitor.  Edward  s  heart  oeat 
violently — at  length,  then,  he  would  see  her  * 
Had  he  loved  her  himself  he  could  not  have 
fone  to  meet  her  with  more  agitation. — 
i)'Ef!brnay  led  his  guest  through  many  rooms, 
which  were  all  as  well  furnished,  and  as 
brilliantly  lighted  as  the  first  he  had  entered. 
At  length  he  opened  the  door  of  a  small 
boudoir,  where  there  was  no  light,  save  that 
which  the  faint,  gray  twilight  imparted 
through  the  windows. 

Tiie  simple  arrangement  of  this  little  room, 
with  dark  green  walls,  only  relieved  by  some 
engravings  and  coats  of  arms,  formed  a 
pleasing  contrast  to  Edward's  eyes,  after  the 
glaring  splendor  of  the  other  apartments. 
From  behind  a  piano-fwte,  at  which  she  had 
been  seated,  in  a  recess,  rose  a  tall,  slender 
female  form,  in  a  white  dress  of  extreme 
simplicity. 

"  My  love,"  said  D'Effernay.  «  I  bring  you 
a  welcome  guest.  Lieutenant  Wensleben,  who 
is  willing  to  purchase  the  estate.'* 

Emily  curtseyed;  the  friendly  twilight 
concealed  the  Judder  that  passed  over  her 


whole  frame,  as  she  heard  the  familiar  name 
which  aroused  so  many  recollections. 

She  bade  the  stranger  welcome,  in  a  low, 
sweet  voice,  whose  tremulous  accents  were 
not  unobserved  by  Edward ;  and  while  the 
husband  made  some  farther  observatbn,  he 
had  leisure  to  remark,  as  well  as  the  fading 
light  would  allow,  the  fair  outline  of  her  oval 
face,  the  modest  grace  of  her  movements^ 
her  pretty,  nympl^like  figure — in  fact,  all 
those  charms  which  seemed  familiar  to  him 
through  the  impassioned  descriptions  of  his 
friend. 

**  But  what  can  this  fancy  be,  to  sit  in  the 
dark  V  asked  D'Effernay,  in  no  mild  tone ; 
"you  know  that  is  a  thing  I  cannot  bear  ;*' 
and  with  tliese  words,  and  without  waiting 
his  wifeS  answer,  he  rang  tlie  bell  over  her 
sofa,  and  ordered  lights. 

While  these  were  placed  on  the  table,  the 
company  sat  down  by  the  fire,  and  conver- 
sation commenced.  Bv  the  full  light  Ed- 
ward could  perceive  all  Emily's  real  beauty 
— her  pale,  but  lovely  fiice,  the  sad  expres- 
sion of  her  large  blue  eyes,  so  oflen  con- 
cealed by  their  dark  lashes,  and  then  raised, 
with  a  look  full  of  feeling,  a  sad,  pensive, 
intellectual  expression ;  and  he  admired  the 
simplicity  of  her  dress,  and  of  every  object 
that  surrounded  her ;  all  appeared  to  him  to 
bespeak  a  superbr  mind. 

They  bad  not  sat  long,  before  D'Effernay 
was  called  away.  One  of  his  people  had 
something  important,  something  urgent  to 
communicate  to  him,  which  admitted  of  no 
delay.  A  look  of  fierce  anger  almost  dis- 
torted his  features;  in  an  instant  his  thin 
lips  moved  rapidly,  and  Edward  thought  he 
muttered  some  cnrees  between  bis  teeth* 
He  left  the  room,  but  in  so  doing,  he  cast  a 
glance  of  mistrust  and  ilUtemper  (m  the 
handsome  stranger  with  whom  be  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  his  wife  alone.  Edward 
observed  it  all.  All  that  he  had  seen  Unlay 
— all  that  he  had  heard  fVom  his  comrades  cf 
the  man's  passionate  and  suspicious  disposi- 
tioQ,  convinced  him  that  his  stay  here  would 
not  be  long,  and  that,  perhaps,  a  second  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  alone  with  Emily  might 
not  ofler  itself. 

He  determined,  therefore,  to  profit  by  the 
present  moment ;  and  no  sooner  had  D'E^ 
fernay  left  the  room,  than  he  beiran  to  tell 
Emily  she  was  not  dO  complete  a  stranger  to 
him  as  it  might  seem ;  that  long  before  he 
had  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her—even 
before  he  had  heard  her  name--8he  was 
known  to  him,  so  to  Fpeak,  in  spirit 

Madam  D'Effernay  was  moved.  She  was 
silent  for  a  time,  and  gazed  fixedly  on  the 
ground ;  then  she  looked  up ;  the  mist  of 
unshed  team  dimmed  her  blue  eyes,  and  her 
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bosom  heaved  with  the  sigh  she  coald  not 
suppresB. 

*«To  me  also  the  name  of  Wensleben  is 
familiar.  There  is  a  link  between  our  souts. 
Yoar  friend  has  often  spoken  of  you  to  me.'* 

But  she  could  say  no  more ;  tears  checked 
her  speech. 

Edward's  eyes  were  glistening  aim,  and 
the  two  companions  were  silent;  at  length 
he  began  once  more : 

•*My  dear  lady/'  he  said,  **my  time  is 
short,  and  I  have  a  solemn  message  to  deliver 
to  yoo.    Will  yon  allow  me  to  do  so  now  V 

«*  To  roel"  she  asked,  in  a  tone  of  astoo* 
ishmpnt 

**  From  my  departed  friend,"  answered 
Edward,  emphatically. 

**  From  Ferdinand  l^and  that  now^^afler 
• ..."  she  shrunk  beck,  as  if  in  terror. 

**  Now  that  he  is  no  longer  with  us,  do  yoo 
mean?  I  found  the  message  in  his  papers, 
which  have  been  entrusted  to  me  only  lately, 
since  I  have  been  in  the  neighborhood. 
Among  them  was  a  token  which  I  was  to 
restore  to  yoo."  He  produced  the  ring. 
Emily  seized  it  wildly,  and  trembled  as  she 
looked  upon  it 

**  It  is,  indeed,  my  ring,"  she  said  at  length, 
'^the  same  which  I  gave  him  when  we 
plighted  our  troth  in  secret  You  are  ac- 
quainted with  everything,  I  perceive;  I  shall 
therefore  risk  nothing  if  I  speak  openly." 
She  wept,  and  pressed  the  ring  to  her  lips. 

'*  I  see  that  my  friend's  memory  is  dear  to 
you,"  continued  Edward.  •*  You  will  forgive 
the  prayer  I  am  about  to  make  to  you :  my 
visit  to  you  concerns  bis  ring." 

**  How^whai  is  it  you  wish  ?"  cried  Emi- 
ly, terrified. 

<•  It  was  his  wish,"  replied  Edward.  <*  He 
evinced  an  earnest  desire  to  liave  this  pledge 
of  an  unfortanate  and  unfulfilled  engagement 
restored." 

•*How  is  that  possible?  Yoo  did  not 
speak  with  him  before  bis*  death ;  and  this 
happened  so  suddenlv  after,  that,  to  give  you 
the  commi8sk>n ^'' 

*'  Th^e  was  no  time  for  it !  that  is  true," 
answered  Edward,  with  an  inward  shudder, 
although  outwardly  he  was  calm.  **  Perhaps 
this  wish  was  awakened  immediately  before 
his  death.  I  found  it,  as  I  toid  you,  expressed 
in  those  papers." 

■^Incomprehensible!"  she  exclaimed,  K)nly 
a  short  time  before  his  death,  we  cherished — 
deceitful,  indeed,  they  proved,  but,  oh,  what 
Messed  hopes!— we  reckoned  on  casualties, 
on  what  might  possibly  cccor  to  assist  ua. 
Neither  of  os  could  endure  to  dwell  on  the 
idea  of  separation ;  and  yetr— yet  since— 
Oh,  my  CSod,"  she  cried,  overcome  by  sorrow. 
Bad  she  hid  her  fiice  between  her  hands. 

Ednnurd  was  lost  in  confused  thought    For 


a  time  both  again  were  silent:  at  length 
Emily  started  up— 

«"  Forgive  me,  M.  de  Wensleben.  What 
yoo  have  related  to  me,  what  you  have  aoked 
of  me,  has  produced  so  much  excitement,  so 
much  agitation,  that  it  is  necessary  that  1 
should  Iw  alone  for  a  f«w  moments,  to  recover, 
my  composore." 

«^I  am  gone,"  cried  Edward,  springing 
from  his  chair. 

••No!  no!"  she  replied,  **you  are  my 
finest;  remain  here.  I  have  a  household 
duty  which  calls  me  away."  She  laid  a 
stress  on  these  words. 

She  leant  forward,  and  with  a  sad,  sweet 
smile,  she  gave  her  hand  to  the  friend  of  her 
lost  Ferdinand,  pressing  his  gently,  and  dis- 
appeared through  the  inner  door. 

Edward  stood  stunned,  bewildered;  then 
he  paced  the  room  with  hasty  step.*,  threw 
himself  on  the  60&,  and  took  up  one  of  th^ 
books  that  lay  on  the  table,  mther  to  have 
something  in  his  hand,  than  to  read.  It 
proved  to  be  Young's  **  Night  Thoughts." 
He  looked  through  it,  and  was  attracted  by 
many  passages,  which  seemed,  in  his  present 
frame  of  mind,  fraught  with  peculiar  mean- 
ing; yet  his  thoufrhts  wandered  constanUy 
from  the  pa^e  to  his  dead  friend.  The  can- 
dles, unheeded  both  by  Emily  end  him,  born^ 
on  with  long  wicks,  giving  little  light  in  the 
silent  room,  over  which  the  red  glare  from 
the  hearth  shed  a  lurid  glow.  Hurried  foot- 
steps sounded  in  the  anteroom ;  the  door  was 
thrown  open.  Edward  looked  up,  and  saw 
D'Eflbriuiy  staring  at  him,  and  round  the 
room,  in  an  angry,  restless  manner. 

Edward  could  not  but  think  there  was 
something  almost  unearthly  in  those  dark 
looks  and  that  towering  form. 

••Where  is  my  wife?"  was  D'EfTemay's 
first  question. 

•*  She  is  gone  to  fulfiLsome  household  duty," 
replied  the  other. 

••  And  leaves  you  here  alone  in  this  miser- 
able darkness  ?  Most  extraordinary  ! — in- 
deed, most  unaccountable !"  and  as  he  spoke, 
he  approached  the  table  and  snuffed  the  can- 
dles, with  a  movement  of  impatience. 

•*  She  left  me  here  with  old  friends,"  said 
Edward,  with  a  forced  smile.  ••  I  have  been 
reading." 

••  What,  in  the  dark?"  inquired  D'Efiemay, 
with  a  look  of  mistrust  ••It  was  so  dark 
when  I  came  in,  that  you  could  not  possibly 
have  distinguished  a  letter." 

••  I  read  for  some  time,  and  then  I  fell  mto 
a  train  of  thought  which  is  usually  the  resuh 
of  reading  Young's  •  Night  Thoughts.'" 

••Young!  I  cannot  Iwar  that  author.  He 
is  so  gloomy." 

••  But  yon  are  SHtunately  so  happy,  that  the 
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lamentations  of  the  kmely  mourner  can  find 
no  echo  in  your  breast." 

•'  You  think  bo  !"  said  D'Effemny,  in  a 
churlish  tone,  and  he  pressed  his  lips  toother 
tightly,  as  Emily  came  mto  the  room :  he 
went  to  meet  her. 

«*  You  have  been  a  long-  time  away,"  was 
his  observation,  as  he  looked  into  her  eyes, 
where  the  trace  of  tears  might  easily  be  de- 
tected.   **  I  found  our  guest  alone.'* 

**  M.  de  Wensleben  was  food  enough  to 
excuse  me,**  she  replied,  **  and  then  I  thought 
you  M^ould  be  back  immediately.'* 

They  sat  down  to  the  table ;  coffee  was 
brought,  and  the  past  appeared  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

The  conversation  at  first  was  broken  by 
constant  pauses.  Edward  saw  that  Emily 
did  all  she  could  to  plav  the  hostess  agree- 
ably, and  to  pacify  her  husband*s  ill  humor. 

In  this  attempt  the  young  man  assisted 
her,  and  at  last  they  were  successful.  D'Ef- 
femay  became  more  cheerful ;  the  conversa- 
tion more  animated ;  and  Edward  found  that 
bis  host  could  be  a  very  agreeable  member 
of  society  when  he  pleased,  combining  a  good 
deal  of  mformation  with  great  natural  pow- 
ers. The  evening  passed  away  more  pleas- 
antly than  it  promised  at  one  time ;  and  after 
an  excellent  and  well-served  supper,  the 
young  officer  was  shown  into  a  comfiirtable 
room,  fitted  up  with  every  modem  luxury ; 
and,  weary  m  mind  and  body,  he  soon  fell 
asleep.  He  dreamed  of  all  that  had  occu- 
pied nis  waking  thoughts— of  his  firiend,  and 
his  friend*6  history. 

But  in  that  species  of  confusion  which 
often  characterizes  dreams,  he  fancied  that 
he  was  Ferdinand,  or  at  least,  his  dwn  indi- 
viduality seemed  mixed  up  with  that  of  Hall- 
berg.  He  felt  that  he  was  ill.  He  lay  in 
an  unknown  room,  and  bv  his  bedside  stood  a 
small  table,  covered  with  glasses  and  phials, 
containing  medicine,  as  is  usual  in  a  sick 
room. 

The  door  opened,  and  D*£jB!bmay  came  in, 
in  his  dressing-gown,  as  if  he  had  just  left 
his  bed ;  and  now  in  Edward*s  mind,  dreams 
and  realities  were  mingled  together,  and  he 
thought  that  D*£ffemay  came,  perhaps,  to 
speak  with  him  on  the  occurrences  of  the 
preceding  day.  But  no !  he  approached  the 
4able  on  which  the  medicines  stood,  looked  at 
the  watch,  took  up  one  of  the  phials  and  a 
cup,  measured  the  draught,  drop  by  drop, 
then  he  tunied  and  looked  round  him  stealth- 
ily, and  then  he  drew  from  hie  breast  a  pale 
blue,  coiling  serpent,  which  he  threw  into 
the  cup,  and  hekl  it  to  the  patient's  lips,  who 
drank,  and  instantly  felt  a  numbness  creep 
over  his  fhime,  which  ended  in  death.  Ed- 
ward fancied  that  he  was  dead ;  he  saw  the 
coffin  Itfought,  but  the  terror  lest  he  should 


be  buried  alive,  made  hun  start  up  with  a 
sudden  effort,  and  he  opened  his  eyes. 

The  dream  had  passed  away ;  he  sat  in 
his  bed  safe  and  well ;  but  it  was  long  ere 
he  could  in  any  degree  recover  his  compo- 
sure, or  get  rid  of  the  impression  which  the 
frightful  apparition  had  made  on  him.  They 
brought  his  breakfast,  with  a  message  from 
the  master  of  the  house  to  inquire  whether 
he  would  like  to  visit  the  park,  farms,  dtc. 
He  dressed  quickly,  and  descended  to  the 
court,  where  he  found  his  host  in  a  riding 
dress,  by  the  side  of  two  fine  horses,  already 
saddled.  D'Cfi^rnay  greeted  the  young  man 
courteously ;  but  Edward  felt  an  inward  re- 
pugnance as  he  looked  on  that  gloomy  though 
handsome  countenance,  now  lighted  up  by 
the  beams  of  the  morning  sun,  yet  recalling 
vividly  the  dark  visions  of  the  night  D*Ef- 
femay  was  full  of  attentions  to  his  new  friend. 
They  started  on  their  ride,  in  spite  of  some 
threatening  clouds,  uid  began  the  inspection 
of  meadows,  shrubberies,  farms,  &c.,  &c. 
After  a  couple  of  hours,  which  were  con- 
sumed in  this  manner,  it  began  to  rain  a  few 
drops,  and  at  last  burst  out  into  a  heavy 
shower.  It  was  soon  impossible  even  to  ride 
through  the  woods  for  the  torrents  that  were 
pouring  dowU)  and  so  they  returned  to  the 
castle. 

Edward  retired  to  his  room  to  change  his 
dress,  and  to  write  some  letters,  he  said,  but 
more  particularly  to  avoid  Emily,  in  order 
not  to  excite  her  husband's  jealousy.  As  the 
bell  rang  fi>r  dinner  he  saw  her  again,  and 
fonnd  to  his  surprise  that  the  captain,  whom 
he  had  first  seen  in  the  cofllee-room,  and  who 
had  given  him  so  much  information,  was  one 
of  the  party.  He  was  much  pleased,  fbr  they 
had  taken  a  mutual  fiincy  to  each  other.  The 
captain  was  not  at  quarters  the  day  Edward 
had  left  them,  hot  as  soon  as  he  heard  where 
his  friend  had  gone,  he  put  horses  to  his  car- 
riage and  followed  him,  fbr  he  said  he  also 
should  like  to  see  these  famous  estatec^ 
D'Efiemav  seemed  in  high  good  humor  to- 
day, Emily  far  more  silent  than  yesterday, 
and  taking  little  part  in  the  conversation  of 
the  men,  which  turned  cm  political  economy. 
After  coffee  e4ie  found  an  opportunity  to  give 
Edward  (unobserved)  a  little  packet.  The 
look  with  which  she  did  so,  told  plainly  what 
it  contained,  and  the  youn^  man  hurried  to 
his  room  as  soon  as  he  fiuicied  he  could  do  so 
without  remark  or  comment  The  continued 
rain  precluded  all  idea  of  leaving  the  house 
any  more  that  day.  He  unfolded  the  packet ; 
there  were  a  couple  of  sheets,  written  closely 
in  a  woman's  fair  hand,  and  something 
wrapped  carefully  in  a  paper,  which  he 
knew  to  be  the  ring*  It  was  the  fellow  to 
that  which  he  had  given  the  day  before  to 
Emily,  only  Ferdinaira's  name  was  engraved 
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inmde  instead  of  hen,    Sooh  were  the  coo- 
tents  of  the  papers : — 

**  Secrecy  woald  be  noisplaced  with  the 
friend  of  the  dead.  Therefore  will  1  speak 
to  yoa  of  things  which  I  have  never  ottered 
to  a  hnman  being  until  now.  Jules  D*£f- 
femay  is  nearly  related  to  me.  We  knew 
each  other  in  the  Netherlands,  where  our 
estates  joined.  The  boy  loved  me  already 
with  a  love  that  amounted  to  passmn ;  this 
love  was  my  father's  greatest  joy,  for  there 
was  an  6m  and  cryinsr  injustice  which  the 
ancestors  of  D*fiflfernay  had  salTered  flrom 
ours,  that  could  alone,  he  thought,  be  made 
up  by  the  marriage  of  the  only  children  of 
the  two  branches.  So  we  were  destined  for 
each  oth&r  almost  from  our  cradles;  and  I 
was  content  it  should  be  so,  for  Jules*  hand- 
some face  and  decided  preference  for  me 
were  agreeable  to  me,  although  I  felt  no 
great  affection  for  him.  We  were  sepa^ 
rated:  Jules  travelled  in  France,  England, 
and  America,  and  made  money  as  a  merchant, 
which  profbssion  he  had  taken  up  suddenly. 
My  father,  who  had  a  place  under  govern- 
ment, left  his  country  in  consecjuence  of 
political  troubles,  and  came  into  this  part  of 
the  world,  where  some  distant  relations  of 
my  raother*s  lived.  He  liked  the  neighbor- 
hood ;  he  bought  land ;  we  lived  very  hap- 
pilv ;  I  was  quite  contented  in  Jules*  absence ; 
I  bad  no  yearning  of  the  heart  towards  him, 
yet  I  thought  kindly  of  him,  and  troubled 
myself  little  about  my  future.  Then — then 
I  learned  to  know  your  friend.  Oh,  then  !  I 
iblt,  when  I  looked  upon  him,  when  I  listened 
to  him,  when  we  conversed  together,  I  felt,  I 
acknowledged  that  there  might  be  happiness 
on  earth,  of  which  I  had  hitherto  never 
dreamed.  Then  I  bved  for  the  first  time, 
ardently,  passionately,  and  was  beloved  in 
return.  Acquainted  with  the  family  engage- 
ments, he  did  not  dare  openly  to  proclaim 
his  love,  and  I  knew  I  ought  not  to  ibster 
the  feeling;  but,  alas!  how  seldom  does 
pessk)n  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  of 
duty.  Your  friend  and  I  met  in  secret ;  in 
Beeret  we  plighted  our  troth,  and  exchanged 
those  rings,  and  hoped  and  believed  that  by 
showing  a  bold  front  to  our  destiny  we  should 
subdue  it  to  our  wilL  The  commencement 
was  sinful,  it  has  met  with  a  dire  retribution. 
Jules*  letters  announced  his  speedy  return. 
He  had  sold  everything  in  his  own  country, 
had  given  up  all  his  mercantile  aflbhrs,  through 
which  he  had  greatly  increased  an  already 
considerable  fortune,  and  now  he  wna  about 
to  join  us,  or  rather  me,  without  whom  he 
could  not  live.  This  appeared  to  me  like 
the  demand  for  payment  of  a  heavy  debt. 
This  debt  I  oweo  to  Jules,  who  loved  me 
with  all  his  heart,  who  was  in  poneesion  of 
my  father's  promised  word  and  mine  also. 


Yet  I  could  not  give  up  yoor  friend*  In  a 
state  of  distraction  I  told  him  all ;  we  medi- 
tated flight  Yes,  I  was  so  fiir  guilty,  and 
I  make  the  confession  in  hopes  that  some 
portion  of  my  errors  may  be  expiated  by 
repentance.  My  father,  who  had  long  been 
hiadeoliaing  state,  suddenly  grew  worse* 
and  this  delayed  and  hindered  the  fulfilment 
of  our  designs.  Jules  arrived.  Daring  the 
five  years  he  had  been  away  he  was  much 
changed  in  appearance,  and  that  advan* 
tageously.  I  was  struck  when  I  first  saw 
him,  but  it  was  also  easy  to  detect  in  those 
handsome  features  and  manly  bearing,  a 
spirit  of  restlessness  and  violence,  which  had 
already  sliown  itself  in  him  .as  a  boy,  and 
which  passing  years,  with  thehr  bitter  expe* 
rienceand  strong  passions,  had  greatly  de- 
veloped. The  hope  that  we  had  cherished 
of  D'Efirernay*s  possible  indifivrence  to  me» 
of  the  change  which  time  might  have  wrought 
in  his  attachment,  now  seemed  kile  and  ab* 
surd.  His  love  was  indeed  impassioned.  He 
embraced  me  in  a  manner  that  made  me 
shrink  from  him,  and  altogether  his  deport- 
ment towards  me  was  a  strange  contrast  to 
the  gentle,  tender,  refined  aflfection  of  our 
dear  friend.  I  trembled  whenever  Jules  ea* 
tered  the  room,  and  all  that  I  had  prepared 
to  say  to  him,  all  the  plans  which  I  had  re* 
volved  in  my  mind  reape^ing  him,  vanished 
in  an  instant  before  the  power  of  his  pre»* 
ence,  and  the  almost  imperative  manner  in 
which  he  claimed  my  band.  My  father's 
illness  increased;  he  was  now  in  a  very 
precarious  state,  hopeless  indeed.  Jules 
rivalled  me  in  filial  atttentions  to  him— that 
I  can  never  cease  to  thank  him  for :  but  this 
illness  made  my  situation  more  and  more 
critical,  and  it  accelerated  the  fulfilment  of 
the  contract  I  was  to  renew  my  promise  to 
him  by  the  death-bed  of  my  fitther.  Alas* 
alas!  I  fell  senseless  to  ttie  ground  when 
this  announcement  was  made  to  me.  Jules 
began  to  suspect  Already  my  cold,  embar- 
raved  manner  towards  him  since  his  retom 
had  struck  him  as  strange.  He  began  to 
suspect,  I  repeat,  and  the  efl^t  that  this 
suspicion  had  on  him,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  describe  to  you.  Even  now,  after  so  long 
a  time,  now  that  1  am  accustomed  to  his 
Ways,  and  more  reconciled  to  ray  &te  by  the 
side  of  a  noble,  though  somewhat  impetuous 
man,  it  makes  me  tremble  to  think  of  those 
paroxysms,  which  the  idea  that  I  did  not  love 
him  called  forth.  They  were  fearful;  he 
nearly  sank  under  them.  During  two  days 
his  life  was  in  danger.  At  last  the  storm 
passed— my  ikther  d»d ;  Jules  watched  over 
me  with  the  tenderness  of  a  brother,  the 
solieitude  of  a  parent;  for  that  indeed  I  shaU 
ever  be  grateful.  His  suspickm  once  awak- 
ened, ha  gazed  round  with  penetrating  looka 
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to  discover  the  cause  of  mj  altered  feeliogfs. 
But  your  friend  never  came  to  oar  house ; 
we  met  in  an  unfrequented  spot,  and  my 
father's  illness  bad  interrupted  these  inter* 
views.  Altogether  1  cannot  tell  if  Jules 
discovered  anything.  A  fearful  circumstance 
rendered  all  our  precautions  useless,  and  cut 
the  knot  of  our  secret  connexion,  to  loose 
which  voluntarily  I  felt  I  had  no  power.  A 
wedding  feast,  at  a  neighboring  castle,  as- 
sembled all  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and 
officers  quartered  near,  together;  my  deep 
mourning  was  an  excuse  fur  my  absence; 
Jules,  though  he  usually  was  happiest  by  my 
side,  cou!d  not  resist  the  invitation,  and  your 
friend  resolved  to  go,  although  he  was  un* 
well ;  ho  feared  to  raise  suspicion  by  remain- 
ing away,  when  I  was  left  at  home.  With 
great  difficulty  he  contrived  the  first  day  to 
make  one  at  a  splendid  hunt,  the  second  day 
he  could  not  leave  his  bed.  A  physician, 
who  was  in  the  house,  pronounced  his  com- 
plaint to  be  violent  fever,  and  Jules,  whose 
room  joined  that  of  the  sick  man,  offered 
him  every  littl^  service  and  kindness  which 
compassion  and  good  feeling  prompted ;  and 
I  cannot  but  praise  him  all  the  more  fbr  it, 
as  who  can  tell,  perhaps  his  suspicion  might 
have  taken  the  right  direction]  On  the 
morning  gf  the  second  day — ^but  let  me  glance 
quickly  at  that  terf  ible  time,  the  memory  of 
which  can  never  pass  from  my  mind— a  fit 
of  apoplexy  most  unexpectedly,  but  gently, 
ended  the  noblest  life,  and  separated  us  for- 
ever !  Now  you  know  ail.  I  enclose  the 
ring.    I  cannot  write  more.    Farewell !" 

The  conclusion  of  the  letter  made  a  deep 
impression  on  Edward.  His  dream  rose  up 
before  his  remembrance,  the  slight  indispo- 
sition, the  sudden  death,  the  fearful  nurse- 
tender,  all  arranged  themselves  in  order 
before  his  mind,  and  an  awful  whole  rose  out 
of  all  these  reflections,  a  terrible  suspicion 
which  he  tried  to  throw  off  But  he  could 
not  do  80,  and  when  be  met  the  captain  and 
D'Effernay  in  the  evening,  and  the  latter 
challenged  his  visitors  to  a  game  of  billiards, 
Edward  glanoed  fh»n  time  to  time  at  his 
host  in  a  scrutmising  manner,  and  could  not 
but  feel  that  the  restless  discontent  which 
was  visible  in  his  countenance,  and  the  un- 
steady glare  of  his  eyes,  which  shunned  the 
fixed  look  of  others,  only  fitted  too  well  into 
the  shape  of  the  dark  thoughts  which  were 
crossing  his  own  mind.  Late  in  the  evening, 
after  supper,  they  played  whist  in  Emily^B 
boudoir.  On  the  morrow,  if  the  weather 
permitted,  they  were  to  conclude  their  in- 
spection of  the  surrounding  property,  and  the 
next  day  they  were  to  visit  the  iron  foundries, 
which,  although  distant  from  the  castle  sev- 
eral miles,  fivmed  a  very  important  item  in 


the  rent-roll  of  the  estates.  The  company 
separated  for  the  night  Edwud  fell  asleep; 
and  the  same  dream,  with  the  same  circum- 
stances, recurred,  only  with  the  full  coiw 
Rsiousness  that  the  sick  man  was  Ferdinand. 
Edward  felt  overpowered,  a  species  of  horror 
took  possession  of  his  mind,  as  he  found 
himself  now  in  re^lar  communicatkui  with 
the  beings  of  the  invisible  world. 

The  weather  favored  D^Effernay's  prnjectsL 
The  whole  day  was  passed  in  the  open  air. 
Emily  only  appeared  at  meals  and  in  the 
evenmg  when  they  played  atcarda  Both 
she  and  Ekiward  avoided,  as  if  by  mutnal 
consent,  every  word,  every  look,  that  could 
awaken  the  slightest  suspicion,  or  iealoos 
feeling  in  D'£fifernay*s  mind.  She  thanked 
him  in  her  heart  fbr  this  forbearance,  but  her 
thoughts  were  in  another  world;  she  took 
little  heed  of  what  passed  around  her.  Her 
husband  was  in  an  excellent  temper;  he 
played  the  part  of  host  to  perfection ;  and 
when  the  two  officers  were  eatablished  com- 
fortably by  the  fire,  in  the  captain's  room« 
smoking  together,  they  could  not  but  do  jnsk 
tice  to  His  courteous  manners. 

'^He  appears  to  be  a  man  <^  general 
information,'*  remarked  Edward. 

**  He  has  travelled  a  great  deal,  and  read  a 
great  deal,  as  I  told  you  when  we  first  met ; 
he  is  a  remarkable  man,  but  one  of  nncnn* 
trolUble  passions,  and  desperately  jealous.** 

^*Yet  he  appears  very  attentive  to  his 
wife." 

**  Undoubtedly  he  ia  wildly  in  love  with 
her ;  yet  he  makes  her  unhappy,  and  himself 
toa" 

**  He  certainly  does  not  appear  happy,  there 
is  so  much  restlessness." 

**  He  can  never  bear  to  remain  in  one  place 
for  any  length  of  time  together.  He  is  now 
going  to  sell  the  property  he  only  bought 
last  year.  There  is  an  instabDity  about  him ; 
everything[  palls  on  hiuL" 

**  That  is  the  complaint  i^  many  who  are 
rich  and  well  to  do  in  the  world.** 

'*Yes;  (inlv  not  in  the  same  degree.  1 
assure  you  it  has  oflen  struck  me  that  man 
must  have  a  bad  conscience.** 

»  What  an  idea  !'*  rejoined  Edward  with  a 
forced  lauffh,  for  the  captain*s  remark  struck 
him  forcibly.    ^  He  seems  a  man  of  honor.** 

**  Oh,  one  may  be  a  man  of  honor,  as  it  is 
called,  and  yet  have  somethin?  quite  bad 
enongh  to  reproach  yourself  witlu  But  I 
know  nothing  about  it,  and  would  not  breathe 
such  a  thing  except  to  you*  His  wife,  too^ 
looks  so  pale  and  so  oppressed.*' 

**  But,  perhaps  that  is  her  natural  com- 
plexion and  expression.** 

*«  Oh,  no,  no !  the  year  before  D*£iemay 
came  fiom  Paris,  she  was  as  fresh  as  a  rose. 
Many  people  declare  that  your  poor  fhend 
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loved  her.  The  aflhir  was  wrapped  in  inya- 
lery,  and  I  never  believed  the  report,  for 
Hallber^  was  a  eteadv  man,  and  the  whole 
country  knew  that  Emily  had  been  engaged 
a  long  time.** 

**  Hallbeig  never  mentioned  the  name  in 
his  letters,'"  answered  Edward,  with  less 
csndor  than  usoal. 

*"  I  thongbt  not.  Besides,  D'Effemay  was 
very  moeh  attached  to  him,  and  mourned  his 
death.** 

"Indeed!** 

*^  I  assure  you,  the  morning  that  Hallberg 
was  found  dead  in  his  bed  so  nnexpectedly, 
D'Efiemay  was  like  one  beside  bimselC*' 

"  Very  extraordinary.  But  as  we  are  on 
the  subject,  tell  me,  I  pray  you,  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  my  poor  Ferdinand*s  illness, 
and  awful  sudden  death." 

"I  can  tell  you  all  about  it  as  well  as  any 
one,  for  I  was  one  of  the  guests  at  that 
melancholy  wedding.  Your  friend,  and  1, 
and  many  others  were  invited.  Hallberg 
had  some  idea  of  not  going ;  he  was  unwell, 
with  violent  headache  aiMl  giddiness.  But 
we  persuaded  him,  and  he  consented  to  ffo 
with  us.  The  Orst  day  he  felt  tolerably  welL 
We  hunted  in  the  open  field ;  we  were  all 
on  horseback;  the  day  was  hot  Hallberg 
felt  worse.  The  second  day  he  had  a  great 
deal  of  fever ;  he  could  not  stay  up.  The 
physician  (for  fortunately  there  was  one  in 
the  company)  ordered  rest,  cooling  medicine, 
neither  of  which  seemed  to  do  him  good. 
The  rest  af  the  men  dispersed  to  arouse 
themselves  in  various  ways.  Only  D'£& 
femay  remained  at  home;  he  was  never 
very  fond  of  large  societies,  and  we  voted 
thai  he  was  discontented  and  out  of  humor 
because  his  betrothed  bride  was  not  with  him. 
His  room  was  next  to  the  sick  man's,  to  whom 
be  gave  all  possible  care  and  attention,  for 
poor  Hallberg,  besides  beinff  fll,  was  in  des- 
pair at  giving  60  much  trouUe  in  a  strange 
ikouse.  D*Efemay  tried  to  calm  him  on  this 
point ;  he  nnrsed  him,  amused  him  with  con- 
versation, mixed  his  medicines,  and,  in  faer, 
showed  more  kindness  and  tenderness,  than 
any  of  us  would  have  given  him  credit  for. 
B^Snre  I  went  to  bed  I  visited  Hallberg,  and 
found  him  much  better,  and  more  cheerful ; 
the  doctor  had  promised  that  he  should  leave 
his  bfld  next  day.  So  I  left  him  and  retired 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  rather  late,  and 
very  tired,  to  rest.  The  next  morning  I 
was  awoke  by  the  &tal  tidings.  I  did  not 
wait  to  dress^  I  ran  to  his  room — it  was  full 
of  people.** 

"  And  how,  how  was  the  death  first  dis- 
covered?" inquired  Edward,  in  breathless 
eagerrfefl& 

'*  The  servant  who  came  in  to  attend  on 
bim^  thought  he  was  aaleepi  for.  he  lay  in  hia 


usual  position,  his  head  upon  his  hand.  He 
went  away  and  waited  for  some  time ;  but 
hours  pasi4d,  and  he  thought  he  ought  to 
wake  his  master  to  give  htm  his  medicine. 
Then  the  awful  discovery  was  made.  He 
must  have  died  peacefully,  for  his  counts* 
nance  was  so  calm,  his  limbs  undisturbed. 
A  fit  of  apoplexy  had  terminated  his  life, 
but  in  the  most  tranquil  manner." 

M  Incomprehensible,**  said  Edward,  with  a 
deep  sigh.  «*  Did  they  take  no  measures  to 
restore  animation  1" 

««Certainlj;  all  that  could  be  done  was 
done,  bleed  mg,  fomentation,  friction  ;  the 
physician  superintended,  but  there  was  no 
hope,  it  was  all  too  late.  He  must  have 
been  dead  some  hours,  for  he  was  already 
cold  and  »tiff  If  there  had  been  a  spark  <^ 
life  in  him  he  would  have  been  saved.  It 
was  all  over ;  I  had  lo^t  my  good  lieutenant, 
and  the  regiment  one  of  its  finest  officers.** 

He  wa!>  silent,  and  appeared  lost  in  thought. 
Edward,  for  his  part,  felt  overwhelmed  by 
terrible  suspicions  and  sad  memories.  After 
a  long  pause  he  recovered  himself;  and 
«•  where  was  D'Effemay  1'*  he  inquired. 

**  D*Eflemay,**  answered  the  captain,  ra- 
ther surprised  at  the  question ;  **  O  he  was 
not  in  the  castle  when  we  made  the  awful 
discovery;  he  bed  gone  out  for  an  early 
walk,  and  when  he  came  back  late,  not  before 
noon,  be  learned  the  truth,  and  was  like  one 
out  of  his  senses.  It  seemed  so  awful  to 
him,  because  he  had  been  so  much,  the  very 
day  before,  with  poor  Hallber?.** 

^  Ay,**  answered  Edward,  whose  suspicions 
were  being  more  and  more  confirmed  every 
moment  **  And  did  he  see  the  corpse,  did 
he  go  into  the  chamber  of  death  1** 

«*No.**  replied  the  captain;  •« he  assured 
us  it  was  out  of  hia  power  to  do  so ;  he  could 
not  bear  the  sight ;  and  I  believe  it  Pet^le 
with  such  uncontrolled  feelings  as  this  D*E& 
femay,  are  incapable  of  performing  those 
duties  which  others  think  it  necessary  and 
incumbent  on  them  to  fulfil.** 

**  And  where  was  Hallberg  buried  1** 

«*  Not  for  from  the  castle  where  the  mourn- 
ful event  took  place.  To-morrow,  if  we  go 
to  the  iron  foundry,  we  shall  be  near  the 

^K)t** 

**  I  am  glad  of  it,**  cried  Edward,  eagerly, 
while  a  hMt  of  projects  rose  up  in  bis  mind. 
**  But  now,  captain,  1  will  not  trespass  any 
l<mger  on  your  kioidnesa  It  is  late,  and  we 
must  be  up  betimes  to  morrow.  How  far 
have  we  to  gol** 

**Not  less  than  four  lesgues  certainly. 
D'Efiemay  has  arranged  that  we  shall  drive 
there,  and  see  it  all  at  our  leisure;  then  we 
shall  return  in  the  evening.  Good  night, 
Wensleben." 

They  sepaiated:  Edward  hurried  to  hia 
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room;  his  heart  overflowed.  Sorrow  on  the 
one  hand,  horror  and  even  hatred  on  the 
other,  agitated  him  by  turns.  It  was  long 
before  he  could  sleep.  For  the  third  time 
the  vision  haunted  him ;  but  now  it  was 
clearer  than  before  ;  now  he  saw  plainly  the 
features  of  him  who  lay  in  bed,  and  of  him 
who  stood  beside  the  bed — they  were  those 
of  Hallberg  and  of  D*£ffernay. 

This  third  apparition,  the  exact  counter- 
part of  the  two  former,  (only  more  vivid)  all 
that  he  had  gathered  from  conversations  on 
the  subject^  and  the  contents  of  Emily's  let- 
ter, left  scarcely  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  re- 
maining as  to  how  his  friend  had  le.'l  the 
world. 

D*£fieniay*s  jealous  and  passionate  nature 
seemed  to  allow  of  the  possibility  of  such  a 
crime,  and  it  could  scarcely  be  wondered  at 
if  Edward  regarded  him  with  a  feeling  akin 
to  hatred.  Indeed,  the  desire  of  visiting 
Hallberg*s  grave,  in  order  to  place  the  ring 
in  the  coffin,  could  alone  reconcile  Wensleben 
to  the  idea  of  remaining  any  longer  beneath 
the  roof  of  a  man  whom  he  now  considered 
the  murderer  of  his  friend.  His  mind  was  a 
prey  to  conflicting  doubts ;  detestation  for  the 
culprit,  and  grief  for  the  victim,  pointed  out 
one  line  of  conduct,  white  the  difficulty  of 
proving  D*£flema^*s  guilt,  and,  still  more, 
pity  tSi  consideration  for  Emily,  determined 
him  at  length  to  let  the  matter  rest,  and  to 
leave  the  murderer,  if  such  he  really  were, 
to  the  retribution  which  his  own  conscience 
and  the  justice  <^  (jod  would  award  him. 
He  would  seek  his  friend's  grave,  and  then 
he  would  separate  from  D'Eifemay,  and 
never  see  him  more.  In  tlie  midst  of  these 
reflections,  the  servant  came  to  tell  him,  that 
the  carriage  was  ready.  A  sliudder  passed 
over  his  frame  as  D'Cfiemay  greeted  him ; 
bat  he  commanded  htmsetf,  and  they  started 
on  their  expedition. 

Edward  spoke  but  little,  and  that  only 
when  it  was  necessary,  and  the  conversation 
was  kept  up  by  his  two  companions ;  he  had 
made  every  inquiry,  before  he  set  oat,  re- 

raing  the  place  of  his  friend's  interment, 
exact  situation  of  the  tomb,  the  name  of 
the  village,  and  its  distance  from  the  main 
road.  On  their  way  home,  he  requested  that 
D'Eflfernay  woald  give  orders  to  the  coach- 
man to  make  a  round  of  a  mile  or  two  as  far 
as  the  village  of  »  with  whose  rector  be 
was  particularly  desirous  to  speak.  A  me- 
mentary  cloud  gathered  on  D'E^mav's  brow, 
yet  it  seemed  no  more  than  his  usual  expres> 
sion  of  vexation  at  any  delay  or  hindrance ; 
and  he  was  so  anxious  to  propitiate  bis  rich 
visitor,  who  appeared  likely  to  take  the  estate 
off  bis  hands,  that  he  com^died  with  all  pos- 
sible coartesy.  The  coachman  was  directed 
to  torn  dowa  a  by-ioid,  and  a  very  bad  one 


it  waa  The  captain  stood  up  in  the  car- 
riage and  pointed  out  the  village  to  him,  at 
some  distance  off;  it  lay  in  a  deep  ravine  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains. 

They  arrived  in  the  coarse  of  time,  and 
inquired  for  the  clergyman's  house,  which, 
as  well  as  the  church,  was  situated  on  rising 
ground.  The  three  companions  alighted 
from  the  carriage,  which  they  left  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hiU,  and  walked  up  together 
in  the  direction  of  the  rectorjr.  Edward 
knocked  at  the  door  and  was  admitted,  while 
the  two  (Others  sat  on  a  bench  outside.  He 
had  promised  to  return  speedily,  but  to  D*Ef- 
femay*B  restless  spirit,  one  quarter  of  an  hour 
appeared  interminabla 

He  turned  to  the  captain  and  said,  in  a 
tone  of  impatience,  **  M.  de  Wensleben  must 
have  a  great  deal  of  business  with  the  rec- 
tor; we  have  been  here  an  immense  time, 
and  he  does  not  seem  inclined  to  make  his 
appearance.** 

"  O,  I  dare  say  he  will  come  soon.  The 
matter  cannot  detain  him.  long." 

«( What  on  earth  can  he  have  to  do  here  ?" 

**  Perhaps  you  would  call  it  a  mere  fimcy 
— the  enthusiasm  of  youth." 

**  It  has  a  name*  I  suppose^" 

•«  Certainly,  but—" 

"  Is  it  sufficiently  important,  think  yoii,  to 
make  us  run  the  risk  of  bemg  benighted  ob 
such  roads  as  these  1" 

**  Why,  it  is  quite  early  in  the  day." 

"  But  we  have  more  than  two  leagues  to 
go.  Why  will  yoa  not  speak  1— there  can- 
not be  any  great  mystery." 

«<  Well,  perhaps  not  a  mystery  exactly,  but 
just  one  of  those  subjects  on  which  we  are 
usually  reserved  with  othera" 

''So!  so!"  rejoined  D'Effemay,  with  a 
little  sneer.  **  Some  love  affiur ;  some  girl  or 
another  who  pursues  him,  that  he  wants  to 
get  rid  of." 

^  Nothing  of  the  kind,  I  can  assure,  yoa*** 
replied  the  captain,  drilv.  ^  It  could  scarcely 
be  more  innocent  He  wishes,  in  fact,  to 
visit  his  friend's  grave." 

The  listener's  expresnon  was  one  of  scorn 
and  anger.  ''It  is  worth  the  trouble,  cer- 
tainly !'^  he  exclaimed,  with  a  mocking  laugh. 
"  A  charming  sentimental  pilgrimage  truly ! 
and  pray  who  is  this  beloved  friend,  over 
whose  resting-place  he  must  shed  a  tear  and 
planta  forge^me-not1  Hetokl  me  he  had 
never  been  in  the  neighborhood  before." 

"  No  more  he  had ;  neither  did  he  know 
where  poor  Hallberg  was  buried  until  I  told 
him." 

"Hallberff!"  echoed  the  other  in  atone 
that  startled  the  captain,  and  caused  him  to 
turn  and  look  fixedly  in  the  speaker's  foca 
It  was  deadly  palei  and  the  captain  observed 
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the  eflbrt  which  JYWimmj  made  to  reoo?«r 
his  composure. 

**  Hallberi^  !**  he  repeated  again,  in  a  calmer 
tone,  **  and  was  Wensleben  a  friend  of  hisT' 

**  His  bosom  friend  from  childhood.  They 
were  brought  up  together  at  the  academy. 
Hallberg  left  it  a  year  earlier  than  his  friend.'* 

•*  Indeed  r  said  lyEffemay,  scowling  as  he 
spoke,  and  working  himself  up  into  a  passion. 
^  And  this  lieutenant  came  here  on  this  ac- 
count, then,  and  the  purchase  of  the  estates 
Was  a  mere  excuse  T 

M I  beg  your  pardon,**  observed  the  captain, 
in  a  decided  tone  of  voice ;  *'  I  have  already 
told  you  that  it  was  I  who  informed  him  of 
the  place  where  his  friend  lies  buried.** 

**  That  may  be,  but  it  was  owing  to  his 
friendship— to  the  wish  to  learn  something 
farther  of  his  &to— that  we  are  indebted  m 
the  visit  of  this  vomantic  knight-errant.** 

<*  That  does  not  appear  likely,**  replied  the 
captain,  who  thought  it  better  to  avert,  if 
poesibie,  the  rising  storm  of  his  oompanion's 
tbry.  ••Why  should  he  seek  for  news  of 
Hallberg  here,  when  he  comes  fh>m  the  place 
where  be  was  quartered  for  a  long  time,  and 
where  all  his  comrades  now  are  1^ 

••Well,  I  don't  know," cried  D*Efieniay, 
whose  passion  increased  every  moment  *•  Per^ 
haps  you  have  heard  what  was  once  gossiped 
about  the  neighborhood,  that  Hallberg  was 
an  admirer  of  my  wife  before  she  was  ma^ 
ried.** 

••O,  yes,  I  have  heard  that  report,  hot 
never  believed  it  Hallberg  was  a  prudent, 
stsady  man,  and  every  one  knew  that  Mad- 
emoiselle Vamier's  hand  had  been  promised 
for  some  time.** 

*•  Yes !  yes!  but  you  do  not  know  to  what 
len^fths  pasnon  and  avarice  may  lead :  for 
Emily  was  rick  We  must  not  ferget  that, 
when  we  disonss  the  matter ;  an  efopement 
with  the  rich  heiress  would  have  been  a  fine 
thing  for  a  poor,  beggarly  lieutenant** 

••Shame!  shame!  M.  IVEffemay.  How 
can  you  slander  the  character  of  that  upright 
young  man  ?  If  Hallbenr  were  so  unnappy 
as  to  love  Mademoiselle  Vamier— ** 

"That  he  did !  you  may  believe  me  so  fiu*. 
I  had  reason  to  know  it,  and  I  did  know  it** 

••We  had  better  change  the  conversation 
altogether,  as  it  has  taken  so  unpleasant  a 
turn.  Hallberg  is  dead ;  his  enror^  be  they 
what  they  may,'  lie  bisried  with  him.  His 
name  stuids  hi|^  with  all  who  knew  him. 
Even  you,  M.  I>*£flhmay-*yoa  were  his 
friend.** 

•*!  his  friend?  I  hated  him!  I  kathed 
him!**  D^Eflbmay  ooukl  not  proceed;  he 
iximed  at  the  mouth  with  rage. 

••Compose  yourself!'*  said  the  captain, 
rising  as  he  spoke,  <*yoa  look  and  speak  like 
a 


••A  madman!  Who  says  I  am  roadt 
Now  I  see  it  all-— the  connection  of  the  whole 
•--the  shameful  conspiracy.** 

••  Your  conduct  is  perfectly  incomprehensi- 
ble to  me,*'  answered  the  captain,  with  per- 
fect coolness.  ••  Did  you  not  attend  Hallbm^ 
in  his  last  illness,  and  ffive  him  his  medicines 
with  your  own  hand  t'^ 

••  I  !**  stammered  D*£flbniay .  •<  No !  no ! 
no!**  he  cried,  while  the  captain*s  growing 
8uspick>ns  increased  every  moment,  on  ac- 
count of  the  perturbation  which  his  com- 
panion displayed.  •«  I  never  gave  his  medi- 
cines ;  whoever  says  that  is  a  liar.*' 

<•  I  say  it  !**  exclaimed  the  officer,  in  a  loud 
tone,  for  his  patience  vras  exhausted.  *•! 
say  it,  because  I  know  that  it  was  so,  and  I 
will  maintain  that  fact  against  any  one  at 
an^  time.  If  you  choose  to  contradict  the 
evidence  of  my  senses,  it  is  you  who  are  a 
liar!** 

••  Ha !  you  shall  give  me  satisfiiction  fbr 
this  insnlt  Depend  upon  it,  I  am  not  one  to 
be  trifled  with,  as  you  shall  find.  You  shall 
retract  your  words.'* 

••Never!  I  am  ready  to  defend  every  word 
1  have  uttered,  here  on  this  spot,  at  this  mo- 
ment, if  you  please.  You  have  your  pistols 
in  the  carriage,  you  know.** 

D*Effemay  cast  a  look  of  hatred  on  the 
speaker,  and  then,  dashing  down  the  little 
hill,  to  the  surnrise  of  the  servants,  he 
dragged  the  pistols  from  the  swoid-case,  and 
was  by  the  captain's  side  in  a  moment  But 
the  loud  voices  of  the  disputants  had  attracted 
Edward  to  the  spot,  and  there  he  stood  on 
D*Eflbrnay*s  return ;  and  by  his  side  a  vener- 
able old  man,  who  carried  a  large  bnnch  of 
keys  in  his  hand. 

••  In  Heaven's  name  what  has  happened  ?** 
cried  Wensleben. 

••  What  are  yon  about  to  del**  interposed 
the  rector,  in  a  tone  of  authority,  though  his 
countenance  was  expressive  of  lioirror.  *•  Are 
you  going  to  commit  murder  on  this  sacred 
spot,  close  to  the  precincts  of  the  chureh  !** 

••Murder]  who  speaks  of  murdorl**  cned 
D'Eiernay.  ••  Who  can  prove  it  ?**  and,  at 
he  spoke,  the  captain  turned  a  fierce,  pene* 
tinting  look  upon  him,  beneath  which  he 
quailM. 

••But,  I  repeat  the  qnestkin,**  Edward  be^ 

rn  once  more,  ••  what  does  all  this  mean  ? 
left  you  a  short  time  ago  in  friendly  con* 
versation.  I  come  back,  and  find  you  both 
armed— > both  violently  agitated  —  and  M. 
D*Eflbmsy,  at  least,  speaking  incoherently. 
What  do  vou  mean  by  •proving  it?*  to  what 
do  you  allude?"  At  this  moment  before 
any  answer  could  be  made,  a  man  came 
out  of  the  house  with  a  pk;k<«xe  and  shovel 
on  his  shoulder,  and,  advancing  towards  the 
rector,  said  respectfoUy,  ••  I  Am  <|aite  ready« 
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sir,  if  you  have  the  key  of  the  chorch- 
yard." 

It  was  now  the  captain's  turn  to  look  anx- 
ious: **  What  are  you  going  to  do^  you  surely 

don't  intend T*   but,  as  he  spoke,  the 

rector  interrupted  htm. 

^*Tbis  gentleman  is  veiy  desirous  to  see 
the  place  where  his  friend  lies  buried.*' 

*«But  these  preparations,  what  do  they 
meani'* 

**  1  will  tell  you,**  said  Edwaid,  in  a  voice 
and  tone  that  betrayed  the  deepest  emotion, 
**!  have  a  holy  duty  to  perfiimL  I  must 
cause  the  coffin  to  be  opened.*' 

**  How,  what  1"  screamed  D'fiffemay,  once 
again.  ^*  Never — I  will  never  permit  such 
a  thing." 

^  But,  sir,"  the  old  man  spoke,  in  a  tone 
of  calm  decision,  contrasting  wonderfullv 
with  the  violence  of  him  whom  he  addrened, 
■«  you  have  no  possible  ri^ht  to  interfere.  If 
this  gentleman  wishes  it,  and  I  accede  to 
the  proposition,  no  one  can  prevent  us  from 
domff  as  we  would." 

^  I  tell  you  I  will  not  suffer  it,"  continued 
D'Rflfemay,  with  the  same  frightful  agitation. 
^  Stir  at  yonr  peril,"  he  cried,  turning  sharply 
round  upon  the  mve-diffger,  and  holding  a 
pistol  to  his  head ;  but  the  captain  nulled  his 
arm  away,  to  the  relief  of  the  frightened 
peasant. 

»  M.  D'Effema^,"  he  said,  <'  your  conduct 
ibr  the  last  halAiour  has  been  most  unac- 
countable—most  unreasonable." 

•«  Come,  come,"  interposed  Edward,  **  let 
us  say  no  more  on  the  subject ;  but  let  us  be 
goinff,"  he  addressed  the  rector ;  "*  we  will 
notdetain  these  gentlemen  much  longer." 

He  made  a  step  towards  the  church-yard, 
but  D'fSflfemay  clntcbed  his  arm,  and,  with 
an  impious  oath,  *«  You  shall  not  stir,"  he 
said ;  *«  that  grave  shall  not  be  opened." 

Edward  shook  him  ofi;  with  a  leak  of  silent 
hatred,  for  now,  indeed,  all  bis  doubti  were 
confirmed. 

D'Efibmay  saw  that  Wensleben  was  re- 
solved, and  a  deadly  pallor  spread  itself  over 
his  features,  and  a  shudder  passed  visibly 
over  his  frame. 

**  You  are  going !"  he  cried,  with  every 
gesture  and  appearance  of  insanity.    •«  Go, 

then ;" and  he  pointed  the  muzzle  of  the 

pistol  to  his  mouth,  and,  before  any  one  could 

E event  him,  he  drew  the  trigger,  and  fell 
ck  a  corpse.  The  soectators  were  motion- 
less with  surprise  ana  horror;  the  captain 
was  the  first  to  recover  himself  in  some  de- 

EHe  bent  over  the  body  with  the  iaint 
of  detecting  some  si^  of  life.  The 
nan  turned  nale  and  dtzzy  with  a  sense 
of  terror,  and  he  looked  as  if  he  would  have 
swooned,  bad  not  Edward  led  him  gently 
into  his  bouts,  while  the  two  others  busied 


themselves  with  vain  attempts  to  restore  life. 
The  spirit  of  D*£ffemay  had  gone  to  its  last 
account 

It  was  indeed  an  awful  moment  Death 
in  its  worst  shape  was  before  them,  and  a 
terrible  doty  still  remained  lo  be  performed. 

Edward*s  cheek  was  blanched ;  his  eye  had 
a  fixed  look,  yet  he  moved  and  spoke  with  a 
species  of  mechanical  action,  which  had 
something  almost  ffhastly  in  it  Causing  the 
body  to  be  removed  into  the  house,  he  oade 
the  captain  summon  the  servants  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  then  motioning  with  bis  hand  to 
the  awe-struck  sexton,  he  proceeded  with 
him  to  the  churchyard.  A  few  clods  of  earth 
alone  were  removed  ere  the  captain  stood  by 
his  friend's  side. 

Here  we  must  pause.  Perhaps  it  were 
better  altogether  to  emulate  the  silence  that 
was  maintamed  then,  and  afi«rwards,  by  the 
two  comradea  But  the  sexton  could  not  be 
bribed  to  entire  secrecv,  and  it  was  a  story 
he  loved  to  tell,  with  details  we  gladly  omit, 
of  how  Wensleben  solemnlv  performed  his 
task— of  how  no  doubt  could  any  longer  exist 
as  to  the  cause  of  Hallberg's  death.  Those 
who  love  the  horrible  must  draw  on  their 
own  imaginations  to  supply  what  we  reso- 
lutelv  withhold. 

Edward,  we  believe  never  alluded  to  D'E& 
femay 's  death,  and  all  the  awful  circomslances 
attending  it,  but  twice— once,  when,  with 
every  necessary  detail,  he  and  the  captain 
gave  their  evidence  to  the  legal  authorities ; 
and  once,  with  as  few  details  as  possible,  when 
he  had  an  interview  with  the  widow  of  the 
murderer,  the  beloved  of  the  victim.  The 
particulars  of  this  interview  he  never  di- 
vulged, for  he  considered  Emily's  grief  too 
sacred  to  be  exposed  to  the  prymg  eyes  of 
the  curious  and  the  unfeeling.  She  left  the 
neighborhood  immediatel  v,  leaving  her  world- 
ly afiairs  in  Wensleben  s  hands,  who  soon 
clisposed  of  the  property  for  her.  She  returned 
to  her  native  country,  with  the  resolution  of 
spending  the  ^ater  part  of  her  wealth  in 
relieving  the  distresses  of  others,  wisely  seek- 
ing, in  Uie  exercise  of  piety  and  benevolence, 
the  only  possible  alleviation  of  her  own  deep 
and  many-sided  griefs.  For  Edward,  he  was 
soon  pronounced  to  have  recovered  entirely 
from  the  shock  of  these  terrible  events.  Of 
a  courageous  and  enei^tic  disposition,  he 
pursued  the  duties  of  his  profession  with  a 
firm  step,  and  hid  his  mighty  sorrow  deep  in 
the  recesses  of  his  heart  To  tlie  superficial 
observer,  tears,  groans,  and  lamentations  are 
the  only  proofii  of  sorrow;  and  when  they 
subside,  the  sorrow  is  said  to  have  passed 
away  alsa  Thus  the  captive,  immured  within 
the  walls  of  his  prison-house,  is  as  one  dead 
to  the  outward  world,  though  the  jailor  be  a 
daily  witness  to  the  vitality  of  affliction. 
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[Fron  Howitt*fl  Country  Tear  Book.] 

THE  ECCENTRIC  PREACHER. 

In  one  of  those  strolls  which  1  have  always 
loved  to  take  into  different  and  little  firis- 
quented  parts  of  these  kingdoms,  1  tell  in 
with  a  venerable  old  man,  dressed  in  black, 
with  very  white  hair,  and  of  a  mild,  sooie- 
what '.melancholy  look.  It  was  a  beautiful 
scene  where  I  first  encountered  him — in  a 
wood,  OQ  the  banks  of  a  noble  river.  I  ac- 
costed the  old  man  with  a  remark  on  the 
deli^htfulness  of  the  lime  and  place ;  and  he 
replied  to  my  observation  with  a  warmth, 
and  in  a  tone,  which  strongly  affected  me. 
I  soon  found  that  he  was  as  enthusiastic  a 
lover  of  nature  as  myself— that  he  had  seen 
many  of  the  finest  portions  of  the  kingdom, 
and^iad  wandered  through  them  with  Milton 
or  Shakfipeare,  Herbert  or  Quarles,  in  his 
band.  He  was  one  of  those  who,  reading 
with  his  own  eyes  and  heart,  and  not  through 
the  spectacles  of  critics,  had  not  been  taught 
to  despise  the  last  old  poet,  nor  to  treat  his 
rich  and  quaint  versification,  and  his  many 
manly  and  noble  thoughts,  as  the  conceits 
and  rhymes  of  a  poetaster.  His  reverence 
for  the  great  names  of  our  literature,  and  his 
just  appreciation  of  their  works,  won  upon 
me  greatly.  I  invited  him  to  continue  his 
walk ;  and— so  well  was  I  pleased  with  him 
— to  visil  me  at  my  rubtic  lodgment 

From  that  day,  for  some  weeks,  we  daily 
walked  together.  I  more  and  more  contem- 
plated with  admiration  and  esteem  the  know- 
ledge, the  fine  taste,  the  generous  sentiments, 
the  proibund  love  of  nature  which  seemed  to 
fill  the  whole  being  of  the  old  man.  But 
who  and  whence  was  he  ?  He  said  not  a 
word  on  that  subject,  and  1  did  not,  therefore, 
feel  fi'eedom  to  inquire.  He  might  have 
secret  griefs,  which  such  a  query  might 
awaken.  I  respect  too  much  the  wounded 
heart  of  humanity  carelecBlv  to  probe  it,  and 
especially  the  heart  of  a  solitary  being  who, 
in  the  downward  stage  of  life,  may,  per- 
cbance^  be  the  stripped  and  scathed  remnant 
of  a  once-endeared  mmily.  He  stood  before 
me  alone.  He  entered  into  reminiscences, 
bat  they  were  reminiscences  connected  with 
no  near  ties;  but  had  such  ties  now  existed, 
be  would  in  some  hour  of  frank  enthusiasm 
have  said  so.  He  did  not  say  it,  and  it  was, 
therefore,  sufficiently  obviou?,  that  he  had  a 
history  which  he  left  down  in  the  depths  of 
his  heart,  beyond  the  vision  of  all  but  that 
heart  itself.  And  yet,  whatever  were  the 
inward  memories  of  this  venerable  roan,  there 
was  a  buoyancy  and  youthfulness  of  feeling 
about  him  which  amply  manifested  that  they 
bad  not  quenched  the'bve  and  enjoyment  of 
life] 


On  different  days  we  took,  during  the 
most  beautiful  spring,  strolls  of  many  miles 
into  distant  vales  and  villages,  and  on  the 
wild  brown  moors.  Now  we  sate  by  a  moor- 
land stream,  talking  of  many  absorbing  things 
in  the  history  of  the  poetry  and  the  religion 
of  our  country,  and  I  could  plainly  see  that 
my  ancient  friend  had  in  him  the  spirit  of  an 
old  Covenanter,  and  that,  had  he  lived  in  the 
days  of  contest  between  the  church  of  kings 
and  the  church  of  God,  he  would  have  gone 
to  the  field  or  the  stake  for  his  faith  as  tri- 
umphantly as  any  martyr  of  those  tiroes. 

Now  we  entered  a  village  inn,  and  ate  oor 
simple  luncheon ;  and  now  we  stood  in  some 
hamlet  lane,  or  by  its  nxMsy  well,  with  a 
group  of  children  about  os,  among  whom  not 
a  child  appeared  more  child-like  or  more  de- 
lighted than  the  old  roan.  Nay,  as  we  came 
back  from  a  fifteen  or  twenty  miles'  stroll,  he 
would  leap  over  a  stile  with  the  activity  of  a 
boy,  or  run  up  to  a  wilding  bush,  covered 
with  its  beautiful  pink  blossoms,  and  break- 
ing off'a  branch  hold  it  up  in  admiration,  and 
declare  that  it  appeared  alniost  sinful  for  an 
old  man  like  him  to  enjoy  himself  so  keenly. 
I  know  not  when  I  more  deeply  felt  the  hap- 
piness and  the  holiness  of  existence,  the 
wealth  of  intellect,  and  the  blessings  of  oar 
fancies,  sympathies,  and  affection,  than  I  used 
to  do  as  this  singular  stranger  sate  with  me 
on  the  turf-seat  at  the  vine-covered  end  of 
the  old  cottage,  which  then  made  m^  ten- 
porary  residence,  on  the  serene  evenings  of 
that  season,  over  our  rustic  tea-table,  and 
with  the  spicy  breath  of  the  wall-flowers  of 
that  little  garden  breathing  around  os^  and 
held  conversation  on  many  a  subject  of  rmmtiI 
and  intellectoal  speculation  which  then  deep- 
ly interested  me.  In  some  of  those  evenii^ 
hours  he  at  length  gave  me  glimpses  into 
his  past  existence.  Things  more  strange 
and  melancholy  than  1  could  ever  have  sus- 
pected had  passed  over  him,  and  only  the 
more  interested  me  in  him. 

Such  had  been  oar  acquaintance  for  some 
months,  when,  one  evening,  happening  to  be 
in  the  neighboring  town,  and  passing  through 
a  densely  populated  part  of  it,  I  saw  a  num- 
ber of  people  crowding  into  a  chapel.  With 
mv  usual  curiosity  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
lire,  habits,  and  opinksns  of  my  fellow-men, 
I  entered,  and  was  no  little  surprised  to  be- 
hold my  ancient  friend  in  the  pulpit  As  I 
believed  he  had  not  observed  me  enter,  and 
as  I  was  desirous  to  hear  my  worthy  friend, 
thus  most  unexpectedly  found  in  this  situa- 
tion, without  attracting  his  attention,  I  there- 
fore seated  myself  in  the  shade  of  a  pillar, 
and  awaited  the  sermon.  My  surprise,  as  1 
listened  to  it,  was  excessive,  on  more  accounts 
than  one.  I  was  surprised  at  the  intense, 
fervid,  and  picturesque  blaze  of  eloquence 
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that  bretthed  forth  from  the  preacher,  seem- 
ing to  ligfht  up  the  whole  place,  and  fill  it 
vvith  an  unearthly  and  cloudy  fire.  I  was 
more  astonished  by  the  singularity  and  wild- 
nesB  of  the  sentiments  uttered.  I  looked 
«gain  and  again  at  the  rapt  and  ecstatic 
preacher,  nia  frame  seemed  to  expand,  and 
to  be  buoyed  up,  by  his  glowing  enthusiasm, 
above  the  very  height  of  humanity.  His 
hair,  white  as  snow,  seemed  a  pale  glory 
burning  round  his  head,  and  his  countenance, 
warm  with  the  expression  of  his  entranced 
spirit,  was  molten  into  the  visage  of  a  plead- 
ing seraph,  who  saw  the  terrors  of  the  Divin- 
ity revealed  before  him,  and  felt  only  that 
they  (br  whom  he  wrestled  were  around  him. 
Thetf  bung  upon  that  awftil  and  unearthly 
countenance  with  an  intensity  which,  in 
beings  at  the  very  bar  of  eternal  judgment, 
hanging  on  the  advocacy  of  an  angel,  could 
scarcely  have  been  exceeded ;  and  when  he 
ceased,  and  sat  down,  a  sigh,  as  from  every 
heart  at  once,  went  through  the  place,  which 
roarJced  the  iall  of  their  rapt  imaginations 
from  the  high  region  whither  his  words  and 
expressive  features  had  raised  them,  to  the 
dimness  and  reality  of  earth.  I  could  scarce- 
ly persuade  myself  that  this  was  my  late 
friend  of  the  woods  and  fields,  and  of  the 
evening  discourse,  so  calm  and  dispassionate, 
over  our  little  tea-table. 

I  escaped  cautiously  with  the  crowd,  and 
eagerly  interrogated  a  man  who  passed  out 
near  me  who  was  the  preacher  T  He  looked 
■tme  with  an  air  of  surprise;  but  seeing  me 
A  stranger,  he  said  he  thought  I  could  not 
have  been  in  those  parts  long,  or  I  should 
have  known  Mr.  M^-— .  I  then  learned 
that  my  venerable  acquaintance  was  one 
whose  name  was  known  far  and  wide— 
known  for  the  Mmnge  and  fascinating  pow- 
ers of  his  pulpit  eloquence,  and  for  the  pecu- 
liaritv  of  his  religious  views.  The  singular- 
ity of  those  notions  alone  had  prevented  his 
becoming  one  of  the  most  popular  religious 
orators  of  his  time.  They  had  been  the 
source  of  perpetual  troubles  and  persecutions 
to  him;  they  had  estranged  from  him  the 
most  sealons  of  his  friends  firom  time  to  time ; 
yet  they  were  such  only  as  he  could  lay 
<k>wn  at  the  threshold  of  Divine  judgment ; 
end  still,  wherever  be  went,  altKough  they 
were  a  root  of  bitterness  to  him  in  private, 
he  found  in  public  a  crowd  of  eager  and  en- 
thusiastic hearers,  who  hung  on  his  words  as 
if  they  came  at  onee  warm  from  the  inner 
courts  of  heaven. 

The  sense  of  this  discovery,  and  of  the 
whole  strange  scene  of  the  last  evening,  hung 
powerfully  upon  me  through  the  following 
day.  1  sat  on  the  bench  of  my  cottage  win- 
dow, with  a  book  in  my  hand,  the  greater 
pan  of  it,  but  my  thpagbts  continually  re- 


verted to  the  image  of  the  preacher  in  the 
midst  of  his  audience ;  when,  at  evening,  in 
walked  the  old  man  with  his  nsuai  quiet 
smile,  and  shaking  me  afiectionately  by  the 
hand,  sat  down  in  a  wooden  chair  opposite 
me.  I  looked  again  and  again,  but  in  vain, 
to  recognize  the  floating  figure  and  the  ex- 
alted countenanoe  of  the  evening. 

The  old  man  took  up  my  book,  and  began 
to  read.  A  sudden  impulse  seized  me  which 
I  have  never  ceased  to  regret.  I  did  not 
wish  abruptly  to  tell  the  old  man  that  I  had 
seen  him  ra  the  pulpit,  but  I  lon^  to  dis- 
cuss with  him  the  ground  of  his  peculiar 
views,  and  said, 

«« What  do  you  think,  my  friend,  of  the 
actual  future  destmy  of  the V 

I  made  the  question  include  his  peculiar 
doctrines.  He  laid  down  the  volume  with  a 
remarkable  quickness  of  action.  He  ^zed 
at  me  for  a  moment  with  a  look  humbl^  but 
not  confused,  such  as  I  had  never  seen  in 
him  before,  and,  in  a  low  voice,  said, 

"  You  were  then  at  my  chapel  last  night  V 

**  I  was,"  I  replied. 

"  I  am  sorry— I  am  sorry,"  he  said,  rising, 
with  a  sigh.  **  It  has  been  a  i^easant  time, 
but  it  is  ended.  Good-by,  my  dear  young 
friend,  and  may  God  bless  you  !" 

He  turned  silently  and  quickly  away. 

"Stop!"  I  cried.  "Stop!'*  But  he  heard 
or  heeded  not  I  ran  to  the  gate  to  lay  hold 
on  him,  and  assure  him  that  his  sentiments 
would  not  alter  my  regard  for  him,  but  I  ob- 
served him  already  hastening  down  the  lane 
at  such  a  speed  that  1  judged  it  rude  and 
useless  at  that  moment  to  pursue. 

J  went  down  that  day  to  his  k)dging8  to 
assure  him  of  my  sentiments  toward  liim, 
but  door  and  window  were  closed,  and  if  he 
were  in  he  would  not  bear  me.  Early  next 
morning  a  little  ragged  boy  brought  roe  a 
note,  saying  a  gentleman  m  the  lane  had 
given  it  to  him.    It  simply  said : 

"  Dear  young  friend,  good-by.  You  won- 
der at  my  abruptness;  but  my  religion  has 
always  been  fatal  to  my  friendship.  Ybu 
will  say  it  would  not  with  you :  so  has  many 
another  assured  me;  but  I  am  too  well 
schooled  by  bitter  experience.  I  have  had  a 
call  to  a  distant  place.  No  one  knows  of  it, 
and  I  trust  the  name  to  no  one.  The  pleas- 
ure of  your  society  has  detained  me,  or  I  had 
obeyed  the  call  a  month  ago.  May  we  meet 
in  heaven !    C.  M.*' 

He  was  actually  gone,  and  no  one  knew 
whither. 

Time  had  passed  over,  and  I  had  long 
imagined  this  strange  and  giAed  being  in  his 
grave,  when  in  a  wild  and  remote  part  of  the 
kingdom,  the  other  day,  I  accidentally  stum- 
bled upon  his  retreat,  and  found  him  in  his 
pulpit  with  the  same  rapt  aspect,  uttering  an 
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bartogQe  as  ezciUnir,  and  surrounded  by  an 
audience  as  ea^rly  devouring  his  words. 


MAGNETISM  AMONG  THS  8HAKER& 

BT  MISS  O.  M.  SXDOWICK. 

One  of  the  brethren  from  a  Shaker  settle* 
nent  in  our  neighborhood,  called  on  us  the 
other  day.  I  was  staying  with  a  friend,  in 
whose  aUnospbere  there  is  a  moral  power, 
analogous  Co  some  chemical  test,  which  elicits 
from  every  form  of  humanity  whatever  of 
sweet  and  genial  is  in  it.  Our  ?bitor  was 
an  old  acquaintance,  and  an  old  member  of 
bis  order,  hayiue  joined  it  more  than  forty 

rirs  ago,  with  his  wife  and  two  children. 
ha?e  known  marked  individuals  among 
these  people,  and  yet  it  surprises  me  when  t 
see  an  original  stamp  of  character  surviving 
the  extinffttishing  monotony  of  life,  or  rather 
suspended  animation  among  them.  What 
God  has  impressed  roan  cannot  ei&ce.  To  a 
child's  eye,  each  leaf  of  a  tree  is  like  the 
other;  to  a  philosopher's,  each  has  its  duitinc- 
tive  mark. 

Our  friend  W 's  individuality  might 

have  struck  a  careless  observer.  He  bss 
nothing  of  the  aoffolar,  crusty,  silent  aspect 
of  his  yea  and  nay  brethren,  who  have  a  per- 
fect conviction  that  they  have  dived  to  the 
bottom  of  the  well  and  found  the  peerl  truth, 
while  all  the  rest  of  the  world  look  upon 
them  as  the  bottom  of  a  well  indeed ;  but 
without  the  pearl,  and  with  only  so  much 
light  as  may  come  in  through  the  little  aper- 
ture that  communicates  with  the  outward 
world.  Neither  are  quite  right;  the  Shaker 
has  no  monopoly  of  truth  or  holiness,  but  we 
believe  he  has  enough  of  both  to  light  a 
dusky  path  to  heaven.  Friend  W  is 
a  man  of  no  pretension  whatever ;  but  con- 
tent in  conscious  mediocrity.  We  were  at 
dinner  when  he  came  in ;  but  friend  W is 


too  child-like  or  too  simple,  to  he  disturbed 

S^  any  observance  of  conventional  polttenesa. 
e  declined  an  invitation  to  dine,  saying  be 
had  eaten  and  was  not  hungry,  and  seated 
himself  in  the  corner,  after  depositing  some 
apples  on  the  table,  of  rare  size  and  beauty. 
^'I  have  brought  some  notions,  too,"  he 

said,  ••  for  you,  B ,*•  and  he  took  from  his 

ample  pocket  his  handkerchief,  in  which  he 
had  tied  up  a  parcel  of  sugar-plums  and  pep- 
permints. B—— accepted  them  most  af&bly , 
and  without  any  apparent  recoiling,  shifted 
tfaem  from  the  old  roan's  hand  kerchief  to  an 
empty  plate  beside  lier.    «*  Half  of  them," 

he  ssjd,  •*  remember,  B       ,  are  fbr . 

You  both  played  and  sung  to  roe  lastsum- 
BBer— I  don't  forget  it    She  is  a  likely  wo- 
man, and  makes  the  mnsic  toond  iloiost  as 
Tob  I..-2.— VA  '51— 16 


good  as  when  I  was  young ! "  This  was 
enthusiasm  in  the  old  Shaker ;  but  to  us  it 
sounded  strangely,  who  knew  that  she  who 
had  so  kindly  condescended  to  call  back 
brother  W 's  youth,  had  held  crowds  en- 
tranced by  her  genius.  Brother  W-— — is  a 
genial  old  man,  and  fifly  years  of  abstinence 
from  the  world's  pleasures  has  not  made  him 
forget  or  contemn  them.  He  resembles  the 
jolly  friars  in  conventual  life,  who  never  re- 
sist, and  are  therefore  allowed  to  go  without 
bits  or  reins  and  in  a  very  easy  harness. 
There  is  no  galling  in  restraint  where  there 
is  no  desire  for  freedom.  It  is  the  **  immor- 
tal  longings"  that  make  the  friction  in  life. 

After  dinner,  B ,  at  brother  W 's 

request,  sat  down  to  the  piano,  and  played 
for  him  the  various  tunes  that  were  the  favor* 
ites  in  rustic  inland  life  forty  years  ago. 
First  the  Highland  Reel,  then  **  Money 
Musk."  **  I  remember  who  I  danced  that 
with,"  he  said,  «•  Sophy  Drury.  The  ball 
was  held  in  the  school-room  at  Feeding  fields. 
She  is  tiffht  built,  and  cheeks  as  red  as  a  rosct 
(past  and  present  were  confounded  in  brother 

W 's  imsgination.)    I  went  home  with 

Sophy— it  was  as  light  as  day,  and  near  up- 
on  day — them  was  pleasant  times!"  conclu- 
ded the  old  man,  but  without  one  sigh  of  re- 
gret, and  with  a  gleam  of  light  from  his 
twinkling  gray  eye.  *'  There  have  been  no 
such  pleasant  times  since,  brother  W  ^ 
has  there  r*  asked  B— — ,  with  assumed  or 

real  sympathy.    **  I  can't  say  that,  B ,  it 

has  been  all  along  pleasant  I  have  had 
what  others  called  crosses,  but  I  don*t  look  at 
them  that  way — what's  the  use,  B — — 1 " 

The  old  man's  philosophy  struck  me. 
There  was  no  record  of  a  cross  in  his  round 
jolly  face.  *•  Were  you  married  1"  "  O  yes ; 
f  married  st  twenty— it's  never  too  soon  nor 
too  late  to  do  right,  you  know,  and  it  was 
right  for  me  to  marry  according  to  the  light 
I  bad  then.  May  be  you  think  it  was  a  cross 
to  part  from  my  wife— all  men  don't  take  it 
srv— but  I  own  1  should ;  I  liked  Eifnice.  She 
is  a  peaceable  woman,  and  we  lived  in  unity, 
but  it  was  rather  hard  times,  and  we  felt  a 
call  to  join  the  brethren,  and  so  we  walked 
out  of  the  world  together,  and  took  our  two 
children  with  us.  In  the  Society  she  was 
the  first  woman,  handy  in  all  cases.  "  And 
she  is  still  with  you  ?"  **  No.  Our  girl  took 
a  notion  and  went  ofl^  and  got  married,  and 
my  wife  went  after  her — that's  natural  fbr 
mothers,  you  know. 

<*  I  went  afler  Eunice,  and  tried  to  per- 
suade her  to  come  back,  and  she  felt  so ;  but 
its  hard  rooting  out  mother  love ;  it's  planted 
deep,  and  spreads  wide;  ro  I  left  her  to  na- 
ture, snd  troubled  myself  no  more  about  it, 
for  what  was  the  use  t  My  son,  too,  took  a 
liking  to  a  young  English  girl  that  was  one 
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of  our  BUier»-*roa7  be  you  have  seen  her  1" 
We  had  all  seen  her  and  admired  her  fresh 
Eniflish  beauty,  and  deplored  her  fiite. 
**  Well*  she  was  a  picture,  and  speaking  atler 
the  manner  of  men,  as  good  as  she  was  hand- 
some.  They  went  off  together :  I  could  not 
much  blame  them,  and  I  took  no  steps  after 
them — for  what  was  the  use?  But  come, 
B  ,  strike  up  sgain ;  play  '  Haste  to  the 
Wedding.^**  B-— obeyed,  and  our  old  friend 
sung  or  chanted  a  k>w  accompaniment;  in 
which  the  dancing  tune  and  the  Shaker  nasal 
chant  were  ludicrously  mingled.  B 
played  all  his  favorite  airs,  and  said,  "  You 

do  love  dancing,  brother  W ^1"    "Yes, 

to  be  sure—*  praise  him  in  the  cymbals  and 
dances!'" 

"  Oh,  but  I  mean  such  dances  as  we  have 

here.    Would  not  you  like,  brother  W , 

to  come  over  and  see  us  dance?" 

"  Why,  may  be  I  should. " 

*' And  would  not  you  like  to  dance  with  one 
of  our  pretty  young  ladies,  brother  W ?" 

**May  be  I  should.'*  The  old  man's  face 
lit  up  joyously,  but  he  smiled  and  shook  his 
head.  ♦*  They  would  not  let  me,  B— ,  they 
would  not  let  me."  Perhaps  the  old  Shaker's 
imaginatwn  wandered  for  a  moment  from  the 
very  straight  path  of  the  brotherhood,  but  it 
was  but  a  moment.  His  face  reverted  to  its 
placid  passiveness,  and  he  said,  **  I  am  per- 
fectly content.  I  have  enough  to  eat  and 
drink— everything  good  af\er  its  kind,  too — 
{[ood  clothes  to  wear,  a  warm  bed  to  sleep 
in,  and  just  as  much  work  as  I  like,  and  no 
more.  "  All  this  and  heaven  too" — of  which 
the  old  maD  felt  perfectly  sure,  was  quite 
enough  to  fill  the  measure  of  a  Shaker's 
desires. 

••Now,  B ,"said  he,  •*yoo  think  so 

much  of  your  dances,  1  wish  you  could  see 
one  of  our  young  sifters  dance,  when  we  go 
up  to  Mount  Holy.  She  has  the  whirlwind 
ffift ;  the  will  spin  round  like  a  top  on  one 
KX)t,  for  half  an  hour,  all  the  while  seeing 
Tisions,  and,  receiving  revelations." 

This  whirling  is  a  recent  gifl  of  the  Sha- 
kers. The  few  •'worM's  folk"  who  have 
been  permitted  to  see  its  exhibition,  compare 
its  subjects  to  the  whirling  Dervishes. 

••  riave  you  any  other  new  inspiration  1" 
I  asked. 

'•  Gifts,  you  mean  ?  Oh,  yes ;  we  have 
viskmists.  It 's  a  wonderful  mystery  to  me. 
I  never  was  much  for  looking  into  mysteries 
—they  rather  scare  me !"  Naturally  enough, 
poor  childlike  old  man ! 

••What,  brother  W ,"  1  asked;  -do 

you  mean  by  a  visionist?" 

I  can't  exactly  explain,"  he  replied.  ••They 
see  things  that  the  natural  eye  can't  see, 
and  hear,  and  touch,  and  taste,  with  iii^ 
ward  Mnses.    As  for  me,  I  never  had  any 


kind  of  gifts,  but  a  contented  mind,  and  sub- 
mission to  those  in  authority,  and  I  don't  see 
at  all  into  this  new  mystery.  It  makes  me 
of  a  tremble  when  I  think  of  it  I'll  tell  yoa 
how  it  acts.  Last  summer  i  was  among  our. 
brethren  in  York  State,  and  when  I  was 
coming  awoy^  I  went  down  into  the  garden 
to  take  leave  of  a  young  brother  there.  He 
asked  me  if  I  would  carry  something  for  him 
to  Vesta.  Vesta  is  a  youn^  sister,  famous 
for  her  spiritual  giitsL  whirling,  &c"-— I 
could  have  added,  for  I  had  seen  Vesta — for 
other  less  questionable  gifts  in  the  world's 
estimation— -a  light  graceful  figure,  graceful 
even  in  the  Shaker's  straight  jacket,  and  a 
face  like  a  young  Sybil's, — "Well,"  con- 
tinued brother  W ,  ••  he  put  his  hand 

in  his  pocket  as  if  to  take  out  somethmg,  and 
then  stretching  it  to  me,  he  said,  •  I  want  yoii 
to  give  this  white  pear  to  Vesta.'  I  felt  to 
take  somethinff,  though  I  saw  nothing,  and  a 
sort  of  a  trickling  heat  ran  through  me ;  and 
even  now,  when  I  think  of  it,  I  have  the 
same  feeling,  fainter,  but  the  same.  When 
I  got  home  I  asked  Vesta  if  she  knew  that 
young  brother.  «  Yea,'  she  said.  I  put  my 
hand  in  my  pocket  and  took  it  out  again,  to 
all  earthly  seeming  as  empty  as  it  went  in, 
and  stretched  it  out  to  her.  •  Oh,  a  white 
pear ! '  she  said.  As  I  hope  for  salvation, 
every  word  that  I  tell  you  is  true,"  conclu- 
ded the  old  man.  It  was  evident  he  believed 
every  word  of  it  to  be  true.  The  incredu- 
lous may  imagine  that  there  was  some  clan- 
destine intercourse  between  the  ••  young  bro- 
ther" and**young  sister,"  and  that  simple  old 
Wilcox  was  merely  made  the  medium  of  a 
fact  or  sentiment,  symbolized  by  the  white 
pear.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  animal  magnetism  has  penetrated  into 
the  cold  and  dark  recesses  of  the  Shakers. 
— Sarlain'M  Magazine, 

ENCOUNTER  WITH  A  PRAIRIE  WOLF. 

I  have  never  known  these  animals,  rapa- 
cious as  they  are,  extend  their  attacks  to  man, 
though  they  probably  would  if  very  hungry, 
and  a  favorable  opportunity  presented  itself. 
I  shall  not  soon  forget  an  adventure  with  one 
of  them,  many  years  ago,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Missouri.  Ridmg  near  the  prairie  border,  I 
perceived  one  of  the  largest,  and  fiercest  of  the 
gray  species,  which  had  just  descended  from 
the  west,  and  seemed  famished  to  desperation. 
I  at  once  prepared  for  a  chase ;  and  being 
without  arms,  I  caught  up  a  cndgel,  when  I 
betook  me  valiantly  to  the  charge,  mneh 
stronger,  as  I  soon  disooverad,  in  my  cause 
than.in  my  equipment.  The  wolf  was  in  no 
humor  to  flee,  however,  but  boldly  met  me  Ml 
halAway.  I  was  soon  disarmed,  for  my  club 
broke  upon  the  animal'a  bead.   He  then  ••.  laid 
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tD**  mj  horse's  legs,  whicb,  not  relisbing  the 
conflict,  £fBve  a  plungre,  and  sent  me  wbiritng 
over  his  head,  and  made  his  escape,  leaving 
me  and  the  wolf  at  close  quarters,  f  was  no 
sooner  npon  my  ibet  than  my  antagonist 
renewed  the  charge;  hot  being  without  wea- 
pon, or  any  means  of  awakening  an  emotion 
of  terror,  save  through  his  imagination,  I  took 
off  my  large  black  bat,  and  osing  it  fer  a  shield 
began  to  thrust  it  towards  bis  gaping  jaws. 
My  mse  had  the  desired  effect;  for  after 
springing  at  me  a  few  times,  he  wheeled 
atiout,  and  trotted  off  several  paces,  and  stopt 
to  gaze  at  me.  Being  apprehensive  that 
he  might  change  bis  mind  and  return  to 
the  attack,  and  coiMcious  that,  under  the 
compromise,  I  bad  the  best  of  the  bargain,  I 
very  resolutely— 4ook  to  my  heels,  glad  of 
the  opportunity  of  making  a  drawn  game, 
though  f  had  myself  given  the  challenge. — 
Journal  of  a  Santa  Fb  Trader, 

FRIDAY  AN  UNLUCKY  DAY. 

From  an  article  published  hi  "Dickens* 
Housebold  Words,''  under  the  head  of**  Fate 
Days  and  other  Popular  Superstitions,''  we 
take  the  following  paragraph  respecting 
Friday. 

**  The  superstition  so  generally  connected 
with  Friday,  may  easily  be  traced  to  its 
source.  It  undoubtedly  and  confessedly  has 
its  origin  in  scriptural  history :  it  is  the  day 
on  which  the  Saviour  suffered.  The  super- 
stition is  the  more  revolting  from  this  cir- 
cumstance; and  it  is  painful  to  find  that  it 
exists  among  persons  of  education.  There 
is  no  branch  of  the  public  service,  for  instance, 
in  which  so  much  sound  mathematical  know- 
ledge is  to  be  found,  as  in  the  navy.  Yet 
who  are  more  superstitious  than  sailors,  from 
the  admiral  down  to  the  cabin  boj  ?  Friday 
&tali^  is  still  strong  among  them.  Some 
years  a^o,  in  order  to  lessen  this  lolly,  it  was 
determmed  that  a  ship  should  be  laid  down 
on  a  Friday,  and  launched  on  a  Friday ;  that 
she  should  be  called  *  Friday,^  and  that  she 
should  commence  her  first  voyage  on  a  Fri- 
day. After  much  difficulty,  a  captain  was 
found  who  owned  to  ihe  name  cf  Friday ;  and 
after  a  great  deal  more  difficulty,  men  were 
obtained,  so  little  superstitious,  as  to  form  a 
crew.  Unhappily,  this  experiment  had  the 
e^ct  of  connrmmg  the  superstition  it  was 
meant  to  abolish.  The  *  Friday'  was  lost— 
was  never,  in  fact,  heard  of  from  the  day  she 
set  saiL*^ 

Dnnrmk— It  is  an  excellent  rule  to  be 
ebittved  in  all  disttitas*  that  men  ahoald 
five  soft  words  and  banl  arguments;  tbat 
they  aboald  not  so  much  strive  to  vex  an  to 


[Prom  the  United  aerrice  Macaxina.] 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  SWIMMER. 

Of  niAVing  aceidonts  b;  flbod— 
Of  hair-breadth  'scapes— 
It  it  my  him  to  tpeak. 

EvEBT  man,  I  suppose,  has  his  passion. 
Mine,  for  many  years,  was  swimming.  Ifi 
would,  indeed,  have  been  strange  had  it  been 
otherwise,  for  I  was,  in  a  sense,  brought  up 
in  the  sea  ;  my  childhood  was  spent  npon  its 
shores,  and  many  years  of  my  after  life  were 
past  in  tripe  and  adventures  upon  its  friendiv 
and  familiar  bosom.  Whilst  still  a  very  child, 
I  acquired  for  the  ocean,  for  its  waves,  and 
its  sands,  and  its  shells,  and  its  pebbles,  and 
its  rocks,  snd  the  pleasaot  and  mvigorating 
atmosphere  of  its  weedy  bescb,  a  fondneM 
and  enthusiasm  which  made  me  long  look 
npon  it  as  a  spirited  but  afiectiooate  steed, 
and  which,  even  now  that  I  have  been  for 
many  years  residing  in  an  inland  districty 
makes  me  wish  to  **lay  my  hand  upon  ita 
mane"  once  more.  When  yet  but  a  little 
thing  of  but  four  or  five  years  old,  with  what 
doligbt,  with  what  a  terror  of  delight  did  I 
not  venture  forth  into  the  deep  waters,  borne 
upon  the  shoulders  of  a  cousin  of  mine,  a 
capital  swimmer— Jk>w  I  chuckled,  and  strug* 
gled,  and  screamed,  between  an  irresistible 

flee  and  an  uneontrollable  fear.  By  and  bye, 
grew  taller  and  stronger,  and  I  could  roan- 
age  for  myself,  and  after  the  usual  ordeal  of 
ainking,  and  sprawling,  and  swallowing 
many  a  draught  of  the  bitter  brine  I  came,  at 
length,  to  bear  my>4iead  above  water,  and  to 
strike  out  boldly,  and  to  look  upon  the  blue 
sea  with  a  sympathy  unalloyed  by  apprefaen- 
aion,  even  when  the  billows  would  toss,  and 
firet,  and  curl  with  the  crest  of  angry  serpents, 
and  riae  in  hillocks  between  me  and  the  land, 
leaving  to  my  eyes  no  other  prospect  than  the 
palpitating  waves  and  the  overarching  sky,- 
or,  perhaps,  the  i\mw&r'm^  sail  of  a  ship  hr^ 
far  away  in  the  distance. 

Others  may  be  much  better  swimmers 
than  I  am,  fbr  great  ezpertnessin  swimming 
depends  upon  many  qualities,  which  are  sel- 
dom  found  united.  It  depends  on  long  lithe 
limbs,  depth  of  chest,  a  light  head.  (By  the 
way,  it  is  remarkable  that  Byron,  whose  head, 
though  not  large,  is  said  to  have  been  so 
heavy,  so  full  of  brain,  should  have  been  the 
swimmer  that  he  was.)  It  depends,  too,  on 
the  slight  bones,  and  on  a  frame  in  which 
nerve  and  energy  have  the  pre|tmderance 
over  mere  strength  and  blood.  Fat  and  stou  t« 
ness,  though  vuTj^rly  supfwsed  to  be  capital 
points  for  a  swimmer,  are,  no  doobe,  very 
useful  things  in  ennabSing  a  man  to  float,  btit 
the  ability  to  float  depending  entirely  on 
coafidence,  they  beeooM  points  of  very  little 
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ooDse^aence,  or  rather  drawbacks  to  the 
experienced  swimmer,  for  whom  a  body  that 
offeri  as  small  a  surface  as  possible  to  the 
opposition  of  the  waters,  and  a  leng^th  of 
limb  that  will  lend  a  considerable  purchase  to 
his  movements,  are  the  moBi  desirable  qaali- 
fications.  But  others,  I  say,  may  be  better 
Bwiouners  than  I  am,  bat  I  doubt  if  any  can 
be  much  more  familiar  with  the  waters  than 
I— whether  any  have  more  of  that  confidence 
in  swimming,  which  is  only  to  be  acquired 
by  loii£  habit,  and  whether  any  one  can  more 
faeartiTy  relish  an  exercise  which,  of  ail  exer« 
cises,  IS  the  most  healthy,  invigorating,  and 
delightful. 

Yet  it  is  by  no  means  to  my  having  escaped 
from  those  ordinary  accidents  to  which  swim- 
mers are  exposed  that  jny  confidence  is 
owing.  Cramp,  and  the  little  mishaps  which 
may  arise  from  over*fatigue  or  stiffness  are 
matters,  which,  as  a  thing  of  course,  must  be 
expected,  and  I  have  had  my  share  of  them. 
But  accidents — I  may  term  them  adventures 
—have  befallen  me,  too^  such  as  I  do  not 
think  fall  to  the  share  of  the  generality  of 
swimmers — accidents  of  a  very  unusual  kind, 
the  very  remembrance  of  which  is  not  unac^ 
oompanied,  even  to  this  day,  with  a  thrill  of 
horror.  Cramp  is  a  trifle,  if  it  be  slight,  and 
if  it  is  very  serious,  it  is  a  thing  for  which 
there  is  no  help,  and  of  which,  therefore,  it 
is  almost  unnecessary  to  speak.  If  it  is 
merely  in  a  limb— in  the  leg,  for  example — 
it  is  a  small  matter.  A  tyro,  it  is  true,  if 
suddenly  seized  with  cramp,  will  probably 
atruffgle  foolishly,  and,  of  course,  sink ;  he 
will  lose  his  presence  of  mind,  and  he  is  lost ; 
but  an  older  hand  will,  at  worst,  remain  as 
quiet  as  possible  till  the  pain  subsides,  whilst 
with  his  hands  and  arms  he  takes  care  to  keep 
bis  head  above  water,  or,  if  he  can,  he  will 
*«  shoulder  his  crutch, '*  or  rather  let  it  dreg, 
or,  in  other  words,  pull  his  aching  and  par* 
alyzed  leg  after  him,  supporting  it,  if  neces- 
sary, witi  one  of  his  bsinds,  whilst  with  the 
remainder  of  his  body  he  mikes  the  best  of 
his  way  to  the  land.  But  sometimes  cramp 
may  attack  the  stomach,  and,  of  course,  an 
Si^y  which  is  almost  killing  when  the  pa- 
tient is  in  a  warm  bed,  cannot  be  expected 
to  prove  otherwise  than  Attal  when  the  suf- 
ferer is  in  the  midst  of  the  sea«  or  in  a  deep 
river,  far  from  the  shore,  wKh  danger  amnnd 
him,  and  that  dan^r  exaggerated  a  hundred- 
fold to  his  imagination  by  its  suddenness. 
However,  people  who  get  the  cramp  in  this 
Ibrro  mosfhave  something  wrong  about  them. 
It  is  an  ailing  I  never  experienwd,  either  in 
the  water  or  elsewhere,  and  I  do  not  pretend 
to  know  moch  aboot  it ;  but  those  who  suffer 
fVom  this  serious  kind  of  cramp,  roust,  evi- 
dently, have  a  constitutional  tendency  to  the 
disease,  or  they  mqstiiave  entered  the  water 


under  very  foolish  circumstances— imme* 
diately  after  a  meal,  for  example,  or  when 
heated  and  exhausted  by  &tigue,  the  frame 
is  too  relaxed  to  repel  the  chilting  influences 
of  the  water.  To  such  people,  the  only  ad- 
vice that  can  be  given  is,  do  not  attempt  to 
swim.  If  they  are  liable  to  serious  attacks 
of  the  cramp  when  on  land,  the  odds  are  that 
they  are  certain  to  be  seized  with  it  in  the 
water ;  or  if  they  will  venture  to  swim  in  a 
fbol-hardy  spirit,  they  may  tliank  themselves 
for  the  conseouences.  Against  all  other  or* 
dinary,  or,  inaeed,  extraordinary  accidents  in  * 
swimming,  the  best  safeguard  is  coolness. 
Coolness,  which  in  this,  as  in  other  cases, 
springs  from  practice  and  experience,  and 
being  prepared  for  what  may  occur— coolness 
will  almost  infallibly  extricate  one.  Often, 
afler  having  ventured  further  from  the  land 
than  I  found  1  could  do  with  ease,  I  have,  on 
my  return  towards  it,  felt  puffed,  and  tired« 
and  stiffs.  A  few  seconds' stretch  upon  my 
back,  or  a  moment's  delay  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion, allowing  the  waves  to  heave  me  op  and 
down  at  their  will,  pleasantly ;  an  insunt's 
look  at  the  sky,  or  the  sea-gulls  flying  over- 
head, or  at  any  object  in  sight,  so  as  oom- 
pletelv  to  divert  my  mind  from  any  sillj 
tlioughts  of  danger,  which,  when  a  man  is 
overpowered  by  his  own  littleness  in  the 
midst  of  the  immense  ocean,  is  very  apt  to 
obtrude  itself  even  upon  the  most  experienced 
swimmer ;  in  a  word,  one  calm  effi>rt  to  sum- 
mon up  my  felf-possession  thoroughly,  and 
then  a  quiet  strike  out  towards  the  land  once 
more,  and  it  is  soon  reached.  Such  is  the 
only  sound  rule  for  a  swimmer,  and  with  it, 
any  one,  who  is  not  constitutionally  subject 
to  cramp,  or  other  maladies  of  a  similar  na^ 
ture,  or  who  has  committed  no  imprudence, 
mav  safely  venture  as  far  as  his  arms  and  legs 
and  his  physical  strength  will  allow  him  to 
return  from;  and  if  the  thoughts  of  cramp  or 
accidents  should  enter  his  mind,  let  him  lay 
them  aside  as  he  would  the  thought  of  a  brick 
crushing  htm  in  the  street,  or  a  thunderbolt 
entering  his  room  and  consomini;  him.  In 
the  sea,  as  on  the  earth,  there  is  a  Providence 
above,  and  as  long  as  we  do  not  risk  our  life 
uselessly  snd  recklessly,  and  in  a  position 
from  which  our  natural  qualities  do  notaffi>rd 
us  the  means  of  extricating  ourselves— -as 
lona[  as  we  are  indulging  with  prudence  in  a 
nserul  gratification,  we  ought  to  look  with 
calmness  upon  what  may  await  us. 

But  to  come  to  incidents  to  which  an  ad- 
venturous swimmer  may  be  exposed,  and 
which  have  entered  into  my  own  individual 
experience.  Some  years  ago  I  leskM  ^  a 
eoBsiderable  time  on  the  western  coasts  of 
Franee,  where  towns  are  few  and  thinly 
scattered,  and  where  the  slloremenUi  of « 
■canty  and  not  very  entertaittlttg  eoolety  avi 
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not  aoeh  as  to  tempt  the  eojourner  firom  the 
more  congenial  pleamre  of  shooting,  fiehing, 
and  flee  sports.  The  little  parties  of  English 
who  are  grouped  here  sua  there  in  varioos 
localities,  and  who  are  composed  for  the 
DKMt  part  of  half-pays  with  a  umall  income 
and  an  excellent  appetite,  or  of  family  peo- 
ple with  children  to  edocate,  sicrnalize  them- 
eelves,  as  usual,  among  their  French  neigh- 
bors by  their  fondness  for  those  simple  enjoy- 
ments which  the  French  cannot  relish,  and 
always  spoil  by  carrying  into  ihem  the  sickly 
taste  of  the  pAii  maiire  and  of  the  ball-room. 
^Strong  in  his  own  independence,  the  wan- 
dering Briton  might  be  daily  seen  lounging 
through  the  fields  or  thickets,  with  his  poin- 
ter by  htm  and  his  gun  in  bis  hand,  astonish- 
ing the  simple  peannts  with  his  shootin? 
jacket,  or  at  other  times  striking  them  wFtn 
superstitious  awe  by  the  UBe  of  his  plummet,(l 
am  quite  serious)  they,  good  souls,  were  inva- 
riably convinced  would  be  used  for  no  oiher 
purpose  than  sounding  the  way  for  the  boats 
of  some  English  man-of-war.  Sometimes 
the  grand  put  neglected  walks  and  woods  of 
the  old  chaieavLx  of  the  decayed  noblesse 
were  startled  and  enlivened  by  the  chat  and 
koghter  of  a  merry  English  pic-nic,  or,  when 
the  more  noisy  music  of  knives  and  forks  and 
champagne  corks  had  subsided,  by  the  senti- 
mental anguish  of  some  poor  exile's  lips  sing- 
ing *'  Home,  sweet  home.*^  I  liked  all  these 
amusements,  but  I  had  my  own  t>esidc8,  and 
a  boat,  with  a  gun  to  frighten  away  the  wild 
ducks,  or,  better  still,  a  pleasant  and  long 
twim  in  the  great  Atlantic,  or  in  one  of  the 
numerous  arms  into  which  it  branches  in  this 
portkm  of  France,  was  what  I  relished  above 
all  thing?.  About  noon,  on  a  fine  summer's 
day,  alone,  or  with  a  few  congenial  spirits,  I 
would  start  forth,  and  spend  the  hours  till 
dusk,  perhaps  in  swimming  at  some  favorite 
epGt,  occaeionally  coming  to  land,  and,  half- 
dreoed,  lolling  on  a  rock,  looking  at  the  sea, 
or  the  boats  fix  ofi^  or  the  sea-birds,  or  criti- 
chEtng  with  the  eye  and  tongue  of  a  connois- 
seur the  aqnatic  feats  of  my  companions,  and 
then  again  plunging  in,  and,  by  and  bye,  re- 
peating the  process  of  lolling,  and  so  on  till 
the  day  was  spent,  and  the  great  object  of 
English  idlers  on  the  continent  obtained — **  I 
had  killed  time,  and  the  dinner  boor  was 
eome.**  Such  a  system  of  perseverance  wil  I, 
of  course,  appear  to  run— like  too  much  smok- 
ing; or  too  muchof  anything— from  a  plea- 
flure  into  a  vice,  and  I  have  often  felt  the  bad 
effects  of  the  excess.  Many  a  sun  stroke 
have  I  had  to  endure  upon  my  fi>et^the  only 
porjtkm  of  my  body  I  did  not  take  the  pains 
•f  proteeting>->many  a  tedious  day  have  I 
been  invalided  and  unable  to  walk,  owing  to 
the  swollen  state  of  those  indispensable  limbs 
to  aa  idler;  and  nmny  baa  been  the  yolk  of 


eggs  which  (after  the  **  goodwife,"  but  excel* 
lent  prescription  of  the  place)  I  have  had  to 
lavish  on  their  scorched  and  burning  surface 
before  I  was  again  all  right  All  this  I  men- 
tion, in  order  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
swimming,  by  degrees  became  for  me  a  pas- 
sion of  such  intensity,  that  it  will  almost 
seem  ridiculous  to  those  who  do  not  reflect 
that  any,  even  the  most  trifling  pursuit,  if 
allowed  for  any  time  to  engross  one's  time, 
will  end  by  thoroughly  engrossing  one's 
thoughts. 

I  have  often  heard  of;  I  had  often  seen  in 
the  newspapers,  very  flaming  accounts  of  the 
**  heroic  conduct"  of  swimmers  who  had 
saved  others  from  drowning  by  plunging  into 
the  water  and  extricating  the;n,  and  m  the 
existing  temper  of  my  mind,  it  had  naturally 
occurred  to  me,  to  consider  and  examine  the 
circumstances  under  which  this** heroic  con* 
duct"  had  been  dipplayed.  I  knew  very  well 
that  in  the  case  of  a  child  or  of  a  weak  wo- 
man falling  into  the  water,  it  would  be  no 
very  hard  matter  for  anv  man  capable  of 
swimming  to  save  them  from  drowning ;  in 
such  cases  there  could  be  little  or  no  diffi- 
culty. It  would  be  no  more  than  taking  a 
piece  of  wood  or  anythincr  light  and  unresist* 
mg  out  of  the  water.  But,  in  the  attempt 
to  save  a  strong  man  who  could  not  swim, 
and  having  consequently  no  presence  of  mind, 
would  be  sure  to  use  his  strength,  at  best,  to 
obstruct  your  kind  services,  or  perhaps,  in  his 
frantic  agony,  to  drag  you  with  him  to  a 
watery  grave — in  the  case  of  a  man,  then,  I 
felt  that  the  attempt  would  be  no  child's  play. 
An  attempt  I  perceived  it  would  necessarily 
be,  in  which  success  would  not  be  easy,  in 
which  danger  would  be  very  probable,  and 
though  I  thought  of  a  variety  of  plans,  not 
one,  practised  swimmer  as  I  was,  could  I 
think  at  all  likely  to  be  available.  My  re- 
flectrans  on  the  subject  were  generally  con- 
cluded with  a  shudder,  at  the  very  idea  of  an 
attempt  so  hazardous  and  so  awful.  Yet 
strange,  or  rather  natural,  to  say,  the  more  I 
considered  the  subject,  and  the  more  deeply 
I  became  impressed  with  the  awful  position 
in  which  one  might  be  placed  in  the  attempt 
to  save  a  strong  man  from  drowning,  the 
more  my  ideas  became  riveted  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  I  began  soon  to  look  upon  the  possi- 
bility of  making  such  an  attempt  with  a  feel- 
ing of  desperate  curiosity,  with  a  reckless  and 
determined  spirit  of  enterpripe.  I  confess, 
indeed,  that  ihouch  I  hope  a  feeling  of  phi- 
lanthropy was  at  the  bottom  of  my  reflections 
on  the  subject,  yet  the  influence  in  my  mind 
was  the  spirit  of  my  art,  not  the  anxiety  to 
do  a  deed  of  humanity.  I  confess  this  can- 
didly, and  I  believe  that  something  of  the 
same  feeling  may  be  found  in  physicians,  in 
loldiert,  io  lawyers— with  them,  as  in  my 
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case,  paramoQQt  is  the  spirit  of  their  art. 
No  doubt  the  good  of  their  species  is  at  the 
nucleus,  but  their  actuating  motive  must 
necessarily  be  the  enthusiasm  of  their  profes- 
sion ;  the  enthusiasm  of  cutting  off  a  limb 
nicely  ;  of  sweeping  down  a  patch  of  regi- 
ments, by  "well  concentrated  fire ;  of  return- 
ing happiness  to  the  bosom  of  an  innocent 
client  by  the  clever  application  of  a  case  in 
point;  and  very  probably  philosophers  would 
tell  us  that  it  au^ht  to  be  so.  If  in  all  these 
instances  humauity  was  the  absorbing  feeling, 
if  the  anxiety  to  assist  in  an  object  of  philan- 
thropy were  paramount,  the  knife  would 
shake  in  the  hands  of  the  surgeon,  the  mili- 
tary chief  would  sicken  over  tlie  contempla- 
tion of  blood,  the  lawyer  would  be  as  agitated 
and  as  little  self-possessed  as  if  the  case 
were  his  own— thus  it  was  with  me.  1  did 
not  wish  that  any  one  should  be  drowning  in 
order  to  exert  my  skill  in  extricating  him, 
but  I  wished  to  be  present  when  so  unfortu- 
nate an  accident  might  happen,  that  I  might 
see  if  I  could  not  succeed  in  saving  him. 
Though  I  do  not  pretend  that  philanthropy 
was  at  all  an  engrossing  feature  in  my  wish, 
still  I  hope  that  no  one  will  place  me  in  the 
same  category  as  that  Eastern  tyrant,  who 
is  said  to  have  struck  off  the  head  of  a  slave 
in  order  to  show  bow  well  his  scimitar  could 
cut 

At  length  I  had  a  rare  opportunity  of  test- 
ing my  prowess,  and  I  received  a  lesson 
which  cured  me  for  a  time  of  my  self-sufGi- 
ciency.  One  day  I  was  passing  near  the 
quay  of  the  little  town  near  which  f  resided, 
when  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  group 
of  people  crowded  to  the  water's  edge,  snout- 
ing and  throwing  about  their  arms  with  that 
indescribable  agitation  and  fuss  which  cha- 
racterizes the  do-nothingness  of  Frenchmen. 
I  approached  of  course,  and  soon  perceived, 
by  the  lamentations  of  "  un  homme  se  noye^^^ 
that  some  one  had  fallen  from  the  quay  into 
the  water,  which  at  that  point  was  very  deep. 
There  was  not  a  boat  to  be  had  anywhere 
within  a  distance  of  at  least  ten  minutes,  for 
it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the 
fishermen  of  tlie  place  were  out  fishing,  and 
any  one  who  has  been  so  far  as  Calais,  must 
be  aware  that,  so  great  is  the  innate  antipathy 
which  the  French  have  to  talt  water,  there 
are,  with  the  exception  of  the  fishermen's, 
very  few  boats  ever  to  be  found  in  a  sea-(X)rt 
of  France.  In  the  meanwhile,  whilst  a  boat 
was  being  sent  for,  and  amidst  the  shouts 
and  screams  of  the  people  on  the  quay,  the 
surface  of  the  water  beneath  became  ruffled 
and  the  head  of  a  man  struggling  made  its 
appearance.  A  rope  was  immediately  thrown 
towards  him,  but  he  could  not  or  would  not 
reach  it,  and  he  sunk  again  in  an  instant 
By  this  time  something  like  a  boat  was  seen 


approaching,  but  a  very  long  way  £ff\  and  it 
was  not  <Cfficult  to  perceive  that,  unless 
something  more  immediate  was  done,  the 
boat  would  be  too  late.  My  mind  was  made 
up  in  an  instant  I  should,  indeed,  have 
sprung  in  immediately  on  reaching  the  spot, 
but  there  was  no  landing-pkce  near,  and  as 
the  quay  rose  very  high  from  the  water,  it 
would  have  been  utterly  hopeless  for  me  to 
be  of  any  service.  The  appearance  of  the 
boat,  however,  altered  matters ;  if  I  could  but 
support  him  for  a  minute  or  two,  it  would  be 
enough,  and  I  therefore  flung  :off  my  coat, 
and  swung  myself  down  into  the  water, 
holding  one  end  of  the  rope  already  men- 
tioned in  my  hand.  Owing  to  the  wretched 
bungling  and  agitation  of  the  people  on  the 
quay,  the  rope  was  pulled  from  me,  but  once 
in  the  water  I  resolved  not  to  delay,  and 
went  on  without  it  If  I  can  do  anything 
well,  it  IS  diving,  and  down  I  dived  acconf 
ingly,  but  though  I  remained  under  water  as 
loDg  as  my  wind  would  last,  I  could  catch 
not  a  glimpse  of  the  object  of  my  search. 
This  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  my  having 
dived  too  soon,  before  reaching  the  spt^ 
where  he  had  sunk,  and  once  under  water, 
especially  in  a  moment  of  excitement,  it  is 
most  difficult  to  preserve  the  proper  direc- 
tion, which,  indeed,  must  appear  evident; 
but  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  I  searched 
in  vain-^I  opened  my  eyes,  well  accustomed . 
to  salt  water,  as  wide  as  they  would  open,  f 
groped  and  shifted  about,  1  went  round  and 
round,  but  the  waters  overshadowed  by  the 
quay  were  very  dark,  and  I  saw  nothing,  and 
came  into  contact  with  nothing,  and  up  I 
rose  again.  The  crowd  above  seeing  me  re- 
appear unsuccessful,  shouted  *'la,  la,"  and 
pointed  towards  a  spot  wliere  the  water  was 
ruffled  at  a  yard  or  two  from  me.  I  under- 
stood their  meaning,  and  with  scarcely  any 
delay  dived  again  in  the  direction  they  pointed 
out  By  this  time  I  had  discovered  that  it  is 
a  very  different  thing  diving  for  mere  amuse- 
ment, and  on  an  occasion  like  the  present 
A  strange  fluttering  of  the  heart,  an  intense 
anxiety,  oppressed  me  as  I  descended  a 
second  time.  I  kept  as  good  a  look-out  as  I 
could,  but  somehow  or  other  the  water  was 
darker  than  before,  and  I  could  distinguish 
nothing  at  alt  I  persisted,  however,  for 
some  time  in  my  search,  but  at  length  feel- 
ing it  impossible  to  keep  in  my  breath  any 
longer,  1  threw  back  my  head  and  rose  up- 
wards, giving  up  the  matter  as  a  bad  job^ 
and  rather  glad,  in  fact,  to  be  rid  of  it  I 
was  already  just  near  the  surface,  I  oould 
perceive  the  light  of  the  sun  through  .  the 
uppermost  waters,  my  chest  was  already 
gulping  for  want  of  breath,  I  had  now  fi>r-> 
fSOtlen  everything  in  the  paramount  anxiety 
to  breathe,  when— who  shall  express  im 
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iKKTor  of  that  moment  I^— my  arms  were  aad- 
denly  piaioned  to  my  sides,  my  body  was 
claaped  by  two  wiry  arms  from  behind,  and  I 
was  dragged  forcibly  downwards.  That 
aenaalion  was  indeed  terrible — 1  felt  as  if  my 
frame  would  have  burst  with  emotion ;  when 
suddenly,  as  suddenly  as  I  had  been  seized — 
as  suddenly  was  the  grasp  loosened,  and  I 
felt  the  wretch's  arms  beating  about  frantic- 
ally in  the  water  aroond  me.  I  had  as  yet 
kept  in  my  breath  with  the  most  dreadful 
exertions,  and  once  I  felt  myself  free,  I 
sprung  fierqpsly  upwards,  but  I  conld  not  do 
this  quickly  enough,  for  the  drowning  man 
clenched  my  leg  like  a  vice  before  I  had 
reached  the  surface.  The  impetus  I  had 
taken*  however,  drew  him  alon?  with  me, 
and  for  one  second-— for  one  aw  fuF  second — ^I 
emerged  into  the  air,  and  had  just  time  to 
open  ray  mouth  and  relieve  my  chest,  not, 
however,  without  swallowing  some  of  the 
bitter  brine.  Down  he  dragged  me  again ; 
he  now  clasped  my  waist^I  thought  lie 
would  have  stifled  me-^I  endeavwed  to  tear 
his  arms  from  me,  but  I  might  as  well  have 
tried  to  wrench  off  an  iron  girdle.  I  dived 
4k>wnward  in  hopes  to  rid  myself  of  him,  but 
he  kept  fast— I  grasped  the  muddy  sand  at 
the  bc^tom  in  my  frantic  despair,  and  the 
water,  that  was  already  dark,  was  made 
bkck,  thick,  and  horrible.  At  length  I 
thought  he  was  loosening  me — I  made  a  last 
effi)rt  to  tear  myself  away ;  but  no,  be  tight- 
ened his  arms  again — I  bad  but  shifted  my 
Dosition.  Now  we  were  face  to  face,  and  1 
felt  his  head  burrowing  in  my  neck,  and  his 
teeth  mumbling  my  waistcoat  Can  I  ever 
Ibrget  the  horror  of  that  moment !  I  could 
bold  in  my  breath  no  longer — I  have  a  vague 
recolleciion  of  seizing  bis  throat  with  my 
hands  and  endeavoring  to  strangle  him. 
Then  the  water  began  to  choke  me,  and 
then  auickly  there  crept  through  me  a  strange, 
•ondennable  sensation  tliat  felt  as  a  relief— a 
sensation  not  unlike  that  agreeable  languor 
and  dizziness  which  follow  a  long  and  severe 
fever,  when,  too  exhausted  and  weak  to  be 
actually  delirious,  the  senses  yet  become 
benumbed  and  indistinct,  and  Burrounding 
objects^rock  and  swim  around  in  the  shape 
of  trees,  of  fields,  and  feuntains,  and  cas- 
cades, fiuniliar  and  friendly  faces.  I  became 
exhausted  and  half  unconscious,  like  one 
drank  with  opium,  and  a  plaintive  sound, 
flDmething  between  the  pealing  of  bells  and 
the  bum  of  a  sea  shell,  rung  in  my  ears,  and 
then  it  dropped  away  by  degrees,  and  dark- 
ness seemed  to  cloae  around  me — and  I  re- 
member no  more. 

When  I  awoke  again  to  consciousness,  I 
was  in  bed,  and  at  a  friend^s  house.  I  was 
then  told  that  whilst  I  was  in  the  water,  the 
boat  of  which  I  have  spoke  had  arrived  upop 


the  scene,  and  that  when  I  rose  to  the  sar- 
face  for  the  first  time  the  people  in  it  had 
endeavored  to  assist  me,  but  that  I  had  sunk 
ajgain  before  the^  were  able  to  do  so.  Some 
time  elapsed  before  I  appeared  again,  and  all 
hope  haa  been  abandoned  of  seeing  me  again 
above,  and  already  drags  bad  been  sent  for. 
At  length  I  appeared,  in  the  dead  embrace 
of  my  terrible  companion.  We  were  imme- 
diately taken  out  of  the  water,  and  no  efibrt 
was  spared  to  re-animate  us ;  I  was  saved, 
but  alona  The  unfortunate  man  whom  I 
had  thus  wished  to  save  was  a  seaman  be- 
longing toa  brig-of-war  boat,  and  in  a  drunken 
fit  he  bad  staggered  into  the  water.  Ferhape 
the  efiects  of  his  potations  disabled  him  from 
swimming — perhaps  he  did  not  know  how ; 
the  latter  supposition  would  not  be  at  all 
astonishing  in  a  French  seaman,  for  the  navy 
of  France  is  recruited  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  its  army,  and  very  often  tall 
mountaineers,  grown  men,  are  shipped  off 
quite  unceremoniously,  although  they  may 
have  passed  their  former  life  in  a  state  as 
innocent  of  water  as  can  well  be  conceived. 
At  all  events,  when  I  found  what  manner  of 
man  it  was  that  I  had  attempted  to  save,  I 
was  not  surprised  at  my  ill  success — I  was 
but  too  thankful  that  I  escaped  with  my  own 
life. 

It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  this  event 
was  a  lesson  which  I  did  not  soon  ferset  A 
burnt  chiki  dreads  the  fire,  and  a  half-drowned 
man  may  be  easily  supposed  not  to  have  a 
much  frreater  relish  for  the  water.  For 
some  time  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  bathe 
again,  and  when  at  length  my  old  propensity 
began  to  return,  I  had  the  keenest  horror  of 
being  touched  by  any  one,  or  indeed  of  hav- 
ing any  one  near  me  whilst  swimming.  I 
hii^  before  been  fix>li9hly  presumptuous.  I 
had  now  grown  ridiculously  timid.  There 
is  a  *'  merry  sport,**  common  enough  among 
swimmers,  of  one  coming  upon  another  sud- 
denly, mounting  upon  his  shoulders^  and  giv^ 
ing  him,  by  an  expert  and  unexpected  push 
downwards,  a  very  humorous  kind  of  duck- 
ing, which,  as  ho  is  taken  by  surprise,  almost 
infallibly  makes  him  gulp  down  some  mouth- 
fuls  of  salt  water.  This  was  a  prank  which, 
in  my  day,  I  bad  not  been  at  all  sparing  in 
playing  upon  my  natatory  companions — so 
much  80,  that  in  one  instance  ^1  remember 
well  that  in  the  thoughtless  exuberance  of 
my  energy,  I  had  kept  an  unfortunate  friend 
so  long  under  Avater,  that  it  was  very  near 
being  dangerous  to  him ;  and  of  course,  on 
the  principle  of  tit  for  tat,  I  was  always  ready 
to  undergo  the  same  species  of  immersion 
whenever  I  might  be  taken  unawares.  Now, 
however,  this  amusement,  which  to  continual 
swimmers  varied  and  enlivened  the  monotony 
of  bathing,  this  amusement,,  and  all  other 
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practical  jokes  of  a  similar  nature,  had  be- 
coiqe  odious  to  me,  and  by  decrees,  as  I  could 
never  be  secure  from  their  occurrence  whilat 
I  was  bathing  with  friends,  and  as  mv  com- 
panions did  not  at  all  enter  into  my  feelings 
of  horror  on  the  subject,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
▼ery  unmercifully  quizzed  my  nervousnese, 
and  increased  tlieir  persecution  in  proportion 
as  I  seemed  to  dread  it ;  by  degrees,  1  sa^,  I 
grew  fond  of  solitary  bathing,  where  I  might 
indulge  myself  alone,  without  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  drowning  man*s  dreadful  gripe 
forever  haunting  me. 

This  feeling  wore  away  by-and-by,  and 
swimming  still  coutinuiug  to  be  a  matter  of 
some  importance  to  me,  occupying,  as  1  have 
said  it  did,  a  good  portion  of  my  time  when- 
ever the  weather  was  tolerably  fair,  it  was 
insens^ibly  replaced  by  a  feeling  of  a  very 
different  character.  Ever  since  the  awful 
accident  which  I  have  above  related — I  call 
it  awful,  for  to  me  it  was  and  still  is  so, 
though  by  those  who  have  not  the  memory 
of  having  undergone  it  to  quicken  their 
imagination,  its  aw  fulness  can  be  but  imper- 
fectly conceived — ever  since  that  accident,  I 
had  oflen  reflected  on  the  means  of  avok'ing 
danger  oneself  whilst  endeavoring  to  rescue 
ft  man  from  drowning;  and  an  accident 
which  I  shall  presently  describe  having  sug- 
gested to  me  a  plan,  which,  with  a  little 
management,  I  thought  would  answer,  I  now 
began  to  look  forward  to  an  opportunity  of 
tryin)^  it,  not,  indeed,  with  the  sanguine 
impatience  of  my  less  experienced  days,  but 
with  a  sober  kind  of  sternness  and  a  calmer 
determination.  Such  an  opportunity  in  the 
course  of  time  offered  itself  at  length.  • 

About  a  twelvemonth  bad  pa^ed  away, 
and  I  was  fonder  of  swimming,  if  possible, 
thain  ever  I  had  been,  and  mv  squeamiRhness 
had  entirely  disappeared.  One  day  in  winter 
I  had  been  in  a  boat  shooting  wild  ducks 
with  a  party  of  friends ;  I  had  dropped  them 
all,  with  one  exception,  on  a  part  of  the  coast 
where  they  resided,  and  with  my  only  re- 
maining companion  I  was  sailing  across  the 
half  river,  half  sea,  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Morbihan,  and  making  the  best 
of  my  way  to  the  point  at  which  we  both 
resided.  A  lively  breeze  was  up,  we  had 
stretched  all  our  canvass,  and  our  little  boat 
bending  on*  its  side  skimmed  pleasantly  over 
the  waters.  When  we  were  still  at  some 
4i8tance  from  our  destination,  and  just  passing 
A  rudely  built  jetty,  raised  for  the  conve- 
nience of  fishermen,  my  friend  stood  up 
gmoking  a  cigar,  and  inhalinsr,  as  he  expressed 
it,  the  bracing  evening  breeze.  He  was 
beginning  to  expatiate  on  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery,  when  a  kiud  of  squall  sprung  from 
the  turn  of  the  river,  the  boat  was  jerked  on 
one  side,  and  my  friend  losing  his  equilibrium 


was  capsized  overboard.  At  first  I  was 
tempted  to  lau^,  but  when  I  found  that  tho 
tide  was  bearing  him  away  quicker  than  I 
could  make  the  boat  tack  towards  him,  and 
that  he  had  already,  being  no  swimmer,  lost 
his  presence  of  mind,  I  really  began  io  be 
alarmed.  At  once  I  changed  my  tactics,  ran 
the  boat  on  the  jetty,  threw  the  anchor  on 
the  stones,  and  jumped  into  the  water  in 
spite  of  the  cold,  which  was  no  joke  at  that 
time  of  year  and  hour  of  the  day.  He  was 
still  above  water,  but  fast  sinking,  and  the 
distance  between  us  was  increa^ng.  I  darted 
forwards,  however,  and  when  he  sunk  I 
dived  after  him.  Then,  for  the  first  time, 
did  something^  of  a  misgiving,  something  of 
an  apprehension  lest  a  fate  similar  to  that  of 
former  days  should  again  befall  me,  take 
possession  of  me.  Nevertheless,  I  proceeded 
very  cautiously.  The  water  was  clear,  and 
that  was  an  advantage.  I  intended  if  possi- 
ble to  watch  him  from  a  respectful  distance^ 
and  then,  when  an  opportunity  occurred,  to 
seize  him  by  the  back  of  the  neck,  or,  if  that 
were  not  possible,  to  pinbn  his  arms  within 
my  own,  and  then  swim  to  land  with  my 
feet  Although  a  strong  and  wiry  man,  he 
was  small  and  light,  and  I  might  reasonably 
hope  to  succeed.  As  I  was  proceeding  ander 
water  as  stealthily  as  1  thought  this  plan  de- 
manded, endeavoring  at  the  same  time  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  his  whereabouts,  my  hand 
was  suddenly  grasped.  Seldom  have  I  felt 
such  a  thrill  of  horror  as  at  that  moment,  for 
the  grasp  was  of  the  same  frantic,  indescriba^ 
ble  character  as  that  of  the  roan  with  whom 
I  had  formerly  meddled.  That  grasp,  if  I 
may  so  express  myself,  was  the  electric  con- 
ductor between  me  and  the  sensations  of  the 
past.  My  first  impulse  was  no  longer  to 
save  him,  but  to  save  myself.  This  alarm 
was  but  transitory,  and  summoning  up  all 
the  courage  1  was  master  of,  I  sprang  u^ 
wards  with  him  to  the  surface.  He  let  go 
my  hand,  but  now  in  my  turn  I  grasped  his. 
He  endeavored  to  swing  round,  and  embrace 
me  with  his  arms.  I  was  prepared  for  this^ 
and  seizing  him  by  the  front  of  his  waistcoat, 
I  held  him  at  arm*s  length  from  me,  whilst  I 
entreated  of  him  to  be  calm  and  not  to 
struggle,  and  that  I  would  save  him.  But  I 
might  as  well  have  spoken  to  the  waves; 
Frantically  did  he  attempt  to  catch  hold  of 
mp,  and  to  draw  closer  to  me,  and  being 
foiled  in  this,  he  clenched  my  arm  that  held 
him,  w.th  so  much  force,  that  I  thought  the 
blood  would  have  gushed  from  it  Notwith- 
standing all  this,  we  were  now  at  last  on  the 
surface ;  I  had  recovered  all  my  self-posses 
sion,  and  had  leisure  to  consider,  and  pnr- 
ceiviog  that  my  efforts  to  gain  the  shore 
were  rendered  ineffectual  by  his  struggling, 
(the  aUnosi  I  oould  do  was  to  keep  above 
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wtter)  ftnd  as  I  w»8  really  getting  quite  ttiff 
irom  cold  aod  fatigoe,  I  at  length  reluctantly 
made  up  my  miua  to  resort  to  a  plan  which 
I  had  often  meditated,  and  which,  though 
somewhat  nnpleasant,  was  not  likely  to  prove 
unsoccessftil.  We  were  alone— not  a  crea- 
tnre  was  in  the  neighborhood ;  it  was  already 
growing  desk;  there  could  be  no  hope  of 
assistance  from  any  quarter;  it  was  therefore 
no  time  for  trifling.  Accordingly,  I  forthwith 
began  by  **  planting  a  blow"  with  my  hand 
that  was  free,  and  in  the  true  milling  stvie, 
between  his  two  eyes.  This  of  course  called 
forth  all  his  frenzy ;  I  felt  the  arm  that  had 
held  him  growing  benumbed  and  powerless, 
so  I  '*  planted**  another,  and  another,  and 
another,  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  fourth 
or  fifth  was  scarcely  given,  when  be  lay 
nnresistingly  in  my  arma  This  end  ob- 
tained, I  made  the  best  of  my  way  with  him 
towards  the  jetty.  The  icy  water  had  a 
very  revivifying  efif  ct  upon  him,  for  by  the 
time  we  were  reaching  land,  he  was  acrain 
beginning  to  struggle.  I  got  him  on  shore, 
nevertheless,  and  then  into  the  boat,  much  to 
my  relief  and  his  own  after  satisfaction.  1 
need  hardly  ssy  thst  he  did  not  **  demand  an 
explanation"  for  my  having  struck  him. 

I  may  as  well  relate  here  from  what  a 
casual  accident  the  above  somewhat  vigorous 
bot  very  efficient  plan  of  saving  a  man  from 
drowning  occurred  to  me«  The  plan  itself 
is  simple  enough ;  it  is  perhaps  the  only  one 
that  is  certain  of  success  in  like  circum- 
stances; but  I  do  not  think  I  should  even 
have  thought  of  if,  had  it  not  been  suggested 
to  me  by  the  merest  chance.  A  few  months 
-previous  to  the  incident  I  have  just  described, 
I  was  bathing  with  some  friends  near  a  large 
and  lofty  rock,  under  which,  it  was  asserted, 
there  was  a  deep  marine  cavern.  Numerous, 
it  was  said,  had  been  the  deaths  by  drowning 
at  this  psrticular  spot,  for  many  swimmers 
had  at  different  periods  attempted,  by  diving 
down,  to  explore  the  cavern,  and  bad  been 
drowned  in  the  attempt  The  very  danger 
cC  the  place  made  us  like  it  Man  is  a 
danger-loving  animal;  and  here  there  wss 
something  <^  that  zest  derived  from  peril, 
which  many  amusements,  when  psssionatelj 
followed,  take  in  the  minds  of  some  their 
principal  charm  from.  There  was  on  excite- 
ment m  it,  and  we  used  frequently  to  attempt 
an  entrance  into  the  cavern,  but  none  of  us, 
I  suspect,  ever  hsd  the  courage  to  proceed  to 
any  distance  in  the  dark  waters  under  the 
lock.  To  speak  fiir  myself  at  least,  I  may 
say  that  I  wss  indeed  fond  enough  of  diving 
down  and  lookinsr  into  the  palpable  obscure 
before  me,  but  I  never  relished  the  idea  of 
trusting  myself  within  it ;  for  though  I  felt 
DO  current,  som^'how  or  other  we  had  per- 
naded  oonelves  that  this  might  be  one  of 


the  **  mouths  of  the  ocean ;"  and  I  was  by  no 
means  anxious  to  be  carried,  by  such  a 
channel,  literally  to  the  bosom  of  my  mother 
earth.  We  all,  in  fhct,  I  imagine,  contented 
ourselves  with  diving  down,  peeping  in,  and 
cruising  about  as  long  as  breath  lasted,  and 
then,  when  we  could  hold  under  no  longer, 
we  would  return  to  the  porface,  reeolved  not 
to  be  out-done  by  each  other  in  the  most  cir- 
cumstantial description  of  the  formation  of 
the  cavern,  and  of  the  Ftrange  and  vnac- 
oountable  sights  that,  with  a  little  stretch  of 
imagination,  we  might  reasonably  besuppofed 
to  have  witnessed  within  it — for  in  truth  we 
were  sad  bruegers.    One  day,  however,  the 

matter  was  brought  to  a  test    T .  a 

friend  of  mine,  and  one  of  the  bo- d est  and 
best  swimmers  that  I  had  ever  known,  main- 
tained that  he  had  entered  the  cavern,  that 
he  had  explored  it  thoroughlv,  that  he  had 
ascertained  that  the  stories  of  its  depth  were 
quite  unfounded,  and  that,  in  foct,  it  was 
nothing  more  than  a  large  and  unusual  hoi* 
low  in  the  rock.  We  were,  of  course,  all 
very  indignant  at  such  an  assertion.  In  fact, 
it  was  a  complete  refutation  of  all  our  own 
imaginary  descriptions  of  its  depths,  horrors, 

and  immensity.     T persevered  in  his 

assertion;  and  as  we  looked  incredulous, 
challenged  any  of  us  who  dared  to  follow 
him  into  it  I  accepted  the  challenge ;  and 
allowing  a  moment's  start,  I  dived  after  him. 
As  I  came  te  the  dark  mouth  of  the  cavern, 

T 's  feet  were  just  disappearing  into  it 

— a  little  to  my  dismay,  I  confess,  for  I  half 
doubted  his  hems'  really  in  earnest  How- 
ever, I  followed  slowly  after  him,  taking  a 
slightly  different  direction,  so  as  not  to  come 
into  contact  with  him.  I  had  not  been  very 
far  bef^ire  I  begun  not  at  all  to  like  the 

sensation.    I  had  quite  lost  sight  of  T , 

for  the  water,  though  limpid  to  the  touch, 
was  perfectly  dark,  owing  to  the  total  exclu- 
sion of  the  light  by  the  overhanging  rock. 
I  fancied,  too,  that  I  felt  oppressed,  stifled, 
as  if  for  want  of  air  in  so  oonBned  a  place, 
(such  is  the  force  of  imagination)  and  I 
began  to  think  of  retracing  mv  steps,  the 
more  so  as  I  really  wss  getting  fotigued,  and 
the  slowness  of  my  cautious  progress  having 
consumed  a  considerable  time,  my  breath 
was  becoming  exhausted.  T  was  preparing 
to  carry  my  retreat  into  execution,  when  my 
foot  was  struck  violently  by  a  human  leg, 
and  in  a  manner  not  so  easy  to  describe  as  to 
understand,  which  clearly  denoted  that  the 

person  (it  could  be  no  other  than  T ) 

who  gave  the  stroke  was  not  merely  swim- 
ming, but  was  struggling,  and  in  danger. 
Of  course,  under  similar  circumstances,  one 
is  wonderfully  alive  to  the  least  suspicion  of 
danger.  I  therefore  made  my  way  as  speedily 
as  possible  towards  the  glimmering  light  at 
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the  moath  of  the  cavern,  and  it  was  with  no 
small  relief  that  t  emerged  into  clearer  and 
more  tranalucid  water.  My  deoomposure 
was  considerably  increased,  when,  as  I  was 
springing  upwards  to  the  surface,  I  noticed  a 
thin  streak  of  blood  tracked  perpendicularly 
in  the  water,  from  the  mouth  of  the  cavern 
to  the  surface.  This  was  soon  explained,  for 
on  reaching  the  air  I  saw,  to  my  horror, 
T—  floating  powerlessly,  and  faintly  strug- 
gling on  the  water,  his  heiftd  and  shoulders 
bathed  in  blood.  Before  I  could  render  him 
anv  assistance,  one  of  our  friends  was  already 

helping  him  to  the  shore.    T •  had  fainted 

from  la«  of  blood,  and  a  baby  could  not  have 
been  more  easily  drawn  to  the  land.  It 
appeared,  that  in  the  dark  he  had  struck  his 
head  against  a  sharp  comer  of  the  interior 
of  the  rock,  but  that  he  had  still  sufficient 
strength  and  presence  of  mind  to  make  for 
the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  which  he  had  some 
difficulty  in  reaching.  But  it  was  this  inci- 
dent that  first  suggested  to  me  the  plan  I 
afler wards  adopted.  Perceiving  how  easily 
he  was  extricated  from  the  water  when 
powerless,  I  reflected  that  it  roiffht  be  possi- 
ble to  render  powerless  a  man  whom  it  was 
necessary  to  save  from  drowning,  if  I  adopted 
the  harsh  but  onlv  available  mode  of  stunning 
him.  I  still  think  that  in  many  cases  this  is 
the  only  means  that  can  be  adopted ;  but 
then,  too,  it  is  not  every  man  that  wUl  be 
stunned.  I  remember  an  amosinff  instance 
of  this.  Once,  when  the  rest  of  us  were 
swimming  at  some  distance  from  the  shore, 
a  good-natured  but  simple  Frenchman,  to 
whom  I  had  imparted  my  specific  for  saving 
a  drowning  man,  perceiving  that  an  Irish 
gentleman  was  going  through  some  pecu- 
liarly strange  evolutions  in  the  water,  which 
the  Frenchman  took  for  drowning,  the  latter 
got  into  a  boat  we  had  with  us,  shoved  it 
towards  the  Irishman,  and  began  belaboring 
him  with  a  cane.  Our  Irish  friend,  of  course, 
did  not  understand  this,  and  havin£[  hunted 
his  persecutor  out  of  the  boat,  had  given  him 
the  better  part  of  the  thrashing,  before  any 
of  us  who  could  understand  the  languages 
of  both,  were  able  to  interfere.  He  was  one, 
in  Act,  who  wouldnU  be  stunned.  But,  as  a 
general  rule,  I  say  the  stunning  plan  is  a 
good  one,  as,  indeed,  must  be  evident,  from 
Uie  facility  of  saving  a  man  to  whom  has 
occurred  an  accident,  similar  to  that  which  I 

have  just  stated  happened  to  T . 

Poor  T  ■!  His  was  a  melancholy,  a 
mysterious  fate.  He  was  scarcely  thirty,  he 
had  received  a  capital  college  education,  (at 
Cambridge,  1  believe,)  and  he  was  one  of  the 
pleasantest  fellows  you  could  have  at  a 
bachelor's  party.  He  could  ^'sing  a  good 
song,"  possessed  an  abundance  of  classic  and 
lively  quotations  in  conversation,  was  exten- 


sively informed,  witty,  and  very  often  elo- 
quent He  was  an  excellent  shot,  a  bold 
rider,  and  the  swiftest  of  swimmers.  In  a 
word,  he  might  have  been  a  great  man,  'or  a 
pleasant  man ;  be  might  have  been  a  distin- 
guished Dolitician,  or  a  capital  boon  com- 
panion. He  rather  inclined  to  the  latter  of 
the  two  characters,  having  spent  the  first 
years  of  his  youth  in  an  idle  kind  of  life 
about  London.  He  there  got  some  monev 
on  the  death  of  a  relation,  and  forthwith 
went  travelling  about  the  continent  with  a 
shooting  jacket  and  a  gun,  spending  his  life 
in  that  neal thy,  harmless,  but  desultory  man- 
ner, which  is  agreeable  to  many  young  Eng- 
lishmen. 
In  the  summer  following  the  accident  of 

the  rock,  a  small  party  of  us  (T was 

one)  made  an  excursion  in  a  boat  to  the 
island  of  Belleisle,  so  well  known  in  the 
annals  of  English  prowess.  The  day  was 
warm,  the  sea  was  calm,  and  on  our  return 
across    to    the  equally  notorious  place  of 

Quiberon,  T expressed  a  wish  to  have  a 

swinL  No  one  oflered  to  join  him,  hut  we 
all  readily  consented  to  reef  the  sail  and 
wait  for  him.  Into  the  water  he  went  ac- 
cordingly, whilst  we  availed  ourselves  of  the 
pretext  of  delay,  to  have  a  kind  of  supple- 
mentary luncheon.  Our  boat  drifted  with 
the  ripple  and  the  tide,  and  Uiere  was  soon  a 
considerable  distance  between  T  and  n& 
His  head  would  occasionally  he  seen  on  the 
top  of  a  wave,  and  then  he  would  disappear 
in  a  hollow,  and  then  again  appear,  and  so 
on,  but  no  thoughts  of  danger,  oi  course, 
ever  entered  our  minds.  Some  of  us  dozed, 
some  smoked,  some  eat,  some  drank,  some 
extemporized  on  the  scenery.  Belleisle 
stood  up  grim  and  stern  far  off  on  one  side, 
Quiberon  lay  indistinct  and  flai,  at  about  an 
equal  distance  on  the  other.  At  length  some 
one  took  up  a  gun  to  have  a  shot  at  a  sea-- 
gull ;  off  went  the  gim,  and  down  came  the 
sea-gull,  badly  wounded,  at  some  forty  yards 
from  OS.  We  pulled  towards  it  It  was  no 
easy  matter  to  get  hold  of  it  After  a  good 
deal  of  delay,  we  succeeded.  And  spending 
a  little  time  in  looking  at  it,  feeding  it,  ana 
binding  up  its  broken  wing,  we  began  to 

think  of  T ,  and  that  it  was  time  to  get 

on  towards  Quiberon.  We  looked  out  for 
T— — ,  but  we  could  not  see  him.  We 
were  sure,  at  first,  that  he  must  be  concealed 
behind  the  rising  of  the  waves.  We  pulled 
towards  where  we  had  seen  him  last,  but 
could  not  see  him.  We  pulled  about  and 
about;  he  was  nowhere;  he  was  there  but  a 
few  minutes  before.  For  an  hour  or  two  we 
continued  beating  about  in  every  direction ; 
it  was  all  in  vain.  /Was  it  possible— >oouId 
we  credit  our  senses  ?  Had  we  seen  him 
sink  it  would  have  beeuj  as  it  were,  a  conao- 
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Ution;  but  that  he  should  thus  siok  and 
▼aDish,  and  **  make  do  sign,"  was  more  hor- 
rible than  can  be  expressed.  We  bore  away 
at  len^h,  sadly  and  sorrowfully,  from  where 
the  friend,  so  nill  of  joy  in  the  morning,  lay 
now  *'unknelled,  uncoffined,  and  unknown/' 


mnDELITY  OF  THE  PRESENT  TIME 

**  Thbrk  is,**  ssys  a  writer  in  the  British 
Quarterly  Review,  **  there  is  coming  upon 
the  church  a  current  of  doubt,  deeper  far  and 
darker  than  ever  swelled  against  her  before^ 
a  current  strong  in  learning,  crested  with 
genius,  strenuous,  yet  calm  in  progress.  It 
seems  the  last  gnind  trial  of  the  truth  of  our 
iaitb.  Against  the  battlements  of  Zion,  a 
motley  throng  have  gathered  themselves  to- 
gether. Unitarians,  Atheists,  Pantheists, 
doubters,  open  ibes,  and  bewildered  friends 
of  Christianity  are  in  the  field,  although  no 
trumpet  has  openly  been  Mown,  and  no  charge 
publicly  sounded.  There  are  the  old  despera- 
does  of  infidelity — the  last  followers  of  Paine 
and  Voltaire ;  there  is  the  sober  snd  soldier 
Owen,  with  bis  scanty  and  sleepy  troop;  there 
Iblbw  the  Communists  of  France,  a  fierce, 
disorderly  crew;  the  Commentators  of  €rcrm- 
any  come,  too^  with  pickaxes  in  their  hands, 
crying,  *Raze  it;  raase  it  to  its  foundationa' 
Then  you  see  the  garde  mobile-— the  viekms 
and  vain  youth  of  Europe.  On  the  outskirts  of 
the  fight  hangs,  cloudy,  and  uocertsin,  a  small 
but  select  band,  whose  wavering  surge  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  dark  and  lofty  crest  of  Car- 
)yle  and  Emerson.  '  Their  swords  are  a 
thousand'— 'th^ir  purposes  are  variou^  in  this, 
however,  all  agree,  that  historical  Christianity 
ought  to  go  down  before  advancing  civiliza- 
tion. Sterling  and  some  of  his  comates,  the 
merciful  cloud  of  death  has  removed  from  the 
field,  whilst  others,  stand  in  deep  uncertainty, 
looking  in  agony  and  in  prayer  above." 

To  the  dangers  of  the  crisis  thus  graphic- 
ally portrayed,  we  are  not,  says  the  London 
Recorder,  insensible.  But  we  are  more 
alarmed  on  account  o^ ^bewildered  friends^ 
than  open  enemies.  We  are,  above  all, 
eager  to  resist  that  species  of  theology  so 
popular  among  scholars  and  men  of  learning, 
which  is  based  on  intellect,  rather  than  on 
the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  which  strives 
to  reduce  Christianity  to  the  level  of  human 
philosophy,  and  pursues  its  researches  by  the 
same  lights  which  guide  the  bootless  specula- 
tions of  the  metaphysician.  The  basis  of 
true  theology  is  the  Word  of  God  revealed  in 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, and  it  is  under  the  guidance  of  the 
promised  Comforter,  that  we  seek  to  know 
and  to  do  the  Lord's  will.  It  is,  however, 
against  the  written  word  that  modern  philo- 


sophizera  have  most  arrogantly  rebelled. 
Many  fine  things  they  may  say  of  the  Bible, 
but  their  Bible  is  not  that  of  tbe  humble  chris- 
tian, whose  simple  fiiith  takes  God  at  his 
word,  like  the  poor  cottager  pf  whom  Cowper 
so  beautifully  says: 

**  Jost  knows,  and  kaowa  no  morel  her  Bible  true, 
A  truth  tbe  briUiant  Frenchman  never  knew  !** 

On  the  contrary,  they  sneer  at  simple  chris- 
tians as  Bibliolaters,  who  know  nothing  of 
the  history  of  the  canon,  who  imagine  that 
the  books  of  the  sacred  volume  were  issued 
just  like  modern  books,  and  believe  that 
every  word  was  dictated  by  tbe  Almighty. 
Such  a  mode  of  dealing  with  religion  maj 
gratify  the  pride  of  reason,  inasmuch  as  it 
tends  to  bring  the  BiUe  to  the  bar  of  human 
criticism,  in  order  that  its  component  parts 
may  be  judged,  censured,  commended,  al- 
tered, improved,  or  rejected  at  pleasure. 
Well  may  we  exclaim  in  the  words  of  the 
Tuscan  advocate, quoted  by  Captain  Packen* 
ham  in  his  effective  speech  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Bible  ^wiety,  '* Absurdity!  Contradic- 
tions! Impiety!" 

Such  conduct  is  calculated  to  precipitate  a 
crisis;  but  let  the  collision  come  when  it  may, 
we  feel  that  the  Bible  and  the  faith  of  Chris- 
tianity are  strong  in  the  invincible  power  of 
their  Almighty  Author.  The  shock  may  be 
violent,  but  it  is  better  than  the  deadly  poison 
of  that  system  of  half  and  half  Christianity,  in 
the  Confeteions  of  an  Inquiring  Sfirii^ 
which  betrays  the  ftith  at  the  moment  it  ap- 
pears to  salute  it;  which  is  constantly  making 
admissions  as  to  the  imperfections  of  the 
Bible,  but  hinting  that  these  must  not  be 
publicly  talked  of;  which  intimates  that  plen- 
ary inspiration  is  a  *dead  idol,'  and  that  the 
canon  of  Scripture  cannot  be  defended. 
When  we  are  warned  by  the  abettors  of  such 

f philosophical  Christianity  not  to  provoke  a  col- 
ision,  we  are  almost  tempted  to  say  to  them, 
}0  tbe  woKis  of  a  great  christian  orator : 

'*  Give  me  the  liurricane  rather  than  the 
pestilence.  Give  me  tbe  hurricane,  with  its 
thunder  and  its  lightning  and  its  partial  and 
temporary  devastation,  awful  though  they 
be — give  me  the  hurricane,  with  its  purify- 
ing, healthful,  salutary  effects— give  me  that 
hurricane  infinitely  rather  than  the  noisome 
pestilence,  whose  path  is  never  crossed, 
whose  silence  is  never  distuibed,  whose  nro- 
gress  is  never  arrested  by  one  sweeping  blast 
from  the  heavens— which  walks  peacefully 
and  sullenly  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  breathing  poison  into  every  heart, 
carrying  havoc  into  every  home— enervating 
all  that  is  strong,  defacing  all  that  is  beauti- 
ful, and  casting  its  blight  over  the  fairest 
and  happiest  scenes  of  human  life — and 
which,  from  day  to  day,  and  from  year  to 
year,  with  intolerant  and  interminable  malig* 
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nity,  sends  its  thousands  of  hapless  victims 
into  the  ever  yawning  and  never  satisfied 
grave." 
It  is  not  bj  the  violence  either  of  physical 


or  moral  persecution  that  the  truth  is  endan- 
gered—it is  by  the  lukewarmness  of  its  timid 
friends,  or  the  treachery  of  its  professed  de- 
fenders. 


CROMWELL  AND  HIS  POSTERITY. 


In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  l 
an  extraordinary  train  of  events  enabled  a 

Srivate  English  gentleman  to  rise  over  the 
eads  of  his  fellows,  as  well  as  of  all  who 
were  his  superiors,  and  establish  himself  in 
the  undif^puted  sovereignty  of  three  king- 
doms. There  must,  of  course,  have  been  an 
uncommon  degree  of  mental  power  and  force 
in  such  a  man,  and  accordingly  ive  find,  in 
his  portraits,  the  appearance  of  a  large  brain, 
and  of  a  vigorous  though  somewhat  coarse 
character.  As,  till  the  forty-second  year  of 
his  age,  he  remained  in  a  private  station,  we 
must  of  course  suppose  that,  but  for  the  occur- 
rence of  a  civil  war,  he  would  never  have 
risen  much  above  that  station,  although  we 
should  always  be  disposed  to  expect  in  such 
A  man,  even  in  the  most  obscure  condition^ 


some  manifestations  of  an  extraordinary  in- 
tellect and  temper — such,  indeed,  as  Crom- 
well did  display  while  an  ordinary  citizen  of 
Huntingdon.  A  case  like  his  shows  in  a 
very  striking  manner  how  far  accidental  cir- 
cumstances are  of  avail  in  advancing  even 
the  most  remarkably  endowed  men ;  for,  from 
all  that  we  know  of  Cromwell,  it  appears 
that  he  did  not  so  much  act  under  an  ambi- 
tious impulse,  as  he  was  drawn  on  from  step 
to  step  by  opportunitiesT  and  temptations 
which  arose  m  his  course.  His  mind,  it 
may  be  said,  was  a  great  one,  and  fitted  by 
nature  fbr  a  grand  position ;  he  was,  by  his 
native  powers,  calculated  to  take  advantage 
of  the  circumstances  which  came  before  him : 
but  still  he  could  not  have  created  the  cir- 
cumstances necessary  for  his  advancement ; 
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he  was  not  d  jspoeed  to  do  so ;  and  he  would 
have  been  content  with  the  situation  of  a 
village  Hampden,  if  he  had  not  had  the  op- 
portunity presented  to  him  of  rising  to  be 
theprotector  of  a  republic. 

This  man,  who  though  of  ^ntlemanly 
birth,  had  been  a  brewer,  resided  for  six 
years  in  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  as  the  in- 
augurated sovereign  of  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland.  He  received  embassages ;  he  car- 
ried on  foreign  wans  ^nd  caused  the  name 
of  England  to  be  more  respected  than  it  had 
been  under  the  greatest  of  its  kings.  He 
had  his  fiimily  established  in  palaces.  He 
appointed  bis  second  and  most  talented  son 
to  he  deputy  oi  Ireland.  The  exiled  monarch 
whose  throne  he  usurped,  so  &r  acknow- 
ledged his  power  and  dignity,  as  to  sue  for 
the  band  of  one  of  his  daughters,  with  a  view 
to  regaining  by  that  means  a  crown  which 
be  could  obtain  by  no  other.  There  can  be 
DO  doubt  that,  if  be  had  been  pleased  to 
accede  to  the  proposab  made  to  him  from 
this  quarter,  he  might  have  obtained,  in  ex- 
change for  a  precarious  sovereignty,  perma- 
nent honors  and  emoluments  of  tJie  most 
splendid  kind,  which  he  might  have  trans- 
mitted to  his  posterity.  But  he  refused  all 
these  offers,  and  died  in  the  possession  of  his 
throne,  and  was  buried  amongst  the  kings  of 
England. 

When  we  see  what  a  man  of  powerful 
mind  can  do  in  certain  circumstances  for  the 
elevation  of  himself  and  his  family,  it  be- 
comes an  intareeting  study  to  observe  how, 
when  he  is  remoc^,  and  the  favoring  cir- 
cumstances no  longer  exist,  that  mmily 
stands  with  the  world.  Here,  of  course,  the 
splendor  of  the  father's  name,  and  the  un- 
spent force  of  his  authority,  give  a  little 
advantage;  yet  it  is  impossible  for  such  a 
family  long  to  hold  its  place.  With  all  the 
certainty  St  the  roost  mmiliar  natural  laws, 
we  see  it  |[iavitate  from  the  accidental  place 
to  that  which  it  is  fitted  by  nature  to  hold 
imder  the  new  circumstances.  Besides  a 
widow,  who  is  said  to  have  been  an  ordinary 
woman,  Cromwell  left  five  children,  two  sons 
and  three  daughters.  One  of  these  daugh- 
ters possessed  a  large  share  of  her  father's 
genius,  aikd  the  second  boo  had  some  vigor 
m  character ;  all  the  rest  were  of  the  com* 
oxmeet  mould.  Richard,  in  particular,  who 
succeeded  his  &ther  as  Protector,  was  simply 
a  mild  and  inoffensive  country  gentleman,  so 
far,  according  to  Sir  Henry  Vane,  from  being 
able  to  rule  three  kingdoms,  that  he  could 
scarcely  enforce  obedience  from  his  own  do- 
mestic servants.  In  his  portrait  he  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  his  mother,  and  we 
may  presume  that  he  took  his  intellectual 
nature  also  from  her.  If  he  had  chanced  to 
be  more  the  child  of  lua  fiither,  the  history  of 


England  might,  from  that  accident,   have 
taken  a  different  complexion. 

Addresses,  by  which  the  people  of  Eng- 
land have  been  accustomed  ever  since  to 
exemplify  hypocrisy  on  a  large  scale,  took 
their  rise,  roost  appropriately,  on  this  occa- 
sion. They  poured  in  from  all  quarters  on 
this  sovereign  of  a  single  winter,  whom  tliey 
flattered  in  the  most  extravagant  style.  He 
called  a  parliament,  and  then  a  council  of  the 
military  officers,  which  last  soon  became 
practically  the  engine  of  government  Be- 
fore May,  RicbarcTwas  left  in  his  palace,  to 
appearance  a  sovereign,  but  in  reality  a  mere 
tenant  of  that  large  mansion.  The  very 
dishes  going  to  his  table  are  said  to  have 
been  sometimes  intercepted  by  the  republi- 
can soldiers  who  mounted  guara.  Yet  some 
things  arc  told  of  him,  which  would  show 
that  be  was  not  altogether  destitute  of  spiriL 
When  the  zealots  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded and  ultimately  betrayed,  murmured 
against  his  promoting  some  who  had  been 
cavaliers,  he  said,  '*  Would  you  have  me 
prefer  none  but  the  godly  ?  Here  is  Dick 
Ingoldsby,**  he  continued,  **  who  can  neither 
pray  nor  preach ;  yet  will  I  trust  him  before 
ye  alL'*  When  the  army  deserted  him,  and 
the  last  regiment  of  horse  was  filing  off  be- 
fore him,  he  opened  his  breast,  and  desired 
them  to  pot  an  end  to  his  life  and  misfortunee 
at  once.  Though  he  might  well  have  trem* 
bled  to  oppose  the  will  of  such  men  as  Fleet- 
wood and  Desborough,  he  would  not  leave 
his  palace  till  they  had  come  to  an  ajpee- 
ment  with  him  for  the  settlement  of  the 
heavy  debts  be  had  incurred  in  the  public 
service,  and  particularly  for  hisfather*s  fune- 
ral. So  resolute  was  be  on  this  point,  that 
on  one  occasion  Desborough  threatened  to 
go  and  pull  him  out  of  Whitehall.  Finally, 
when  he  was  leaving  the  palace,  he  desired 
his  servants  to  be  very  careful  of  two  old 
trunks  which  stood  in  his  wardrobe :  a  friend, 
who  stood  by,  asked  what  they  containedi 
that  he  was  so  anxious  about  them.  **  Why, 
nothing  less,**  said  Richard,  **  than  the  lives 
and  fortunes  ot  all  the  good  oeople  of  Eng- 
land.** The  trunks  were  nlled  with  the 
addresses  before  mentioned,  in  which  the 
people  had  devoted  their  lives  and  fortunes 
to  his  authority.  Richard  withdrew  to  the 
country,  and  his  brother  Henry  soon  after 
retired  in  an  equally  quiet  manner  from  his 
Irish  government  The  cessation  of  the 
Cromwell  dynasty  did  not  occasion  the  shed- 
ding of  one  drop  of  blood. 

During  the  year  which  elapsed  before  the 
Restoration,  these  men  had  almost  become 
forgotten,  so  that  no  inquiiy  was  made  for 
them  on  that  occasion.  Henry  formally 
made  his  peace  with  the  new  government 
through  Lord  Clarendon.    In  the  sommer  of 
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lOOQ,  finding  some  inconvenience  to  arise 
from  his  debts,  which  after  all  had  not  been 
folly  liquidated  by  tlie  parliament,  Richard 
deemed  it  necessary  to  pass  over  to  the  con- 
tinent Landing  at  Bordeaax,  he  proceeded 
to  the  sooth  of  France  to  Pezanas,  where  it 
chanced  that  the  prince  of  Conti  was  then 
living  as  a  governor  of  a  province.  Accord- 
ing to  Lord  Clarendon,  Rictiard  made  some 
stay  here,  **and  walking  abroad  to  enter- 
tain himself  with  the  view  of  the  situation, 
and  of  many  things  worth  seeing  there,  he 
met  with  a  person  who  well  knew  him,  and 
was  well  known  by  him,  the  other  having 
been  always  of  his  father's  and  his  party,  so 
that  they  were  glad  enough  to  find  them- 
selves together."  This  gentleman  told  him 
**  that  all  strangera  who  c&me  to  that  town 
used  to  wait  upon  the  prince  of  Conti,  who 
expected  it,  and  always  treated  strangers, 
and  particularly  the  English,  with  much 
eivilitv ;  that  it  need  not  be  known ;  that  he 
himself  would  go  first  to  the  prince  and  in- 
form him  that  another  English  gentleman 
was  passing  through  the  town,  and  would  be 
fflad  to  have  the  honor  to  kiss  his  hand. 
The  prince  received  him  with  great  civility 
and  grace,  according  to  his  natural  custom, 
and  afrer  a  few  woras  began  a  discourse  on 
the  affliirs  of  England,  and  asked  manv  ques- 
tions concerning  the  king,  and  whether  all 
men  were  quie^  and  submitted  obediently  to 
him,  which  the  other  [Cromwell]  answered 
briefly,  according  to  the  truth.  *  Well,*  said 
the  prince,  *^01tver,  though  he  was  a  traitor 
and  a  villain,  was  a  brave  fellow,  had  great 
parts,  great  courage,  and  was  worthy  to 
command ;  but  that  Riekard,  that  coxcomb, 
ooquin,  poltroon,  was  surely  the  basest  fellow 
alive.  What  is  become  or  that  fooll  How 
is  it  possible  that  he  shoulif  be  such  a  sot  V 
He  [Richard]  answered,  that  he  was  be- 
trayed by  those  whom  he  most  trusted,  and 
who  had  been  most  obliged  by  his  fiither. 
So,  being  weary  of  this  visit,  he  quickly  took 
his  leave,  and  the  next  morning  left  the 
town,  out  of  fear  that  the  prince  might  know 
that  he  was  the  very  fool  and  coxcomb  he 
had  mentioned  so  kmdly.**  The  ex-protec- 
tor proceeded  first  to  Geneva,  and  afterwards 
to  Paris,  where  he  lived  obscurely  fi>r  many 
years. 

The  daughters  of  Cromwell  being  all  mar- 
ried to  persons  in  moderate  circumstances, 
were  not  greatly  affected  by  the  Restoration, 
Henry  settled  at  Spinney  Abbey,  near  So- 
ham,  in  Cambridgeshire,  where  he  had  an 
estate  of  about  five  or  six  hundred  a  year. 
In  the  year  1671,  the  king,  in  returning  fVom 
Newmarket,  expressed  a  wish  to  call  at 
some  house  and  take  refreshment;  one  of  his 
ooartiers  informed  him  that  there  was  a  very 
honest  gentleman  in  the  neighborhood,  who 


would  think  it  an  honor  to  entertain  his  ma- 
jesty. The  king  consented  to  call  on  this 
person,  and  the  cavalcade  moved  along  till  it 
came  to  the  farm-yard  of  Spinney  Abbe^, 
where  a  man  like  a  fiirmer  was  engaged  m 
affiiirs  of  husbandry.  This  man,  wondering 
to  see  so  Urge  a  company,  came  forward  to 
meet  them,  and  one  of  the  courtiers,  seizing 
a  muck-fork,  shouldered  it,  and  walked  with 
affected  solemnity  before  him.  The  king, 
readily  perceiving  that  some  joke  was  in- 
tended, asked  what  it  meant  "  Why,  sire,** 
said  the  gentleman  with  the  niuck-fbrk» 
"  this  genUeman  before  whom  I  carry  this 
implement  of  husbandrv,  is  Mr.  Henry  Crom- 
well, to  whom  I  had  the  honor  of  being 
mace-bearer  when  he  was  in  Ireland. 
Charles  laughed;  Mr.  Cromwell  was  con- 
founded ;  but  the  ease  of  the  royal  visitor 
banished  all  disquietude*;  the  hungry  com- 
pany were  treated  to  the  best  fiire  which 
Mrs.  Cromwell  had ;  and  they  departed  with 
good  humor  and  pleasure  on  all  sides.*  Hen- 
ry Cromwell  died,  universally  respected,  in 
March,  1874,  and  was  buried  in  Wicken 
Church. 

Richard  lived  in  Paris  till  1660,  occupying 
a  poor  lodging,  and  attended  only  by  one 
servant.  That  he  might  attract  no  attention, 
he  passed  under  the  name  of  Clark.  His 
debts  being  at  length  paid,  or  ceasing  to 
trouble  him,  he  returned  to  England,  and 
took  up  his  residence  at  Cheshunt,  a  few 
miles  from  London,  where  he  lived  for  many 
years  in  the  most  unostentatious  manner. 
Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  who  was  acquainted  with 
him,  says  he  never,  doring  all  their  inter- 
course, heard  him  allude  to  his  former  great- 
ness but  once,  and  that  in  the  most  distant 
manner.  His  ordinary  manner  was  some- 
what grave,  but  he  often  indulged  in  inno- 
cent pleasantry.  He  had  an  only  son,  named 
Oliver,  who  possessed  the  manor  of  Merdon, 
in  right  of  his  mother.  In  the  reign  of  King 
William  III.,  this  Oliver,  according  to  a  po- 
pular story  related  by  Mr.  Luson  in  Hughes's 
Letters,  had  occasion  to  present  a  petition  in 
his  own  name  alone  to  parliament  He  gave 
it  to  a  friend,  who  was  a  member,  to  be  pre- 
sented. **  Just  as  this  gentleman  was  enters 
ing  the  house  with  the  petition  in  his  hand^ 
Sir  Edward  Seymour,  the  famous  old  Tor^ 
member,  was  also  ^ing  in ;  on  si^t  of  Sur 
Edward  so  near  him,  the  gentleman  found 
his  fiincy  briskly  solicited  by  certain  ideas  of 
fim  tu  make  the  surly  soar  old  Seynnour  car- 
ry up  a  petition  for  Oliver  Cromwell.    *  Sir 


•  At  tbis  tioM,  Md  Ibr  the  last  ten  years  nora,  the 
head  of  Oliver  Cromwell  wat  ezpoied  on  WestminBter 
Hall.  It  would  have  been  a  pleafant  conrlaaion  to 
lhi«  story,  If,  after  experiencinc  the  modeet  hoapitali* 
ty  of  the  aon,  Charlea  bad  bad  the  nagnaiiiaiity  tQ 
Older  that  diaaml  ol^eci  to  be  removad. 
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Edward,*  said  he,  stopfnog  on  the  instant, 
*  will  you  do  me  a  ftvor?  I  this  moment 
recollect  that  I  most  attend  a  trial  in  West* 
minster  Hall,  which  may  keep  roe  too  late  to 
give  in  this  petition,  aa  I  proroiaed  to  do,  thia 
morning;  'tis  a  mere  matter  of  form ;  will 
yoQ  be  80  good  aa  to  carry  it  op  ibr  met* 
'  Give  it  me,'  eaid  Sir  Edward.  The  petition 
went  directly  into  his  pocket*  and  be  into 
the  house.  When  a  proper  vacancy  hap- 
pened to  produce  it,  oeymoor  put  himself 
upon  his  feet,  and  his  spectacles  on  his  nose, 
and  began  to  read,  *The  humble  petition  of 
-H)P-H)f^o^--t he  devil  !*  said  Seymour,  'of 
Oliver  Cromwell !'  The  roar  of  laughter  in 
the  house,  at  seeing  him  so  fiiirly  taken  in, 
was  too  great  for  Sir  Edward  to  stand  it ;  so 
he  flung  down  his  petition,  «nd  ran  out  di- 
rectly." 

On  the  death  of  Oliver  unmarried  in  1705, 
his  estate  was  disputed  at  law  between  his 
fttfaer  Richard,  and  his  three  sisters,  who 
conceived  themselves  to  have  a  preferable 
right  to  property  once  their  mother's.  This 
was  an  indecent  occurrence,  which  probably 
would  not  have  taken  place  but  for  the  long 
separation  of  the  ladies  from  their  fiither. 
Tne  ex-Protector,  now  an  aged  man,  was 
obliged  on  this  occasion,  to  appear  personally 
in  court  The  judye,  on  learning  who  be 
was,  ordered  a  chair  to  be  placed  for  the 
venerable  old  roan  within  the  bar,  and  re- 
quested that,  on  account  of  his  advanced  age, 
he  would  sit  covered.  On  the  case  being 
heard,  the  Lord  Chancellor  commented,  in 
strong  terms,  on  the  unfeeling  conduct  of  the 
daughters,  and  made  an  order  in  &vor  of  the 
father,  observing  that  they  might  have  per- 
mitted an  aged  parent  to  enjoy  his  rights  in 
peace,  for  the  small  remainder  of  his  life. 
As  the  ex-Protector  retired,  he  chanced  to 
walk  into  the  House  of  Lords,  where  some 
one,  to  whom  he  was  a  stranger,  asked  if  he 
had  ever  been  there  before:  he  answered, 
•*  Not  since  I  sat  on  that  throne.'*  Richard 
lived  for  some  years  longer  in  the  enjoyment 
of  good  health.  When  advanced  beyond 
eighty  years  of  age,  he  would  sometimes 
nwont  his  horse,  and  ride  several  miles. 
The  remarkable  circumstance  of  a  dethroned 
sovereign  thua  living  so  long  in  peace  and 
privacy,  surviving  so  many  of  his  successors, 
and  seeing  such  strange  changes  in  the  poli- 
tical state  of  a  realm  which  had  once  been 
his,  has  not  escaped  notice  in  modern  fiction.* 
In  his  last  illness,  and  just  before  his  depar- 
ture, he  said  to  his  daughters,  **  Live  in  love 
—I  am  going  to  the  Gal  of  love."  He  died, 
July  13, 1712,  in  his  eighty-sixth  year.  One 
of  his  sisters,  the  youngest,  lived  till  1720, 


*  It  fi  vol  oeeMioD  to  a  alriftiaf  ^ 
Balwer*!  nov0l  of^Derervuz.** 
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and  bis  daughters,  Anne  and  Elizabeth,  died 
respectively  in  1727  and  1731.  The  obituary 
notice  of  the  latter  in  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 

fazine,  is  in  terms  touching  from  simple 
ignity:  '*  April  8,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Crom- 
well, aged  82,  daughter  of  the  late  Richard 
Cromwell,  once  Lord  Protector  of  these 
Realms."  These  two  ladies  are  described 
by  one  who  knew  them,  as  '*  well-bred,  well- 
dressed,  stately  women,  exactly  punctilious, 
but  carrying  about  with  them  a  consciousness 
of  high  rank,  ^ith  a  secret  dread  that  those 
with  whom  they  conversed  should  not  ob- 
serve snd  acknowledge  it"  It  is  stated  that 
some  one,  at  a  watering-place,  wishing  to 
insult  them,  said,  **  Ladies,  your  father  was 
hanged;"  when  Anne  instantly  rejoined, 
'*  but  not  till  he  was  dead." 

The  Posterity  of  Richard  the  Protector 
closed  with  the  first  generation.  Of  a  larre 
family  bom  to  Henry,  one  son  and  one  daugh- 
ter left  descendanta.  This  son,  who  bore 
his  father's  name,  became  a  major  of  foot, 
and  died  in  Spain,  while  with  the  army,  in 
1711,  leaving  a  large  family,  two  of  whom 
were  lawyers;  one  an  ensign  in  the  army; 
another  in  the  Excise  Oflice;  and  a  fiflh, 
named  Thomas,  a  grocer  in  Snow  Hill.  It 
would  appear  that  the  only  male  descend- 
anta of  the  hero  of  Naseby  trace  their  pedi- 
gree through  the  person  last  mentioned ;  but 
the  descendanta  through  females  are  very 
numerous.  The  most  remarkable  of  all  the 
posterity  of  Cromwell  seems  to  have  been  a 
Mrs.  Bendysh,  who  was  his  grand-daughter 
through  his  daughter  Bridget,  by  her  first 
husband.  General  Ireton.  Mrs.  Bendysh 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Protector 
in  person,  and  was  also  like  him  in  many 
features  of  her  mind.  When  she  was  only 
six  yeara  of  age,  he  used  to  allow  her  to  sit 
between  his  knees  at  the  cabinet  councils, 
while  the  roost  important  aflairs  were  dis- 
cussed. Some  one  objecting  to  her  being 
there,  he  said,  **  There  is  no  secret  I  would 
trust  with  any  of  vou,  that  I  would  not  trust 
with  that  infant.'^  To  prove  that  he  was 
right  in  the  eonildence  he  reposed  in  her,  he 
told  her  something  under  a  charge  of  secre- 
cy, and  then  caomd  her  mother  and  grand- 
mother to  try  to  exhort  it  from  her.  Proro- 
isea.  caresses,  and  bribes,  were  first  tried ; 
then  threatenings,  and  even  severe  whip- 
pings ;  but  all  in  vain.  As  a  non-conformist 
during  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James 
II.,  she  used  to  befriend  the  proscribed  clergy, 
in  whose  behalf  riie  had  often  very  severe 
struggles  with  the  magistracjTt  ^nd  generally 
was  victorious.  She  was  privy  to  the  Rye* 
House  Pk)t,  and  the  projecto  which  led  to 
the  Revolution;  and  previous  to  the  latter 
event,  when  cheapening  goods  in  shops, 
would  drop  parcels  of  papers  calculated  to 
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prepare  the  public  mind  for  what  wu  about 
to  take  place.  lo  latter  kfe,  when  a  widow, 
she  resided  at  South-Town,  near  Yarmouth, 
where  she  carried  on  business  in  salt  works 
and  the  rearing  of  cattle,  for  which  her  mas- 
culine mind  and  frame  o'f  body  eminently 
fitted  her.  She  had  all  her  grandfather's 
activity  of  spirit,  and  the  same  enthusiastic 
and  visionary  kind  of  piety.  Against  ail  dis- 
appointments and  vexations  she  had  one 
never-failing  resource ;  she  rejoiced  at  every 
thing  as  it  arrived ;  if  she  apcceeded,  she 
was  thankful ;  if  she  suffered  adversity,  she 
was  still  more  thankful.  Passionately  fond 
of  the  memory  of  her  grandfather,  from 
whom  she  said  she  had  learned  every  thing, 
she  admired  him  in  nothing  so  much  as  his 
saintliness,  always  speaking  of  him  as  '*a 
chosen  vesseV  *'  a  regenerated  child  of 
God,  divinely  inspired,*'  and  so  forth.  This 
was  inconvenient,  for  a  hundred  would  join 
her  in  calling  her  father  a  great  soldier,  for 
one  who  would  allow  him  to  have  been  a 
sincere  saint.  Travelling  once  in  a  stage- 
coach, and  speakinff  of  him  in  her  usual 
phraseology,  she  called  forth  some  remarks 
of  a  particularly  ungracious  nature  from  a 
gentleman  who  sat  in  the  same  vehicle. 
These  she  rebutted,  and  a  very  violent  alter- 
cation took  place,  which  lasted  till  the  con- 
clusion of  the  stage.  Mrs.  Bendysh  then 
took  her  opponent  aside,  and  told  him  with 
great  composure  that  he  had  belied  the  most 
pious  man  that  ever  lived ;  that  Cromweirs 
blood,  which  flowed  in  her  veins,  would  not 
allow  her  to  pass  over  the  indignities  he  had 
cast  upon  his  memory  in  her  presence ;  that 
though  she  could  not  handle  a  sword,  she 
could  fire  a  pistol  as  well  as  he;  and  she 
demanded  immediate  satisfaction  for  the  in- 
jured honor  of  the  family.  The  gentleman, 
now  for  the  first  time  informed  of  the  rela- 
tionship, asked  her  pardon,  and  said  so  much 
in  praise  of  the  brighter  side  of  her  grand 
father's  character,  that  the  journey  was  con- 
tinued in  peace. 

'*  She  would  frequently,**  says  a  gentle- 
man who  had  seen  her  when  be  was  a  boy, 
*'  come  to  visit  at  my  father's  [in  Yarmouth] 
at  nine  or  ten  at  night,  and  sometimes  later, 
if  the  doors  were  not  shut  up.  On  such  visits 
she  generally  staid  till  about  one  in  the 
morning.  Such  late  visits,  in  these  sober 
times,  were  considered  by  her  friends  as 
highly  inconvenient;  yet  nobody  complained 
of  them  to  her.  The  respect  she  universally 
commanded,  gave  her  a  licence  in  this,  and 
many  other  irregularities.  She  would,  on 
her  visits,  drink  wine  in  great  plenty,  and 
the  wine  used  to  put  her  tongue  into  very 
brisk  motion.  When  she  kept  clear  of  her 
enthusiastic  fireaks,  she  was  highly  enter- 
taining.   She  had  strong  sense,  a  free  and 


spirited  elocution,  and  much  knowledge  of 
the  world.  There  was  an  old  mare  that  bad 
been  her  faithful  compankm  for  many  years. 
The  old  mare  and  her  manoeuvres  were  as 
well  known  at  Yarmouth,  as  the  old  lady. 
On  this  mare  she  was  generally  mounted ; 
but,  towards  the  end  of  her  life,  the  mare 
was  prevailed  on  to  draw  a  chaise,  in  which 
Mrs.  Bendysh  often  seated  herselC  She 
would  never  suffer  a  servant  to  attend  her 
in  these  night  visits ;  *  God,'  she  said,  «  ^'as 
her  guard,  and  she  would  have  no  other.' 
When  the  mare  began  to  move,  Mrs.  Ben* 
dysh  began  to  sinff  a  psalm  or  one  of  Watt's 
hymns,  m  a  very  loud,  but  not  very  harmo- 
nious key ;  and  thus  the  two  old  souls,  the 
mare  and  her  mistress,  one  gently  trotting, 
and  the  other  loudly  singing,  jogged  on,  the 
length  of  a  short  mile  from  Yarn 


brought  them  home."* 


ifarmouth,  which 


TOO  LATE. 

Some  men  are  always  too  late,  and  there- 
fore accomplish  through  life  nothing  worth 
naming.  If  they  promise  to  meet  you  at 
such  an  hour,  they  are  never  present  till 
thirty  minutes  after.  No  matter  how  im- 
portant the  business  is  ^ther  to  yourself  or 
to  him,  he  is  just  as  tardy.  If  he  takes  a 
passage  in  the  steamboat,  he  arrives  just  as 
the  boat  has  left  the  wharf,  and  the  cars 
have  started  a  few  minutes  before  he  arrives. 
His  dinner  has  been  waiting  for  him  so  long, 
that  the  cook  is  out  of  patience,  and  half  the 
time  is  obliged  to  set  the  table  again. 

This  course  the  character  we  have  described 
always  pursues.  He  is  never  in  season,  at 
church,  at  a  place  of  business,  at  his  meals,  or 
in  his  bed.  Persons  of  such  habits  we  cannot 
but  despise.  Much  rather  would  we  have 
a  man  too  early  to  see  us,  always  ready,  even 
if  he  should  carry  out  his  principles  to  the 
extent  of  the  good  deacon,  who,  in  following  to 
the  tomb  the  remains  of  a  husband  and  father, 
hinted  to  the  bereaved  widow  that,  at  a  proper 
time,  he  should  be  happy  to  marry  her.  The 
deacon  was  just  in  season ;  for  scarcely  had 
the  relatives  and  friends  retired  to  the  bouse 
before  the  parson  made  the  proposition  to  the 
widow.  "  You  are  too  late, '  said  she ;  *'  the 
deacon  spoke  to  me  at  the  grave."  Scores 
have  lost  opportunities  of  making  fortunes, 
receiving  favors,  and  obtaining  husbands  and 
wives,  by  being  a  few  minutes  too  late.  Al- 
ways speak  in  season,  and  be  ready  at  the 
appointed  boar.   We  would  not  give  a  fig  for 


*  The  Bhoy  article  it  compoeed  of  tlie  mora  inte* 
rpttisg  pvticalen  oonuined  la  NoUe*i  Meooin  of 
tbe  CromwtU  Pamilj. 
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a  man  who  \b  not  punctual  to  his  engagements, 
and  who  never  roakre  np  his  mind  to  a  certain 
course  till  the  time  is  lost  Those  who  bang 
btck,  hesitate,  and  tremble — who  are  never 


on  hand  for  a  journey,  a  trade,  a  sweetheart, 
or  apything  else — are  poor  sloths,  and  are  ill 
calcu«atid  to  get  a  living  in  this  stirring 
world !— AnoTi. 


MDLLE.  JETTY  TREFPZ. 


Few  artutes  have  enjoyed  a  career  less 
chequered  by  reverses  or  vacillations  of  for- 
tiiae  than  the  popular  subject  whose  Portrait 
'»  here  presentee*    At  the  very  outset  of  her 

▼oui.— MO.  2.— 48 


career,  she  became  a  favorite ;  and,  althoujsrh 
still  very  young,  her  many  successes  have 
made  her  name  familiar  in  Germany  and  in 
England.    Jetty  Trefia,  i»  additim  to  her 
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musical  abilities,  anites  the  advantagee  of  a 
prettv  and  piquant  ezpresBion  of  ftoe,  and  a 
bigbfy  amiable  character,  attractive  manner, 
and  ail  the  accompliahmenta  which  a  tho- 
rough education  can  bestow. 

^tty  TreflOe — or  rather  Henrietta  de 
Th  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  d,  since  Treffz  is  only  her  (ami- 
]y  name  by  the  maternal  side — was  bom  at 
Vienna,  on  the  28Lh  of  June,  1826.  Her 
father,  a  Polish  gentleman,  was  an  officer  in 
the  Austrian  service.  Her  mother  was  the 
daugiiter  of  the  beautiful  Laura  Schwan,  of 
Maiiheim,  who  was  beloved  by  Frederick 
Schiller,  and  made  immortal  by  the  verses 
that  great  dramatic  writer  wrote  in  honor  of 
her  personal  charms  and  mental  accomplish- 
ments. Undazzled  by  the  genius  of  Ger- 
many's greatest  poet,  although  flattered  by 
the  homage  of  his  deathless  muse,  lAura 
Schwan  preferred  the  humbler  claims  of  Pro< 
feasor  Treffz,  and  ultimately  was  married  to 
him.  Jetty*s  mother,  the  offipring  of  this 
alliance,  being  independent,  ^ve  her  daugh- 
ter the  best  possible  education;  but,  at  the 
age  of  thirteen,  her  mother's  fortune  was 
lost,  through  the  embezzlement  of  an  agent: 
however,  Jetty's  celebrity  was  acquir^  by 
this  untoward  event,  as  she  was  compelled  to 
resort  to  her  natural  endowmenta,  as  a  means 
of  existence.  Prince  Giuseppe  Poniatowsky, 
a  patron  of  the  arts,  and  a  composer  of  no 
mean  acquirement,  was  the  first  to  discover 
Jetty's  precocious  abilities.  He  had  been  an 
intimate  friend  of  her  father,  and  induced  her 
to  submit  her  musical  capacity  to  competent 
guidance.  Her  first  master  was  Gentilhuo- 
mo,  an  Italian  professor  of  note.  Her  pro- 
gress was  remarkable,  and  soon  attracted  the 
notice  of  Merelli,  the  direclorof  the  Viennese 
Italian  Opera,  by  whom  she  was  engaged. 
Much,  however,  to  Jetty's  disappointment, 
after  she  had  studied  a  varied  and  extensive 
repertoire,  the  manager  gave  her  no  part  to 
play  for  a  whole  year ;  and  she  then  threw 
up  her  engagement,  and  left  for  Dresden, 
where,  in  her  fifteenth  year,  she  made  her 
debut  as  CHulietta^  in  Bellini's  '*  I  Capuletti 
ed  i  Montecchi."  Jetty's  success  was  com- 
plete, and  she  was  presented  to  the  Queen 
of  Saxony,  in  her  rosjesty's  box.  So  much 
etruck  was  the  Queen  with  Jetty's  promis- 
ing talents,  she  not  only  received  the  debu' 
ianie  most  graciously,  but  she  placed  her 
under  the  famed  Morlacchi's  tuition  for  sing- 
ing lessons,  at  her  Majesty's  expense.  After 
«  brilliant  season  of  a  year  in  Dresden,  Jetty 
went  to  Leipzic,  where  she  had  the  good 
fortune  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  great 
Mendelssohn,  who,  with  that  liberality  and 
generous  policy  which  always  marked  his 
-conduct  towards  artists  of  merit,  at  once  took 
a  lively  interest  in  her  welfare,  and  did  all 
.in  bit  power  to  assist  hen    He  taught  her 


his  own  songs;  and,  at  the  last  of  the  Gew- 
andhaos  Concerts,  where  she  sang  with  the 
greatest  sncoess,  composed  expressly  for  her 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  nis  songs,  the 
well-known  Volkslied,  **Es  ist  bestims  io 
Gothen  Rath,'*  which  Jetty  Tre&  sang,  for 
the  first  time,  with  the  roost  decided  effect 
To  Mendelssohn  Jetty  TreflSe  is  indebted  for 
that  aniversality  of  style  which  is  so  remark- 
able a  characteristic  of  her  talent.  From 
Leipzic  Jetty  returned  to  Vienna,  and  eob- 
sequently  visited  Dresden,  Leipzic,  Berlin, 
Frankfort,  and  Presburg  with  continued  suc- 
cess, more  especially  in  Mozart's  operas. 
The  Vienna  revolution  of  1848  drove  Jetty 
Trefi&,  like  so  many  other  artislest  from  her 
native  country,  and  she  came  to  this  country 
(England.)  She  made  her  debut  before  the 
classic  audience  of  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
and  made  a  decided  impression,  her  mezzo- 
soprano  organ  being  much  admired,  as  well 
as  her  taste  and  simplicity,  in  Mozart's  **  Voi 
chesapete,"  which  was  encored.  She  had 
soon  the  honor  of  singing  before  her  Majesty 
at  Buckingham  Palace,  and  was  a  second 
time  engaged  at  the  Philharmonic  Society. 
She  sang  at  various  other  concerts  in  town 
and  in  the  provinces;  and  at  the  opening 
festival  of  the  new  Liverpool  Philharmonic 
Hall,  with  Grisi,  Viardot,  Alboni,  Mario, 
Herr  Formes,  Sic.  M.  Julien  ultimately 
secured  her  services  last  season  for  his  con- 
certs, and  has  re-engaged  her  for  the  present 
year.  She  is  nightly  encored  twice  and 
thrice  in  her  songs ;  her  '*  Trab,  trab,"  is  on 
every  barrel-organ,  and  is  whistled  or  sung 
in  every  street  Jetty  Treffie  is  distinguished, 
like  Jenny  Lind,  for  her  readiness  to  sing  at 
charities  or  for  brother  or  sister  artisle$  in 
misfortune ;  and  such  amiability  adds  lustre 
to  the  artistic  acquirements  which  prompted 
Mendelssohn  to  declare  that  Jetty  Treflk 
was  the  best  Lieder-Mongerinn  in  Germany; 
and  she  bids  lair  to  gain  equal  distinction 
here,  as  she  sings  our  national  ballads  to  the 
evident  delight  of  her  audiences. — London 
Ili.  News,  JVov.  16, 1860. 


Eroluh  Navt. — ^An  anecdote  is  told  of  a 
captain  in  the  service,  since  dead,  that  while 
carrying  out  a  British  ambassador  to  his  station 
abroad,  a  quarrel  arose  on  the  subject  of  prece- 
dency. High  words  were  exchanged  between 
them  on  the  quarter-deck,  when  at  length 
the  ambassador,  thinking  to  silence  the  cap* 
tain,  exclaimed,  **  Recollect,  sir,  I  am  the 
representative  of  his  majesty."  ••  Then,  sir," 
retorted  the  captain,  •«  recollect  that  here  I 
am  more  than  majesty  itself.  Can  the  kin? 
seize  a  fellow  up  and  gnre  him  three  dozen  t" 
Further  argument  was  useless-— the  diploma 
tkt  struck. 
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f  Prom  the  DubUo  UniTereity  Mag«sin«.] 

LADY  ALICE  DAVENTRY;  OR,  THE 

NIGHT  OP  CRIME. 

Datvttkt  Hall,  near  the  little  village  of 
the  aame  name  in  Cumberland,  is  the  almoet 
regal  residence  of  the  Clififords;  yet  it  does 
not  bear  their  name,  nor,  tiil  within  the  last 
qoarter  of  a  century,  had  it  come  into  their 
possession.  The  tragical  event  which  con- 
signed it  to  the  hands  of  a  distant  branch  of 
tl^  Daventry  family,  is  now  almost  forgotten 
by  its  occupants,  but  still  lingers  in  the 
memor^  of  some  of  humbler  rank,  who,  in 
days  gone  by,  were  tenants  under  Sir  John 
Daventry,  the  last  of  a  long  line  of  baronets 
of  that  name.  Few  men  have  entered  life 
under  happier  auspices :  one  of  the  oldest 
baronets  m  the  kingdom,  in  one  sense,  but 
just  of  age,  in  the  other,  possessed  of  an 
unencombered  rent  roll  of  £20,000  per  an- 
num, be  might  probablv  have  selected  his 
bride  from  the  fairest  of'^the  English  aristoc- 
racy; but  when  he  was  twenty-three  he 
married  the  beautiful  and  poor  daughter  of 
an  officer  residing  in  his  vicinity.  It  was  a 
love-match  on  his  side — one  partly  of  love, 
partly  of  ambition,  on  hers ;  their  union  was 
not  very  long^  neither  was  it  very  happy,  and 
when  Lady  Daventry  died,  leaving  an  infant 
daughter  to  his  care,  at  the  expiration  of  his 
year  of  mourning  he  chose  as  his  second 
wife  the  wealthy  and  high-born  widow  of  the 
eoonty  member.  This  was  a  marriage  de 
eonvenaneej  and  might  have  perhaps  proved 
a  fortunate  one,  as  it  secured  to  Sir  John  a 
wife  suited  to  nphold  his  dignity  and  the 
style  of  his  establishment,  at  the  same  time 
conferring  on  the  little  Clara  the  care  of  a 
mother,  and  the  society  of  a  playmate  in  the 
person  of  Charles  Maitlyn,  Lady  Daventry*s 
son  by  her  first  marriage.  But  the  marriage 
of  convenience  did  not  end  more  felicitously 
than  the  marriage  of  love— at  the  end  of  six 
months  Sir  John  found  himself  a  second  time 
a  widower.  His  position  was  now  a  some- 
what nnnsual  one — at  twenty-seven  he  had 
lost  two  wives,  and  was  left  the  sole  guar- 
dian of  two  children,  neither  past  the  age  of 
iniancv ;  Clara  Daventry  was  but  two  years 
old«  Charles  Mardyn  three  years  her  senior. 
Of  these  circumstances.  Sir  John  made  what 
he  conceived  the  best,  provided  attendants 
and  governesses  for  the  children,  consigned 
them  to  the  seclusion  of  the  Hall,  while  he 
repaired  to  London,  procured  a  superb  estab- 
lisbment,  was  famed  for  the  skill  of  his  cooks, 
and  the  goodness  of  his  wines,  and  for  the 
following  eighteen  years  was  an  habitiie  of 
the  clubs,  axM  courtM  by  the  elite  of  London 
society ;  and  thi8>  perhaps,  being  considered 
abkimeless  coarse,  and  inflicting  as  little  of 


any  sort  of  trouble  or  annoyance  as  possible, 
it  must  needs  excite  our  surprise  if  we  do 
not  find  it  producing  corresponding  fruita 
Eighteen  years  make  some  changes  every 
where,  ifuring  these,  Clara  Daventry  had 
become  a  woman,  and  Charles  Mardyn,  hav- 
ing passed  through  Eton  and  Cambridge,  had 
for  the  last  two  years  emulated  his  stepfa- 
ther's style  of  liondon  lifb.  Mr.  Mardyn 
had  left  his  fortune  at  the  disposal  of  his 
widow,  whom  he  had  foolishly  loved,  and 
Lady  Daventry,  at  her  death,  divided  the 
Marayn  estates  between  her  husband  and 
son — an  unfair  distribution,  and  one  Charles 
was  not  disposed  to  pardon.  He  was  that 
combination  so  often  seen — the  union  of 
talent  to  depravity ;  of  such  talent  as  the 
union  admits — ^talent  which  is  never  first- 
rate,  though  to  the  many  it  appears  so;  it  is 
only  unscrupulous,  and  consequentlv,  has  at 
its  command,  engines  which  virtue  dares  not 
use.  Selfish  and  profligate,  he  was  that  mix- 
ture of  strong  passions  and  indomitable  will, 
with  a  certain  strength  of  intellect,  a  win- 
ning manner,  and  noble  appearance.  Clara 
possessed  none  of  these  external  gifts.  Low 
and  insignificant  looking,  her  small,  pale 
features,  narrow  forehead,  and  cunning  gray 
eyes,  harmonized  with  a  disposition  sin^n* 
larly  weak,  paltry,  and  manceuvring.  Eight- 
een years  had  altered  Sir  John  Daven try's 
appearance  less  than  his  mind ;  he  had  grown 
mere  corpulent,  and  his  features  wore  a  look 
of  sensual  indulgence,  mingled  with  the  air 
of  authority  of  one  whose  will,  even  in 
trifles,  has  never  been  disputed.  But  in  the 
indolent  voluptuary  of  forty-five  little  re- 
mained of  the  good-humored,  careless  man 
of  twenty-seven.  Selfishness  is  an  ill- weed, 
that  grows  apace ;  Sir  John  Daventry,  hand- 
some, gifted  with  V  air  distingue  and  tho- 
roughly at  ease  in  society,  was  a  sinfifularly 
heartlessand  selfish  sensualist.  Such  changes 
eighteen  years  had  wrought,  when  Clara 
was  surprised  by  a  visit  from  her  father.  It 
was  more  than  two  years  since  he  had  been 
at  the  Hall,  and  the  news  he  brought  was 
little  welcome  to  her.  He  was  about  to 
marry  a  third  time— his  destined  bride  was 
Lady  Alice  Mortimer,  the  daughter  of  a  poor 
though  noble  house,  and  of  whose  beauty, 
though  now  past  the  first  bloom  of  youth, 
report  had  reached  even  Clara's  ears.  From 
Mardyn,  too,  she  had  heard  of  Lady  Alice, 
and  had  fancied  that  he  was  one  of  her  many 
suitors.  Her  congratulations  on  the  event 
were  coldly  uttered;  in  truth,  Clara  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  regand  herself  as 
the  heiress,  and  eventually,  the  mistress  of 
that  princely  estate  where  she  had  passed 
her  childhood;  it  was  the  one  imaginative 
dream  in  a  cold,  worldly  mind.  She  did  not 
desire  riches  to  gratify  her  vanity,  or  to 
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indulge  in  pieaBures.  Clara  Daveotry's 
temperament  wad  too  passionless  to  covet  it 
for  these  purposes;  but  she  had  accustomed 
herself  to  look  on  these  possessions  as  her 
right,  and  to  picture  the  day  when,  through 
their  far  extent,  its  tenants  should  own  her 
rule.  Besides,  Mardyn  had  awoke,  if  not  a 
feeling  of  affection,  in  Clara  Daventry's 
breasC  at  least  a  wish  to  possess  him*-a 
wish  in  which  all  the  sensuous  part  of  her 
nature  (and  in  that  cold  character  there  was 
a  good  deal  that  was  sensuous)  joined.  She 
hiM  perception  to  know  her  own  want  of 
attractions,  and  to  see  that  her  only  hope  of 
winning  this  gay  and  brilliant  man  of  fashion 
was  the  value  her  wealth  might  be  of  in 
repairing  »  fortune  his  present  mode  of  living 
was  likely  to  scatter — a  hope  which,  should 
her  father  marry,  and  have  a  male  heir, 
would  fall  to  the  ground.  In  due  time  the 
papers  announced  the  marriage  of  Sir  John 
Daventry  to  the  Lady  Alice  Mortimer.  They 
were  to  spend  their  honeymoon  at  Daventry. 
The  evening  before  the  marriage,  Charles 
Mazdyn  arrived  at  the  Hall;  it  was  some 
time  since  he  had  last  }^en  there ;  it  was  a 
singular  day  to  select  for  leaving  London, 
ana  Clara  noticed  a  strange  alteration  in  his 
appearance,  a  negligence  of  dress,  and  per- 
turbation of  manner  unlike  his  ordinary  self- 
possession,  that  made  her  think  that,  perhaps, 
ne  had  realljr  loved  her  destined  step-mother. 
Still,  if  so,  it  was  strange  his  coming  to  the 
HalL  The  following  evening  brought  Sir 
John  and  Lady  Alice  Daventry  to  their  bridal 
home.  The  Hall  had  been  newly  decorated 
for  the  occasion,  and,  in  the  general  confusion 
and  interest,  Cfara  found  herself  degraded 
from  the  consideration  she  had  before  received. 
Now  the  Hall  was  to  receive  anew  mistress, 
one  graced  with  title,  and  the  stamp  of 
ftshion.  These  are  offenses  little  minds  can 
hardly  be  thought  to  overlook ;  and  as  Clara 
Daventry  stood  in  the  spacious  hall  to  wel- 
come her  step-mother  to  her  home,  and  she 
who  was  henceforward  to  take  the  first  place 
there,  the  Ladv  Alice,  in  her  rich  travelling 
costume,  stood  before  her,  the  contrast  was 
Btrikin^-^the  unattractive,  ugly  girl,  beside 
the  brilliant  London  beauty—- the  bitter  feel- 
ings of  envy  and  resentment  that  then  paraed 
throuffh  Clara's  mind  cast  their  shade  on  her 
after  destiny.  During  the  progress  of  dinner, 
Clara  noticed  the  extreme  singularity  of 
Mardyn's  manner ;  noticed  also  the  sudden 
flush  of  crimson  that  d^ed  Lady  Alice's 
cheek  on  first  beholding  him,  whlcn  was  ibl- 
lowed  by  an  increased  and  continued  paleness. 
There  was  at  their  meeting,  however,  no 
embarrassment  on  his  part— nothing  but  the 
well-bred  ease  of  the  man  of  the  world  was 
observable  in  his  congratulations;  but  during 
diDMr  Charles  Mardyn's  eyes  were  fixed  on 


Lady  Alice  with  the  quiet  steaUhine^  of 
one  calmly  seekin^r  to  penetrate  through  a 
mystery  ;  and,  despite  her  eflforts  to  appear 
unconcerned,  it  was  evident  she  felt  dis- 
tressed by  his  scrutiny.  The  dinner  was 
soon  dispatched ;  Lady  Alice  complained  of 
fatigue,  and  Clara  conducted  her  to  the  bou- 
doir designed  for  her  private  apartment*  As 
she  was  returning  she  met  Mardyn. 

"  Is  Lady  Alice  in  the  boudoir  f"  he  asked. 

**Yes,"  she  replied,  **you  do  not  want 
herr' 

Without  answering,  he  passed  on,  and, 
opening  the  door,  Charles  Mardyn  stood  be- 
fore the  Lady  Alice  Daventry,  his  step&ther's 
wife. 

She  was  sitting  on  a  low  stool,  and  in  a 
deep  reverie,  her  cheek  resting  on  one  of  her 
fiiiry-like  hands.  She  was  indeed  a  beautiful 
woman.  No  longer  very  young — she  was 
about  thirty,  but  still  very  lovely,  and  some- 
thing almost  infantine  in  the  arch  innocence 
of  expression  that  lighted  a  countenance  cast 
in  the  moat  delicate  mould — she  looked,  in 
every  feature,  the  child  of  rank  and  fashion; 
so  delicate,  so  fragile,  with  those  pelitet 
features,  and  that  son  pink  flesh,  and  poutinff 
coral  lips ;  and,  in  her  very  essence,  she  had 
all  those  qualities  that  belong  to  a  spoiled 
child  of  fiishion — wayward,  violent  in  tem- 
per, capricious,  and  volatile.  She  staned 
from  her  reverie ;  she  had  not  expected  to 
see  Mardyn,  and  betrayed  much  emotion  at 
his  abrupt  entrance;  for,  as  though  in  an 
agony  of^  shame,  she  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands,  and  turned  awa^  her  head,  yet  her 
attitude  was  very  femmine  and  attractive, 
with  the  glossy  ringlets  of  rich  brown  hair 
falling  in  a  shower  over  the  fair  soft  arms, 
and  the  whole  so  graceful  in  its  defenseless- 
ness,  and  the  forbearance  it  seemed  to  ask. 
Yet,  whatever  Mardyn's  purpose  might  be, 
it  did  not  seem  to  turn  him  from  it;  the 
sternness  on  his  countenance  increased  as  he 
drew  a  chair,  and,  sitting  down  close  beside 
her,  waited  in  silence,  gazing  at  his  com* 
panion  till  she  should  uncover  her  face.  At 
length  the  hands  were  dropped,  and,  with  an 
eflbrt  at  (Calmness,  Lady  Alice  looked  up^  but 
again  averted  her  gaze  as  she  met  his. 

"  When  we  last  met.  Lady  Alice,  it  was 
under  different  circumstances,"  he  said,  sar 
castically.  She  bowed  her  head,  but  made 
no  answer. 

*'  I  fear,"  he  continued,  in  the  same  tone, 
**my  congratulations  may  not  have  seemed 
warm  enough  on  the  happ^  cliange  in  your 
prospects;  they  were  unfeigned,  I  aiiure 
yott.''    Lady  Alice  colored. 

*«  These  Uunts  are  uncalled  for,  Mardyn," 
she  replied  faintly. 

**No;  that  would  be  unfiiir,  indeed,"  he 
continued,  in  the  same  bitter  tone,  "  to  JUady 
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Alice  Daventry,  who  has  always  displayed 
flQch  eonsideratton  fbr  all  my  feelings." 

**  Yoa  neyer  seemed  to  care,"  she  rejoined, 
and  the  wonmn*s  piqne  betrayed  itself  in  the 
tone—**  Yoa  never  tried  to  prevent  it** 

"Prevent  what!" 

She  hesitated,  and  did  not  reply. 

••Pool!"  he  exclaimed,  violently,  ««did 
vou  think  that  if  one  word  of  mine  could 
have  stopped  your  marriage,  that  word  woald 
have  been  saidi  Listen,  Lady  Ah'ce:  I 
loved  yoo  once,  and  the  proof  that  I  did  is 
the  bate  I  now  bear  you.  If  I  had  not  loved 
you,  I  sboold  now  feel  only  contempt  For  a 
time  I  believed  that  you  had  for  me  the  love 
yod  professed.  Ton  chose  differently ;  but 
tboogh  that  is  over,  do  not  think  that  all  is. 
I  have  sworn  to  make  you  feel  some  of  the 
misery  you  caused  me.  Lady  Alice  Daven- 
try,  do  yon  doubt  that  that  oath  ^all  be 


lis  violence  had  terrified  her — she  was 
deadly  pale,  and  seemed  ready  to  faint ;  hot 
a  burst  of  tears  relieved  her. 

••  1  do  not  deserve  this,"  she  said ;  ••  I  did 
love  you — I  swore  it  to  you,  and  you  doubted 
me.'^ 

••  Had  I  no  reason  ?**  he  asked. 

••  None  that  you  did  not  cause  yourself; 
your  unfounded  jealousy,  your  determinatinn 
to  humble  me,  drove  me  to  the  step  I  took.*' 
.  The  expression  of  his  countenance  some- 
what changed ;  he  had  averted  his  face  so 
that  she  could  not  read  its  meaning,  and  over 
it  passed  no  sign  of  relenting,  out  a  look 
more  wholly  triumphant  than  it  had  yet  worn. 

When  be  turned  to  Lady  Alice  it  was 
changed  to  one  of  mildness  and  sorrow. 

•*  You  will  drive  me  mad^  Alice,"  he  ut- 
tered, in  a  low,  deep  voice.  ••  May  heaven 
forgive  me  if  I  have  mistaken  you ;  you  told 
mc  yoo  loved  me." 

••1  told  you  the  truth,"  she  rejoined, 
quickly. 

••But  how  soon  that  love  changed,"  he 
said,  in  a  balMoubting  tone,  as  if  willing  to 
be  convinced. 

•*It  never  changed!"  she  replied,  vehe- 
mently. •*  You  doubted — ^you  were  jealous, 
and  left  me.    I  never  ceased  to  love  you." 

••  Yoo  do  not  love  me  now  I*'  he  asked. 

She  was  silent;  but  a  low  sob  sounded 
through  the  room,  and  Charles  Mardyn  was 
again  at  her  feet;  and,  while  the  marriage- 
vows  had  scarce  died  from  her  lips,  Lady 
Alice  Daventry  was  exchanging^  forgiveness 
with,  and  listening  to  protestations  of  love 
from  the  son  of  the  man  to  whom,  a  few 
hoars  before,  she  had  sworn  a  wife's  fidelity, 

It  is  a  scene  which  needs  some  explana 
tion;  best  heard,  however,  from  Mardyn*8 
lips.  A  step  was  heard  along  the  passage, 
and  Mardyn,  passing  through  a  side-ooor,  re- 


paired to  Clara*s  apartment  He  found  her 
engaged  on  a  book.  Laying  it  down,  she 
bestowed  on  him  a  look  of  inquiry  as  he 
entered. 

••  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  Clara,"  he  said. 

Fixing  her  cold  gray  eyes  on  his  fece,  she 
awaited  his  questions. 

••  Has  not  this  sudden  step  of  Sir  John's 
surprised  you !" 

••  It  has,"  she  said,  quietly. 

••  Your  prospects  are  not  so  sure  as  they 
were  ?** 

••  No,  they  are  changed,*'  she  said,  in  the 
same  quiet  tone,  and  impassive  countenance. 

••  And  yon  feel  no  great  love  to  your  new 
stepmother  1" 

••  I  have  only  seen  Lady  Alice  once,"  she 
replied,  fidgeting  on  her  seat 

••  Well,  you  will  see  her  oflener,  now,"  he 
observed.  *•  I  hope  she  will  make  the  Hall 
pleasant  to  you." 

•*  Yon  have  some  motive  in  this  conversa- 
tion," said  Clara,  calmly.  ••  You  may  trust 
me,  I  do  not  love  Lady  Alice  sufficiently  to 
betray  you.** 

And  now  her  voice  had  a  tone  of  bitterness 
surpassing  Mardyn*8 ;  he  looked  steadily  at 
her ;  she  met  and  returned  his  gaze,  and  that 
interchange  of  looks  seemed  to  satisfy  both. 
Mardyn  at  once  began : 

••Neither  of  us  have  much  cause  to  like 
Sir  John's  new  bride  ;  she  may  strip  you  of 
a  splendid  inheritance,  and  I  have  still  more 
reason  to  detest  her.  Shortly  after  my 
arrival  in  London,  I  met  I^ady  Alice  Morti- 
mer. I  had  heard  much  of  her  beauty — it 
seemed  to  me  to  surpass  all  I  had  heard.  I 
loved  her;  she  seemed  all  playful  simplicity 
and  innocence;  but  I  discovered  she  had 
come  to  the  age  of  calculation,  and  that 
though  many  followed,  and  praised  her  wit 
and  beauty,  1  was  almost  ihe  only  one  who 
was  serious  in  wishing  to  marry  Lord  Morti- 
mer's poor  and  somewhat  passie  daughter* 
She  loved  me,  I  believe,  as  well  as  she  could 
love  any  one.  That  was  not  the  love  I  gave, 
or  asked  in  return.  In  brief,  I  saw  through 
her  sheer  heartlessness,  the  first  moment  I 
saw  her  waver  between  the  wealth  of  an  old 
sensualist,  and  my  love.  I  left  her,  but  with 
an  oath  of  vengeance ;  in  the  pursuit  of  that 
revenue  it  will  be  your  interest  to  assist. 
Will  you  aid  me  ?" 

••  How  can  I  ?"  she  asked. 

••It  is  not  difficult,"  he  replied.  ••Lady 
Alice  and  I  have  met  to-night ;  she  prefers 
me  still.  Let  her  gallant  bridegroom  only 
know  this,  and  we  have  not  much  to  fear." 

Clara  Daventry  paused,  and,  with  clenched 
hands,  and  knit  brow,  ruminated  on  his  words 
— familiar  with  the  labyrinthine  paths  of  tlie 
plotter,  she  was  not  long  silent. 

••  I  think  I  see  what  yoo  mean,"  she  said. 
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'*  And  I  suppoee  you  have  proyided  means  to 
accomplish  your  scheme  ?" 

**  They  are  provided  for  ns.  Where  could 
we  find  materials  more  made  to  our  hands  ? 
— a  few  insinuations,  a  conversation  over- 
heard, a  note  conveyed  opportunely — ^these 
are  trifles,  but  trifles  are  the  levers  of  human 
action." 

There  was  no  more  said  then ;  each  saw 
partly  through  the  insincerity  and  falsehood 
of  the  other,  yet  each  knew  they  agreed  in  a 
common  object.  These  were  strange  scenes 
to  await  a  bride,  on  the  first  eve  in  her  new 
home. 

:  Two  or  three  months  have  passed  since 
these  conversations.  Sir  John  Daventry's 
manner  has  changed  to  his  bride :  he  is  no 
longer  the  lover,  but  the  severe,  exacting 
husband.  It  may  be  that  he  is  annoyed  at 
all  his  long-confirmed  bachelor  habits  being 
broken  in  upon,  and  that,  in  time,  he  wiu 
become  used  to  the  change,  and  settle  down 
contentedly  in  his  new  capacity;  but  yet 
something  more  than  this  seems  to  be  at  the 
bottom  of  his  discontenL  'Since  a  confiden- 
tial conversation,  held  over  their  wine  be- 
tween him  and  Charles  Mardyn,  his  manner 
had  been  unusually  captiou&  Mardyn  had, 
afler  submitting  some  time,  taken  umbrage 
at  a  marked  insult,  and  set  off  for  London. 
On  Lady  Alice,  in  especial,  her  husband 
spent  his  fits  of  ill-humor.  With  Clara,  he 
was  more  than  ever  friendly ;  her  position 
was  now  the  most  enviable  in  that  house. 
But  she  strove  to  alleviate  her  stepmother's 
discomforts  by  every  attention  a  daughter 
could  be  supposed  to  show,  and  these  proofs 
of  amiable  feeling  seemed  to  touch  Sir  John, 
and  as  the  alienation  between  him  and  his 
wife  increased,  to  cement  an  attachment  be- 
tween Clara  and  her  father. 

Long  and  dreary  did  the  next  four  months 
appear  to  the  beautiful  Lady  of  Daventry, 
who,  accustomed  to  the  flattery  and  adulation 
of  the  London  world,  could  ill-endure  the 
seclusion  and  harsh  treatment  of  the  Hall. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  Charles  Mardyn 
again  made  bis  appearance ;  the  welcome  he 
received  from  Sir  John  was  hardly  courteous. 
Clara's  manner,  too,  seemed  constrained ;  but 
his  presence  appeared  to  remove  a  weight 
from  Lady  Alice's  mind,  and  restore  her  a 
^rtion  of  her  former  spirits.  From  the 
moment  of  Mardyn*8  arrival.  Sir  John  Daven- 
try*8  manner  changed  to  bis  wife :  he  aban- 
doned the  use  of  sarcastic  language,  and 
avoided  all  occasion  of  dispute  with  her,  but 
assumed  an  icy  calmness  of  demeanor,  the 
more  dangerous,  because  the  more  clear- 
sighted. He  now  confided  his  doubts  to 
Clara ;  he  had  heard  from  Mardyn  that  his 
wife  had,  before  her  marriage,  professed  an 
attachment  to  him.    In  this,  though  jestingly 


alluded  to,  there  was  much  to  work  on  a 
jealous  and  exacting  husband.  The  contrast 
in  age,  in  manner,  and  appearance,  was  too 
marked,  not  to  allow  of  the  suspicion  that 
his  superiority  in  wealth  and  position  had 
turned  the  scale  in  his  favor— a  suspicioa 
which,  cherished,  had  grown  to  be  the  demoa 
that  allowed  him  no  peace  of  mind,  and  built 
op  a  &brie  fraught  with  wretchedness  on  this 
slight  foundation.  AH  this  period  Lady 
Alice's  demeanor  to  Mardyn  was  but  too 
well  calculated  to  deepen  these  suspicions. 
Now,  too,  had  come  the  time  to  strike  a 
decisive  blow.  In  this  Clare  was  thought  a 
fitting  instrument 

'*  You  are  indeed  unjust,"  she  said,  with  a 
skillfiil  assumption  of  earnestness ;  ^Ladjr 
Alice  considers  she  should  be  a  mother  to 
Charles— they  meet  often ;  it  is  that  she  may 
advise  him.  She  thinks  he  is  extrevagant — 
that  he  spends  too  much  time  in  London,  and 
wishes  to  make  the  country  more  agreeable 
to  him." 

«<  Yes,  Clary,  I  know  she  does ;  she  would 
be  glad  to  keep  the  fellow  always  near  her." 

**  You  mistake,  sir,  1  assure  you ;  I  have 
been  with  them  when  they  were  together; 
their  language  has  been  aflTectionate,  but  as 
far  as  the  relationship  authorizes." 

**Our  opinions  on  that  head  difier.  Clary ; 
she  deceived  me,  and  she  shall  sufifer  for  it 
She  never  told  me  she  had  known  him ;  the 
fellow  insulted  me  by  informing  me  when  it 
was  too  late.  He  did  not  wish  to  interfere — 
it  was  over  now— he  told  me  with  a  sneer." 

«<  He  was  wounded  by  her  treatment ;  so 
wounded,  tliat,  except  as  your  wife,  and  to 
show  you  respect,  I  know  he  would  never 
have  spoken  to  her.  But  if  your  doubts  can 
not  be  hushed,  they  may  be  satisfactorily  dis- 
pelled." 

"How— tell  me r 

"  Lady  Alice  and  Charles  sit  every  morn- 
ing in  the  library ;  there  are  curtained  re- 
cesses there,  in  any  of  which  you  may  conceal 
yourself,  and  hear  what  passes." 

"  Good— good ;  but  if  you  hint  or  breathe 
to  them—" 

^I  merely  point  it  out,"  she  interrupted, 
M  as  a  proof  of  my  perfect  belief  in  Charles' 
principle,  and  Lady  Alice's  afifection  for  you. 
If  a  word  passes  that  militates  against  that 
belief  1  will  renouoce  it" 

A  sneer  distorted  Sir  John's  features.— 
When  not  blinded  by  passion,  he  saw  clearly 
through  character  and  motives.  He  had  by 
this  qiacerned  Clara's  dislike  to  I^dy  Alice, 
and  now  felt  convinced  she  suggested  the 
scheme  as  she  guessed  he  would  have  his 
suspicions  confirmed.  He  saw  thus  far,  but 
he  did  not  see  through  a  far  darker  plot— he 
did  not  see  that,  in  the  deep  game  they 
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played  anfainst  him,  Charles  and  Clara  were 
cof^federates. 

That  was  a  pleasant  room ;  without,  through 
bayed  windows,  lay  a  wide  and  fertile  pros- 
pect of  sunny  landscape;  within,  it  was 
bandsomely  and  luxurioiMly  furnished.  There 
were  books  in  gorgeous  bindings ;  a  range 
of  marble  pillars  swept  its  length;  stands  of 
flowers,  vases  of  agate  and  alabaster,  were 
scattered  on  every  side ;  and  after  fare&k&st 
Mardyo  and  Lady  Alice  made  it  their  sitting- 
voora.  The  morning  after  the  scheme  sug- 
gested by  Clara,  they  were  sitting  in  earnest 
converse,  Lady  Alice,  looking  pale  and  care- 
worn, was  weeping  convulsively. 

**You  tell  me  you  must  go,"  she  said; 
**  and  were  it  a  few  months  later,  I  would 
forsake  all  and  accompany  you.  But  ibr  the 
sake  of  my  unborn  mfant,  you  must  leave 
me.  At  another  time  return,  and  you  may 
claim  me.*' 

"Dear  Alice,"  he  i^hispered  softly,  **dear, 
dear  Alice,  why  did  you  not  know  me  sooner  1 
Wbv  did  you  not  love  me  more,  and  vou 
would  now  have  been  my  own,  my  wifel" 

"  I  was  road,"  she  replied,  sadly ;  "  but  I 
have  paid  the  penalty  of  my  sin  against  you. 
The  last  year  has  been  ooe  of  utter  misery 
to  me.  If  there  is  a  being  on  earth  I  loathe, 
it  b  the  man  I  must  cau  roy  husband ;  my 
hatred  to  him  is  alone  inferior  to  my  love  for 
you.  When  I  think  what  I  sacrificed  for 
him,"  she  continued,  passionately,  "  the  bliss 
of  being  your  wife«  resigned  to  unite  myself 
to  a  vapid  sensualist,  a  man  who  was  a  spend- 
thrift of  his  paasbns  in  youth,  and  yet  asks 
to  be  loved,  as  if  the  woman  most  lost  to  her- 
self could  feel  love  for  him." 

It  was  what  he  wished.  Lady  Alice  had 
spoken  with  all  the  extrava^nce  of  woman's 
exaggeration;  her  companion  smiled;  she 
understood  its  meaning. 

'*  You  despise  me,"  she  said,  **  that  I  could 
marry  the  man  of  whom  I  speak  thus." 

"  No,"  he  replied ;  "  but  perhaps  you  judge 
Sir  John  harshly.  We  musl  own  he  has  some 
cause  for  jealousy." 

Despite  his  guarded  accent,  something 
smote  on  Lady  Alice's  ear  in  that  last  sen- 
tence. She  turned  deadly  pale— was  she 
deceived  1  But  in  fi.  moment  the  sense  of 
her  utter  helplessness  rushed  upon  her.  If 
he  were  false,  nothing  but  destruction  ky 
before  her— she  desperately  closed  her  eyes 
on  her  danger. 

*'  You  are  too  generous,'*  she  replied.  **If 
1  bad  known  what  I  sacrificed — " 

Poor,  wretched  woman,  what  fear  was  in 
her  heart  as  she  strove  to  otter  words  of  con- 
fidence. He  saw  her  apprehensions,  and 
drawing  her  toward  him,  whispered  loving 
words,  and  showered  burning  kisses  on  her 


She  leant  her  head  on  his  breast,  and 
her  long  hair  fell  over  his  arm  as  she  lay 
like  a  child  in  his  embrace. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  library  was  empty, 
when  the  curtains  that  shrouded  a  recess 
near  where  the  lovers  bad  sat  were  drawn 
back,  and  Sir  John  Daventry  emerged  from 
his  concealment  His  countenance  betrayed 
little  of  what  nassed  within ;  every  other 
feeling  was  swallowed  up  in  a  thirst  for  re- 
venge—a thirst  that  would  have  risked  life 
itself  to  accomplish  its  object — for  bis  sus- 
picion had  gone  beyond  the  truth,  black, 
dreadful  as  was  the  truth  to  a  husband's  ears, 
and  he  &ncied  that  his  unborn  infant  owed 
its  origin  to  Charles  Mardyn ;  when,  for  that 
infant  s  sake,  where  no  other  consideration 
could  have  restrained  her,  Lady  Alice  had 
endured  her  woman's  wrong,  and  while  con- 
fessing her  love  for  Mardyn,  refused  to  listen 
to  his  solicitations,  or  to  fly  with  him ;  and 
the  reference  she  had  made  to  this,  and  which 
he  had  overheard,  appeared  to  him  but  a  base 
design  to  palm  the  offi^pring  of  her  love  to 
Mardyn  as  the  heir  to  the  wealth  and  name 
of  Daventry. 

It  wanted  now  but  a  month  of  Lady  Alice's 
confinement,  and  even  Mardyn  and  Clara 
were  perplexed  and  indecisive  as  to  the  ef- 
fect their  stratagem  had  upon  Sir  John.  No 
word  or  si^n  escaped  him  to  betray  what 
pa^ed  withtn— he  seemed  stricken  with  sud- 
den age,  so  stem  and  hard  had  his  counte- 
nance become,  so  fixed  his  icy  calmness. 
They  knew  not  the  volcanoes  that  burned 
beneath  the  nndisturbed  surface.  A  sudden 
fear  fell  upon  them ;  they  were  but  wicked-— 
they  were  not  great  in  wickedness.  Much 
of  what  the^  had  done  appeared  to  them 
clumsy  and  ill-contrived;  yet  their  very  fears 
lest  they  might  be  seen  through  urged  on 
another  attempt,  contrived  to  give  confirma- 
tion to  Sir  John's  suspicions,  should  his  mind 
waver.  So  great  at  this  time  was  Mardyn's 
dread  of  detection  that  he  suddenly  left  the 
HalL  He  knew  Sir  JohnVi  vengeance,  if 
once  roused,  would  be  desperate,  and  feared 
some  attempts  on  his  life.  In  truth  his  posi- 
tion was  a  perilous  one,  and  this  lull  of  fierce 
elements  seemed  to  forerun  some  terrible 
explosion — where  the  storm  might  spend  its 
fury  was  as  yet  hid  in  darkness.  Happy 
was  it  for  the  Lady  Alice  Daventry  that  she 
knew  none  of  these  things,  or  hers  would 
have  been  a  position  of  unparalleled  wretch- 
edness, as  over  the  plotters,  the  deceived, 
and  the  foredoonaed  ones,  glided  on  the  rapid 
moments  that  brought  them  nearer  and  near- 
er, till  they  stood  on  the  threshold  of  crime 
and  death. 

And  now,  through  the  dark  channels  of 
fraud  and  jealousy,  we  have  come  to  the  eve 
of  that  strange  and  wild  page  in  our  story, 
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which  long  attached  a  tragic  intareat  to  the 
halls  of  Daventry,  and  swept  all  but  the  name 
of  that  ancient  family  into  obscurity. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  December,  Lady  Alice 
Daventry  was  confined  of  a  son.  All  the 
usual  demonstrations  of  joy  were  forbidden 
by  Sir  John,  on  the  plea  of  Lady  Alice's 
precarious  situation.  Her  health,  weakened 
by  the  events  of  the  past  year,  had  nearly 
proved  unequal  to  this  trial  of  her  mnrried 
life,  and  the  fifth  morning  after  her  illness 
was  the  first  on  which  the  physician  held  out 
confident  hopes  of  her  having  strength  to 
carry  her  through.  Up  to  that  time  the  sur- 
vival of  the  infant  had  been  a  matter  of 
doubt ;  but  on  that  morning,  as  though  the 
one  slender  thread  had  bound  both  to  exist- 
ence, fear  was  laid  aside,  and  calmness 
reigned  through  the  mansion  of  Daventry. 
On  that  morning,  too,  arrived  a  letter  directed 
to  "The  Lady  Alice  Daventry.^  A  dark 
shade  flitted  over  Sir  John's  face  as  he  read 
the  direction;  then  placing  it  among  his 
other  letters  reserved  for  pirivate  peras^  he 
left  the  room. 

The  day  wore  on,  each  hour  giving  in- 
creasing stren^  to  the  Lady  Alice  and  her 
boy-heir.  Durmg  its  progress,  it  was  no- 
ticed, even  by  the  servants,  that  their  master 
seemed  unusually  discomposed,  and  that  his 
countenance  wore  an  expression  of  ghastly 
paleness.  As  he  sat  alone,  after  dinner,  lie 
drank  glass  after  glass  of  wine,  but  they 
brought  no  flush  to  his  cheek — wrought  no 
change  in  his  appearance;  some  mightier 
spirit  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  the  eflbcts 
of  drink.  At  a  late  hour  he  retired  to  his 
room.  The  physician  bad  previously  paid 
his  last  visit  to  the  chamber  of  his  patient ; 
she  was  in  a  calm  sleep,  and  the  last  doubt 
as  to  her  condition  faded  from  his  mind,  as, 
in  a  confldent  tone,  he  reiterated  his  assur- 
ance to  the  nurse-tender  '*  that  she  might  lie 
down  and  take  some  rest — that  nothing  more 
was  to  be  feared.!' 

The  ekmn  of  a  December's  night  had 
closed,  dark  and  dreary,  around  the  Hall, 
while,  through  the  darkness,  the  wind  drove 
the  heavy  rain  against  the  casements ;  but, 
undisturbed  by  the  rain  and  winds,  the  Lady 
Alice  and  her  infant  lay  in  a  tranquil  sleep ; 
doubt  and  danger  had  passed  from  them ;  the 
grave  had  seemed  to  yawn  toward  the  mo- 
ther and  child,  but  the  clear  color  on  the 
transparent  cheek,  the  soft  and  regular 
breathing  caught  throu^  the  stillness  ot  the 
chamber,  when  the  wmd  had  died  in  the 
distance,  gave  assurance  to  the  nurse  that 
all  danger  was  past ;  and,  wearied  with  the 
watching  of  the  last  four  nights,  she  retired 
to  a  closet  c^pening  from  Lady  Alice's  apart^ 


ment,  and  was  soon  bnried  in  the  heavy 
slumber  of  exhaustion. 

That  profound  sleep  was  rudely  broken 
through  by  wild,  loua  cries,  reaching  over 
the  rage  of  the  elements,  which  had  now 
risen  to  a  storm.  The  terrified  woman 
staggered  to  the  bedroom,  to  witnes  there  a 
fearful  change— sadden,  not  to  be  accounted 
for.  A  night-lamp  shed  its  dim  light  throogb 
the  Apartment  on  a  scene  of  honor  and  mys* 
tery.  All  was  silence  now<-^and  the  Lady 
Alice  stood  erect  on  the  floor,  half  shrouded 
in  the  heavy  curtains  of  the  bed,  and  clasp^ 
ing  her  infant  in  her  arms.  By  this  time  the 
attendants,  roused  from  sleep,  had  reached 
the  apartment,  and  awistH  in  taking  the 
child  from  its  mother's  stiff  embrace ;  it  had 
uttered  no  cry,  and  when  they  brought  it  to 
the  li^ht,  the  blaze  fell  on  features  swollen 
and  lifeless — ^it  was  dead  in  its  helplessnete 
—dead  bv  vblence,  ibr  on  its  throat  were  the 
marks  of  strong  and  sudden  pressure;  hot 
how,  by  whom,  was  a  horrid  mystery.  They 
laid  the  mother  on  the  bed,  and  as  they  did 
80,  a  letter  fell  from  her  grasp^a  wild  fit  of 
delirium  succeeded,  followed  by  a  heavy 
swoon,  fi-om  which  the  physician  failed  in 
awaking  her.  Before  the  night  had  passed, 
Lady  Alice  Daventry  had  been  summoned  to 
her  rest  The  sole  clew  to  the  events  of  that 
night  was  the  letter  which  had  fiillen  from 
LMy  Alice ;  it  the  physician  had  picked  up 
and  read,  but  positively  relused  to  reveal  its 
contents,  more  than  to  hint  that  they  betrayed 
guilt  that  rendered  his  wife  and  child's  re» 
moval  more  a  blessing  than  a  misfortune  to 
Sir  John  Daventry.  Yet  somehow  rumors 
were  heard  that  the  letter  was  in  Charles 
Mardyn's  hand ;  that  it  had  fallen  in  Sir 
John's  way,  and  revealed  to  him  a  guilty 
attachment  between  Mardyn  and  his  wife ; 
but  how  it  came  into  her  hands,  or  how  pro- 
ductive of  such  a  catastrophe  as  the  destrucy 
tion  of  her  in&nt,  her  frenzy,  and  death, 
remained  unknown ;  but  one  further  gleam 
of  light  was  ever  thrown  on  that  dark  tn^;edy. 
The  nurse-tender,  who  had  first  come  to  her 
mistress'  assistance,  declared  that,  as  she  en- 
tered the  room,  she  had  heard  steps  in  quick 
retreat  along  the  gallery  leading  from  Lady 
Alice's  room,  and  a  few  surmised  that,  in  the 
dead  of  night,  her  husband  had  placed  that 
letter  in  her  hand,  and  told  her  he  knew  her 
guilt.  This  was  but  conjecture-Hi  wiM  and 
improbable  one,  perhaps. 

Charles  Mardyn  came  not  again  to  the 
Hall.  What  he  and  Clara  Daventry  thought 
of  what  had  passed,  was  known  only  to  them- 
selves. A  vear  went  on,  and  Clara  and  her 
father  lived  alone — a  year  of  terror  for  fhe 
former,  for  from  that  terrible  night  her  fiither 
had  become  subject  to  bursts  of  savage  pas- 
sion that  filled  her  with  alarm  for  her  own 
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safety ;  thcM,  followed  by  long  fits  of  moody 
silence,  rendered  her  life*  for  a  jwc,  bareaBed 
and  wretched;  but  then  settling  into  eon- 
firoied  insanity,  released  her  from  his  vio- 
lence. Sir  John  Daventry  was  removed  to 
an  asylnnit  and  Clara  waa  mistress  of  the 
Hall.  Another  year  passed  and  she  becsme 
the  wife  of  Charles  Mardyn*  It  was  now 
tiie  harvest  of  their  labors,  aad  reaped  as 
such  harvests  mast  be.  The  pleasures  and 
aoiusements  of  a  London  life  had  grown  di^ 
tasteful  to  Maidyn-— they  palled  on  his  senses* 
and  he  sought  change  in  a  residence  at  the 
Hall;  but  here  greater  disoootent  awaited 
bim.  The  fi»ce  of  conscience  allowed  them 
not  happiness  in  a  place  peopled  with  soeh 
aflBociatwns;  they  were  childless,  they  lived 
in  solitary  state,  unvisited  by  those  of  theu* 
own  ranl[,  who  were  detened  fiom  making 
overtures  of  intimacjr  by  the  stories  that  were 
whispered  affixing  discredit  to  his  name;  his 
pride  and  violent  teroiMr  were  ill  fittCMl  to 
brook  this  neglect;  in  disgust,  they  left 
Daventiy,  and  went  to  Mardyn  Park,  an  old 
seat  left  him  by  his  mother,  on  the  coast  of 
Dorsetshire.  It  was  wildly  situated,  and  hsd 
been  long  uninhabited ;  and  in  this  kmely 
residence  the  cup  of  Clara*s  wretchedness 
was  filled  to  overnowing.  In  Mardyn  there 
was  now  no  trace  lelft  of  the  niaq  who  hsd 
once  captivated  her  iancy ;  prematurely  old, 
soured  in  teniper,  he  had  become  brutal  and 
overbearing ;  for  Ciaiy  he  had  cast  off  every 
semblance  of  decency,  and  indifference  was 
now  usurped  by  hate  and  violence;  their 
childless  c<»)dition  was  made  a  constant 
source  of  bitter  reproach  from  her  husband. 
Time  brought  no  alleviation  to  this  state  of 
wretchedness,  but  rather  increased  their  evil 
passions  and  mutual  abhorrence.  They  had 
long  and  bitterly  disputed  one  day,  after  din- 
ner, and  each  reminded  the  other  of  their 
sins  with  a  vehemence  oi  reproach  that, 
from  the  lips  of  any  other,  must  have  over- 
whelmed the  guilty  pair  with  shame  and 
terror.  Driven  from  the  room  bv  Mardyn*8 
unmanly  violence  and  coarse  epithets,  Clara 
reached  the  drawing-room,  and  spent  some 
hours  struggling  with  the  stings  of  conscience 
aroused  by  Mardyn's  taunts.  They  had 
heard  that  morning  of  Sir  John  Daventry'a 
death,  and  the  removal  of  the  only  being 
who  lived  to  suffer  for  their  sin  had  seemed 
but  to  add  a  deeper  gloom  to  their  miserable 
existence — the  time  was  past  when  any 
thing  could  bid  them  hope.  Her  past  career 
passed  through  the  guilty  woman's  mind,  and 
filled  her  with  dread,  and  a  fearful  looking 
out  for  judgment.  She  had  not  noticed  how 
time  had  fled,  till  she  saw  it  was  long  past 
Mardyn^s  hour  for  retiring,  and  that  he  had 
not  come  up  stairs  yet  Another  hour  pass- 
ed, and  then  a  vague  fear  seized  upon  her 


mind— Ihe  felt  frightened  at  being  akne,  and 
descended  to  the  parlor.  She  had  brought 
no  light  with  her,  and  when  she  reached  the 
door  she  paosed ;  all  in  the  house  seemed  so 
still  she  trembled,  and  turning  the  lock,  en- 
tered the  room.  The  candles  bad  baiot  ont, 
and  the  faint  red  glare  of  the  fire  alone  shone 
through  the  darkness ;  by  the  dim  light  she 
saw  that  Mardyn  was  sitting,  his  arms  folded 
on  the  table,  and  bis  head  reclined  as  if  in 
sleeps  She  tooched  him,  be  stirred  not,  and 
her  hand,  slipping  from  his  shoulder,  fell  upon 
the  table  and  was  wet;  she  saw  that  a  de- 
canter had  been  overturned,  and  fancied 
Mardyn  had  been  drinking, and  fallen  asleep; 
she  hastened  from  the  room  for  a  candle. 
As  she  seized  a  light  burning  in  the  passage, 
she  saw  that  the  hand  she  had  extended  was 
crimsoned  with  blood*  Almost  delirious  with 
tenor,  she  regained  the  room.  The  light' 
from  her  hand  fell  on  the  table*— it  wss  cov- 
ered with  a  pool  of  blood,  that  was  falling 
sbwly  to  the  floor.  With  a  wild  e^rt  she 
raised  her  husband — his  head  fell  on  her  arm 
— <he  throat  was  severed  from  ear  to  eai^— 
the  countenance  set,  and  distorted  in  death. 

In  that  moment  the  curse  of  an  offended 
God  worked  its  final  vengeance  on  guilt — 
Clara  Mardyn  was  a  lunatic. 

HOW  HOLLAND  WAS  GATHERED. 
No  description  can  convey  the  slightest 
notion  of  the  way  in  which  Holland  has  been 
gathered  particle  by  particle,  out  of  the  waste 
of  waters,  of  the  strange  aspect  of  the  conn- 
try,  and  the  incessant  vigilance  and  wonder- 
ous  precautious  by  which  it  is  preserved. 
Holland  is,  in  the  fullest  sense,  an  alluvium 
of  the  sea.  It  consists  of  mnd  and  sand  res- 
cued from  the  ocean,  and  banked  upon  alt 
sides.  Produced  by  the  most  dexterous  and 
indefatigable  exertions,  it  can  be  maintained 
only  by  artificial  means.  If  the  eflbrts  by 
which  it  was  redeemed  from  the  waters 
were  to  be  relaxed,  the  ocean  would  re-assert 
its  rights,  and  the  whole  kingdom  would  bo 
submerged.  The  slightest  accident  might 
sweep  Holland  in  the  deep.  It  was  once 
nearly  undermined  by  an  insect.  Indeed, 
the  necessity  of  destroying  insects  is  so  ur- 
gent, that  the  stork,  a  great  feeder  upon 
them,  is  actually  held  in  veneration,  and  al- 
most every  species  of  bird  is  religiously  pro- 
tected from  injury.  Bird  nesting  was  strict- 
ly prohibited  by  Uw.  The  drift  of  all  this  is 
palpable  enough.  But  it  is  curious  that  the 
very  existence  of  a  great  country  depends  up- 
on such  guarantees. — Bentley^s  Miscellany. 

DENMARK  AND  THE  DUCHI£S.<-8EA  DTKES. 

It  is  DO  new  remark  that  we  often  know 
least  of  what  lies  nearest  to  us,  and  tend  to 
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disregard  whatever  is  easy  of  attainment 
Railways  and  steamboats  are,  it  is  true,  now 
doing  their  best  to  prevent  soch  delinquen* 
cies  for  the  future,  but  the  same  principle 
may  still  be  seen  in  operation.  Our  coun- 
trymeq  overrun  Switzerland  and  Italy,  but 
it  is  the  rarest  thing  possible  to  find  any  one, 
unless  business  have  carried  him  thither, 
who  knows  anything  of  the  opposite  shores  of 
the  North  Sea — couutries  lying  a  day  or 
two's  sail  off,  and  with  which  we  have  the 
strongest  affinities  in  blood,  in  language,  in 
the  best  and  soundest  parts  of  our  national 
character.  The  recent  unhappy  quarrel  has, 
however,  lately  turned  public  attention  in 
that  directioni  and  may  therefore  perhaps  in- 
duce some  tourists,  who  are  .not  content  to 
run  always  along  the  beaten  track,  to  under- 
take a  pilgrimage  to  the  home  of  our  Scan- 
dinavian forefathers— the  really  old  England 
on  the  Baltic.  In  the  land  of  the  Angles, 
still  called  by  the  same  name,( An^ein,)  he 
might  suppose  himself  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
and  should  he  chance  to  be  a  Northumber- 
land man,  he  would  find  himself  quite  at 
home,  and  be  able  to  make  himself  well  un- 
derstood in  the  peninsula  of  Jutland.  In 
some  of  the  Frisian  islands,  as  that  of  Am- 
ram,  which  lies  geographically  nearest  to 
England,  many  words  are  almost  the  same  as 
thoee  commonly  in  use  amongst  u&  The 
irregular  verbs,  for  instance — the  English 
think,  thought^  is  in  Friesish  tkeenk,  thoagkt ; 
bring,  brought,  is  bring,  broaqht.  "  How 
many  miles?"  says  the  Englishman.  *^Hu, 
mani  mileP*  says  the  Amramer.  Indeed, 
the  similarity  has  given  rise  to  a  proverb— 

"  Batter,  bread,  and  green  cheese, 
Ifl  good  English,  and  good  Frieae.**  * 

The  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein, 
with  the  cross  of  which  the  King  of  Den- 
mark has  been  lately  threatened,  (indeed,  the 
issue  of  the  struggle  is  still  uncertain,)  form, 
beyond  comparison,  the  most  valuable  portion 
of  his  dominions.  Even  the  small  district  of 
Lauenborg,  it  is  said,  brings  in  more  revenue 
to  his  crown  than  did  formerlv  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Norway,  for  which  it  was  ex- 
changed. But  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the 
fertility  of  those  countries  would  he  formed 
by  the  tourist  who  should  merely  pass  along 
the  frequented  toote  from  Hamburg  to  Kiel, 
as  it  lies  over  a  central  ridge  of  heath  which 
intersects  the  whole  peninsula  from  the  Elbe 
to  the  extremity  of  Jutland.  On  the  east- 
ern side  lies  a  lovely  region  of  gentle  hills, 
crowned  with  beech  woods,  and  intersected 


*  "  Buwter,  bread,  in  greene  txtea, 
Fa  gath  Inglish  in  gutta  Frieacta. 
The  refemblanee  it  of  eourae  more  striking  to  the  ear 
than  to  the  eye ;  but  the  orthoeraphy  is  after  all  scarce- 
ly so  alarming  aa  that  of  our  Fonetic  friends. 


with  blue  sparkling  fiords ;  on  the  west,  an 
extensive  tract  of  some  of  the  richest  marsh 
land  in  the  world.  The  broad  green  strip 
which  extends  along  the  whole  eastern  shore 
of  the  North  Sea,  forming  the  coast  of  Hol- 
land, Hanover,  Oldenburg,  Holstein,  and 
Schleswig,  is  wholly  the  product  of  the  fine 
matter  brought  down  bv  the  Elbe,  the  We- 
ser,  the  Scheldt,  and  other  rivers,  thrown  up 
into  banks  and  islands  by  the  action  of  tjie 
sea;  afterwards  protected  by  dvkes,  and  ren- 
dered productive  by  human  labour. 

Between  the  free  city  of  Hamburg  and 
GlucksUdt,  en  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe« 
we  find  the  first  of  these  marshes;  then 
proceeding  along  the  eea-shore  northward, 
the  marshes  of  Krempe  and  Wilster,  then 
the  renowned  Ditmarshes,  and  finally,  cros^ 
ing  the  Eider,  the  marshes  of  Schleswig, 
which  exteni^to  Jutland,  where  the  rich  allu- 
vial deposit  ceases,  and  is  exchanged  for  bar^ 
ren  shifting  sandbanks  and  dunes. 

The  marshes,  having  never  been  disturbed 
by  any  action  from  beneath,  present  to  the 
eye  a  perfect  level,  strikingly  contrasting 
with  the  central  ridge  of  volcanic  origin  run- 
ning through  the  Danish  peninsula,  which 
forms  the  skeleton  on  which  they  have  been 
deposited.  This  hilly  barren  land— ^eet<- 
land,  as  it  is  called  by  the  people  of  all  these 
countries^mns  out  into  the  flat  marsh  in 
tongues  and  promontories  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes,  but  is  always  perfectly  distingoishable 
from  it  Some  even  of  the  islands  lying  a- 
long  the  coast,  which  had  been  raised  from 
the  bed  of  the  ocean  before  the  formation  of 
the  alluvial  soil,  consist  half  of  "gees(  *'  and 
half  of  marsh,  and  the  country  people  have 
no  idea  that  all  the  lands  on  the  globe  do  not 
exhibit  a  similar  distinction  of  soil,  and  will 
ask  a  foreigner  whether  his  country  is 
"^ees("  or  **  marsh." 

These  two  kinds  of  land  present  many 
contrasts  besides  those  of  a  flat  and  a  hilly 
surface.  The  marsh  is  treeless,  the  geest 
partially  wooded ;  the  former  nowhere  shows 
sand  or  heath,  but  the  richest  vegetable  soil, 
field  after  field,  meadow  after  meadow,  and 
teems  with  abundance;  the  geest,  on  the 
contrary,  is  to  a  great  extent  uncultivated. 
The  marsh  has  no  spring  of  fresh  water,  but 
is  intersected  by  straight  canals;  on  the 
geest  we  find  springe,  and  brooks,  and  rivers, 
and  these  contrasts  in  the  physical  aspect  of 
the  two  portions  of  the  country,  are  fully 
equalled  by  those  of  the  moral  character  and 
mode  of  life  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  peculiar  constitution  of  their  country 
has  rendered  necessary  a  peculiar  kind  of 
agriculture ;  has  determined  the  occupation 
and  the  manner  of  life,  and  had,  unavoidably, 
the  greatest  influence  on  the  manners  of  the 
people.    The  incessant  watchfulness  required 
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to  defend  the  oooDtry  against  the  attacks  of 
the  sea,  the  eonatractioo  «nd  preserration  of 
the  dykes,  and  slniceBv  and  canals,  demands 
so  much  practice,  and  auch  peculiar  kinds  of 
knowledge,  that  it  couM  scarcely  be  peribrm- 
ed  efiectoally  by  any  but  a  people  long  resi- 
dent on  the  spot  After  the  Dutch  and 
Frieslanders,  the  Italians  are  the  most  skilful 
water  architects  and  manh  occupanta  of 
iSurope,  and  have  done  for  Venice  what  the 
Dutch  have  for  Amsterdam.  They  have 
their  maremme  as  the  Dutch  their  marshes, 
and  the  delta  of  the  Po  is  canalled  and  dyked 
like  that  of  the  Rhine. 

The  riches  that  the  inhabitants  draw  from 
their  marshes  have  contributed  to  render 
them  independent  and  somewhat  haughty  in 
spirit  The  possibility  of  defending  their 
country  and  their  freedom  from  bostile  inva- 
sion by  artificial  inundations,  has  served  to 
strengthen  this  spirit ;  and  thus  from  Holland 
and  the  mouths  of  the  Maes  to  the  peninsuk 
of  Jutland  there  have  arisen  in  the  marshes  a 
aeries  of  more  or  less  independent  little  de- 
mocracies, which,  though  they  have  gradual- 
ly lost  their  sovereign  rights,  are  still  almost 
all  regarded  as  distinct  communities,  and  en- 
dowed with  peculiar  privileges.  For  centu- 
ries long,  the  Counts  of  UoUand  and  Olden- 
burg, the  Dukes  of  Schleswig,  the  Kings  of 
Denmark,  and  others,  wi^  fierce  and 
sanguinary  wars  with  them,  but  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  these,  on  the  side  of  the  marsh 
people,  were  purely  defensive. 

There  are  few  villages  in  the  marsh  coun- 
tries, but  the  houses  of  the  farmers  lie  scat^ 
tered  singly  all  over  them :  each  raised  on 
an  artificial  hillock  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet 
high,  which  affi>rds  a  refuge  in  times  of  inun- 
dation. Along  8 11  the  shores  of  the  lower 
Elbe,  Weser,  and  the  Ems,  and  a  great  part 
of  the  Netherlands,  we  find  the  same  con- 
trivance, for  a  similar  reason,  and  in  many 
Sees  also  where  from  the  strength  of  the 
tos  they  are  reallv  unnecessary.  The 
afoping  sides  of  these  hillocks  serve  to  grow 
vegetables,  for  which  the  level  is  too  moist, 
and  sometimes  on  the  summit,  close  to  the 
boose,  is  seen  a  amall  tree,  the  only  speci- 
mens of  their  kind  to  be  found  in  the  marshes. 
The  houses  are  of  red  brick,  long  and  low, 
and  without  such  a  profuse  expenditure  of 
wood  as  in  Holland;  over  the  door  is  invaria^ 
bly  a  narrow  snow-white  sroh,  which  appears 
to  constitute  a  sort  of  national  distinction  of 
the  people  of  Frisian  origin.  Near  this  are 
two  iron  rings  to  tie  horses  to,  for  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  it  ii  almost  impossible  to 
traverse  the  marshes  on  foot,  and  the  archi- 
tect has  often  endeavoured  to  give  additional 
firmness  to  the  walls,  by  listening  them  to- 
gether with  huge  iron  cramps,  sometimes  in 
3)e  form  of  the  initial  letters  of  bis  name. 


The  top  of  the  hillock  is  almost  always  laid 
out  as  a  garden,  and  exhibits  a  profusion  of 
bushes  and  blooming  flowers,  so  that  each 
bilk)ck  rises  like  a  Tittle  island  of  blossoms 
out  of  the  level  sea  of  verdure  beneath.  The 
interiors  of  the  houses  are  exquisitely  clean, 
and  the  walls  usually  laid  with  Dutch  tiles, 
whose  glazed  surface  will  not  easily  retain 
the  smsUest  impurity,  and  even  if  it  should, 
will  only  require  the  application  of  a  damp 
cloth  lo  restcH^e  it  to  its  pristine  beauty. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of 
the  landscape,  is  the  network  of  dykes,  which 
cross  the  meadows  in  long  lines,  and  which 
are  distinguished  into  outer,  or  sea,  and  inner 
d^kes.  The  latter  have  mostly  been  at  one 
time  sea-dykeSft  but  hsve  become  inner  dvkes, 
as  more  land  has  gradually  been  formed  and 
dykes  constructed  beyond  them.  They  sre 
usually  left  standing,  partly  because  of  the 
expense  and  trooUe  of  removal,  and  also  be- 
cause they  may  still  serve  as  a  needful  de- 
fence, in  case  of  the  bursting  of  the  outer 
wall ;  beaides  that  they  are  useful  as  roads, 
when,  after  long  rain,  the  marshes  have  be- 
come impassable. '  It  is  often,  however,  for- 
bidden to  drive  along  the  top  of  the  sea-dvke, 
for  fear  of  the  injury  that  might  result  from 
the  shaking  of  the  carriages.  When  it  is 
permitted,  a  curious  contrast  is  presented  to 
the  traveller  by  the  two  sides  of  the  picture. 
From  a  wall  about  five-and-twenty  feet  high, 
he  looks  down  on  two  worlds;  here,  the 
sunny  green  pastures,  with  herds  of  grazing 
cattle,  the  nch  corn-fields,  and  the  anug 
homestead  with  all  its  comforts;  on  the  other 
side  **  wandering  fields  of  barren  foam,**  scale 
and  dolphin^  hna  the  uncouth  monsters  of  the 
deep,  and  flights  of  seamews  screaming  for 
their  prey. 

Beyond  the  outer  dyke,  in  many  places," 
embankments  stretch  out  like  long  arms  into 
the  sea,  and  serve  as  well  for  the  protection 
of  the  dyke,  as  to  favour  the  formation  of  new 
land.  First,  coarse  sand  and  pebbles  are  left 
lying  within  the  space  thus  protected  snd 
graotially,  as  this  accumnlates,  and  the  water 
becomes  shalbwer,  and  consequently  more 
tranquil,  finer  and  finer  particles  are  deposi- 
ted. As  soon  as  it  has  reached  such  a  height 
that  it  is  no  longer  covered  twice  a-day  by 
the  ordinary  tide,  a  few  plsnts  of  a  peculiar 
character  begin  to  grow  upon  it  They  take 
root  in  the  sand,  and  are  not  only  able  to 
endure  being  frequently  covered  by  the  salt 
flood,  but  are  admirably  adapted  to  promote 
the  growth  of  land,  as  they  consist  of  bunches 
of  fine  roots  and  fibres,  on  and  behind  which 
the  particles  of  soft  matter  deposit  themselves, 
so  that  the  receding  wave  cannot  easily  wash 
them  away. 

When  the  soil  has  gained  something  in 
fertility,  a  new  species  of  plant— a  sort  of 
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coarse  grnss-^makes  its  appeanmee,  and 
disputing  posaesBioD  with  the  first  comer,  at 
length  gains  the  mastery,  and  takes  its  place. 
In  the  course  of  years,  the  ground  improvea 
still  more,  the  coarse  grass  is  superseaed  by 
finer  sorts,  and  it  is  now  never  covered  bv 
the  sea  bat  in  spring,  or  extraordinary  high 
tides.  When  it  has  advanced  thus  far,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  marshes  begin  to  turn  it  to 
account,  by  driving  their  cattle  upon  it, 
though  this  exposes  them  to  some  danger, 
fbr  the  floods  sometimes  advance  with  such 
rapidity  that  there  is  not  time  to  draw  the 
herds  back  within  the  protection  of  the  dyke, 
and  they  are  drowned. 

In  <thiB  stage  of  the  business  the  question 
arises,  whether  the  new  piece  of  land  is 
sufiiciently  valuable  to  pay  the  expense  of 
dyking ;  and  this  depends  partly  on  the  form 
it  has  assumed.  If  it  has  ran  out  far  into  the 
sea,  and  is  narrow,  it  will  require  more  dyke 
than  it  is  likely  to  be  worth ;  if  the  land  to  be 
gained  is  considerable  in  proportion  to  the 
length  and  strength  of  the  required  dyke, 
the  qnestk>n  will  probably  be  decided  in  the 
affirmotive ;  but  there  are'so  many  points  to 
be  considered  in  the  conditions  of  the  under- 
taking, that  twenty  or  thirty  years  will  some- 
times elapse  before  the  work  is  begun,  and 
in  the  meantime,  Neptune  may  step  in  some 
wild  winter  night  and  sweep  away  the  whole 
subiect  of  dispute  ibr  his  own  share. 

This  is  one  of  the  difficulties  of  the  case — 
whether  to  wait  for  the  formation  of  more 
land,  and  by  so  doing  run  the  risk  of  loosing 
it  altogether ;  or  to  incur  a  greater  propor- 
tional expense  and  secure  it  at  once.  Com- 
missions are  usually  appointed  to  examine 
the  state  of  the  sea-lands,  and  perhaps  one 
commission  will  decide  for,  and  another 
egainst  the  dyking.  Then  it  has  to  be  settled 
whether  the  government,  which  claims  all 
new  lands,  shall  undertake  the  dyking,  or 
grant  it  on  certain  conditions  to  individuals. 
Companies  are  formed  to  buy  the  land,  and 
each  tries  to  outbid  the  other,  and  thus,  after 
Nature  has-  employed  hundreds  of  years  in 
forming  the  land,  fifty  or  sixty  more  will  be 
required  to  bring  it  fairly  under  cultivation. 
Amidst  such  i^ysical  and  moral  storms 
have  these  little  fertile  districts  been  wrested 
from  the  barren  sea.  The  whole  organiza- 
tion of  such  a  country,  and  the  construction 
of  dykes,  roads,  canals,  bridges,  sluices,  &c., 
to  say  nothing  of  houses  and  churches — of 
course  requires  an  enormous  expenditure  of 
capital,  and  to  induce  people  to  invest  their 
property  in  such  undertakings,  the  Danish 
government  has  often  been  compelled  to 
offer  mnnj  tempting  privileges  and  advan- 
tages, such  as  perfect  freedom  from  taxation 
fbr  twenty  or  thirty  years,  independent  com- 
mercial government,  the  use  of  the  outer 


dykes,  &c;  and  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars 
are  yearly  spent  in -repairs,  of  which  the  un- 
practised eye  would  not  perceive  a  trace. 

This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  the 
advanta^  of  co-operation  are  most  immedia- 
tely obvious,  and  accordingly  **Dyke  Unions  *' 
have  for  a  long  period  subsisted  in  this  coun- 
try, and  have  served  as  the  baais  of  ottier 
associations  with  diflerent  objecta  The  lines 
of  dyke  that  lie  like  a  network  4iver  the  land, 
have  thus  also  become  bonds  to  draw  society 
together.  Nothing  unites  men  like  a  com- 
mon eflbrt  against  a  common  danger,  and  the 
sea  is  for  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries 
the  common  enemy,  whose  presence  keeps 
perpetually  alive  the  feeling  of  brotherhood 
and  humanity.  There  are  no  absentee  land- 
lords in  the  marshes ;  they  bok>ng  wholly  to 
the  cultivators,  a  homely  race  from  the  old 
Saxon  stock,  whose  national  banner  exhibite 
no  more  heroic  symbol  than  that  of  a  kettle 
upon  the  fire.  But  it  is  a  aymbol  under 
which  they  have  often  fought  most  valiantly ; 
and  it  has  at  least  the  uvantage  of  being 
well  understood ;  of  awakening  mapathies 
in  which  all  can  share,  and  of  being  free 
from  the  objections  on  the  score  of  sound 
morals,  that  might  be  raised  against  such 
animals  as  lions  and  ea^es,  who,  as  Franklin 
said,  *^do  not  gr:  their  living  honestly." 
Beneath  the  kettl^amesthe  motto,  •<  Liewer 
dued  u$  StaUy "  literally  '*  Rather  dead  than 
a  slave;"  but  which  might  be  freely  rendered, 
**  Let  us  rather  die  than  go  without  our  tea." 
Historical  truth,  however,  compels  us  to  add, 
that  in  these  marshes  it  is  not  so  often  tea  as 
grnel  that  fbrnishee  *<  the  cup  which  cheers, 
but  not  inebriates. " 

Crossing  the  healthy  district,  which  is 
very  thinly  peopled,  and  in  many  parts  only 
occupied  by  a  semisavage  race  of  wandering 
shepherds  and  their  blackfaced  flocks,  and 
numerous  tribes  of  gypsies,  we  come  to  a 
country,  which  at  the  first  glance  we  per- 
ceive to  diflbr  widely  from  the  one  we  have 
just  left  In  the  first  place,  it  is  extremely 
well  wooded.  The  oak,  birch, ash,  lime,  and 
willow,  grow  in  abundance,  though,  singularly 
enough,  the  fir,  from  which  Denmark  is  said 
to  derive  its  name,*  is  nowhere  to  be  seen, 
unless  where  it  bos  been  artificially  planted. 
But  the  great  ornament  of  the  country  is  the 
beech,  which  grows  here  to  almost  unriv- 
alled sice  and  beaut v— now  scattered  about 
in  groups  of  two  or  three  dozen ;  now  falling 
into  rich  masses  of  extensive  woodland,  or 
fringing  the  shores  of  the  beautiful  little  bays 
or  fiords,  encircling  some  fairy  lake,  or  form* 
ing  a  superb  setting  to  some  emerald  gem  of 
a  meadow. 


•  The  word  ii  usually  derived  {torn  71»«««  Mark:  the 
Country  of  Fir. 
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Instead  of  a  wide  watered  shore,  intersect- 
ed by  long  lines  of  dyke,  we  have  here  small 
enclosures,  high  hedges,  and,  as  we  have 
said,  a  country  strikingly  resemUing  Eng- 
land, e8|>eeially  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
eounty  of  Kent,  with  its  steep  banks  and 
roads  rnnning  as  in  a  hollow  way.  The 
people  of  the  western  marshes  are  chiefly 
occupied  in  fiittening  cattle  for  the  mar- 
ket ;  but  here  is  the  roost  pleasing  of  pastoral 
oecupations,  that  of  dairy  farming,  and  you 
afie  pretty  milkmaids  come  tripping  along 
with  their  little  straw  hats  and  bright  painted 
pails,  instead  of  the  uncouth  milk-mefi  com- 
mon in  80  many  countries. 

This  side  of  Denmark  abounds  in  Scandi- 
navian antiquities,  and  the  character  oven  of 
tiie  popular  superstitions  betrays  a  similar 
orinn.  You  find  a  huge  mass  of  granite, 
and  are  toM  it  was  flung  ftom  one  of  the 
neighbouring  islands  by  a  certain .  giantess, 
who  used  her  garter  on  the  occasion  for  a 
sling.  In  the  west,  the  legends  seem  to 
take  their  colour  from  the  physical  features 
of  the  country.  The  figures  of  men  on  horse- 
back or  oo  foot,  or  of  carriag^es  moving  along 
the  tops  of  the  dykes,  their  dark  outlines 
marked  out  against  the  sky,  have  oflen  a 
strange  spectral  appearance,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  these  form  the  favourite 
ground  i^  the  exploits  of  all  ghosts,  demons, 
and  evil  disposed  spirits. 

Many  of  the  dykes,  from  one  side  of  which 
you  look  down  on  pleasant  farms  and  home- 
steads, and  all  the  charms  of  rural  and  pasto- 
ral life,  show  you  on  the  other  the  wide 
howling  waste  of  the  desolate  ocean.  Here 
goblins  may  shriek  and  gibber  to  their  heart's 
content  amidst  the  noise  of  winds  and  waters ; 
here  will  come  spurring  along  on  its  phan- 
tom steed  the  ghost  of  some  wicked  governor 
of  the  olden  time;  here  the  terrible  spirit 
called  the  '^Wrestler  *'  will  watch  for  the 
lonely  traveller  on  the  top  of  the  dyke.  He 
sees  nothing,  hears  nothing,  but  he  feels  him- 
self embraced  in  dreadful  ice-cold  arms,  and 
then  ensues  a  struggle  which  mostly  ends  by 
the  traveller  being  dashed  down  into  the 
flood  that  fi)ams  beneath;  sometimes  be  is 
only  thrown  breathless  and  exhausted  to  the 
ground,  and  lies  there  till  the  first  ray  of 
morning  dawn  puts  the  goblin  to  flight 

In  the  heathy  districts  that  lie  between  the 
two^  the  supernatural  population  bears  more 
resemblance  to  our  own  &iries.  When  a 
traveller  lingers  late  at  eve  upon  the  moor- 
land, or  loses. his  way  among  the  pools  cov- 
ered by  great  water-ltlies,  he  will  bear  from 
a  hundred  small  voices  at  a  time  cries  of 
'*  Good  evening  I  good  evening !  ^  He  looks 
about,  but  can  see  no  one ;  but  at  length 
peering  into  the  cups  of  the  large  lilies,  he 
sees  troops  of  tiny  men  and  women,  and  as 


he  runs  off  with  all  possible  speed,  the  moor 
rings  with  their  laughter;  but  whoever  wiH 
stand  steady,  and  not  be  frightened,  may  be 
sure  of  having  some  pretty  fairy  gift  to  take 
home  with  hiro.  Even  in  these  things  the 
distinction  of  character  in  these  various  parts 
of  the  coontrv  is  strikingly  preserved. 

Among  other  differences  of  the  east  and 
west  coast,  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
whole  extent  of  the  marsh  country  shows 
only  a  single  estate  belonging  to  a  noble,  but 
the  east  from  Lobeck,  northwards  to  Jutland, 
exhibits  an  uninterrupted  series,  above  two 
hundred  and  forty  of  such,  in  which  the 
landlords  exercise  many  old  fbudal  privileBres, 
including  that  of  private  jurisdiction.  The 
contrast  is  partly  explained  from  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  requiring  in  the  marshes  aa 
expenditure  of  energy  and  intelligence,  that 
would  scarcely  have  been  made  by  any 
cultivators  but  those  who  work^  on  their 
own  land.  Such  a  country  could  hardly 
have  been  peopled  by  any  but  peasant  pro- 
prietors. Another  solution  is  offered  in  the 
republican  tendencies  of  the  Frisian  race,  by 
which  the  roarebes  are  inhabited.  We  may 
recollect,  however,  that  this  race  has  always 
been  found  in  r^ions  of  a  similar  character ; 
and  that,  consequently,  their  political  tenden- 
cies are  to  be  regarded  rather  as  eflfect  than 
as  cause.  Up  to  LS5d,  almost  every  parish 
constituted  a  separate  little  republic,  man* 
aging  ilB  own  aflfuifB  in  the  most  independent 
manner,  and  only  occasionally  in  matters 
that  concerned  the  whole  community,  refer- 
ring to  the  decision  of  a  sort  of  federal  got- 
emment  composed  of  forty-eight  regeni$. 

A  great  part  of  the  land  in  the  east  of  the 
peninsula  is  also  distributed  smongst  what 
arp  called  peasant  proprietors,  but  their  posi- 
tion differs  in  many  respects  greatly  from 
that  of  the  rich  thriving  peasantry  of  the 
marshes,  and  as  their  farms  are  by  law  en* 
tailed  on  the  eldest  son,  they  constitute  a 
sort  of  lower  aristocracy.  As  the  ordinary 
correlative  of  such  institutions,  we  find  also 
a  large  and  increasing  class  of  very  poor 
labourers,  such  as  are  entirely  unknown  in 
the  west. 

There  are  few  great  towns  in  the  Danish 
dominions;  with  ibe  exception  of  Copenha- 
gen, there  is  only  one  whose  population 
reaches  to  nearly  30,000,  and  the  greater 
part  fall  considerably  below  10,000.  Copen- 
hagen itself  is  perhaps,  (unless  for  the  amia^ 
ble  and  hospitable  manners  of  the  inhsbitants) 
less  worth  visiting  than  almost  any  other  spot 
in  the  country.  It  is  a  well  built,  well  be- 
haved, orderly,  and  convenient  city ;  one  of 
the  newest  capitals  in  Europe,  but  has  m 
certain  character  of  mediocrity  in  all  things. 
its  streets  are  mostly  broad  and  handsome, 
but  not  equal  in  these  respects  to  PetersbKig, 
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and  Berlin ;  one  part,  which  is  intersected  by 
canals,  will  remind  you  of  Amsterdam,  but 
is  inferior  to  Amsterdam  in  its  peculiar  style ; 
another  bears  a  likeness  to  Paris,  but  of  a 
second-rate  Paris ;  it  has  a  good  pictare-gal- 
lery,  m  .good  museum,  but  there  are  better 
elswhere.  It  would  be  scarcely  possible  to 
point  out  any  characteristic  feature,  peculiar 
to  itself;  and  of  the  quaint  and  picturesque 
beauty  of  the  old  German  cities  there  is  not 
a  trace.  This  may  be  accounted  for,  from 
the  fact  of  its  newnees ;  for  though  it  existed 
as  a  fishing  village  from  time  immemorial, 
most  of  the  buildm^  now  existing  are  of  a 
very  recent  date.  But  whatever  may  be  the 
general  mediocrity  of  its  character,  CTopenha- 
gen,  in  one  point,  must  be  allowed  to  claim 
precedence  of  all  othera  There  is  not  a  capi- 
tal in  Europe  that  has  been  so  often  bombard- 
ed ;  no  other  citizens  have  been  so  often  called 
upon  to  fight  for  their  hearths  and  altars,  and 
as  a  natural  consequence,  none  are  more 
patriotic  They  do  not,  however,  like  some 
other  patriots,  manifest  their  love  for  their 
own  country,  chiefly  by  their  hatred  of  others. 
Even  the  taking  of  their  fleet  (in  1807),  sore 
frief  as  it  was,  for  the  Danes  are  passionately 
fond  of  a  fleet,  and  are  indeed  a  nation  of 
sailors,  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  and  for-, 

given,  and  the  feeling  of  hostility  to  the 
Inglish  which  it  excited,  to  have  long  since 
died  away.  '*  It  is  a  long  time  ago,'*  they 
say,  *'and  we've  got  another  fleet  now. 
Besides,  the  English  people  did  not  do  it,  but 
only  their  government  As  for  those  who 
were  guilty,  the  grass  has  grown  on  their 
graves."  On  the  whole,  these  our  Scandina- 
vian kindred  seem  to  regard  us  with  a  sort 
of  brotherly  or  cousinly  pride,  as  relations 
who  have  made  a  figure  in  the  world,  apd 
done  honour  to  the  family. 

The  situation  of  Copenha^n,  on  the  ani- 
mated Sound,  is  really  beautiful,  but  the  ad- 
vantage of  tiiis  is  in  a  ^eat  measure  lost  to 
the  inhabitants  by  its  being  entirely  enclosed 
within  a  circle  of  the  strongest  fortification. 
It  is,  we  believe,  the  only  city  in  which  not 
even  a  suburb  is  found  extending  beyond 
these  imprisoning  moats  and  ramparts,  by 
which,  more  or  less,  so  many  foreij^n  cities 
are  disfigured ;  but  which,  happily  ror  them, 
are  almost  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of 
English  towns. 


Fatb  Aim  FoRTUNK. — ^It  often  amuses  me 
to  hear  men  impute  all  their  misfortunes  to 
fate,  luck,  or  destiny,  whilst  their  successes 
or  good  fortune  they  ascribe  to  their  own 
sagacity,  cleverness  or  penetration.  It  never 
occurs  to  such  minds  that  light  and  darkness 
are  one'  and  the  same,  emanating  from  and 
being  part  of,  the  same  nature. — Coleridge, 


TEARS. 

feT  CBAUL18  MACKAT. 

0  TB  tears !  O  ye  team !  that  have  long  refused 
to  flow, 

Ye  are  welcome  to  my  heart,  thawing,  thawing, 
like  the  snow ; 

1  feel  the  hard  clod  soften,  and  the  early  snow- 

drops spring, 
And  the  healing  Ibuntains  gush,  and  the  wilder- 
nesses sing. 

O  ye  tears !  O  ye  tears !  I  am  thankful  that  ye 

run, 
Though  ye  trickle  in  the  darkness,  ye  shall 

glisten  in  the  sun. 
The  rainbow  cannot  shine,  if  flie  drops  refuse  to 

&il, 
And  the  eyes  that  cannot  weep  are  the  saddest 

eyes  of  aU. 

0  ye  tears !  O  ye  tears!  till  I  felt  ye  on  my 
cheek, 

1  was  selfish  in  my  sorrow ;  I  was  stubborn,  I 

was  weak. 
Te  have  giv'n  me  strength  to  conquer,  and  I 

stand  erect  and  free, 
And  know  fliat  I  am  human  by  the  light  of 

sympafliy. 

O  ye  tears !  O  ye  tears !  ye  relieve  me  of  my 

pain; 
The  barren  rock  of  Pride  has  been  striken  once 

again: 
Like  the  rock  that  Moses  smote  amid  HoreVs 

burning  sand. 
It  yields  the  flowmg  water,  to  make  gbdneas  in 

the  land. 

There  is  light  upon  my  path !  There  is  sun- 
shine in  my  heart ! 

And  the  leaf  and  fruit  of  life  shall  not  utterly 
depart 

Te  restore  to  me  the  fVeshness  and  the  bloom  of 
long  ago— 

O  ye  tears  1  ye  happy  tears !  I  am  thankful  that 
ye  flow ! 


A  French  oflticer  quarrelling  with  a  Swiss, 
reproached  him  with  his  country's  vice  of 
fighting  on  either  side  for  money,  while  we 
Frenchmen,  said  he,  fight  for  honor.  **  Yes, 
sir,"  replied  the  Swiss,  ••  every  one^ghts  for 
that  which  he  most  wants.'* 


eussxirr  xvxirrs. 
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THE  WORLD'S  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBI- 
TION. 
Piit  of  a  Btllad  sang  about  tbe  itrMti  of  London. 

What  wonderful  times  are  coming,  now  mark. 
What  wonderfiil  aighta  will  be  teen  in  Hyde 

Park, 
In  die  flweet  month  of  May  (and  the  time  toon 

will  run) 
In  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  B!ty  and  one ! 
AH  America,  Asia,  and  Afinca  too, 
The  Ruasian,  the  Pruaaian,  the  Turk  and  the  Jew, 
Tena  of  thouaanda  of  foreigrnera  here  will  be  met. 
And  in  ewerj  lane  there'll  be  lodginga  to  let 

Tbere'n  be  new-faahioned  tables,  eoacfaaa,  and 

apoona, 
Baby-jnmpera,  ateam-enginea,   and  three-horw 

balloona; 
There'll  be  Yankee  nuchinea  to  grind  over  the 

old. 
And  make  them  come  oot  young,  hearty  and 

bold; 
AU  softs  of  odd  nick-nacks  from  Jotmy  Crapaud ; 
And  glaaa  from  Bohemia  all  in  a  row ; 
From  Turkey  nine  ship-loads  of  carpeta  and  reils, 
With  a  laughing  hyena  that  haa  seven  taila. 

Of  course  the  sea-serpent  wiiNlKine  with  his  tail ; 
For  Bamum  has  promised  he  ahaD  without  fail ; 
Along  with  aiz  mermaids  and  sweet  Jenny  Lind, 
To  charm  ua  with  s<»g,  and  to  help  raise  the 

wind. 
The  season  approaches,  the  time's  drawing  near, 
When  folks  from  all  parts  of  the  world  will  be 

here; 
Such  a  medley  old  Noah  ne'er  had  in  his  ark 
As  you'll  see,  in  the  sweet  month  of  May,  in 

Hyde  Park! 

INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION. 

JoBH  Bull  Uitxast. — There  appears  to  be 
some  opposers  of  the  Great  Fair  to  be  given  in 
London  next  May.  In  speaking  of  the  subject, 
the  Washington  Republic  aaya: 

<<Tbe  objections  urg^  by  the  opponents  of 
the  Industrial  Exhibition  prove  that  there  is  in 
Great  Britain  a  great  jealousy  of  foreign  compe- 
tition, and  that  America  is  honored  with  a  pro- 
minent rank  among  her  rivals.  A  late  number 
of  Blackwood  considers  it  the  *  obvious  duty  and 
policy'  of  the  manu&cturera  to  maintain  their 
markets  and  husband  their  inventions,  and  not 
insist  on  encouraging  and  instructing  their  rivals ; 
and  thinks  *  it  is  by  no  means  their  bunness  to 
teach  the  Germans  or  the  Americans  any  new 
lessons,  considering  the  large  strides  they  have 
made  cf  late.'  We  cite  the  statements  of  the 
magazine  to  show  the  progress  of  competition, 
and  tbe  importance  which  is  attached  to  Ameri- 
can manufactures.  This  is  made  the  baaiB  of  a 
proposition  to  abandon  the  exhibition,  and  to 
countermand  this  convocation  of  nations.  We 
cannot  agree  with  the  dinrlish  feeling  which  re- 
commends a  dismissal  of  invited  gaflal%  nor  can 


we  aee  the  wisdom  of  a  policy  so  exceedingly 
exclusive." 

It  is  computed  that  not  leas  than  &V9  hundred 
persons  from  Cincinnati  alone,  will  visit  the 
Great  Exhibition  in  Londoin,  next  summer* 
The  Cincinnati  Gazette  myn  that  many  of  the 
leading  manufiictuxers  and  master  mechanics  of 
that  city  are  making  preparationa  for  the  trip^ 
and  who  expect  to  advance  their  interests  in 
visiting  the  Fair,  as  well  as  the  great  manufao- 
turing  establishments  in  Europe  and  on  the 
Continent  The  Fair  will,  no  doubt,  be  the 
great  centra  of  interest  fi>r  the  time,  and  the 
United  Statea  will  be  fully  repreasnted,  not  only 
by  individuals,  but  in  the  products  of  her  genius, 
skill,  taste  and  industry. 

It  has  already  been  suggested  that  the  Exhi- 
bition be  repeated  in  this  country,  in  1852,  and 
that  arrangements  have  been  made  which  will 
aecurs  a  very  general  representation  of  the  pro- 
ducta  of  the  World*s  Industiy  on  that  oocasioiu 
The  place  named  is  Governor's  Island,  N.  York. 

REVOLUTIONARY  RELIC— STORY  OF 
A  WALKING  CANE. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Dwight,  whose  death  was  recent- 
ly announced,  was  the  son  of  the  vexy  dieting^ 
uiahed  Theologian,  Preaident  Dwight,  of  Yals 
College,  who,  in  early  times  was  in  close  intimacy 
with  the  aecond  Gov.  TrumbnU.  Gov.  TrumbuU, 
at  his  death,  bequeathed  to  Pl^dent  Dwight  the 
wallung  cane  of  his  &ther,  the  first  or  revdution- 
aiy  Gov.  Trumbull — Jonathan  Trumbull.  Presi- 
dent  Dwight  left  the  cane  to  Dr.  Sereno  Dwight. 
'*That  stick,"  remarked  Dr.  Sereno  Dwight  a 
few  days  sboe,  to  Dr.  Mann,  ^  contains  a  history 
—it  was  the  daily  companion  of-  Brother  /oim- 
than,  of  whom  you  and  all  the  world  have  heard." 

It  was  a  very  ontinaiy  looking  stick,  a  part  of 
a  grape-vine,  surmounted  with  a  plain  knob,  and 
wore  a  very  **  Brother  Jonathan"  look  in  appear- 
ance. It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Sereno 
Dwight's  heirs. 

The  occasion  of  the  national  cognomen.  Bro- 
ther Jonathan,  is  well  known  to  have  arisen 
from  the  great  respect  which  General  Washing- 
ton held  for  the  judgment  of  Jonathan  Trumbull, 
oftentimes  deferring  important  dedaions  until  he 
could  consult  *<  Brother  Jonathan."  This  was 
Brother  Jonathan'a  cane,  which  the  heirs  of  Dr. 
Dwight  will  doubtleas  esteem  a  valuable  legacy, 
as  the  representative  of  a  name  which  has  come 
to  be  distinguiriied  by  a  very  peculiar  significa- 
tion^—Zei/jsr. 

EX-VICE  PRESIDENT  DALLAS. 
This  distinguished  gentleman  has  written  a 
letter  expressing  bis  opinion  upon  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Bill,  in  a  style  truly  patriotic.  He  ex- 
horts tl)e  people  of  the  Nooth  to  **  proclaim  the 
law  as  just,"  and  to  **  call  upon  their  fellow  citi- 
zens to  obey  it,  as  a  necessary  part  of  tbe  con- 
stitutional guarantee  which  we  are  all  bound  to 
fulfil  in  good  faith."  He  also  recommends  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  to  repeal  all  laws 
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"  advene  to  the  constitational  light  of  pumung 
fugitive  slaves." 

LIFE  ON  THE  TURNING  OP  A  CARD. 

A  fHend  narrated  to  us  recent] j  an  anecdote 
of 'early  tiraes  in  West  Tennessee,  which  we 
will  attempt  to  tepeat  even  at  the  risk  of  losing 
the  graphic  simpUdtf  of  his  conversational  nar- 
ntiTe. 

Some  eighteen  or  twenty  yean  since,  a  well 
known  reodent  of  Tipton  county  was  put  on 
his  trial,  charged  with  the  murder  of  his  wife. 
As  usual  in  such  cases,  popular  feeling  was 
largely  against  him,  and  all  the  eloquence  and 
ingenuity  of  his  counsel  were  required  to  make 
any  impression  in  his  favor  upon  a  joiy,  which, 
however  impartial  it  might  desire  to  be  in  the 
consciousness  of  sworn  duty,  could  not  but  see 
the  waves  of  popular  prejudice  surging  in  upon  it 

The  case  was  ably  argued.  The  counsel  for 
the  defence  made  most  vigorous  and  impassioned 
appeals.  The  case  was  subnutted  to  the  jury, 
and  they  retired  to  make  up  their  verdict  Time 
passed,  and  as  the  setting  sun  vramed  all  of  the 
approaching  night,  the  large  throng  in  attendance, 
the  judge,  counsel,  dcc^  retired,  all  anxious,  the 
accused  not  the  least  so,  to  leaxn  the  verdict  of 
the  jury,  and  some  wondering  that  the  juiy  hesi< 
tated  for  one  moment  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of 
guilty.  In  the  mean  time  the  jury  had  come  to 
a  point  beyond  which  they  could  progress  no 
further.  The  appeals  of  the  counsel  for  the  de- 
fence had  not  been  without  their  influence,  and 
the  jury  stood  undiangeably  six  for  conviction 
and  six  for  acquittal.  Something  had  to  be 
done.  Inthofedays  twelve  good  fellows  could 
not  be  got  together  for  a  night  and  sleep.  Cards 
appeared  mysteriously  from  the  depth  of  sundry 
large  pockets,  and  exercises  in  seven  up  and 
poker  were  zealously  commenced. 

About  midnight  one  of  their  number,  CoL  P., 
proposed  that  they  should  play  a  game  of  seven 
up,  the  result  to  decide  the  verdict  The  propo- 
sition was  heartily  and  unanimously  agreed  to, 
in  all  seriousness,  and  the  whole  crowd  collected 
around  CoL  P.  and  his  opponent  who  proceeded 
to  play  the  game  on  which  was  staked  a  human 
life.  CoL  P.  played  to  save  the  accused.  His 
opponent  played,  and  quite  as  zealously,  to  se- 
cure the  conviction.  The  backere,  five  to  five, 
stood  behind  them,  encouraging  the  champions, 
and  watching  the  game,  dimly  seen  by  the  light  of 
two  tallow  candles,  with  the  most  intense  interest. 

The  game  proceeded  with  very  equal  fortune, 
till  both  parties  stood  at  six  and  six.  It  was 
Colonel  P.'s  deal ;  he  dealt,  and  turned  Jack. 
The  prisoner  was  acquitted,  and  every  man  of 
the  jury  joined  in  a  shout  which  started  the 
whole  village,  even  the  rcvellere  in  **^  the  groce- 
ry." Next  morning  the  jury  went  into  court, 
and  gave,  to  the  astonishment  of  many,  the  ver- 
dict of  "  not  guilty."  The  juryman  who  played 
on  unsuocessfiil  game  for  human  life,  still  lives, 
a  respected  citizen  of  this  district.  One  of  the 
counsel  is  a  veiy  distinguished  member  of  the 


Memphis  bar,  and  the  accused  has,  as  we  be- 
lieve, gone  to  a  higher  court;  but  neither  of 
them,  nor  any  of  the  aesemblage,  nor  the  court 
who  marvelled  at  the  verdict,  ei^teen  yean 
ago,  have  ever  known  that  a  human  life  was 
saved  by  turning  Jack  !  There  are  some  curi- 
ous episodes  in  the  history  of  our  early  settle* 
ments;  but  who  would  think  of  venturing  life 
upon  tttzning  Jadb— ^emp/ii9  Eagle. 

UNCERTAINTY  OF  WILL  MAKING. 

Some  of  the  hein  of  John  Jacob  Astor  have 
been  claiming  of  the  executora  of  his  will  a  larger 
bequest  than  the  latter  considered  the  claimants 
were  entitled  to  under  the  will. 

''  I  give  to  the  said  six  children  of  my  daugh- 
ter Doreathea,  (Mrs.  L.,)  cft  to  such  of  them  as 
may  survive  me,  $100,000  stock  of  the  public 
debt  of  the  dty  of  New  York,  bearing  five  per 
cent  interest,  usually  called  the  Water  Loan; 
to  be  paid  to  each  on  attaining  the  age  of  twen- 
ty*one  yean,  and  the  interest  of  the  shares  of 
those  under  that  age  to  be  accumulated  for  their 
benefit  until  that  period ;  and  in  case  any  of  them 
shall  die  before  that  age  without  surviving  issue, 
then  his  or  her  share  shall  be  to  the  surviving." 

It  was  contended  that  this  bequest  meant 
$100,000  to  each ;  the  executors,  on  the  other 
hand,  contended  if  meant  $100,000  coUectivdy. 
The  court  agreed  vrith  the  last  inteq>retation  of 
the  wilL 

AN  INQUIRING  MIND. 
We  lately  overhead  one  young  lady  in  the 
street  inquire  of  another  young  lady,  (they  were 
vexy  young  ladies,  and  a  few  yean  ago  would 
have  been  called  diildren,)  which  was  the  pre(> 
tiest,  *«  Mah  and  Pah,  or  Maw  and  /^ow."— A 
profound  inquiiy,  requiring  so  much  considera- 
tion, that  we  were  not  favored  with  the  answer. 

A  USEFUL  IDEA. 
The  proprieton  of  the  Astor  House,  New 
York,  obtain  daily,  by  telegraph,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  travellers,  the  state  of  the  weather  at  vari- 
ous points  of  the  Union.  Very  necessary  infor- 
mation to  a  traveller's  safety  and  comfort,  and 
showing  to  what  purposes  of  personal  conveni- 
ence the  magnetic  telegraph  may  be  applied. 

RING  FOUND  ON  BURGOYNES  CAMP 
GROUND. 
We  have  seen  a  very  handsome  gold  and 
enamel  mourning  riug  that  was  found  in  June 
last  in  Greenwich,  Washington  county,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson.  This  relic  was  found 
about  two  miles  north  of  the  place  where  Gen. 
Burgoyne  sunendered  to  Gen.  Gates,  Oct  7, 
1777,  and  where  the  former  General  had  his  en- 
campment The  ring  was  found  by  a  boy,  while 
he  was  planting  a  field,  and  is  in  perfect  state, 
the  enamel  bearing,  in  distinct  gold  letters, 
«  Robert  Johnson,  Ob.  16,  Nov.  1776,  iE,  71." 
The  probability  is,  that  the  ring  belonged  to 
some  officer  of  the  British  Army. — Harold* 
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DEAN  SWIFT  AND  HIS  TWO  LOVES. 

[Prom  the  Timeff.] 


GaxATSE  men  than  Dean  Swifl  may  hare 
Jived.  A  more  remarkable  man  never  left 
his  impress  upon  the  a|;e  immorUlized  by 
his  geniii&  To  say  that  English  history  sap- 
plies  no  narrative  more  singular  and  original 
than  the  career  of  Jonathan  Swifi  is  to  assert 
little.  We  doubt  whether  the  histories  of 
the  world  can  furnish,  for  example  and  in- 
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struetion,  for  wonder  and  pity,  for  admifation 
and  scorn,  for  approval  and  condemnation,  a 
specimen  of  humanity  at  once  so  illustrious 
and  so  small.  Before  the  eyes  of  his  con- 
temporaries Swifi  stood  a  living  enigma. 
To  posterity  he  roust  continue  forever  a  dis- 
tressing puzzle.  One  hypothesis— and  on« 
alone— gathered  from  a  close  and  candid 
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perusal  of  all  that  has  beea  transmitted  to  us 
upon  this  interesting  subject,  helps  us  to 
account  for  a  whole  life  of  anomaly,  but  not 
to  clear  up  the  mystery  in  which  it  is  shroud- 
ed. From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  hie 
days  Jonathan  Swift  was  more  or  less  mad. 

Intellectually  and  morally,  physically  and 
relig^iousiy,  Dean  Swift  was  a  mass  of  cod- 
tradictions.  His  career  yields  ample  mate- 
rials both  for  the  biographer  who  would  pro- 
nounce a  panegyric  over  his  tomb,  and  for 
the  censor  whose  business  it  is  to  improve 
one  generation  at  the  expense  of  u»>th6r. 
Look  at  Swift,  with  the  light  of  intel^ence 
shining  on  his  brow,  and  you  note  qualities 
that  might  become  an  anorel.  Survey  him 
under  the  dark  cloud,  and  every  feature  is 
distorted  into  that  of  a  fiend.  If  we  tell  the 
reader  what  he  was,  in  the  same  breath  we 
shall  communicate  all  that  he  was  not.  His 
virtues  were  exaggerated  into  vices,  and  his 
vices  were  not  without  the  savor  of  virtue. 
The  originality  of  his  writings  is  of  a  piece 
with  the  singularity  of  his  character.  He 
copied  no  man  who  preceded  him.  He  has 
not  been  successfully  imitated  by  any  one 
who  followed  him.  The  compositions  of 
Swift  reveal  the  brilliancy  of  sharpened  wit, 
yet  it  is  recorded  of  the  man  that  he  was 
never  known  to  laugh.  His  friendships  were 
strong  and  his  antipathies  vehement  and  un- 
relenting, yet  he  illustrated  friendship  by 
roundly  abusing  his  familiars  and  expressed 
hatred  by  bantering  his  foes.  He  was  eco- 
nomical and  savinjgf  to  a  fault,  yet  he  made 
sacrifices  to  the  indigent  and  poor  sternly 
denied  to  himself  Ete  could  begrudge  the 
food  and  wine  consumed  by  a  gue^  yet 
throughout  his  life  refuse  to  derive  the  small- 
est pecuniary  advantage  from  his  published 
works,  and  at  his  death  bequeathed  the 
whole  of  his  fortune  to  a  charitable  institu- 
tion. From  his  youth  Swift  was  a  sufierer 
in  body,  yet  his  frame  was  vigorous,  capable 
of  great  endurance,  and  maintained  its  power 
and  vitality  from  the  tone  of  Charles  11.  until 
far  on  in  the  reiffn  of  the  second  George. 
No  man  hated  Ireland  more  than  Swifl,  yet 
he  was  Ireland's  first  and  greatest  patriot, 
bravely  standing  up  for  the  rights  of  that 
kingdom  when  his  chivalry  might  have  cost 
him  his  head.  He  was  ea^er  for  reward,  yet 
he  refused  payment  with  disdain.  Impatient 
of  advancement,  he  preferred  to  the  highest 
honors  the  state  could  confer  the  obecurity 
and  ignominy  of  the  political  associates  with 
whom  he  had  uflfectronately  labored  until  they 
fell  disgraced.  None  knew  better  than  he 
the  stinging  force  of  a  eaocessful  lampooa, 
vet  such  missiles  were  hurled  by  hundreds  at 
his  head  without  in  any  way  disturbing  his 
bodily  tranquillity.  Sincerely  religious,  scm- 
pcdouBly  attentive  to  the  duties  of  his  holy 


office,  vigorously  defending  the  position  and 
privileges  of  his  order,  he  positively  played 
into  the  hands  of  infidelity  by  the  steps  he 
took,  both  in  his  conduct  and  writings,  to 
expose  the  cant  and  hypocrijsy  which  he 
detested  as  heartily  as  he  admired  and  prac- 
tised unafiected  piety.  To  say  that  Swift 
lacked  tenderness  would  be  to  forget  many 
passages  of  his  unaccountable  history  that 
overflow  with  tenderness  of  spirit  and  mild 
humanity;  but  to  deny  that  he  exhibited  in- 
excusable bruUlity  where  the  softness  of  his 
nature  ought  to  have  been  chiefly  evoked — 
where  the  want  o^  tenderness,  mdeed,  left 
him  a  naked  and  irreclaimable  savage— is 
equally  impossible.  If  we  decline  to  pursue 
the  contradictory  series  further,  it  is  m  pity 
to  the  reader,  not  for  want  of  materials  at 
command.  There  is  in  truth  no  end  to  such 
materials. 

Swift  was  bom  in  the  year  1667.  His 
father,  who  was  steward  to  the  society  of  the 
King's  Inn,  Dublin,  died  before  his  birth,  and 
left  his  widow  penniless.  The  child,  named 
Jonathan,  after  his  fiither,  was  brought  up  on 
charity.  The  obligation  due  to  an  unde 
was  one  that  Swift  could  never  forget,  or 
remember  without  inexcusable  indignation. 
Because  he  had  not  been  left  to  starve  by  his 
relatives,  or  because  his  uncle  would  not  do 
more  than  he  could.  Swift  conceived  an  eter- 
nal dislike  to  all  who  bore  his  name,  and  a 
haughty  contempt  for  all  who  partook  of  his 
nature.  He  struggled  into  active  life,  and 
presented  himself^ to  his  fellow  men  in  the 
temper  of  a  foe.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
was  admitted  into  Trinity  College,  I>ublin, 
and  four  years  afterwards  as  a  tpecial  grace 
—for  his  acquisitions  apparently  fiiiled  to 
earn  the  distinction— the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  was  conferred  upon  him.  In  1668, 
the  year  in  which  the  war  broke  out  in  Ire- 
land, Swi£t,  in  his  twenty-first  year,  and 
without  a  sixpence  in  his  pocket,  left  college* 
Fortunately  for  him,  the  wife  of  Sir  William 
Temple  was  related  to  his  mother,  and  upon 
her  application  to  tliat  statesman,  the  friend- 
less youth  was  provided  with  a  home.  He 
took  up  his  abode  with  Sir  William  in  Eng- 
land, and  for  the  space  of  two  years  labored 
hard  at  his  own  improvement  and  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  patron.  How  fkr  Swift  succeed- 
ed in  wmnmg  the  good  opinion  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam may  be  learnt  from  the  fact  that  when 
King  William  honored  Moor-park  with  his 

gresence  he  was  permitted  to  take  part  in  the 
iterviews,  and  that  when  Sir  William  was 
unable  to  visit  the  king,  his  prot^gi  was 
commissioned  to  wait  upon  his  majesty,  and 
to  speak  on  the  patron's  authority  and  befaalC 
The  lad's  future  nromised  better  things  than 
his  beginning.  He  resolved  to  go  into  the 
church,  since  preferment  stared  him  in  the  # 
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ftee.     In  1092  he  proceeded   to  Oxford, 
where  he  (Stained  his  Master^s  degree,  and 
in  1694,  quarrelling  with  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple, who  coldly  offered  him  a  sitaation  worth 
lOCM.  a  year,  he  qaitted  his  patron  in  disgust, 
and  went  at  once  to  Ireland  to  take  holy 
oiders.    He  was  ordained,  and  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards   received  the  living  at 
Kilroot,  in  the  diocese  of  Conner,  the  value 
of  the  living  being  about  equal  to  that  of  the 
appointment  oflfeiid  by  Sir  William  Temple. 
Swift,  miserable  in  his  exile,  sighed  for  the 
advantages  he  had  abandoned.    Sir  William 
Temple,  lonely  without  his  clever  and  keen- 
witted companion,  pined  for  his  return.  The 
prebend  of  Kilroot  was  speedily  resigned  m 
nivor  of  a  poor  curate  for  whom  Swift  had 
taken  pent  pains  to  procure  the  presentation ; 
and  with  80/.  in  his  purse  the  independent 
clergyman  proceeded  once  more  to  Moor- 
parC    Sir  William  welcomed  him  with  open 
anna     They  resided  together  until  1699, 
when  the  great  statesman  died,  leaving  to 
Swift,  in  testimony  of  his  regard,  the  sum  of 
IdOL  and  his  literary  remains.    The  remains 
were  duly  publbhed  and  humbly  dedicated 
to  the  king.    They  might  have  been  in- 
scribed to  his  majesty's  cook  for  any  advan- 
tage that  accrued  to  the  editor.    Swift  was 
a  whig,  but  his  politics  suffered  severely  by 
the  neglect  of  his  majesty,  who  derived  no 
particular  advantage  nom  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple's **  remains." 

Weary  with  long  and  vain  attendance  upon 
court.  Swift  finally  accepted  at  the  hands  of 
Lord  Berkeley,  one  of  the  lords  justices  of 
Ireland,  the  rectory  of  Agher  and  the  vicar- 
ages of  Laraoor  and  Rathbeggan.    In  the 
year  1700  he  took  poeseasion  of  the  living  of 
Laracor,  and  his  mode  of  entering  upon  his 
duty  was  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the 
man.     He  wdked  down  to  Laracor,  en- 
tered the  curate's  house,  and  announced  him- 
self *<as  his  master."    In  his  usual  st^rle  he 
aflected  brutality,   and  having  sufficiently 
alarmed  his  victims,  ^dually  soothed  and 
eonsoled  them  by  evidences  of  undoubted 
friendliness  and  good  will     **  This,"  says 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  ^  was  the  ruling  trait  of 
Swift's  character  to  others;  his  praise  as- 
earned  the  appearance  and  language  of  com- 
plaint; his  benefits  were  often  premced  by  a 
prologue  of  a  threatenmg  natura"    ««The 
ruling  trait"  of  Swift's  character  was  morbid 
eccentricity.     Much  less  eccentricity  has 
saved  many  a  murderer  in  our  days  from  the 
gallows.     We  approach  a  perioa  of  Swift's 
history  when  we  must  accept  this  conclusion 
or  revolt  from  the  cold-blooded  doings  of  a 
monster. 

Daring  Swifts  second  residence  with  Sir 
William  T^knple  he  had  become  acquainted 
with  an  inmate  of  Ifoor-park  very  diflbrent 


to  the  accomplished  man  to  whose  intellect- 
ual  pleasures  he  so  largely  ministered.    A 
young  and  lovely  girl— half  ward,  half  de- 
pendent in  the  establishment— engaged  the 
attention  and  commanded  the  untiring  ser- 
vices of  the  newly-made  minister.    Esther 
Johnson  had  need  of  education,  and  Swift 
became  her  tutor.    He  entered  upon  his  task 
with  avidity,  condescended  to  the  humblest 
instruction,  and  inspired  his  pupil  with  un- 
bounded giatitude  and  regard    Swift  was 
not  more  insensible  to  the  simplicity  and 
beauty  of  the  lady  than  she  to  the  kind  of- 
fices of  her  master ;  but  Swift  would  not 
have  been  Swift  if  he,  like  other  men,  re- 
turned every-day  love  with  ordinary  affection. 
Swift  had  felt  tender  impressions  in  bis  own 
fashion  before.    Once  in  Leicestershire  he 
was  accused  by  a  friend  of  having  formed  an 
imprudent  attachment,  on  which  occasion  he 
returned  for  answer,  that  **  his  cold  temper 
and  unconfined  humor"  would  prevent  all 
serious  consequences,  even  if  it  were  not 
true  that  the  conduct  which  his  friend  had 
mistaken  for  gallantry  had  been  merely  the 
evidence  ''of  an  active  and  restless  temper, 
incapable  of  enduring  idleness,  and  catching 
at  such  opportunities  of  amusement  as  most 
readily  occurred."    Upon  another  occasion, 
and  within  four  years  of  the  Leicestershire 
pastime,  Swift  made  an  absolute  offer  of  his 
hand  to  one  Miss  Waryng,  vowing  in  his 
declaratory  epistle  that  he  would  forego  every 
prospect   of  interest   for  the  sake  of  hta 
*^  Varina ;"  and  that  ••  the  lady's  love  was  far 
morefiital  than  her  cruelty."    After  much 
and  long  consideration  Varina  consented  to 
the  suit.    That  was  enough  for  Swift    He 
met  the  capitulation  by  charging  his  Varina 
with  want  of  aflfection,  by  stipulating  for 
unheard-of  sacrifices,  and  concluding  with 
an  expression  of  his  willingness  to  wed, 
**  though  she  had  neither  fortune  nor  beau- 
ty!'  provided  every  article  of  his  letter  was 
ungrudgingly  agreed  ta     We  may  well 
tremble  for  Brther  Johnson,  with  her  young 
heart  given  in  such  wild  keeping. 

As  soon  as  Swift  viras  established  at  lAracor 
it  was  arranged  that  Esther,  who  possessed  a 
small  property  in  Ireland,  should  take  up  her 
abode  near  to  her  old  preceptor.  She  came, 
and  scandal  was  silenced  by  a  stipulation 
insisted  upon  by  Swift,  that  his  lovely  charge 
should  have  a  matron  for  a  constant  com- 
panion, and  never  see  him  except  in  the 
presence  of  a  third  party.  Esther  was  in 
her  seventeenth  year ;  he  was  on  his  road  to 
forty.  What  wonder  that  even  in  Loracor 
the  former  should  receive  an  offer  of  mar- 
riage, and  that  the  latter,  wayward  and  in- 
consistent firom  first  to  last,  should  deny 
another  the  happiness  he  had  resolved  never 
to  enjoy   himself  1     Esther  found  a  lover 
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whom  Swift  repulsed,  to  the  infinite  joy  of 
the  devoted  ffirl,  wboee  fate  was  already 
linked  for  good  or  evil  to  that  of  her  teacher 
and  friend. 

Obscurity  and  idleness  were  not  for  Swift 
Love,  that  gradually  consumed  the  unoccu- 
pied girl,  was  not  even  this  man's  recreation, 
{mnatient  of  banishment,  he  went  to  London 
ana  mixed  with  the  wits  of  the  age.  Addi- 
son, Steele,  and  Arbuthnot  became  his  friends, 
and  he  quickly  proved  himself  worthy  of 
their  intimacy  by  the  publication,  in  1704, 
of  his  Tal€  of  a  Tub.  The  success  of  the 
work,  given  to  the  world  anonymously,  was 
decisive.  Its  singular  merit  obtained  for  its 
author  everlasting  renown,  and  efiectually 
prevented  his  rising  to  the  highest  dignity  in 
the  very  church  which  his  book  laired  to 
exalt  None  but  an  inspired  madman  would 
have  attempted  to  do  honor  to  religion  in  a 
spirit  which  none  but  the  infidel  could  heartily 
approve. 

Politicians  are  not  squeamish.  The  whigs 
could  see  no  fault  in  raillery  and  wit  that 
might  serve  temporal  interests  with  greater 
advantage  than  they  had  advanced  interests 
ecclesiastical ;  and  the  friends  of  the  revolu- 
tion welcomed  so  rare  an  adherent  to  their 
principles.  With  an  afiected  ardor  that  sub- 
sequent events  proved  to  be  as  premature  as 
it  was  hollow,  Swifl's  pen  was  put  in  harness 
for  his  allies,  and  worked  vigorously  enough 
ontil  1709,  when,  having  assisted  Steele  m 
the  establishment  of  the  TaLler^  he  returned 
to  Ireland,  and  to  the  duties  of  a  rural  pastor. 
Not  to  remain,  however!  A  change  sud- 
denly came  over  the  spirit  of  the  natk)n. 
Sacheverell  was  about  to  pull  down  by  a 
single  sermon  all  the  popularity  that  Marl- 
borough and  his  friends  had  built  up  by  their 
glorious  campaigns.  Swift  had  waited  in 
vain  for  promotion  from  the  whigs,  and  his 
suspicions  were  roused  when  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant unexpectedly  began  to  caress  him. 
Escaping  the  damage  which  the  marked- 
attentions  of  the  old  f[overnment  might  do 
him  with  the  new.  Swift  started  for  England 
in  1710,  in  order  to  survey  the  turning  of  the 
political  wheel  with  his  own  eyes,  and  to  try 
bis  fortune  in  the  game.  The  progress  of 
events  was  rapid.  Swift  reached  London  on 
the  Olh  of  September ;  on  the  1st  of  October 
he  had  alreadjr  written  a  lampoon  upon  an 
ancient  associate;  and  on  the  4th  he  was 
presented  to  Harley,  the  new  minister. 

The  career  of  Swift  from  this  moment,  and 
80  long  as  the  government  of  Harley  lasted, 
was  magnificent  and  mighty.  Had  he  not 
been  crotchety  from  his  very  boyhood,  his 
head  would  have  been  turned  now.  Swift 
reigned ;  SwiA  was  the  government ;  Swift 
was  queen,  lords,  and  commons.  There  was 
tremendous  work  to  do,  and  Swift  did  it  alL 


The  tories  had  thrown  oat  the  whigs,  and 
had  brought  in  a  government  in  theur  place 
quite  as  whiggisli  to  do  tory  work.  To 
moderate  the  wishes  c^  the  people,  if  not  to 
blind  their  eyes,  was  the  preliminary  and 
essential  work  of  the  ministry.  They  could 
not  perform  it  themselvea.  Swift  ondertook 
and  accomplished  it  He  had  intellect  and 
oouraffe  enough  for  that,  and  more.  More- 
over, he  had  vehement  passions  to  gratify, 
and  they  might  all  partake  of  the  ^lory  of 
his  success;  ne  was  proud,  and  his  pride 
revelled  in  authority ;  be  was  ambitious,  and 
his  ambition  coula  attain  no  higher  pitch 
than  it  found  at  the  right  hand  of  the  prime 
minister;  he  was  revengeful,  and  revenge 
could  wish  no  sweeter  gratification  than  the 
contortions  of  the  great  who  had  neglected 
^nius  and  desert,  when  tliey  looked  to  them 
for  advancement  and  obtained  nothing  but 
cold  neglect.  Swifl,  single-handed,  fought 
the  whiji^s.  For  seven  months  he  conducted 
a  periodical  paper  in  which  he  mercilessly 
assailed,  as  none  but  himself  could  attack, 
all  who  were  odious  to  the  government  and 
distasteful  to  himself;  not  an  individual  was 
spared  whose  suflTerings  could  add  to  the 
tranquillity  and  permanence  of  the  govern- 
ment Resistance  was  in  vain ;  it  was  atp 
tempted,  but  invariably  with  one  effect — the 
first  wound  grazed,  the  second  killed. 

The  public  was  in  ecstacies.  The  laugh- 
ers were  all  on  the  side  of  the  satirist,  and 
how  vast  a  portion  of  the  community  these 
are,  needs  not  be  said.  But  it  was  not  in  the 
Examiner  alone  that  Swift  ofiered  up  his 
victims  at  the  shrine  of  universal  mirth.  He 
could  write  verses  for  the  rough  heart  c^  a 
nation  to  chuckle  over  and  delight  in.  Per- 
sonalities to-day  fiy  wide  of  the  mark;  then 
they  went  right  home.  The  habits,  the  foi- 
bles, the  moral  and  physical  imperfections  of 
humanity,  were  all  fair  game,  provided  the 
shaft  were  tipped  with  gall  as  well  as  venom. 
Short  poems^  longer  pamphlets-— whatever 
could  help  the  government  and  cover  their 
foes  with  ridicule  and  scorn.  Swift  poured 
upon  the  town  with  an  industry  and  skill 
that  set  eulogy  at  defiance.  And  because 
they  did  defy  praise,  Jonathan  Swift  never 
asked,  and  was  ever  too  grand  to  accept  it 

But  he  claimed  much  more.  His  disor- 
dered yet  exquisite  intellect  acknowledged 
no  superior!^.  He  asked  no  thanks  for  his 
labor,  he  disdained  pecuniary  reward  for  his 
matchless  and  incalculable  services — he  did 
not  care  for  fome,  but  he  imperiously  de- 
manded to  be  treated  by  the  greatest  as  an 
equaL  Mr.  Harley  oTOred  him  money,  and 
he  quarrelled  with  the  minister  for  his  bold- 
ness. **  If  we  let  these  great  ministers,**  he 
said,  **  pretend  too  mucm  iher^  wiU  be  no 
governing  thevu'*    The  Mme  minister  do- 
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8ti^  to  make  Swift  his  chaplain.  One 
mistake  was  as  g^eat  as  the  other.  '^My 
Lord  Oxford,  by  a  second  hand,  proposed  my 
being  his  chaplain,  which  I,  bv  a  second 
hand,  refused.  I  will  be  no  man  s  chaplain 
alive.*'  The  assamptton  of  the  man  was 
more  than  regal  At  a  later  period  of  his 
life  he  drew  up  a  list  of  his  friends,  ranking 
them  respectfully  under  the  heads  **  Un- 
grateful," "Grateful,"  ••  Indiflerent,"  and 
**  DoubduL"  Pope  appears  among  the  grate- 
fiil.  Queen  Carolme  among  the  ungrateful. 
The  audacity  of  these  distinctions  is  very 
edifying.  What  autocrat  is  here  for  whose 
mere  countenance  the  whole  world  is  to  bow 
down  and  be  '« grateful." 

It  is  due  to  Swift's  imperiousness,  how- 
ever, to  state  that,  once  acknowledged  as  an 
equal,  he  was  prepared  to  make  every  sacri- 
fice that  could  be  looked  fur  in  a  friend. 
Concede  his  position,  and  lor  fortune  or  dis- 

Sice  he  was  equally  prepared,  llarley  and 
Hnffbroke,  quick  to  discern  the  weakness, 
called  their  invulnerable  ally  by  his  Christian 
name,  but  stopped  short  of  conferring  upon 
him  any  benefit  whatever.  The  neglect 
made  no  difference  to  the  haughty  scribe, 
who  contented  himself  with  pulling  down 
the  barriers  that  had  been  impertinently  set 
up  to  separate  him  f^om  rank  and  worldly 
greatness.  But,  if  Swift  shrank  from  the 
treatment  of  a  client,  he  performed  no  part 
so  willingly  as  that  of  a  patron.  He  took 
literature  under  his  wing,  and  compelled  the 
government  to  do  it  homage.  He  quarrelled 
with  Steele  when  he  deserted  the  whigs,  and 
pursued  his  former  friend  with  unflinching 
sarcasm  and  banter,  but  at  his  request  Steele 
was  maintained  by  the  government  in  an 
€&ce  of  which  he  was  about  to  be  deprived. 
Congreve  was  a  whig,  but  Swift  insisted  that 
be  should  find  honor  at  the  bands  of  the 
tories,  and  Barley  honored  him  accordingly. 
Swift  introduced  Gay  to  Lord  Bolingbruke 
and  secured  that  nobleman^s  weighty  patron- 
age for  the  poeL  Rowe  was  recommended 
for  office.  Pope  for  aid.  The  well-to-do,  by 
Swift's  personal  interest,  found  respect,  the 
indigent  money  for  the  mitigation  of  their 
pains.  At  court,  at  Swift's  instigation,  the 
lord  treasurer  made  the  first  advances  to  men 
of  letters^  and  by  the  act  made  tacit  confes- 
sion of  the  power  which  Swift  so  liberally 
exercised  for  the  advantage  of  everybody  but 
himself.  Bat  what  wordly  distinction,  in 
truth,  could  add  to  the  importance  of  a  per- 
sonage who  made  it  a  point  for  a  duke  to  pay 
him  the  first  visit,  and  who,  on  one  occasion, 
publicly  sent  the  prime  minister  into  the 
House  of  Commons  to  call  out  the  first  secre- 
tary of  state,  whom  Swift  wished  to  inform 
that  he  would  not  dine  with  him  if  he  meant 
to  dine  late  ? 


A  lampoon  directed  against  the  queen's 
favorite,  upon  whose  red  bair  Swift  had  been 
facetious,  prevented  the  satirises  advance- 
ment in  England.  The  see  of  Hereford  fell 
vacant  in  1712^  Bolingbroke  would  now 
have  paid  the  debt  due  from  his  government 
to  Swifl,  but  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  upon 
her  knees,  implored  the  ^ueen  to  withhold 
her  consent  from  the  appomtment,  and  Swift 
was  pronounced  by  her  majesty  as  **  too  ' 
violent  in  party"  for  promotion.  The  most 
important  man  in  the  kingdom  found  himself 
in  a  moment  the  most  feehle.  The  fountain 
of  so  much  honor  could  not  retain  a  drop  of 
the  precious  waters  for  itself!  Swifl,  it  is 
said,  laid  the  foundations  of  fortune  for  up- 
wards of  forty  families,  who  rose  to  distinction 
by  a  word  from  bis  lips.  What  a  satire  upon 
power  was  the  satirist's  own  fate !  He  could 
not  advance  himself  in  England  one  inch. 
Promotion  in  Ireland  began  and  ended  with 
his  appointment  to  the  I>Banery  of  St  Pat- 
rick, of  which  he  took  possession,  much  to 
his  disgust  and  vexation,  in  the  summer 
of  1718. 

The  summer,  however,  was  not  over  before 
Swift  was  in  England  again.  The  wheels 
of  government  had  come  to  a  dead  lock,  and 
of  course  none  but  he  could  right  them. 
The  ministry  was  at  sixes  and  sevens.  Its 
very  existence  depended  upon  the  good  un- 
derstanding of  the  chiefs,  Bolingbroke  and 
Harley ;  and  the  wily  ambition  of  the  latter, 
Jarring  against  the  vehement  desires  of  the 
former,  had  produced  jealousy,  suspicion,  and 
now  threatened  immediate  disorganization. 
A  thousand  voices  called  the  dean  to  the 
scene  of  action,  and  he  came  full  of  the  im- 
portance of  his  mission.  He  plunged  at 
once  into  the  vexed  sea  of  political  contro- 
versy, and,  whilst  straining  every  efibrt  to 
court  his  friends,  let  no  opportunity  slip  of 
gall  ing  t heir  foeSi  His  pen  was  as  d  i m 't ging 
and  industrious  as  ever.  It  set  the  town  in 
a  fever.  It  caused  Richard  Steele  to  be 
expelled  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  sent 
the  whole  body  of  Scotch  peers,  headed  by 
the  Duke  of  Argyll,  to  the  queen,  with  the 
prayer  that  a  proclamation  might  be  issued 
for  the  discovery  of  their  libeller.  Swift 
was  more  successful  in  his  assaults  than  in 
his  mediation.  The  ministers  were  irrecon- 
cilable. Vexed  at  heart  with  disappointment, 
the  dean,  after  his  manner,  suddenly  quitted 
London,  and  shut  himself  up  in  Berkshire. 
One  attempt  he  made  in  his  strict  seclusion 
to  uphold  the  government  and  save  the  coun- 
try, and  the  composition  is  a  curiosity  in  his 
way.  He  published  a  proposition  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  dissenters  from  power  of  every 
kind,  for  disqualifying  whiffs  and  low  church- 
men for  every  possible  office,  and  for  com- 
pelling the  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne  to 
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declare  his  abomination  of  whigs,  and  his 
perfect  satisfaction  with  her  majesty's  present 
adviser.  Matters  must  have  been  near  a 
crisis  wlfen  this  modest  pamphlet  was  put 
forth ;  and  so  they  were.  The  intrigues  of 
Bolingbroke  had  triumphed  over  those  of  his 
colleague,  and  Oxford  was  disgraced.  The 
latter,  about  to  retire  into  obscurity,  addressed 
a  letter  to  Swift,  entreating  him,  if  he  were 
not  tired  of  his  former  prosperous  friend,  **  to 
throw  away  so  much  time  on  one  who  loved 
him  as  to  attend  him  upon  his  melancholy 
journey.'*  The  same  post  brought  him  word 
that  his  own  victory  was  won.  Bolingbroke 
triumphant  besought  his  Jonathan,  as  he 
loved  his  queen,  to  stand  by  her  minister,  and 
to  aid  him  in  his  perilous  adventure.  No- 
thinfi^  should  be  wanting  to  do  justice  to  his 
loyalty.  The  Duchess  of  Somerset  would 
be  reconciled,  the  queen  would  be  gracious, 
the  path  of  honor  should  lie  broad,  open,  and 
unimpeded  before  him.  Bolingbroke  and 
Harley  were  equally  the  friends  of  Swi^ 
What  could  he  do  in  his  extremity  1  What 
would  a  million  men,  taken  at  random  from 
the  multitude,  have  done,  had  they  been  so 
situated,  so  tempted  1  Not  that  upon  which 
Swift,  in  his  chivalrous  magnanimity,  at  once 
decided.  He  abandoned  the  prosperous,  to 
follow  and  console  the  unfortunate.  "  I 
meddle  not  with  Lord  Oxf(»:d*6  faults,"  is  his 
noble  language,  <*as  he  was  a  minister  of 
state,  but  his  personal  kindness  to  me  was 
excessive.  He  distinguished  and  chose  me 
above  all  men  when  he  was  great.**  Within 
a  few  days  of  Swift's  self-denying  decision. 
Queen  Anne  was  a  corpse,  Bolingbroke  and 
Oxford  both  flying  for  their  lives,  and  Swifl 
himself  hiding  his  unprotected  bead  in  Ire- 
land amidst  a  people  who  at  once  feared  and 
bated  him. 

During  Swift's  visit  to  London,  in  1710, 
be  bad  regularly  transmitted  to  Stella,  by 
which  name  Esther  Johnson  is  made  known 
to  posterity,  an  account  of  his  daily  doings 
with  the  new  government.  The  journal 
exhibits  the  view  of  the  writer  that  bis  con- 
duct invariably  presents.  It  is  full  of  ten- 
derness and  confidence,  and  not  without 
coarseness  that  startles  and  shocka  It  con- 
tains a  detailed  and  minute  account,  not  only 
of  all  that  passed  between  Swift  and  the 
government,  but  of  his  changeful  feelings  as 
they  arose  from  day  to  day,  and  of  his  phys- 
ical infirmities,  that  are  commonly  whispered 
into  the  ear  of  the  physician.  If  Swift  loved 
Stella  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
term,  he  took  small  pains  in  his  diary  to 
elevate  the  sentiments  with  which  she  re- 
garded her  hero.  The  journal  is  not  in 
harmonv  throughout  Towards  the  close  it 
lacks  the  tenderness  and  warmth,,  the  mi- 
nuteness and  confidential  utterance^  that  are 


so  visible  at  the  beginning.  We  are  enabled 
to  account  for  the  difl^rence.  Swift  had 
enlarged  the  circle  of  his  female  aoquaintr 
ance  whilst  fighting  for  his  friends  in  Lon- 
don. He  bad  become  a  constant  visitor, 
especially,  at  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Vanhom- 
righ,  who  had  two  daughters,  the  eldest  of 
whom  was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
had  the  same  Christian  name  as  Stella. 
Esther  Vanhomrigh  had  great  taste  for  read- 
ing, and  Swift,  who  seems  to  have  delighted 
in  such  occupation,  condescended  for  the 
second  time  m  his  life,  to  become  a  young 
lady's  instructor.  The  great  man's  tuition 
haa  always  one  effect  upon  his  pupils.  Be- 
fore Miss  Vanhomrigh  had  made  much 
prc^esB  in  her  studies  she  was  over  head 
and  ears  in  love,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of 
her  master,  ^e  one  day  declared  the  passion- 
ate and  undying  character  of  her  attachment 
Swifl  met  the  confession  with  a  weapon  far 
more  potent  when  opposed  to  a  political  foe 
than  when  directed  against  the  weak  heart 
of  a  doating  woman.  He  had  recourse  to 
raillery,  but,  finding  his  banter  of  no  avail, 
endeavored  to  appease  the  unhappy  mil  by 
"  an  offer  of  devoted  and  everlasting  friend- 
ship, founded  on  the  basis  of  virtuous  esteem." 
He  might  with  equal  success  have  attempted 
to  put  out  a  conflagration  with  a  bucket  of 
cold  water.  There  was  no  help  for  the 
miserable  man.  He  returned  to  his  deanery 
at  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  with  two  love 
afiairs  upon  his  hands,  but  with  the  stem 
resolution  of  encouraging  neither,  and  over- 
coming both. 

Before  quitting  England  he  wrote  to  Esther 
Vanhomrigh,  or  Vanessa,  as  he  stales  her  in 
his  correspondence,  intimating  his  intention 
to  forget  everv thing  in  England,  and  to  write 
to  her  as  seldom  as  possible.  So  far  the 
claims  of  Vanessa  were  disposed  of.  As 
soon  as  he  reached  his  deanery  he  secured 
lodgings  for  Stella  and  her  companion,  and 
reiterated  his  determination  to  pursue  his 
intercourse  with  the  young  lady  upon  the 
prudent  terms  originally  established.  So  fkr 
his  mind  was  set  at  rest  in  respect  of  Stella. 
But  Swift  had  scarcely  time  to  congratulate 
himself  upon  his  plans  before  Vanessa  pre- 
sented herself  in  Dublin,  and  made  known  to 
the  dean  her  resolution  to  take  up  her  abode 
permanently  in  Ireland.  Her  mother  was 
dead,  so  were  her  two  brothers ;  she  and  her 
sister  were  alone  in  the  world,  and  they  had 
a  small  property  near  Dublin,  to  which  it 
suited  them  to  retire.  Swift,  alarmed  by  the 
proceeding,  remonstrated,  threatened,  de- 
nounced—4)1  in  vain.  Vanessa  met  his 
reproaches  with  complaints  of  cruelty  and 
neglect,  and  warned  him  of  the  consequences 
of  leaving  her  without  the  solace  of  his 
friendship  and   presence.     Perplexed   and 
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distressed,  the  dean  had  no  other  resource 
than  to  leaye  events  to  their  own  develop- 
ment He  trusted  that  time  would  mitigate 
and  show  the  hopelessness  of  Vanessa's  pas- 
sion, and  in  the  meanwhile  he  sought,  by 
occasioDal  communication  with  her,  tojpre- 
vent  any  catastrophe  that  might  result  from 
actual  despair.  But  his  thoughts  for  Vanessa's 
■afetv  were  inimical  to  Stella's  repose.  She 
pined  and  gradually  sank  under  the  alteration 
that  had  taken  place  in  Swift's  deportment 
towards  her  since  his  acquaintance  with 
Vanessa.  Swift,  reallv  aozioos  for  the  safety 
of  his  ward,  requested  a  friend  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  her  nMiIady.  It  was  not  difficult 
to  ascertain  it  His  indifierence  and  public 
scandal,  which  spoke  freely  of  their  unac- 
countable connection,  were  alone  to  blame 
for  her  sufferings.  It  was  enough  for  Swift 
He  had  passed  the  age  at  which  he  had 
resolved  to  marry,  but  he  was  ready  to  wed 
Stella  provided  the  marriage  were  kept 
secret,  and  she  was  content  to  live  apart 
Poor  Stella  was  more  than  content,  but  she 
over-estimated  her  strength.  The  marriage 
took  place,  and  immediately  afterwards  the 
husband  withdrew  himself  in  a  fit  of  mad- 
ness, which  threw  him  into  gloom  and 
misery  for  days.  What  the  motives  may 
have  been  for  the  inexplicable  stipulations  of 
this  wayward  man  it  is  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain. That  they  were  the  motives  of  a 
diseased,  and  at  times  utterly  irresponsible, 
judgment,  we  think  cannot  be  questioned. 
Of  love,  as  a  tender  passion.  Swift  had  no 
conception.  His  writings  prove  it.  The 
coarseness  that  pervades  his  compositions  has 
nothing  in  common  with  the  susceptibility 
that  shrinks  from  disgust  and  loathsome 
images  in  which  Swift  revelled.  In  all  his 
prose  and  poetical  address  to  his  mistresses 
there  is  not  one  expression  to  prove  the 
weakness  of  his  heart  He  writes  as  a 
guardian—he  writes  as  a  friend — he  writes 
as  a  father,  but  not  a  syllable  escapes  him 
that  can  be  attributed  to  the  pangs  and  de- 
lights of  a  lover. 

Married  to  Stella,  Swift  proved  himself 
more  eager  than  ever  to  give  to  his  inter- 
course with  Vanessa  the  character  of  mere 
friendship.  He  went  so  far  as  to  endeavor 
to  engage  her  afifections  for  another  man,  but 
his  attempts  were  rejected  with  indignation 
and  scorn.  In  the  August  of  the  year  1717, 
Vanessa  retired  from  Dublin  to  her  house 
and  property  near  Cellbridge.  Swift  ex- 
horted her  to  leave  Ireland  altogether,  but 
she  was  not  to  be  persuaded.  In  1720  it 
would  appear  that  the  dean  frequently  visited 
the  recluse  in  her  retirement,  and,  upon  such 
occasions,  Vanessa  would  plant  a  laurel  or 
two  in  honor  of  her  guest,  who  passed  his 
time  with   the   lady  reading  and  writing 


verses  in  a  rural  bower  built  in  a  sequestered 
part  of  her  garden.  Some  of  the  verses 
composed  by  Vanessa  have  been  preserved. 
The?  breathe  the  fond  ardor  of  the  suffering 
maid,  and  testify  to  the  imperturbable  cold- 
ness of  the  man.  Of  the  innocence  of  their 
intercourse  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  In 
1720  Vanessa  lost  her  last  remaining  relative 
•—her  sister  died  in  her  arms.  Thrown  back 
upon  herself  by  this  bereavement,  the  in- 
tensity of-  her  love  for  the  dean  became 
insupportable.  Jealous  and  suspicious,  and 
eager  to  pnt  an  end  to  a  terror  that  possessed 
her,  she  resolved  to  address  herself  to  Stella, 
and  to  ascertain  from  her  own  lips  the  exact 
nature  of  her  relatione  with  her  so-called 
guardian.  The  momentous  question  was 
asked  in  a  letter,  to  which  Stella  calmly 
replied  by  informing  her  interrogator  that 
she  was  the  dean's  wife.  Vanessa's  letter 
was  forwarded  by  Stella  to  Swift  himself, 
and  it  roueed  him  to  fury.  He  rode  off  at 
once  to  Cellbridge,  entered  the  apartment  in 
which  Vanessa  was  seated,  and  glared  upon 
her  like  a  tijfer.  The  trembling  creature 
asked  her  visitor  to  sit  down.  He  answered 
the  invitation  by  flinging  a  packet  on  the 
table,  and  riding  instantly  away.  The  packet 
was  opened ;  it  cpntained  nothing  but  Vanes- 
sa's letter  to  Stella.  Her  doom  was  pro- 
nounced. The  fond  heart  snapped.  In  a 
few  weeks  the  hopeless,  desolate  Vanessa 
was  in  her  grave. 

Swift,  agonized,  rushed  from  the  world. 
For  two  months  subsequently  to  the  deatfi 
of  Vanessa  his  place  of  abode  was  unknown. 
But  at  the  end  of  that  period,  he  returned 
to  Dublin  calmer  tor  the  conflict  he  had 
undergone.  He  devoted  himself  ioduFtri- 
ously  again  to  affairs  of  state.  His  pen  had 
now  a  nobler  office  than  to  sustain  unworthj^ 
men  in  unmerited  power.  We  can  but  indi- 
cate the  course  of  his  labors.  Ireland,  the 
country  not  of  his  love,  but  of  his  birth  and 
adoption,  treated  as  a  conquered  province^ 
owed  her  rescue  from  absolute  thraldom  to 
Swift's  great  and  unconquerable  exertions  on 
her  behalf.  He  resisted  the  English  govern- 
ment with  his  single  hand,  and  overcame 
them  in  the  fight  His  popularity  in  Ireland 
was  unparalleled  even  in  that  excited  and 
generous-hearted  land.  Rewards  were  of- 
fered to  betray  him,  but  a  million  lives  would 
have  been  sacrificed  in  his  place  before  one 
would  have  profited  by  the  patriot's  downfall. 
He  was  worshipped,  and  every  hair  of  his 
head  was  precious  and  sacred  to  the  people 
who  adored  him. 

In  1728  Swift  revisited  England,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  death  of  Queen  Anne, 
and  published,  anonymously  as  usual,  the 
famous  satire  of  Qulliver^s  Travels.  Its 
immediate  success  heralded  the  universal 
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fame  that  that  masterly  and  singular  work  has 
since  achieved.  Swifl  mingled  once  more 
with  his  literary  friends,  and  lived  almost 
entirely  with  Pope.  Yet,  courted  on  all 
sides,  ho  was  doomed  again  to  bitter  sorrow. 
News  reached  him  that  Stella  was  ill — 
Alarmed,  and  full  of  self-reproaches,  he 
hastened  home  to  be  received  by  the  people 
of  Ireland  in  triumph,  and  to  meet— and  he 
was  grateful  for  the  eight — the  improved  and 
welcoming  looks  of  Uie  woman  for  whose 
dissolution  he  had  been  prepared.  In  March, 
1727,  Stella  being  sufficiently  recovered,  the 
dean  ventured  once  more  to  England,  but 
soon  to  be  resummoned  to  the  hapless  couch 
of  his  exhausted  and  most  miserable  wife. 
Afflicted  in  body  and  soul.  Swift  suddenly 
quitted  Pope,  with  whom  he  was  residing  at 
Twickenham,  and,  reaching  his  home,  was 
doomed  to  find  Stella  upon  the  verge  of  the 
grave.  Till  the  last  moment  he  continued 
at  her  bedside,  evincing  the  tenderest  con- 
sideration, and  performing  what  consolatory 
tasks  he  might  in  the  sick  chamber.  Shortly 
before  her  death  part  of  a  conversation  be- 
tween the  melanchol)r  pair  was  overheard. 
"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  the  dean,  **  if  you 
wish  it,  it  shall  be  owned."  Stella's  reply 
was  given  in  fewer  words,  "//  is  too  late. 
*'  On  the  28th  of  January,"  writes  one  of  the 
biographers  of  Swift,  "Mrs.  Johnson  closed 
her  weary  pilgrimage,  and  passed  to  that 
land  where  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given 
in  marriage,"  the  second  victim  of  one  and 
the  same  hopeless  and  consuming  passion. 

Swift  stood  alone  in  the  world,  and,  for 
his  punishment,  was  doomed  to  endure  the 
crushing  solitude  for  the  space  of  seventeen 
years.  The  interval  was  gloomy  indeed.' 
rrom  his  youth  the  dean  had  been  subject  to 

Gainful  fits  of  giddiness  and  deafness.  From 
786  these  fits  became  more  frequent  and 
severe.  In  1740  he  went  raving  mad,  and 
frenzy  ceased  only  to  leave  him  a  more 
pitiable  idiot  During  the  space  of  three 
years  the  poor  creature  was  unconscious  of 
all  that  passed  around  him,  and  spoke  but 
twice.  Upon  the  19th  of  October,  1745, 
Grod  mercifully  removed  the  terrible  specta- 
cle from  the  si^ht  of  man,  and  released  the 
sufferer  from  his  misery,  degradation  and 
shame. 

The  mystery  of  Swift's  amours  has  yet  to 
be  cleared  up.  We  explain  his  otherwise 
unaccountable  behavior  by  attributing  his 
cruelty  to  prevailing  insanity.  The  career 
of  Swift  was  brilliant,  but  not  less  wild  than 
dazzling.  The  sickly  hue  of  a  distempered 
brain  gave  a  color  to  his  acts  in  all  the  rela- 
tione of  life.  The  storm  was  brewing  from 
his  childhood ;  it  burst  forth  terribly  in  his 
age,  and  only  a  moment  before  all  was  wreck 
and  devastation,  the  half-distracted  man  sat 


down  and  made  a  will,  by  which  be  left  the 
whole  of  his  worldly  possessions  for  the  foun- 
dation of  a  lunatic  asylum. 

[It  is  stated  that  there  were  but  four  au- 
thentic portraits  of  Swift,  of  'which  that 
preserved  as  a  kind  of  beir-Ioom  in  the 
deanery  of  St.  Patrick's  is  the  most  faithful, 
and  from  which  the  one  accompanying  tliis 
article  is  taken.  He  was  tall,  robust,  and 
well-made;  his  eyes  blue  and  expressive; 
his  brows  heavy  and  dark.  In  his  youth,  he 
was  considered  handsome,  and  in  age,  his 
figure  is  described  as  noble  and  imposing. 
He  was  a  fluent  speaker,  a  great  wit,  and 
of  great  conversational  powers,  so  that  he 
was  much  sought  in  society.] 


[From  Blackwood's  Magaxine.] 

COURTSHIP  IN  THE  TIME  OF  JAMES 
THE  FIRST. 

In  presenting  our  readers  with  the  follow- 
ing narrative,  we  must  assure  them,  in  the 
first  place,  that  it  is,  in  all  respects,  a  true 
and  uiithful  one;  being  compiled  from  the. 
autofirraph  memoranda  and  diary  of  the  prin- 
cipal character  therein,  respecting  whom  it 
may  be  well  for  us  to  say  a  few  words  by 
way  of  introduction.  Be  it  understood,  then, 
that  in  the  month  of  October,  in  the  year 
1620,  a  certain  young  man,  by  name,  Sy- 
monds  D^Ewes,  being  about  eighteen  years 
of  age,  and  lately  a  fellow-commoner  of  St 
John*s  College,  Cambridge,  came  up  to  Lon- 
don for  the  purpose  of  commencing  his  studies 
in  the  learned  society  of  the  Middle  Temple. 
His  father,  Paul  D*£wes,  was  one  of  the  six 
clerks  in  Chancery,  and  usually  brought  up 
his  family  from  the  country  to  reside  with 
him  in  town  during  the  term.  He  had  five 
daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  in  her 
twentieth  year ;  and  on  this  occasion  he  took 
a  lodging  for  them  in  the  Strand. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  Symonds  D'Ewes 
gives  his  father  the  character  of  being  nig- 
gardly, irrascible,  and  austere.  Although  he 
was  a  man  of  very  considerable  wealth — his 
ofiicial  gains  amounting  to  J&UOO  per  an- 
num, and  his  wife,  now  deceased,  having 
been  heiress  to  a  large  estate— he  could  not 
be  induced  to  come  to  any  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement with  his  son  upon  the  important 
subject  of  allowance.  And  it  sometimes 
happened,  when  the  son  was  driven  to  des- 
peration by  his  father^s  parsimony,  and  the 
ikther^s  angry  temper  excited  by  the  son's 
over-bold  remonstrances,  that  their  discus- 
sions terminated  in  a  very  unbecoming  out- 
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break.  Sach  had  been  the  caae  very  recently 
on  the  son's  bringing  home  with  him  from 
college  a  tutor*s  acoonnt,  which  the  father 
for  some  time  positively  refased  to  discharge ; 
and  the  result  was  an  angry  and  sullen  feel- 
ing on  both  sides. 

As  partjr  spirit,  both  in  politics  and  religion, 
was  mooing  extremehr  high,  it  may  be  well 
to  observe  that  the  D^Eweses  belonged  to 
the  great  and  increasing  body  designated  by 
themselves,  the  '*  religious  and  honest"  of 
mankind,  and  by  the  rest  of^  the  world 
*' Puritans.^  Not  only  in  respect  to  doc- 
trine, but  also  in  respect  to  discipline,  they 
were  admirers  of  the  school  of  Calvin.  But 
inasmuch  as  a  majority  of  the  lower  clergy, 
and  even  of  the  bisbopsi  were  aa  yet  decid- 
edly Calvinistic  in  doctrine,  £piscopacy  was 
acquiesced  in  by  them  as  an  oruinance  which 
might  be  tolerated  for  the  present  After 
the  Prelacy  had  become  Arminian,  and  had 
shown,  as  it  was  thought,  an  inclination  to 
resume  some  of  the  castoff  insignia  of 
Popery,  enforcing  the  observance  of  cere- 
monies which  were  looked  upon  as  supersti- 
tions, our  hero  became  an  opponent  of  Epis- 
copacy. In  regard  to  the  civil  government 
of  the  country,  the  Puritans  had  not,  either 
now  or  at  any  subsequent  period,  any  dislike 
to  monarchy  in  the  abstract;  though  they 
set  themselves  very  decidedly  against  those 
measures  by  which  James,  if  he  had  suc- 
ceeded, would  have  made  the  monarchy  an 
absolute  one.  Our  hero  in  his  place  as  a 
member  of  the  Long  Parliament,  supported 
the  crown  to  the  l^  of  hia  ability,  even  to 
the  last 

His  tastes  and  pursuits  were  literary,  and 
of  a  decidedly  serious  cast  At  Cambridge 
he  was  a  hard  reader,  and  he  had  brought 
away  with  him  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with 
Latin,  and  a  smattering  of  Greek.  In  divin- 
i^  he  was  better  versed  than  in  eitlier. 
Three  sermons  on  the  Sunday,  he  made  a 
point  of  attending,  besides  one  or  two  lec- 
tures during  the  week ;  and  what  he  heard 
he  also  digested.  Certain  of  his  friends  told 
him,  ind^,  that  he  ought  to  become  a 
minister  rather  than  a  lawyer;  but,  for  some 
reason  not  alleged,  it  was  decided  otherwise. 
He  devoted  himself  in  after  life  to  the  study 
of  the  history  and  antiquities  of  his  native 
land ;  and  his  name  is  now  associated  with 
those  of  his  friends,  Seldon,  Cotton,  and 
Dugdale. 

from  a  personal  description  which  he  gives 
of  his  sister  Cecilia,  with  whom  we  are  in- 
formed in  another  place  that  he  was  •*  ac- 
counted admirably  to  symmetrize,"  it  may 
be  inferred  that  he  had  **  a  very  well-favored 
and  pleasing  countenance,  with  a  full  and 
quick  black  eye."  In  anotlier  place  we  are 
informed  that  he  had  the  misfortune  to  labor 


under  a  slight  obliquity  of  vision,  and  **the 
black  ball  of  the  right  eye  was  tomewhat 
dilated."  For  this  defect  the  tnidwife  who 
introduced  him  into  the  world  is  made  re- 
sponsible ;  and  he  professes  to  entertain  some 
doubt  that  it  was  done  **  maliciously,**  and 
not  **  casually."  It  was  the  cause  to  him  of 
•*  mickle  grief;"  not  so  much,  however,  he 
wishes  it  to  be  understood,  on  account  of 
» the  deformity,"  which,  after  all,  "  was  not 
great,"  as  on  account  of  **  the  weakening  of 
the  optic  faculty,"  which,  to  one  whose 
studies  were  **  almost  continual  and  uninter- 
missive,"  gave  him  occasbn  **  too  often  to  be 
sensible  of  the  loe&" 

The  country  residence  of  Pftul  D'Ewes 
was  at  Stow-Langtofl  Hall,  near  Burv-St 
Edmunds ;  and  on  the  seventh  day  of  dcto- 
ber,  in  the  year  aforesaid,  the  D^Ewes  family, 
having  spent  two  days  upon  the  journey, 
**paaMd  fhrough  London,"  and  arrived  at 
the  Six  Clerks'  Office  in  Chancery  I^ane. 
In  these  davs  London  ended,  literall  v  as  well 
as  nominally,  at  Temple  Bar.  They  had 
scarcely  alighted,  when  the  father's  angry 
temper  vented  itself  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 
duce in  the  son's  mind  *'  a  vaticination  of 
future  misery."  For  on  going  up  into  ^  the 
chamber  where  they  kept,'' Symonds  chanced 
to  open  a  casement  which  ^  hung  but  by  one 
ffimmer,"  or  hinge,  and  "  tittered  somewhat" 
It  was  done  "  unwittingly ;"  and  no  sooner 
was  it  done  tlian  he  *>  repented"  of  it  But 
his  father  instantly  poured  forth  so  many 
furioua  words,  as  to  make  him  quickly  per- 
ceive that  it  would  prove  but  ^  ill  entertain- 
ment" to  live  under  the  same  roof  with  such 
a  father,  and  that  little  but  **  wretchedness" 
was  in  store  for  him. 

The  next  day  being  Sunday,  he  rose  be- 
times, and  went  to  hear  the  sermon  at  Paul's 
Cross.  Of  this  sermon  and  its  subject  he 
makes  no  mention ;  but  be  heard  one  in  the 
afternoon  from  '*  that  good  man,  and  excel- 
lent scholar,"  Mr.  Uouge  of  Blackfriars, 
which  he  rejoiced  to  find  applicable  in  a 
remarkable  manner  to  his  own  circumstan- 
ces. The  preacher  showed  that  *'  all  afflic- 
tion comes  from  God,"  and  that  '*  godly 
people  must  never  expect  to  be  free  from  it," 
and  that  in  the  present  world  they  are  **  as 
sheep  among  wolves."  In  applying  this  to 
his  own  case,  Symonds  hesitated  neither  to 
include  himself  in  the  number  of  the  skeep^ 
nor  to  assign  a  place  among  the  wolve»  to  his 
father. 

On  the  Monday  morning  he  set  himself  to 
the  ordering  of  certain  things  necessary  for 
his  **  continuanco  in  the  Temple,"  of  which 
the  principal  were  a  gown  ana  a  new  suit  of 
clothes ;  for,  "  by  reason  of  the  ill  apparel" 
in  which  he  had  come  up  out  of  the  country, 
he  was  ashamed  to  show  himself  in  public. 
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While  the  new  suit  was  preparing  he  found 
the  time  hang  heavy  upon  his  hands,  for  it 
was  necessary  either  to  confine  himself  to  the 
back  streets,  as  Beau  Brummell  is  said  to 
have  recommended  his  brother  to  do  on  a 
similar  occasion,  or  to  suffer  a  tedious  im- 
prisonment within  the  walls  of  the  father's 
oflSce.  On  the  morning  of  tlie  arrival  of  the 
new  suit  he  lay  in  bed  somewhat  longer  than 
nsual  in  expectation  of  it ;  and  having  ar- 
rayed himself  to  his  satisfaction,  as  soon  as  it 
came,  he  sallied  forth  **with  a  moderate 
cheerfulness,"  oastiuff  aside  his  **  rustic  ac- 
coutrements" with  disdain.  The  efiect  of 
his  personal  embellishment  was  first  tried 
upon  an  aunt  and  her  two  daughters,  who 
resided  in  Mark  Lane :  and  afier  spending 
some  time  with  them  *'in  pleasant  chat,"  he 
went  to  St  Paurs,  and  exhibited  his  bravery 
among  the  gallants  in  Paul's  Walk.  The 
next  day  he  walked  to  Westminster,  and 
after  viewing  the  new  fianqueting-house  of 
Inigo  Jon^  which  was  then  in  the  course  of 
erection,  in  place  of  that  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire  the  year  before,  he  went  to 
the  Abbey  and  to  the  *'  stately  HalL"  In 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  '^my  Lord  Chief- 
Justice  Hubbard  sat  as  chief;"  m  the  King's 
Bench,  Sir  Henry  Montague;  and  in  the 
Chancery,  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Verulam, 
who  was  now  in  the  zenith  of  his  pride.  In 
the  Court  of  Chancery  he  stayed  "a  pretty 
while,"  fascinated  by  that "  eloquent  expres- 
sk>n  of  himself,  and  graceful  delivery,"  to 
which,  in  spite  of  the  bitter  dislike  of  my 
lord  chancellor  which  is  expressed  by  him  in 
other  places,  he  could  not  forbear  to  assign 
the  meed  of  his  admiration. 

On  the  Sunday  he  went  as  before  to  Black- 
friars,  when  he  heard  from  Mr.  Gouge  a 
sermon  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  and 
the  harmleasness  of  the  dove.  In  speaking 
of  the  nature  of  the  dove,  the  preacher  en- 
larged upon  the  tender  care  which  she  shows 
in  providing  for  her  young;  and  he  made  an 
Observation  to  the  effect  that  **  every  true 
child  of  God  should  endeavor  to  better 
others,  and  to  draw  them  to  God  as  much  as 
he  can,  by  communicating  to  them  that 
which  he  knows."  Upon  this  advice  Sy- 
monds  acted.  After  dinner,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  sisters,  who  "  upon  little  or  no  occasion 
had  stayed  at  home,"  he  took  a  Bible  and 
delivered  a  great  part  of  the  morning's  ser- 
mon from  memory.  In  the  midst  of  it«*"  in 
comes  my  father ;"  who,  although  not  averse 
to  sermons  in  general,  did  not  altogether 
approve  of  this  lecturing  propensity  m  the 
young  templar.  He  therefore  '*  breaks  off 
the  holy  exercise,"  by  addressing  conversa- 
tion to  the  young  ladies  who  formed  the 
audience.  Upon  this  Symonds  left  the  room 
in  baste,  and  went  to  church  again.    In  the 


evening,  when  supper  was  ended,  he  a^ain 
began  to  communicate  what  he  had  heard  to 
his  sisters ;  and  again — ^  in  came  my  fiither," 
in  the  very  midst  of  his  exhibition.  He  did 
not,  however,  interrupt  the  ^^onthful  preacher, 
as  in  the  morning,  but  desired  him  to  pio- 
ceed.  The  sermon  was  upon  the  brevity  of 
man's  life ;  and  in  the  course  of  it  was  intio- 
duced  the  argument,  that  since  nothing  can 
be  carried  out  of  the  world  when  we  leave 
it,  "  it  is  of  little  profit  to  be  covetous." 
Although  this  was  a  tender  subject  to  meddle 
with,  Symonds  thought  upon  his  past  priva- 
tions, and  determined  to  make  the  most  of 
his  opportunity.  In  a  manner  which  he 
designates  ^'ail  af&ble  and  humble,"  but 
which  others  might  think  all  cool  and  nnpn- 
dent,  he  ventured  to  speak  against  bis  ^ 
ther's  *'too  much  parsimony."  Of  course 
the  holy  exercise  was  again  broken  oS,  as.  in 
the  morninff ;  for  this  was  more  than  Paul 
D'Ewes  cotud  tolerate.  He  applied  ^  many 
bitter  terms"  to  his  son,  ^  and  refiised  to  go 
to  prayers"  with  him,  and  **  declared  tMt 
many  suns  would  not  suffice  to  eradicate  his 
anger."  It  is  amazing  to  see  how  Symonds 
at  once  assumes  the  aur  of  a  martyr.  Having 
satisfied  himself  with  the  reflection  that  his 
father  is  *'  much  too  subject  to  Uiis  kind  of 
perturbation,"  he  goes  to  rest  with  the  com- 
fortable assurance  that  of  his  own  I*  inno- 
cence'* in  the  matter  there  cannot  be  the 
slightest  question  or  doubt 

The  reflection  upon  **this  evil  estate  at 
home,"  added  to  "  the  partaking  of  doleful 
news"  respecting  the  misfortunes  of  Prince 
Frederic,  the  chiunpion  of  Protestantism,  in 
Bohemia,  caused  the  thoughts  of  Symonds  to 
*« settle  down"  the  next  day  into  "a  deep 
melancholy."  His  father  would  not  agree  to 
his  **ffoing  into  commons"  at  the  Temple, 
until  he  could  get  a  chamber;  and  he  would 
not  suffer  him  to  occupy  any  other  chamber 
than  a  certain  one  upon  which  be  had  a  le|^l 
claim,  but  which  was  now  in  the  possession 
of  an  occupant  who  did  not  choose  to  be 
disturbed.  And  as  to  an  allowance,  he  would 
not  bear  the  subject  to  be  alluded  ta — 
**  Mewed  up"  with  his  morose  father  at  the 
Six  Clerks'  Office,  where,  says  Symonds, 
**  if  the  pet  did  take  him,  though  upon  a 
slight  or  no  occasion,  be  would  not  so  much 
as  look  upon  me  once  in  four  or  five  days,  I 
be^an  to  lament  my  coming  up  from  Cam- 
bridge, since  that  which  I  had  hoped  would 
prove  my  chiefest  comfort — to  wit,  my  fa- 
ther's company — served  for  my  greatest 
cross." 

From  these  manifold  griefs  and  discomforts 
our  friend  Symonds  saw  no  other  hope  of  a 
deliverance  than  bjr  a  wealtliy  marriage. 
Provided  that  a  wife  could  be  found  with  a 
competent  dowry,  and  that  his  father  could 
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be  persuaded  to  come  down  with  a  corres- 
ponding allowance,  Symonds  believed  that 
he  should  secure  at  once  a  position  and  a 
comfortable  home.  Whether  by  accident  or 
not,  it  happened  most  opportunely  that  jnst 
at  this  crisis  such  a  match  was  actually  pro- 
posed to  him ;  the  proposer  being  "  one  of 
my  lord  chancellor's  gentlemen,**  a  Mr. 
Boldeio,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  lady 
and  her  family,  and  offered  his  assistance  and 
advice  in  the  negotiation. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear  in  modem  times 
— for  Symonds  D'£wes  was  as  yet  at  an  age 
when  matrimony,  according  to  our  present 
notions,  is  altogether  out  of  the  question — 
this  match  was  by  no  means  the  first  which 
his  friends  had  proposed  for  him.  While  he 
was  yet  a  mere  boy  at  school,  '*  some  speech" 
had  transpired  of  marrying  him  to  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  dowager  Lady  Parker,  who  lived 
at  Erwarton  Hall  in  the  county  of  Suffi>lk ; 
and  it  appears  that  he  had  seen  the  young 
lady,  and  was  not  insensible  to  her  merits. 
Again,  while  he  was  at  CoUege,  his  friend 
Gibson,  the  pastor  of  Kedington,  bad  recom- 
mended to  him  a  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  • 
Hobart,  the  lord  chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas ;  the  splendor  of  which  alliance,  for 
the  chief  justice  was  held  in  especial  honor 
by  Symonds*  party,  at  first  attracted  him. 
But  when  he  reflected  that  the  young  lady 
was  only  in  her  twelfth  year,  and  Uiat  he 
had  never  seen  her,  and  that  it  was  not  yet 
ascertained  whether  my  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Hobart  might  approve  of  him  for  a  son-in- 
law,  he  condemned  himself  as  having  been 
^  too  temerarious**  in  his  immediate  acceptr 
ance  of  a  proposal,  in  the  way  of  which 
there  stood  so  many  difficulties.  He  there- 
fore signified  to  his  friend  who  had  proposed 
it,  wluLt  he  calls  "an  ambiguous  dislike ;*' 
thus  terminating  the  fears  and  anxieties 
which  had  disturbed  his  quiet  for  several 
days  and  nights,  and  laying  his  head  upon 
his  pillow  with  an  approvmg  conscience, 
*'  almost  enrapt**  with  the  comfortable  assur- 
ance that  a  happy  marriage  and  independence 
were  yet  in  store  for  him. 

It  was  about  six  weeks  after  this,  that  his 
friend  Boldero  made  a  third  proposal,  at  a 
dinner  given  to  Symonds  and  his  sister  by 
another  "  gentleman  of  my  k>rd  chancellor's 
chamber*'  at  his  residence  **  over  anent  York 
House.*'  The  lady  in  question  was  a  Mis- 
tress Jemima  Waldgrave,  the  dauirhter  and 
co-heiress  of  Edward  Waldgrave,  esquire,  of 
Lawford  House  in  Essex,  **a  justice  of  the 
peace,  whose  yearly  revenues  were  a  thou- 
sand a  year  or  thereaboata"  This  ^ntle- 
man  was  of  worshipful  descent — ^tracipg  up 
his  ancestry  in  a  direct  line  to  Sir  Richard 
Waldgrave,  speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  the  reign  of  Richard  IIL,  whose 


descendants  in  another  line  have  been  enno- 
bled, and  are  now  the  possessors  of  the 
barony  of  Radstock,  and  the  earldom  of 
Waldgrave.  Symonds  **  easily  apprehend- 
ed** the  proposition,  and  indeed  was  *'  won- 
derfully moved  therewith.**  He  passed  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  afternoon  in 
private  conversation  with  Mr.  Boldero,  who 
undertook  to  break  the  matter  tc»  his  fiither. 

But  although  the  proposal  was  accepted 
by  Paul  D*Ewes  with  much  apparent  wil- 
lingness, a  considerable  period  elapsed  before 
an]r  material  progress  was  made.  Frequent 
visits  were  paid  to  Boldero  at  Westminster ; 
but  they  seem  to  have  been  fruitless  visits, 
and  the  mind  of  our  hero  was  ill  at  ease. 
He  was  accustomed  to  retire  for  solitary 
meditation  into  the  fields — thoee  ^^fiddt^  in 
which  were  erected  the  churches  of  St 
Martin  and  St  Giles;  and  he  is  constantly 
complaining  of  the  intrusion  of  worldly 
thoughts  of  riches  and  advancement  in  the 
midst  of  his  devotions.  Mr.  Gouge*s  ser^ 
mons  did  not  promote  so  much  edification  as 
heretofore. 

While  otatters  were  in  this  unsatisfactory 
state,  it  happened  that  during  the  Christmas 
festivities  in  the  Temple,  he  met  at  supper, 
in  the  looms  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  Temple, 
who  was  his  college  friend  and  countrvman, 
a  certain  Mr.  Wade,  one  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hobart  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  lord  chief  justice's 
daughter  was  one  of  the  three  ladies  who 
had  oeen  proposed  to  him ;  and  he,  therefore, 
took  the  opportunity,  *<  after  their  kindly 
entertainment  of  good  cheer  and  pleasinff 
music,'*  of  entering  into  conversation  with 
Mr.  Wade.  He  began  by  expressing  his 
satisfiiction  that  **  the  worthy  judge,**  who 
had  been  sick,  was  **in  the  recovering 
mood;**  and  he  then  proceeded  to  make 
certain  particular  inquiries  about  his  daugh- 
ter, intimating  that  **a  very  dear  firiend  of 
his  had  been  wished  to  her  in  marriage,*' 
and  had  desired  his  counsel  **  in  the  matter." 
Having  thus  poked  his  head  into  the  sand,  he 
persuaded  himself  that  his  entire  person  was 
invisible,  and  obtained  from  my  lord*s  gentle- 
man a  promise  that  he  should  have  a  sight 
of  the  damsel  the  next  morning. 

Sir  Henry  Hubbard— or  Hobart,  as  it  is 
given  in  modern  orthography— was  held  in 
high  repute  throughout  the  nation  as  a  sound 
lawyer  and  an  upright  judge.  By  Lord 
Bacon  he  was  regard^  as  a  most  provoking 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  promotion.  To  Ba- 
con's great  disappointment,  Hobart  got  the 
office  of  attorney-general  in  the  place  of 
Coke,  and  for  a  long  time  nothing  could  pre- 
vail upon  him  to  vacate  it  He  refused  even 
the  chief-justiceship  of  the  King*s  Bench » 
and  it  was  only  by  intriguing  to  get  Coke 
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into  that  office,  and  thus  tempting. Hobart  by 
the  lighter  duties  of  the  Common  Pleas,  that 
he  attained  his  object  at  last  H%bart  was 
thought  a  likely  person  for  the  chancellor- 
ahip,  at  the  accession  of  Charles  L  ;  but  his 
independence  had  given  offence  at  court,  and 
he  died  in  his  office  in  the  Common  Pleas 
soon  after. 

His  residence  was  in  the  close  or  precincts 
of  St  Bartholomew's  Priory,  near  Smith- 
field,  where  once  had  dwelt  the  infamous 
Chancellor  Rich.  Out  of  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  structures  several  mansions  had  been 
erected  by  other  persons  of  note ;  and  down 
to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
sandry  old  mulberry  trees^-the  frequent 
appendages  of  ancient  grandeur — were  still 
surviving.  Hither  eame  our  friend  Sy- 
roonds,  according  to  his  appointment  Hav- 
ing announced  to  the  servant  at  the  door  his 
desire  to  see  Mr.  Wade,  he  was  admitted 
into  the  hall ;  and  while  he  stood  waiting 
ther^  for  Mr.  Wade's  appearance,  the  **  little 
gentlewoman*'  herself  came  in,  who  was  the 
unconscious  object  of  his  visit  She  came 
there  **  to  speak  to  a  poor  woman,  .who  had 
brought  her  mother  some  oranges  and  lem- 
ons." What  the  little  gentlewoman  thought 
of  the  precise-looking  youth  with  oblique 
vision,  the  friend  of  her  father's  gentleman, 
who  stood  waiting  in  the  hall  with  the  poor 
orange-woman,  or  whether,  indeed,  she 
thought  of  him  at  all,  it  is  hard  to  say :  but, 
at  all  events,  she  could  have  little  idea  that 
matrimony  was  in  his  head,  and  that  she  was 
herself  the  object  of  it;  and  that  at  this 
very  moment,  he  was  scrutinizing  carefully 
her  merits  and  attractions,  in  order  to  weigh 
them  against  those  of  a  rival.  Such  was, 
however,  the  case.  *•  There  were  many  ar- 
guments," he  says,  <*  on  both  sides."  The 
little  gentlewoman  before  him  **  might  bring 
more  honor  and  credit,"  as  being  the  daugh- 
ter of  my  lord  the  chief  justice,  a  personage 
of  high  station  and  popular  fame ;  but  the 
lady  in  Essex  would  bring  more  wealth, 
**  being  heir  to  at  least  four  hundred  a  year." 
In  regard  to  personal  attractions,  *<  nature 
had  done  sufficiently  for  both."  In  point  of 
**  education"  the  other  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage, being  the  elder.  And  this  led  to 
^*the  true  substance,  which  was  the  equality 
of  years;"  the  other  bein^  about  his  own 
age,  but  •*  this  worthy  vh-gm"  only  eleven, 
**  All  the  rest  was  circumstantial."  One  of 
the  two  he  "  fully  determined  to  match  with, 
if  it  should  be  possible ;"  but  the  preference 
was  given  to  the  young  lady  in  Eissex,  inas- 
much as,  in  her  case,  the  prospect  of  com- 
pleting the  match  was  somewhat  nearer  at 
hand  than  in  the  case  of  her  rival.  Thus 
were  ended  the  doubts  which  **  bad  possessed" 
his  '*  wakeful  mind,"  as  he  lay  musing  on 


his  condition  and  prospects,  for  some  time 
past  He  acknowledges,  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  is  ** certain  of  neither;"  and  some 
time  after,  he  added,  in  a  marginal  note— 
*'  Homo  proponit.  Dens  disponit :  neither  of 
them  came  to  pass." 

Symonds  after  this  had  a  conference  with 
his  friend  Wade,  but  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  seen  any  other  of  Sir  Henry's  numer- 
ous fiimily  than  "  the  little  gentlewoman," 
Mistress  Mary,  in  whom  he  was  more  par- 
ticularly interested.  She  was  the  second 
daughter,  and  died  unmarried.  Sir  Henry's 
lad^,  who  was  the  daughter  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron  Bell,  of  Beaupre  Hall,  in  Nor- 
folk, figures  in  L'Estrange's  collection  of  the 
bon^mots  of  the  period,  as  having  anticipated 
Sheridan's  witty  ejaculation,  when  called 
upon  to  say  grace  in  the  absence  of  a  clergy- 
roan.  The  wearisome  effusions  of  the  Puritan 
clergy,  whom  her  husband  patronized,  were 
doubtless  little  to  her  taste. 

The  question,  so  far  as  his  own  inclination 
was  concerned,  being  now  decided,  Symonds 
proceeds  to  consider  that  others  are  con- 
cerned in  the  matter  besides  himselE  Two 
essential  preliminaries  are  to  be  settled — the 
obtaining  of  her  parent's  consent,  and  ^  the 
linking  together"  of  their  tLf!ection&  So 
serious  is  his  impression  of  the  importance 
of  matrimony,  and  of  "  the  many  effects" 
resulting  therefrom,  in  regard  to  the  happi- 
ness of  life,  that  he  can  never  meditate  upon 
it  without  **  fearful  and  reverent  cogitations." 
^<  Great  is  the  policy,  and  strong  are  the 
assailants  of  Satan,  as  well  by  outward  ob- 
jects as  by  fantasies  conceived  inwardly,  and 
by  fruitless  cogitations  of  honors,  riches,  and 
the  like,"  to  alienate  his  mind  from  spiritual 
things,  and  especially  from  the  public  in- 
struction of  Mr.  Gouge ;  but  he  has  recourse 
to  "often  prayer,"  and  endeavors  thereby  to 
obtain  <*  God's  blessing  and  assistance  in  the 
main." 

The  course,  however,  of  our  hero's  matri- 
monial speculations  did  not  vet  run  smooth. 
There  were  serious  obstacles  in  the  way, 
though  we  are  prevented,  by  frec^uent  and 
extensive  erasures,  from  ascertaining  what 
may  have  been  the  nature  of  these  obstacles. 
His  father  continues  in  the  same  mind,  being 
not  only  willing,  but  desirous ;  and  that  there 
was  no  change  in  his  own  resolution  we  find 
from  an  observation  which  he  recorded  when 
a  letter  was  brought  out  of  SufiTolk  by  his 
friend  Sir  Nathanael  Barnardiston,  contain- 
ing the  positive  offer  of  the  Lady  Parker's 
daughter,  with  a  portion  of  JSdOOO.  '*I  had 
determined,"  he  says,  "another  way." — 
Nevertheless  his  melancholy  was  so  deep, 
that  during  the  festive  assemblage  of  the 
family,  which  took  place  at  the  marriage  of 
his  elder  sister,  in  the  month  of  February, 
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•*it  was  much  noted  by  all,  and  dWera  did 
express  their  thoughts."  **  But  I  had  many 
causes  of  it,**  he  adds,  *'  aad  I  could  not 
cease.'*  • 

Towards  the  end  of  February,  we  see  some 
signs  of  progress.  A  certain  Mr.  Littlebury, 
who  is  a  neighbor  and  intimate  friend  of  the 
Waldgrave  family,  and  ali<o  a  kinsman  of 
Boldero,  is  enlbted  in  the  cause,  and  **  labors 
very  fiir  in  iu"  Paul  D'Ewes  also  writes  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Waldgrave,  explanatory  of  bis 
intentions  with  tegud  to  the  settlement  of  a 
yearly  revenue  upon  his  son,  in  case  of  the 
marriage  taking  place;  and  this, letter,  of 
which  he  gets  a  sight,  **  by  good  providence,** 
at  Boldero  8  lodging,  gives  him  **  much  con- 
tent" He  takes  immediate  steps  to  get  bb 
portrait  painted,  as  a  suitable  cSSer'mg  to  the 
lady  when  opportunity  may  occur.  **  A 
limmer  in  Chancery  Lane**  undertakes  the 
work,  and  the  first  sitting  is  *'  for  the  most 
part  of  a  forenoon,**  until  it  is  ^*  drawn  in 
dead  colors.**  He  bespeaks,  also,  a  tablet 
wherein  to  put  it,  and  then  waits  impatiently 
for  the  reply  to  his  Cither's  letter. 

But  Mr.  Waldgrave  required  much  time 
for  deliberation.  The  nortrait  was  finished, 
and  seven  weeks  elapsea  before  there  was  a 
tihadow  of  a  chance  of  presenting  it  Mr. 
Waldgrave*s  letter  arrived,  but  even  then 
there  was  no  invitation.  The  old  man  was 
cautious.  He  did  not  choose  to  admit  any 
one  as  a  canditate  for  the  honor  of  being  his 
Eon-in-law,  until  he  had  seen  him.  After  the 
expiration,  therefore,  of  three  weeks  more, 
he  makes  his  appearance  in  London,  having 
come  up,  as  he  gives  it  out,  expressly  for  the 
purpose.  One  fine  morning,  in  the  month 
of  May,  Symonds  sallies  forth  from  the 
Temple  to  "  PauKs  church,**  to  give  him  the 
meeting.  He  paces  to  and  fro  among  the 
crowd,  with  the  subdued  murmur  of  many 
tongues  and  manv  feet  upon  his  ear ;  but  he 
misses  Mr.  Waldgrave,  and  returns  to  his 
room  chofrfallea  *«  I  feared,  methought,  all 
the  day,**  he  says,  **as  if  some  ill  were 
toward  roe.**  And  his  forebodings  were  true. 
For  when  the  fathers  met— Mr.  Waldgrave 
intimating  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  give 
bis  daughter  any  portion  in  hand,  while  Sy- 
monds was  to  have  an  allowance  of  £1100  a 
year;  and  requiring  at  the  same  time,  a 
connderable  jointure  to  be  settled  upon  his 
daughter— Paul  D*£wes,  not  without  reoeon, 
thought  *'the  good  old  man  somewhat  ex- 
acting,** and  "angrily  brake  ofi*'*  all  the 
negotiation. 

What  the  feelings  of  Symonds  were  on 
this  rude  scattering  of  his  hopes,  we  can 
only  conjecture ;  for  although,  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment,  he  committed  his 
thoughts  to  paper,  in  a  cooler  mood,  he  erased 
them  all    Uis  first  step  was  to  hold  a  con- 


sultation with  ** honest**  Mr.  Boldero;  and 
his  second  was  to  endeavor,  by  a  personal 
interview  with  Mr.  Waldgrave,  to  "  amend 
the  evil*'  that  had  been  done  by  his  father's 
rashneaaL  '*As  God  had -ordered  it,'*  he 
found  the  old  gentleman  at  his  lodgings ;  and 
having  introduced  himself,  he  pleaded  his 
cause  not  without  success.  By  these  exer- 
tions, the  negotiations  were  commenced 
anew.  Paul  D'Ewes  threw  off  some  of  the 
reserve  which  he  had  usually  assumed  toward 
his  son,  speaking  with  him  '*  both  sadly  and 
seriously;'*  and  the  latter  was  rejoiced  to 
find  that  his  father  was  so  much  in  earnest, 
and  that  **hi8  intentions  were  to  so  good 
purpose.**  The  next  day,  Paul  D'Ewes 
directed  his  son  to  '*  go  in  the  coach  to  call 
upon  Mr.  Waldgrave  af^er  supper,  and  to 
recommend  his  best  love  to  him;**  which 
directions  Symonds  carefully  fulfilled,  taking 
with  him  his  faithful  ally,  Boldero.  We  are 
prevented,  by  certain  erasures,  from  learning 
the  particulars  of  tliis  interview,  further  than 
the  fact  that  *^  the  good  old  man**  was  just 
going  to  bed  when  they  arrived,  and  that  he 
"  sat  a  pretty  while  discoursing  with  them 
in  his  nightcap.*' 

The  next  day,  however,  the  fiith^r  and  the 
Fon  went  together  in  the  coach  to  pay  a  visit 
of  ceremony,  during  which  the  old  man 
u  spoke  so  friendly  and  pleasantly,  and  bade 
them  farewell  eo  lovingly,**  that  Symonds 
bugged  himself  in  the  persuasion  that "  all 
was  fo'ing  on  right**  So  satisfied  was  he 
of  this  that,  the  next  morning,  he  presented 
himself  again  at  Mr.  Wald[grave*s  lodging, 
with  a  joyful  countenance,  in  order  to  con- 
firm the  favorable  impression,  and  to  take 
respectful  leave  of  him  on  his  departure  into 
Es^ex.  But  he  found  himself  much  less  at 
home  with  the  capricious  old  man  than  he 
had  expected.  "  Whether  it  was  through 
the  crariness  of  his  age,  or  his  haste  to  be 
gone,  or  his  unwillingness,  I  could  not  guess; 
but  he  brake  off  abruptly,  and  I  was  tiiin  to 
depart  a  great  deal  timelier  than  I  thought 
to  have  done,  with  discontent  and  grief.*' 

The  call  was  evidently  unseasonable.  In- 
dependently of  other  reasons  it  was  irksome 
to  the  old  man  to  be  troubled  with  the  boy's 
presence  just  at  the  moment  when  the  bustle 
of  preparation  for  deoarture  was  at  its  height 
For  advice  and  consolation,  Symonds  betook 
himself  to  his  two  faithful  allies;  and,  at 
their  suggestion,  he  wrote  a-  letter  to  the 
young  lady's  mother,  tiie  Lady  Bingham— 
whoi  being  a  knight's  widow  when  Mr. 
Waldgrave  marrieu  her,  still  retained  her 
title.  This  epistle,  which  was  so  carefully 
worded  that  it  cost  him  a  whole  day  to  pre- 
paret  Mr.  Littlebury  undertook  to  carry  down 
to  Law  ford  with  him,  professing  also  to  be 
aUe  to  **  prevail  much**  with  Mr.  Wald- 
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gnve,  and  promising  to  '*use  his  best  fur- 
therance.'* 

In  the  meantime,  Paul  D'Ewes  consents 
that  his  son  Symonds  shall  go  down  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Littlebary,  which  was  near 
Lawfi>rd,  and  endeavor  to  get  an  opportunity 
to  press  his  suit  in  person ;  and,  in  order  that 
nothing  may  be  wanting  on  his  own  part  to 
the  furtherance  of  so  delicate  and  important 
an  errand,  he  promptly  advances  the  large 
sum  of  thirty  pounds  for  the  purchasing  of 
apparel.  When  we  consider  that  this  sum 
would  be  as  much  as  eighty  or  ninety  pounds 
in  the  present  day,  and  that  Paul  D^Ewes' 
habitual  parsimony  was  not  likely  to  allow 
his  purse  strings  to  be  drawn  to  a  greater 
extent  than  was  al»olutely  need^l,  we  shall 
see  how  extravagantly  expensive  the  article 
of  dress  was  in  these  days.  Having  received 
the  money,  Symonds  immediately  set  him- 
self to  '*the  buymg  of  necessaries,"  and  the 
next  day  set  out  on  his  journey,  intending  to 
stay  a  short  time  at  Newhall,  the  residence 
of  his  aunt,  near  Upminster  in*  Essex,  and 
from  thence,  so  soon  as  the  outward  habili- 
ments which  he  had  bespoken  should  arrive 
from  the  tailor,  to  proceed  at  once  to  Mr. 
Littlebary^s  residence  at  Lawford.  We 
must  not  forget  to  state  that  his  friend  Bol- 
dero  accompanied  him. 

The  entertainment,  mven  to  oar  travellers 
by  "  my  aunt  Latham,'^  was  "  both  fair  and 
good;"  and  fortune  seemed  to  smile  upon 
their  enterprise.  But  the  smiles  of  fortune 
were  delusive.  The  next  day  Boldero  fell 
sick,  and  on  the  day  following  he  was  ^  so 
fiur  east  down,  as  in  so  short  a  time  it  was 
admirable  to  see ;"  neither  of  His  "  sudden** 
recovery  did  there  appear  to  be  any  hope. 
In  the  heart  of  Symonds  was  <*bred**  a 
*« double  sorrow;**  first,  in  behalf  of  his 
friend,  and,  secondly,  of  himselC  The  jour- 
ney, upon  which  all  his  happiness  seemed  to 
depend,  was,  for  the  present,  entirely  put  a 
stop  to ;  and  he  decided  that  there  was  no 
occasion  now  to  send  to  the  tailor  for  the 
new  suit  The  next  morning  there  appeared 
some  slight  hope  of  the  sick  man*8  **  amend- 
ment;" but  in  the  afternoon  he  was  in  a 
"  burning  fever,"  which  "raged  so  terribly'* 
that  his  life  was  despaired  of.  In  his  delirium 
he  <*  talked  idly,  to  the  trouble  of  all  present,** 
and  to  Symonds*  "  no  small  grief  and  fear,** 
whe  was  alarmed  at  the  {nrospect  of  his  own 
afiairs  being  made  the  subject  of"  idle  talk" 
before  strangers.  On  the  Wednesday, 
"  through  God's  blessing  upon  the  endeavors 
of  the  physician,  one  Dn  Crake,*'  there 
were  evicient  signs  of  amendment,  and  "  all 
fear  of  death  was  past**  The  disease 
proved  to  be  the  small-pox.  And  inasmuch 
as  Symonds  "  dared  not  come  at"  his  friend, 
*«  by  reason  of  the  infection  of  the  disease," 


he  wrote  a  '*  letter  of  comfort"  to  him,  giving 
him  "  all  manner  of  ^ood  directions,  both  for 
his  outward  and  his  mward  health ;"  resolv- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  to  pursue  the  journey 
to  Lawfbrd  alone  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
day  following  a  letter  was  brought  from  Mr. 
Littlebury,  assuring  him  of  "a  safe  wel- 
come" whenever  he  might  chose  to  present 
himself.  To  this  letter  he  sent  a  "  thankful 
reply,"  not  "forgetting  to  reward  the  mes- 
senger;" and,  in  the  morning  of  May  the 
24th,  he  set  forward  in  his  father's  coach 
alone. 

But  the  Fates  were  still  envious,  and  oar 
hero  had  no  sooner  cleared  himself  of  one 
difficulty  than  he  found  himself  involved  in 
another.  After  travelling  some  distance  on 
the  road  to  Maldon,  where  he  was  to  sleep 
that  night  at  the  house  of  one  of  his  father's 
tenants,  he  suddenly  discovered  that  the 
money  which  his  father  had  given  him  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  his  journey,  amount- 
ing to  seven  pounds,  had  been  left  behind  in 
the  bustle  at  his  departure.  The  discovery 
at  first  overwhelmed  him  with  consternation : 
he  recollected,  however,  that  the  tenant  at 
Maldon  was  to  pay  him  forty  pounds  for  rent^ 
and  this  recollection  set  him  at  ease  again. 
But  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  when  he 
alighted,  doubtless  with  some  of  the  dignity 
of  a  landlord,  at  the  tenant's  door,  he  found 
the  roan  so  far  overcome  with  liqnor,  that  he 
declared  he  would  neither  admit  him  into 
the  house,  nor  pay  a  farthing  of  rent  He 
was  forced,  therefore,  to  put  hack  again  into 
the  coach  certain  articles  of  baggage  which 
he  had  taken  out  therefrom,  including  the 
new  suit,  and  drive  to  the  Blue  Boar.  Ilere 
he  paaeed  the  night  in  peace,  having  fortu- 
nately in  his  pocket  as  much  money  of  his 
own  as  sufficed  to  pay  the  bill,  which  money, 
"  in  this  extremity,"  did  him  "  good  service." 

These  were  "  hard  beginnmgs ;"  but  Sy- 
monds, in  the  hopefulness  of  youth,  ventured 
to  calculate  upon  their  "  good  ending.*'  Yet 
he  was  doomed  to  sufier  a  fresh  trouble  that 
very  night ;  for  he  felt  so  sick,  and  suffered 
so  severely  from  the  headache,  as  to  make 
him  fear  that  he  had  taken  the  infection  of 
the  small-pox  from  Boldera  But  by  the  aid 
of"  honest  oatward  means,"  such  as  "  a  good 
warm  posset,  with  bezoarstone  and  hartshorn 
to  it,"  tie  got  "  a  night's  rest  with  very  little 
disturbance,"  and  found  himself  "  somewhat 
bettered  in  the  morning."  And  starting 
from  Maldon  at  "nine  of  the  clock,"  he  trav- 
elled "with  so  good  speed  and  courage," 
that,  a  little  after  twelve,  he  found  himself  at 
the  King's  Head,  in  the  ancient  town  of 
Colchester,  where  his  coadjutor,  Uttleboryi 
was  waiting  for  him. 

The  two  firiends  unmediately  "went  to 
I  dinner,  and  held  much  discourse  together." 


COURTSHIP  IN  THB   TXMBS  OV   JAME8  THE   FIRST. 
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Awhile  after  dinner,  it  was  discoyered  to  the 
no  small  surprise  and  delight  of  Symonds, 
that  the  yet  unseen  and  u&nown  ohject  of 
his  matrimonial  speculations  was  at  that  very 
time  in  the  town,  in  company  with  the  Lady 
Bingham,  her  mother.    Upon  hearing  this, 
Mr.  Littlebury  immediately  went  out  in  quest 
of  tnem.    They  were  found  at  the  house  of 
a  Mr.  Bowman — perhaps  Beaumont — one  of 
the  numerous  refugees  of  the  Low  Countries, 
with  whom  Colchester  at  that  time  abounded. 
And  after  he  had  arranged  the  preliminaries, 
Mr.  Littlebury  returned  to  the  inn  for  his 
young  friend.    The  suitor  was  presented  in 
due  form.    It  had  been  expressly  stipulated, 
however,  by  the  mother,  that  no  allusion 
should  yet  he  made  to  the  object  of  our  hero's 
journey,  so  that  the  conversation  was  con- 
fined to  ^  things  political  and  economical ;" 
and  after  a  pretty  long  chat,  Symonds  **  bade 
them  courteously  ftirewell,'*  and  withdrew. 
In  spite  of  the  cruel  erasures  which  are  fre- 
quent at  this  place,  it  is  evident  that  an  im- 
pression had  been  made  upon  Symonds,  and 
that  ho  was  impatient  to  know  whether  it 
was   reciprocal.      Scarcely  allowing  them 
time  to  arrange  their  thoughts,  Mr.  Little- 
bury  shortly  after  went  back  to  the  ladies,  to 
learn  what  they  had  to  say  respecting  his 
youn^  friend;    and  he  returned  with  the 
negative  report  that  there  was  **  no  dislike,*' 
but  that  the  mother  did  not  quite  approve  his 
••  youthful  years."    She  did  not  object,  how- 
ever, to  his  pursuing  his  journey  to  Lawfbfd 
Hall  the  next  day,  where  he  might  have  an 
opportunity  to  **  discourse  with  the  young 
gentlewoman  more  fully.'' 

The  two  friends  had  now  leisure  to  *' dis- 
course upon  certain  state  business,"  and  other 
news  of  the  day.  The  prqCTess  of  the  Span- 
i^  match,  the  prospects  of  the  French  Pro- 
testants, the  indulgence  granted  at  home  to 
the  Papists,  were  discussed  in  their  turn ; 
and  it  was  stated  bv  Littlebury  that  Mr. 
Ward,  the  celebrated  preacher  of  Ipswich, 
'*  is  still  in  prison,  though  some  of  the  chief 
persons  in  the  town  have  been  with  Secre- 
tary Calvert  for  his  deliverance."  The  house 
in  which  this  conversation  took  place  is  still 
in  existence ;  but  it  is  no  longer  an  inn,  and 
its  ancient  title  of  the  King's  Head  is  known 
only  b^  tradition.  When  the  garrison  of  the 
Royalists  in  the  town  of  Colchester  surrend- 
ered to  Fairfax,  after  the  blockade  of  eleven 
weeks,  in  the  year  1648,  it  was  stipulated  in 
the  articles  that  the  officers  should  surrender 
themselves  uo  to  the  mercy  of  the  Lord 
General  Fairfax  in  this  house ;  and  the  door 
is  still  nointed  out  through  which  the  unfor- 
tunate ^Rr  Charles  Lucas  and  Shr  George 
Lisle  were  conducted  to  the  council  of  war 
sittmg  at  the  Moot  Hall,  by  whose  mercy 
•  they  were  sentenced  to  be  shot  forthwith. 


After  their  discourse  was  ended,  Symonds 
accompanied  his  friend  Littlebury  to  his  resi* 
dence  at  Langham,  a  village  about  six  miles 
to  the  north  of  Colchester,  overlooking  the 
valley  of  the  Stour,  and  fronting  the  green 
slopes  of  Sufiblk  beyond  it  Betimes  in  the 
morning  of  the  next  day,  which  was  Satur* 
day,  Littlebury  went  over  to  his  neighbors* 
at  Lawford  Hall,  and  had  a  long  conversa- 
tion with  them,  after  which  he  returned  to 
fetch  his  friend. 

The  thoughts  of  Symonds  were  so  fully 
occupied  wiui  the  business  he  had  in  hand 
that  he  felt  little  inclination  to  admire  the 
beauties  of  the  Vale  of  Dedham,  as  they 
passed  along  it;  and  when  they  had  sur- 
mounted the  steep  ascent  which   brought 
them  upon  the  table  land,  he  cared  not  so 
much  for  the  prospect  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Stour,  and  the  distant  irllmpseof  the  shipping 
at  Harwich  beyond  it,  as  for  the  ancient 
chimneys  which  his  companion  pointed  out 
to  him  through  the  foliage  of  tlie  oaks  which 
they  were  approaching.      After  they    had 
alighted,  he  saw  that  the  house  was  •*  both 
good  and  convenient"    The  good  old  Mr. 
Walgrave  received  them,  and  when  they 
conversed  with  him  awhile,  ^  down  came  my 
lady,"  accompanied  by  her  two  daughters*- 
namely,  Mistress  Jemima  and  her  half-sister, 
who  was  married  to  a  gentleman  in  Suffolk. 
Afler  they  had  discoursed  together  a  while 
within  doors,  they  walked  out  into  the  gar- 
den; and  here,  whether  by  design  or  by 
accident,  Symonds  *'  had  the  opportunity  to 
go  aside  with  the  gentlewoman  into  a  private 
walk,  and  to  discourse  with  her  about  an 
hour."    At  first  **she  was  unwilling,"  he 
savs,  **for  the  general  to  try  the  married 
life ;  but  at  the  end  of  our  discourse,  for  I  did 
not  desire  to  prove  tedious,  I  took  a  parting 
salutation  of  her  for  that  time."    Very  much 
that  followed  is  erased ;  but  be  seems  to  have 
returned  to  Langham  ^  between  five  and  six 
of  the  clock,"  well  satisfied  with  the  progress 
he  had  made,  and  with  an  invitation  which 
he  had  received  to  return  and  pay  a  longer 
visit  on  the  ensuing  Monday. 

On  the  Sunday,  Symonds  "was  partaker 
of  two  sermons"  at  Langham  church.  In 
one  of  them,  *'  it  was  honeetly  discoursed 
how  subject  even  religious  men  are  to  slip 
many  times,  though  God  will  never  suffer 
them  to  foil  finally :"  and  in  the  other,  "  how 
the  Sabbath  ought  duly  and  strictly  to  be 
kept :"  two  very  favorite  subjects  with  the 
popular  divines  of  the  day.  As  Symonds 
and  his  friend  walked  home  from  church, 
they  fell  into  conversation  with  some  of  the 
*' parishioners  who  had  lately  heard  from 
London,"  and  they  were  told  that  Mr.  Gouge, 
of  Blackfriars,  Symonds'  &vorite  preacher, 
who  **  had  been  clapt  up  in  prison  for  speak- 
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ing  faithfully  against  the  Papists'* — most 
probably  for  meddling  with  the  Spanish 
match— was  now  set  at  liberty.  They  were 
also  informed  of  a  jadement  which  had  be- 
fallen two  noblemen  ofthe  Palatinate,  "  who 
were  drowned  in  returning  home  from  a  con- 
viWal  meeting,  where  they  had  been  drink- 


ing the  health  of  the  emperor."  Such  topics 
of  conversation  were  believed  by  Syroonds 
and  his  friends  to  be  **not  altogether  dis- 
pleasing to  our  good  God,  forasmuch  as  they 
tended  to  a  religious  end."  In  the  evenine^, 
after  supper,  they  **  discoursed  upon  the  reli- 
gious government  of  a  family.** 

[To  be  concluded  in  our  next  Namber.] 


TRAVELLING     IN     MEXICO. 


This  mode  of  travelling  must  be  very 
easy  and  agreeable.  The  vehicle  is  called 
a  "LiTERA."  The  muleteers,  who  attend 
them,  will  allow  of  but  one  passenger  at  a 
time,  and  a  very  limited  amount  of  baggage. 
The  gentleman  here  seems  perfectly  at  ease, 


and  enjoying  four  luxuries  at  once — riding, 
smoking,  reading,  and  renting.  Such  a  car' 
rlage  would  attract  some  attention  in  the 
streets  of  our  city.  It  is  represented  to 
be  decidedly  more  comfortable  than  a  cab  ox 
omnibus. 


[Prom  the  Louisville  Journal.] 
TWO    YEARS    OLD. 


BT  C.  8.  PBRCiyi.L, 


pLATiiro  on  the  carpet  near  me 

Is  a  little  cherub  girl ; 
And  her  presence,  much  I  fear  me, 

Sets  my  senses  in  a  whirl ; 
For  a  book  is  open  lying 
Full  of  grave  philosophying, 
And  I  own  Fm  vainly  trying 

There  my  thoughts  to  hold ; 
But  in  spite  of  my  essaying 
They  will  ever  more  be  straying 
To  tfiat  cherub  near  me  playing 

Only  two  yean  old. 

With  her  hair  so  long  and  flaxen, 

And  her  sunny  eyes  of  blue, 
And  her  cheek  so  plump  and  waxen. 

She  is  charming  to  the  view. 
Then  her  voice,  to  all  who  hear  it, 
Breathes  a  sweet,  entrancing  spirit — 
O !  to  be  forever  near  it 

Is  a  joy  untold ; 
For  'tis  ever  sweetly  telling 
To  my  heart  with  rapture  swelling, 
Of  affection  inly  dwelling — 

Only  two  years  old ! 


With  a  new  delight  Fm  bearing 

AU  her  sweet  attempts  at  words, 
In  their  melody  endearing 

Sweeter  far  than  any  birds ; 
And  the  musical  mistaking 
Which  her  baby  lips  are  making 
For  my  heart  a  charm  is  waking, 

Firmer  in  its  hold, 
Than  the  charm  so  rich  and  glowing 
From  the  Roman's  lip  o'erflowing ; 
Then  Aie  gives  a  look  so  knowing — 

Only  two  years  old ! 

Now  her  ripe  and  honied  kisses 

(Honied,  ripe  for  me  alone,) 
Thrill  my  soul  vdth  varied  blisses 

Venus  never  yet  has  known. 
When  her  twining  arms  are  round  me 
All  domestic  joy  hath  crowned  me, 
And  a  fervent  spell  hath  bound  me, 

Never  to  grow  cold  cold. 
0 !  there  is  not,  this  side  of  Adenn, 
Aught  with  loveliness  so  laden 
As  my  little  cherub  maiden, 

Only  two  years  old ! 


vnroKcs  or  joiBnnis. 
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[From  a  fortheouiing  work  by  Rev.  John  8.  C  Abbott.] 

DIVORCE  OF  JOSEPHINE. 

Navolbon  had  become  rery  atrcmgly  at- 
teched  to  hit  little  grandchild,  the  inn  of 
Hortense  and  of  his  brother  Looi^,  the  King 
of  Holhind.  The  boy  was  extremely  beauti- 
ful, and  developed  all  thoee  noble  and  spirited 
traits  of  character  which  delighted  the  empe- 
ror. Napoleon  had  apparently  determined  to 
make  this  yoang  prince  his  heir.  This  was 
so   gfenerally   the   nnderslandingf,   both   in 


the  glory  of  making  France  the  most  illastri- 
OU8,  powerful,  and  happy  nation  earth  had 
ever  seen.  For  this  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice 
comfort,  ease,  and  his  sense  of  right.  For 
this  he  was  ready  to  sunder  the  strongest  ties 
of  affection. 

Josephine  knew  Napoleon.  She  knew  the 
power  of  his  ambition.  With  almost  insup- 
portable angttish  she  wept  over  the  death  of 
this  child,  upon  whose  destinies  her  own 
seemed  to  be  so  fearfully  blended,  and,  with 
a  trembling  heart,  she  awaited  her  husband's 
return.     Mysterious  hints  began  to  fill  the 


France  and  in  Holland,  that  Joeephinv  was  •  journals  of  the  contemplated  divorce,  and  of 


Site  at  her  ease,  and  serene  days  again 
wned  upon  her  heart 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1807,  this  child,  upon 
whom  such  destinies  were  depending,  then 
five  years  of .  age,  was  seized  suddenly  and 


tne  alliance  of  Napoleon  with  various  prin- 
cesses of  foreign  courts.  In  October,  1809, 
Napoleon  returned  from  Vienna.  He  greeted' 
Josephine  with  the  greatest  kindness,  but 
she  soon  perceived  that  his  mind  was  ill  at 


violently  with  the  croup,  and  in  a  fi?w  hdurs  I  ease,  and  that  he  was  pondering  the  dreadful 


died.  The  blow  fell  upon  the  heart  of  Joseph 
ine  with  most  appalling  power.  Deep  aswas  | 
her  grief  at  the  loss  of  the  child,  she  was 
overwhelmed  with  uncontrollable  anguish,  in 
view  of  tliose  fearfbl  conBe<)oence9,  which 
she  shuddered  to  contemplate.  She  knew 
that  Napoleon  loved  her  fondly.  But  she 
also  knew  the  strength  of  his  ambition,  and 
that  he  would  make  any  sacrifice  of  hisaflTec- 
tions,  which,  in  his  view,  would  sub'^erve  the 
interests  of  his  power  and  his  glory.  For 
three  days  she  shut  herself  up  in  her  room, 
and  was  contmoally  bathed  in  tears. 

This  sad  intelligence  was  conveyed  to 
Napoleon  when  he  was  far  from  home,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Prussian  campaign.  He  had 
been  victorious— almost  miraculously  victori- 
ous—over his  enimiea  He  had  cfsined  acces- 
tions  of  power,  such  as  in  the  wildest  dreams 
of  youth  he  had  hardly  imagined.  All  oppo- 
sition to  his  sway  was  now  apparently 
crashed.  Napoleon  had  become  the  creator 
of  Kings,  and  the  proudest  monarchs  of  Eu- 
rope were  constrained  to  do  his  bidding.  >It 
was  in  an  hour  of  eicoltation  that  the  monrn- 
(hi  tidings  reached  him.  He  sat  down  in 
nlence,  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  for  a 
long  time  seemed  lost  in  the  most  painful 
mnsings.  He  was  heard  mournfully  and 
•luriously  to  repeat  to  himself,  again  and 
again,  "To  whom  shall  I  leave  all  this T 
The  struggle  in  his  mind  b«t ween  his  love 
fbr  Josephine  and  his  ambitious  desire  to 
fiwnd  a -new  dynasty,  and  to  transmit  his 
Mme  aiA  fame  to  all  posterity,  was  fearfbl. 
It  was  manifest  in  bis  pallid  eheek,  in  his^ 
restless  eye,  in  the  loss  of  appetite  and  of 
rieep.  But  the  stern  ^11  of  Bonaparte  was 
unietentti^  in  its  purpoees.  With  an  en- 
ergy, which  the  world  has  never  seen  sur- 
passed, he  had  chosen  his  part.  It  was  the 
^rpose  of  his  soul— -the  lofty  purpose  before 
whwh  everything  had  to  beiid*-4o  iequire 
^v  Tou  L— wo.  3.*C2 


question.  He  appeared  sad  and  embarrassed. 
He  had  frequent  private  interviews  with  his 
ministers.  A  general  feeling  of  Constraint 
pervaded  the  cburt.  Napoleon  scarcely  ven- 
tured to  look  upon  his  wife,  as  if  apprehen- 
sive that  the  very  sight  of  one  he  had  loved 
90  well  might  cause  him  to  waver  in  his  firm 
purpose.  Josephine  was  in  a  state  of  the 
most  feverish  solicitude,  and  yet  was  com- 
pelled to  appear  calm,  and  unconstrained. 
As  yet  she  had  only  some  forebodings  of  her 
impending  doom.  She  watched,  with  most 
excited  apprehensions,  every  movement  of 
the  emperor's  eye,  every  intonation  of  his 
voice,  every  sentiment  he  uttered.  Each  day 
some  new  and  trivial  indication  confirmed  her 
fears.  Her  husband  became  more  reserved  ; 
absented  himself  from  her  society ;  the  pri- 
vate access  between  their  apartments  was 
closed ;  he  now  seldom  entered  her  room,  and 
whenever  he  did  so  he  invariably  knocked. 
And  yet  not  one  word  had  passed  between 
him  and  Josephine  npon  the  fearful  subject. 
Whenever  Josephine  heard  the  sound  of  his 
approaching  footsteps,  the  fear  that  he  was 
coming  with  the  terrible  aiinouncement'  of 
separation  immediately  caused  such  violent 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  that  ft  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  ishe  coftid  totter  across 
the  floor,  even  when  supportmg  herself  by 
leaning- against  the  walls  and  catching  at  the 
articles  of  fbrniture. 

The  months  of  Oetdber  and  November 
away,  and  while  the  emperor  was 
discussing  with  his  cabinent  the  alliance  into 
which  he  should  enter,  he  had  not  summoned 
courage  to  break  the  ftobject  to  Josephine. 
The  evidence  is  indnpitable  that  be  experi- 
enced intense  anguish  in  view  of  the  separa- 
tion; but  this  dkl  not  influence  his  iron  will 
to  swerve  from  its  purpose.  The  grandeur 
of  bis  feme  and  the  magnitude  of  his  power 
were  now  #tfch,  that  there  waa  not  a  myd 
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family  in  Europe  which  woald  not  have  felr 
faoDored  in  conferring  upon  him  a  bride.  It 
wte  at  first  contemplated  that  he  sbonld 
marry  some  princess  of  the  Bourbon  family, 
and  thus  add  to  the  stability  of  his  throne  by 
conciliating  the  royalists  of  France.  A  prin- 
cess of  Saxony  was  proposed.  Some  weighty 
considerations  urged  an  alliance  with  the 
majestic  empire  of  Russia,  and  some  advances 
were  made  to  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg, 
having  in  view  a  sister  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander. It  was  at  length  decided  that  propo- 
sals should  be  made  to  the  court  of  Vienna, 
fbr  Maria  Louise,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria. 

At  last  the  fatal  day  arrived  for  the  an- 
nouncement to  Josephine.  It  was  the  last 
day  of  November,  1809.  The  emperor  and 
empress  dined  at  Fontainbleau  alone.  She 
aeems  to  have  had  a  presentiment  that  her 
doom  was  sealed,  for  all  that  day  she  had 
been  in  her  retired  apartment  weeping  bitter- 
ly. As  the  dinner  hour  approached,  she 
iHithed  her  swollen  eyes  and  tried  to  regain 
composure.  They  sat  down  at  the  table  in 
silence.  Napoleon  did  not  speak.  Josephine 
could  not  trust  her  voice  to  utter  a  word. 
Neither  of  them  even  feigned  to  eat.  Course 
after  course  was  brought  in  and  removed  un- 
touched. A  mortal  paleness  revealed  the 
anguish  of  each  he'art.  Napoleon,  in  his 
embarrassfpent,  mechanically,  and  apparently 
unconsciously,  kept  striking  the  edge  of  his 
glass  with  his  knife,  while  lost  in  thought 
A  more  melancholy  meal  was  probably  never 
witnessed.  The  attendants  around  the  table 
caught  the  infection,  and  gazed  in  motionless 
silence.  At  last  the  ceremony  of  dinner  was 
over,  the  attendants  were  dismissed,  and 
Napoleon  and  Josephine  were  alone.  An- 
other moment  of  roost  painful  silence  ensued, 
when  the  emperor,  pale  as  death,  and  tremb- 
ling in  every  nerve,  arose  and  approached 
Josephine.  He  took  her  hand,  and,  placing 
it  upon  his  heart,  said : 

M  Josephine !  my  own  good  Josephine !  you 
know  how  I  have  loved  you.  It  is  to  you 
alone  that  I  owe  the  few  moments  of  happi- 
ness I  have  known  in  this  world.  Josephine ! 
my  destiny  is  stronger  than  my  will.  My 
dearest  affections  must  yield  to  the  interests 
of  France  r 

.  Jo8ephine*8  brain  reeled ;  her  blood  ceased 
to  circulate;  she  fainted  and  fell  lifeless  upon 
the  floor.  Napoleon,  alarmed,  threw  open 
the  door  of  the  saloon  and  called  for  help. 
Attendants  from  the  ante-room  immediately 
entered.  Nopoleon  took  a  taper  from  the 
mantle,  and,  uttering  not  a  word,  but  pale 
and  trembling,  moiioned  to  the  Count  de 
Beaumont  to  take  the  empress  in  his  arms. 
She  was  still  unconscioos  of  everything,  but 
b^gaa.io  piurmur  in  tooe*  of  aogoishv  "  Ob, 


no!  you  cannot  surely  do  it  You  would  not 
kill  me!" 

The  emperor  led  the  way  through  a  dark 
passage  to  the  private  staircase  which  con- 
ducted to  the  apartment  of  the  empress. 
The  agitation  of  Napoleon  seemed  now  to 
increase.  He  uttered  some  incoherent  sen- 
tences about  a  violent  nervous  attack,  and 
f] tiding  the  stairs  too  steep  and  narrow  for 
the  Count  de  Beaumont  to  bear  the  body  of 
the  helpless  Josephine  unassisted,  he  gave 
the  light  to  an  attendant,  and,  supporting  hec 
limbs  himself,  they  reached  the  door  of  her 
bed-room.  Napoleon,  then  dismissing  hie 
male  attendants,  and  laying  Josephine  upon 
her  bed,  rang  for  her  waiting  women.  H4 
hung  over  her  with  an  expression  of  the 
moet  intense  affection  and  anxiety  until  she 
began  to  revive.  Bnt  the  moment  conscious* 
ness'  seemed  returning  he  lef^  the  room. 
Napoleon  did  not  even  throw  himself  upon 
his  bed  that  night.  He  paced  the  floor  until 
the  dawn  of  the  morning.  The  royal  sur- 
geon, Corvisart,  passed  the  night  at  the  bed- 
skie  of  the  empress.  Every  hour  the  rest- 
less yet  unrelenting  emperor  called  at  her 
door  to  inquire  concerning  her  situation. 

*'0n  recovering  from  my  swoon,'*  saya 
Josephine,  **  I  perceived  that  Corvisart  was 
in  attendance,  and  my  poor  daughter  Hor- 
tense  weeping  over  me.  No !  nol  I  cannot 
describe  the  horror  of  my  situation  during 
that  night  Even  the  interest  Ae  affected  to 
take  in  my  suflerings  seemed  to  me  additional 
cruelty.  How  much  reason  bad  I  to  dread 
becoming  an  empress!" 

A  fortnight  now  paasiki  away,  during  which 
Napoleon  and  Josephine  saw  but  little  of  each 
other.  During  this  time  there  occurred  the 
anniversary  of  the  coronation  and  of  the  victory 
of  Ausierlitz.  Paris  was  filled  with  rejoicing. 
The  bells  rang  their  merriest  peala  The 
metropolis  was  refulgent  with  illumination. 
In  these  festivities  Josephine  was  compelled 
to  appear.  She  knew  that  the  sovereigns 
and  princes  then  assembled  in  Paris  were 
informed  of  her  approaching  disgrace.  la 
all  these  sounds  of  triumph  she  heard  but  the 
knell  of  her  doom.  And  though  a  careful 
observer,  in  her  moistened  eye  and  her  pallid 
cheek,  would  have  observed  indications  of 
the  secret  woe  which  was  conauroiiu||her 
heart,  her  habitual  affiibilitv  and  grac^CKver 
in  public  for  one  moment  forsook  bl^.  Hor^ 
tense,  languid  and  sorrow-etrickenj^as  with 
her  mother.  Eugene  was  also  summoned 
from  Ftaly  by  the  melancholy  doty  attending 
the  divorce.  His  first  interview  was  with 
his  mother.  From  the  saloon  i^t-  went  di- 
rectly to  the  cabinet  of  Napoleon,  aqd  in- 
quired of4he  emperor  if  he  had  decided  the 
question  of  a  divorce  tjx>m  his  mother.  Ni^ 
poleoot  who  WAS  moM  strongly  attached  to 
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£qfeiie,  made  no  rejAy.  but  prcawd  his  hand 
as  an  expression  that  it  was  so.  Eugene 
withdrew  his  band  and  said: 

**  Sire !  in  that  case,  permit  me  to  with- 
draw from  vour  senrice.'* 

**  How  !'^  exclaimed  Napoleon  sadly,  **  will 
yoo,  Eofene,  my  adopted  son,  leave  me  !** 

•*  Yes,  sire,*'  Eugene  firmly  repi  ied.  **  The 
•on  of  her  wIk)  is  no  longer  empress  cannot 
remain  vieeroy.  I  will  follow  my  mother 
into  her  retreat  She  must  now  find  her 
eonsolatian  in  her  children.  '^ 

Napoleon  was  net  without  feeling.  Tears 
filled  bis  eyes.  In  a  mournfiil  voice,  tremu- 
lons  with  emotion,  he  replied: 

**  Eugene,  you  know  the  stem  necessity 
which  compels  this  measure.  And  will  you 
forsake  me?  Who  then^-^hould  I  have  a 
aoD,  the  object  of  my  desires  and  preserver  of 
my  interests— who  would  watch  over  the 
clMld  when  I  am  absent?  If  I  die,  who  will 
prove  to  him  a  fotber  ?  Who  will  bring  him 
up  1    Who  is  to  make  a  man  of  him  1** 

Eugene  wss  deeply  afiected,  snd  taking 
Napoleon's  arm,  they  retired  and  conversed  a 
loDg  time  together.  The  noble  Josephine, 
ever  sacrificing  her  own  feelings  to  promote 
the  hsppiness  of  others,  urged  her  son  to 
remain  the  friend  of  Napoleon.  **  The  em- 
peror,*' she  said,  **  is  your  benefactor,  your 
more  than  father,  to  whom  you  are  indebted 
lor  everything,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  you 
owe  a  boundless  obedience." 

The  fatal  day  for  the  consommatfon  of  the 
divorce  at  length  arrived.  It  was  the  fif- 
teenth day  of  December,  eighteen  hundred 
and  nine.  Napoleon  had  assembled  all  the 
kings,  princes,  and  princesses,  who  were 
meifibf  rs  of  the  imperial  family,  and  also  the 
most  illustrious  officers  of  the  empire,  in  the 
grand  saloon  of  the  Tuileries.  Every  indi- 
vidual present  was  oppressed  with  the  mel- 
ancholy grandeur  of  the  occasion.  Napoleon 
thus  addressed  them: 

**  The  political  interests  of  my  monarchy, 
the  wishes  of  my  people,  which  have  con- 
stantlv  guided  my  actions,  require  that  I 
should  transmit  to  an  heir,  inheriting  my  love 
for  the  people,  the  throne  on  which  Provi- 
dence has  placed  me.  For  many  years  1 
have  lost  all  hopes  of  having  children  by  my 
bekived  spouse,  the  Empress  Josephine.  It 
is  this  consideration  which  induces  me  to 
sacrifice  the  sweetest  aflectkms  of  my  heart, 
to  consult  only  the  good  of  my  subjects,  and 
desire  the  dissolution  of  our  marriage.  Ar- 
rived at  the  age  of  forty  year^  I  may  indulge 
a  reasonable  hope  of  living  long  enough  to 
rear,  in  the  spirit  of  my  own  thoughts  and 
^isgosttbn,  the  children  with  which  it  may 
please  Providence  to  bless  me.  Gbd  knows 
whateucb  a  determination  has  cost  my  heart ; 
but  there  is  no  sacrifice  which  is  above  my 


courage  when  it  is  proved  to  be  for  the  inter- 
ests of  France.  Far  from  having  any  cause 
of  complaint,  I  have  nothing  to  say,  but  in 
praise  of  the  sttachment  and  tenderness  of 
my  beloved  wife.  She  has  embellished  fif- 
teen years  of  my  lifb,  and  the  remembrance 
of  them  will  be  forever  engraven  on  my  heart 
She  was  crowned  by  my  hand.  She  shall 
retain  alwavs  the  rank  and  title  of  empress. 
Above  all,  let  her  never  doubt  my  feelings, 
or  regard  me  but  as  her  best  and  dearest 
friend. " 

Josephine,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  with 
a  faltering  voice,  replied : 

**  I  respond  to  all  the  sentiments  of  the 
emperor,  in  consenting  to  the  dissolution  of  a 
marriage  which  henceforth  is  an  obstacle  to 
the  happineas  of  France,  by  depriving  it  of 
the  blessing  of  being  one  day  governed  by 
the  descendants  of  that  great  man,  evidently 
raised  up  by  Providence  to  eflkce  the  evils 
of  a  terrible  revolution,  and  to  restore  the 
altar,  the  throne,  and  social  order.  But  his 
marriage  will,  in  no  respect,  change  the  sen- 
timents of  m^  heart  The  emperor  will  ever 
find  in  me  his  best  friend.  I  know  what  this 
act,  commanded  by  policy  and  exalted  mter* 
tereats,  has  cost  his  heart ;  but  we  both  glory 
in  the  sacrifices  we  make  for  the  good  of  our 
country.  I  feel  elevated  in  giving  the  great- 
est proof  of  attachment  and  devotion  that 
was  ever  given  upon  earth." 

Such  were  the  sentiments  which  were  ex- 
pressed in  public.  But  in  private  Josephine 
surrendered  herself  to  the  unrestrained  do- 
minion of  her  anguish.  No  language  can 
depict  the  intensity  of  her  woe.  For  six 
months  she  wept  so  incessantly  that  her  eyes 
were  nearly  blinded  with  grief.  Upon  the 
ensuing  day  the  counsel  were  again  assem- 
bled in  the  grand  saloon  to  witnesa  the  legal 
consummation  of  the  divorce.  The  emperor 
entered  the  room  dressed  in  the  imposing 
robes  of  state,  but  palid,  careworn  and  wretch- 
ed. Low  tones  of  voice,  harmonizing  with 
the  mournful  scene,  filled  the  room.  Nape- 
leon,  apart  by  himself,  leaned  against  a  pillar, 
folded  his  arms  upon  his  breast,  and,  in  pet- 
feet  silence,  apparently  lost  in  gloomy 
thought,  remained  motionless  as  a  statue. 
A  circular  table  was  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  apartment,  and  upon  this  there  was  a 
writing  apparatus  of  gold.  A  vacant  arm- 
chair stood  before  the  table.  Never  did  a 
multitude  ^xe  upon  the  scafibld,  the  block 
or  the  guillotine,  with  more  awe  than  the 
assembled  lords  and  ladies  in  this  gorgeous 
saloon  contemplated  these  instruments  of  a 
more  dreadful  execution. 

At  length  the  mournful  silence  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  opening  of  a  side  door,  and  the 
entrance  of  Josephine.  The  pallor  of  death 
waa  upon  her  brow,  and  the  mtboiaskm  of 
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despair  nerved  her  into  a  temporary  calmness. 
She  was  leaning  upon  the  arm  nt*  Hortense, 
who,  not  posessing  the  fortitude  of  her  mother, 
was  entirely  unable  to  control  her  feelings, 
but,  immediately  upon  entering  the  room, 
burst  into  tears,  and  continued  sobbing  most 
convulsively.  The  whole  assembly  rose  up- 
on the  entrance  of  Josephine;  all  were 
moved  to  teara  With  that  grace  which  ever 
distinguished  her  movements,  she  advanced 
silently  to  the  seat  provided  for  her.  Sitting 
down,  and  leaning  her  forehead  upon  her 
hand,  she  listened  to  the  reading  of  the  act 
of  separation.  Nothing  disturbed  the  silence 
of  the  scene  but  the  sobbings  of  Hortense, 
blended  with  the  mournful  tones  of  the  read- 
er's voice.  Eugene,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
taken  a  position  by  his  mother's  side.  Silent 
tears  were  trickling  down  the  cheeks  of  the 
empress. 

As  soon  as  the  reading  of  the  act  of  separa- 
tion was  finished,  Josephine  for  a  moment 
pressed  her  handkerchief  to  her  weeping 
eyes,  and  then  rising,  in  clear  and  muiical, 
Imt  tremulous  tones,  pronounced  the  oath  ot 
acceptance.  She  than  sat  down,  took  the 
pen,  and  affixed  her  signature  to  the  deed 
which  sundered  the  dearest  hopes  and  the 
fondest  ties  which  human  hearts  can  feel. 
Poor  £ugene  could  endure  this  language  no 
longer.  His  brain  reeled,  his  heart  ceased 
to  beat,  and  he  fell  lifeless  upon  the  floor. 
Josephine  and  Hortense  retired  with  the  at- 
tendants, who  bore  out  the  insensible  form  of 
the  affectionate  son  and  brother.  It  was  a 
fitting  termination  of  this  mournful  but  sub- 
lime tragedy. 

But  the  anguish  of  the  day  was  not  yet 
over.  Josephine,  half  delirious  with  grief, 
had  another  scene  still  more  painful  to  pass 
through,  in  taking  a  final  adieu  of  him  who 
had  been  her  husband.  Josephine  remained 
in  her  chamber  in  heart-rending,  speechless 
grief,  until  the  hour  in  which  Napoleon  usu- 
ally retired  for  the  night  The  emperor, 
restless  and  wretched,  had  just  placed  him- 
self in  the  bed  from  which  he  had  ejected  bis 
most  faithful  and  devoted  wife,  and  the  atten- 
dant was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  room, 
when  the  private  door  of  his  apartment  was 
slowly  opened,  and  Josephine  tremblingly  en- 
tered. Her  eyes  were  swollen  with  grief; 
her  hair  dishevelled,  and  she  appeared  in  all 
the  dishabille  of  unutterable  anguish.  She 
tottered  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  ap- 
proached the  bed — then  irresolutely  stopping, 
she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  A  feeling  of 
delicacy  seemed  for  a  moment  to  have  arrest- 
ed her  steps— a  consciousness  that  now  she 
had  no  right  to  enter  the  chamber  of  Napole- 
on— but  in  another  moment  all  the  pent  up 
love  of  her  heart  burst  forth,  and,  forgetting 
everything,  she  threw  herself  upon  the  bed. 


clasped  her  armi  aroaod  Napoleon's  neck, 
and  .exclaiming,  *^My  husband!  my  hua- 
band  ! "  sobbed  as  thongh  her  heart  was 
breaking.  The  imperial  spirit  of  Napoleon 
was  for  the  moment  entirely  vanquished,  ar.d 
he  also  wept  almost  convulsively.  He  assur* 
ed  Josephine  of  his  love,  of  ardent  and  undy* 
ing  love.  In  every  way  he  tried  to  soothe 
and  comfort  her,  and  for  some  time  they  r^ 
maiqed  locked  in  each  other's  embrace. 
The  attendant  was  dismissed,  and  for  an  hour 
they  continued  in  this  last  privue  interview. 
Josephine  then,  in  the  experience  of  an  an- 
guish which  few  hearts  have  ever  knawiit 
parted  forever  from  the  husband  whom  «hB 
had  so  long,  so  fondly*  and  so  faithfully 
loved. 

The  beautiful  palace  of  Malmaison»  which 
Napoleon  had  embellished  with  every  possi- 
ble attraction,  and  where  the  emperor  and 
empress  had  passed  many  of  their  happiest 
hours,  was  assigned  to  Josephine  for  her  fu- 
ture residence.  Napoleon  also  settled  upon 
her  a  jointure  of  about  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  She  was  also  still  to  retain 
the  title  and  rank  of  Empress  Queeiu 

The  ensuing  day,  at  eleven  o'clock,  all  the 
household  of  the  Tuileries  were  assembled 
upon  the  ^rand  staircase,  and  in  the  vesti- 
bule, to  witness  the  departure  of  their  below- 
ed  mistress  from  scenes  where  she  had  so 
long  been  the  brightest  oma  ment  Josephine 
descended,  veiled  from  head  to  foot  Her 
emotions  were  too  deep  for  utterance,  and 
she  waived  an  adieu  to  the  a£fecUonate  add 
weeping  friends  who  surrounded  her.  A 
close  carriage,  with  six  horses,  was  before 
the  door.  She  entered  it,  sank  back  upon 
the  cushions,  buried  her  face  in  her  handker- 
chief, and  l^fl  the  Tuileries  forever. 


THE  LITTLE  HERO  OF  HAAKLEM. 

At  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  Hol- 
land, a  boy  was  born  in  Haarlem,  a  town 
remarkable  for  its  variety  of  fortune  in  war, 
but  happily  still  more  so  for  its  manufactures 
and  inventions  in  peace.  His  father  was  a 
Sluicer — that  is,  one  whose  imployment  it 
was  to  open  and  shut  the  sluiees,  or  large 
oak-gates  which,  placed  at  certain  regnkr 
distances,  close  the  entrance  of  the  canals, 
and  secure  Holland  from  the  danger  to  which 
it  seems  exposed,  of  finding  itself  under  wa- 
ter, rather  than  above  it.  When  wanted,  the 
sluicer  raises  the  sluices  more  or  less,  as  re- 
quired, as  a  cook  turns  the  cock  of  a  foun- 
tain, and  closes  them  again  carefully  at 
night ;  otherwise  the  water  would  flow  into 
the  canals,  then  overflow  them,  and  inundate 
the  whole  country;  so  that  even  the  little 
children  in  Holland  are  fully  aware  of  the 
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importance  of  a  punctual  discharge  of  the 
0lQicer*8  dutie&  The  boy  was  abi3Ut  eight 
years  old  when,  one  day,  he  asked  permiFsion 
to  take  some  cakes  to  a  jpoor  blind  man,  who 
IWed  at  the  other  side  of  the  dyke.  His  fa- 
ther grave  him  leave,  but  charged  him  not  to 
stay  too  late.  The  child  promised,  and  set  off 
on  his  little  journey.  The  blind  man  thank- 
ftilly  partook  of  his  voangr  friend's  cakes,  and 
the  boy,  mindful  of  his  father's  order?,  did 
not  wait,  as  usual,  to  hear  one  of  the  old  man's 
stories,  but  as  soon  as  he  had  seen  him  eat 
one  muffin,  look  leSveof  him  to  return  home. 
As  he  went  along  by  the  canals,  then  quite 
ftn,  for  it  was  in  October,  and  the  autumn 
rains  had  swelled  the  waters, — the  boy  now 
stooped  to  pull  the  little  blue  flowers  which 
his  mother  loved  so  well ;  now,  in  childish 
gaiety,  hummed  some  merry  song.  The 
road  gradually  became  more  solitary,  and 
soon  neither  the  joyous  shout  of  the  villager, 
returnino;  to  his  cottage-home,  nor  the  rough 
voice  of  the  carter  grumbling  at  his  lazy 
horse?,  was  any  longer  to  be  heard.  The 
Yittle  fellow  now  perceived  that  the  blue  of 
the  flowers  in  his  hand  was  scarcely  distin- 

fuishable  from  the  green  of  the  surrounding 
erbage,  and  he  looked  up  in  some  dismay. 
The  night  was  falling ;  not,  however,  a  dark 
winter-night,  but  one  of  those  beautiful,  clear, 
moonlight  nights,  in  which  every  object  is 
perceptible,  though  not  as  distinctly  as  by 
day.  The  child  thought  of  his  father,  of  his 
injunction,  and  was  preparing  to  quit  the  ra- 
vine in  which  he  was  almost  buried,  and  to 
regain  the  beach,  when  suddenly  a  slight 
noise,  like  the  trickling  of  water  upon  peb- 
bles, attracted  his  attention.  He  was  near 
one  of  the  large  sluices,  and  he  now  carefully 
examines  it,  and  soon  dincovers  a  hole  in  the 
wood,  through  which  the  water  was  flowing. 
With  the  instant  perception  which  every 
child  in  Holland  would  have,  the  boy  saw 
tliat  the  water  must  soon  enlarge  the  hole 
through  which  ii  was  now  only  drooping, 
and  that  utter  and  general  ruin  would  be  the 
consequence  of  the  inundation  of  the  country 
that  must  follow.  To  see,  to  throw  away  the 
flowers,  to  climb  from  stone  to  stone  till  he 
reached  the  hole,  and  to  put  his  flnger  into  it, 
was  the  work  of  a  moment,  and  to  his  delight 
he  finds  that  be  has  succeeded  in  stopping 
the  flow  of  the  water. 

This  was  all  very  well  for  a  little  while, 
and  the  child  thought  only  of  the  success  of 
bis  device.  But  the  night,  was  closing  in, 
and  with  the  night  came  the  cold.  The  lit- 
tle boy  looked  around  in  vain.  No  one  came. 
He  shouted — he  called  loudly— no  one  an- 
swered. He  resolved  to  stay  there  all  night, 
but  alas !  the  cold  was  becoming  every  mo- 
ment more  biting,  and  the  poor  finger  flxed 
in  the  hole  began  to  feel  benumbed,  and  the 


numbness  soon  extended  to  the  hand,  and 
thence  throughout  the  whole  arm.  The 
pain  became  still  greater,  still  harder  to  bear, 
but  still  the  boy  moved  not.  Tears  rolled 
down  his  cheeks  as  he  thought  of  his  father, 
of  his  mother,  of  his  little  bed,  where  he 
might  now  be  sleeping  so  soundly ;  but  still 
the  little  fellow  stirred  not,  for  he  knew  that 
did  he  remove  the  small  slender  finger  which 
he  had  opposed  to  the  escape  of  the  water, 
not  only  would  he  himself  be  drowned,  but 
his  father,  his  brothers,  his  neighbours — nay, 
the  whole  village.  We  know  not  what  fal- 
tering of  purpose,  what  momentary  failures 
of  courage  there  might  have  been  during 
that  long  and  terrible  night ;  but  certain  it  is, 
that  at  day-break  he  was  found  in  the  same 
painful  position  by  a  clerjryman  returning 
from  attendance  on  a  death-bed,  who,  as  he 
advanced,  thought  he  heard  groans,  and 
bending  over  the  dyke,  discovered  a  child 
seated  on  a  stone,  writhing  from  pain,  and 
with  pale  face  and  tearful  eyes. 

"  In  the  name  of  wonder,  boy,"  he  ex- 
claimed,  '•  what  are  you  doing  there?  " 

**  I  am  hindering  the  water  from  running 
out,"  was  the  answer,  in  perfect  simplicity 
of  the  child,  who,  during  that  whole  night, 
had  been  evincing  snch  heroic  fortitude  and 
undaunted  courage. 

The  Muse  of  History,  too  oflen  blind  to 
(trup)  glory,  has  handed  down  to  pof^terlty 
many  a  warrior,  the  destroyer  of  thousands 
of  his  fellow-men — but  she  has  lefl  us  in  igno- 
rance of  the  name  of  this  real  little  hero  of 
Haarlem. 


DEATH  FROM  OLD  AGE. 

Rarely  is  there  seen  a  case  of  death 
from  pure  old  age.  In  those  who  live  long* 
est,  some  disease  is  usually  developed  which 
lays  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree ;  but 
occasionally  the  body  wears  itself  out,  and, 
without  a  malady  or  a  pain,  sinks  by  a  slow 
and  unperccived  decay.  All  the  aged  ap- 
proximate to  the  condition,  and  show  the 
nature  of  the  process.  The  organs  have 
Icos  life,  the  functions  less  vigor ;  the  sight 
grows  dim,  the  hearing  dull,  the  touch  ob- 
tuse ;  the  limbs  lose  their  suppleness,  the 
motions  lose  their  freedom,  and,  without 
local  disorder,  or  general  disturbance,  it  is 
everywhere  plain  that  vitality  is  receding. 
The  old  are  often  indolent  from  natural  dis- 
position ;  they  are  slow  in  their  movements 
by  a  physical  necessity.  With  the  strength 
enfeebled,  the  bones  brittle,  the  ligaments 
rigid,  the  muscles  weak,  feats  of  activity 
are  no  longer  possible.  The  limbs  which 
bent  in  youth  would  break  in  age.  Bentley 
used  to  say  be  was  like  his  battered  trunk, 
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which  held  togfether  if  led  to  itself*  and 
would  fall  to  pieces  with  the  jolts  and  rough 
usage  of  better  days.  Lord  Ubesterfield,  in 
his  decrepitude,  was  unable  to  support  the 
motion  of  a  carriage ;  and  .when  about  to 
take  an  airing,  said,  in  relation  to  the  slow 
pace  at  which  he  crept  along,  "  I  am  now 
going  to  the  rehearsal  of  my  funeral**  The 
expression  was  one  of  many  which  showed 
that  his  mind  had  not  participated  in  the 
decay  of  his  body ;  but,  even  with  men  less 
remarkable,  it  is  common  for  the  intellect  to 
'  remain  unbroken  amidst  surrounding  infirmi- 
ty. The  memory  alone  seldom  escapes — 
Events  long  gone  by  retain  their  hold ;  pass- 
ing incidents  excite  a  feeble  interest,  and  are 
instantly  forgotten. 

The  brain,  like  a  mould  that  has  set,  keeps 
the  old  impressions,  and  can  take  no  new 
ones.  Living  rather  in  the  past  than  the 
present,  the  aged  naturally  love  to  repro- 
duce it,  and  grow  more  narrative  than  is 
always  entertaining  to  younger  years;  yet, 
without  the  smallest  sense  of  weariness, 
they  can  sit  'or  hours  silent  and  unem- 
ployed; for  feebleness  renders  repose  de- 
itghtfol,  and  they  need  no  other  allurement 
int  existence  than  to  feel  that  they  exist. 
Past  recollections  themselves  are  sometimes 
erased.  Fontenelle  outlived  the  knowledge 
of  his  writings;  but  the  winter  which  de- 
stroyed his  memory  allowed  his  wit  to  flour- 
ish with  the  freshness  of  spring.  He  could 
mark  and  estimate  his  growing  infirmities, 
and  make  them  the  subject  of  lively  sayings. 
*^  I  am  about,**  he  remarked,  '*  to  decamp, 
and  have  sent  the  heavy  baggage  on  before." 
When  Bnrdone*s  family  read  him  his  ad- 
mirable Travels  in  Sicily,  he  was  .quite 
unconscious  that  bis  own  eyes  had  beheld 
the  scenes,  and  his  own  lively  pen  described 
them  ;  but  he  comprehended  what  he  heard, 
thought  it  amusing,  and  wondered  if  it  was 
true! 

Next  the  body  relapses  into  helplessness, 
the  mind  into  vacancy ;  and  this  is  the 
second  childhood  of  man — an  expression  upon 
which  some  physiologists  have  built  fanciful 
analogies,  as  if  infancy  and  age,  like  the 
rising  and  setting  sun,  were  the  same  unal- 
tered object  in  opposite  parts  of  the  horizon. 
But  there  is  little  more  resemblance  than  in 
the  vegetable  world  between  immaturity  and 
rottennesa  Sir  Walter  Scott,  when  grow- 
ing? infirmities  made  him  speak  of  himself 
playfully  as  coming  round  to  the  starting- 
po  nt  of  the  circle,  said  he  wished  he  could 
cot  a  new  set  of  teelh.  The  remark  touched 
the  distinction  between  the  morning  and 
evening  of  life.  Infancy  and  age  are  both 
toothless ;  but  the  teeth  of  the  former  are 
coming,  the  teeth  of  the  latter  are  gone— 
the  one  is  awakening  to  a  world  upon  which 


the  other  is  closhoig  its  eyes.  The  two 
portraits  are  in  perfect  contrast  Here 
activity,  there  torpor — here  curiosity,  there 
listlessness — here  the  prattle  of  dawning 
intelligence,  there  the  -babbling  of  expiring 
dotage.  Decrepitude,  which  has  sunk  into 
imbecility,  must  be  endeared  by  past  recol- 
lections, to  be  loved ;  but  to  despise  it  is  an 
insult  to  human  nature,  and  to  pity  it,  on  its 
own  account,  wasted  sympathy.  Paley  right- 
ly asserted  that  happiness  was  with  dozing 
old  age  in  its  easy  chair,  as  well  as  with 
youth  in  the  pride  and  exuberance  of  life ; 
and  if  its  feelings  are  less  buoyant,  they  are 
more  placid.  To  die  piecemeal  carries  with 
it  a  frightful  sound,  until  we  learn  by  obser- 
vation, that  of  all  destroyers  time  is  the 
gentlest  The  organs  degenerate  without 
pain,  and  dwindling  together,  a  perfect  har^ 
mony  is  kept  up  in  the  system.  Digestion 
languishes,  the  blood  diminishes,  the  heart 
beats  slower,  and  by  imperceptible  grada- 
tions they  reach,  at  last,  their  lowest  term. 
Drowsiness  increases  with  the  decline  of  the 
powers;  life  passes  into  sleep,  sleep  into 
death.  De  Moivre,  the  master  of  calcutap 
tion  at  eighty,  spent  twenty  hours  of  the 
twent-ibur  in  slumber,  until  he  fell  asleep 
aud  awoke  no  more.  His  was  a  natural 
d^th, unaccompanied  by  disease;  and  though 
this  is  uncommon,  yet  disease  its^elf  lays  a 
softer  hand  upon  the  a^ed  tlian  the  young, 
as  a  tottering  ruin  is  easier  overthrown  than 
a  tower  in  its  strength. 


EFFECTS  OF  MASKING. 

Two  children,  belonging  to  a  man  named 
Brown,  formerly  a.  waiter  at  the  Globe  Ho- 
tel, Exmouth,  the  one  four  and  the  other  a 
few  years  older,  were  sent  by  the  mother, 
who  keeps  a  mangle,  after  a  basket  of  clothes, 
and  were  met  on  the  way  by  some  boys,  one 
of  whom  had  on  a  most  hideous-looking  mask. 
The  boy,  seeing  the  children  frightened,  rau 
after  them,  repeating  some  gibberish,  which 
frightened  them  more;  and  having  followed 
them  until  they  turned  the  corner  of  the 
street  transferred  the  mask  to  another  boy, 
who  managed  again  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  poor  children,  who  returned  home  in- 
stantly, when  their  parents,  seeing  them  so 
pale  and  trembling  very  much,  inquired  what 
the  matter  was,  which  they  explained  as  well 
as  they  could.  The  shock,  however,  was  so 
great  that  they  never  recovered  it:  their 
health  declined  daily.  The  one  died  three 
weeks  after,  and  the  other  died  on  Wednes- 
day week.  Each  of  them  in  his  illness  oflen 
exclaimed,  **  He  is  coming,'*  •»  I  see  him,** 
"There  he  is,**  with  other  like  expressioniw 
— /tf.  London  Newi. 
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fFrom  Elisa  Cook^  Journal.] 

AN  EMPTY  HOUSE;  OR  STRUGGLES 
OP  THE  POOR. 

Who  has  not  eeeD  at  same  time  an  enpty 
biHiBe  which  has  struck  them  as  the  picture 
of  desolation  ?  They  may  know  a  hundred 
miinhftbtted  tenements,  but  they  look  as  weii 
kept  and  pnwperous,  as  thoueh  they  would 
soon  be  fillied  again.  They  do  not  impress 
the  senses  in  the  same  way  as  that  pequliar 
one,  which  appears  to  be  condemned,  like 
some  outcast,  to  perpetual  seclusion  in  the 
Biidst  of  happy  neighbors,  who  mock,  and 
float,  and  taunt  it  with  their  bright  windows 
and  clean  steps,  and  fresh  paint  and  shining 
Aior  knobs  and  knockers,  just  as  Mr.  Welf 
to-do,  who  is  making  money,  and  dresses 
well,  and  lodges  luxuriantly  and  feeds  plen- 
tifiiUy,  may  treat  with  scorn  poor  Do-nothing, 
who»  unable  to  find  employment  of  any  sort, 
wears  a  patched  thread-bare  coat,  dwells  in 
a  leaky  earret,  and  does  not  know  where  on 
earth  to  Took  for  to-morrow's  dinner.  Indeed 
there  is  something  more  in  this  eomparistin 
than  appears  at  first  sight,  for  the  world  of 
tiie  streets  is  apt  to  treat  the  empty  house 
mocb  as  it  does  the  poverty-stricken  man. 
The  ragged  lads  who  play  about  the  avenues 
of  streets,  and  bask  about  the  sunshiny  nooks, 
draw  back  and  cease  their  jAkes  and  are 
decorous  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Trim  or  Mr. 
Broadcloth,  but  they  have  a  sarcasm  or  a 
coarse  epiUiet  for  poor  Patch,  and  for  poorer 
Tatter  possibly  a  sly  pebble  or  a  dab  of  mud. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  an  empty  house 
opposite  to  mine,  which  brought  such  thoughts 
as  these  to  my  mind.  There  was  a  dirty  bill 
in  one  of  the  windows,  and  the  remains  of 
another  upon  one  of  the  window-shutters, 
with  directions  where  to  inquire  as  to  rent, 
dtc.,  but  nobody  seemed  to  dream  of  any  body 
'  taking  it.  The  neighborhood  was  a  respect- 
able one,  and  in  striking  contrast  with  this 
one  unfhrtonste  tenement,  and  happy  faces 
at  the  windows  of  its  neighbors  seemed  to 
make  them  crow  over  it,  as  Mrs.  Fruitful 
with  her  half-dozen  of  handsome  children 
triumphs  over  Mr?.  Childless,  who  would 
give  hf^r  ears  to  call  the  half  of  her  friend's 
little  flock  her  own.  Not  that  my  empty 
house  was  utterly  lonely  either,  for  its  door- 
step was,  in  fine  weather,  the  chosen  resort 
of  a  group  of  little  specimens  of  humanity  in 
flirt  and  rags,  who  from  the  seclusion  of  some 
neighborinor  valley  brought  them  chalk,  and 
pieces  of  tiie#  and  slate,  with  which  they 
scratched  uncouth  figures  upon  the  doors  and 
shutters  as  high  up  as  they  could  revch ;  and 
with  mud  from  the  gutter  they  made  their 
dirt  pies,  and  1ef%  the  remnants  to  accumu- 
late apoo  the  dingy  aill.    There  was  a  plen- 


tiful supply  of  stones,  toob  in  the  maeadamised 
road,  and  a  large  family  of  boys,  unable  In 
resist  the  tempting  opportunity  for  mischiev- 
ous *«  shies,"  paid  rough  attentions  to  the 
empty  house  with  the  flints,  till  the  sunshine  • 
which  had  long  been  denied  admittance 
through  the  dusty  and  begrimed  panes,  found 
its  way  unimpeded  through  enpty  and  dis- 
mantled sashes.-  Possibly,  too,  inconsequence 
of  this,  the  very  sparrows,  usually  so  bold, 
which  nsed  to  boild  under  the  eaves  and 
twitter  upon  the  window  sills  and  hoose-top, 
forsook  the  ill-foted  building  and  left  it  to  its 
destiny. 

I  do  not  know  what  it  was,  but  there  was 
something  which  powerfully  attracted  my 
attention  to  the  place,  and  I  of)en  sat  at  my 
window  and  mused  upon  it«  Sometimes  I 
thought  I  was  in  Chancery,  for  it  had  just  tbo 
look  of  a  house  which  the  lawyers  had  tho* 
rouifhly  riddled;  and  sometimes  I  tfaoaght  it 
had  the  reputation  of  being  haunted,  for  some* 
how  or  other  people  always  give  ghosts  ere* 
dit  for  the  very  worst  taste,  and  seem  to 
think  them  incapable  of  choosing  any  but  the 
most  uncomfortable  habilationa. 

Passers-by  wouki  often  stop  and  look  ^t 
the  house,  and  not  unfirequently  some  of  them 
would  look  over  it;  and  then  the  owner  or 
his  agent*  would  come  with  them,  bringing 
the  rusty  key  which  turned  with  difficulty  in 
the  lock,  and  setting  free  the  creaking  door, 
which  moved  so  lazily  upon  its  hinges.  This 
person  was  such  a  human  likeness  to  the 
house,  that  I  sometimes  wondered  he  did  not« 
out  of  pure  sympathy*  come  and  live  there 
himself.  He  was  a  little  battered  old  man, 
whose  rusty  dirtv  suit  of  black  just  matched 
the  doors  and  shutters,  and  I  could  alonost 
fancy  that  his  very  spectacles,  like  the  win- 
dows, were  cracked  and  broken  by  boya 
throwing  stones  at  him. 

These  inquiries,  however,  always  resulted 
in  nothing,  except  the  great  discomfiture  of 
the  children,  who  held  dominion  over  the 
door-step,  and  who  were  always  summarily 
routed  and  drivte  off  by  peevish  exclama- 
tions and  feeble  cuflb  from  the  rusty  little 
old  man.  I  suppose  most  of  those  who  came 
were  merely  actuated  by  curkwity.  i  was 
more  than  once  tempted  by  the  ssme  motive 
to  go  and  look  at  the  inside  myself,  and  those 
who  really  had  serk>us  designs  of  settling 
there  were  frightened  out  of  them  by  the 
combined  dismal ness  of  the  place,  and  the 
warder  who  had  charge  of  it.  At  last,  there 
really  was  some  sign  of  the  empty  house 
being  let.  I  noticed  one  evening  that  a  re- 
spectable, quiet  looking  young  couple*  with 
an  old  lady  in  widow's  weeds,  whom  I  im- 
mediately decided  was  the  widowed  mother 
of  either  huaband  or  wife  (for  of  course  they 
were  hasbaod  and  wife)  went  to  look  al  the 
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emyMy  boMs,  attemM  by  the  UtUe  oM  imin ; 
And  t'roro  ihe  fact,  that  after  looking  at  the 

premiwa  for  a  kmger  time  than  vMitort  uau- 
.  ally  did,  the  party  came  out,  and  contrary  to 
*  custom,  all  four  walked  away  together,  I 

was  led  to  suppose  that  I  might  have  opposite 
ne^ghbora 

The  next  momtng,  before  I  left  home  for 
business,  I  saw  at  once  that  I  was  right  as  to 
tile  house  having  been  taken.    The  litUe  old 
man,  notwithstanding  he  looked  so  rusty, 
must  have  been  a  diligent,  as  well  as  a  quaint, 
cfld^fitshioned  follow^  for  there  were  ladders 
and  steps,  and  painters,  plumbers,  bricklay- 
ers, and  laborers  all  at  work  upon  the  house. 
£lome  were  upon  the  top  replacing  cracked 
tiles,  otheni  were  making  the  windows  wea- 
ther-«proof,  and  others  again  were  intent  upon 
counteracting  the  ravages  of  chalk,  sharp 
elates,  and  dirt  upon  the  paint  of  the  doors 
and  window  shutters.    The  group  of  child- 
ren came  ae  usual,  but  they  did  not  venture 
to  attempt  to  take  up  their  old  statbn ;  the 
apparition  of  the  old  man  scared  them  from 
that,  and  perhaps  they  were  altogether  too 
much  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  altered 
ebaracter  of  the  scene  to  attempt  it.    But 
they  were  very  unwilling  to  give  up  their 
old  sovereignty  and  abandon  the  spot    They 
lingered  doubtfully  for  some  daymibotit  the 
pkce,  sometimes  looking  at.  the  tall  ladders 
and  the  workmen,  and  sometimes  setting 
upon  the  heaps  of  broken  tilee  and  brickbats, 
watching  the  Irish  hodman  stirring  the  mor- 
tar about,  with  much  the  same   feelings, 
perhaps,   as  a  red  man  lingers  about  the 
vrfaite  man's  clesring,  formerly  the  hunting- 
ground  of  his  fathers.     Possibly  the  young- 
sters thought  that  all  the  men  and  ladders 
Blight  be  cleared  away,  and  that  they  would 
flocoeed  to  the  again  vacant  door*step,  with 
the  added  advantages  of  a  newly-painied 
door  to  scratch  upon,  and  these  hallucina- 
tions were  not  thoroughly  dispolled  for  about 
a  week,  when  they  saw  a  charwoman  scour- 
ing the  passages  and  front  steps.    That  mif- 
ficed  to  wither  all  their  hopes;  repairs  they 
ooold  have  survived,  for  they  remembered 
something  of  the  sort  once  in  their  own 
alley,  but  scrubbing  and  wash  in?  were  en- 
tirely unmistakable ;  they  understood  at  once 
that  somebody  was  **  coming  in,*'  and  dis- 
persed to  seek  another  place  of  resort. 

h  may  be  supposed  that  the  diligence  of 
the  little  old  man,  who  never  left  the  laborers 
all  day,  iBoon  had  the  little  house  fit  for  the 
reception  of  its  new  inmate^  in  Fpite  of 
occasional  damages  in  the  glass  department, 
till  the  boys  became  recoticiied  to  its  new 
smartness.  He  was  there  the  first  thing  in 
the  nKNTninur,  sitting  on  a  three-legged  stool 
which  I  believe  he  brought  with  him,  and  he 
««iit  to  the  public  house  With  the  meo  when ' 


tbey  bsd  their  meals,  so  that  they  should  not 
stay  too  long.  Under  such  vigilant  superin- 
tendence, the  last  ladder  and  pair  of  steps 
were  taken  away  in  about  a  week,  and  the 
inmates— the  two  young  folks,  and  the  old 
widow  lady  I  have  alrmdy  jnentioned,  and 
their  houHehoId  ffooda  made  their  appear- 
ance. The  furniture  showed  at  a  glanoe 
that  both  the  past  and  the  present  bad  caa^ 
tributed  their  quotas  to  the  househoM,  for 
there  were  the  old-faabkMied,  large*seated) 
heavy  high-backed  chairs  of  half-a-ceatury 
since,  wilii  a  heavy,  square  table,  and  a  quaint, 
antique  cabinet,  matching  well  with  the  aged 
widowed  mother ;  while  the  light  caned  seats 
and  other  modem  requisites,  reprepontrd  the 
young  people  just  entering  upon  life.  1 
knew  at  once  what  afterwards  I  found  to  be 
the  case,  that  by  probably  a  hasty  marriaga 
two  households  had  been  mingled  into  one. 

I  was  always  a  solitary,  secluded  man, 
|/iven  to  make  observatkms  and  to  pick  rxp 
information  about  those  who  interested  me^ 
but  not  to  cultivate  a^uaintances,  and  so  it 
was  ffom  what  I  saw  from  ny  windows  and 
from  hearsay,  that  I  picked  up  what  I  knew 
of  the  new  comers.  Slight  as  the  source  of 
information  may  seem  to  be,  it  is  wonderful 
what  a  deal  of  knowledge  of  a  certain  kind 
is  obtained  in  this  manner;  indeed,  if  any 
one  were  to  examine  the  sources  of  bis  own 
knowledge,  he  would  find  that  if  not  the 
largest,  a  very  large  proportion  had  been 
picked  up  from  the  chit-chat  of  society. 

I  was  peculiarly  favorably  situated  for  ae- 
quiring  knowledge  in  this  way,  for  my  laod- 
lidy,  a  chatty,  good-tempered  widow,  knew 
the  private  history  of  m^ist  of  her  neighbors^ 
and  was  extremely  well  versed  in  the  gossip 
and  scandal  of  the  place ;  anti  her  extensive 
knowledge,  added  to  the  equally  diversified 
lore  of  the  fat  old  half-lauudrera,  half^har^ 
woman,  who  had  lived  all  her  Ufe  in  the 
vicinity  (and  was  the  very  person  who  had 
scared  the  before-mentioned  urchinii  by  ncour* 
ing  the  once  empty  house)  and  the  tit-bits 
of  sayings  and  doingf>,  comraunic8te<i  by  the 
baker,  butcher,  green-grocer,  and  milkman, 
furnished  a  stock  of  history  which,  reinforced 
hy  my  own  habits  of  observation,  fully  quali- 
fied me  for  giving  the  little  narrative  whidi 
fiillows;  and  which  I  am  tempted  to  give  to 
the  worl('  net  so  much  lor  its  intrinsic  inter- 
est, or  because  it  contains  any  record  of 
^reat  deed^,  but  because  it  shows  induRtry 
and  perseverance  ttiuaiphing  over  tlie  obsta- 
cles  of  the  world,  and  bearing  the  burdens 
of  misplaced  benevolence. 

To  begin  tlien  our  tale  in  earnest.  The 
head  of  the  house  opposite  was  Thomas 
Wiothorpe,  who  acted  as  book>keeper  to  a 
large  outfitting  house  in  the  city,  lie  was  a 
rather  taciturn,  grave  young  maa,  and  bore 
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tinse  characteristics  upon  his  ftce,  but  he 
was  fend  of  knowledge,  and  had  acquired  no 
small  portion  for  a^  man  in  his  position. 
WelJ-principled,  and  untiringly  energetic, 
and  industrioos,  he  had  risen  from  a  low  sta- 
tion more  from  the  passive  habit  of  steady 
eood  condnct,  than  the  active  exercise  of  any 
brilliant  qualitiesi,  and  be  felt  a  pride  in  the 
liict;  never  hesitating,  thongh  he  did  not 
parade  it,  tb  utter  the  truth  that  he  was  first 
hired  to  sweep  the  officew,  Irght  the  fire^,  and 
do  other  mental  jobsi  There  was  a  striking 
similarity  between  him  and  his  little  wife, 
Kate  Wintborpe,  (who  had  just  changed  her 
name  from  Stevens)  which  you  saw  in  therr 
fkces,  for  Kate  was  grave,  and  habitually 
Vather  silent  toa  But  her  gravity  had  a 
shade  more  of  pensiveness  in  it  than  Thomas's, 
which  might  have  told  the  keen  observer  that 
it  had  not  the  same  origin. 

Sttdi  indeed  was  the  fact,  (or  what  diffi- 
culty and  early  poverty  had  done  for  Thomas, 
youthful  plenty  and  after  troubles  had  done 
for  Kate,  though  the  bright  smiles  which  I 
could  now  and  then  see  chasing  the  shadows 
over  Kate's  comely  but  not  pretty  face,  as 
she  bade  her  husband  ffood-by  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  welcomed  him  home  at  night,  told 
that  happiness  was  bringing  back  much  of 
her  original  character. 

The  old  lady,  Mrs.  Stevens,  Kate's  mo- 
ther, was  a  good  sort  of  old 'lady,  so  far  as  I 
could  learn,  with  a  respectfbl  tenderness  fur 
Thomas,  and  a  fond  affection  for  Kate,  who 
Imd  been  the  prop  of  her  age,  and  the  solace 
of  her  troubles ;  but  without  anything  re- 
markable  in  her  character  beyond  a  meek 
resignation,  which  well  supplied  the  place  of 
a  higher  philosophy,  and  led  her  cheerfully 
to  accept  the  present  and  be  content  with 
the  pasL 

So  fiir  as  I  could  glean,  Mrs.  Stevens  was 
the  widow  of  a  once  affluent  yeoman  in  one 
of  the  western  counties,  who  lived  in  the 
**  good  old  English  style,'*  liked  his  dogs,  and 
gun,  and  horses',  was  not  averse  to  a  run 
with  the  hounds — had  a  partiality  for  parish 
and  club  dintierp,  and  was  fond  of  ylenty  of 
company  at  home.  This  sort  of  life  migrht 
have  done  tolerably  well  in  the  palmy  times 
of  farming,  when  with  war  prices,  com  was, 
as  Hood  has  it,  *'  at  the  Lord  knows  what 
per  quarter  ;'*  but  when  lower  prices  came 
with  peace,  and  more  indu^try  and  lees  ex- 
penditure was  required,  poor  Stevens  was 
one  of  the  first  to  feel  the  altered  times,  and 
as  he  could  not  give  up  his  old  h»bits,  diffi- 
culties began  to  preas  upon  and  thicken 
around  him.  Afler  a  few  years,  creditors 
became  clamorous,  and  the  landlord  urgent 
for  the  payment  of  rent  in  arrear,  and" the 
result  Wtts  that  he  was  compelled  to  give  up 
his  farm  and  sell  his  stock,  to  save  himself 


from  a  prison.  This  left  him  a  small  rem* 
nant  upon  which,  if  he  had  been  a  prudent, 
self-denying  man,  he  might  have  begun  the 
world  afiresh,  but  he  took  his  downfall  so 
much  to  heart,  that  in  a  few  months  be  died 
of  his  old  enemy,  the  gour. 

Mra.  Stevens  was  thu^  left  a  widow  with 
two  children,  Kate,  a  young  girl  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen,  and  Charles,  a  fine  younsr  man  of 
three  or  four  and  t^-enty,  who  held  a  small 
&rm  in  that  neighborhood,  and  had  hitherto 
depended  more  upon  his  father's  pvirse  than 
his  own  industry.  Little  as  Mr^.  Stevens 
knew  of  the  world,  she  felt  that  it  would  not 
do  to  depend  upon  Charles,  who  was  one  of 
those  ioliy,  good-tempered,  careless  fellows 
every  body  knows— men  who  go  on  tolerably 
well  so  long  as  all  is  smooth,  but  wanting 
proviience  and  fbresi^hi,  are  pretty  sure*  to 
founder  upon  the  first  dangerous  rock  ahead. 
To  do  Charies  ju«»tice,  however,  he  would 
willingly  hnve  shared  his  home  with  his 
mother  and  sister,  and  for  a  long  time  man- 
aged to  remit  enough  to  them  to  pay  their 
rent 

When  the  first  grief  of  widowhood  was 
over,  Mrs.  i^tevensand  her  daughter,  without 
any  very  definite  phin,  but  drawn  by  that 
strange  attraction  that  impels  alike  the  helf- 
less,  the  inexperienced,  and  the  ambitious  to 
the  great  centres  of  population,  came  up  to 
London  with  the  small  sum  of  money  which, 
after  every  debt  had  been  scrupulously  dis- 
charged, was  left  to  her.  Beyond  that  re- 
source she  had  none,  save  the  address  of  a 
first  cousin  who,  report  said,  had  grown  very 
rich  in  trade,  and  to  whom  she  hoped  she 
might  look  for  aid  and  advic^.  In  this,  how- 
ever, she  was  speedily  undeceived,  for  upon 
calling  upon  her  cousin,  and  introducing 
herseit  and  Kate,  she  was  received  by  the 
withered  old  miser  very  curtly,  and  told  that 
as  he  came  up  to  London  a  poor  boy  with 
five  and  ninepence  in  his  pocket,  and  had 
managed  to  get  on  fairly,  she  with  fiflv 
poundrt  in  her  pocket  could  do  very  well 
without  h*»Ip.  Perhaps  if  the  widow  had  let 
Kate  plead  her  suit  she  might  have  fared 
better,  for  the  old  man  patted  Kate's  back, 
and  seemed  to  dip  his  hand  in  hi«  pocket  with 
the  half  intention  of  making  her  a  present, 
but  it  was  only  a  half  intention,  and  the 
widow  went  away  with  a  heavy  heart,  con- 
vinced that  she  must  not  look  for  assistance 
in  that  quarter. 

I  need  not  tpU  what  little  I  know  of  the 
efibrts  of  Mrs.  Stevens  to  find  for  herself  a 
useful  place  in  the  great,  bupy,  unfi*iendly, 
or  at  leasr,  coldly-indifierent  world  of  Lon- 
don-life— how  she  found  thousands  as  eager 
and  as  anxious  as  herself— how,  althoaph  she 
pinched  and  srinled,  and  denied  herself  every 
luxury,  she  eaw  her  small  stock  of  money 
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•ileatly  w«8tiii£f  away,  and  no  appareot 
means  of  getting  more ;  all  these  things  are 
unhappily  so  e very-day  and  commonplace, 
such  mere  ordinary  vulgar  troubles,  that 
every  body  knows  them,  and  nobody  cares  to 
hear  more  about  them. 

At  last  one  day,  afler  a  weary  walk,  under 
a-  scorching  sky,  in  search  of  employment, 
the  widow  and  her  daughter  saw  in  the  win- 
dow of  an  outhtter*s  shop,  the  welcome 
announcement  **good  shirt  hands  wanted.** 
So  the  widow  and  Kate  entered,  and  with 
some  little  trembling  saw  the  person  whose 
business  it  was  to  give  work  to  the  needle* 
women,  and  madelcnown  their  errand.  Mr. 
Sturt,  a  sharp,  rather  roueh  man,  who  had 
the  management  of  this  department,  said, 
'*  Yes,  they  did  want  *  hands,*  but  they  re- 
quired some  one  to  become  security  for  the 
work  given  out" 

The  widow*s  chagrin  was  as  great  now  as 
her  hopes  had  been  high  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore, and  she  said  at  once  that  she  did  not 
know  any  one  who  would  become  security* 
at  which  Mr.  Sturt  was  turning  coldly  away ; 
but  suddenly  thinking  of  her  cousm,  she  said 
to  herself  that  he  would  sorely  not  refuse 
her  this  one  favor,  and  she  told  Mr.  Sturt 
that  she  would  try  and  come  again,  and 
timidly  gave  that  gentleman  her  address. 
As  soon  as  the  widow's  back  was  turned, 
Mr.  Sturt  threw  the  address  on  the  floor,  for 
he  was  perfectly  sure  of  having  plenty  of 
applications,  and  it  did  not  matter  to  him 
whether  the  widow  ever  came  again  or  not ; 
but  Thomas  Winthorpe,  who  was  employed 
in  a  different  department  of  the  business, 
happened  to  be  a  witness  of  the  scene,  had 
seen  the  widow's  hand  shake,  and  lips  quiver 
with  hope  and  di^ppointment,  and  had 
marked  the  anxious  look  of  Kate ;  and  with 
that  sympathy  which  past  poverty  soofien 
begets  for  the  poor,  he  picked  up  the  '*  re- 
jected address,*'  resolving  that  he  would  in- 
auire,  and  if  Mrs.  Stevens  and  her  daughter 
eserved  it,  he  would  help  them  to  the  work. 

It  was  more  than  a  year  eince  Mrs.  Ste- 
vens had  seen  her  rich  cousin,  and  when  she 
hastened  to  his  house  to  prefer  her  humble 
petition  it  was  shut  up,  and  all  the  informa- 
tion she  could  gain  irom  the  neighbors  was, 
that  Mr.  Norton  had  gone  no  one  knew 
whither.  This  was  a  sad  blow  to  Mrs.  Ste* 
vens  and  Kate ;  what  to  do  they  knew  not, 
and  as  they  wended  their  way  back  tojthcir 
now  almost  destitute  home,  their  poverty 
appeared  more  hopeless  than  ever ;  for  dis- 
appointment is  far  harder  to  bear  than  mere 
trouble,  just  as  the  sky  never  looks  fo  dismal 
and  threateninit  as  when  a  bright  ray  has 
just  departed,  and  the  sun  has  sunk  behind  a 
tiiick  dark  cloud. 

Thomas  Winthorpe,  however,  carried  his 


good  intention  into  effect  directly  he  left 
bueiness,  and  little  as  he  was  able  to  glean  in 
their  neighborhood  of  their  life  and  past  his* 
tory,  he  was  convinced  that  Mrs.  Stevens 
and  her  daughter  deserved  help.  How,  how- 
ever, to  afibril  them  assistance  without 
wounding  their  feelings  was  for  some  time  a 
difficult  question ;  but  at  last  he  determined 
to  become  suretv  for  them  at  the  shop  with- 
out their  knowleiage,  and  then  to  call,  as  if  it 
were  a  matter  of  ousiness,  and  tell  them  that 
they  could  have  work. 

The  next  morning  accordingly,  he  told  Mr. 
Sturt  that  he  intended  to  become  surety  for 
Mrs.  Stevens,  and  took  no  notice  of  that  indi- 
vidual's shrugs,  and  wink^s  &nd  inuendoes— 
which  were  meant  to  insinuate  a  sinister  mo« 
tive  upon  the  part  of  Thomas — further  than 
by  looking  at  him  so  fixedly  and  composedly, 
and  withal  with  such  an  expression  of  con- 
tempt, that  Mr.  Sturt,  although  not  a  very 
bashful  personage,  was  fairly  confused ;  and, 
in  the  evening  Thomas  called  and  introduced 
himself  to  Mrs.  Stevens,  and  told  her  that, 
in  consequence  of  inquiries  which  had  been 
made,  she  might  have  the  work  when  she 
pleased.  The  widow  and  Kate,  who  had  not 
stirred  out  of  the  house  that  day,  and  were 
in  the  depths  of  despair,  not  knowing  which 
way  to  turn  for  help,  looked  upon  Thomas  as 
a  preserving  angel,  and  could  have  almost 
worshiped  him  for  the  unexpected  good  news 
of  which  he  was  the  bearer ;  nor  was  their 
estimation  of  him  lessened  when  the  widow, 
remembering  what  had  been  said  about  se- 
curity, questioned  him  as  to  how  that  obstacle 
had  been  overcome ;  and,  after  a  few  awk- 
ward attempts  at  parrying  and  equivocation, 
Thomas,  who  was  but  a  poor  dissembler, 
confessed  the  kindly  part  he  had  acted,  and 
was  overwhelmed  with  their  expressions  of 
gratitude.  From  that  moment  they  became 
mtimate,  and  before  the  interview,  which 
was  a  somewhat  long  one,  concluded,  Thomas 
saw,  partly  from  their  conversation,  partly 
from  the  relics  of  furniture  they  had  managed 
to  transport  to  London,  that  they  had  moved 
in  a  more  comfortable  station,  and  were 
simple  country  folks;  and  with  a  feeling 
possibly  prompted  by  an  uncooi-cious  heart- 
leaning  to  the  quiet  Kate,  and  a  latent  wish 
to  keep  her  away  from  the  shop,  he  offered, 
as  he  lived  close  by,  to  take  their  work  to 
and  fro  for  them,  and  so  to  save  them  the 
trouble  of  going  into  the  city,  an  offer  which 
Mrs.  Stevens  who,  in  her  depressed  circum- 
stances, shrunk  from  strangers,  and  had  no 
wish  to  face  the  rough  Mr.  Sturt,  thankfully 
accepted. 

From  this  time  the  widow  and  her  daugh- 
ter sat  down  earnestly  to  work,  and  though 
luxuries  are  not  the  lot  of  thiise  who  live  by 
shirt^making,  yet  as  the  bouse  they  were 
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empknred  by  was  a  respecuble  one,  and  oaid 
something  better  than  slop  pricea,  jana  aa 
Tbomaa  ccnitrived  that  they  should  have  the 
best  description  of  work,  and  Charles  Ste- 
vens, from  time  to  time,  remitted  them  suffi- 
cient to  pay  their  rent,  they,  with  their 
simple  wantF,  soon  began  to  feel  tolerably 
comfortable  and  independent  Thomas,  too, 
who  was  an  orphan,  did  not  neglect  his 
(^portunities  of  knowing  them  betier,  and 
became  a  close  and  dear  acquaintance,  whose 
coming  every  eveninff  was  regularly  looked 
fer.  At  first,  of  coarse,  he  only  made  busi* 
ness  calls,  and  now  and  then  sat  and  chatted 
afterward ;  then  he  brought  a  few  flowers 
for  their  mantle-piece,  or  a  book,  or  news- 
paper, which  he  thou)>ht  might  amuse  them; 
and,  by-and-by,  he  read  to  them :  and,  at 
last,  business,  instead  of  being  the  primary 
object  of  his  visits,  was  the  last  thing  thought 
of,  and  left  till  he  was  going  away :  occa- 
sionally, too,  Thomas  thought  that  they  were 
working  too  hard,  and  that  a  walk  would  do 
them  good,  and  be  became  the  companion  of 
their  little  promenades. 

Of  course  the  experienced  reader  will  see 
in  all  this  that  I'homas  was  in  love  with 
Kate;  and  so  he  was,  but  Thomas  was  a 
prudent  man.  Kate  was  young  as  well  as 
himself;  he  had  but  a  small  salary,  and  it 
was  better  to  wait  till  he  could  ofller  Kate 
such  a  home  as  he  should  like  to  see  her 
mistress  of.  And  Kate,  what  of  her?  did 
she  love  Thomas  Winthorpe,  tool  Well, 
we  6on\  know  enou{?h  of  the  female  heart 
to  answer  such  a  question.  How  should  an 
old  bachelor,  indeed,  get  such  knowledge  ? 
But,  perhaps,  our  better  informed  lady  friends 
may  be  enabled  to  Ibrm  an  opinion,  when 
thev  are  told  that  Kate  began  to  dress  her- 
self with  more  care,  and  to  curl  her  luxuriant 
dark  hair  more  sedulously,  and  that  she  was 
more  fidgety  than  her  mother  as  the  time 
for  Thomas  to  call  approached,  and  grew 
fonder  of  reading  the  books  he  brought,  and  ! 
the  flowers  of  his  giving.  Mrs.  Stevenp, 
however,  saw  nothing  of  all  this,  and  Thomas 
never  ^poke  of  love,  and  Kate  never  ana- 
lyzed her  feelings,  so  that  we  suppose  if  she 
was  in  love,  she  had  glided  into  it  so  gently, 
that  she  did  not  know  it  herself. 

Something  like  three  years  hsd  passed 
away  in  this  humble,  but  tranquilly  happy 
state  of  existence,  during  which  Thomas 
had  been  silently  adding  to  his  stock  of  fur- 
niture, and  quietly  saving  money  ou^  of  his 
small  salary,  when  a  new  misfortune  fell 
upon  the  Stevenses.  The  mother  had  had 
weak  eyes  when  a  child,  but  as  she  grew  up 
to  womanhood  the  defect  had  disappeared. 
Still  there  was  a  latent  tendency  to  disease, 
which  it  seemed  close  application  to  needle- 
work in  her  declining  years  had  developed. 


For  a  long  time  Mra  Stevens  had  felt  this, 
but  concealed  it  from  Kate,  till  her  eyes 
became  so  dim,  that  she  could  not  go  on  any 
longer,  and  Kate  became  aware  of  the  truth. 
This  was  a  sad  blow,  and  Kate,  who  bad 
come  to  look  instinctively  to  Thomas  for 
advice,  took  the  opportunity,  when  her  mo- 
ther was  out  of  the  room  for  a  few  minutes, 
at  his  next  visit,  to  tell  him  the  fact,  and  her 
fears  that  her  mother  was  going  blind.  This 
was  their  first  confidence,  which  I  have  been 
told  goes  a  great  way  in  love  afikirs,  and 
from  that  time  they  were  drawn  still  closer 
together.  Thomas  advis^ed  immediate  medi- 
cal assistance,  and  not  liking  to  ofier  Kate 
the  fee,  arranged  to  get  an  hour  or  two  the 
next  day  but  one,  and  accompany  them  to  an 
eminent  oculist  This  was  done,  and  the 
surgeon,  after  examining  the  widow*8  eyes, 
said  that  skill  could  do  nothing  for  her,  but 
that  rest  was  indispensable,  and  that  she 
must  not  exert  her  sight 

The  whole  of  the  work  was  now  thrown 
upon  Kate,  and  unmurmuringly  did  the  noble 
girl  bend  herself  to  the  task  of  providing  for 
herself  and  her  nearly  blind  mother.  The 
first  dawn  of  light  saw  her,  needle  in  hand» 
and  Thomas  found  her  at  night  stooping  over 
her  task.  Their  little  walks  were  given  up^ 
and  she  denied  herself  almost  the  bare  neces- 
saries of  life,  so  that  her  mother  might  not 
feel  the  chanee.  This  could  not  go  on  long 
without  Kate's  health  suffering,  aira  Thomas 
saw  with  grief  the  pale  cheek,  and  tlie  thin- 
ning figure,  and  the  red  tinge  round  the  eye- 
lids, which  spoke  of  over-work  and  &iling 
strength.  These  changes  did  not  improve 
Kate's  good  looks,  but  when  did  true  love 
ever  think  of  beauty  1  He  saw  that  the 
poor  girl  must  soon  brebk  down,  and  then 
there  were  but  two  courses  open,  either  to 
oflfer  his  hand,  which  he  was  sure  would  be 
accepted,  or  to  ofier  them  assistance. 

From  motives  of  prndence^  Thomas  had 
rather  that  the  time  when  he  should  become 
a  housekeeper  for  himself  had  been  longer 
delayed;  but  he  did  not  like  to  ofier  her 
money,  for  he  felt  as  though  such  an  obliga- 
tion would  nriake  her  feel  dependent,  and 
draw  her  from  him ;  and  so  he  resolved  at 
once  to  make  her  his  u  ife,  and  save  her  from 
the  fate  which  otherwise  seemed  impending 
over  her. 

How  the  declaration  was  made,  and  where, 
and  whether  or  not  there  were  many  blushes 
or  smiles,  or  tears,  or  kisses,  I  really  do  not 
know ;  but  froiq  Thomas's  prjctical  manner^ 
and  Kate's  earnest,  truthful,  (Straightforward 
m'nd,  and  the  length  of  time  they  had  been 
as  intimate  and  confidential  as  brother  and 
sister,  I  should  think  that  there  was  little  of 
what  some  folk  choose  to  call  "  the  senti* 
mental,"  although,  perhaps,  there  was  not 
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any  the  less  of  true  sentiment.  Bat  certain 
it  is^  that  Thomas  was  accepted,  the  widow 
did  n  )t  object,  and  all  the  neighborhood  soon 
knew  that  Kate  Stevens  and  Thomas  Win- 
thorpe  were  about  to  be  married. 

Of  course,  as  is  usual  upon  such  occasions, 
there  was  plenty  of  comment.  A  good  many 
young  ladi  .s  who  hid  done  their  best  to  "set 
their  caps"  at  Thomas,  intensely  pitied  poor 
Kate  fijT  cho'isiog  such  a  quiet  stupid  sort  of 
fellow,  and  not  a  few  old  ladies,  who  wnuM 
hav3  jumppd  at  Thomas  for  a  son-in-law, 
were  "  sincerely"  glad  that  it  was  not  thrir 
daughter.  And  there  wns  a  universal  chorus 
of  proph*?cy,  as  to  Th«  troubl^>s  that  awaited 
the  young  couple;  for  what  (said  the  pro- 
phets) could  they  do  with  Thomas'd  small 
salary,  and  Kate's  old  mother,  if  they  came 
to  have  a  family  ?  and  so  forth. 

Kale  and  Thomas  knew  nothing  of  all 
this,  and  if  they  had,  it  would  not  have 
afrected  them  nuch,  fi>r  confident  in  their 
quiet,  earnest  affection  for  each  othf*r,  they 
looked  forward  to  the  future,  not  as  a  period 
of  easy  enjoyment,  but  as  one  of  effortful, 
though  hopenil  industry.  Thp  pieliminaries 
were  soon  arrancred  ;  Thomas  had  no  friends 
to  consult,  and  Charles  Stevens  was  glad  to 
hear  that  his  sister  was  about  to  be  married 
-*a  license  was  dispensed  with,  and  the 
vulgarity  of  banns  resorted  to  to  save  ex- 
pense. The  bride  was  given  away  by  a 
young  mechanic,  a  friend  o^  Thomas's  whose 
eister  acted  as  bridesmaid ;  there  was  a  quiet 
dinner  at  Thomas's  lodgings,  no  wedding 
tour,  and  the  next  day  they  went  into  the 
empty  house,  which  had  been  done  up  for 
their  reception,  and  suited  th^ir  scan'y  mean*, 
and  when  filled  with  the  new  furniture  of 
Thomas,  and  the  old  relics  of  t  le  wilow, 
Kate  thought,  ay,  and  so  did  Thomas  tio,  it 
made  the  most  comfortable  home  they  had 
-ever  seen.  1  have  purposely  hurried  over 
this  part  of  my  story,  because  it  is  so  very 
commonplace.  After  people  have  been 
deluged  with  brides  in  white  satin  and  Brus- 
sels lace  vails,  supported  by  a  splendid  train 
of  bridesmaids,  all  deluging  their  cambric- 
worked  handkerchiefs  in  sympathetic  tears, 
what  could  I  say  for  a  marriage  with  a  bride 
in  plain  white,  and  Miss  Jones,  in  a  dyed 
Mlk,  for  a  bridesmaid,  and  dry  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, into  the  bargain,,  to  make  it  inter- 
esting? Obviously  nothinor.  Vet  for  all 
that,  it  was  possibly,  as  happy  a  wedding  as 
was  ever  solemnized  at  St.  George's,  Hano- 
ver Squire,  and  chronicled  in  the  Morning 
Post,  with  half  a  dozen  flourishes  of  trum- 
pets. 

My  readers  now  know  all  about  the  people 
who  came  into  the  empty  hoUse,  and  made  it 
look  as  cheerful  as  it  had  before  looked  mis- 
erable.   Of  their  domestic  life  I,  of  course, 


know  little :  they  kept  no  servant,  and  Kate 
was*  occasionally  to  be  seen  through  the 
windows  dusting  and  brushing  about;  but 
long  before  Thomas  came  home  she  was 
neat,  and  even  smart,  and  her  ready  smile  as 
she  opened  the  door,  told  me  how  happy  they 
were.  It  made  even  me  half  romantic,  and 
if  \  could  have  found  just  such  another  Kate, 
[  half  thought  that  I  should  have  renounced 
an  old  bachelor's  life.  Of  their  pecuniary 
aflJiirs  I,  of  course,  knew  little,  but  I  saw 
that  their  baker  called  regularly,  and  that 
Kate  went  out  with  her  market-basket,  and 
if  they  had  run  in  debt  I  was  sure  that  I 
should  have  heard  of  it 

Atter  a  litrle  while,  though,  I  began  to  no- 
tice that  Thomas  had  a  habit  which  gave  me 
some  uneasiness  for  the  future  of  the  young 
couple-  When  he  came  home  he  staid  for 
about  an  hour,  or  just  long  enough  to  have 
h's  tea,  and  then  went  oui  a^ain  for  about 
two  hours.  It  is  true  that  he  did  not  exhibit 
any  symptoms  of  d  ssipation  when  he  return- 
ed, but  I  did  not  like  the  habit.  My  mind, 
however,  was  set  at  rest  by  my  landlady, 
who  could  tell  me  all  about  it.  She  knew 
young  Jones  the  cabinet-maker,  who  was 
(/resent  at  the  wedding,  and  informed  me 
that  Thomas  Winthorpe,  who  was  a  good 
mechanic,  employed  his  spare  time  in  work- 
ing with  Jones,  and  that  both  of  them  pru- 
dently put  by  the  earnings  of  their  leisure 
time  as  a  fund  for  future  contingencies,  so 
that  my  mind  was  set  at  rest  upon  this  point 

In  due  time,  a  little  Kate  blessed  the 
household  of  my  opposite  neighbors,  and  next, 
a  litrle  Thomas,  and  every  thing  appeared  to 
go  on  as  happily  as  ever ;  and  the  old  grand- 
mother, who  had  only  partially  recovered  the 
use  of  her  eves,  leading  her  little  grand- 
daughter, and  led  in  her  turn  by  Kate,  who 
al.«o  carried  the  baby,  wouM  oflen  go  out  for 
a  walk,  leaving  the  servant  girl  in  charge 
of  the  house,  (for  Thomas's  salary  havinor 
increased,  they  could  aflbrd  to  keep  a  gid 
now  without  being  extravagant,)  and  a 
happier  ftimily  group  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
find. 

It  was  about  this  time,  I  observed  a  new 
addition  to  the  family  in  the  shape  of  a  stout, 
ruddy  young  man,  who  wore  a  ^reen  coat, 
with  bright  buttons,  and  looked  like  a  coun- 
try farmer.  I  at  once  guessed  that  this  was 
Kate*s  brother,  of  whom  I  had  heard,  on  a 
visit  to  his  sister,  and  though  I  was  right  as 
to  the  person,  the  other  part  of  my  guess  was 
incorrert  It  was  Charles  Stevens,  but  he 
was  not  there  upon  a  visit  The  fact  was, 
that  Charles,  whose  foresight  never  went  the 
length  of  looking  a  year  ahead,  had  been 
totally  ruined  by  a  failure  in  the  wheat  crops 
of  his  farm.  All  his  property  had  been  sold, ' 
and  he  left  destitute  of  every  thing  except  a 
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few  pounds  in  his  pocket,  and  withoot  anv 
great  stock  of  energy  and  inteillgence  toft*U 
back  upon,  had  sought  the  retu^e  of  his 
i)Tother*in-kw'B  roof,  which,  no  doubt,  was  at 
first  cheerfu  1  ly  affonied  h im.  But  it  was  soon 
evident  that  Chai-lea  was  lik«*ly  to  bear 
heavily  upon  the  Winthorpes,  for  ha  did  not 
seem  disposed  to  exert  himself  to  gain  a  live- 
lihood. He  appeared  to  lounge  about  the 
house  all  day,  and  toward  the  evenintft  evi- 
dently to  Thomas's  chagrin,  came  out  to  lean 
on  the  gate  and  smoke  bis  pipe  in  the  open 
air,  thus  giving  the  house  au  air  somewhat 
different  from  its  former  aspect  of  resp^eta« 
bility.  I  saw,  tiio,  as  I  sat  up  late  reading, 
(a  bad  habit  of  mine)  that  a  light  burned  till 
midnight  in  the  Wiiithorpes*  windows,  and 
Boroetinies  hearing  a  heavy  knocking,  I  looked 
out  and  saw  at  their  door  the  bright  buttons 
of  Charles  Stevens  shining  in  Uie  light  of 
the  gas  lamp. 

So  far  as  1  could  learn,  Thomas  Winthorpe 
never  visited  these  oflfenaes  of  the  brother 
upon  his  wife*  but  for  her  sake  suppressed 
his  indignation  at  the  careless,  thoughtless, 
lazy  habits  of  Charles,  and  bore  all  in  si- 
lence; but  1  heard  that  he  talked  of  them  to 
young  Jones,  and  lamented  the  morel  obliga- 
tion he  felt  to  support  Charles  ev«*n  in  idle- 
Dees.  These  feelings,  w*»  may  be  assured, 
were  not  lessened  when  Kate  made  a  third 
addition  to  the  family,  aird  passed  through  a 
long  and  dangerous,  and,  of  course,  expensive 
illness,  and  I  was  told  ((he  gossips  knew  all 
this  through  Miss  Jones,  the  bridesmaid)  that 
Thomas  had  been  obliged  to  dcfvote  the  earn- 
ings of  his  overtime  to  pay  the  doctnr*s  bill, 
ami  the  quarter's  rent,  tor  which  he  had  been 

'   unable  otherwise  to  provide. 

When  Kate  got  up  and  resumed  her  family 
duties,  there  were  other  indications  of  pov- 
erty in  the  household,  one  of  which  was  that 
the  servant  girl  was  discharged,  notwith- 
standing that  there  was  more  necessity  than 
ever  for  her  assistance.  Kate^s  morning 
walks  were  given  up — she,  as  well  as  her 
husband,  looked  more  careworn— the  old 
grandmother  acted  the  part  of  housemaid, 

'  and  Thomas  wore  a  more  threadbare  coat 
thaf>  usual  Nobody  looked  jolly  and  com- 
fortable, except  the  ^ite^ev  do  well,**  who 
was  the  cause  of  these  uacom^able 
changes,  but  he  looked  as  ruddy  and  care- 
less, and  smoked  his  pipe  at  the  Front  gate  as 
composedly  as  ever,  disturbed  only  by  the 
recollection  that  he  had  once  been  so  much 
better  off,  and  the  knowledge  that  he  had 
tK>t  80  much  money  to  spend  as  he  used  to 
-have ;  for  by  this  time  the  cash  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  the  country,  aqd  of  which  he 
had  never  offered  Thomas  a  penny,  was  well- 
« nigh  gone. 
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on  patiently  and  perseveringly,  hoping  for 
better  times,  and  these  fortunately  were  close  < 
at  hand.  People  say  that  **  Tronblps  never 
come  alone,**  and  t  em  inclined  to  think 
Fortune  also  sends  her  fiivors  in  showers. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  just  at  this  time,  Charle.<*, 
who  was  getting  disgusted  at  idleness  with- 
out plenty  of  pocket-money,  received  and 
accepted  an  offer  to  go  out  to  Austral ia,  with 
an  old  farming  acquaintance ;  and  a  few  days 
more  saw  his  chest  put  into  a  cab,  into  which 
vehicle  he  followed,  while  Kate  and  his  mo- 
tfier  (Thomas  was  away  at  business)  bade 
him  a  tearful  farewell;  and  within  a  few 
days  Thomas's  employers,  more  than  satisfied 
with  bis  conduct,  plromoted  him  to  a  post 
where  his  salary  was  doubled. 

What  a  change  came  over  the  house  and 
family !  The  old  servant  giil  came  back, 
and  seemed  so  glad  and  brisk  that  she  was 
never  tired  of  work,  and  nnade  the  place  look 
brighter  and  neater  than  ever.  The  wallia, 
too,  were  resumed,  and  Thossaa,  justified  itt 
ceasing  hie  evening  work,  made  one  of  th« 
party  after  tea.  lute's  cheek  grew  round 
and  rosy  again,  and  Thomas's  eye  was  bright* 
er,  and  his  okl  grave  smile  came  back,  as  ha 
enjoyed  the  happiness  and  comfort  be  had  so 
well  earned  {  and  to  crown  all,  I  am  told 
that  the  young  Winthorpes  will  he  very  rich, 
for  that  little  rusty,  shabby  .old  man,  who 
used  to  show  the  empty  house,  is  MrsL  Ste* 
▼ens's  rich  cousin,  whom  Kate  had  not  reeog* 
nized,  and  the  okl  lady  was  too  shorl-aightai 
to  notice,  and  who  had  left  his  former  houae^ 
«nd  assumed  the  name  of  Willis,  so  that  he 
might  not  be  found  out  and  worried  by  hw 
poor  relattona.  My  landlady  informs  me  that 
the  old  roan,  who  knew  his  relations  ftam 
the  first,  was  struck  with  Thomas's  puncto- 
ality  in  always  pacing  the  rent  on  the  day  it 
was  due,  and  by  bis  untiring  industry,  (quaH- 
ties  which  probably  found  an  echo  in  hw  own 
nature)  and  that  the  beautiful  children 
(strange  that  such  a  little,  withered  old 
mieer  should  love  blooming,  careless  child- 
ren,) hae  completed  his  liking  for  the  family. 
Thomas,  however,  has  refused  all  the  old 
man*s  offers  of  assistance,  and  insists  on  con- 
tinuing to  pay  the  rent  for  the  bouse ;  and 
the  oM  genUemstt,  who*  is  how  >  a  frequent 
visitor,  and  really  does  not  look  hall  so  vuaiy 
ae  he  used,  onaUe  in  any  other  way  to  coiim 
.obltgatmns  upon  the.  family,,  -has  olaimed  Id 
stand  gndfatlKr  for  the  third  child,  and  has 
bequesthed  to  the  youngsters  all  his  large 
property,  so  we  ma^  fairly  presume  that  the 
worst  difficulties  of^the  Winthorpes  are  ever, 
and  that  a  happy  future  is  in  store  for  them* 
Reader,  my  little  tale,  or,  without  plot  as 
it  is,  you  may  say  ray  long  gossip,  is  at  an 
end.  It  began  about  an  empty  house,  and 
have  run  through  the  fortunes  of  a  family. 
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How  like  a  path  in  life,  where  the  first  step 
usherd  us  onward  we  know  not  where ;  or,  to 
confipare  small  things  wilh  great,  how  like  a 
philosopher  picking  up  at  random  a  simple 
etone,  and  thence  l^ing  led  on  to  the  com- 
prehension of  the  physical  history  of  the 
world.  But  plotless  tale,  or  rambling  gossip, 
whichever  it  may  be,  1  hope  it  has  not  been 
without  its  usefulness,  but  that  it  has  served 
as  one  more  piece  of  proof  that  integrity, 
charity,  industry,  and  self-denial,  if  they  do 
not  always  command  success,  give  a  man 
the  best  possible  chance  of  obtaining  it  on 
the  only  condition  which  renders  success 
worth  having,  namely,  the  preservation  of 
self-respecL 


FEMALE  NAMES. 

Mary,  the  sweetest  of  fenoale  names,  may 
not  inappropriately  stand  at  the  head  of  our 
list  ft  is  from  the  Hebrew,  and  signifies 
ejPoUed.  Its  Fretich  form  is  Mmrie.  It  is, 
we  hardly  need  say,  a  fabious  name  in  both 
sacred  and  profane  history.  The  name  has, 
literally,  been  exalted.  It  has  been  linked 
with  titles  and  power— with  crowns  and  cor- 
onets, and  adorned  by  goodness  and  beautj. 
Mary  has  ever  been  a  favorite  name  with  the 
poets.  Byron,  as  be  assured  us,  felt  an  abso- 
lute paasion  for  ic  It  is  interwoven  wit^ 
some  of  his  sweetest  verses.  The  peasant 
poet,  Boms,  seems  to  have  been  as  much  at- 
tached to  it  as  the  suthor  of  Childe  Harold. 
It  is  still  the  theme  of  bards  and  bardings  un- 
numbered. We  might  fill  a  column  or  two 
here  with  songs,  sonnets  and  ballads,  in  the 
melodr  of  whose  verse  the  most  musical 
ayllablea  are  those  which  form  the  charming 
name  of  Mary.  But  where  so  much  presents 
itself,  we  can  quote  nothing.  We  need  quote 
nothing,  for 

"  The  very  music  of  the  name  has  gone 
Into  our  being." 

Let  the  motto,  or  the  foosl  if  yon  will,  be 
the  single  line  of  Bryan  Walter  Proctor: 

«  Here's  a  health  to  thee,  Mary/' 


Sarah  is  almost  as  oooinion  a  name  as 
Mary,  but  it  lacks  the  |>res^|re  which  the 
historical  and  poetical  associations  throw  a- 
roood  the  latter.  It  is  also  from  the  Hebrew, 
and  signifies  a  princeM$.  In  poetry  it  takes 
the  form  of  SaUff  or  Sottts,  and  is  found  in 
many  a  love  song  and  balkd.  Sally  is 
sometimes  contracted  to  Sal,  which  is  neither 
poetical  nor  euphonious. 

<*  Laughing,  sporting,  prattling  Sellie, 

Now  tell  roe  what  shall  be 
The  tint  of  sky,  sunlit  or  stanj, 

To  whidi  rU  liken  theet 


The  softest  shades  of  heaven's  own  Uue 
Thotoe  lufltrious  eyes  seem  melting  thnragfa." 

Susan,  another  name  of  Hebrew  origin, 
signifies  a  /t/y.  In  poetry  it  is  usually  seen 
in  its  contracted  form  of  Sue.  It  is  a  pret^ 
name,  and  is  immortalized  in  Gray's  wdfl 
known  ballad.  The  signification  of  the  name 
is  very  happily  introduced  in  the  closing 
line: 

"  Adieu,  she  cried,  and  waved  her  /{/yhand/* 

Ralph  Hoyt,  in  a  very  graceful  poem,  entitled 
'*  My  Sue,"  has  the  following  lines : 

"  And  how  often  have  I  strayed 

With  the  lads  along  the  lea, 
And  with  many  a  pretty  maid, 

Yet,  ah !  none  of  them  ibr  me. 
For  if  she  whom  I  love  best 

In  the  groups  could  not  be  i 
No  contentment  in  my  broast, 

Jfo  delight  upon  the  green, 
But  there  was  a  garden  nigh. 

With  its  power  just  in  view, 
And  still  craved  my  heart  and  eye 

That  sweet  Uly  there--my  Sue." 

Mabel  is  probably  derived  from  ma  6eUf, 
si^itying  my  fairj  though  some  suppose  that 
it  is  contracted  from  amodt/is,  lovely  or  amia- 
ble. It  is  a  good  name  in  either  case  and 
worthy  of  being  perpetuated.  Mary  Hotiitt 
has  a  ballad  commencing 

''Arise,  my  maiden  MabeL" 

which  is  the  only  poem  we  now  recollect  in 
which  the  name  occura 

Ursula,  a  name  associated  in  our  mind  with 
homeliness  of  face  and  goodness  of  heart,  ' 
concealed  under  the  veil  or  a  nun,  is  from  the 
Latin,  and  signifies  nothing  more  amiable 
than  a  female  bear!  Who,  knowing  this, 
wilt  give  the  name  to  a  child  1 

Blanche,  one  of  the  sweetest  names  ever 
born  by  woman,  is  from  the  French,  and  sig- 
nifies white,  or  fair.  Mary  Howitt  makes 
the  orange  flower  its  floral  type : 

**  Ah,  Coonn  Blanche,  lef  s  see 
What's  the  flower  resembUng  thee,    . 
With  those  dove  like  eyes  oi  thine, 
And  thy  (air  hair's  silken  twine ; 
With  thy  low  broad  forehead  white 
As  marble,  and  as  purely  bright; 
With  thy  mouth  so  calm  and  sweet, 
And  thy  dainty  hands  and  feet; 
What's  the  flower  most  like  thee? 
BloBBom  of  the  orange  tree  ?" 

Lucy,  in  its  French  Lucie^  signifies  IttcH 
and  comes  from  the  Latin. 

**  Luicj  is  a  goiden  girl," 

tajrs  Bryan  Praetor,  and  muty  will  echo  the 
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line.  Lucy  is  a  fiiFcnite  mne  wHb  •Imost 
every  one.  Wordsworth  has  owde  it  one  of 
the 

M Names  wedded  onto  song." 

And  lovely  indeed  is  the  maiden  bearing 
that  sweet  name,  whom  nature  proposes  to 
mould  at  will,  to  her  own  taste: 

"  She  will  be  i portive  as  the  fawn, 
That  wild  with  glee  acroes  the  lawn 

Or  up  the  mountain  springs ; 
And  her's  ehall  be  the  breathing  balm, 
And  her*s  the  silence  and  palm 

Of  mute  insensate  things. 

<*  The  Stan  of  midnight  shall  be  dear 
To  her,  and  she  shall  lean  her  ear 

In  many  a  secret  place. 
Where  rirolets  danoe  their  wayward  roimd, 
And  beaoty  bom  of  murmuring  soond 

Shall  pass  into  her  iiMsa. 

**  And  vital  .feelings  of  delight 
Shall  rear  her  form  to  stately  height. 

Her  virgin  bosom  swell; 
Such  thoughts  to  Lucy  I  will  give. 
While  she  and  I  together  live. 

Here  in  this  happy  dell." 

Beatrice  is  another  name  derived  from  the 
latin.  It  signifies  one  who  bleue§  cr  make§ 
kappif.  No  name  can  be  more  appropriate 
for  lovely,  affectionate  and  amiable  woman. 
Beatrice  has  been  honored  above  all  others  by 
the  poets.  Dante,  Sbakspeare,  and  Shelley 
have,  in  tnrn,  thrown  around  it  the  charm  of 
their  numbers,  and  linked  it  with  thoughts 
both  lovely  and  tragic. 

**  lo  son  Beatrice  chi  ti  fecdo  audare." 

Caroline  is  the  feminine  form  of  Charles, 
or  rather  of  its  Latin  equivalent  in  Carolus, 
It  comes  from  the  German,  and  has  the  sig- 
nification of  brave-Muled  or  vi<denL  The 
name  has  been  borne  by  women  who  have 
proved  themselves  worthy  of  the  name.  It 
IB  not  in  the  manly  breast  alone  that  valor  is 
iband  or  heeded.  There  are  those  who,  hav- 
ing learned — 

^*  How  saUime  a  thing  it  is 
To  sofier  and  be  strong," 

have  displayed  a  Courage  which  shames  that 
of  the  warrior  on  the  battle-field.  Caroline 
is  sometimes  abbreviated  to  Carrie,  CaJlie 
aodCal: 

"  I  know  a  fair  young  girl. 

With  an  eye  like  the  ^y's  own  bhie. 
Or  a  sweet  spring  flower  when  its  azure  leaves 

Are  bright  with,  the  early  dew — 
Oh,  a  thing  half  earth  and  half  divine 
Is  she,  the  fair  young  Caroline." 

floathera  Uterary  Gaasiie. 


STORY  OP  THE  AMERICAN  FRON- 
TIER. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
there  lived  on  the  western  frontier  of  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  two  familiea,  bearing 
respectively  the  names  of  Jdayne  and  Wa- 
terik  Though  dwelling  within  a  couple  of 
miles  of  one  another,  and  more  than  doubfe 
that  diHtance  from  any  other  settlers,  it  so 
chanced  that  these  fitmilies  were  on  the 
worst  of  terms.  The  heads,  at  least,  of  the 
two  households,  were  so^  and  the  cause  of 
their  mutual  dislike  had  reference  to  a  di8« 
tant  period.  Both  had  taken  part  in  the  war 
which  gave  independence  to  their  ooantry, 
but  they  had  chosen  opposite  aidea  Wil- 
liam hiayne  bad  thought  it  his  duty  to  maiiH 
tain  his  loyalty  to  the  British  sovereign, 
while  Watera  had  been  one  of  the  most 
ardent  supportera  of  the  revolutionary  party. 
Perbapa  .the  mere  circumstance  of  having 
adopted  difierent  sides  would  not  have  ex- 
cited the  hostility  alluded  to,  had  not  Wateie 
been  the  inatrument  of  procuring  the  impri- 
sonment of  Mayne  at  an  early  period  of  the 
contest  Waters  had  conceived  himself  to 
be  but  fulfilling  the  part  of  a  true  lover  of 
his  country  in  doing  so,  and  declared  him- 
self free  from  all  feelings  of  personal  enmity. 
AJayne*s  confinement  had  proved  in  the  end 
rather  a  fortunate  event  than  otherwise,  for 
at  the  close  of  the  wsr  he  waa  held  to  have 
incurred  so  little  guilt,  that  his  liberty  as 
well  as  his  property  were  restored  to  him, 
which  might  not  have  been  the  caae  had  he 
been  allowed  to  enter  more  largely  into  the 
contest. 

William  Mayne,  however,  was  ftr  from 
considering  himself  as  a  debtor  on  this  score 
to  his  countryman;  and  when  the  two  acci- 
denully  removed,  after  the  war,  to  the  same 
district  on  the  western  borders  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, sentiments  the  reverse  of  friendly  ex- 
isted between  them.  It  must  be  owned  that 
the  hoatility  lay  chiefly  on  Mayne*a  part,  for 
Waters  felt  the  conscionsness  of  having  been 
actuated  by  pure  motives  in  the  traneactioa 
at  which  Mayne  took  offence,  and  was  rather 
anxious  to  conciliate  his  loyalist  neightior 
than  to  nourish  any  feeling  of  dialike  to- 
wards him.  Neither  of  them  being  bad- 
hearted  men,  it  is  probable,  had  they  con- 
versed freely  together,  they  might  have 
attained  a  better  knowledge  of  each  other's 
character,  and  have  become  good  neighbors. 
But,  near  neighbors  as  they  were,  no  inter- 
cour!>e  was  kept  up  between  them.  Their 
fsmilies,  too,  shared  in  this  estrangement, 
with  the  exception  of  two  members  of  these 
retired  householda 

Mayne  had  one  only  son,  Hugh,  who  had 
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ju8t  reached  tbe  bloom  of  yoatbful  manhood, 
at  the  period  when  the  incidents  we  have  to 
relate  took  place.  Uuph  Mnyne  loved  the 
daughter  of  Waters  with  bis  whole  heart 
and  soul.  Often  bad  this  pair  met  on  the 
lonely  mountam  side,  when  no  human  ear 
was  at  hand  to  listen  to  the  outpourings  of 
tbeir  simple  affection.  Mary  Waters  did  not 
eonceal  these  meetmgs  from  her  parents, 
who,  if  they  did  not  approve,  at  least  did  not 
check  or  forbid  them.  Oo  the  other  hand, 
knowing  well  the  dislike  that  rankled  in  his 
&ther*H  mind,  Hugh  Mayne  did  not  venture 
for  «  long  period  to  reveal  the  attachment 
that  had  sprung  up  in  his  breast  Blinded 
by  the  strength  of  his  passion,  he  at  last 
ventured  to  speak  on  the  eobjeict  to  his  father. 

The  astonishment  of  the  elder  Mayne  at 
the  disclosure  was  only  equalled  by  his  an- 
gor. 

**  Again  and  again,"  he  said,  **  have  I  told 


you  of  tbe  cause  1  have  to  dislike  that  man 
and  all  that  belong  to  him.  He  inflicted  oa 
me  an  injury,  for  which  he  has  not  deigned 
ever  to  make  an  atonement,  even  in  words. 
You  knew  this,  and  yet  yon  have — Hugh 
Mayne,  you  have  ever  been  a  dutiful  son, 
and  I  now  lay  my  commands  on  you  ae?or 
to '' 

The  son  interrupted  his  father. 

"Do  not  pronounce  a  command,**  he  ssid, 
"  which  it  will  be  impossible — which  it  will 
destroy  my  peace — to  obey.  And  not  my 
peace  only,  but  that  of  another  will  be  ruined 
by  it" 

"  You  are  too  simple,  Hugh  Mayne,"  re- 
plied the  father;  '*you  know  not  the  temper 
of  that  man  and  his  whole  breed.  Mtry 
Waters  can  have  no  true  affection  for  a  son 
of  mine.  Hate  to  all  of  our  nanie  would  he 
instilled  into  Uie  minds  of  that  family  from 
their  cradle.    It  is  our  money  they  look  to." 


^^  -  ^-^ 


"  Yon  are  wrong,  father,'*  returned  Hugh ; 
•this  is  your  own  prejudice  that  speaks." 

•♦  And  have  I  not  cause  to  be  prejudiced  1" 
paid  the  fkther,  warming  with  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  wrong;  "did  not  I  suffer  imprison- 
ment for  years  through  his  means?  I  have 
ever  been  a  kind  parent  to  you,  Hugh,  but  I 
know  not  that  I  would  not  sooner  see  you 
wedded  to  a  negro  slave,  than  to  a  daughter 
of  Henry  Waters.  Never  will  one  of  that 
man's  offspring  be  a  good  and  loving  wife  to 
'  ton  of  mine.'* 


Though  onnaeioos,  in  the  ^epCha  of  his 
soul,  of  the  erroneous  nature  of  his  father^s 
assertion,  Hugh  saw  the  necessity  of  gyviof 
up  the  point,  for  the  time  at  least,  before  his  . 
father  should  be  irritated  into  a  more  positive 
expression  of  anger  or  discouragement  With 
a  sigh  he  turned  away  to  put  on  Ws  hunting 
gear,  feeling  that  solitude  would  be  most 
congenial  to  his  present  state  of  mind. 
Ere  lon^  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  hills, 
with  his  hunting-belt  across  his  shoulder, 
9iid  hia  nSB  in  hif  iitiid— «  weapon  which 
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tlie  hftlf*ftnii«ra»  half^honten  seldom  went 
without 

It  was  wertt'mg  towards  noon  when  Hugh 
Msyne  left  his  home.  On  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  Mary  Waters  sat  in  her  fa- 
ther's cottage,  with  her  knitting  on  her  knee, 
working,  and  at  the  same  time  conversing 
with  her  invalid  mother,  who  lay  upon  a 
noali  bed  in  the  same  apartment. 

**  I  hear  the  dogs  barking,  Mary ;  wh^  has 
not  your  father  taken  them  with  him  to  the 
hills  tcHlsy  r'  asked  the  old  woman. 

^He  thought,  mother,  that  their  noise 
would  bring  the  Indians  on  his  track,  if  the 
savages  have  really  returned  to  this  neigh- 
borhood, which  I  pray  to  heaven  may  not  bcb 
the  case  !^ 

As  the  young  woman  made  this  reply,  she 
rose  from  her  seat*  saying,  **  The  dogs  know 
his  hour — my  father  should  be  coming  home 
now,!'  she  went  to  the  door  of  the  coitago. 
She  returned  in  a  minute  or  two  with  the 
information  that  her  fother  was  not  yet  visi- 


ble. After  an  afifectkNiate  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  comfort  of  the  old  woman,  the  young 
woman  turned  once  more  to  her  homely  la- 
bors. 

Her  anxiety  did  not  permit  her  to  sit  long, 
ere  she  Sj^in  went  to  the  door  to  look  along 
the  hill-side  in  front  of  the  cottage  for  the 
form  of  her  returning  parent  On  her  third 
visit,  her  mother  was  greatly  startled  bv  a 
wild  shriek  from  her  lips,  followed  by  he^ 
hurried  re-entrance  into  the  cotta^. 

**  Merciful  heaven  !*^  she  exclaimed  in  an 
agony  of  alarm ;  *«  Hugh  Mayne  is  pursued ! 
The  savages  are  at  his  heels !  Oh,  mother, 
mother,  whst  is  to  be  done  !'* 

The  powerless  invalid  to  whom  this  vain 
appe^  was  made,  fell  back  on  her  couch, 
while  the  daughter  rushed  again  to  the  door. 
A  dreadful  sight  was  indeod  before  her  eyes. 
Along  the  side  of  the  hill  already  mentioned, 
her  lover  was  seen  making  at  full  speed  for 
the  cottage,  trusting,  doubtless,  to  receive 
assistance,  or  to  effect  a  stand  there  at  some 


advantage  against  those  wbo  pursued  him. 
Tuese  were  three  in  number,  dusky  sons  of 
the  wild,  terrible  with  their  war-paint,  and 
Uttering  fearful  yells,  as  they  bounded,  at 
short  distances  from  one  another,  like  deer- 
hounds  after  their  prey.  Hugh  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  them  by  not  more  than  thirty 
yards,  a  distance  that  seemed  fearfully  short 
to  the  straining  eyes  of  poor  Mary.  All 
parties  were  armed,  the  Indians  both  with 
gun  and  tomahawk,  and  Hugh  with  his  rifle 
only.  But,  as  it  appeared,  the  fire-arms  of 
the  savages  chanced  not  to  have  been  loaded 
when  they  first  set  eyes  on  their  victim. 
The  weapon  of  the  white  hunter,  fortunately, 
was  in  a  difl^erent  condition ;  and  while  he 
was  still  a  considerable  way  from  the  cottage, 
he  turned  round,  raixed  his  rifle  with  instant 
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and  unerring  aim,  and  the  foremost  of  his 
pursuers  tumbled  on  the  sward  a  lifeless 
corpse. 

Some  time  was  lost  by  this  act,  rapidly 
executed  as  it  was.  In  truth,  the  loss  seemed 
likely  to  b#  fatal  to  the  white  hunter,  who 
recommenced  his  flight  with  the  distance 
between  him  and  his  surviving  foes  alarm- 
ingly diminished.  But  help  was  at  hand, 
ai2  from  an  unexpected  source.  Being  more 
than  six  miles  distant  from  any  other  settlers, 
and  neither  her  fiither  nor  any  others  of  the 
family  being  at  hand,  Mary  Waters  had 
spent  some  moments  in  maddening  anxiety, 
hopeless  of  all  aid,  until  she  bethought  her  of 
one  chance  of  help,  such  as  it  was.  She 
flew  to  the  place  where  her  father's  two 
dogs,  for  tne  reason  noticed,  had  been  tern- 
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ponrily  shut  up,  freed  them,  and  led  tbmm  m 
the  direction  of  the  chase,  exerting  all  the 
speed  which  her  limbs  were  at  the  moment 
cHpaMe  of.  l*he  faithful  creatures,  of  « 
pawertul  breed,  and  accuatoroed  to  bear- 
honting,  speedily  recognised  the  approach 
of  strangers  and  enemies,  and  needed  not  the 
cries  of  the  maiden  to  send  them  at  full 
speed  in  the  required  direction.  They 
leached  the  spot  just  as  the  Indians  seemed 
to  be  gaining  and  closing  on  Hugh*  The 
wily  savages  had  not  seen  the  advance  of  the 
dogs  without  some  preparation  for  their  re* 
ception.  Poising  bis  tomahawk  with  scarce^ 
ly  even  a  momentary  abntement  of  hie  speed, 
the  foremost  of  the  two  Indians  threw  the 
weapon  at  one  of  the  advancing  animals, 
when  a  few  feet  from  him,  and  buried  it  in 
the  creature's  body.  The  other  Indian  was 
not  so  fortunate  in  a  similar  aim  at  the  other 
dog.  The  tomahawk  missed  its  mark,  and 
in  an  instant  the  animal  had  sprung  at  the 
throat  of  the  savage,  and  pollea  him  to  the 
ground. 

A  single  glance  behind  him  told  Hugh 
that  the  iiogs  had  effected  a  change,  and  rid 
him  for  the  time  of  one  pursuer.    Panting 
and  exhausted,  he  resolved  to  make  a  stand 
against  his  now  single  Ibe,  and  terminate  the 
contest,  if  possibl ',  by  a  struggle  hand  to 
hand,  ere  the  prostrate  savage  could  free 
himself  from  the  dog,  and  come  to  his  c<im* 
paninn*s  aid.    With  this  determmation,  he 
suddenly  wheeled  round,  grasping  the  bnrrel 
of  his  musket  with  both  haode.     At  this  in- 
stant the  pursuant  Indian  was  not  ten  yards 
distant.   On  seeing  the  white  huntur^s  move- 
ment, the  savage  also  made  a  sudden  stop« 
and  assumed  the  same  attitude.    Each  equal- 
ly fdtigued,  and  with  breasts  heaving  high 
with  toil  and  excitement,  the  two  adversaries 
stood  gazing  at  each  other,  as  if  by  mutual 
consent,  to  regain  breath  for  the  deadly  strug- 
gle.    Both  of  them  were  men  of  tail  stature, 
and  with  forms  combining,  in  an  extnordi- 
nary  degree,  power  with  activity.    After  a 
pause,  the  men  appeared  at  one  and  the  same 
moment  to  think  of  loading  their  guns  as  the 
preferable  mode  of  determining  the  contest, 
m  the  exhausted  state  in  which  they  were. 
Their  hands  moved  simultaneously  to  their 
powder-horns,  and  a  most  momentous  trial 
of  quickness  in  loading  began.    Both  of  them 
bandied  their  arms  with  the  dexterity  of 
practised  hunters.    In  the  same  second  of 
time  they  rammed   their   cartridges,   and 
threw  their  ramnods  on  the  ground.    With 
the  quickness  of  lightning  the  Indian  applied 
his  powder-horn  to  the  priming,  and  in  that 
moment  of  fearful  import  it  is  not  surprising 
that  his  hand  tn^mbled,  daring  as  he  was. 
But  Hugh  d  d  not  apply  his  liom  \p  the  same 
use.     He  staked  his  lifo  npoa  a  chance. 


Striking  the  breach  of  his  rifle  vblctitly 
upon  the  ground,  he  raised'  the  weapon, 
aimed,  and  his  bullet  went  through  the  heart 
of  his  enemy !  By  the  plan  he  had  adopted, 
he  had  trusted  to  his  rifle  frimiing  il»elff 
and  the  second  of  time  which  he  had  thus 
pined  had  decided  the  lAraggle.  It  was 
but  a  second  that  he  had  gained,  for,  as  the 
Indian  fell,  the  bullet  from  the  nxxith  of  his 
ascending  rifle  touched  the  very  hairs  upon 
Heah*s  head ! 

All  this  bad  passed  before  the  eyes  of  poor 
Mary,  who  had  continued,  in  the  unthinking 
hgqny  of  fear  and  love,  to  fly  in  the  direction 
in  which  her  lover's  danger  lay.  She  reached 
the  scene  of  the  contest  we  have  de-cribed, 
before  Hugh  had  raised  hui  eves  from  the 
body  of  hi:9  fbllen  adversary,  and  she  fell  into 
his  aims  with  an  exclamation  of  mingled 
terror  and  joy.  Her  presence,  which  would 
have  been  latal  to  both  at  an  earlif^r  moment, 
now  reminded  Hngh  of  the  necessitv  of  pre^ 
paring  his  arms  for  the  possibility  of  another 
encounter.  He  laid  the  insensible  fi)rm  of 
his  mistreie  gently  upon  the  grass,  and  loaded 
his  gun  carefully  but  quickly.  Seeinir  no 
movement,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  pros- 
trate Indian,  who  lay  at  no  great  distance, 
he  conclud»*d  that  the  faithful  dog  had  mas- 
tered the  savage,  and  held  him  still  in  its 
power.  Hugh  then  applied  himself'  to  the 
task  of  recovering  Mary  from  her  swoon. 
She  opened  her  eyes  witt)  a  shudder,  and  on  ' 
seeing  the  well-known  countenance  of  her 
lover  bending  over  her,  she  murmur«],  '*  Has 
th  s  been  a  dream — a  ft^arful  dream  !*^ 

"No,  my  dearest  Mary,"  replied  Hugh, 
"  it  is  no  dream  that  you  have  been  a  pre- 
serving angel  to  me  this  day!  It  is  no 
dream  th^t  you  have  snatched  me  from  the 
brink  of  th»»  grave  I" 

A  glimpse  of  the  dark  body  of  the  Indian 
did  more  than  these  words  to  bring  back  to 
the  young  maiden's  mind  a  sense  of  the 
reality  of  the  dreadful  Fcene  that  had  pa^^eed, 
and  the  remembrance  was  so  terrible  that  for 
a  time  she  relapsed  into  a  state  almost  of  in- 
sensibility 

While  Hugh  was  endeavouring  to  restore 
her  to  perfect  consciousness  and  composure, 
by  the  use  of  every  endearing  term  that  love 
and  gratitude  could  suggest  to  him,  a  third 
party,  breathless  and  exhausted,  came  up  to 
the  spot  This  was  Hugh's  father,  who  had 
seen  from  a  distance  the  danger  of  his  Km. 
The  agitated  parent's  first  question  was,  if 
Hugh  **  was  unhurt" 

"  That  I  am  alive  at  all,  father,**  was  the 
reply,  "  vou  have  to  thank,  after  heaven,  this 
dear  girrs  love  for  me,  which  made  her  re- 
gardlee*s  of  her  own  life  when  mine  was  in 
danger." 

••  1  parUy  beheld  what  she  did,  and  I  do 
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thank  her,"  nid  the  elder  Mayne,  with  tears 
m  his  eyes. 

**  May  God  Ueas  her  for  this  day's  act  I 
have  been  unjust  to  her,  and,  for  her  sake,  I 
will  be  the  first  to  drown  all  nnkindneas  be- 
tween her  fktber  and  myselC" 

Mary  Waters  was  sufficiently  recovered 
by  this  time  to  hear  these  words,  and  a  blush 
ot*  pleasure  suffused  her  cheek  as  she  raised 
her  h^Ml  from  the  arm  that  had  for  a  time 
sustained  her. 

Hugh  had  kept  his  eye  occasionally  on  the 
spot  where  the  dug  and  its  adversary  lay,  and 
ailer  the  conversation  with  his  father,  the 
young  man  went  up  to  the  spot,  with  steps 
rendered  cautious  by  his  knowleHge  of  the 
conning  of  the  favages.  No  motion  appear- 
ed on  Sie  part  of  the  Indian.  In  truth,  he 
was  dead.  The  dog  also  was  lifeless,  having 
been  stabbed  repeatedly  with  the  long  knif^ 
of  the  Red  man;  yet,  even  in  death,  its  teeth 
relaxed  not  their  hold  of  the  bare  throat  of 
the  savage,  who  had  been  choked,  as  appear- 


ed fh>ra  the  ground,  only  after  the  most  vio- 
lent struggles.  On  ascertiining  this  fact, 
which  put  an  end  to  ail  daiver  for  the  mo- 
ment, Hugh  Mayne  and  his  rather,  at  tlie  de- 
sire of  the  latter,  accompanied  Mary  Waters 
to  her  home.  Her  mother  had  passed  the 
moments  of  Mary^s  absence  in  a  state  of 
great  anxiety,  proportionate  to  which  was 
her  relief  when  the  happy  result  of  the  ad^ 
venture  was  made  known  to  her.  Her  hti9^ 
band,  as  has  been  said,  was  from  home,  bat 
he  returned  before  the  elder  Mayne*s  depar- 
ture, and  a  reconciliation  took  nlace,  which 
was  a  blissful  sight  to  the  youthful  pair,  to 
whose  happiness  the  previous  estrangement 
had  been  so  obstructive. 

No  long  time  aflerwsrds  Hueh  Mayne 
was  united  to  Mary  Waterii.  To  them, 
thf-refore,  this  perilous  adventure  with  the 
Red  men  became  a  still  more  memorable 
occurrence  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
bpf'n,  and  was  rendered  a  retrospect  as  much 
of  joy  as  of  terror.  . 


Health.— The  (bur  ordinary  secrets  of 
health  are,  early  rising,  exercise,  personal 
cleanliness,  and  the  rising  from  the  table  on- 
oppressed.  There  msy  be  sorrows  in  spile 
of  these,  but  they  will  be  less  with  them ; 
and  nobodv  can  be  truly  comforUble  without 
them.— QM  ^SkTffp  Book. 


A  tradesman  having  put  m  placard  in  his 
shop  window,  stating  that  be  **  wanted  a  bc^,** 
was  surprised  the  next  morning  on  opening 
his  door  to  find  a  basket  on  the  step,  which, 
on  opening,  he  found  to  contain  a  male  child, 
with  a  label  attached  with  the  words,  ^  Here 
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ITALY.— A  CONVENT  FESTA. 

BT  8.   LBT    WOLMSB. 

The  celebration  of  Saiots*  days  is  frequent- 
ly attended  by  peculiar  and  interesting  cere- 
monies. In  the  cities,  the  churches  are  then 
majjjfniticently  adorned,  the  altar  is  covered 
with  gold  and  silver,  or  gilded  ornaments, 
vases  of  flowers,  crucifixes,  and  Ismps ;  and 
numerous  wax  candles  are  lighted  up,  not 
only  at  the  principal  but  at  all  the  minor  al* 
tara  Festoons  of  cloth,  Iringed  with  tinsel, 
oover  the  columns,  and  sometimes. the  walls, 
•0  that  the  appearance  of  the  interior  of  the 
churches  is  quite  changed ;  all  bears  the  air 
of  a  festive  occasion,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  masses,  the  services  have  a  peculiar 
reference  to  the  saint  to  be  celebrated,  and 
in  whose  honour  the  treasures  of  the  church, 
in  the  shape  of  relics,  are  produced  for  vene- 
ration. Even  the  outside  portals  a  re  festooned 
with  ornaments  and  garlfinded  with  flowers. 
In  many  country  places  still  greater  at- 
tractions are  offered ;  the  festa,  or  feast  day, 
becomes  an  era  in  the  year,  and  its  recur- 
rence a  scene  not  onl^  of  devotion,  but  of 
high  recreation.  Religion  and  amusement 
go  hand  in  hand.  Whilst  at  Nice  the  re- 
turning festa  day  of  the  patron  saint  was  to 
be  celebrated  at  the  convent  of  Cimies,  and  I 
availed  myself  of  the  occasion  to  vi^it  the 
convent  and  attend  the  services. 

We  are  accustomed  to  consider  convents 
as  places  for  the  ladies ;  in  Italy  it  is  just  the 
reverse ;  the  convents  are  occupied  by  monks, 
the  monasteries  by  nuns.  An  hour's  mule 
ride  through  a  picturesque  road  brought  me, 
on  the  festal  day,  to  the  summit  of  one  of  the 
range  of  mountains  which  forms  the  pictur- 
esque background  of  Nice.  There  stands 
the  Convent  of  Cimies,  built  on  the  site 
where  once  stood  a  Roman  prfetorial  palace. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  remains  of  an 
amphitheatre,  a  temple,  and  of  public  baths, 
which  are  all  that  now  tell  of  a  once  flourish- 
ing city  which  the  invasions  of  barbarians, 
the  pestilence,  and  the  lapse  of  time  have 
sncceeded  in  destroying.  The  situations  for 
monastic  institutions  have  generally  been 
well  chosen  for  commanding  the  finest  points 
(rf'view,  and  obtaining  the  greatest  amount  of 
natural  advantages ;  and  Cimies  is  pre-emi- 
nent for  both. 

The  convent  establishment  of  Cimies  is  on 
a  large  scale.  There  are  extensive  build- 
ings fbr  the  habitations  of  the  monks,  clois- 
tera  fbr  meditation,  gardens  fbr  recreation,  a 
church  adjoining  for  worship,  and  a  cemetery 
for  their  burial.  Some  fine  old  trees  shade 
the  front  d  the  buildings,  and  an  elegant 
'  cross  of  white  marble,  on  a  twisted  column^ 
atands  before  the  church.    On  the  cross  is  an 


image  of  the  Saviour,  with  wings  covering 
the  fore  part  of  the  body,  and  also  with  wings 
St  the  feet,  to  symbolize,  as  I  w^  informed, 
that,  although  suffering  crucifixion,  he  was 
soon  again  to  arise.  Above  the  crucifixion 
is  a  sculptured  representation  of  a  pelican 
feeding  her  youil^  with  her  own  blood. 

Under  the  portico  entrance  to  the  convent 
are  various  frescoes  covering  the  walls.  A« 
mongst  them  are  the  heraldic  demonstrations 
of  the  order  of  the  Franciscans;  a  curious 
emblazonment,  on  which,  instead  of  the  usual 
adornments  of  arms,  two  angels  are  the 
supportera;  the  crown  of  thorns  forms  the 
crest,  and  the  reed,  the  cross,  the  ropes,  and 
the  bleeding  wounds  of  the  Saviour,  are  all 
in  trod  uced  on  the  sh  ield .  Some  paintings  on 
the  walls  represent  the  history  and  sufferings 
of  many  martyra  of  the  Franciscan  order, 
who  were  put  to  death  by  the  Turks ;  whole 
rows  of  these  sufferera  are  represented  as 
suspended  on  crosses,  whilst  the  turbaned  in- 
fidels are  looking  quietly  on. 

A  tablet  near  the  door  of  the  church  of  the 
convent,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Vir- 
gin, announces  various  extraordinary  advan- 
tages with  which  the  church  has  been 
enriched ;  and  extraordinary  indeed  they 
are— if  true.  One  pope  has  declared  that 
the  establishment  at  Cimies  shall  participate 
in  some  of  the  indulgences  annexed  to  the 
favoured  church  of  St.  John  of  Lateran,  at 
Rome, — which,  no  doubt,  are  very  special* 
Another  promises  forgiveness  of  half  the 
amount  of  sins,  and  another  the  remission  of 
the  whole,  on  the  performance  of  worship  at 
a  particular  time  at  Cimies,  under  certain 
conditions,  including,  however,  confession 
and  communion.  Another  indulgence  offers 
the  reduction  of  some  of  the  punishment  of 
purgatory. 

By  this  side  of  the  church  is  the  entry  to 
the  clausura^  or  cloistere;  the  walls  are 
covered  with  various  fresco  paintings  of 
scriptural  subjecta  From  thence  I  passed 
into  the  garden  and  enjoyed  a  splendid  view 
of  the  surrounding  country  and  the  expanse 
of  the  Mediterranean,  ^me  of  the  monks 
were  walking  about,  and  I  soon  received 
from  one  of  Siem,  whom  I  knew  from  elee- 
mosynary visits  he  had  paid  me,  a  courteous 
welcome.  He  soon  presented  me  to  othera 
of  the  fraternity,  and  I  heard  from  them  some 
of  the  rules  of  their  order.  Amongst  them, 
they  were  forbidden  to  have  possessions  of 
any  kind;  they  have  nothing  but  their 
clothes;  and  they  state  that  they  live  entirely 
on  the  charities  offered  to  them,  receiving 
gifls  of  bread,  wine,  and  other  necessaries, 
which  they  seek  firom  house  to  house ;  the 
lay  brethren  of  the  order  bearing  over  their 
shouldera  a  sack  to  collect  the  contributions 
in  their  weekly  visits. 
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The  dresi  of  the  Franciscans  oonaiets  of 
one  garment  only,  of  the  coarsest  brown  stuff 
cloth,  with  a  hood  or  cowl  at  the  back ;  a 
rope  of  cord  is  tied  roond  the  body  at  the 
waist;  no  linen  is  permitted  to  be  worn,  *and 
the  f^tare  either  bare,  or  only  protected  by 
a  leatliern  sandal,  and,  according  to  their  own 
accounts,  they  sleep  in  their  unchanged  dress. 
The  TOWS  of  the  fraternity  are  those  of  chas- 
tity, poverty,  and  obedience  to  their  supe- 
riors. The  monks  with  whom  I  convened 
told  me  they  had  been  many  years  in  the 
convent;  they  were  happy  enough, and  found 
«  life  of  abfitraction  from  the  world  conducive 
to  their  spiritual  good ;  that  the  habitual  fast- 
ings had  ceased  to  become  painful  to  the  body, 
and  that  their  scanty  regimen  tended  to  keep 
them  in  health.  They  admitted  that  great 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  the  seasoning 
for  such  a  life,  and  that  many  sunk  under  it, 
whose  constitutions  were  not  vigorous  enough 
to  combat  its  early  discipline. 

After  passing  through  the  gardens,  we  en- 
tered an  enclosure,  where  appeared  many 
massy  pieces  of  ruined  walls.  <'  There,*'  n  id 
my  companion,  **are  the  remains  of  the  Ro- 
man proconsurs  palace— -our  convent  grounds 
now  occupy  its  former  site."  Whot  a  con- 
trast do  the  present  occupants  offer  to  the 
former!  The  Roman  governor  and  the 
cowled  monk  may  be  taken  as  the  t^pes  of 
the  difierent  epochs  as  they  affect  this  king- 
dom. 

The  cemetery  of  the  convent  closely  ad- 
joins the  establishment;  the  passage  from 
one  to  the  other  is  but  a  step,  and  the  monks, 
as  if  carrying  out  their  principle  of  abstrac- 
tion firom  the  world,  leave  no  remembrance 
of  themitelves  after  they  have  passed  away— 
there  are  no  stones  of  memorial  to  record  the 
names,  or  any  particulars  of  the  departed 
brethren  of  the  order. 

My  monkish  companions  had  now  to  take 
their  part  in  the  services  of  the  day,  and  I 
left  them  to  take  a  survey  of  the  specialties 
of  the  place.  The  church  doors  had  been 
thrown  open  at  an  early  hour,  and  the  popu- 
lation, from  alt  quarters,  were  thronging  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Convent.  Outside 
the  church  were  hung  printed  notices  of  ad- 
vantages to  be  obtained  by  attention  to  the 
services  going  forwards.  "  Indulgenzia  ple- 
naria,**  (plenary  indulgence,)  appeared  in 
large  characters  over  the  principal  entrance, 
amongst  other  invitations  to  the  faithful  to 
come  and  avail  themselves  of  the  liberal  of- 
fers of  the  Church.  Within  the  church 
crowds  of  peai*ants  were  on  th^ir  knees,  be- 
fore the  altars  and  shrines,  whilst  a  numerous 
auditory  surrounded  the  pulpit,  and  were 
listening  to  the  animated  discourse  of  a  monk 
of  the  convent,  who  was  urging  the  import- 
ance of  confession  and  peoance. 


I  took  the  opportunity  of  looking  around 
me  to  inspect  some  of*^  the  cases  of  relics 
which,  on  these  feast  days,  are  exposed  to  the 
public  gaze.  There  were  skeletons,  said  to 
be  those  of  martyred  saints ;  bones  and  relics 
of  various  kinds,  neatly  labelled.  In  one 
part  of  the  church,  under  an  altar,  from  which 
the  curtain  had  been  drawn  aside,  was  a  wax 
figure,  lighted  up  by  lamps,  representing  the 
Saviour  as  laying  m  the  tomb.  In  the  sa« 
cristy,  amongst  the  pictures^  was  one  of  8t. 
Prancin,  the  founder  cf  the  order,  receiving, 
as  the  legend  of  the  saint  reports,  the  «ftg« 
mot  a,  or  marks,  in  his  own  hands,  feet,  and 
side,  the  wne  as  those  of  the  Saviour,  whom 
he  is  represented  as  steadfastly  regarding, 
and  from  whose  wounds  streams  of  commu- 
nication are  flowing,  and  fixing  themselves 
in  the  same  parts  of  the  saint's  body,  and 
which  are  alleged  ever  afterwards  to  have 
remained  there. 

The  scenes  on  the  outside  of  the  church 
presented  a  strange  contrast  to  those  of  the 
interior,  for,  on  leaving  the  congregation, 
who  were  apparently  very  attentive  to  the 
service  and  devotion  going  on,  no  sooner  had 
I  passed  the  curtain  of  cloth  which  hung  bo- 
fore  the  principal  entrance,  than  **  Indulgen- 
zia plenaria'*  for  very  different  than  church 
purposes  seemed  to  be  in  full  operatkm. 
The  large  space  before  the  church  was  quite 
a  ftir,  and  the  peasantry  of  the  whole  neigh- 
bouring  country,  in  their  gay  and  picturefque 
attire,  seemed  to  be  fully  enjoying  them- 
selves— in  honour,  of  course,-  of  the  saint. 
Booths  and  tents  were  fixed  all  around,  and 
the  tables  and  counters  in  them  were  covered 
with  eatables  and  drmkables,  pictures  of  the 
saint  and  medals  in  his  honour,  rosariea 
blessed  by  the  priest,  and  crosses  to  be  worn 
round  the  neck,  both  for  men,  women,  and 
children.  Mendicants  appeareid  in  every  va- 
riety of  wretchedness,  and  with  the  most  in- 
congruous distortions  of  body,  imploring 
charity  for  the  saint's  sake.  The  beggars 
who  assemble  during  the  season  at  Nice,  are 
an  amusing  set  of  fellows,  and  many  of  them 
make  a  regular  vocation  of  exhibiting  infirmi- 
ties either  real  or  apparent  The  mendicant 
Lazzaroni  present  all  varieties  of  wretched- 
ness. Many  of  their  dresses  seem  held  to- 
gether by  the  attraction  of  cohesion  only; 
and  as  for  their  sufferings,  it  would  seem  as 
if  the  malformations  of  a  whole  country  were 
there  congregated  together.  To  speak  of 
men  without  legs  or  arms,  would  be  but 
common  casualties ;  there  are  some  fellows 
without  noses,  others  without  ears,  some 
without  eyes,  or  whose  eyes,  noses,  and 
mouths  seem  in  wrong  place&  One  or  two 
would  wish  to  convey  to  you  that  they  had 
no  faces  at  all,  so  carefblly  are  they  bandaged 
up,  to  be  opened  only  to  di^lay  eyes  Jrml- 
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fully  red,  a  pkce  where  «  nose  ought  to  be,  or 
a  distorted  mouth;  and  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prirad  to  see  some  beggars  making  the  expe- 
riment of  walking  alwut  with  their  heads 
under  their  arms. 

In  the  middt  of  the  motley  ^roup,  assem- 
bled outside  the  convent  of  Cimies,  several 
men,  women,  and  children,  instead  of  beg- 
ging, were  at  least  making  the  show  of  em- 
ployment by  holding  up  small  relic-boxes, 
cases  containing  figures  of  the  Virgin,  or  the 
■ainta,  and  then  requesting  you  to  prove  your 
respect  for  them  by  a  small  donation  to  the 
exhibition.  In  the  meanwhile  the  monks  are 
associating  with  the  visitors,  giving,  possibly, 
useful  and  ghostly  advice  to  their  children, 
as  they  are  pleased  to  call  the  people,  who, 
in  return,  constantly  salute  them  with  the 
pleasin£[  appellation  of  Papa,  ^  Mio  padre,'* 
which  is  the  common  form  of  salutation. 
But  monks  may  hide  a  gallant  as  well  as  a 
religious  heart  under  the  cowl  and  the  rough 
vest;  and  it  is  not  always  safe  to  trust  ladies, 
at  least  if  they  be  fair  and  young,  to  the  whis- 
perings of  monks  even  outnde  a  convent. 
It  must  be  the  fiiult  of  the  ladies  themselves 
if  they  will  be  caught  toithin  forbidden  do- 
mains, as  we  shall  soon  see.  I  should  have 
mentioned  that,  whilst  I  was  viewing  the  in- 
terior, I  was  obliged  to  leave  a  fair  lady,  who 
bad  accompanied  me  on  my  visit  to  Cimies, 
on  the  outside  of  the  convent  door.  She  sat 
beneath  a  wide-spreading  tree — for  the  rules 
of  the  order  did  not  permit  any  female  form 
to  pass  the  threshold — the  daughters  of  Eve 
are  no  fit  beings  for  monastic  walls  when 
there  are  monks  to  be  tempted  within  them ; 
but  when  I  rejoined  my  fair  friend,  and  gave 
a  tempting  account  of  the  scenes  within  the 
garden,  of  the  monks,  and  of  the  ruins,  I  was 
met  by  a  storm  of  indignation  that  women 
should  be  excluded  from  any  place  they  wish- 
ed to  explore;  which  ended  in  a  determina- 
tion, on  the  lady's  part,  in  defiance  of  popes 
and  priests,  to  see  all  that  was  to  be  seen. 
At  this  critical  juncture  several  of  the  breth- 
ren appeared,  and  my  monkish  friend  amongst 
them.  I  heartily  begged  permission  for  Uie 
lady  to  enter;  they  told  us  their  regard  for 
us  was  very  great,  but  they  were  not  willing 
to  incur  the  risk  of  an  anathema  to  gratify 
such  secular  desires.  Even  a  dispeusation 
from  the  pope  would  be  necessary.  But  who 
^ver  heard  of  female  curiosity  being  disap- 
pointed, when  fairly  set  on  the  gut  vive? 
Our  friends  lefl  us  to  ourselves,  and  the  lady 
to  her  disappointment.  Now,  there  was  a 
side  gate,  leading  into  the  garden,  which  was 
left  temptingly  open  as  the  monks  retreated, 
and  the  prohibitory  word,  *'  Clau»ura^^'*  fairly 
written  up  as  a  warning,  stared  U8  in  the 
face ;  the  lady  said  there  was  no  harm  in  at 
least  peeping  in,  and  certainly  no  lady  is  ex- 


pected to  understand  Latin ;  and  if  English 
ladies  sre  to  be  kept  out,  then  notices  in 
proper  English  should  be  posted  about.  She 
did  peep  in ;  not  a  monk  was  in  the  place. 
NoVr,  who  ever  peeped  into  forbidden  ground 
without  either  wishing  to  go,  or  actually 
going,  further  1  «*Burely  I  may  go  in,**  my 
young  friend  thought,  ^only  to  pick  that 
pretty  flower  against  the  waiU*'  To  the 
wall  she  went,  and  then  from  wall  to  wall— 
and  further  and  further  was  led  on  not  only 
into  the  midst  of  the  garden,  but  all  around 
and  about  the  convent  Fear  was  gone,  and 
prohibitions  and  anathemas  were  laughed  at! 
but  out  came  the  monks,  and  there  was  a 
pretty  scene — ^the  lady  ran,  and  the  monks 
ran,  too;  but,  once  outside  the  gate,  there  was 
nothing  more  to  be  done.  The  monks  said 
they  would  all  be  excommunicated,  and  the 
lady  laughed,  and  then  the  monks  laughed 
also,  and  then  went  away,  carefully  locking 
the  door  afler  them,  to  sprinkle  the  garden, 
no  doubt,  with  purifying  waters  from  the 
contamination  of  the  visit 

My  friend  of  the  convent  soon  rejoined  us 
again  on  the  outside,  and,  of  course,  was 
very  severe  on  the  enormity  committed,  and 
he  gave  a  due  lecture  on  the  subject  As 
the  lady  was  reseated  on  her  mule,  I  left  her 
in  charge  of  the  monk,  whilst  I  returned  for 
a  few  minutes  again  within  the  convent.  On 
my  return  I  fbund  a  most  animated  conversa- 
tion going  forward  in  that  very  musical  lan- 
guage which  adds  so  much  grace  to  the  ex- 
pression of  feeling  and  sentiment,  and  I 
ceased  to  wonder  why  monkish  institutions 
prohibit  the  entrance  of  ladies. 

••  You  are  tm.  angel  /**  were  the  first  ex- 
pressions that  fell  on  my  ear  as  I  drew  near. 
Whether  ladies  are  really  angels,  or  merely 
like  them,  may  be  left  to  the  varying  opinions 
of  those  who  are  best  aquaioted  with  the  sex ; 
but  certainly  a  monk  retired  from  the  world 
might  as  well  have  kept  his  particular  opin- 
ions to  himself — ^the  la^y  in  question  was  not 
an  angel,  but  a  human  creature,  whom  it 
would  be  as  difficult,  as  unnecessary  to 
describe;  one  of  those  &ir  forms  happily 
realized  by  most  of  us  in  a  land  where  they 
abound  :— 

**  The  lovelinees  ot  iiroi»s  we  see 
Tn  momentarv  gliding!— the  soft  grace. 
The  youth,  the  bloom,  ttie  beauty  which  agree 
In  many  a  nameless  being  we  retiace." 

'*  Although  we  think  the  sex  angelic,"  I 
remarked  to  the  rather  astonished  monk,  "  we 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  telling  them  so,  at  least 
on  so  sliort  an  acquaintance.**  n 

"  May  she  alwavs  continue  the  angel  she 
is,**  was  the  reply  given  to  me,  with  the 
gravity  of  a  bishop.  It  appeared  almost  as 
if  it  had  been  the  utterance  of  a  benedictioui 
instead  of  a  complimeAt 
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M/  jrooDg  fripiid  mw  no  mmoo  at  all  wby, 
if  geotlemeo  thought  ladies  were  angek,  { 
.they  should  not  teli  them  sOi  and  highly 
commended  the  gallantry  as  well  as  the  ain- 
cerity  of  the  monk,  and  wished  certain  other 

S arsons  had  a  little  more  of  the  same  spirit 
ow  far  the  complimentary  knguage  of  con- 
vents on  Feiita  days  is  associated  with  similar 
observances  in  every-day  life«  of  course,  I 
know  noL  I  presume  it  is  quite  of  a  differ- 
^ent  character,  for  the  monk  hoped  that  his 
conversation  might  be  attended  with  benefit 
He  had,  it  is  true,  told  the  lady  that  she  was 
an  angel ;  and,  if  it  had  been  possible,  he 
would  have  compared  her  to  something  bel- 
ter; but  be  had  endeavoured  a]f«  to  convince 
ber  that,  being  a  Protestant  one,  if  she  con- 
tinued, in  such  a  communion,  and  did  not  put 
.on  a  pair  of  catholic  wings,  she  would  cer- 
tainly Ko  to  a  very  improper  place  for  such  a 
lovely  form  and  such  beauty  as  hers. 

And,  therefore,  when  pretty  ladies  visit 
festas  and  convents,  and  will  peep  into  for- 
bidden gardens,  they  may  poasibly  meet,  not 
only  attacks  on  their  hearts,  but  on  their 
orthodoxy  also !  And  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  they  will  not,  under  such  selAsought 
circumstances,  make  some  excuf>es  for  the 
latter^  and  not  be  very  angry  with  the  other. 
But  the  day  of  the  ceremony  passes  on. 
.  The  morning  psrt  has  been  crowded  by  the 
poor  and  the  peasants ;  tlie  afternoon  portion 
IS  reserved  for  the  visits  of  the  rich  and  the 
gay^  who  now  throng  to  the  scene,  first  to 
perform  some  devotion,  and  then  to  put  an 
offering  in  the  begging-boxes,  or  on  the  altarn, 
which  performance,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
monks,  is  not  the  least  importsnt  portion  of 
the  services;  and  then,  both  old  and  voung, 
rich  and  poor,  gentle  and  simple,  with  good 
humjur  and  hilarity,  return  homewards,  all 
appearing  highly  pleased,  if  they  have  not 
been  much  edified,  by  the  festa  of  the  day. 
Tho  monks  tbemffelves,  afier  their  pious  la- 
bours, retire,  as  we  may  charitably  suppose, 
to  a  frugal  repast ;  not  forgetting,  to  r^-joice 
in  the  additional  resources  which  the  festa 
day  has  brought  to  the  convent;  snd  some  of 
the  brethren,  it  may  be  feared,  will  have 
their  rest  disturbed  by  visions  of  angels,  com- 
ing in  the  shape  of  English  ladies,  to  interfere 
with  the  tranquillity  of  monastic  life. 


Tlis  Mlowing  elegant  snd  adniiable  prDdii»> 
taon,  from  the  SonAem  Press,  printed  at  Wadi- 
ingtoo  City,  m  the  best  declsntion  of  woomd's 
li^ts  we  have  seen.  We  propoas  that  it  be 
recited  at  the  next  Woman's  Rights  Convention 
at  the  north.  The  soul  of  a  true  woman,  and 
the  inspiration  of  a  troe  poet  are  hei's. 

WOMAN'S    RIGHTS. 

BT  Mas.  II.  r.  IiASSSLLX. 

It  is  her  rig^t  to  vrateh  beside ' 

The  bed  of  mckness  and  of  pain, 
And  when  the  heait  almost  despaiii, 

To  whiipsr  hopes  oi  health  again. 

Her  light  to  make  the  heailh^stone  gbwl 
With  gentle  words  and  cheerful  smile ; 

And  whm  man  is  with  care  oppress'd 
Hla  weaned  spizit  to  beguile. 

It  is  her  right  to  train  her  eons, 

So  they  may  senate  chambers  grac^— 

Thus  is  ^e  with  more  honor  crown'd, 
Than  if  herself  had  fillM  the  place. 

It  ii  her  right  lo  be  admirsd 

By  ev*ry  generous  manly  hcait, 
When  vrith  true  dignity  and  graoa, 

She  acteth  well  a  woman's  part. 

She  hath  a  dearer  right  than  this ; 

To  be  in  one  true  heart  enshrined — 
Who,  though  the  world  may  all  forsake, 

Will  cherish  still,  and  still  be  kind. 

And  there  is  yet  a  higher  right, 

"Which  also  is  to  womsn  gi^en, 
'Tie  her's  to  teach  the  infant  mind 

Those  tmths  dirine  which  came  from  heaven. 

What  wooid  she  more  than  to  perform 
On  earth,  life's  hoUest,  sweetest  task  I 

When  you  a  perfect  woman  find, 
No  other  rights  than  these  she  asks. 


How  A  Rich  Man  mat  Drkss. — Nobody 
blames  a  rich  man  fbr  going  with  his  elbows 
out,  because  every  one  knows  that  he  has 
got  money  enough  to  get  a  new  coat ;  but  it 
IS  unpardonable  in  a  poor  man  to  go  ragsred, 
because  every  one  knows  that  it  is  out  of  bis 
power  to  do  otherwise. 

Imobatituoil — One  ungrateful  man  -does 
.an  injury  to  all  who  are  wretched. 


A    DOMESTIC    LESSON; 

OE,  THS  RUORMBD  HOSBAIID. 

This  is  a  strange,  queer  world ;  odd  and 
unaccountable  things  come  to  pass  in  it :  and 
certainly  the  marriage  of  Ellen  Walters  and 
Thomas  Williams  may  be  placed  among 
them.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  an  ill- 
matched  couple  is  by  any  means  an  extra- 
ordinary thing.  No;  but  there  appeared 
such  an  irreconcilable  dissimilarity  m  their 
tastes,  feelings,  and  idpas,  .that  it  is  really 
surprising  how  their  cour ting-days  were 
spent — but  spent  they  were,  snd  at  length 
put  an  end  to  by  marriage.  Regarding  the 
incident  we  are  about  to  relate,  we  shell  not 
tell'when  or  where  it  happened,  except  that 
it  was  in  a  town  the  same  of  which  begins 
with  N. 
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Thomas  Williams  was  a  shopkteper,  and, 
we  regret  to  write  it,  a  drunkard :  he  was  a 
licentioufl, .  ill-bred  person ;  and  a  coward 
withal,  frequently  beatiRff  his  wife-^nd  none 
but  a  cowardly  roan  will  do  that,  at  least  so 
we  think.  Tom  was  reckoned  a  capital  fel- 
low among  his  pot  companions — men  who, 
like  himdelf,  left  their  business  to  take  care 
of  itself,  while  they  wasted  their  time  and 
money  in  improper  indulgences.  There  are 
too  many  such  men,  roore's  the  pity  !  Now 
we  are  prepared  to  say  that  Mrs.  Williams 
was  not  deservioff  of  the  treatment  she  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  her  husband ;  and  was 
far  too  good  for  such  a  man  as  Williams. 
She  was  a  well-educated  woman,  of  fine  feel- 
ings; in  fact,  superior  to  her  husband  in  all 
that  adorns,  elevates,  and  ennobles  humanity. 
Ellen  bore  the  ill*treatment  and  abusive  Ian* 
guage  of  her  husband  for  some  time,  without 
telling  any  one.  Sometimes  her  relations 
would  interrogate  her,  suspecting  that  he  did 
not  use  her  well ;  but  she  generally  evaded 
the  point,  and  began  to  talk  of  something 
else.  At  last  she  told  an  intimate  friend  of 
the  way  in  which  she  was  treated. 

*»  Ah,  I  knew  it,  £Uen— I  knew  it !"  re- 
plied  her  friend,  Emma  Brown.  **  Every- 
body who  knows  you  can  tell  what  ails  you  ; 
and  even  a  stranger  might  guess  that  you  are 
the  wife  of  a  drunkard.** 

The  conversation  concluded  by  Ellen  ask- 
ing Emma's  advice  in  the  matter;  but  Emma, 
poor  thing,  could  not  advise — she  knew  not 
bow  to  deal  with  drunken  husbands.  That 
night  Williams  returned  home  very  late,  and, 
as  was  his  custom,  saluted  his  patient  wife 
with  vulgar  and  insulting  languaga  She 
ventured  to  reply  (for  she  durst  not  be  silent, 
for  then  he  said  she  was  ^\n  the  sulks*');  and 
on  several  previous  occasions  he  had  struck 
her  because  she  did  not  speak  to  him.  After 
a  time,  he  went  to  bed.  Ellen  sat  up  much 
longer  than  she  had  need,  now  that  her  hus- 
band was  at  home ;  but  something  important 
was  passing  in  her  mind.  From  that  night 
Ellen  was  an  altered  woman. 

It  was  near  twHve  o'clock  a  few  nights 
after,  that  Ellen  sat  alone  in  her  cheerless 
dwelling,  awaiting  the  return  of  her  husband ; 
she  was  reading,  or  trying  to  read,  when 
suddenly  she  heard  some  one  rattling  at  the 
door.  Making  sore  that  it  was  him,  she  in- 
stantly opened  it,  when  a  drunken  man,  who 
had  been  leaning  against  it,  fell  into  the  pas- 
sage. It  was  not  her  husband.  She  was 
somewhat  alarmed,  and  told  him  to  get  up 
and  begone ;  but  he  paid  little  heed  to  her— 
his  senses  were  too  deeply  steeped  in  drink. 
However,  after  a  little  while,  he  managed  to 
get  outside,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  door  being 
closed ;  so  Ellen  shortly  retired  to  her  room ; 
but  had  not  been  there  long  before  she  heard 


her  husband  abasing  the  drunken  fellow,  who 
had  been  lying  at  the  door,  and  was  just  at 
that  moment  taking  his  departure.      WiU 
liams  entered  the  house  in  a  state  of  frenzy, 
swearing  that  the  stranger  came  out  of  the 
house  just  ss  he,  Williams,  reached  the  door. 
How  poor  Ellen  trembled !    In  vain  she  told . 
him  how  the  matter  stood ;  he  would  not  list* 
en  to  her,  but  treated  her  most  cruellT,  and 
then  went  to  bed  and  fell  asleep  as  though 
he  had  done  a  praise-worthy  and  comfort- 
creating  actk>n.     When  he  had  slept  awhile, 
Ellen  said  to  herself,  •«  I'll  do  it,  whatever  be 
the  consequence ;  it  may  do  good^  hope  it 
will  !'*  So  saying,  she  foMed  the  blanket  over 
her  husband,  and  began  to  sew  him  up  in  it ! 
She  had  very  little  trouble  in  the  folding  part 
of  the -business;  for  Thomas,  with  tlie  most 
accommodating  spirit  in  the  worlds  had  al« 
most  wrapped  himself  up-— to  save  his  wife 
the  trouble,  may  be !    Thomas  lay  very  still 
while  the  sewing  process  was  going  on; 
when  it  was  finished,  Ellen  left  the  mora  for 
a  moment,  and  returned  with  the  clothes-line 
in  her  hand.    She  then  shook  her  husband 
to  awaken  him ;  and  as  she  did  so  she  said| 
**Gome,  Thomas,  awake,  and  I'll  tell  you 
what  Pm  going  to  do.    You've  often  beaten 
me— I  have  resolved  now  that  my  turn  is 
come:  I  am  going  to  beet  you.     Thomas 
awoke,  and  began  to  swear;  and  waa  about  to 
turn  over,  when  he  found  himself  in  a  "^fiz." 
Seldom  has  any  one  been  more  surprised 
than  Tom  was  at  finding  himself  so  shackled ; 
but  he  had  little  time  for  reflection,  for  his 
wife  began  to  deal  him  aome  such  earnest 
and  well  directed  lashes  with  the  clothes 
line,  that  he  was  speedily  made  aware  that 
it  was  no  joke.    At  first  he  swore  lustily, 
expecting  to  friehten  her,  as  he  had  been 
used  to  do ;  but  Ellen  paid  little  heed  to  what 
he  said,  except  now  and  then  asking  him  if 
he  regretted  having  used  her  ill,  and  meant 
to  behave  better  ?   He  at  last  asked  for  mercy 
and  forgiveness,  and  promised  to  behave  bet* 
ter  in  future.     He  seemed  to  know  what  he 
was  saying—the  «* lathering"  had  completely 
sobered  him.    Ellen  left  off  beating  him.  ^I 
have  another  request  to  make,'*  she  skid,  as 
she  drew  her  bretfth ;  '*  after  to-oieht  yon 
must  not  allude  to  this  matter  in  any  way; 
and  if  from  this  time  you  do  not  become  a 
better  man,  I  shall  leave  you,  and  the  world 
shall  know  the  means  I  have  tried  to  reform 
you."  Thomas  groaned.    It  was  not  until 
the  morning  that  she  cut  the  thread   that 
linked  him  to  hisfiite;  but  he  spoke  not  a 
word   while  being  liberated.    He   did  not 
complain,  but  he  looked  up  in  the  care-worn 
countenance  of  his  wife,  and  saw  resolutka 
marked  there.    From  that  day  he  attended 
to  his  duties  more  assiduously  than  he  had 
ever  done  before ;  and  when  any  of  his  pofe* 
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ocympanioiM  wished  to  entwe  him  aw«y  from 
bis  work  he  asid,  •*  No!  '*  in  a  tone  that  was 
not  to  be  mistaken.  He  was,  without  doubt, 
a  changed  man ;  bat  his  wife  never  taunted 
him  with  the  past,  nor  boasted  of  the  cure 
she  had  effected;  she  appeared  only  to  desire 
to  stand  in  her  proper  relative  position ;  and 
she  continued  to  discharge  her  duty  faithful* 
]y,  and  strove  to  make  ner  husband  happy. 
A  certain  circnmetance  was  never  mention- 
ed;  but  we  think  that  if  he  had  shown  any 
symptoms  of  returning  profligacy  she  would 
Mve  said,  Rtmember  the  blanket ! 


DEATH  IN  THE  BREAD-BASKET. 

EvcRT  one  knows  how  diflerent  home- 
made bread  is  in  flavour  and  sweetness  to 
that  procured  at  the  bake-honse.  In  making 
bread  at  home,  we  use  nothing  bat  flour, 
water,  veast,  and  salt.  The  bakers  some- 
times add  potatoes,  alum,  magnesia,  and  other 
Bobstances,  to  give  it  a  white  appearance  and 
impart  lightness.  Alum  is  largely  used,  not 
as  an  adulteraiioD  of  itself,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  them  to  work  op  and  whiten 
an  inferior  flour  to  mix  with  that  of  a  better 
quality.  Ask  a  bsker  why  he  puts  alum  ?  he 
tells  yoa  ^  it  keeps  water  and  raises  well,** 
meaning,  we  suppose,  that  it  improves  the 
look  of  the  bread,  rendering  it  firmer  and 
whiter. 

This  alumed  bread  might  not,  perhaps, 
hurt  a  stoat  labourer,  whose  healthy  digestive 
organs  would  be  strong  enough  almost  to 
convert  leather  into  nutriment,  but  for  per- 
sons of  sedentary  habits  or  infirm  constitu- 
tions, it  is  a  very  serious  matter  to  have  their 
digestive  pro  ess  daily  vitiated  by  damaged 
flour,  whitened  with  alum.  The  quantity  of 
alum  is  always  proportionate  to  the  badness 
.  of  the  floor,  and  hence,  when  the  best  flour 
is  osed,  no  alum  need  be  introduced.  ^  That 
alum  is  not  necessary,'*  says  Dr.  Ure,  *«for 
giving  breed  its  utmost  besuly,  sponginesa, 
and  agBeeable  taste,  is  undoubted,  since  the 
bread  baked  at  a  very  extensive  establishment 
in  Glasgow,  in  which  about  twenty  tons  of 
flour  are  regularly  converted  into  loaves  in 
the  course  of  a  week,  unite  every  quality  of 
appearance  with  abaolote  freedom  from  that 
acido-astringent  drug." 

Some  of  die  adulterations  of  flour  are  made 
by  the  baker;  others  by  the  wholesale  flour 
dealers,  who^  in  large  towns,  supply  the  ba- 
kers with  the  com  ready  ground. 

We  observed  a  little  time  ago,  in  the  pub- 
lic papers,  an  account  of  a  gentleman  who, 
whenever  he  visited  Newcastle-under-Line, 
Staffi>rdshire,  was  invariably  seized  with  se- 
vere pains  in  the  stomach;  he  suspected  it 
was  caused  by  the  bread  be  had  eaten.    This 


led  to  an  inquiry,  and  the  bread,  upon  analy- 
sis, was  found  to  contain  Plaster  of  Paris. 

The  baker  declared  his  innocence;  but  on 
searching  the  miller's  premises  from  whenc^ 
the  floor  was  procnred,  a  large  quantity  of 
this  so 'Stance  was  found,  which  led  to  his 
being  mulct  of  a  considerable  Fum  in  the 
shape  of  a  fine.  Not  a  very  pleaMnt  thing 
to  have  one's  stomach  walled  up  with  Plaster 
nf  Paris !  it  may  be  very  good  to  keep  the 
damp  from  our  houses,  but  not  so  agreeable  to 
line  the  inner  man  with. 

DEATH  IN  THE  TEAPOT. 

Bt  the  help  of  Mr.  Silvers,  we  were  ena* 
bled  in  a  recent  number  to  expose  to  an  in* 
jured  public  some  of  the  ingredients  of  me> 
tropolitan  milk — **LniKloo  Genuine  Particu- 
lar." A  correspondent  now  makes  a  further 
revelation  of  how  our  tea-pots  are  defiled 
when  it  is  innocently  supposed  that  a  pore 
beverage  is  in  course  of  ooncoction. 

"  A  short  time  since,"  he  says,  «*  a  friend 
of  mine,  a  chemist  in  Manchester,  was  ap- 
plied to  for  a  quantity  of  French  chalk,  a 
species  of  tale,  in  fine  powder ;  the  party  who 
purchased  it,  used  regularly  several  pounds  a 
week ;  not  being  an  article  of  usual  sale  in 
such  quantity,  our  friend  became  curious  to 
know  to  what  use  it  could  be  applied ;  on 
asking  the  wholesale  dealer  who  supplied 
him,  he  stated  his  belief,  that  it  was  used  in 
*  facing  *  tea  (the  last  process  of  converting 
black  tea  into  greenV  and  that  within  the 
last  month  or  two,  he  nad  sold  in  Manchester 
upwards  6f  a  thousands  pounds  of  it  Our 
friend  the  chemist  then  instituted  a  series  of 
'experiments,  and  the  result  proved  that  a 
^reat  deal,  if  not  all  the  cemmon  green  tea 
used  in  this  country  is  coloured  artificially. 
T^e  very  first  experiment  demonstrated 
fraud.  The  plan  adopted  \k  as  as  follows  :— 
A  few  spoonfuls  of  green  tea  at  five  shillings 
a  pound,  were  pla<^  on  a  small  siei^e,  and 
held  under  a  gentle  stream  of  cold  water 
flowing  from  a  tap  for  the  space  of  four  or  five 
minutes.  The  tea  quickly  changed  its  coloor 
from  men  to  a  dull  yellow,  and  upon  dry- 
ing with  a  very  gentle  heat  gradually  assum- 
ed the  appearance  of  ordinary  black  tea.  On 
making  a  minute  microMsopic  examination  of 
the  colouring  matter  washed  from  the  leaf, 
and  which  was  caught  in  a  vcFsel  below,  it 
appeared  to  be  composed  of  three  substances, 
particles  of  yellow,  blue,  and  white.  The 
blue  was  proved  to  be  Prussian  blue — ^the 
yellow  thought  to  be  the  turmeric,  and  the 
white,  French  chalk.  If  the  two  former,  be 
mixed  together  in  very  fine  powder,  tfiey 
will  give  a  green  of  any  required  shade.  It 
is  made  to  adhere  to  the  tea-leaf  by  some  ad- 
hesive matter,  and  then  it  is  "*  faced  "  by  the 
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French  chalk,  to  ffive  it  the  pearly  appear- 
ance so  much  liked. 
**  This  simple  experiment  any  one  can  per- 
gform.    A  gentleman  assured  me  that  a  friend 
"of  hia  a  short  time  since  happened — though 
quite  a D intentionally  on  his  (Mrt — le  walk 
into  a  private  room  connected  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  wholesale  tea-dealer,  and  there 
he  saw  the  people  actually  at  work  convert- 
ing the  black  tea  into. green;  the  proprietor 
soon  discovered  his  presence  in  the  room^  and 
before  him,  in  no  measured  terms,  severely  re- 
primanded the  workmen  forhavinj?  permitted 
a  stranger  to  enter."— HouseWc/   Wordi, 


THE  DOOR-SCRAPER; 

OR,  TBE  INFLUENCB  OP  8CHOOL  ON  HOMK. 

It  is  to  be  resetted  that  our  school  c<ftn- 
mittees  pay  so  little  regard  to  manners,  in 
the  selection  of  teachers,  and  if  their  morals 
are  good,  and  their  acquaintance  with  the 
com  Dion  branches  of  study  respectable,  em- 
]>loy  them  without  much  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  they  are  courteous,  refined  and 
ffentlemanly  in  their  address  and  behavior. 
Now,  what  the  teacher  is,  in  this  respect, 
the  pupils  will  generally  be,  and,  unless  they 
see  better  patternaat  home,  the  standard  of 
the  teacher's  will  be  theirs  al^a  If  they  see 
the  teacher  addicted  to  any  habit,  they  will 
think  it  manly  to  imitate  him ;  if  he  spits 
upon  the  floor,  or  blows  his  nose  with  his 
fingefs  and  then  perhaps  wipes  them  on  his 
pantaloons,  the  child  will  do  the  same.  If  his 
boots  are  seldom  cleaned,  tlie  child  will  be 
more  likely  to  boast  that  be  brings  more  mud 
into  the  school  than  the  master  does,  than  that 
his  shoes  are  clean,  and  the  master's  dirty. 

We  were  led  into  this  train  of  remark,  by 
an  incident  which  took  place  in  a  village  in 
MasMchusetts,  where  the  teacher  was  ac- 
custodied  to  regard  his  personal  appearance, 
and  to  require  Fome  attention  to  theirs  from 
his  pupils.  When  he  took  charge  of  the 
(Khool,  he  noticed  that  the  pupils,  in  muddy 
weather,  were  accustomed  to  enter  the 
school-room,  and  stamp  the  mud  upon  the 
floor,  or  carry  it  to  their  seats  and  soil  the 
floor  for  a  large  space  all  around  them.  No 
sweeping  could  clean  such  a  floor,  and,  of 
course,  none  had  been  attempted  more  than 
once  a  week.  Determined  to  make  an  at- 
tempt at  reform,  the  teacher  obtained  a  piece 
of  iron  hoop,  and  nailing  one  end  to  the  door, 
he  fastened  the  other  to  a  walnut  stake, 
which  he  drove  into  the  ground.  Every 
child  was  required  to  scrape  his  shoes  before 
he  entered  the  room,  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  the  true  floor  soon  became  visible 
through  the  crust  that  covered  it.    The  next 


step  was  to  Mt  a  rug  for  the  antry.  A  ne%t 
farmer's  wife  very  readily  gave  him  an  old 
ru^  that  she  could  spare.  It  did  not  take 
him  long  to  induce  the  habit  of  scraping  and 
wiping  the  shoes,  and  a  lad  or  miss  who  did 
not  do  this,  was  soon  noticed  by  the  rest,  and 
made  to  feel  that  he  or  she  had  not  done  all 
that  was  required.  Soon  after  the  rug  was 
introduced,  the  teacher  ventured  to  have  the 
whole  floor  of  the  school-room  washed,  not 
scoured,  for  he  had  to  do  it  himself  one  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  and  washing  was  all  that  he 
was  competent  to  do.  When  the  scholars 
came  on  Monday  morning  it  was  evident 
that  they  were  taken  by  surprise.  They 
had  never  seen  the  like  before;  the  very 
knots  in  the  boards  were  visible  and  they 
gave  several  extra  rubs  and  scrapes  before 
they  ventured  to  set  foot  on  the  beauties  so 
strangely  exposed. .  This  is  always  the  case, 
and  we  have  known  a  man  who  educated  the 
musclee  of  his  under  ji  w  by  chewing  tobacco, 
and  who  would  have  squirted  the  saliva  with- 
out compunction  upon  the  floor  of  a  school- 
room, running  round  a  carpeted  room,  like  a 
crazy  man,  to  find  a  place  of  deposit  for  hie 
filth.  So  true  is  it,  that  neatness  begets 
neatness,  and  a  nice  school-mom  is  better 
treated  by  the  nnneat  than  a  neglected  one. 
The  teacher  thus  introduced  one  thing  after 
another,  taking  care  not  to  go  too  fast,  and 
although  he  had  no  penalty  for  a  breach  of 
the  rules  of  neatness,, he  introduced  a  public 
sentiment,  which  restrained  the  pupils  more 
eflTectually  than  the  rod ;  and,  as  his  own 
example  was  always  made  tosecond  his  rules, 
the  children  soon  found  no  hardship  or  injus- 
tice in  thenL 

Among  the  scholars  was  one  little  fellow 
about  eight  years  old,  named  Fieddy  Gerrish, 
whose  parents  were  poor,  and  cared  but  little 
for  appearances,  if  the  children  had  bread 
enough  to  eat  from  day  to  day.  Freddy  was. 
the  oldest  of  five  children,  and,  when  not  at 
school,  he  was  generally  "  minding  his  little 
brothers  and  sisters,*'  as  the  Irish  call  tend- 
ing or  taking  care  of  them.  One  day,  on  his 
way  home  from  school,  he  found  an  iron 
hoop,  and  before  night  he  had  a  scraper  at 
the  only  door  of  the  house.  It  so  happened 
that  when  his  father  came  home,  his  boots 
were  covered  with  bog  mud,  and,  almost  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life  he  looked  round  for 
something  to  clean  them.  The  scraper  that 
Freddy  had  placed  there  was  just  the  thing, 
and  the  little  fellow  was  praised  for  his  in- 
genuity. Soon  after,  a  sheep  was  killed  by 
a  dog  in  a  field  near  Mr.  Gerrish's  house, 
and  as  no  one  oared  for  it,  Freddy  oflered  to 
bury  it  if  be  might  have  the  skin,  which  bad 
but  little  wool  on  it  He  borrowed  a  jack- 
knife  of  a  larger  boy,  and  soon  stripped  off 
the  skin  fnxn  the  body,  and  then  cutting 
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m  law  a  aquaie  from  it  m  ha  ooald*  he 
went  home  and  proposed  to  his  mother  to 
nail  it  down  in  the  entrjr.  This,  to  please 
Freddy,  waa  done,  and  the  baby  was  allowed 
to  ait  on  it  until  father  eame  home.  The 
efiectof  Fredd'a  attempt  at  reform  naa  soon 
felt,  and  hia  mother  was  do  lon^  heard  to 
any,  as  ahe  often  bad  done,  **  It  ia  no  use  to 
sweep  !** 

The  room  was  swept  and  scoared.  and 
Mra.  Gerrish  began  to  feel  a  pride  in  keeping 
it  white. 

-^Wife,"  said  Mr.  Gerrish,  one  evening, 
**  your  floor  is  whiter  tban  usual,  I  must  get 
some  lime  and  whiuswash  a  little,  for  Fred- 
dy's scraper  seems  to  have  a'tail  to  it'* 

The  room  was  shining  white  before  an* 
other  day  was  passed,  and  as  the  cooking 
ntensils  began  to  look  ill,  standing  around 
the  stove,  Mr.  Gerrish,  who  was  a  good 
iarmer,  changed  works  with  a  carpenter,  and 
had  a  neat  set  of  shelves  made  with  a  cop- 
board  under  them.  One  day,  after  she  had 
scoured  the  floor,  Mrs*  Gerrish  said  to  her- 
self, *^  I  wonder  whether  I  cannoi  paint  this 
floor  well  enough  for  poor  folks,  for  though 
a  white  floor  looks  well,  it  is  easier  to  clean 
%  painted  one.*' 

Freddy  was  despatohed  to  the  coach-ma- 
ker's to  ask.  what  some  suitable  paint  would 
cost 

**  How  big  is  your  room  ir  said  the  man, 
who  had  often  noticed  that  Freddy  was  never 
among  the  hoys  that  were  doing  mischief. 

*^  Four  times  as  long  as  I  can'  reach  one 
way,  sir,  and  five  times  the  otber«"  said 
Freddy. 

The  man  applied  his  rule  to  Freddy's  arms, 
and  aid, 

^  It  will  cost  you  half  a  dollar." 

**  Will  you  lend  me  a  bi u^h,  sir  V*  said 
Freddy. 

.  **  Who  is  to  do  the  painting  1"  said  the 
man. 

**  Mother,  sir,  is  going  to  try,  because  she 
can't  afibrd  to  pay  for  the  paint  and  painting, 
too,  and  she  wants  to  do  it  before  father 
comes  home." 

"  You  love  her,  don't  you  ?"  said  the  coach- 
maker. 

''1  guess  1  do,"  said  Freddy,  ^and  she 
loves  me  too,  because  I  made  a  scraper  at  the 
door,  like  master  Hsll's,  at  the  school.  She 
says,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  scraper,  she 
never  would  have  thought  of  the  paint,  and 
we  are  going  to  stsy  in  the  bed-room,  at  out 
of  doors,  till  the  paint  is  dry." 

**  I  see  through  it,"  said  the  man. 

*«Cio  home  and  tell  your  mother  I  will 
come  presently  and  paint  the  floor  for  no- 
thing." 

The  boy  was  starting  oS,  when  the  coach- 
maker  recollected  that  half  the  charm  was 


to  consist  itt  the  wife's  doing  the  work,  and 
surprising  her  husband  with  a  floor  painted 
by  her  own  hand,  and  he  called  the  boy  back, 
and  asked  him  if  his  mother  had  any  money. 

"A  little,"  said  he,  ^^she  bought  some 
yam,  and  knit  three  pair  of  stockings,  while 
baby  was  asleep,  and  sold  them." 

*'  Here  is  the  paint,"  said  the  man,  "  I  give 
it  to  you,  my  little  felk>w,  because  you  love 
your  mother." 

The  little  fellow's  eyes  glared  in  astonish- 
ment at  the  idea  of  possessing  so  much  paint, 
and  of  being  paid  for  so  easy  a  task  as  loving 
his  mother,  and  as  the  big  tears  began  to  roll 
down  his  cheeks,  he  said, 

*«  Mother  will  be  able  to  boy  the  Bible 
now." 

••What  Bible?"  saki  the  coach-maker, 
who  had  become  interested  in  the  boy. 

••The  Bible  for  me  to  read  every  night 
and  morning  as  mother  does." 

••  I  have  some  Bibles  to  give  away,"  said 
the  man,  •'and  if  yon  will  not  spill  the  paint, 
you  may  take  one  under  your  arm." 

••I  declare,"  said  Freddv,  ••!  don't  know 
what  mother  will  say  to  all  this;  how  will 
she  pay  you,  sir  1" 

••  Would  you  like  to  do  a  little  work  for 
me,  my  little  fellow  1" 

••I  guess  I  should,"  said  Freddy,  ••if  I 
were  big  enough,  I'd  work  for  you  ever  00 
long." 

••  I  want  just  such  a  scraper  at  my  door,  as 
-you  made  for  your  father,  and  if  you  will 
make  me  one,  I  will  take  it  in  full  pay  for 
the  paint  and  Bible." 

••  I  can't  make  one  good  enough  for  you," 
said  Freddy,  bashfully. 

••  That  is  my  look  out,"  sakl  the  man,  ••so 
carry  home  the  paint,  and  come  when  you 
can  and  make  the  scraper." 

Freddy  went  home,  and  when  bis  mother 
i<aw  him  with  a  book  under  one  arm,  and 
both  hands  holding  on  to  the  paint  pot,  she 
exclaimed, 

••Why,  Freddy,  what  have  you  done! 
1  only  told  you  to  ask  the  price  of  the  paint'* 

••  1  know  that,"  said  Freddy,  ••  but  the  man 
made  a  trade  with  me,  and  he  is  to  give  roe 
all  thet*e,  if  I  will  make  him  a  scraper  for  bis 
door,  and  I  am  going  to  do  it" 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  scraper  at 
the  school  door  was  the  making  of  Mr.  Ger- 
rish and  his  family.  The  entire  change  of 
habits  introduced  into  their  humble  dwelling 
not  only  led  to  neatness  and  order,  but  to 
thrift  and  eomfort  The  scraper  was  made 
for  the  coach-nMkor,  who  continued  to  do  a 
hundred  other  friendly  acts  Ibr  the  family. 
Freddy  obtained  an  excellent  education,  and 
is  an  intelligent  and  wealthy  farmer,  and 
when  he  built  his  new  house,  he  carefully 
placed  the  old  scraper  at  the  side  dooTt  as  if 
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it  were  a  talisman.  Master  Hall  taught 
from  district  to  dirstrict,  as  is  the  custom, 
and,  b'^infir  of  a  slender  constitution,  hid 
health  early  fieiiied,  and  he  was  quietly  laid 
in  the  church-yard  of  a  retired  town,  uncon* 
ecious  that  the  seed  he  had  sown  had  ever 
produced  any  fruit  like  that  we  have  de- 
scribed. Freddy  could  never  discover  his 
restinfi^  place,  but  he  erected  a  neat  cenotaph 
to  his  memory,  near  the  school  house,  which 
he  also  rebuilt,  and  once  a  year  be  collects 
the  children  of  the  village  around  it,  and  tells 
.them  the  story  of  the  scraper  at  the  old 
eehool-door. — Common  School  Jourwd. 


[We  find  the  following  article  in  a  news- 
paper, where  it  appears  without  credit,  and 
without  the  author^s  name.  It  is  curious  and 
interesting,  and  is  one  of  these  kind  of  articles 
that  should  always  have  its  parentage  acknow- 
ledged ;  but  as  we  are  not  able  to  supply  the 
omission,  we  pass  it  on  as  we  find  it.] 

SENSATIONS   OP    THE    DYING. 

The  pain  of  dying  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  pain  of  the  previous  disease ;  for, 
when  life  ebbs  sensibility  declines.  As  death 
is  the  final  extinction  of  coporeal  feeling,  so 
ntimbness  increases  as  death  comes  on.  The 
prostration  of  disease  like  healthful  fatigues, 
engenders  a  growing  stupor — a  sensation  of 
8u&iding  sofuy  into  a  coveted  repoeo.  The 
transition  resembles  what  may  be  seen  in 
those  lofly  mountains,  whose  sides  exhibit 
every  clime  in  re^lar  gradation ;  vegetation 
luxuriates  at  their  base,  and  dwindles  in  the 
approach  to  the  region  of  snow  till  its  fee- 
blest manifestation  is  repressed  by  the  cold. 
The  so  called  agony  can  never  be  more 
formidable  than  when  the  brain  is  the  last  to 
go,  and  the  mind  preserves  to  the  end  a  ra- 
tional cotrnizance  of  the  state  of  the  body ; 
yet  persons  thus  situated  commonly  attest 
that  there  are  few  things  in  life  less  painful 
than  the  close. 

'^  If  I  had  strength  enough  to  hold  a  pen," 
eaid  William  Hunter,  *'  I  would  write  how 
easy  and,  delii^htful  it  is  to  die.*'  <«  If  this 
be  d^ing,"  siid  the  niece  of  Newton  Olney, 
*'  it  IS  a  ple^isant  thing  to  die;*'  **  the  very  ex- 
pression,'* adds  her  uncle,  «'  which  another 
friend  of  mine  made  a  few  years  ago."  The 
same  words  have  so  often  been  uttered  under 
similar  circumstances  which  are  onl^  varied 
by  the  name  of  the  speaker.  "  If  this  be  dy- 
ing,*' said  lady  Glenorchy,  •*  it  i^  the  easiest 
thing  imaginable."  **l  thought  that  dying 
had  been  more  difficult,"  said  Louis  XIV. 
^'I  did  not  suppose  it  was  so  easy  to  die," 
said  Francis  Suarlz,  the  Spanish  theologian. 
An  agreeable  surprise  was  the  sentiment  of 


them  all,  they  expected  the  stream  to  termi- 
nate in  the  dash  of  the  torrent,  and  they  found 
it  was  lor^ing  itself  in  the  gentlest  current 
The  whole  of  the  faculties  seem  sometimes 
concentrated  on  the  placid  enjoyment  The 
day  Arthur  Murphy  died,  he  kept  repeating 
from  Pope-- 

'*  Taught  hair  by  remson,  half  by  men  decay, 
To  wt'leuma  death,  and  calmly  pan  away  '* 

Nor  does  the  calm  partake  of  the  pensitive- 
ness  of  sickness.  There  was  a  swell  in  the 
sea  the  day  Gellingwood  breathed  his  last  up- 
on the  element  which  had  been  the  scene  of 
his  glory.  Captain  Thomas  expressed  a  fear 
that  be  was  disturbed  ny  the  tossing  of  the 
ship.  •*  No,  Thomas,"  be  replied,  "  I  am  in  a 
state  in  which  nothing  in  this  world  can  dis- 
turb me  more.  I  am  dying,  and  I  am  sure  it 
must  be  consolatory  to  you,  and  all,  who  love 
me,  to  see  how  comfortably  I  am  coming  to 
my  end." 

A  second  and  common  condition  of  the  dy- 
ing is  to  be  lost  to  themselves  and  all  around 
them  in  utter  unconsciousness.  Countenance 
and  gestures  might  in  many  cases  suggest 
that,  however  dead  to  the  external  world,  an 
interior  sensibility,  still  remained;  but  we 
have  the  evidence  oi  those  whom  disease  has 
left  at  the  eleventh  hour,  that  while  their 
supposed  sufferings  were  pitied  by  their 
friends,  existence  was  a  blank ;  Montaigne, 
when  stunned  by  a  fall  from  hie  horse,  tore 
open  his  doublet ;  but  he  was  entirely  sense- 
less, and  only  knew  afterwards  that  he  did  it 
from  the  information  of  bis  attendants.  The 
delirium  of  fever  is  distressing  to  witness; 
but  the  victim  awakes  from  it  as  from  a  heavy 
sleep,  totally  ignorant  that  he  had  passed 
days  and  nights  tossing  wearily  and  talking 
wildly.  Perceptions  which  had  occupied  the 
entire  man,  could  hardly  be  obliterated  in  the 
instant  of  recovery ;  or,  if  any  one  were  in- 
clined to  adopt  the  solution,  there  is  yet  proof 
that  the  callousness  is  real,  in  the  unflinching 
manner  in  which  bed  sores  are  rolled  upon, 
that  are  too  tender  to  bear  touching  when 
sense  is  restored.  Wherever  there  is  insen- 
sibility, there  is  virtual  death  itself,  and  to  die 
is  to  awake  in  another  world. 

More  usually  the  mind  is  in  a  state  inter- 
mediate betwben  activity  and  oblivion.  Ob« 
servers,  unaccustomed  to  sit  by  the  bed  of 
death,  readilv  mistake  increa^iing  langor  for 
total  insensibility;  but  those  who  watch 
closely  can  readily  distinguish  that  the  ear, 
though  dull,  is  not  deaf— th  <t  the  eyes  though 
dim,  is  not  yet  sightless.  When  a  bystander 
remarked  of  Dr.  Wallaston  that  bis  mind 
was  gone,  the  expiring  philosopher  made  a 
signal  for  paper  and  pencil,  wrote  down  some 
figures  and  cast  them  up.  The  superior  en- 
ergy of  his  character  was  the  principal  differ- 
ence between  himself  and  thousands  who  die 
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and  giie  no  open  BigtL  Their  faculties  eur- 
Tive,  though  averse  to  even  the  fiuntest  effixrt, 
and  they  bendly  testify  to  languid  and  broken 
pbraaes  that  the  torpor  of  the  bod]^  mure  than 
keeps  pace  with  the  inertoess  of  the  mind. 
The  same  report  is  given  by  those  who  have 
advanced  U>  the .  very  ix>rder  of  the  country 
from  whence.no  traveller  returna  Mon- 
taigne, after  bid  accident,  passed  (or  a  corpse, 
and  the  first  feeble  indications  of  returning 
life  resembled  some  of  the  commonest  symp- 
toms of  death ;  but  his  own  feelings  were 
those  of  a  man  who  is  dropping  mto  the 
sweets  of  a  slumber,  and  his  lonf^mg  was  to- 
wards blank  rest,  and  not  for  recovery. 
**  Methought,"  he  says,  ■«  my  life  only  hung 
npon  my  lips;  and  I  shut  my  eyes  to  help  te 
thrust  it  out,  and  took  a  pleasure  in  languish- 
ing and  letting  myself^  ga**  In  many  c^ 
these  instances,  as  the  case  of  stupe&ction, 
there  are  appearances  which  we  have  learnt 
to  associate  with  sufiering,  because  constant- 
ly conjoined  with  it.  A  cold  perspiration  be- 
dews the  skin ;  the  breathing  is  harsh  and 
labored ;  and  sometimes,  especially  in  deli- 
cate frames,  death  is  ushered  in  by  convul- 
sive movements,  which  have  no  relation  to 
pain.  There  is  hardly  an  occasion  when  the 
patient  fights  more  vehenently  for  life  than  in 
an  attack  of  asihms,  which,  in  fact,  is  a  suf- 
ficiently distreiwmg  disorder  before  the  sensi- 
bility is  blunted  Hud  the  strength  subdued,  but 
the  termination  is  judged  by  the  beginning. 

Dr.  Campbell,  the  well  known  Scotch  pro- 
fessor, had  a  seizure  which  all  but  carried 
him  oSS,  a  few  munths  before  be  succunibed  to 
the  disease.  A  cordial  gave  unexpected  re- 
lief; and  his  words  were  to  express  a^tonish- 
ment  at  the  sad  countenance  of  his  friends 
because  his  own  mind,  he  told  them,  was  in 
such  a  state  at  the  crisis  (^  the  attack,  from 
the  expectation  of  immediate  dissolution,  that 
there  was  no  other  way  to  describe  his  feel- 
ings than  by  saying  he  was  in  rapture. 
Light,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  sufilering, 
as  ne  gasped  fer  breath,  since  physical  agony, 
had  it  existed,  would  have  quite  subdura  the 
mental  ecstacy. 

As  little  is  the  death  sweat  ferced  out  by 
anguish.  Cold  as  ice,  his  pulse  nearly  gone, 
''a  mortal  perspiration  ran  down  the  w)dy** 
of  La  Boetie,  the  friend  of  Montaigne,  and  it 
was  at  this  moment  that  roused  by  the  weep- 
ing of  his  relations,  he  exclaimed,  **  Who  is  it 
that  torments  me  thus  1  O,  of  what  rest  do 
you  deprive  ine  V*  Such  fond  lamentations 
disturb  many  a  last  moment,  and  the  dying 
often  remonstrate  by  looks  when  they  cannot 
by  words.  Hard  as  it  may  be  to  control 
emotion?  with  the  very  heart  strings  ready  to 
crack,  pity  demands  an  efiurt  m  which  the 
strongest  eflTection  will  be  surest  of  success. 
The  grief  will  not  be  more  bitter  in  the  end, 


than  lo  keep  it  back  had  been  the  last  service 
of  love.  Tears  are  a  tribute  of  which  those 
who  bestow  it  should  bear  all  the  cost  A 
worse  torment  is  the  attempt  to  arresi,  tbrci- 
bly,  the  exit  of  life,  by  pouring  cordials  down 
throats  which  can  no  longer  swallow,  or  more 
madly  to  goad  the  motionless  body  into  a 
manifestation  of  existence  by  the  application 
of  pain.  It  is  like  the  plunge  of  the  spur  in« 
to  the  side  of  the  courser,  which  rouses  him 
as  he  is  falling  to  take  another  bound  before 
he  drops  to  rise  no  more. 


NATURE'S  ENGINEERS. 

Mr.  Benton,  in  his  late  speech  in  the  Senate 
in  fiivor  of  the  bill  for  the  construction  of  a  road 
firom  St  Louis  to  San  Francisco,  said : 

There  is  a  new  idea  beoome  current  of  late— 
a  new  bom  idea — that  n<Mi6  bat  a  man  oi  scienee, 
bred  in  a  schod,  can  lay  off  a  road.  That  is  a 
mistake.  There  is  a  class  of  topographical  en- 
gineen  older  than  the  schools  ajid  more  unerr- 
ing than  the  mathematics.  They  are  the  wild 
animals— bufialo,  elk,  deer,  antelope,  beann- 
which  traverse  the  forest,  not  by  compass,  but 
by  an  instinct  whidi  leads  them  always  the 
right  way,  to  the  lowest  passes  in  the  mountains, 
the  shallowest  fords  in  the  riTers,  the  richest  pas- 
tures in  the  fbrests,  the  best  salt  springs,  and  the 
shortest  practicable  lines  between  remote  points. 
They  travel  thousands  of  miles,  have  their  an- 
nual migrations  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
never  miss  the  best  and  shortest  routs.  These 
are  tiie  best  engineers  to  lay  out  aroad  in  a  new 
country ;  the  Indian  follows  them,  and  hence  a 
bufialo  road  becomes  a  war  path.  The  first 
white  hunters  followed  the  same  trails  in.pttr- 
auing  their  game,  and  after  that  the  boflklo  road 
become  the  wagon  rood  of  the  white  man;  and 
finally  the  macadaiftized  or  railroad  of  the  sden* 
tific  man.  It  all  resolves  itself  into  the  same 
thing,  into  the  same  buf&lo  road ;  and  thence 
the  bufialo  becomes  the  first  and  safest  engineer. 
Thus  it  has  been  here,*  the  countries  we  inhabit, 
and  the  history  of  which  is  so  fhmiltsr. 

The  present  national  road  from  Cumberland 
over  the  Alleghaniee,  was  the  military  road  of 
General  Braddock,  which  had  been  the  buflalo 
path  of  the  wild  animals.  So 'of  the  two  roads 
fiom  Western  Virginia  to  Kentucky ;  one  through 
the  gap  in  the  Cumberiand  mountains,  the  other 
down  the  valley  of  the  Kenhawa.  They  were 
both  the  war  path  of  the  Indians  and  the  trav- 
elling route  of  the  buffido,  and  theb  firat  scqusint- 
ances  the  early  hunters.  Buf&loes  made  tham 
in  going  from  the  salt  springs  on  tiie  Holston  to 
the  rich  pastures  and  salt  springs  of  Kentucky ; 
Indians  followed  them  first  white  hunters  aftor- 
wards— and  that  is  the  way  Kentucky  was  ds^ 
covered.  In  more  than  a  hundred  years  no 
nearer  or  better  routes  hsTe  been  found ;  and 
science  now  makes  her  improved  roads  exsctly 
where  the  buffido's  foot  first  marked  the  way, 
and  the  hnnter*s  foot  afbBrwards  followed  him. 
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LATEST  FASHIONS. 
[At  die  request  of  loiDe  of  oar  mbecriben  and 
agents,  we  give  •  cat  ef  the  Feshione  in  our 
present  nnmber;  tnd,  if  we  find  it  dcsirmble,  we 
may  give  others  occasionally.] 

Figure  I. — Dreit  fur  a  Petite  Soiree,  or 
Piuin  Dinner  Par (jr.~-Robe  of  dark  rose-co- 
lored hroch^  satin.  Tke  skirt  is  quite  plain,  and 
may  be  worn  without  a  corsage,  as  the  upper 
part  of  the  figure  is  completely  covered  by  a 
black  velvet  pardessus  or  polka,  which  ftstens 
up  closely  to  the  throat  The  skirt  or  hasguine 
of  the  polka  is  rather  short,  and  is  cut  out  in 
scaUopa  and  finished  with  very  narrow  lace  edg- 
ing. Tke  sleeves  are  demi-Jong,  wide  at  the 
ends,  and  finished  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
basquine*  Full  under-sleeves  of  white  lace,  and 
a  very  small  collar  round  Ae  throat  Head-dress 
of  rose-colored  velvet  and  Mack  lace. 

BoNHBTs. — ^Those  which  are  most  worn  this 
season  are  extremely  open  in  fit>nt,  ss  seen  in 
figure  2,  but  close  at  the  ears.  They  are  mode- 
rately trimmed,  consisting  of  mchee  of  lace, 
leaves  and  fiowers  of  velvet,  nmutU  of  nbbon 
and  velvet,  and  feathers.  The  interior  is  some- 
times decorated  in  a  fanciful  manner,  having 
gumituree  composed  of  cHottx,  or  a  bunch  of 
ribbons  of  the  same  color  as  the  bonnet,  only  in 
difierent  shades :  for  example,  a  ckou  of  green 
ribbon  composed  of  the  lightest  shades,  the  bon- 
net of  a  very  dark  green.  Most  of  the  crowns 
are  made  oS  ^hjb  jockey  ibrm,  that  is,  round,  but 
not  plain,  being  generally  covered  with  folds  or 
fiillings,  according  to  the  fancy  or  taste  of  the 
modiite.  The  curtain  b  now  an  important  part 
of  the  bonnet,  and  requires  great  care  in  the 
placing,  as  it  gives  a  youthfbl  appearance  to  the 
bonnet,  if  properly  put  on. 

HiukD-iiBBssts  are  now  extremely  rich  and 
tasty  in  their  appearance.  Figure  3  shows  a 
pretty  style  of  eo'jfttre  for  a  miss,  in  a  ball  cos- 
tume, the  flowers  being  natural,  if  possible. 
Some  of  the  latest  no^ties  for  head-dresses  are 
those  composed  of  gold  ribbon,  or  silver  and  silk 
intermixed,  the  colors  being  of  the  finest  charac- 
ter. Some  are  formed  of  long  velvet  leaves  in 
shaded  green,  pink  and  white ;  while  others,  of  a 
gretuu  color,  are  sable  and  gold.  Several  pretty 
uttle  head-dresses  lor  home  costume  have  ap- 
peared, composed  entirely  of  shaded  ribbon-vel- 
vets, or  a  square  net-work  of  various  colors, 
which  have  a  novel  and  picturesque  appearance. 

Fashioxablx  Colobs  are  dark,  rich  and  full, 
such  as  frenatf  narcurai,  dark  green,  reddish 
brown,  violet,  and  a  reddish  gray ;  while  white, 
amber,  poiple^  and  pink  preduninate  for  evening 
dreesss. 

Oejtermi  ob$ervali»iu  on  JTmAmu  and  Drem, 

Ball  dresses  composed  of  light,  transparent 
textures  are  always  very  fully  trimmed.  On 
dresses  of  tuUe  we  have  occasionally  observed  two 
or  three  deep  fkMinces  of  the  same,  each  flounce 
edged  with  quillings  of  ribbon.  We  have  seen 
a  dress  d  tulle  with  a  double  jvtbe  naariy  cov- 


ered frith  narrow  flounoes  or  frills  of  ribbon  and 
tulle,  edged  with  blonde ;  and  also  one  trimmed 
vrith  frills  and  bouillonn^es  intermingled. 

A  very  pretty  ball  dress  has  been  made  in  the 
following  style : — The  skirt  er  slip  ot  pink  silk 
is  edged  with  a  fontange  of  satin  ribbon.  OVer- 
the  eilk  skirt  is  a  dress  of  pink  tulle,  trimmed  to 
the  height  of  the  knees  with  two  deep  flounces, 
each  calloped  and  edged  with  three  quillings  of 
ribbons  and  two  bouillonn^es  of  tulle,  one  quill- 
ing of  the  ribbon  being  placed  at  the  edge  of  the 
flounce,  another  between  the  two  boutUonn^es, 
and  a  third  above  the  uppermost  bouillonn^e. 
Another  skirt  or  jube  descends *nearly  to  the  top  ' 
of  the  second  flounce.  It  is  in  the  tunic  (arm, 
and  consists  of  a  deep  flounce  of  lace,  the  upper 
edge  affixed  to  the  waist  Thi^  lace  jube  is 
gathered  up  at  the  right  side,  nearly  in  front  of 
the  dress,  and  fastened  by  a  bouquet  of  flowers 
with  pendent  sprays.  The  corsage  opens  to  a 
point  in  front  of  the  waist,  and  is  ornamented 
with  a  lace  berthe. 

We  may  notice  an  elegant  evening  dress  in- 
tended for  slight  mourning.  It  is  of  lilac  silk ; 
the  skirt  trimmed  with  two  deep  flounces,  edged 
with  embroideiy  in  black  silk.  The  pattern  of 
the  embroidery  is  a  beautiful  wreath,  and  it  is 
intermingled  with  small  jet  beads.  Over  each 
flounce  hangs  a  row  of  black  lace,  sufficiently 
deep  to  reach  to  the  top  of  the  embroidery.  The 
lace  flounces  are  looped  up,  the  one  on  the  right 
and  the  other  on  the  left  side,  by  a  small  bou- 
quet of  flowers  composed  of  black  and  lilac  vel- 
vet intermingled  with  jet  beads.  The  cordage 
has  a  shawl  berthe  of  black  lace.  The  short 
sleeves  are  trimmed  with  frills  of  lace,  and  looped 
up  by  agrafes  of  black  velvet  foliage  and  jet  A 
stomacher  of  jet  is  worn  in  the  centre  of  the 
corsage.  In  the  hair,  bouquets  of  heartsease,  one 
on  each  side,  fixed  by  a  small  bow  with  long 
ends  of  black  velvet  ribbon ;  the  latter  reaching 
nearly  to  the  waist 

Cloaks  of  various  elegant  patterns  and  rich 
material,  are  worn ;  chiefly  velvet,  with  elegant 
ornaments.  The  most  admired  s^le  for  a  cloak 
is  black  velvet,  having  three  rich  agraffto,  or 
fastenings,  of  pa^tementerie,  drooping  with  long, 
graceful,  sofl-looking  taasels;  the  first  agrafe 
closes  the  cloak  at  the  throat ;  the  second  is  put 
on  at  about  the  middle,  and  the  third  at  the 
lower  part  Five  rows  of  chain  lace  black  satin, 
border  the  doak  all  around,  as  well  as  the  sleeves. 
Another  elegant  style  is  a  doak  of  narearat 
velvet,  a  kind  of  deep  red,  lined  with  white  satin, 
quilted  in  flowers  and  leaves,  and  endided  with 
a  band  of  martin  sable  of  considerable  depth ;  a 
cape,  or  etole^  of  the  same  kind  of  fur  descends 
upon  the  side  of  the  front  so  as  to  join  the  lower 
band.  There  is  also  upon  the  sleeves,  which  are 
cut  square  and  vexy  wide,  a  deep  bluid.  Those 
of  a  more  matronly  description  are  generally 
trimmed  with  nine  rows  of  waved  galvnt  upon 
the  sleeves,  the  fronts  bemg  encircled  with  five 
rows  of  the  same  kind  of  trimming ;  a  rich  fiinge 
a  quarter  of  a  yanl  in  depth,  having  a  netted  or 
waved  beading,  is  plsced  in  addition  to  the  fowa 
oigakn  upoQ  the  loiwer  part  of  die  doak. 
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REAL  LIFE. 

TlM  Despnir  of  a  Disappointed  Love— A  ^d  Scene  in 
1  Telegraph  Office. 

The  Cleveland  Plaindealer  furnishes  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  a  pitiable  scene  which  occur- 
red not  long  since  in  the  telegraph  office  of  that 
dty:^ 

A  case  of  melancholy  interest,  to  one  of  the 
parties  at  least,  occurred  here  the  other  day, 
which  we  will  relate  for  the  public  good.  A 
young  lady,  (we  forbear  names,  although  known,) 
arrived  here  from  the  State  of  New  York,  on  her 
way  into  the  southern  part  of  th&  State,  whither 
she  was  going  to  consummate  a  marriage  con- 
tract entered  into  some  ten  years  since.  Her 
intended  was  a  young  man  who  had  been  bom 
and  reared  near  her  father's  residence,  but  who 
In  all  things  did  not  suit  the  *<old  folks,"  and 
consequently  the  latter  opposed  the  match.  The 
result  was,  the  young  man  left  the  country,  but 
haa  kept  up  a  most  intimate  correspondence 
with  the  lady  ever  since,  until  last  summer  he 
informed  her  by  letter  that  as  she  could  not  be 
married  at  home  she  had  better  meet  him  at 
,  in  this  State,  in  the  month  of  August,  and 
be  married.  To  this  she  consented,  but  it  was 
found  inconvenient  for  her  to  leave  home  at  that' 
time,  and  she  did  not  arrive  on  her  mission  of 
love  until  a  few  days  since. 

She  stopped  at  one  of  our  best  hotels,  prepara- 
toiy  to  her  voyage  south.  She  appeared  cheer- 
fiil,  was  exceedingly  well  dressed,  sported  a  gold 
watch  and  other  paraphernalia  peculiar  to  the 
"gentility."  Previous  to  her  departure  she 
stepped  into  the  telegraph  office  to  inform  her 
lover,  who.  by  the  way,  was  an  operator  himaelC 
stationed  in  a  southern  office  on  the  same  line, 
that  she  had  got  so  far  on  her  joyous  way  and 
would  like  to  hear  from  him  at  this  point  After 
her  despatch  was  sent  and  waiting  a  reply,  one 
of  the  operators,  who  was  very  well  acquainted 
with  her  intended,  remarked,  that  the  young 
man  to  whom  she  had  sent  her  message  had 
ftdlen  into  a  **  streak  of  luck."  The  young  lady 
was  observed  to  startle  considerably,  and  asked 
what  he  meant  by  a  *^  streak  of  luck."  He  told 
her  that  the  young  man  was  married.  She  fell 
back  in  her  chair  and  fiiinted,  almost  instantly. 

The  operators  and  clerks  were  much  fright- 
ened, but  managed  to  bring  her  to  by  the  use  of 
water,  dec  She  could  not  believe  the  report, 
and  requested  them  to  telegraph  again  and  as- 
certain the  truth.  The  operator  stepped  to  his 
key,  called  the  office  where  the  young  man  was 
employed,  but  found  him  not  in.  A  clerk  in  the 
office,  however,  answered  the  message,  saying 

Mr. was  actually  married  on  the  17th  of 

October,  and  was  then  **  keeping  house."  When 
this  was  read  to  the  weeping  lady  she  instantly 
swooned  away  again,  and  for  a  time  seemed 
quite  lifeless.  She  was  resuscitated  and  taken 
to  her  hotel  in  a  most  frantic  condition,  where 
for  the  whole  day  she  remained  entirely  insane. 

*'  Oh,  frief  berond  all  otlier  grief,  wbea  ikte 
First  kaves  the  yoang  lieart  desolau 


In  the  wide  world,  witbout  that  only  tie. 
For  which  it  wiihed  to  live  or  feared  to  die.** 

Kind  care  and  time,  that  curer  of  moet  hearts' 
diseases,  have  now  nearly  restored  her.  She 
ezhibiU  letters  showing  with  what  fidelity  she 
had  trusted  in  the  one  now  false  to  her;  that 
during  the  ten  years  of  their  engagement  she  had 
refused  several  offers;  had  furnished  her  be- 
trothed money — her  parents  being  rich  and  he 
poor — ^had  endured  the  contumely  of  her  friends 
at  home  opposed  to  the  match ;  and  all  for  his 
sake.  She  is  now  in  our  dty,  among  strangers^ 
alone,  as  it  were,  in  the  world,  having  dai^es- 
tinely  left  her  Other's  roof  to  meet  her  lover 
here,  and  now  deserted  by  him ;  her  constitution 
shattered  and  spirit  broken.  Earth  seldom  pro- 
duces, in  human  fbrm,  so  miserable  an  object 
No  wonder  she  went  mad : 

**  Her  wretched  brain  gave  way. 

And  ehe  become  a  wreeic  at  random  driven. 
Without  one  flinpee  of  reason  or  of  heaven.*' 

She  is  now  better,  but  the  picture  of  desolation. 
Young  men  can  here  see  the  danger  of  trifling 
with  such  affections,  yea,  the  dark  sin  of  creating 
hopes  or  raising  expectations  in  a  heart  too  true 
and  confiding  to  survive  such  disappointment 

[It  may  be  possible  that  the  young  man  above 
alluded  to  is  not  so  much  to  blame  in  the  case  as 
appears  at  first  sight  It  seems  that  she  was  to 
meet  him,  according  to  arrangement,  some  months 
eariier  than  she  did.  He  may  have  been  disap- 
pointed, and  thought  she  was  fickle,  and  out  of 
revenifc,  inconsiderately  married  another,  with- 
out waiting  for  an  explanation.  We  do  not  say 
that  this  va9  the  case ;  but  there  is  a  possibility 
of  its  having  been  so ;  and  consequently,  if  so, 
the  young  lady  would  have  to  take  a  share  of 
the  blame  to  herselfl  **  Procrastinations  are  dan- 
gerous."— Ed.  JVtw  Magazine*] 

CHLOROFORM. 
A  discovery  of  another  property  of  Chloroform 
has  just  been  announced  by  two  French  gentle- 
men, who  simultaneously,  and  without  any  con- 
sultation with  each  other,  found  that  chloroform 
is  an  antUeeptie  of  marvellous  virtue,  prevent- 
ing animal  decomposition  after  death,  or  prompt- 
ly checking  it  if  already  commenced.  Muscular 
flesh  and  all  animal  tissues,  mdien  subjected  to 
its  action,  become  fixed  for  a  long  period  cX  time 
in  the  precise  form  and  condition  in  which  they 
may  happen  to  be  at  the  moment  of  application, 
and  natural  colors,  even  to  the  lightest  and 
most  delicate  shades,  are  preserved  without  the 
slightest  change.  The  French  Academy  of  Sd- 
enoe  is  about  to  make  some  inrtlier  investig»* 
tions  to  verify  this  remarkable  discovery,  from 
which  so  many  benefits  may  be  expected  in  tiie 
preservation  of  military  and  naval  stores,  animal 
food  ill  sea  voyages,  and  its  applicability  to  • 
variety  of  other  usefbl  purposes. 
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GENOVEVA     OP     BRABANT. 


Thb  Story  of  the  eDgnving  illastnites  an 
old  and  affecting  story,  with  which  all  Grer- 
man  children  are  familiar.  Genoveva  of 
Brabant  was  a  yooofif  and  beautiful  woman, 
aaya  the  account  which  has  been  handed 
down  through  many  generations,  and  wife  to 
Count  Sieg&ied,  a  n^le  baron,  whose  castle 
stood  in  the  country  which  lies  between 
those  two  shining  rivers,  the  Rhine  and  the 
Rhone.  He  had  scarcely  been  married  to 
her  two  months,  however,  when  he  was 
called  away  from  her  he  so  dearly  loved,  to 
join  the  emperor  in  beating  back  the  Sara- 
cens, who  were  making  themselves  formida- 
ble by  their  conquests.  Scarcely  had  Count 
Siegfried  departed,  when  Grolo,  the  steward, 
who  had  been  left  in  command  of  the  castle, 
assumed  all  the  airs  and  anthority  of  a  roas- 
ter, and  even  made  in&moos  proposals  to 
Genoveva  herself;  and  upon  being  repulsed 
with  the  utmost  abhorrence  by  the  Countess, 
to  revenge  himself,  he  sent  word  secretly  to 
the  Count  that  his  wife  bad  dishonored  him. 
An  immediate  order  for  her  execution  from 
the  too  credulous  and  infuriated  husband 
was  the  consequence.  She  was  accordingly 
taken  from  the  dungeon,  in  which  she  had 
been  confined  for  many  months,  together 
with  her  little  son,  and  led  by  two  of  the 
retainers  to  the  depths  of  a  great  forest,  some 
distance  from  the  castle.  And  here  the 
soldiers  would  have  taken  the  young  child 
from  Genoveva,  before  killing  her,  but  she 
implored  so  piteously,  and  so  clasped  it  with 
all  the  energy  of  maternal  love,  that,  as  with 
the  ruffian  in  the  story  of  the  Babes  in  the 
Wood^  pity  triumphed  in  their  savage  breasts, 
and  they  determined  not  to  kill  her,  and  to 
leave  her  the  child,  on  condition  that  she 
piomised  never  to  come  aeain  out  of  the 
wood.  And  thus  she  was  left  in  the  wide 
forest,  with  her  poor  naked  infant,  to  die. 
Steinbruck,  the  artist,  has  chosen  this  mo- 
ment for  his  picture.  She  is  sitting  down  at 
the  foot  of  a  great  tree,  the  agony  of  despair 
dwelling  in  her  countenance.  Wandering 
in  search  of  some  shelter,  she  at  length 
reached  a  great  cave:  here  at  least  was  a 


covering  for  her  head;  but,  alas!  she  was 
without  food  or  water.  But  God  tempers 
the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb;  and  as  she 
looked  round  in  the  agony  of  hunger,  the 
trailing  stem  of  a  gourd  seemed  as  irit  were 
creeping  towards  her,  and  her  ear  became 
aware  of  the  trickling  waters  of  a  fountain. 
Then  suddenly  the  dry  leaves  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  cave  began  to  rustle,  and  pre- 
sently a  slender-limbed  doe  came  trotting  up 
to  her  and  nestled  by  her  side :  the  doe  readi- 
ly gave  up  its  milk  for  Little  Sorrowful,  for 
80  was  the  child  called  by  its  mother.  Geno- 
veva and  her  boy  remained  in  the  forest  for 
seven  years — the  bitter  cold  of  winter  com- 
pensated  by  the  splendor  of  the  summer,  and 
all  the  beauties  which  nature  so  prodigally 
displays  at  that  glad  season.  The  Tittle 
child  grew  strong  and  beautiful,  and  blessed 
its  mother's  ear  by  whispering  her  name; 
but  Genoveva  wasted  fast  away  under  the 
burden  of  her  great  sorrow,  that  her  husband 
thought  of  her  with  shame.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  Count  Siegfried  returned  from  the 
wars,  and  the  villainy  of  Golo,  the  false 
steward,  was  discovered;  and  the  remorse 
of  the  noble  Count  for  hie  too  hasty  order  for 
bis  Genoveva*s  death  was  slowly  consuming 
him,  when  a  faithful  friend,. £y  way  of  divert* 
ing  him  from  his  melancholy,  induced  him  to 
join  a  great  hunting  party.  As  the  Count 
rode  along  in  the  forest  he  started  a  doe,  and 
following  its  track  he  was  led  to  a  cavern. 
It  was  the  same  doe  that  had  nourished  Geno- 
veva and  her  child.  And  in  the  two  human 
beings  clad  in  sheepskin  he  beheld  his  wife 
and  child.  They  were  restored  amid  the 
rejeicing  of  the  people  to  the  castle  home 
from  which  they  had  been  so  cruelly  ban- 
ished, the  doe  accoropanving  them ;  and  so 
good  was  the  lady  to  the  inhabitants,  that 
after  ber  death  she  was  reverenced  as  a 
saint,  and  ibr  nearly  a  htmdred  years  after- 
wards, hoary-headed  men  prided  themselves 
on  being  able  to  say-***  When  I  was  a  little 
child  I  was  taken  to  see  Genoveva.**  The 
principal  events  of  this  story,  according  to 
all  accooBta,  are  founded  upon  facts,  which 
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have  been  moulded  into  a  poetic  form  by 
their  passage  through  many  generations  of 
dreamy  German?,  until  in  our  later  times 
comes  the  artist  with  his  pencil,  and  embo- 
dies them  all  in  this  charming  picture.  How 


singalarly  some  simple  facts,  such  as  these, 
running  their  course  through  ages,  gather 
fresh  delights  at  every  stop,  and  at  last  burst 
into  perfect  beauty  under  the  inspiring  touch 
of  the  painter,  poet,  and  musician ! 

[People'!  Journal. 


[Prom  Bartlett*!  -  Nile  Boat."] 

SCENES  IN  EGYPT.  — THE  PYRAMIDS. 


How  many  illustrious  travellers  in  all 
aires  have  eat  and  ^zed  upon  the  scene 
around !  and  how  endless  are  the  specula- 
liond  in  which  they  have  induleed  !  •♦  The 
epochs,  the  builders,  and  the  objects  of  the 
pyramids,"  says  Gliddon,  "  had,  for  two  thous- 
and years,  been  dreams,  iallacies,  or  myste- 
ries." To  be^in  at  the  beginning,  some 
Itave  supposedthemtobeantidiluvian;  others, 
that  they  were  built  by  the  children  of  Noah 


to  escape  from  a  second  flood — by  Nimrod, 
by  the  Pali  of  Hindostan,  and  even  the  an- 
cient Irish.  It  was  a  fiivorite  theory  until 
very  lately,  that  they  were  the  work  of  the 
captive  Israelites.  The  Arabians  attribated 
them  to  the  Gens  or  Genii ;  others  to  a  race 
of  Titans.  Some  have  supposed  them  to 
have  been  the  irranariee  built  by  Joseph; 
others,  intended  for  his  tomb,  or  tliose  of  the 
Pharaoh  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea,  or  of  the 


THE  FntAMlDS. 


(mil  A  pie.  Yeates  thinks  they  roon  followed 
the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  both  had  the  same 
common  iesign ;  while,  according  to  others, 
they  were  built  with  the  spoils  of  Solomon^s 
temple  aad  the  riches  of  the  queen  of  Sheba. 
They  haiw  been  regarded  as  temples  of 
Tenu^  fis  reservoirs  for  purifying  the  waters 
of  the  Nile,  as  erec.ted  for  astronomical  or 
mathomalieal  purpoees,  or  intended  to  pro- 
tect the  urall^  of  tne  Nile  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  sand«  of  the  desert  (this  notable 
tbeoqic,  ikeo^  is  quite  recent;)  in  short,  for 


every  conceivable  or  inconceivable  purpose 
that  could  be  imagined  by  superstitious  awe, 
by  erudition  fi^roping  without  data  in  the 
dark,  or  reasoning  upon  the  scanty  and  suspi- 
cious evidence  of  Grecian  writers.  At  length, 
after  a  silence  of  thousands  of  years,  the  dis- 
coveries of  Champollion  have  enabled/  the 
monuments  to  tell  their  own  tale;  their ^my»- 
terv  has  been,  in  flfreat  measure,  unraveled, 
and  the  names  of  Uietr  founders  ascertained. 
The  explorations  of  Colonel  Vyse,  Perring, 
and  recently  of  Lepshia,  have  brought  to 
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li^t  tho  remains  of  no  lea  than  wixtff^tune 
pyramids,  extending  in  a  line  from  Abouroaah 
to  Dashoor.  These,  by  the  discovery  of  the 
names  of  their  foanders,  are  proved  to  have 
been  a  succesBion  of  royal  mauaolea,  forming 
the  most  sublime  Necropolis  in  the  world. 
The  size  of  each  difierent  pjrramid  is  sup- 
posed to  bear  relation  to  the  length  of  the 
reign  of  its  builder,  being  commenced  with 
the  delving  of  a  tomb  in  the  rock  fer  him  at 
his  accession,  over  which  a  fresh  lajrer  of 
stones  was  added  every  year  until  ms  de- 
cease, when  the  monument  was  finished  and 
closed  up.  Taking  the  number  of  these 
Menifhite  sovereigns  and  the  average  length 
of  their  reigns,  the  gradual  construction  of 
the  pyramids  would,  therefore,  it  is  presumed, 
extend  over  a  period,  in  round  numbers^  of 
some  sirteen  hundred  ifeart !  Imagination 
is  left  to  ccmceive  the  antecedent  period  re- 
quired for  the  slow  ibrmatioil  of  the  alluvial 
valley  of  the  Nile  until  it  become  fit  for  hu- 
man habitation,  whether  it  was  first  peopled 
by  an  indigenous  race,  or  by  an  Asiatic  im- 
mi^ttop,  already  bringing  with  them  from 
their  Asiatic  birth-place  the  elements  of  civi- 
liation,  or  whether  they  grew  up  on  the 
spot,  and  the  long,  long  ages  that  might  have 
lapsed,  and  the  progress  that  must  have 
been  made,  before  monuments  so  wonderfiil 
could  have  been  erected. 

Such  is  the  latest  theory,  we  believe,  of  the 
constnicticm  and  import  of  the  pyramids. 

The  entrance  to  the  great  pyramid  is 
about  forty  foet  from  the  ground.  At  the 
entrance,  the  stones  follow  the  inclination  of 
the  paasage ;  there  are  a  few  fooUboles  to  aid 
yon  in  descending  the  slippery  blocks.  Stoop- 
ing down  at  the  entrance  of  the  low  passage, 
four  feet  high,  we  began  the  sloping  descent 
into  the  interbr.  The  first  passage  continues 
on  a  elope,  down  to  a  subterranean  room ; 
but  at  the  distance  of  106  feet,  a  block  of 
granite  closes  it;  and  an  upper  passage  as- 
cends from  this  po'mt  at  an  angle  ot  27^. 
Climbing  by  a  few  steps  into  the  second  pas- 
sage, you  ascend  to  the  entmooe  of  the  great 
gallery.  From  this  point  a  horizontal  pas- 
sage leads  into  what  is  called  the  Queen's 
Chamber,  which  is  smalU  and  roofed  by  long 
blocks,  resting  against  each  other,  and  form- 
ing an  angle :  its  height  to  this  point  is  about 
twen^  feet  There  is  a  niche  in  the  east 
end,  where  the  Arabs  have  broken  the  stones 
in  search  far  treasure ;  and  Sir  6.  Wilkinson 
thinks,  that  •^if  the  pit  where  the  king*s 
body  was  deposited  does  exist  in  any  of  these 
rooms,  it  should  be  looked  for  beneath  this 
niche.*^  He  remarks  besides,  that  this  cham« 
ber  stands  under  the  apex  of  the  pyramid. 
At  the  base  of  the  great  gallery,  to  which  we 
now  return,  is  the  mouth  of  what  is  called 
Ibe  well,  a  narrow  fonnel-efaaped  passage^ 


leading  down  to  the  chamber  at  the  base  of 
the  edifice,  hollowed  in  the  rock,  and  if  the 
theory  of  Dr.  Lepeius  is  correct,  originally 
contaming  the  body  of  the  founder.  The 
long  ascending  slope  of  the  great  gallery, 
six  feet  wide,  is  formed  by  successive  courses 
of  masoniy  overlaying  each  other,  and  ihvm 
narrowing  the  passage  toward  the  top. 

Advancing  158  reet  up  this  impressive 
avenue,  we  come  to  a  horizontal  passage, 
where  four  granite  portcullises,  descending 
through  grooves,  once  opposed  additional  ob- 
stacles to  the  rash  curiosity  or  avarice  which 
might  tempt  any  to  invade  the  eternal  silence 
of  the  sepulchral  chamber,  which  thev  be- 
sides ccmcealed;  but  the  cunning  of  the 
spoiler  has  been  there  of  oM,  the  device  was 
vain,  and  yon  are  now  enabled  to  enter  this^ 
the  principal  apartment  in  the  pyramid,  and 
called  the  King's  Chamber,  entirely  con- 
structed of  red  granite,  as  is  also  the  sarco- 
phagus, the  lid  and  contents  of  which  had 
been  removed.  This  is  entirely  plain,  and 
without  hierojglyphics;  the  more  singular,  as 
it  seems  to  be  ascertained  that  they  were 
then  in  use.  The  sarcophagus  rests  upon  aa 
enormous  granite  block,  which  may,  as  sug- 
gested by  Mrs.  Poole,  in  her  minute  account 
of  the  interior,  have  been  placed  to  mark  the 
entrance  to  a  deep  vault  or  pit  beneath. 
There  are  some  small  holes  in  the  walls  of 
the  chamber,  the  purpose  of  which  was  for 
ventilation,  as  at  length  discovered  by  CoL 
Howard  Vvsa. 

Above  the  King's  Chamber,  and  onlv  to 
be  reached  by  a  narrow  passage,  ascending 
at  the  south-east  comer  of  the  great  gallery, 
having  notches  in  which  pieces  of  wood  were 
formerly  inserted,  and  from  the  top  of  that, 
along  another  passage,  is  the  small  chamber 
discovered  by  Mr.  Davison ;  its  height  is  only 
three  feet  six  inches;  above  it  are  four  other 
similar  nichss,  discovered  by  Colonel  Howard 
Vyse,  the  topmost  of  which  is  angular.  Wil- 
kinson supposes  that  the  sole  purpose  of  these 
chambers  is  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the 
King's  Chamber,  and  here  was  discovered 
the  cartouche  containing  the  name  of  the 
founder,  Suphis,  identioil  with  that  found 
upon  the  tablets  in  Wady  Maghara,  in  the 
desert  of  Mount  SinaL 

The  second  pyramid,  generally  attributed, 
though  without  hieroglyphical  confirmation, 
to  Cephrenes,  is  more  ancient  and  roder  in 
its  masonry  than  that  of  Cheops.  Standmg 
on  higher  ground,  it  has  fix)m  some  points  an 
appearance  of  greater  height  than  that  of  the 
sreat  pyramid,  and  its  dimensions  are  hardly 
less  stupendous.  It  is  di£tingui{>hed  by  hav- 
ing a  portion  of  the  smooth  casing  yet  re- 
maining, with  which  all  the  pyramids  were 
once  covered,  and  it  is  a  great  feat  to  climb 
up  this  dangerous,  slippery  sur&oe  to  the 
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sammit.  Yet  there  are  plenty  of  Arabe  who 
^r  a  trifling  beckshish  will  dash  '*down 
Cheops  and  up  Cephrenes"  with  incredible 
celerity.  Its  interior  arrangements  differ 
from  those  of  the  great  pyramid,  in  that  in 
accordance  with  Lepsius's  theory,  the  sarco- 
phagus of  the  builder  is  sunk  m  the  floor, 
and  not  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  edifice. 
The  gbry  of  opening  this  pyramid  is  due  to 
the  enterprizing  BelzonL 

The  third  pyramid  is  of  much  smaller  di- 
mensions than  the  two  others,  but  beautifully 
constructed.  It  was  the  work,  as  is  proved 
by  the  discovery  of  his  name,  of  Mycerinus 
or  Mencheres,  whose  wooden  coffin  in  the 
British  Museum,  very  simple  and  unoma- 
mented,  as  well  as  the  desiccated  body,  sup- 
posed to  be  that  of  the  monarch  himself,  has 
probably  attracted  the  notice  of  our  readers. 
This  pyramid  is  double,  i.  e.,  cased  over 
with  a  distinct  covering.  Besides  these  prin- 
cipal ones,  there  are  still  stand injgr  other  and 
smaller  pyramids,  more  or  less  entire,  grou]^ 
about  these  larger  ones,  and  forming  a  portion 
of  this  stupendous  Necropolis  of  Memphis. 


[Fh>in  HoufohoUL  Words.] 

THE  HEART-REVEALINGS  OF  JOHN 
MIDDLETON. 

I  WAS  bom  at  Sawley,  where  the  shadow 
of  Pendle  Hill  falls  at  sunrise.  I  suppose 
Sawley  sprang  up  into  a  village  in  the  time 
of  the  monks,  who  had  an  abbev  there. 
Many  of  the  cottages  are  strange  old  places ; 
others  again  are  built  of  the  abbey  stones, 
mixed  up  with  the  shale  from  the  neighbour- 
ing quarries ;  and  you  may  see  many  a  quaint 
bit  of  carving  worked  into  the  walls,  or  form- 
ing the  lintels  of  the  doors.  There  is  a  row 
ofhouses,  built  still  more  recently,  where  one 
Mr.  Peel  came  to  live  there  for  the  sake  of 
the  water-power,  and  gave  the  plac-e  a  fillip 
into  something  like  lire ;  though  a  different 
kind  of  life,  as  I  take  it,  from  the  grand  slow 
ways  folks  bad  when  the  monks  were  about. 

Now  it  was — six  o*clock,  ring  the  b^ll, 
throng  to  the  factory ;  sharp  home  at  twelve ; 
and  even  at  night,  when  work  was  done,  we 
hardly  knew  how  to  walk  stowly*  we  had 
been  so  bustled  all  day  long,  I  can't  recol- 
lect the  time  when  I  did  not  go  to  the  facto- 
ry. My  father  used  to  drag  me  there  when 
I  was  quite  a  little  fellow,  in  order  to  wind 
reels  for  him.  I  never  remember  my  mother. 
I  should  have  been  a  better  man  than  I  have 
been,  if  I  had  only  had  a  notion  of  the  sound 
of  her  voice,  or  the  look  on  her  face. 

My  father  and  I  lodged  in  the  house  of  a 
man,  who  also  worked  in  the  ftctory.  We 
were  sadly  thron|red  in  Sawley,  so  many  peo- 
ple came  from  diffiirent  parts  of  the  ooontiy 


to  earn  a  livelihood  at  the  new  work;  and  it 
was  some  time  before  the  row  of  cottages  I 
have  spoken  of  could  be  built  While  they 
were  building  mv  father  was  turned  out  of 
his  lodffings  for  drinking  and  beine  disorder- 
ly, and  he  and  I  slept  in  the  brick-kiln;  that 
is  to  say,  when  wo  did  sleep  o'  nights ;  but, 
often  and  oAen,  we  went  poaching;  and 
many  a  hare  and  pheasant  have  I  rdled  up 
in  clay,  and  roasted  in  the  embers  of  the  kiln. 
Then,  as  followed  to  reason,  I  was  drowsy 
next  day,  over  my  work ;  but  father  had  no 
mercy  on  me  for  sleeping,  for  all  he  knew 
the  cause  of  it,  but  kicKed  me  where  I  lay,  a 
heavy  lump  on  the  factory-floor,  and  Qursed 
and  swore  at  me  till  I  got  up  for  very  fear, 
and  to  my  winding  again.  But  when  his 
back  was  turned  I  paid  him  off  with  heavier 
curses  than  he  had  ffiven  me,  and  longed  to 
be  a  man  that  I  might  be  revensed  on  him. 
The  words  1  then  spoke  I  would  not  now 
dare  to  repeat;  and  worse  than  hating  words, 
a  hating  heart  went  with  them.  I  forget  the 
Uroe  when  I  did  not  know  how  to  hate. 
When  I  first  came  to  read  and  learnt  about 
Ishmael,  I  thought  I  must  be  of  his  doomed 
race,  for  my  hand  was  against  every  man, 
and  every  roan*s  against  me.  But  1  was 
seventeen  or  more  before  I  cared  for  my  book 
enough  to  learn  to  read. 

After  the  row  of  works  was  finished,  ftther 
took  one,  and  set  up  for  himself,  in  letting 
lodgings.  1  can't  say  much  for  the  furnish* 
ing ;  but  there  was  plenty  of  straw,  and  we 
kept  up  good  fires ;  and  there  is  a  set  of  peo* 
pie  wno  value  warmth  above  everything. 
The  worst  lot  about  the  place  lodged  with  u& 
We  used  to  have  a  supper  in  the  middle  of 
the  night ;  there  was  game  enough,  or  if 
there  was  no  game,  there  was  poultry  to  be 
had  for  the  stealinjgr.  By  day  we  all  made  a 
show  of  working  in  the  factory.  By  night 
we  feasted  and  drank. 

Now  this  web  of  my  life  was  black  enough 
and  coarse  enough ;  but  by  and  by,  a  little 
golden  filmy  thread  began  to  be  woven  in ; 
the  dawn  of  God's  mercy  was  at  hand. 

One  blowy  October  rooming,  as  1  saunter* 
ed  lazily  along  to  the  mill,  I  came  to  the  lit^ 
tie  wooden  bridge  over  a  brook  that  falls  into 
the  Bribble.  On  the  plank  there  stood  a 
child,  balancing  the  pitcher  on  her  head, 
with  which  she  had  been  to  fetch  water. 
She  was  so  light  on  her  feet  that,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  weight  of  the  pitcher,  I  almost 
believe  the  wind  would  have  taken  her  up,  and 
wafted  her  away  as  it  carries  off  a  blow-ball 
in  seed-time ;  her  blue  cotton  dress  was  blown 
before  her,  as  if  she  were  spreading  her 
wings  for  a  flight;  she  turned  her  face 
round,  as  if  to  ask  me  for  something,  but 
when  she  saw  who  it  was  she  hesitated,  for 
I  had  a  bad  name  in  the  villagei  and  1  doobt 
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not  she  had  been  warned  against  me.  fiut 
her  heart  was  loo  ranocent  to  be  distrustful ; 

00  she  said  to  me  timidly, 

*•  Please,  John  Middleton,  will  you  carry 
me  this  heavy  jug  just  over  the  bridge  1  ** 

It  was  the  very  first  time  I  had  ever  been 
spoken  to  gently.  I  was  ordered  here  and 
there  by  my  father  and  his  rough  compan- 
ions ;  I  was  abused  and  cursed  by  them  if  I 
fidled  in  doing  what  they  wished;  if  I  suc- 
ceeded, there  came  no  expression  of  thanks 
or  gratitude.  I  was  informed  of  facts  neces- 
sary for  me  to  know.  But  the  gentle  words 
of  request  or  entreaty  were  afore-time  un- 
known to  me,  and  now  their  tones  fall  on  my 
ear  soft  and  sweet  as  a  distant  peal  of  bells. 

1  wished  that  I  knew  how  to  speak  properly 
in  reply ;  but  though  we  were  of  the  same 
standing  as  regarded  wordly  circumstances, 
there  was  some  mighty  diflerence  between 
us,  which  made  me  unable  to  speak  in  her 
language  of  soft  words  and  modest  entreaty. 
There  was  nothing  for  me  but  to  take  up  the 
pitcher  in  a  kind*  of  gruff,  shy  silence,  and 
carry  it  over  the  bridge  as  she  had  asked  me. 
When  1  gave  it  her  Mck  again,  she  thanked 
me  and  tripped  away,  leaving  me,  word-less, 
gazing  after  her  like  an  awkward  lout  as  I 
wa&  I  knew  well  enough  who  she  was. 
She  was  grandchild  to  Eleanor  Hadfield,  an 
aged  woman,  who  was  reputed  as  a  witch  by 
my  father  and  his  set,  for  no  other  reason, 
that  I  can  make  out,  than  her  scorn,  dignity, 
and  fearlessness  of  rancour.  It  was  true  we 
often  met  her  in  the  grey  dawn  of  the  morn- 
ing when  we  returned  from  poaching,  and 
my  fiither  used  to  curse  her,  under  his  breath, 
for  a  witch,  such  as  were  burnt,  long  ago,  on 
Pendle  Hill  top;  but  I  had  heard  that  Elea- 
nor was  a  skilful  sick-nurse,  and  ever  ready 
to  give  her  services  to  those  who  were  ill ; 
and  I  believe  that  she  had  been  sitting  op 
through  the  night  (the  night  that  we  had 
been  spending  under  the  wild  heavens,  in 
deeds  as  wild\  with  those  who  were  appoint- 
ed to  die.  Nelly  was  her  orphan  grand- 
daughter; her  little  hand-maiden;  her  trea- 
sure ;  her  one  ewe  lamb.  Many  and  many 
a  day  have  I  watched  by  the  brook-side,  ho- 
ping that  some  happy  gust  of  wind,  coming 
with  opportune  bluster  down  the  hollow  of 
the  dale,  might  make  me  necessary  once 
more  to  her.  I  longed  to  hear  her  speak  to 
me  again.  1  said  the  words  she  had  used  to 
myself,  trying  to  catch  her  tone;  but  the 
chance  never  came  again.  I  do  not  know 
that  she  ever  knew  how  I  watched  for  her 
there.  1  found  out  that  she  went  to  school, 
and  nothing  would  serve  me  but  that  I  must 
go  too.  My  father  scoffed  at  me ;  I  did  not 
care.  I  knew  naught  of  what  reading  was, 
nor  that  it  was  likelv  that  I  should  be  laugh- 
ed at ;  I,  a  great  hulking  lad  of  seventeen  or 


upwards,  for  going  to  learn  my  A,  B,  C,  in 
the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  little  ones.  I  stood 
just  this  way  in  my  mind.  Nelly  was  at 
school ;  it  was  the  best  placo  for  seeing  her, 
and  hearing  her  voice  again.  Therefore  I 
would  go  toa  My  father  talked,  and  swore, 
and  threatened,  but  I  stood  it.  He  said  I 
should  leave  school,  weary  of  it  in  a  month. 
I  swore  a  deeper  oath  than  I  like  to  remem- 
ber, that  I  would  stay  a  year,  and  come  out  a 
reader  and  a  writer.  My  fkther  hated  the 
notion  of  folks  learning  to  read,  and  said  it 
took  all  the  spirit  out  of  them ;  besides,  he 
thought  he  had  a  right  to  every  penny  of  my 
wages,  and  though,  when  he  was  in  good  hu- 
mour, he  might  nave  given  me  many  a  jug 
of  ale,  he  grudged  my  two-pence  a  week 
for  schooling.  However,  to  school  I  went 
It  was  a  di&rent  place  to  what  I  had  thought 
it  before  I  went  inside.  The  girls  sat  on  one 
side  and  the  boys  on  the  other ;  so  I  was  not 
near  Nelly.  She  too  was  in  the  first  class; 
I  was  put  with  the  little  toddling  things  that 
could  hardly  run  alone.  The  master  sat  in 
the  middle,  and  kept  pretty  strict  watch  over 
us.  But  I  could  see  Nelly,  and  hear  her 
read  her  chapter ;  and  even  when  it  was  one 
with  a  long  list  of  hard  names,  such  as  the 
master  was  very  fond  of  giving  her,  to  show 
how  well  she  could  bit  them  off  without  spell- 
ing, I  thought  I  had  never  heard  a  prettier 
music.  Now  and  then  she  read  other  things. 
I  did  not  know  what  they  were,  true  or  false ; 
but  I  listened  because  she  read ;  and,  by  and 
by,  I  began  to  wonder.  I  remember  the  first 
word  I  ever  spoke  to  her  was  to  aek  her  (as 
we  were  coming  out  of  school)  who  was  the 
Father  of  whom  she  had  been  reading,  for 
when  she  said  the  words  **  Our  Father,**  her 
voice  dropped  into  a  soft,  holy  kind  of  low 
sound,  which  struck  me  more  than  any  loud 
reading,  it  seemed  so  loving  and  tender. 
When  I  asked  her  this,  she  looked  at  me 
with  her  great  blue  wondering  eyes,  at  first 
shocked ;  and  then,  as  it  were,  melted  down 
into  pitv  and  sorrow,  ehe  said  in  the  same 
way,  below  her  breath,  in  which  she  read  the 
words  «*  Our  Father," 

«« Dou*t  you  know  1  It  is  God.** 

"Godr* 

*<  Yes;  the  God  that  grandmother  tells  me 
about'* 

"  Tell  me  what  she  says,  will  you  t*'  So 
we  sat  down  on  the  hedge-bank,  she  a  little 
above  me,  while  I  look^  up  into  her  face, 
and  she  told  me  all  the  holy  texts  her  grand- 
mother had  taught  her,  as  explaining  ail  that 
could  be  explained  of  the  Almighty.  I  lis- 
tened in  silence,  for  indeed  I  was  overwhelm- 
ed with  astonishment  Her  knowledge  was 
principally  rote-knowledge;  she  was  too 
young  for  much  more ;  but  we,  in  Lanca- 
shire, speak  a  rough  kind  of  Bible  language, 
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and  the  texts  seemed  very  clear  to  me.  I 
rose  ap,  dazed  and  overpowered.  I  was  go- 
ing away  in  silence,  when  I  bethought  me  of 
my  manners,  and  turned  back,  and  said 
**  Thank  you,"  for  the  first  time  I  ever  re- 
member saying  it  in  my  life.  That  was  a 
great  day  for  me,  in  more  ways  than  one. 

I  was  always  one  who  could  keep  very 
steady  to  an  object  when  once  I  had  set  it  be- 
fore me.  My  object  was  to  know  Nelly.  I 
was  conscious  of  nothing  more.  But  it  made 
me  regardless  of  all  other  things.  Tiie  mas- 
ter might  scold,  the  little  ones  might  laugh ; 
I  bore  it  all  without  giving  it  a  second 
thought  I  kept  to  my  year,  and  came  out  a 
reader  and  writer ;  more,  however,  to  stand 
well  in  Nelly's  good  opinion,  than  because  of 
my  oath.  About  this  time,  my  ftither  com- 
mitted some  bad  crnel  deed,  and  had  to  fly 
the  country.  I  was  glad  he  went ;  for  I  had 
never  loved  or  cared  for  him,  and  wanted  to 
shake  myself  clear  of  his  set  But  it  was  no 
easy  matter.  Honest  folk  stood  aloof;  only 
bad  men  held  out  their  arms  to  me  with  a 
welcome.  Even  Nelly  seemed  to  have  a 
mixture  of  fear  now  with  her  kind  ways  to- 
wards me.  I  was  the  son  of  John  Middleton, 
who,  if  he  were  caught,  would  be  hung  at 
Lancaster  Castle.  I  thought  she  looked  at 
me  sometimes  with  a  sort  of  sorrowful  hor- 
ror. Others  were  not  forbearing  enough  to 
keep  their  expression  of  feeling  confined  to 
looks.  The  son  of  the  overlooker  at  the  mill 
never  ceased  twitting  me  with  my  father's 
crime;  he  now  brought  up  his  poaching 
against  him,  though  I  knew  very  well  how 
many  a  good  supper  he  himself  had  mado  on 
game  which  had  been  given  him  to  make  him 
and  his  father  wink  at  late  hours  in  the 
morning.  And  how  were  such  as  my  father 
to  come  honestly  by  game  t 
.  This  lad,  Dick  Jackson,  was  the  bane  of 
my  life.  He  was  a  year  or  two  older  than  I 
was,  and  had  much  power  over  the  men  who 
worked  at  the  mill,  as  he  could  report  to  his 
father  what  he  chose.  I  could  not  always 
hold  my  peace  when  he  '*  threaped"  me  with 
my  father's  sins,  but  gave  it  him  back  some- 
times in  a  storm  of  passion.  It  did  me  no 
good ;  only  threw  me  farther  from  the  com- 
pany of  better  men,  who  looked  aghast  and 
shocked  at  the  oaths  I  poured  out — blasphe- 
mous words  learnt  in  my  childhood,  which  I 
could  not  forget  now  that  I  would  fain  have 
purified  myself  of  them ;  while  all  the  time 
Dick  Jackson  stood  by,  with  a  mocking  smile 
of  intelligence;  and  when  I  had  ended, 
breathless  and  weary  with  spent  passion,  he 
would  turn  to  those  whose  respect  I  longed 
to  earn,  and  ask  if  I  were  not  a  worthy  son 
of  my  father,  and  likely  to  tread  in  his  steps. 
But  this  smiling  indifference  of  his  to  my 
miserable  vehemence  was  not  alU  though  it 


was  the  worst  part  of  his  conduct,  for  it  made 
the  rankling  hatred  grow  up  in  my  heart, 
and  overshadow  it  like  the  ffreat  gourd-tree 
of  the  prophet  Jonah.  But  his  was  a  merci- 
ful shade,  keeping  out  the  burning  sun; 
mine  blighted  what  it  fell  upon. 

What  Dick  Jackson  did  besides,  was  this. 
His  father  was  a  skilful  overlooker,  and  a 
good  man ;  Mr.  Peel  valued  him  so  much, 
that  he  was  kept  on,  although  his  health  was 
failing;  and  when  he  was  unable,  through 
illness,  to  come  to  the  mill,  he  deputed  his 
son  to  watch  over  and  report  the  men.  It 
was  too  much  power  for  one  so  young— I 
speak  it  calmly  now.  Whatever  Dick  Juick« 
son  became,  he  bad  strong  temptations  when 
he  was  young,  which  will  be  allowed  for 
hereafler.  Biit  at  the  time  of  which  I  am 
telling,  my  hate  raged  like  a  fire.  I  believed 
that  he  was  the  one  sole  obstacle  to  my  be- 
ing received  as  fit  to  mix  with  good  and 
honest  men.  I  was  sick  of  crime  and  disor- 
der, and  would  fiiin  have  come  over  to  a  di£> 
ferent  kind  of  life,  and  have  been  industrious, 
sober,  honest,  and  richt-spoken,  (I  had  no 
idea  of  higher  virtue  wen),  and  at  every  turn 
Dick  Jackson  met  me  with  his  sneers.  I 
have  walked  the  night  through,  in  the  old 
abbey  field,  planning  how  I  could  out-wit 
him,  and  win  men's  respect  in  spite  of  him. 
The  first  time  I  ever  prayed,  was  underneath 
the  silent  stars,  kneeling  by  the  old  abbey 
walls,  throwing  up  my  arms,  and  asking  God 
for  the  power  of  revenge  upon  him. 

I  had  heard  that  if  I  prayed  earnestly,  God 
would  give  me  what  I  asked  for,  and  I  looked 
upon  it  as  a  kind  of  chance  for  the  fulfilment 
of  my  wishes.  If  earnestness  would  have 
won  the  boon  for  me,  never  were  wicked 
words  80  earnestly  snoken.  And  oh,  later  on, 
my  prayer  was  heara,  and  my  wish  granted  \ 
Ail  this  time  I  saw  little  of  Nelly.  Her 
grandmother  was  failing,  and  she  had  much 
to  do  in  doors.  Besides,  I  believed  I  had 
read  her  looks  aright,  when  I  took  them  to 
speak  of  aversion ;  and  I  planned  to  hide  my- 
self from  her  sight,  as  it  were,  until  I  could 
stand  upright  before  men,  with  fearless  eyes, 
dreading  no  face  of  accusation.  It  was  pos- 
sible to  acquire  a  good  character ;  I  would 
do  it — I  did  it :  but  no  one  brought  up  among 
respectable  untempted  people  can  tell  the 
unspeakable  hardness  of  the  task.  In  the 
evenings  I  would  not  go  forth  among  the  vil- 
lage throng;  for  the  acauaintances  that 
claimed  me  were  my  iather  s  old  associates, 
who  would  have  been  glad  enough  to  enlist  a 
strong  young  man  like  me  in  their  projects ; 
and  the  men  who  would  have  shunned  me 
and  kept  aloof,  were  the  steady  and  orderly. 
So  I  staid  in-doors,  and  practised  myself  in 
reading.  You  will  say,  I  should  have  found 
it  easier  to  earn  «  good  character  away  from 
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Siwley,  «t  some  place  where  neither  I  nor 
my  lather  was  known.  So  I  should ;  but  it 
would  not  have  been  the  same  thing  to  my 
mind.  Besides,  representing  all  good  men, 
all  goodness  to  me»  in  Sawley  Nelly  lived. 
In  her  sight  I  would  work  out  my  life,  and 
fifht  my  way  upwards  to  men*s  respect 
Two  vears  passea  oo.  Every  day  I  strove 
fiercely ;  every  day  my  struggles  were  made 
fruitless  by  the  son  of  the  overlooker ;  and  I 
seemed  but  where  I  was^bot  where  I  most 
ever  be  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  roe — but 
as  the  SOD  of  the  criminal — wild,  reckless, 
me  for  crime  myself.  Where  was  the  use 
or  my  reading  and  writing?  These  acquire- 
ments were  disregarded  and  scooted  by  those 
among  whom  I  was  thrust  back  to  talie  my 
portion.  1  could  have  read  any  chapter  in 
the  Bible  now ;  and  Nelly  seemed  as  though 
die  would  never  know  it  I  was  driven  in 
upon  my  books;  and  few  enough  of  them  I 
had.  The  pedlars  brought  them  round  in 
their  packs,  and  I  bought  what  I  could.  I 
had  the  «*  Seven  Champbns,"  and  the  «« Pil- 
grim's Progress;**  and  both  seemed  to  me 
equally  wonderful,  and  equally  founded  on 
Am.  I  got  Byron's  «  Narrative,"  and  Mil- 
ton's  "^ Paradise  Lost;"  but  i  lacked  the 
knowledge  which  would  give  a  clue  to  all. 
Still  they  aflbrded  me  pleasure,  because  they 
took  me  out  of  myself,  and  made  me  forget 
my  miserable  position,  and  made  me  uncon- 
scious (for  the  time  at  least)  of  my  one  great 
passion  of  hatred  against  Dick  Jackson. 

When  Nelly  was  about  seventeen  her 
grandmother  died.  I  stood  aloof  in  the 
church-yard,  behind  the  great  yew-tree,  and 
watched  the  funeral  It  was  the  first  reli- 
giods  service  that  ever  1  heard ;  and,  to  my 
shame,  as  I  thought,  it  affected  me  to  tearsi 
The  words  seemed  so  peaceful  and  holy  that 
1  longed  to  go  to  church,  but  f  durst  not,  be- 
caose  I  had  never  been.  The  parish  church 
was  at  Bolton,  far  enough  away  to  serve  as 
an  excuse  for  all  who  did  not  care  to  go.  I 
heard  Nelly's  sobs  filling  up  every  pause  in 
the  clergyman's  voice ;  and  every  sob  of  her 
went  to  my  heart.  She  passed  me  on  her 
way  out  of  the  churchyard ;  she  was  so  near 
I  might  have  touched  tier;  but  her  head  was 
hanging  down,  and  I  durst  not  speak  to  her. 
Then  the  qiiestbn  arose,  what  was  to  become 
of  her  ?  She  must  earn  her  living ;  was  it 
to  be  as  a  fhrm-eervant,  or  by  working  at  the 
mill  1  I  knew  enough  of  both  kinds  of  life 
to  make  me  tremble  for  her.  My  wages 
were  such  as  to  enable  me  to  marry,  if  I 
chose ;  and  I  never  thought  of  woman,  for 
my  wife,  but  Nelly.  Still  i  would  not  have 
married  her  now,  if  I  could ;  for,  as  yet  I 
had  not  risen  up  to  the  character  which  I  de- 
termined it  was  fit  that  Nelly's  husband 
should  have.    When  I  was  rich  in  good  re- 


port, I  would  come  forward,  and  take  my 
chance;  but  until  then,  I  would  hold  my 
peace.  I  had  faith  in  the  power  of  my  long- 
continued  dogged  breasting  of  opinion.  Soon- 
er or  later  it  must  it  should,  yield,  and  I  be 
received  among  the  ranks  of  good  men. 
But,  meanwhile,  what  was  to  become  of 
Nelly  1  I  reckoned  up  my  wages ;  I  went  to 
inquire  what  the  board  of  a  girl  would  be, 
who  should  help  her  in  her  household  work, 
and  live  with  her  as  a  daughter,  at  the  house 
of  one  of  the  most  decent  women  of  the  place ; 
she  looked  at  me  suspiciously.  I  kept  down 
my  temper,  and  told  her  I  would  never  come 
near  the  place ;  that  I  would  keep  away  from 
that  end  of  the  village ;  and  that  the  girl  for 
whom  I  made  the  inquiry  should  never  know- 
but  what  the  parish  paid  for  her  keep.  It 
would  not  do;  she  suspected  me ;  but  I  know 
I  had  power  over  myself  to  have  kept  to  my 
word;  and  besides,!  would  not  for  worlds 
have  had  Nelly  put  under  any  obligation  to 
me,  which  should  speck  the  purity  of  her 
love,  or  dim  it  by  a  mixture  of  gratitude,— 
the  love  that  I  craved  to  earn,  not  fur  my 
kindness,  but  for  myself.  J  heard  that  Nelly 
had  met  with  a  place  in  Bolland ;  and  1 
could  see  no  reason  why  I  might  not  speak 
to  her  once  before  she  left  our  neighbour- 
hood. I  meant  it  to  be  a  quiet  friendly  tell- 
ing her  of  my  sympathy  in  her  sorrow.  I 
felt  I  could  command  myself.  So,  on  the 
Sunday  before  she  was  to  leave  Sawley,  I 
waited  near  the  wood-path,  by  which  I  knew 
that  she  would  return  from  afternoon  church. 
The  birds  made  such  a  melodious  warble, 
such  a  busy  sound  among  the  leaves,  that  I 
did  not  hear  approaching  footstepo,  till  they 
were  close  at  hand ;  and  then  there  were 
sounds  of  two  persons'  voices.  The  wood 
was  near  that  part  of  Sawley  where  Nellv 
was  staying  with  friends ;  the  path  through 
it  led  to  their  house,  and  their's  only,  so  I 
knew  it  must  be  she,  for  I  had  watched  her 
setting  out  to  church  alone. 

But  who  was  the  other  ? 

The  blood  went  to  my  heart  and  head,  as 
if  I  were  shot  when  I  saw  that  it  was  Dick 
Jackson.  Was  this  the  end  of  it  all  1  In  the 
steps  of  sin  which  my  father  had  trode,  I 
would  rush  to  my  death  and  my  doom. 
Even  where  I  stood  I  longed  for  a  weapon  to 
slay  him.  How  darod  he  come  near  my 
Nellv  1  She,  too,— l  thought  her  faithless, 
and  forgot  how  little  I  had  ever  been  to  her 
in  outward  action ;  how  few  words,  and  those 
how  uncouth.  I  had  ever  spoken  to  her ;  and 
I  hated  her  for  a  traitress.  These  feelings 
passed  through  me  before  I  could  sec,  my 
eyes  and  head  were  so  dizzy  and  blind. 
When  I  looked  I  saw  Dick  Jackson  holding 
her  hand,  and  speaking  quick  and  low,  and 
thick,  as  a  man  speaks  in  great  vehemence. 
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She  seemed  white  and  dismayed ;  but  all  at 
once,  at  some  word  of  his,  (and  what  it  was 
she  never  would  tell  me),  she  looked  as 
thou£[h  she  defied  a  fiend,  and  wrenched  her- 
self out  of  his  grhsp.  He  caught  hold  of  her 
again,  and  began  once  more  the  thick  whis- 
per that  I  loathed.  I  could  bear  it  no  longer, 
nor  did  I  see  why  I  should.  I  stepped  out 
from  behind  the  tree  where  I  had  been  lying. 
When  she  saw  me,  she  lost  her  look  of  one 
strung  up  to  desperation,  and  came  and  clung 
to  me;  and  I  felt  like  a  giant  in  strength  and 
might  I  held  her  with  one  arm,  but  I  did 
not  take  my  eyes  off  him ;  I  felt  as  if  they 
blazed  down  into  bis  soul,  and  scorched  him 
up.  He  never  spoke,  but  tried  to  look  as 
though  he  defied  me;  at  last  his  eyes  fell  be- 
fore mme.  I  dared  not  speak ;  for  the  old 
horrid  oaths  thronged  up  to  my  mouth  and  I 
dreaded  giving  them  way,  and  terrifying  my 
poor  trembling  Nelly* 

At  last  he  made  to  go  p«i8t  me ;  I  drew  her 
out  of  the  pathway.  By  instinct  she  wrapped 
her  garments  round  her,  as  if  to  avoid  his 
accidental  touch ;  and  he  was  stung  by  this, 
I  suppose— I  believe-^to  the  mad,  miserable 
revenge  he  took.  As  my  back  was  turned  to 
him,  in  an  endeavour  to  speak  some  words  to 
Nelly  that  might  soothe  her  into  calmness, 
she,  who  was  looking  after  him,  like  one 
fascinated  with  terror,  saw  him  take  a  sharp 
shaley  stone,  and  aim  it  at  me.  Poor  dar& 
ing !  she  clung  round  me  as  a  shield,  making 
her  sweet  body  into  a  defence  for  mine.  It 
hit  her,  and  she  spoke  no  word,  kept  back  her 
cry  of  pain,  but  fell  at  inv  feet  in  a  swoon- 
He — the  coward !— ran  ofir  as  soon  as  he  saw 
what  he  had  done.  I  was  with  Nelly  alone 
in  the  green  gloom  of  the  wood.  The  quiver- 
ing and  leaf-tinted  light  made  her  look  as  if 
she  were  dead.  I  carried  her,  not  knowing 
if  I  bore  a  corpse  or  not,  to  her  friend*s 
house.  1  did  not  stay  to  explain,  but  ran 
madly  for  the  doctor. 

Well !  I  cannot  bear  to  recur  to  that  time 
again.  Five  weeks  I  lived  in  the  sffony  of 
suspense ;  from  which  my  only  relief  was  in 
laymg  savage  plans  for  revenge.  If  I  hated 
him  before,  what  think  ye  I  did  now  ?  It 
seemed  as  if  earth  could  not  hold  us  twain, 
but  that  one  of  us  must  go  down  to  Gehenna. 
I  could  have  killed  him;  and  would  have 
•done  it  without  a  scruple,  but  that  seemed  too 
poor  and  bold  a  revenge.  At  length-— oh  ! 
the  weary  waiting— oh  !  the  sickening  of  my 
heart— Nelly  grew  belter — as  well  as  she 
was  ever  to  grow.  The  bright  colour  had 
iefl  her  cheek ;  the  mouth  quivered  with  ex- 
pressed pain,  the  eyes  were  dim  with  tears 
that  agony  had  forced  into  them ;  and  I  loved 
her  a  thousand  times  better  and  more  than 
when  she  was  bright  and  blooming !  What 
was  the  best  of  all,  I  began  to  perceive  that 


she  cared  for  me.  I  know  her  grand motber^a 
friends  warned  her  against  me,  and  told  her  I 
came  of  a  bad  stock ;  but  she  had  passed  the 
point  where  remonstrance  from  bystanders 
can  take  effect — she  loved  me  as'l  was,  a 
strange  mixture  of  bad  and  good,  all  unwor- 
thy or  her.  We  spoke  together  now,  as  those 
do  whose  lives  are  bound  up  in  each  other. 
I  told  her  i  would  marry  her  as  soon  as  she 
had  recovered  her  health.  Her  friends  shook 
their  heads ;  but  they  saw  she  would  be  unfit 
for  farm-service  or  heavy  work,  and  they  per- 
haps  thought,  as  many  a  one  does,  that  a  bad 
husband  was  better  than  none  at  all  Any* 
how  we  were  married ;  and  I  learnt  to  bless 
God  for  my  happiness,  so  far  beyond  my  dee* 
erts.  I  kept  her  like  a  lady.  I  was  a  skil- 
ful workman,  and  earned  (Hood  wages ;  and 
every  want  she  had  I  tried  to  gratify.  Her 
wishes  were  few  and  simple  enough,  poor 
Nelly !  If  they  had  been  ever  so  fanciful,  I 
should  have  had  my  reward  in  the  new  feel- 
ing of  the  holiness  of  home.  She  could  lead 
me  as  a  little  child,  with  the  charm  of  her 
gentle  voice,  and  her  ever-kind  words.  She 
would  plead  for  all  when  I  was  full  of  anger 
and  passion;  only  Dick  Jackson^s  naine 
passed  never  between  our  lips  during  all  that 
time.  In  the  evenings  she  lay  back  in  her 
bee-hive  chair,  and  read  to  me.  I  think  I  see 
her  now,  pale  and  weak,  with  her  sweet 
young  face,  lighted  by  her  holy,  earnest 
eyes,  telling  me  of  the  Saviour^s  life  and 
death,  till  they  were  filled  with  tears.  I 
longed  to  have  been  there,  to  have  avenged 
him  on  the  wicked  Jews.  I  liked  Peter  the 
best  of  all  the  disciples.  But  I  got  the  Bible 
myself  and  read  the  mighty  acts  of  God's 
vengeance  in  the  Old  Testament,  with  a 
kind  of  triumphant  faith,  that  sooner  or  later, 
He  would  take  my  cause  in  hand,  and  re- 
venge me  on  my  enemy. 

In  a  year'or  so,  Nelly  had  a  baby, — a  little 
girl,  with  eyes  just  like  hers,  that  looked  with 
a  grave  openness  right  into  yours.  Nelly 
recovered  but  slowly.  It  was  just  before 
winter,  the  cotton*crop  had  fiiiled,  and  master 
bad  to  turn  ofi^  many  tiands.  I  thought  I  was 
sure  of  being  kept  on,  for  I  had  earned  a 
steady  character,  and  did  my  work  well ;  but 
once  again  it  was  permitted  that  Dick  Jack- 
son should  do  me  wrong.  He  induced  his 
&ther  to  dismiss  me  among  the  first  in  my 
branch  of  the  business;  and  there  was  I,  just 
before  winter  set  in,  with  a  wife  and  new- 
born child,  and  a  small  enough  store  of  money 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  till  I  could 
get  to  work  again.  All  my  savings  had  gone 
by  Christmas  Eve,  and  we  sat  in  the  house, 
foodies  for  the  morrow's  festival.  Nelly 
looked  pinched  and  worn ;  the  baby  cried  for 
a  larger  supply  of  milk  than  its  poor  starving 
mother  could  give  it    My  right  hand  had 
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not  forgot  its  canning ;  and  1  went  oat  once 
more  to  my  poaching.    I  knew  where  the 

fing  met ;  and  I  knew  what  a  welcome  hack 
shoald  have, — a  &r  warmer  and  more 
hearty  welcome  than  good  men  bad  given 
me  when  I  .tried  to  enter  their  ranks.  On 
the  road  to  the  meeting-place  I  fell  in  with 
an  old  fnan,-— one  who  bad  been  a  companion 
to  my  father  in  bis  early  days. 

«<  What,  lad  I'*  said  he,  •*  art  thoa  turning 
back  to  the  old  trade  1  It's  the  better  busi- 
ness now,  that  cotton  has  fidled." 

'*  Ay,'*  said  I,  **  cotton  is  starving  us  out- 
right A  man  may  bear  a  deal  himself,  but 
heUI  do  aught  bad  and  sinful  to  save  his  wife 
and  child." 

I  was  too  weak  to  argue  or  talk  macb.  I 
had  not  tasted  food  for  two  days.  But  [  mur- 
mured, *^  At  any  rate,  1  trusted  to  have  been 
clear  of  it  for  the  rest  of  my  daya  It  led  my 
father  wrong  at  first  I  have  tried  and  1 
have  striven.  Now  1  give  all  up.  Right  or 
wrong  shall  bo  the  same  to  me.  Some  are 
fcre-doomed ;  and  so  am  I."  And  as  I  spoke, 
some  notion  of  the  futuritv  that  would  sepa- 
rate Nelly,  the  pure  and  holy,  from  roe,  the 
reckless  and  desperate  one,  came  over  me 
with  an  irrepressible  burst  of  anguish.  Just 
then  the  bells  of  Bolton-in-Bolland  struck  up 
a  glad  peal,  which  carae  over  the  woods,  in 
the  solenm  midnight  air,  like  the  sons  of  the 
morning  sliouting  for  jovj-^tbey  seemed  so 
dear  and  jubilant  It  was  Christmas  Day ; 
and  I  felt  like  an  outcast  from  the  gladness 
and  the  salvation.    Old  Jonah  spoke  out : 

'*  Yoo's  the  Christmas  bell&  J  say,  John- 
njT,  my  lad,  I  've  no  notion  of  taking  such  a 
spirit^less  chap  as  thou  into  the  thick  of  it, 
with  thy  rights  and  thv  wrongs.  We  don't 
trouble  ourselves  witn  such  fine  lawyer's 
styfi^  and  we  bring  down  the  ^  varmint '  all 
the  better.  Now,  I'll  not  have  thee  in  our 
gang,  for  thou  art  not  up  to  the  fun,  and 
thou'd  hang  fire  when  the  time  came  to  be 
doing.  But  I've  a  shrewd  guess  that  plaguy 
wife  and  child  of  thine  are  at  the  bottom  of 
thy  half-and-half  joining.  Now,  I  was  thy 
father's  friend  afore  he  took  to  them  helter- 
skelter  ways;  and  I've  five  shilling  and  a 
neck  of  mutton  at  thy  service.  I  '11  not  list 
a  fasting  man;  but  if  thouMt  come  to  us 
with  a  Aill  stomach,  and  say,  *  I  like  your 
life,  my  lads,  and  I  '11  make  one  of  you  with 
pleasure,  the  first  shinv  night,'  why,  we'll 
give  you  a  welcome  and  a  half;  but,  to-night, 
make  no  more  ado,  but  turn  back  with  me  for 
the  mutton  and  the  money." 

I  was  not  proud ;  nay,  1  was  roost  thankful. 
I  took  the  roeat,  and  boiled  some  broth  for  my 
poor  Nelly.  She  was  in  a  sleep,  or  a  fiiint  I 
know  not  which  ;  but  I  roused  her,  and  held 
her  np  in  bed,  and  fed  her  with  %  teaspoon, 
and  the  light  came  back  to  her  eyes,  and  the 


faint  moonlight  smile  to  her  lips;  and  when 
she  had  ended,  she  said  her  innocent  grace, 
and  fell  asleep  with  her  baby  on  her  breast 
I  sat  over  the  fire,  and  listened  to  the  bells, 
as  they  swept  past  my  cottage  on  the  gusts 
of  the  wind.  I  lonj^ed  and  yearned  for  the 
second  coming  of  Christ,  of  which  Nelly  had 
told  me.  The  world  seemed  cruel,  and  hard» 
and  strong— too  strong  for  me  ;  and  I  prayed 
to  cling  to  the  hem  of  his  garment,  and  bo 
heme  over  the  rough  places  when  I  fainted 
and  bled,  and  found  no  man  to  pity  or  help 
me,  but  poor  Jonah,  the  publican  and  sinner. 
All  this  time  my  own  woes  and  my  own  self 
were  uppermost  in  my  mind,  as  they  are  in 
the  minds  of  meet  who  have  been  hardly 
used.  As  I  thought  of  my  wrongs  and  mV 
soflTerings,  my  heart  barned  against  Dick 
Jackson ;  and  as  the  bells  roee  and  fell,  so 
my  hopes  waxed  and  waned,  that  in  those 
mysterious  days,  of  which  they  were  both  the 
remembrance  and  the  prophecy,  he  would  be 

Sirged  firoffi  off  the  earth.  I  took  Nelly's  • 
ihle,  and  turned,  not  to  the  gracious  etory 
of  the  Saviour's  birth,  but  to  the  records  of 
the  former  days^  when  the  Jews  took  such 
wild  revenge  upon  all  their  opponenta  I 
was  a  Jew, — a  leader  among  the  people* 
Dick  Jackson  was  as  Pharaoh,  as  the  King 
Agag,  who  walked  delicately,  thinking  the 
bitterness  of  death  was  past,-~in  short,  he 
was  the  conquered  enemy,  over  whom  I 
gloated,  with  my  Bible  in  my  hand — that  Bi- 
ble which  contained  our  Saviour's  words  on 
the  Cross.  As  yet,  thoee  words  seemed  faint 
and  meaningless  to  me,  like  a  tract  of  coun- 
try seen  in  the  starlight  haze;  while  the 
histories  of  the  Old  Testament  were  grand 
and  distinct  in  the  blood-red  colour  of  sun-set. 
By  and  by  that  night  passed  into  day ;  and 
little  piping  voices  came  round,  carrol-siog- 
ing.  They  wakened  Nelly.  1  went  to  her 
as  soon  as  I  heard  her  stirring.' 

"  Nelly,"  said  I,  '*  there's  money  and  food 
in  the  bouse;  I  will  be  off  to  Padiham  seek- 
ing work,  while  thou  hast  something  to  go 
upon.^' 

**Not  to-day,"  said  she;  **stay  to-day 
with  roe.  If  thou  wouldst  only  go  to  church 
with  me  this  once'*— for  you  see  I  had  never 
been  inside  a  church  but  when  we  were 
married,  and  she  was  oflen  praying  me  to 
po ;  and  now  she  looked  at  me,  with  a  sigh 
just  creeping  forth  from  her  lips,  as  she  ex- 
pected a  reftisal.  But  I  did  not  refuse.  I 
had  been  kept  away  frotfk  church  before  be- 
cause I  dared  not* go;  and  now  I  wasde»> 
perate  and  dared  do  anything.  If  I  did  look 
like  a  heathen  in  the  fiice  of  all  men,  whv  I 
was  a  heathen  in  my  heart ;  for  I  was  fall- 
ing back  into  all  my  evil  ways.  I  had  re- 
solved, if  m^  search  of  work  at  Padiham 
should  fiiil,  I  would  follow  my  father's  foot- 
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Steps,  and  take  with  my  own  right  band  and 
by  my  strength  of  arm  what  it  was  denied 
me  to  obtain  honestly.  I  had  resolved  to 
leave  Sawley,  where  a  curse  seemed  to  hang 
over  me ;  so  what  did  it  matter  if  1  went  to 
church,  all  unbeknowing  what  strange  cere- 
monies were  there  performed!  1  walked 
thither  as  a  sinful  man— sinful  in  my  heart 
Nelly  hung  on  my  arm,  but  even  she  could 
not  get  me  to  speak.  I  went  in ;  she  found 
my  places,  and  pointed  to  the  words,  and 
looked  up  into  my  eyes  with  hers,  so  full  of 
faith  aiKl  joy.  But  I  saw  nothing  but 
Richard  Jackson— I  heard  nothing  but  his 
loud  nasal  voice,  making  response,  and  de- 
eecrating  all  the  holy  words.  He  was  in 
broadcloth  of  the  best-— I  in  my  fustian  jack- 
et  He  was  prosperous  and  ^ad — I  was 
starving  and  desperate.  Nelly  grew  pale  as 
she  saw  the  expression  in  my  eyes ;  and  she 
prayed  ever  and  ever  more  ferventJy  as  the 
thought  of  me  tempted  by  the  Devil  even  at 
•  that  very  moment  came  more  fully  before 
her. 

By  and  by  she  forgot  even  me,  and  laid 
ber  soul  bare  before  God,  in  a  long  silent 
weeping  prayer,  before  we  left  the  church. 
Nearly  all  had  gone-Hind  I  stood  by  her,  un- 
willing to  disturb  her,  unable  to  ioin  her. 
At  last  she  rose  up,  heavenly,  calm.  She 
took  my  arm,  and  we  went  home  thirough 
the  woods,  where  all  the  birds  seemed  tame 
and  fumiliar.  Nelly  said  she  thought  all  liv- 
ing creatures  knew  it  was  Christmas  day, 
and  rejoiced,  and  were  loving  together.  I 
believed  it  was  the  froet  that  tamed  them  ; 
and  I  felt  the  hatred  that  was  in  me,  and 
knew  tliat  whatever  else  was  loving,  I  was 
full  of  malice  and  uncharitahleness,  nor  did  I 
wish  to  be  otherwise.  That  afternoon  I  bade 
Nelly  and  our  child  farewell,  and  tramped  to 
Padiham.  I  got  work— how  I  hardly  know ; 
for  stronger  and  stronger  came  the  force  of 
the  temptation  to  lead  a  wild,  free  life  of  sui ; 
legions  seemed  whispering  evil  thoughts  to 
me,  and  only  my  gentle,  pleading  Nelly  to 
pull  me  back  from  the  great  gulph.  How- 
ever, as  I  said  before,  I  got  work,  and  set  off 
homewards  to  move  my  wife  and  child  to 
that  neighbourhood.  I  hated  Sawley,  and 
yet  I  was  fiercely  indignant  to  leave  it; 
with  my  purposes  unaccomplished.  I  was 
still  an  outcast  from  the  more  respectable, 
who  stood  afar  oflf  from  such  as  I ;  and  mine 
enemy  lived  and  flourished  in  their  regard. 
Padiham,  however,  was  not  so  far  awav,  for 
me  to  despair— to  relinquish  my  fixed  deter- 
minttiott.  It  was  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
great  Pendle  Hill ;  ten  miles  away,  may  be. 
Hate  will  overleap  a  greater  obstacle. 

I  took  a  cottage  on  the  Fell,  high  up  on 
the  side  of  the  hilt.  We  saw  a  long  bleak 
moorland  slope  before  us,  and  then  the  grey 


stone  houses  of  Padiham,  over  which  a  black 
cloud  hung ;  different  from  the  blue  wood  or 
turf  smoke  about  Sawley.  The  wild  winds 
came  down,  and  whistled  round  our  house 
many  a  day  when  all  was  still  below.  But  I 
was  happy  then.  I  rose  in  men*Q  esteem.  I 
had  work  in  plenty.  Our  child  lived  and 
throve.  But  I  forgot  not  our  country  pro- 
verb :  **  Keep  a  stone  in  thy  pocket  for  seven 
years:  turn  it,  and  keep  it  seven  years 
more ;  but  have  it  ever  ready  to  cast  at  thine 
enemy  when  the  time  comes." 

One  day  a  fellow  workman  asked  me  to 
go  to  a  hill-side  preaching.  Now  I  never 
oared  to  go  to  church ;  but  there  was  some- 
thing newer  and  freer  in  the  notion  of  pray- 
uig  to  Grod  right  under  His  great  dome ;  and 
the  open  air  bad  had  a  charm  to  me  ever 
since  my  wild  boyhood.  Besides,  they  said 
these  ranters  had  strange  ways  with  tbemt 
and  I  thought  it  would  be  fun  to  see  their 
way  of  setting  about  it;  and  this  ranter  of 
all  others  had  made  himself  a  name  in  our 
parts.  Accordingly  we  went ;  it  was  a  fins 
summer's  evening,  after  work  was  done. 
When  we  got  to  the  place  we  saw  such  a 
crowd  as  I  never  saw  before,  men,  women* 
and  children;  all  ages  were  gathered  to- 
gether, and  tat  on  the  hill-side.  They  were 
care-worn,  diseased,  sorrowful,  criminal ;  all 
that  was  told  on  their  fiices,  which  were  hard, 
and  strongly  marked.  In  the  midst,  stand- 
ing in  a  cart,  was  the  ranter.  When  I  first 
saw  him,  I  saki  to  my  companion,  "  Lord ! 
what  a  little  man  to  make  all  this  pother ! 
I  could  trip  him  up  with  one  of  my  fingers;** 
and  then  I  sat  down,  and  looked  about  roe  a 
bit  All  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  preacher; 
and  I  turned  mine  upon  him  toa  He  began 
to  speak ;  it  was  in  no  fine-drawn  language, 
but  in  words  Ruch  as  we  heard  every  day  of 
our  lives,  and  about  things  we  did  every  day 
of  our  live&  He  did  not  call  our  short-corn* 
ings  pride  or  world liness,  or  pleasure-seeking, 
which  would  have  given  us  no  dear  notion  of 
what  he  meant,  but  he  just  told  us  outright 
what  we  did,  and  then  be  gave  it  a  name, 
and  said  that  it  was  accursed, — and  that  we 
were  lost  if  we  went  on  so  doing. 

By  this  time  the  tears  and  sweat  were 
running  down  his  face ;  he  was  wrestling  for 
our  sou  la  We  wondered  how  he  knew  our 
innermost  lives  as  he  did,  for  each  one  of  us 
saw  his  sin  set  before  him  in  plain-spoken 
words.  Then  he  cried  out  to  us  to  repent ; 
and  spoke  first  to  us,  and  then  to  God,  in  a 
way  that  would  have  shocked  many — but  it 
did  not  shock  me.  I  liked  strong  things; 
and  I  liked  the  bate  full  truth ;  and  I  felt 
brought  nearer  to  God  in  that  hour — ^the 
summer  darkness  creeping  over  u?,  and  one 
afler  one  the  stars  coming  out  above  u?,  like 
the  eyes  of  the  angels  watching  us— than  I 
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had  ever  done  in  my  life  beftro.  When  he 
had  brought  us  to  our  tears  and  sighs,  he 
stopped  his  loud  voice  of  upbraiding,  and 
there  was  a  hush,  only  broken  by  em  and 
quivering  moan?,  in  which  I  heard  through 
the  gloom  the  voices  of  strong  men  in  angoish 
and  supplication,  as  well  as  the  shriller  tones 
ciP  women.  Suddenly  he  was  heard  again ; 
by  this  time  we  couhl  not  see  him ;  but  his 
voice  was  now  tender  as  the  voice  of  an  an- 
gel, and  he  told  us  of  Christ  and  implored  us 
to  come  to  Him.  I  never  heard  such  pas- 
sionate entreaty.  He  spoke  as  if  he  saw 
Satan  hovering  near  us  in  the  dark  dense 
night,  and  as  if  our  only  safeW  lay  in  a  very 
present  coming  to  the  Cross ;  I  believe  he  did 
see  Satan ;  we  know  be  haunts  the  desolate 
old  hills,  awaiting  his  time,  and  now  or  never 
it  was,  with  many  a  eouL  At  length  there 
was  a  sudden  silence ;  and  by  the  cries  of 
those  nearest  to  the  pfeacher,  we  heard  that 
he  had  fainted.  We  had  all  crowded  round 
him  as  if  he  were  our  safety  and  our  guide ; 
and  he  was  overcome  by  the  heat  and  the 
fiitigne,  for  we  were  the  fifth  set  of  people 
whom  he  had  addressed  that  day.  I  left  the 
crowd  who  were  leading  him  down,  and  took 
a  lonely  path  myself. 

Here  was  the  earnestness  I  needed.  To 
this  weak  and  weary  fainting  man,  religion 
was  a  life  and  a  passion.  I  look  back  now, 
and  wonder  at  my  blindness  as  to  what  was 
the  root  of  all  my  Nelly's  patience  and  long- 
sufiering ;  for  I  thought,  now  I  had  found  out 
what  religion  wa«,  and  that  hitherto  it  bad 
been  all  an  unknown  thing  lo  me. 

Henceforward,  my  life  was  changed.  I 
was  zealous  and  fanatical.  Beyond  the  set 
to  whom  I  had  affiliated  myself  I  had  no 
vjrropathy.  I  would  have  persecuted  all  who 
differed  mm  me,  if  I  had  only  bad  the  pow- 
er. I  became  an  ascetic  in  all  bodily  enjoy- 
ments. And,  strange  and  inexplicable  mys- 
tery, I  had  some  tlioughts  that  by  every  act 
of  self-denial  I  was  attainmg  to  my  unholy 
end,  and  that,  when  I  had  fitted  and  pmyed 
long  enough,  God  would  place  my  vengeance 
io  my  hands.  I  have  knelt  by  Nelly's  bed- 
side, and  vowed  to  live  a  sel^enying  life,  as 
regarded  all  outward  things,  if  so  that  God 
i^ottld  grant  my  prayer.  I  left  it  in  His 
himds,  I  felt  sure  He  would  trace  out  the 
token  and  the  word ;  and  Nelly  would  listen 
to  my  passionate  words,  and  lie  awake 
sorrowful  and  heart-sore  through  the  night; 
and  I  would  get  up  and  inake  her  tea,  and 
re-arrange  her  pillows,  with  a  strange  and 
wilful  blindness  that  my  bitter  words  and 
blasphemous  prayers  had  cost  her  miserable 
sleepless  nights.  My  Neliy  was  suffering 
yet  from  that  blow.  How  or  where  the 
stone  had  hurt  her  I  never  understood ;  but 
in  consequence  of  that  one  moment's  action,  | 


her  limbs  became  numb  and  deed,  and,  by 
slow  degrees,  she  took  to  her  bed,  from 
whence  she  was  never  carried  alive.  There 
she  lay,  propped  up  by  pillows,  her  meek 
fiice  ever  bright,  and  smiling  forth  a  greet- 
ing ;  her  white  pale  hands  ever  busy  with 
some  kind  of  work ;  and  our  little  Grace  was 
as  the  power  of  motion  to  her.  Fierce  as  I 
was  away  from  her,  I  never  could  speak  to 
her  but  in  my  gentlest  tones.  She  seemed 
to  me  as  if  she  nad  never  wrestled  fur  salva- 
tion as  I  had ;  and  when  away  f^om  her,  I 
resolved,  many  a  time  and  oft,  that  I  would 
rouse  hev  up  to  her  state  of  danger  when  I 
returned  home  that  evening— even  if  strong 
reproach  were  required  I  would  rouse  her  up 
to  her  soul's  need.  Bat  I  came  in  and  heard 
her  voice  singing  sofUy  some  holy  word  of 
patience,  some  psalm  which,  may-be,  had 
comforted  the  martyrs,  and  when  I  saw  her 
fece,  like  the  face  of  an  angel,  full  of  patience 
and  happjr  faith,  I  pnt  off  my  awakening 
speeches  till  another  time. 

One  night,  long  ago,  when  I  was  yet  young, 
and  strong,  although  my  years  were  patt 
forty,  I  sat  alone  in  my  houseplace.  Nelly 
was  always  in  bed,  as  I  have  told  you,  and 
Grace  lay  in  a  cot  by  her  side.  I  believed 
them  to  be  both  asleep;  though  how  they 
could  sleep  I  could  not  conceive,  so  wild  and 
terrlMe  was  the  night  The  wind  came 
sweeping  down  from  the  hill-top  in  great 
beats,  like  the  pulses  of  Heaven ;  and,  during 
the  pauses,  while  I  listened  for  the  ooming 
roar,  1  felt  the  earth  shiver  beneath  me.  The 
rain  beat  against  windows  and  doors,  and 
sobbed  for  entrance.  I  thought  the  Prince  of 
the  Air  was  abroad ;  and  I  heard,  or  fancied 
I  heard,  shrieks  come  on  the  Mast,  like  the 
cries  of  sinful  souls  given  over  to  hie 
power. 

The  sounds  came  nearer  and  nearer.  I 
got  up  and  faw  to  the  fastenings  of  the  door, 
for  though  I  cared  not  tor  mortal  man,  I  did 
care  for  what  1  believed  was  surrounding 
the  house,  in  evil  might  and  power.  But 
the  door  shook  as  though  if,  too,  were  in 
deadly  terror,  and  1  thought  the  fastenings 
would  give  way.  I  stood  fa  cing  t he  entrance, 
lashing  ny  heart  up  to  defy  the  spiritual 
enemy  that  I  looked  to  see,  every  instant,  in 
bodily  presence;  and  the  door  did  burst  open ; 
and  before  me  stood — what  was  it  1  man  or 
demon  ?  a  grey-haired  man,  with  poor  worn 
clothes  all  wringing  wet,  and  he  himself 
battered  and  piteous  to  look  upon,  from  the 
storm  he  had  passed  through. 

**  Let  me  in  ?"  he  said.  "  Give  me  shelter. 
t  am  poor,  or  I  would  reward  you.  And  I 
am  fViendless  too,"  he  said,  looking  op  in  my 
face,  like  one  seeking  what  he  cannot  find. 
In  that  look,  strangely  changed,  T  knew  that 
God  had  heard  me ;  for  it  was  the  old  cow- 
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ardly  look  of  my  life's  enemy.  Had  he  been 
a  fitranger  I  might  not  have  welcomed  him, 
but  as  he  was  mine  enemy,  I  gave  him  wel- 
come in  a  lordly  dish.  I  sat  opposite  to  him. 
•♦  Whence  do  you  come  V*  said  I.  **  It  is  a 
strange  night  to  be  out  on  the  fells.** 

He  looked  up  at  me  sharp ;  but  in  general 
he  held  his  head  down  like  a  beast  or  hound. 

"  You  won't  betray  me.  1  'II  not  trouble 
yon  long.  As  soon  as  the  storm  abates  I  '11 
go. 

"  Friend !"  said  I, "  what  have  I  to  betray  1" 

and  1  trembled  lest  he  should  keep  himself 

•  out  of  my  power  and  not  tell  ma    **  You 

come  for  shelter,  and  I  give  yon  of  my  best 

Why  do  you -suspect  me  ?" 

**  Because,"  said  he  m  his  abject  bittemesB, 
'*  all  the  world  is  a^itist  me.  I  never  met 
with  goodness  or  kmdness ;  and  now  I  am 
hunted  like  a  wild  beast  I'll  tell  you — ^I'm 
a  convict  returned  before  my  time.  I  was  a 
Sawley  man,"  (as  if  I,  of  all  men,  did  not 
know  it !)  "and  I  went  back  like  a  fool  to  the 
old  place.  They've  hunted  me  out  where  I 
would  foin  have  lived  rightly  and  quietly, 
and  they  '11  send  me  back  to  that  hell  upon 
earth  if  they  catch  me.  I  did  not  know  it 
would  be  such  a  night  Only  let  me  rest 
and  get  warm  once  more,  and  I  'II  go  away. 
Good  kind  man!  have  pity  upon  me."  I 
smiled  all  his  doubts  away ;  I  promised  him  a 
bed  on  the  floor,  and  I  thought  of  Jael  and 
Sisera.  My  heart  leaped  up  like  a  war- 
horse  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  said. 
Ha,  ha,  the  Ix>rd  hath  heard  my  prayer 
and  supplication ;  I  shall  have  vengeance  at 
hist !" 

He  did  not  dream  who  I  was.  He  was 
changed ;  so  that  I,  who  had  learned  his 
features  with  all  the  diligence  of  hatred,  did 
not  at  first  recognise  him ;  and  he  thought 
not  of  me,  only  of  his  own  woe  and  afiright 
He  looked  into  the  fire  with  the  dreamy  gaze 
of  one  whose  strength  of  character,  if  he  had 
any,  is  beaten  out  of  him,  and  cannot  return 
at  any  emergency  whatsoever.  He  sighed 
and  pitied  himself,  yet  could  not  decide  on 
what  to  do.  I  went  sofUy  about  my  business, 
which  was  to  make  him  up  a  bed  on  the 
floor ;  and,  when  he  was  lulled  to  sleep  and 
security,  to  make  the  best  of  my  way  to 
Padiham,  and  summon  the  constable,  into 
whose  hands  I  would  give  him  up  to  be  taken 
back  to  his  <*hell  upon  earth."  I  went 
into  Nelly's  room.  She  was  awake,  and 
anxious.  I  saw  she  had  been  listening  to  the 
voices. 

"Who  is  there  J"  said  she.  "John,  tell 
me— it  Founded  like  a  voice  I  knew.  For 
God's  sake,  speak." 

i  smiled  a  quiet  smile.  "  It  is  a  poor  man 
who  has  lojit  his  way.  Go  to  steep,  my 
dear — I  shall  make  him  up  on  the  floor.    I 


mav  not  come  for  some  tine.  Go  to  sleep  ;** 
and  I  kissed  hen  I  thought  she  was  soothed, 
but  not  folly  satisfied.  However,  I  hastened 
away  before  there  was  any  further  time  for 
questioning,  i  made  up  the  bed;  and 
Richard  Jackson,  tired  out  lay  down  and  fell 
asleep.  My  contempt  for  him  almost  equal- 
led my  hate.  If  I  were  avoiding  return  to  a 
place  which  I  thought  to  be  a  hell  upon 
earth,  think  you  I  would  have  taken  a  quiet 
sleep  under  any  man's  roof,  till  somehow  or 
another  I  was  secure  1  Now  comes  this 
man,  and«  with  incontinence  of  tongue, 
blabs  out  the  very  thing  he  most  should 
conceal,  and  then  lies  down  to  a  good,  quiet, 
snoring  sleep.  I  looked  again.  His  face 
was  old,  and  worn,  and  miserable.  So 
should  mine  enemy  look.  And  yet  it  was 
sad  to  gaze  upon  him,  poor  bunted  creature ! 

I  would  gaze  no  more,  lest  I  grew  weak 
and  pitiful  Thus  I  took  my  hat,  and  softly 
opened  the  door.  The  wind  blew  in,  but  did 
not  disturb  him,  he  was  so  utterly  weary.  I 
was  out  in  the  open  air  of  night  The  storm 
was  ceasing,  and  instead  of  the  black  sky  of 
doom,  that  I  had  ceen  when  I  last  looked 
forth,  the  moon  was  come  out  wan  and  pale, 
as  if  wearied  with  the  fight  in  the  heavens ; 
and  her  white  light  fell  ghostly  and  calm  on 
m«iny  a  well-known  object  Now  and  then, 
a  dark  torn  cloud  was  blown  across  her  home 
in  the  sky,  but  they  grew  fewer  and  fewer, 
and  at  last  she  shone  out  steady  and  clear. 
I  could  see  Padiham  down  before  me.  I 
heard  the  noise  of  the  wateiw^urses  down 
the  hill-side.  My  mind  was  full  of  one 
thought,  and  strained  upon  that  one  thought 
and  yet  my  senses  were  most  acute  and 
observant  When  I  came  to  the  brook,  it 
was  swollen  to  a  rapid  tossing  river ;  and  the 
little  bridge  with  its  hand-rail,  was  utterly 
swept  away.  It  was  lik'e  the  bridge  at  Saw* 
ley,  where  I  had  first  seen  Nell^  ;  and  I  re- 
membered that  day  even  then,  m  the  midst 
of  my  vexation  at  having  to  go  round.  I 
turned  away  from  the  brook,  and  there  stood 
a  little  figure  facing  me.  No  spirit  from 
the  dead  could  have  aflYightod  me  as  it  did ; 
for  I  saw  it  was  Grace,  whom  I  had  left  in 
bed  by  her  mother's  side. 

She  came  to  me,  and  took  my  hand.  Her; 
bare  foet  glittered  white  in  the  moonshine'^' 
and  sprinkled  the  light  upwards,  as  they 
plashed  through  the  pool. 

"  Father,"  said  she,  "  Mother  bade  me  say 
this."  Then  pausing  to  gather  breath  and 
memory,  she  repeatai  these  words,  like  a 
lesson  of  which  she  feared  to  forget  a  syl- 
lable. 

"  Mother  says,  *  There  is  a  God  in  Hea- 
ven ;  and  in  his  house  are  many  mansions. 
If  you  hope  to  meet  her  there,  you  will  come 
back  and  speak  to  her;  if  you  are  to  be  sepa- 
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nte  for  ever  and  ever*  yon  will  go  oo;  and 
may  Crod  have  mercy  od  her,  and  on  you !" 
Father,  I  have  aaid  it  right — every  word." 

I  w^  silent    At  kst  I  said— 

«*What  made  Mother  say  this  1  How 
came  she  to  send  you  outl** 

'*  I  was  asleep^  Fstber,  and  I  beard  her 
cry.  I  wakened  up,  and  I  think  you  had  but 
jost  left  the  house,  and  that  she  was  calling 
for  you.  Then  she  prayed,  with  the  tears 
rolling  down  her  cheeks,  and  kept  saying— 
« Oh,  that  I  eouM  walk  l--Oh,  that  for  one 
hour  I  eoold  ran  and  walk!— So  I  said, 
'  Mother,  I  can  ran  and  walk.  Where  most 
I  goV  And  she  clntched  at  my  arm;  and 
bade  God  blese  roe ;  and  told  roe  not  to  foar« 
for  that  He  would  compass  me  about;  and 
taught  me  my  message;  and  now,  fiither, 
dear  father,  you  will  meet  mother  in  Heaven, 
won*t  you — and  not  to  separate  for  e?er  and 
ever  T'  She  clang  to  my  knees,  and  pleaded 
once  more  in  her  mother's  words.  I  took 
her  up  in  my  arms,  and  turned  homewards. 

**  Is  yon  man  there,  on  the  kitchen  floor  ?" 
asked  I. 

*^  Yes  !'*  she  answered.    At  any  rate,  my 
vengeance  was  not  out  of  my  power  yet 
i^'Wben  we  got  home  I  passed  him,  dead 
asleep! 

In  our  room,  to  which  my  child  guided  me, 
was  Nelly.  She  sat  up  in  bed,  a  most  un- 
usual attitude  for  her,  and  one  of  which  I 
thought  she  had  been  incapable  of  attaining 
to  without  help.  She  had  ner  hands  clasped, 
and  her  fiice  rapt,  as  if  in  prayer  ^  and  when 
she  saw  me,  she  lay  back  with  a  sweet  in- 
^hUe  smile.  She  could  not  speak  at  first ; 
but  when  I  came  near,  she  took  my  band,  and 
kiased  it,  and  then  slie  called  Grace  to  her, 
and  made  her  take  off  her  cloak  and  her  wet 
things,  and,  dressed  in  her  short  scanty  night- 
jpDwn,  she  slipped  in  to  her  mother's  warm 
side,  and  all  this  time  my  Nelly  never  told 
me  why  she  summoned  me;  it  seemed 
enough  that  she  should  hold  my  baud,  and 
feel  that  I  was  there.  I  believed  she  had 
read  my  heart;  and  yet  I  durst  not  speak  to 
ask  bar*  At  last  she  looked  up.  **  My  hu»- 
band,"  said  she,  ^  God  has  saved  you  and  me 
from  a  great  sorrow  this  night"  I  would  not 
vnderstaiMlY  and  I  felt  her  look  die  away  into 
diBappointmenM 

**That  poor  wanderer  in  the  boose-place  is 
Richard  Jackson,  is  it  not?" 

1  made  no  answer.  Her  face  grew  white 
and  wan. 

<«  Oh,"  said  she,  ''this  is  hard  to  bear.  Speak 
what  is  in  your  mind,  I  beg  of  you.  I  will 
not  thwart  you  harshly;  dearest  John,  only 
speak  to  me. 

**'  Why  need  I  speak  1  You  seem  to  know 
alL" 

•"  1  do  know  that  his  is  a  voice  I  can  never 


forget  ^  and  I  do  know  the  awful  prayers  ym» 
have  prayed ;  and  I  know  bow  I  have  Iaii» 
awake,  to  pray  that  your  i^ords  mi^ht  never 
be  heard ;  and  I  am  a  powerless  cnpple.  I 
put  my  cause  in  God's  hands.  You  aball  not 
do  the  man  any  harm.    What  you  have  it  in 

Jour  thoughts  to  do  I  cannot  tell  But  I 
now  that  you  can  not  do  it  My  eyes  are 
dim  with  a  strange  mist,  but  some  voice  tells 
roe  that  you  will  forgive  even  Richard  Jack- 
son. Dear  husband— dearest  John,  it  is  s& 
dark,  I  cannot  see  you ;  but  speak  once  to 
me." 

I  moved  the  candle — but  when  I  saw  her 
face,  I  saw  what  was  drawing  the  mist  over 
those  loving  eyes— how  strange  and  woefy 
that  she  could  die  !  Her  little  girl  lying  by 
her  side  looked  in  my  face»  and  then  at 
her;  and  the  wikl  knowledge  of  death  shot 
through  her  young  heart,  and  she  screamed 
aloud.  * 

Nelly  opened  her  eyes  once  more.  They 
fell  upon  the  gaont  sorrow-worn  man  who 
was  the  cause  of  all  He  roused  bim  from 
bis  sleep,  at  that  child's  jpiercing  cry,  and 
stood  at  the  door-way  looking  in.  He  knew 
Nelly,  and  undeistood  where  the  storm  had 
driven  him  to  shelter.  He  came  toward* 
her:— 

"Oh,  woman— dying  woman — ^you  have 
haunted  me  in  the  kmelineffl  of  the  Bosh  far 
away— yoQ  have  been  in  my  dreams  for  ever 
—(he  hunting  of  men  has  not  been  so  terrible 
as  the  bunting  of  vour  Spirit,— that  stone- 
that  stone !" — he  fell  down  by  her  bedside  in 
an  agony — above  which  her  saint-like  face 
looked  on  us  all,  for  the  last  time,  glorious 
with  the  coming  light  of  heaven.  She  spoke 
once  agam : — 

**  It  was  a  moment  of  passion — ^I  never 
bore  you  malice  for  it  I  forgive  you—and  so 
does  John,  1  trast" 

Could  I  keep  my  purpose  there  1  It  faded 
into  nothing.  But  above  my  choking  teara^ 
I  strove  to  speak  clear  and  distinct,  for  her 
dying  ear  to  hear,  and  her  ainkmg  heart  to  be 
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gladdened. 

^  I  forgive  you,  Richard ;  I  will  befriend 
you  in  your  trouble." 

She  could  not  see ;  but  instead  of  the  dim 
shadow  of  death  stealing  over  her  face,  a 
quiet  light  came  over  it,  which  we  knew  was 
the  look  df  a  soul  at  rest 

That  night  I  listened  to  bis  tale  for  her 
sake;  and'i  learnt  that  it  is  better  to  be 
sinned  sgainst  than  to  sin.  In  the  storm  d 
the  night  mine  enemy  came  to  me ;  in  the 
calm  of  the  grey  morning  I  let  him  forth,  and 
hade  him  *^God  speed."  And  a  woe  had 
come  upon  me,  but  the  burning  burden  of  a 
sinful,  angry  heart  was  taken  <^  I  am  old 
now,  and  ray  daughter  is  married.  I  try  to 
go  about  pr^ching  and  teaching  in  my  rough* 
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rode  way ;  and  what  I  teaoh  is  how  Gbriat 
lived  and  died,  and  wbat  was  Nelly's  fiuth  of 
love. 


{CoooUid«d  flrm  |Mfe  JliS.} 

COURTSHIP  IN  THE  TIME  OF  JAMES 
THE  FIRST. 

At  length  Monday  morning  arrived.  It 
having  been  anan|red  that  Symonds  should 
sleep  that  night  at  Lawfbrd  Hal),  and  poiwe 
his  joarney  to  London  the  next  morning,  he 
rose  early,  and  **  penned  a  letter**  in  his  most 
exquisite  style,  to  be  presented  to  Mistrees 
Jemima,  aloiuf  with  his  portrait  He  haid 
engaged  his  mend  lattiebary  to  undertake 
the  presentation  after  his  own  departure;  the 
letter,  therefore,  was  **  dated  accordingly." 

Taking  hi^«<  final  leave  fi>r  this  time**  of 
the  village  of  Langham,  and  accompanied  as 
before  bv  tdttlebury,  he  set  out  after  this  for 
Lawfijrd.  In  his  receptkm  all  was  courteous 
and  agreeable;  but  nnding  that  *Mittle  or 
Bothinff  couid  be  done**  until  dinner  *waB 
over,  he  waited  for  that'  tone  with  some 
degree  of  impatience.  All  that  he  records 
of  the  dinner  is  that  it  was  *^  both  plenteous 
and  orderly.**  When  dinner  was  ended,  he 
was  **  admitted  to  a  private  discourse  with 
Mistress  Jemima  in  her  chamber;**  and  he 
seems  to  have  pressed  his  suit  with  nfuch 
fervency,  and  not  altogether  without  efiect. 
**I  then  went,*'  he  says,  '<and  disoouraed 
with  the  fiood  old  lady,  her  mother,  desiring 
to  confirm  her  opinion  of  me  likewise.**  But 
the  success  he  met  with  here  was  but  indif- 
ferent **  Freely  and  honestly  she  objected 
what  she  coukf ;  and  I,  as  well  as  I  could, 
gave  her  reasonable  answers,  and  those  from 
my  heart*'  The  fact  was,  that  she  had  al- 
ready decided  that  the  match  should  never 
take  place ;  and  poor  Symonds  would  have 
been  a  happier  man  for  the  next  three  months 
if  she  had  told  him  plainly  that  there  was  no 
hope :  whereas  she  suffered  him  to  leave  her 
with  the  impression  that  the  opposition  was 
no  greater  than  might  be  overcome  l^  per- 
severance. 

He  now  sought  ^  the  young  gentlewoman** 
herself  and  <*  walked  with  her  a  long  time 
in  the  park  which  stands  near  adjoining  to 
the  house,  first  alone,  and  then  with  com- 
pany ;'*  after  which  he  **had  discourse,  both 
familiar  and  pleasant,  with  her  and  her  sis- 
ter in  the  sister's  chamber,**  flattering  him- 
self with  the  persuasion  that  he  had  ^  filled 
her  taste  with  eo  many  and  pretty  tales,**  as 
to  have  made  an  iroprsssioa  oecidedly  favor- 
able to  his  wishes.  **  Yea,  to  say  the  truth,** 
he  exclaims,  somewhat  boastingly,  •«  I  re- 
ceived as  many  tokens  and  signs  of  her 


gimcioas  williitfiiesi^  as  none  had  ever  befooe 
received  the  liEa,  and  more  indeed  than,  at 
the  first  siffht,  I  oould  ex|>ect,  to  the  admira- 
tion of  all.'*  Yet  mark  his  prudent  forbear- 
ance : — **  Howsoever,  1  was  not  too  exultant 
upon  this  ^rst  good  overture^  but  carried 
mys^  in  an  equal  strain ;  and  no  marvel, 
for  there  were  yet  many  things  to  be  done.*' 
Nevertheless  he  was  m  a  happy  mood,  and 
disposed  to  be  pleased  with  everything  about 
^     cneer  at  supper  was  very  good; 


but 


"Onri 
it  seemed  even  more^  because  all  t&ings 
done  with  such  excellent  order  and 
siienca'*  And  when  he  retired  to  his  cham- 
ber at  niffht;  '*  after  publicly  with  our  com- 
pany, ana  also  privately,  commending  myself 
to  Qod*s  protection,**  there  was  nothing 
wanting  which  he  could  expect,  «*  but  aU 
things  so  sweet  and  cleanly,  that  it  seemed 
almost  a  Paradise   rather  than  a  country 


The  next  morning,  when  breatdhst  was 
over,  **  it  being  about  eight  of  the  clock,'* 
Symonds  and  liis  friend  LilClebory  **  took 
coach  to  depart,**  just  at  the  time  that  the 
Waklgrave  niraily,  including  *'the  gracious 
Mistress  Jemima,'*  were  **  entering  their  own 
coach  to  go  to  Dedham  sermon.*'  Upon  **  a 
spacious  green  before  the  house**  they  took 
their  leave  of  each  other  fbr  this  time,  Mr. 
Waldgrave  giving  our  hero  ^  letters  of  war- 
rant for  a  speedy  return.** 

The  village  of  Dedham  had  long  been 
celebrated  for  the  popularity  of  its  lecturers; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  few  places  where  the 
lectureship  is  still  kept  up  by  a  special 
endowment  Rogers,  the  lecturer  at  the 
period  of  our  narrative,  was  a  divine  of  some 
repute :  he  is  styled,  by  Symonds,  **  a  ikmous 
and  religious  minister  of  God*b  Word  ;**  and 
Neal  says,  that  **he  had  a  great  gift  in 
preaching,  his  matter  being  swid,  and  his 
manner  attractive.*'  A  bust  of  his  ffrave 
countenance  may  still  be  seen  in  Dedham 
church,  where  he  lies  **  in  expectation  of  the 
resurrection  which  he  preached,"  as  it  is  not 
inappropriately  expressed  in  the  inscription 
below.    He  died  in  1690^  and  was  suoeeeded 

Sr  Newcomen,  an  active  partiam  of  the 
uritan  school,  and  one  of  the  authors  of  that 
well-known  attack  upon  Episcopacy,  entiUed 
"  SmeetymnuuB.*^ 

The  lecturer,  like  the  mendicant  fnar  in 
former  times,  too  freouently  beguiled  away 
the  people  from  their  le^timate  pastor  in  the 
parishes  which  lay  withm  the  sphere  of  his 
attraction.  Thus  the  Waldgrave  fiunily 
seem  to  have  been  regular  attendants  at 
**the  Dedham  sermon,**  though  their  resi* 
dence  was  in  another  parish.  The  name  of 
Waldgrave^  indeed,  is  ck)sely  connected  with 
the  annals  of  Puritanism.  It  was  •«  to  the 
virtuous  and  elect  lady,  the  Lwly  Wald- 
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grave,"  that  the  notorioos  BMwick  of  Col- 
chester dedicated  one  of  his  moet  irreverent 
attacks  upon  the  Liturgy  and  the  bishops ; 
writing  from  his  prison  the  Gate*houae,  where 
he  lay,  **  like  an  Essex  cal^  cooped  up  a^ 
fatting  by  the  prelate  (or  sscrifice."  This 
patroness  of  BasTwick  was  a  relative  of  the 
iawford  Waldffraves,  and  lived  m  the  neigh- 
boring paririi  of  Worraingford. 

Bat  we  must  return  to  our  firiend,  the 
suitor,  who  profiyieB  to  have  left  the  place 
with  a  philofiophica]  indifference,  •'neither 
overjoyed  nor  over-sorry."  At  the  White 
Heart  of  Colchester  he  and  his  friend  Little- 
bury  partook  of  a  lobster  together ;  and 
having  intrusted  to  his  fnetid's  char^  the 
portrait  and  the  letter  before  mentwaed, 
Symonds  bade  him  fiirewell,  and  proceeded 
onward  to  London.  His  horses  were  dis- 
posed to  *^ffo  so  cheerfully  homewards,**  that, 
instead  of  **  lying*'  at  Ingatestonp,  as  he 
intended,  he  went  through  the  thirty-eight 
miles  to  Upminster  in  one  day. 

The  family  at  Newhall,  which  had  been 
joined  by  D'Ewes  the  elder,  since  Symonds 
left  them  the  week  before,  were  assembled 
at  supper  when  he  presented  himself;  and, 
much  to  his  aanoyance,  his  fiither  beffan  at 
once,  and  befive  them  all,  **  to  demand  how 
he  had  qied.**  Checking  the  old  man's  ill- 
timed  impatience,  Symonds  begged  of  him 
^to  stay  that  discourse  until  after  supper;** 
and  he  made  this  request  **  with  such  mode- 
rate and  easy  speeeb,**^-ruch  an  affectation 
of  indiflerence,-*that  «•  some  of  those  at  the 
table— yea,  the  old  man  himself— thought 
that  all  was  kst*'  But  af\er  supper  was 
CHoded,  Symoods  formally  banded  over  to  him 
two  letters— the  one  Mr.  Waldgrave*s  **  let- 
ter of  warrant  for  a  speedy  return  ;**  and  the 
other,  a  formal  report  prepared  and  forwarded 
by  Mr.  Littlebury.  He  then  gave  a  circum- 
stantial history  of  what  he  designated  his 
**  blessed**  proosedings— this  expressive  epi- 
thet, though  partially  erased,  being  still 
legible.  JBut  it  was  now  the  fiither*s  turn  to 
asMime  an  air  of  indifference.  Whether  he 
was  somewhat  disgusted  by  his  son*B  conceit, 
or  whether  he  was  beginning  to  dislike  the 
match,  or  whether  a  certain  sospickm  be 
correct  which  Symonds  presently  suggests  to 
us,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide ;  but  Symonds,  at 
all  events,  was  thrown  aback.  **How  he 
stood  affected,**  he  says,  ^  I  could  hardly  tell ; 
but  I  was  half  afraid  that,  now  the  matter 
bad  passed  thus  fiir,  he  repented ;  and  I  won- 
dered that  such  should  be  the  mutability  of 
men's  minds.**  But  the  cordial  sympathy  of 
Mr.  Boklero,  who  was  now  recovenng  from 
his  late  illness,  made  some  amends  for  the 
frtfaer*8  unaccoontaUenesB.  He  sincerely 
congratulated  Symoods  on  **  this  first  act  of 
gpod  fortuoet  alter  so  many  scenes  of  disas- 


ters,** adding  his  **  prayers  for  good  success 
in  the  future.** 

As  soon  as  Symonds  found  himself  once 
more  in  London,  he  went  about  to  pick  up 
all  the  news.  He  was  infbrmed  that  **  Floyd, 
the  Welsh  Papist,**  who  had  been  convicted 
of  uttering  irreverent  remarks  upon  the 
Palsgrave  Frederic,  had  been  riding  through 
the  streets  with  his  face  to  the  horse's  tail 
according  to  his  sentence,  and  had  stood  also 
in  the  pillory ; — ^that  French  refugees  were 
coming  over  '*by  forties  and  fnties  in  a 
company  ;** — that  the  Archbishop  of  Spalato 
was  prohibited  from  preaching,  «*  because  he 
averred  that  the  church  of  Rome  was  not 
heretical,  but  rchisroatical  ;*' — and,  lastly, 
that  the  king  was  about  **to  break  up  the 
Parliament,  to  the  great  discontent  of  his 
subjects.'*  Symonds  took  some  interest  in 
tliese  rumord;  but  it  was  in  vain  that  he 
strove  to  fix  his  thoughts  upon  his  ordinary 
avocations,  and  he  made  »*  very  little  pro^rress 
in  the  study  of  the  law.*'  His  fcther's  indif- 
ference to  the  match  appeared  to  be  growing 
into  aversion ;  which,  "  after  he  had  willingly 
sent  me  to  visit  the  young  gentlewoman,  and 
I  had  received  from  her  many  tokens  of  good 
proceeding,**  appeared  a  wanton  act  of  pater- 
nal caprice.  His  spirits  fell,  and  he  sank 
into  a  "deep  melancholy.** 

In  this  mood  he  heard  a  story  of  Lord 
Beauchamp,  the  son  of  the  lately  deceased 
Earf  of  Hertford,  which,  by  showing  the  evil 
effects  of  melancholy,  led  him  to  pray  to  God 
for  grace  to  strive  against  it  "So strangely 
was  this  nobleman  Doaeessed  with  melancholy, 
that  he  feared  it  any  person  should  come 
into  the  closet  where  his  sweetmeats  were 
kept,  they  would  poison  hhn.  Wherefore 
once,  when  it  happened  that  the  door  of  his 
ckset  had  been  left  open,  while  his  man  was 
sittmg  in  the  next  room,  although  the  man 
was  quite  ignorant  of  it,  my  lord  run  up 
hastily  and  threw  all  his  delicates  out  at  the 
window;  and  if  present  remedy  had  not 
been  found,  he  would  also  have  poisoned  the 
man,  in  order,  as  he  thought,  to  avenge  the 
wrong.** 

That  Lord  Beauchamp^s  mind  should  have 
given  way  under  its  burden  of  suffering,  is 
not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  for  he  had  been 
fitmiliar  with  sorrow  |rom  the  time  that  he 
first  saw  the  light  His  birthplace  was  in 
the  Tower ;  by  a  persecuted  and  heart-broken 
mother  he  was  nurtured;  and  having,  like 
her,  ventured  to  marry  without  the  royal 
permission,  he  was  committed  to  custody  and 
separated  (nm  his  wife.  His  mother  was 
sister  to  the  unhappy  Lady  Jane  Grey. 

Symond?,  too,  had  his  trials.  In  the  young 
lady  at  Liwfbrd  he  had  discovered  the  very 
person  calculated  to  insure  the  conjugal  hap- 
piness and  independence  of  station  which  so 
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long  had  been  the  subject  of  his  day-dreams. 
In  his  suit  with  her  he  seemed  to  have  been 
tolerably  succesdful.  Other  obstacles  were 
gradually  givins^  away,  but  his  Other's  unac- 
countable aversion  seemed  to  become  more 
obstinate.  And  when  the  cause  of  this 
became  manifest,  it  made  the  matter  still 
worse.  For,  in  the  midst  of  manifold  era* 
mires,  and  hints  scarcely  more  intelligible 
than  the  erasures,  we  find  that  the  old  gentle- 
man had  been  captivated  by  the  arts  of  *'  a 
young  light  woman,"  and  was  actually  medi* 
tating  a  second  marriage.  This  he  commu- 
nicated in  plain  terms  to  his  son.  Of  course 
Symonds  opposed  it  with  all  his  powers  of 
argument  He  represented  to  him  how 
lamentable  it  would  be,  "  afler  he  had  been 
commended  generally  for  his  abstinence  so 
long,  if  he  should  cause  his  wisdom  to  be 
called  in  question*'  by  the  rash  step  which  he 
was  contemplating.  He  showed  him,  also, 
how  much  ^*  content  and  comfort*'  was  likely 
to  accrue  from  his  own  alliance  with  "  the 
religious  gentlewoman  of  Lawford."  By 
which  **honeat  and  Christian  arguments'* 
the  old  man  appeared  to  be  somewhat  moved. 
Their  effect,  too,  was  still  further  increased 
by  the  discreet  conduct  of  Mr.  Littlebury, 
who  '*  carried  himself  wisely"  through  the 
whole  affiiir.  But  it  was  an  effect  merely 
transient  On  the  very  next  day  Paul 
D'Ewes  brought  out  two  letters  for  his  son's 
inspection,  who  found,  to  his  "  no  little  grief," 
that  the  matter  had  advanced  further  than 
he  anticipated,  and  that  ihe  lady  whom  he 
feared  to  have  for  a  step-mother,  "  seemed 
willing  beyond  the  modesty  of  woman."  He 
found  also  that  there  was  an  intention  to 
settle  upon  her  as  a  jointure  some  of  the 
Stow-Langtofl  property,  which  had  been 
promised  to  himself,  in  case  of  his  marriage 
^*for  present  maintenance."  His  surprise 
and  sorrow  overpowered  him,  and  he  **  Knew 
not  well  either  what  to  speak  or  what  to 
think."  His  father  promised,  indeed,  to  take 
no  further  steps  until  his  own  marriage  "  was 
over  past,"  and  he  also  promised  to  do  no- 
thing which  should  be  ^  much"  to  his  **  hurt" 
But  Sy moods  saw  nothing  but  **  shame"  to 
his  father,  and  **  misery"  to  himself;  and, 
retiring  to  his  chamber,  he  humbled  himself 
in  prayer  to  God. 

The  next  day  came  a  reiteration  of  the 
assurance  that  be  should  receive  ''  no  loss  or 
damage,"  and  at  the  same  time  an  intimation 
that  he  might,  if  he  pleased,  avail  himself 
of  Mr.  Waldffrave's  invitation  to  go  down  to 
Essex  on  the  Monday  following.  There  was 
*'  some  speech,"  also,  about  **  Uie  contriving" 
of  his  clothes  '*  against  that  time."  With  a 
heart,  therefore,  somewhat  exhilarated,  he 
joined  a  friend's  supper  party  the  same  even- 
mg ;  and  having  made  himself  ^  moderately 


merry"  with  them  which  was  a  **  great  re- 
freshing to  bis  mind,"  he  enjoyed  for  once  a 
^  sweet  and  comfortable  sleep." 

There  being  still  certain  unpleasant  symp- 
toms of  inconstancy  and  backsliding  on  the 
part  of  his  ftther,  Symonds  was  heartily  glad 
when  he  found  himself  again  on  the  road  to 
Lawford.  His  &tber  had  written  a  letter  to 
Mistress  Jemima  with  his  own  hand«-of 
which  letter  more  anon.  The  (wo  travellers 
—•for  the  fitithful  Boldero  accompanied  him 
as  before — slept  at  **  the  Cock  Inn  at  Grens- 
ford,"  and  arrived  at  Langham  the  next 
afternoon.  Having  sent  to  announce  his 
arrival,  and  receive  in  reply  *'  assurance  of 
a  kind  welcome,"  Symonds  pursued  his  way 
to  JLawford  Hall  after  dinner  ">  happily,"  and 
with  a  joyous  spirit  The  young  gentlewo- 
man received  him  gracicmsly,  and  indulged 
him  with  *'  much  pleasant  discourse,"  tliough 
it  was  "  little  to  the  purpose  in  hand ;"  and 
being  invited  to  **  continue  here"  until  the 
next  Tuesday,  **thus  for"  he  Mattered  hia»- 
self  that  **  all  things  went  off  pretty  well." 
He  had  some  conversation  also  with  *'  the 
good  old  man;"  but  being  careful  **notto 
seem  too  hasty"  m  the  matter,  until  he  had 
«*  fully  sounded"  the  afiectiosB  of  the  lady,  he 
confined  it  chiefly  to  subjects  of  a  public  and 
political  character. 

In  the  aflemoon  of  the  day  following,  Sy- 
monds ventured  to  enter  into  discourse  with 
Mistress  Jemima  about  '^the  matter  in  hand ;" 
and  6nding  her  *«  both  affable  and  gentle," 
insomuch  that  he  became  *«  hopeful  of  a 
blessed  furtherance,"  he  took  an  opportunity 
of  joining  Mr.  Waldgrave  in  his  early  walk 
the  next  morning,  and  there  he  began 
**  boldly  and  freely"  to  speak  of  marriage. 
The  old  man  was  ^  very  affiiblo,"  and  Sy- 
monds was  overwhelmed  with  delight 

But  his  father's  letter  had  not  yet  been  de- 
livered, and  in  truth  he  was  afraid  to  deliver 
it ;  for,  although  it  was  **  penned  in  a  good 
phrase,"  it  contained  **  certain  unseasonable 
unperious  Dassages,"  from  which  he  already 
«»  presaged"  mischief.  On  the  other  hand* 
if  it  should  be  kept  back,  he  feared  hie 
father's  displeasure,  and  '*an  abortive  issue 
of  the  overture."  At  length,  therefore,  he 
resolved  at  once  «*  to  put  it  to  the  hazard." 
And  no  sooner  was  it  delivered  than  the 
mischief  began  to  work. 

The  same  day,  in  the  afternoon,  entering 
again  into  conversation  with  Mistress  Jemi- 
ma, upon  the  same  all-engrossing  subject  he 
found  her,  to  his  infinite  sorrow,  '*  clean  off 
from  her  former  resolution."  Instead  of  the 
gracious  familiarity  to  which  she  had  thus 
&r  used  him,  and  which,  while  it  increased 
bis  love  for  her,  had  also  increased  his  confi- 
dent hope  that  the  affection  was  reciprocal, 
he  found  a  sudden  change  to  eaution  mn4 
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reserve.  He  was  *' driven  at  once  into  a 
most  deep  melancholy."  With  a  heavy  and 
anxioas  spirit  he  betook  himself  to  his  rest, 
and  the  dawn  of  the  '« blessed  Sabbath**  that 
ensued  brought  <*  no  quiet"  to  his  distracted 
thoughts.  Although,  "  at  the  hearmg  of  the 
sacred  word  open^,"  he  strove  to  "  separate 
all  his  thoughts  from  worldly  affiiirsr  and 
although  Mr.  Ides,  the  worthy  pastor  of 
Lawford,  performed  "honestly'*  his  part, 
jriving  them  in  the  mor^ng  a  sermon,  and 
in  the  afternoon  ^  an  expounding  of  a  part 
of  the  creed  by  way  of  catechizing,"  nothing 
could  dispel  the  gloomy  forebodmgs  of  evil 
which  possessed  him.  On  Monday  morning 
it  was  acknowledged,  without  reserve,  that 
Paul  IVEwes'  '*  unseasonable  and  foolish  let- 
ter" was  at  the  root  of  •*  all  this  discontent" 
The  Lady  Bingham,  indeed,  told  Symonds 
without  reserve,  that  if  his  fiither  "took 
authority  npon  him  so  early,"  her  daughter 
should  "  never  come  under  his  power.^  In 
fact,  the  die  was  struck,  and  Sjmoods*  fiite 
decided.  He  convers^  awhile  with  the 
young  lady  in  the  forenoon,  and  found  her 
"*  pretty  afihble;"  but  having  in  the  mean- 
while received  a  renewed  caution  against 
S'ving  him  any  further  encouragement,  in 
e  afternoon  she  was  "dean  off  again." 
After  supper  he  '•  had  liberty"  to  walk  out  a 
little  with  her,  and  he  was  a  partaker  of 
much  mirth,  "in  her  blessed  company ;"  but 
he  could  not  "  obtain  any  fli;pat  matters  in 
serious  converse  with  her*'  concerning  his 
intended  business,  and  in  much  anxiety  he 
retired  to  rest  How  he  should  "speed  with 
her  in  the  future,"  he  knew  not 

On  the  Tuesday,  Mr.  Waldgrave  took  Sy- 
monds with  him  to  Dedham  lecture ;  apd  as 
they  walked  aloiur,  Symonds  was  glad  to 
take  this  as  a  proof  that  his  friend  Littleburv 
bad  "  set  all  riffbt  again  with  tlie  old  folks," 
as  he  had  the  da^  before  promised  to  do ;  and, 
thus  flattering  himself  that "  all  thio^rs  were 
in  a  sood  state,**  he  became  "  prettily  jocund." 
With  a  mind  somewhat  quiet  he  listened  to 
the  sermon  of  the  famed  Mr.  Rogers,  who 
enlarged  upon  the  nature  and  ground  of  "  the 
hope  whicn  vs  laid  up  in  heaven  for  the 
Christian,"  and  showed  also  what "  miserable 
estate  the  Papists  are  in,  being  altogether 
deprived  of  this  assured  and  sacred  hope." 
But  something  in  the  course  of  the  day 
occurred  to  convince  him  that  his  hopes  were 
vain,  and  that  "  all  was  like  to  come  to  no- 
thing." What  this  was,  we  are  prevented 
by  his  various  obliterations  from  learning. 

On  the  Wednesday,  Symonds  took  his  de- 
parture. The  good  Mr.  Waldgrave  was 
"  prettily  merry"  with  him,  and  "  very  sSk- 
hie ;"  writing  to  his  ftther  "  a  most  honest 
and  good  letter,"  in  which  he  expressed  a 
regret  that  the  young  roan's  entertainment 
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with  his  daughter  had  not  been  "  so  good  as 
he  wished,"  and  a  hope  likewise  for  ^tter  in 
the  future,  Symonds  had  no  enemy,  it  would 
appear,  in  Mr.  Waldgrave.  The  lady  mo- 
ther was  the  mainspring  of  the  opposition  to 
him.  He  easily  found  that  "  the  daughter's 
elbow  leaned  upon  her  mother's  breast;" 
that "  what  one  spake  the  other  liad  learned ;" 
that  "  both  sang,  as  it  were,  the  same  song." 
As  from  neither  he  fotmd  "  any  final  despair," 
so  from  both  he  found  "  little  or  no  comfort" 
He  bade  adieu  to  Lawford  in  sadness ;  and, 
in  company  with  his  friend,  who  did  all  he 
could  to  enliven  him,  "by  his  affable  and 
cheerful  carriage,"  he  pursued  his  journey  to 
London,  sleeping  that  night  at  "the  Blue 
Boar  at  Ingarstone." 

It  was  a  hard  thing  for  ^monds  to  regard 
himself  in  the  light  of  a  rejected  suitor;  and 
so  long  as  the  merest  shadow  of  hope  re- 
mained, he  refused  to  abandon  his  enterprise. 
As  there  appeared  symptoms  of  a  ftvorable 
disposition  towards  him  in  the  good  old  man, 
he  resolved  to  cultivate  that  disposition.  He 
wrote  a  careful  letter  to  him,  sending  him 
"all  the  best  novelties,  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  from  the  pen  and  the  press,  that  the 
town  afbrded."  He  apprized  him  that  "  Dr. 
Williams,  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  was 
made  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  sworn  of  the 
Privy  Council,  and  was  likely  to  have  the 
Great  Seal ;  also  that  Gary,  Lord  Falkland, 
was  in  election  for  Deputy  of  Ireland ;  and 
that  the  good  Earl  of^  Southampton  was  a 
close  prisoner,  under  the  charge  of  the 
before-mentioned  Dr.  Williams,  at  the  Dean- 
eij  of  Westminster."  To  the  mother.  Lady 
Bingham,  he  sent  an  earnest  request  for 
"  the  continuance"  of  that  which  she  had 
never  yet  vouchsafed  to  grant,  namely,  "  her 
consent"  To  the  gracious  Mistress  Jemima 
herself  he  fKrured  forth  his  expressions  of 
admiration  in  some  of  his  "  best  lines." — 
None  of  these  epistles  seem  to  have  been 
answered  or  acknowledged ;  yet  in  less  thau 
a  fortnight,  he  wrote  a  second  time ;  afler 
which,  nndinir  that  the  same  profound  silence 
was  continued,  with  the  advice  of  bis  coad- 
jutors, he  began  "  in  serious  tboughtfulness 
to  prepare  for  a  final  breach  or  conclusion." 

The  time  had  now  arrived  for  the  annual 
removal  of  Paul  D'Ewes  and  his  fiunily  into 
the  country ;  and  our  friend  began  to  ponder 
in  his  mind  where  he  should  "  bestow"  him«^ 
self  for  a  season,  being  well  assured  that  the 
unsuccessful  suit  of  the  heir  of  Stow-Lang- 
toft  to  the  co-heiress  of  Lawford  is  known 
and  talked  of  b^  all  the  gossips  "  in  alnoost 
the  whole  of  this  end  of  the  realm."  Having- 
heard  from  Cambridge  that  his  old  friend 
Senhouse  of  St  John's  — who  had  been 
talked  of  for  the  mastership  of  the  college, 
in  the  event  of  Dr.  Gwynn  being  made  Sie 
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Bishop  of  St.  David's — was  disappointed  of 
his  prefermeotf  the  bishopric  being  given  to 
Dr.  Laud,  the  Dean  of  Gloucester,  Symonds 
felt  for  him  as  a  fellow-sufferer — ^*  his  mas- 
tership and  my  intended  marriage  being  both 
Eo  much  noised  abroad/'  Senhouse,  how- 
ever, might  perhaps,  **  after  all,  be  made  the 
Dean  of  Gloucester*' — which  appointment 
actually  took  place — whereas,  for  his  own 
disappointment,  there  is  no  remedy  whatever. 
He  ffrew  every  day  more  miserable.  It 
vexed  him  to  hear  his  father  "  ever  talking 
of  his  own  foolish  marriage ;"  and  seeinjr 
that  the  old  man  was  so  bent  upon  matri- 
mony, he  '•  plotted"  with  the  rest  of  the 
family  to  encourage  him  to  look  out  for  some 
good  and  ancient  widow."  He  enlisted  two 
ministers  of  the  neighborhood  to  act  as  aux- 
iliaries; the  one  by  dissuading  his  fiither 
fh)m  the  marriage,  which,  as  he  was  given 
to  understand  **  in  a  tedious  and  disastrous 
conversation,"  was  likely  to  take  place  **  sud- 
denly;" and  the  other  by  endeavoring  to 
negotiate  an  interview  for  him  with  Mr. 
Waldgrave. 

With  those  of  their  own  party,  the  Puritan 
clergy  seem  to  have  exercised  considerable 
influence,  and  in  their  domestic  aflairs  to 
have  interfered  in  no  small  degree.  Sy- 
monds thought  at  one  time  that  he  had  dis- 
covered the  '*  chief  let  and  hindrance"  to  his 
success  in  "the  double-dealing  of  a  certain 
preacher,"  who,  professing  to  he  his  friend, 
had  yet  "  interposed  fer  another ;"  and  by  the 
aid  of  one  Mr.  Fairweather,  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  who  "  could  do  much  with  the  minis- 
ter," he  thinks  that  the  mischief  may  be 
remedied.  He  caught,  in  short,  at  every 
straw.  We  are  sorry  to  state  that  he  enter- 
tained, at  one  time,  the  scheme  of  sending 
letters  clandestinely  to  Lawford  Hall  by 
means  of  his  friend  Boldero's  sister.  A  mo- 
mentary gleam  of  hope  burst  forth  when  he 
received  intelligence  from  Boldero  that  Mis- 
tress Jemima  had  shown  some  signs  of  favor 
towards  him ;  but  he  soon  became  afraid  that 
this  was  "only  hypocrisy,"  she  being  unwil- 
ling to  have  it  thought  that  the  rejection  of 
the  suit  was  owing  solely  to  herself.  His 
'thoughts  were  so  distracted,  even  on  the 
Sunday,  as  too  often  to  cause  the  breach  of 
that  blessed  day.  At  the  assizes  at  Bury  he 
meets  with  **many  friends  and  ancient  ac- 
quaintances," and  he  is  pret>ent  dunng  a  trial 
for  murder,  which  Feems  to  have  excited 
considerable  interest  throughout  the  conntv ; 
but  neither  the  interest  of  this  trial,  nor  the 
company  of  friends,  could  divert  his  thoughts 
from  the  one  subject  that  engrossed  them. 
His  friends  were  "very  merry,"  but  Sy- 
monds was  merry  "  only  so  far  as  his  disquiet 
ixronrd  give  him  leava"  He  hears  every- 
where "i^eat  talk  of  the  match,"  which  is 


supposed  to  be  finally  settled,  being  himself 
all  the  while  only  too  certain  that  "  it  is  even 
now  in  breaking  off.** 

At  length,  through  the  indiscretion  of  Mr. 
Littlebury,  who  had  mentioned  it  to  Paul 
D'£wc8'  clerk,  John  Scott,  the  rumor  of  the 
"  breaking  off"  came  to  the  ears  of  Paul 
D'Ewes  himself,  who  was  highly  indignant 
— in  the  first  place,  because  it  was  an  luftont 
to  his  family;  and,  secondly,  because  hia 
family  had  kept  hun  in  ignorance  of  it  He 
immediately  lookm  out  for  another  string  to 
his  bow,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
informed  Symonds  that  a  match  had  been 
proposed  to  him  with  one  of  the  daughters 
of  Sir  Giles  Alliogton  of  Horseheath  in  Cani-> 
bridgeshire,  whose  lady  was  a  daughter  of 
the  first  Earl  of  Exeter.  To  this  proposition 
Symonds  was  decidedly  aveme.  He  knew 
that  he 'could  not  aspire  to  so  hi^h  a  lady, 
"  excepting  on  many  base  conditions ;"  and 
in  comeliness  of  person  between  her  and 
Mistress  Jemima,  there  was  "no  compari- 
son." The  Cecils  had  already  become  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  femilies  in  the  king- 
dom ;  and  the  young  lady  in  question  was 
doubly  connected  with  them,  being  descended 
on  the  fiither's  side  from  the  great  lord  trea- 
surer's sister,  and  on  the  mother's  side  from 
the  lord  treasurer  himself.  The  well-known 
letter,  in  which  the  first  Earl  of  Exeter 
desires  his  "cousin  Allinffton"  to  supply  him 
with  evidence,  from  the  femily  records,  that 
their  common  'grandfather  was  not  a  sieve" 
maker^  as  some  had  slanderously  asserted, 
was  addressed  to  her  grandfather.  But,  how- 
ever eligible  such  an  alliance  would  have 
been  in  jpoint  of  fiimily  connection,  Symonds 
at  once  formed  the  resolution  to  decline  it ; 
though  he  was  afraid  to  speak  out  his  resolu- 
tion too  openly,  lest  it  should  displease  his 
fiither.  His  thoughts  were  lingering  afler 
the  lady  at  La^rd,  and  he  half  doubted 
that  this  fresh  proposal  had  been  made  with- 
out any  sufficient  authority,  solely  fer  the 
purpose  of  producing  a  diversion  of  them. 

He  pereiEted  still  in  writing  letters,  and 
still  his  letters  were  unanswered— excepting, 
indeed,  that  he  received  one  short  emaue 
from  Mr.  Waldgrave  during  the  Lady  Bing^ 
ham's  absence,  in  which  the  old  gentleman 
stated  that  he  could  not  say  anyUiing  until 
his  wife's  return.  Even  Mr.  Littlebury  is 
constrained  to  acknowledge  that  "a  final 
breach  is  inevitable."  Symonds  bee'inB  to 
feel  "  illish."  He  cannot  go  to  church ;  and 
he  " half  suspects  an  ague."  His  "kind 
tutor,"  Hold8worth,andhi8  "ancient  friend," 
Gibson,  pay  a  visit  to  Stow-Langtofl,  and 
administer  to  him  "many  good  comforts;" 
ho  becomes  more  and  more  desirous  "  to  lay 
to  heart  the  counsel  of  Mr.  Holdsworth,  and 
to  make  a  religbus  use  of  it"    The  arrival 
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of  these  gentlemen  was  opportune,  and  their 
consolation  needful ;  for,  just  as  they  were 
departing,  **  in  CBme  Mr.  Waldgrave's  man 
with  a  rait  and  final  denial.*^ 

All  the  odium  of  the  refusal  was  laid  upon 
the  young  lady  herself^— **  She  could  not 
like/'  But  the  servant  aveTted  that  **  it  was 
the  wicked  old  lady  that  had  wrought  it  ;** 
and  whether  this  was  the  case  or  not,  Sy- 
monds  was  willing[  to  believe  that  it  was  so. 
With  a  show  of  pious  resignation  he  bows 
nnder  the  stroke,  as  *«an  act  of  that  Infinite 
Wisdom,  who  knows  best  what  is  fittest  for 
them  that  serve  him.''  **  And  thus,^'  he  says 
monrnfully,  *' seeing  that  well-near  a  whole 
year's  labor  has  vanished  like  a  shadow,  and 
suddenly  fallen  like  a  drop  of  wax  from  a 
torch,  without  noise,  and  without  honesty  in 
those  concerned  on  the  other  part,  in  pen- 
siveness  was  1  &in  to  shut  up  the  day."  At 
a  more  advanced  period  he  says,  that  the 
present  portion  of  his  life  **nwy  justly  be 
accounted  one  of  the  nrast  unhappy,  l>eing 
for  the  most  part  misspent  in  idle  discourses, 
yisitation8,s  and  useless  cares ;"  which  time 
he  would  afterwards  **  gladly  have  redeemed 
at  a  great  rate." 

A  momentary  jgleam  of  hope  seemed  to 
break  forth  on  his  hearing  tiiat  Mr.  lime 
Drury,  of  Riddlesworth,  who  had  married 
Jemima  Waldgrave's  sister,  had  shown  a 
disposition  to  wfriend  him,  and  had,  indeed, 
**  G^ken  in  his  fiivor  very  earnestly."  He 
went  over  to  call  upon  this  gentleman,  whose 
**  libmry,  curious  pictures,  and  armory,"  ex- 
cited sn  especial  degree  of  his  admiration ; 
and  be  also  received  from  him  a  letter  **  full 
cf  sweetness  and  hope."  But  the  hope  was 
delusive,  and  **  the  letter  proved,  alas,  only  a 
compliment"  He  strove  to  wean  himself 
from  the  seductive  day-dreams  in  which  he 
had  so  long  indulged;  contenting  himself 
with  a  fling  now  and  then  at  *'the  inveterate 
malice,"  or  the  "contrary  ends,"  of  the  •*old 
lady  mother."  Nevertheless,  when  the  fami- 
ly went  up  to  town  at  the  commencement  of 
term,  making  their  resting-place  for  the  first 
night  at  Luigham,  he  could  not  resist  the 
opportunity  which  was  offered  of  calling  once 
more  at  Lawfbrd,  to  take  his  final  leave. 

For  the  third  and  last  time,  then,  Symonds 
pursued  his  wajr  along  the  vale  of  riedham, 
and,  with  feelings  somewhat  different  to 
those  which  had  possessed  him  before.  Mr. 
Waldgrave  was  gone  to  Dedham  sermon, 
Mistresp  Jemima  was  forbidden  to  comedown 
stairs,  and  the  only  person  vis9>le  was  my 
I^dy  Bingham — cautious,  cold,  and  civil. 
He  did  not  now  **come  to  sue  unto  her 
humbly ;"  and,  therefore,  although  they  had 
much  discourse  respecting  the  match,  **it 
was  all  to  very  little  purpose."  The  cham- 
bermaid, however,  whom  this  youthful  diplo* 


matist,  in  his  two  joiimeys  thither,  had  made 
his  friend,  assured  nim  that  her  voung  mis* 
tress  ■*  was  as  willinff  as  Ae  could  be ;"  and 
that  **  the  wicked  old  lady  had  kept  her  in  ;'^ 
and  that  she  had  "  so  far  gulled  the  old  man 
as  to  make  him  believe  that  his  daughter 
was  unwilling,"  otherwise  it  would  never 
have  been  broken  off.  Hearing  this,  Sy- 
monds was  the  more  desirous  to  seek  an 
interview  with  the  young  lady,  and  with 
that  intent  he  stayed  dinner,  "hoping  she 
would  cone  down."  But,  "all  would  not 
do ;  the  old  fox  was  too  cunning  to  be  catch- 
ed."  As  soon,  therefore,  as  dinner  was 
ended,  he  took  a  formal  leave  of  his  im- 
practicable hostess,  and  sullenly  turned  his 
back  upon  that "  good  and  convenient"  man- 
skin,  which,  about  three  months  before,  he 
had  pronounced  to  be  "  a  paradise  rather  than 
a  country-house." 

For  some  time  after  his  arrival  in  London 
the  disappointment  was  brooded  over  in  se- 
cret He  had  **  neither  clothes  to  go  abroad, 
nor  the  lace  to  do  it,"  there  being  **  so  much 
inquiry  about  the  match."  He  gathered 
together  "  the  letters  which  had  passed  to 
and  fro  during  this  wooing  time,'^  and  "they 
were  many  m  number."  He  resolved  that 
it  should  be  his  endeavor  "  to  make  a  true 
use  of  the  disappointment,  and  to  learn  con- 
tentedness;  that  so,  like  the  waters  to  Noah's 
ark,  it  might  be  the  means  to  make  his 
thoughts  ascend  higher,  even  to  that  holy 
mountain  in  which  dwells  all  true  happiness." 
He  sat  down  to  "  Cooke's"  Reports,  and  read 
over  again  some  parts  of  Littleton.  He  de- 
sired "wholly  to  toTgei  the  naughty  lady  at 
Lawford,  and  the  business  itself''  *  He  puz- 
zled awhile  over  "  a  letter  without  a  name," 
which  some  one  had  addressed  to  him,  and 
"  he  dreamed,  as  it  were,  the  exposition  of 
it ;"  and,  having  decided  in  his  own  mind 
that  it  was  written  by  Mr.  Waldgrave's 
clerk,  he  laid  it  aside  as  unworthy  of  further 
notice. 

Yet  he  eonld  not  at  once  forget  "the 
gracious  Mistress  Jemima ;"  for,  m  the  en- 
suing spring,  poor  Mr.  Waldgrave  bein^ 
"  carried  off  by  a  cold,"  it  was  agreed  that 
Paul  D'Ewes  should  pay  his  addresses  to  the 
widow,  and  Symonds  commence  again  his 
old  suit  with  the  daughter.  But  this  scheme 
also  proved  abortive,  and  henceforward  the 
mpes  were  clearly  sour.  The  match  was 
discovered  to  be  "not  so  much  to  be  desired," 
tiie  gentlewoman  being  older  than  himself; 
"  which,  in  process  of  time,  would  doubdess 
have  bred  much  nauseating  and  inconve- 
nience." 

The  husband  eventually  fixed  upon  by 
Mistress  Jemima,  or  by  her  mother  in  her 
behalf,  was  Mr.  John  Crewe,  the  eon  and 
heir  of  Sir  Thomas  Crewe,  a  lawyer  of  some 
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dUtinction,  and  the  nephew  of  that  lord  chief- 
justice  who  was  removed  by  Charles  I.  for 
resisting  the  system  of  illegal  loans  and 
benevolences.  At  the  restoration,  John 
Crewe  was  created  Baron  Crewe  of  Stene. 
We  are  sorry,  however,  to  be  obliged  to  state 
that  be  did  not  prove  a  very  indulgent  hus- 
band to  Mistress  Jemima,  and  that  *'  there 
was  no  very  contented  life  between  theoL'* 
Bymonds  informs  us  that,  on  one  occasoo, 
when  he  went  to  call  upon  her  at  her  lodg- 
ing in  Holborn,  having  heard  of  her  coa}uga\ 
infelicity,  he  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enlarge  upon  his  own  eood  fortune 
in  that  respect;  which  he  did,  doubtless, 
with  admirable  complacency.  He  admon- 
ished her  to  remember  that  **  matches  are 
decreed  by  God  in  heaven,  and  that  every 
married  person  ought  to  comfort  their  minds 
to  a  persuasion  that  their  own  respective 
wife  or  husband  is  the  best  they  could  have 
had."  "  Ay,"  replied  the  unhappy  lady,  •*  if 
one  could  do  so."  Whereupon  Symonds  pro- 
ceeded to  remonstrate,  showing  her  **  wherein 
she  ought  to  consider  hersdf  happy,"  and 
sincerely  endeavcx'ing  to  minister  all  the 
comfort  he  could.  Ait,  in  consequence  of 
one  of  Mr.  Crewe's  brothers  and  a  cousin 
coming  into  the  room,  he  was  compelled  to 
break  off  the  discourse  abruptly. 

Doubtless  he  had  succeeded  m  persuading 
himself  that  Mistress  Jemima  would  have 
done  better  if  she  had  married  Symonds 
D*£wes,  and  that  Symonds  D'Ewes  had  done 
better  by  not  marrying  Mistress  Jemima. 
The  lady  whom  be  eventually  secured  as  his 
wife  was  the  sole  heir-general  of  the  ancient 
race  of  Clopton,  and  descended,  by  the  suc- 
cessive marriages  of  her  ancestors,  from**  the 
female  inheritrices  of  many  great  and  an- 
cient familiea"  Symonds  studied  her  gene- 
alogy until  he  grew  enraptured  therewith. 
The  deeper  he  dived  into  antiquity,  the  more 
was  he  impressed  with  the  value  of  his  prize. 
He  found  in  tha^  ancient  and  august  record 
called  Domesday,  the  mention  of  one  Wil- 
liam Peccatum,  or  Peche ;  and  he  **  gathered 
strongly"  that  this  little  girl  of  fourteen— for 
she  was  no  more  than  fburte^i  when  be 
married  her — was  that  Norman  warrior's 
direct  representative. 

But  if  the  history  of  Mistress  Anne  Clop- 
ton and  her  ancestors  was  illustrious,  the 
history  of  Mistress  Jemima  Waldgrave  and 
her  descendants  is  far  more  illustrious ;  for 
her  blood  is  now  fowinff  in  the  veins  of  some 
of  the  noblest  ftmilies  m  England. 

The  baiooy  conferred  upon  her  husband 
was  held  by  two  of  her  sons  in  suceesskm, 
and  Nathanael,  the  younger  of  them,  held 
also  the  princely  bishopric  of  Durham,  for 
the  long  period  m  fifty  years. 

Her  eldest  son  Tbotnasi  the  ncood  baroo. 


had  six  daughters ;  one  of  whom,  who  bore 
the  name  oi  Jemima^  married  Henry,  the 
last  Duke  of  Kent  of  the  De  Grey  family. 
This  Jemima's  daughther  Amabel,  married 
the  Earl  of  BreadallMne,  and  was  the  mother 
of  another  Jemima,  who  succeeded  as  Mar« 
chioness  de  Grey  in  her  own  right  This 
Marchioness  de  Grey  married  the  Earl  of 
Hardwicke,  and  was  the  mother  of  a  Mary 
Jemima,  who  married  Lord  Grantham,  and 
through  whom  Jemima  Waldgrave  is  the 
ancestress  of  the  present  or  expectant  pos- 
sessors of  the  earldoms  of  Ripon,  De  Grey, 
and  Cowper.  From  Airmine,  another  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  the  second  Baron  Crewe,  are 
descended  the  family  of  Cartwright  of  Aynho, 
and  the  present  Viscount  Chetwynd.  From 
Catharine^  a  third  daughter,  is  descended  Sir 
George  Crewe  of  Caulk. 

But  Jemima  Waldgrave  had  also  a  daugh- 
ter, Jemima,  who  married  the  Earl  of  Sand- 
wich; that  gallant  commander  whose  ship 
was  burnt  in  the  great  sea-fight  of  Soleby, 
and  whose  body  was  drifted  by  the  tide  to 
Harwich.  This  Jemima,  Countess  of  Sand- 
wich, is  the  ancestress  of  a  noble  progeny. 
Seven  successive  Earls  of  Sandwich  are 
descended  firom  her  through  her  eldest  son 
Mdward.  Through  her  son  Sidney  are  de- 
scended the  numerous  progeny  of  the  third 
Earl  of  Bute,  including  in  the  present  gene- 
ration the  possessors  or  heirs-apparent  of  the 
baronies  of  Wamclifie,  Congletoni  Hatherton, 
Stuart  de  Rothesay,  and  Stuart  de  Decies ; 
of  the  viscounty  of  Canning ;  of  the  earl- 
doms of  Harrowby,  Raniiirly,  Portarlington, 
Beverly^  and  Darnley ;  of  the  maiquisates 
of  Bute,  Drogheda,  and  Waterford ',  hesidea 
an  archbishop  of  Armagh  in  the  last  genera- 
tion. In  this  line  there  is  also  an  admixture 
of  the  Waldgrave  blood  with  that  of  the 
family  of  Bonaparte.  Through  her  daughter 
Anne,  Jemima,  Coimtess  of  Sandwich,  is  the 
ancestress  of  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgecombe, 
and  of  the  present  heir^pparent  of  the  earl- 
dom of  Brownlow.  And,  lastly,  throuffh  her 
daughter  Jemima,  who  married  Sir  Philip 
Carteret,  she  becomes  the  ancestress  of  the 
numerous  descendants  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Granville;  comprising  in  one  line  the  Earls 
of  Dysart;  in  another  line  the  family  and 
descendants  of  tho  first  Marquis  of  Bath,, 
which  include  the  present  or  expectant  poa- 
sessors  of  the  barony  of  Carteret,  the  earl« 
doms  of  Aylesfoid,  Chesterfield,  Harwood, 
Cawdor,  Def>art,  Dartmouth*  and  EHesmere, 
the  maiquisate  of  Bath,  and  the  dukedom  of 
Buccleuch ;  in  a  third  line  the  family  of  the 
first  Earl  Spencer,  beginning  with  the  beacH 
tiful  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  whose  descend- 
ants are  the  present  or  expectant  representar 
tives  of  the  dukedoms  of  Devonshire,  Leinster, 
Argyll  and  Sutherland,  of  the  earldoms  of 
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Oranville,  Burlington,  and  Carlisle,  of  the 
vincounty  of  Cliitien,  and  of  the  barouiea  of 
Blantyre  and  Rivers;  then  coming  to  the 
eecond  Earl  Spencer,  whose  descendants  are 
the  present  Karl  Spencer  and  fiaron  Little- 
ton ;  and  concluding  with  the  Lady  Henrietta 
Frances  Spencer,  the  mother  of  the  Earl  of 
Besborough,  the  Baron  de  Mauley,  the  Baron- 
ess Kinnaird,  and  the  late  Lady  Caroline 
Lamb. 

So  many  are  the  titled  families  now  exist- 
ing, who  must  look  up  to  '*the  gracious 
Mistress  Jemima,**  of  Lawfbrd  Hall,  as  their 
ancertrees ;  their  descent  may  easily  be 
traced  with  the  aid  of  a  Peerage,  and  doubt- 
less many  others  of  her  illustrious  descendants 
remain  yet  undiscovered.  The  Montagues, 
of  which  family  the  Earls  of  Sandwich  are 
a  branch,  were  so  marvel loosly  prolific  in 
days  of  yore,  that  when  Lord  Montagu,  in 
Ihe  reign  of  James  L,  was  endeavoring  to 
persuade  that  monarch  to  cut  off  the  entail 
of  some  land  which  had  been  granted  to  the 
old  lord  chief-justice,  his  grandfather,  with 
remainder  to  the  crown,  he  alleged  that  the 
descendants  of  the  lord  chief-justice  amount- 
ed to  four  thousand  already.  The  ancestral 
name  of  Jemima  does  not  come  down  so 
nearly  to  the  present  time  in  the  Montagu 
branch,  as  we  have  shown  to  have  been  the 
case  in  the  branch  of  De  Grey.  A  fifth  in 
regular  succession  occurs  in  the  person  of  a 
sister  of  the  first  Earl  of  Granville,  who 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  political 
world  under  George  IL  There  was  also  a 
Jemima,  the  daughter  of  Charles  Montagu, 
%De  of  the  sons  of  Jemima,  Countess  of 
Sandwich,  who  married  Sir  Sydney  Mea- 
dows ;  but  she  died  without  issue. 

In  concluding  this  tedious  history  of  our 
friend's  wooing,  we  may  observe  that,  at  a 
subsequent  period,  the  Lady  Bingham  ac- 
knowledged that  all  the  opposition  to  his  suit 
had  originated  in  herself,  telling  Symonds, 
when  he  went  to  call  upon  her  in  her  sick- 
ness, that  he  dealt  forgivingly  with  her,  **  as 
Joseph  had  dealt  with  his  brethreo.'*  To 
which  he  replied,  with  complacent  dignitj, 
"  Why,  madam,  should  enmity  between  Chris- 
tians be  perpetual;  especially  since  that 
which  you  intended  to  be  against  me,  is 
turned  to  my  greater  good  V*  And,  we  may 
also  observe,  that  Lawfbrd  Hall  is  still  in 
existence,  an  edifice  **  good  and  convenient,** 
as  it  first  appeared  to  the  enamored  youth 
who  came  as  a  suitor  to  its  young  mistress ; 
and  "the  green  before  the  door**  is  little 
changed  since  he  stood  upon  it  to  take  leave 
of  the  family  after  his  first  visit  The  green 
vale  of  Dedham,  however,  with  its  me^ows 
and  its  mills,  so  familiar  to  those  who  admire 
the  landscapes  of  John  Constable,  is  now 
travened  by  a  railway,  and  the  train  now 


sweeps  aorosB  the  very  road  on  which  the 
family  coach  of  the  Waldgraves  jogged  along 
to  Dedham  sermon.  The  monument  of  the 
good-natured  Mr.  Waldgrave,  "  who  married 
Dame  Sarah  Bingham,  and  by  her  had  Jemi- 
ma, who  married  Lord  John  Crewe  of  Steoe,** 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Dame  Sarah  Bingham 
herself,  may  be  seen  in  the  church  of  Law- 
fbrd by  anv  who  have  curiosity  enough  to 
search  for  them. 

Respecting  Symonds  D'Ewes  himself,  we 
shall  not  trespass  on  our  readers*  time  any 
further  than  to  inform  them,  that,  in  after-life, 
be  tore  himself  for  a  while  from  the  study 
of  "  ancient  records,  and  other  exotic  monu- 
ments of  the  past,'*  which  he  regarded  as 
*•  the  most  satis^ing  and  ravishing  parts  of 
human  knowledge,^'  in  order  to  serve  his 
country  as  a  member  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment; and  that,  besides  supplying  tne  bouse, 
when  it  was  needful,  with  precedents  on 
Questions  of  privilege  or  pren^ative,  he  in- 
dulfred  them  with  sundry  set  speeches,  of 
which  one  was  upon  the  postscripts  of  St. 
PauPs  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  and 
another  upon  the  comparative  antiquity  of 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
He  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  leaving  behind 
him  a  larc^e  mass  of  manuscripts,  the  chief 
part  of  which  are  in  the  Harleian  Collection 
m  the  Library  of  the  British  MuseuoL 
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It  is  a  sacred  path ;  be  it  beside 

The  gentle  rivulets  of  life  to  cull 

Sweet  flowers,  wherewith  to  cheer  and  minister 

Relief  and  comfort  to  the  fainting  one ; 

Or  to  ascend  the  nigged  mountain-top 

In  search  of  hidden  treasures  for  the  mind.— 

Tile  path  is  ever  sacred. 

Some  fhcre  are 
Who  hate  its  quiet  walks,  and  love  to  roam 
Abroad  o'er  earth  in  search. of  happinesa. 
They  leave  home's  charming  vale,  and  iocrifioe 
The  blest  endearments  of  dameetic  ties 
Upon  the  skurine  of  Pleasure ;  yet  they  find 
Themselves  her  victinis,  &r  from  charming  voice 
Of  cheering  Friendship,  and  wouU  fiiin  retrace 
Their  wand'iings,  and  regain  blest  Du^'s  path, 
Which  leads  to  living  fountains  of  delight. 
Beside  whose  waters  fairest  pearls  are  found. 
It  is  a  holy  path. 

It  leads  away 
From  fleeting,  earthly  joys,  to  those  delights 
That  never  foil,  but  yields  perpetual  bliss. 
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THE  STORY  OP  MARIA  FORSTER. 

AH  INCIDBNT  HI  THB  LIFS  OF  JBAX  PAVI*. 

Tho6B  who  are  familiar  with  the  history 
of  the  first  French  Revolution  will  remem- 
ber that,  amonff  the  distinguished  and  amiable 
persons  who  fell  by  the  guiUotine,  was  a 
orave  German  gentleman  named  For$ter, 
He  had  hailed  the  beginning  of  the  Revolu- 
tion as  the  dawn  of  a  new  and  glorified  era 
of  humanity,  and  stood  by  what  be  deemed 
a  noble  cause,  till  he  saw  the  last  spark  of 
nobleness  expire  in  the  black  ashes  of  the 
**  Reign  of  Terror.**  It  is  he  who  compares 
this  grand  convulsion  to  "  an  explosion  and 
new  creation  of  the  world,**  but  likens  the 
actors  in  it,  as  they  busily  buzzed  about  him, 
to  a  mere  **  handful  of  flies**  {kandvoU 
Mucken),  Falling  under  the  suspicions  of 
the  "  ruling  powers,**  he  indignantly^  dis- 
dained to  avail  himself  of  the  means  of  flifi^ht 
that  were  secretly  held  out  to  him  by  nis 
friends ;  and  thus,  afler  sacrificing  country, 
and  kindred,  and  fortune,  and  everything 
else  that  was  dear  to  him,  he  had  also  to 
yield  up  his  life,  as  the  last  contribution  he 
could  c^er  to  the  holy  cause  of  liberty : — that 
liberty  which,  at  its  advent,  came  in  the 
guise  and  glory  of  a  god,  but  which  afler- 
wards  took  the  shape  of  a  raging  and  de- 
stroying fiend,  and  swept  across  the  land, 
consuming  everywhere  its  truest  worshippers. 
After  his  death,  his  widow  retired  with 
her  children,  to  nurse  her  sorrows  amidst  the 
splendid  scenery  of  the  Rhine.  Here,  from 
earliest  infancy,  her  two  daughters  were 
ftimiliarized  with  the  glowing  forms  of  moun- 
tains, with  forests  and  streams,  and  waterfalls, 
and  all  the  brilliant  fascinations  that  apper- 
tain to  nature  in  her  grandest  shapes  This 
wondrous  scenery,  the  nlbmoryof  the  father*6 
death,  and  the  high-minded  instructions  of 
their  mother,  fostered  in  the  daughters  an 
impassioned  love  of  solitude,  and  excited  in 
one  of  them  an  enthusiasm  of  disposition 
which  in  the  end  became  fatal  to  her  peace. 
With  everything  about  her  to  intoxicate  the 
imagination,  and  with  little  of  grave  reality 
to  £ilance  it  by  cultivating  the  more  sober 
Acuities,  Maria  (as  we  believe,  the  elder,) 
came  indeed  to  live  in  an  utterly  ideal  ele- 
ment, which  she  fkncifiilly  peopled  with 
heroic  beings,  selected  chiefly  from  the  im- 
mortals of  the  ancient  world,  though  a  few 
of  the  more,  exalted  modems  were  admitted 
to  the  like  distinctioa  With  these  phantoms 
of  the  mind  she  held  a  lofty  converse ;  read- 
ing continuallv  the  records  of  their  noble 
thoughts,  and  drawing,  alone  with  the  lessons 
of  wisdom  and  of  beauty  which  they  offered 
her,  some  taint  of  a  too  extravagant  venera- 
Uon  for  the  memories  or  persons  of  the 


writers.  Not  the  less,  however,  did  she 
devote  herself  with  exact  ^elity  to  all  her 
filial  and  domestic  duties ;  nor  did  she  entirely 
avoid  the  society  around  her,  or  withdraw 
herself  in  disdain  from  all  communication 
with  common  minds.  On  the  contrary,  she 
was  ever  ready  to  rejoice  where  there  was 
gladness,  and  to  sympathise  with  all  the 
sorrowful ;  to  participate,  in  short,  in  all  the 
interests  and  afiections  in  the  midst  of  which 
she  lived.  Yet,  when  her  daily  rounds  of 
work  or  of  amusement  had  been  finished, 
when  the  cares  of  the  day  were  over,  and 
night  had  covered  all  things  with  her  dark 
and  quiet  mantle,  she  would  turn  with  long^ 
ing  and  with  ecstacy  to  her  beloved  boolu^ 
and  sit  for  long  hours  in  rapt  communion 
with  the  spirits  that  spoke  to  her  through 
their  pages. 

At  this  time  the  writings  of  Richter  had 
become  the  general  delight  of  Germany.^* 
Maria,  when  but  a  child  of  ten  years  old, 
had  read  some  of  them  with  a  wondering 
and  innocent  admiration,  and  with  childlike 
enthusiasm  had  written  him  a  letter,  express- 
ing her  thankfulness  for  the  pleasure  he  had 
thus  given  her.  As  she  new  up  to  woman- 
hood, he  became  the  ideal  of  everything  in 
man  that  she  had  ever  dreamed  of  or  im- 
agined. As  he  stood  revealed  to  her  in  the 
tender  and  sentimental  portions  of  his  works, 
her  imagination  arrayed  him  with  the  grand- 
est attributes;  in  him  she  saw  the  purest 
and  holiest  of  men,  a  noble  saint,  a  new 
redeemer,  who  alone  could  bear  her  over  the 
waves  and  passions  of  this  fretful  life,  and 
charm  to  rest  and  pcacefulness  her  young  bul 
agitated  heart  Then  came  over  her  the 
desire  to  be  near  him,  to  live  in  Fome  relation 
in  his  presence,  and  to  hold  with  him  a  clo:«r 
spiritual  and  personal  communion.  So,  in 
her  thirteenth  year,  she  wrote  to  him  again, 
and  said :  '*  Is  it  not  too  bold  ? — dare  I  write 
to  the  dearest  friend  of  man,  and  call  him 
my  father  ?  Ah,  I  shall  perhaps  never  see 
him  whom  I  have  to  thank  for  so  much,  for 
the  dearest  benefits,  the  most  elevated  truths, 
all  the  good  that  excites  my  imitation,  and  a 
whole  eternity  that  has  opened  before  mv 
soul  When  I  think  on  your  infinite  good- 
ness, I  burst  into  tears,  and  my  heart  is  filled 
with  blessings  for  you.  This  firm  faith  in 
you  is  a  blessing  of  which  no  man  can  rob 
me.  You  will  ask,  perhaps,  who  it  is  that 
speaks  thus  boldly  to  you  ?  But  I  am  only  a 
little  girl,  so  little,  that  I  need  not  mention 
my  name.  Ah,  were  I  grown  up,  as  I  shall 
be,  neither  land  nor  sea  should  prevent  me 
from  once  in  my  life  seeing  him  who  has 
long  held  the  place  of  a  father  in  my  heart 
But  my  own  faults,  and  intervening  relations, 
hold  me  beck ;  and  I  would  not  trust  myself 
to  write  one  word  to  you,  if  I  did  not  hope  to 
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deserve  yoar  indalgence  and  p&rdon  far  my 
wifihea**  She  further  told  him  that  her 
whole  life  was  a  eontinoal  **Btrivingf  after 
goodness,"  and  yet  expressed  herself  dis- 
tressed at  the  little  progress  she  could  make, 
owing,  as  she  believed,  to  her  defect  of  talent, 
rather  than  to  any  w&nt  of  inward  truthful- 
ness or  sincerity.  Her  hinrhest  wish  for  the 
present,  was  to  deserve  toe  esteem  of  the 
good  Richter,  and  to  enjoy  the  satisfaction 
of  having  him  once  to  call  her  daughter. 

As  she  grew  older,  Maria  still  continued 
to  write,  closing  every  letter  with  an  ardent 
wish  to  visit  her  admired  author.  The  first 
portion  of  this  later  correspondence  expressed 
onij  a  longing  for  a  mere  spiritual  union, 
deferring  the  hope  of  its  fulfilment  to  that 
future  world  for  which  she  earnestly  pre- 
pared her  soul.  But  at  length  her  letters 
Detrayed  a  desire  to  unite  herl)eing  in  some 
sort  with  the  object  of  her  veneration,  to 
partake  of  the  blessedness  which  she  believed 
would  spring  from  a  living  relationship  with 
him,  and  she  even  signified  her  impatience 
for  a  more  intimate  connexion.  Without 
ever  having  seen  the  man,  she  had  become 
madly  in  love  with  him ;  or  rather  in  love 
with  her  own  ideal — the  extravagant  con- 
ception which  represented  him  in  her  imagi- 
nation. As  she  became  aware  of  this,  and 
her  eyes  were  opened  to  the  strangeness  of 
her  longings,  she  Was  overwhelmed  with  the 
bitterest  confusion  at  the  wildness  of  her 
dream?.  It  seemed  as  with  impious  pre- 
sumption she  had  stretched  forth  her  hands  to 
touch  the  sacred  ark  of  genius,  and  now  the 
invisible  guardian  of  the  ark  would  fiercely 
strike  her  dead !  Hitherto  her  letters  had 
been  all  anonymous,  but  the  day  af^er  making 
a  virtual  acknowledgment  of  her  passion, 
she  wrote  another  letter  with  her  name, 
imploring  to  be  forgiven  fur  the  impatience 
of  the  last,  and  retracting  the  tender  an- 
nouncement it  contained,  though,  by  the 
confusion  of  her  language,  in  fact  rep^atins 
both.  Still  other  letters  followed  in  quick 
succession,  wherein  she  strove  in  vain  to 
conceal  the  conflict  that  was  laying  waste 
her  moral  nature ;  for  while  ehe  prnyed  him 
to  forget  her,  she  still  hAd  fast  the  hope  of 
being  admitted  to  his  presence. 

While  her  letters  were  anonymous,  of 
course  none  of  them  were  answered.  But 
now  she  waited  in  the  utmost  impatience  for 
some  reply.  Da;^  by  day  ^he  waited ;  rising 
every  morning  in  a  flush  of  expectation, 
which  was  daily  dissipated,  like  the  gilded 
dews,  or  as  the  brilliant  cloud-pictures  that 
heralded  the  rising  sun.  In  her  excited 
mind  she  found  no  explanations  for  delay ; 
she  reckoned  not  the  distance,  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  poet  by  the  war-disturbed  condition 
of  the  country,  the  literary  labors  of  her 


friend,  or  the  many  possibilities  that  lie  be- 
tween the  reception  and  the  answer  to  a 
letter.  One  sole  thought  took  posseesion  of 
her  mind — ^the  thought  that  she  was  despised 
by  the  most  revered  of  men ;  that  where  she 
had  looked  for  sympathy  and  healing,  she 
had  found  only  unmerited  contempt  All 
this  pressed  with  an  intolerable  weight  upon 
her  soul.  In  the  bitterness  o£  her  pangs  she 
knew  no  rest  Like  **  Mariana  in  the 
moated  grange,^'* 

**  Her  tears  fell  with  the  dewa  at  even; 

Her  tean  fell  ere  the  dewf  were  dried ; 
She  could  not  look  on  the  sweet  heaven, 
Either  at  mom  or  eventide. 

She  only  said,  ^  My  life  ia  dreary, 

He  oometh  not,'  she  said ; 
She  said  '  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  1  wero  dead.'  " 

Her  self-tortured  spirit  was  persuaded  that 
in  death  only  was  peace.  Accordingly,  in 
the  twilight  of  a  May  morning,  she  stole  out 
of  the  house,  and  went  with  a  fearful  pur- 
pose to  the  river.  The  unrisen  sun  was 
sending  forth  his  earliest  messengers  of  light, 
and  in  the  east  they  were  strewing  his  path 
with  splendors.  The  misty  earth  sent  up 
her  exhalations  of  mild  incense,  in  mute 
worship  of  the  brilliant  power  thiit  was 
comin?  to  make  her  glorious.  The  forms  of 
the  old  mountains  were  clothed  with  mystic 
majesty,  and,  all  around,  the  trees  and  flowers 
were  still  and  Eolemn  in  their  beauty.  But 
the  troubled  eye  saw  little,  and  that  dimly, 
of  all  this  various  spectacle ;  saw  only  the 
glimmering  river,  in  whose  cold  and  liquid 
arms  she  was  longing  to  be  bushed  in  final 
rest  Yet  she  looked  round  en  the  home 
where  her  mother  was  still  sleepng,  and 
which  now  the  first  sun-rays  were  just 
touching  with  a  modest  glory;  and  the 
thought  of  the  inconsolable  sorrow  which 
she  was  about  to  bring  upon  that  dear  and 
widowed  mother,  suddenly  came  over  her, 
and  made  her  waver  in  her  purprse.  And 
now  her  sister,  who  had  all  night  long  unob- 
servedly  been  witness  of  Maria's  agony,  and 
had  secretly  fgllowed  her  with  fearful  appre- 
hensions, sprung  with  painful  solicituae  to 
her  side,  and  saved  her  from  her  despair. 
JSot  yet  was  s-he  fated  to  visit  the  dark  king- 
doms where  the  weary  seek  for  quietness. 
They  walked  home  in  silence  from  the  river's 
brink,  and  when  calmer  moments  of  reflec- 
tion came,  Maria  resolved  firmly  never  more 
to  peril  her  mother's  peace  by  any  similar 
deed  of  rashness,  or  in  any  way  to  leave  her 
while  phe  lived. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  long  expected  letter 
arrived  from  Richter.    He  said : — 

•*  Your  four  letters  from  a  good  but  over- 
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excited  heart  have  been  received.  I  gueseed 
the  name,  and  so  did  a  friend  of  mine,  in  the 
first  hour.  Your  noble,  departed  father  is 
worthy  of  so  g(H)d  a  daughter.  But  as  the 
earth  did  not  reward  him,  may  he  now,  when 
he  looks  down  upon  his  daughter,  be  re- 
warded by  seeing  her  full  of  a  pure  ardour 
for  goodness  and  virtue.  He  would  speak  to 
her  thus, — *  May  a  good  man  receive  my  dear 
JMaria  as  a  daughter,  and  be  to  her  a  spiritual 
fiither.  He  will  calm  her  excitement  with  a 
kindnera  and  indulgence  that  cannot  be 
imagined:  he  will  tell  her  that  in  actual 
life,  especially  in  marriage,  the  strength  of 
passion  in  women,  even  in  innocent  violence, 
has  been  the  thorns  and  daggers  upon  which 
happiness  has  fallen  and  bled;  that  the 
mightiest  and  holiest  of  men,  even  Christ, 
was  all  gentleness,  mildness,  and  peace.  He 
will  tell  her  she  may  soar  with  the  wings  of 
the  spirit,  but  with  the  outward  limbs  must 
she  only  walk.  She  may  kindle  a  holy  fire 
in  her  heart,  but  must  not  act  till  the  fire  has 
become  a  pure  li^ht  to  guide  her.'  I  also, 
who  speak  to  you  m  the  name  of  your  own 
father,  desire  such  for  my  dear  Maria,  and 
will  be  that  father  to  her.  Your  dream  to 
come  to  me,  you  have,  on  awaking,  laid 
aside.  I.eave  your  mother?  Never  I  I 
shall  more  probably  fp  to  you  than  you  come 
here.  I  and  my  wife  both  love  you,  and 
greet  you  kindly.  Remain  always  good,  my 
daughter." 

To  this  letter  Maria  answered  gratefiilly, 
and  forwarded,  at  the  same  time,  a  note  she 
had  written  the  night  before  the  attempted 
suicide,  in  which  she  had  entreated  Richter 
to  look  upon  her  as  one  departed,  since  she 
could  not  endure  to  live  under  the  thought  of 
his  contempt.  He,  on  his  part,  was  alarmed 
and  shocked  at  the  recklessness  to  which  the 
choice  between  life  and  death  seemed  so  in- 
difierent  It  seemed  that  the  affair  was 
growing  ominously  serious.  However,  after 
a  short  time,  he  wrote  again : — 

*«  The  abundance  of  what  I  have  to  say  to 
you,  of  which  much  should  go  only  from  the 
lips  to  the  ear,  and  my  want  of  time,  have 
delayed  my  answers  to  your  last  letters. 
The  first  that  you  wrote  to  me  afler  my 
answer  has  shaken  me  more  than  any 
calamity  for  many  years ;  for  had  it  not  been 
for  an  apparent  accident,  you  would  have 
thrown  a  frightful  death-shadow  over  the 
whole  of  my  future  life.  You  should  see 
my  cofler  of  letters,  of  which  at  the  best  I 
have  not,  for  want  of  time,  answered  one- 
sixth  part,  and  between  me  and  my  best 
friends,  there  is  often  a  delay  of  months. 
Your  first  four  letters  truly  animated  me.  I 
flaw  in  them  only  a  rare  exalted  love,  and  a  ' 


glowing  soul,  but  not  a  single  line  unworthy 
of  you  or  of  me,  and  I  answered  them  with 
more  interest  and  joy  than  I  usually  express. 
You  demanded  the  answers  only  too  hastily, 
too  punctually.  Might  I  then  not  have  jour- 
neyed, or  been  sick,  or  dead,  or  absent,  or 
engaged  in  business?  .The  fearful  step  that 
you  would  on  that  account  have  taken,  I 
must,  notwithstanding  the  strength  of  mind 
it  betrays,  condemn  most  severely ;  but  never 
let  there  be  mention  of  it  between  us.  Be- 
sides, I  wish  you  on  your  own  account,  and 
on  mine,  to  show  my  two  letters  to  your  good 
mother,  whose  most  painful  sorrows  I  know 
well  how  to  imagine.  You  think  much  too 
well  of  me  as  a  man.  No  author  can  be  as 
moral  as  his  works,  as  no  preacher  is  as  pious 
as  his  sermons.  VVrite  to  me  in  future  very 
often  of  all  that  is  nearest  vour  heart,  either 
of  joy  or  sorrow.  You  will  thus  relieve  yoor 
mind  of  what  rests  upon  it.  You  have  be- 
come, by  a  peculiar  bond,  more  knit  to  my 
life  than  any  other  absent  acouaintancc, — 
only  draw  not  false  conclusions  from  my  long 
silence.  Yery  delightful  to  me  will  be  our 
first  meeting.  May  you  be  happy,  my  child ; 
may  these  apparently  only  slightly  and  calmly 
written  words,  rejoice,  and  not  confuse  or 
wound  your  heart/' 

Afler  the  reception  of  this  letter,  a  pensive 
calmness  seemed  to  settle  on  the  troubled 
brow.  Maria  sought  to  subdue  her  restless- 
ness, and  to  sustain  her  soul  in  a  state  of 
pensive  quietude.  Thi^  however,  lasted  but 
a  little  while.  The  poison  of  a never-tobe- 
saUsfied  and  hopeless  passion  was  circulating 
in  the  vital  currents  of  her  life,  and  could 
not  be  expelled.  In  the  gloomy  hour  when 
she  resolved  on  self-destruction,  she  had  dis- 
covered or  suspected  that  her  inclination 
towards  Richter  was  more  than  a  girlish 
reverence ;  that  it  demanded  a  warmer  and 
more  welcome  love  than  that  of  father  or  of 
friend  ;  and  therefore,  seeing  that  she  could 
not,  without  dishonor,  cherish  this  unhappy 
passion,  she  came  to  a  resolution  never  to  see 
him  who  was  its  object,  and  bound  herself 
with  a  solemn  vow  not  again  to  indulge  the 
wish  of  meeting.  • 

With  this  feeling  she  wrote  to  him  :— 

"  The  only  honorable  way  that  can  lead 
me  to  the  heart  for  which  I  so  long,  is  the 
grave.  You  will  never  be  seen  by  me  on 
this  earth,  for  I  love  you  too  much ;  therefore 
write  to  me  something  consoling;  tell  the 
poor  Maria  that  you  will  love  her  when  we 
meet  beyond  this  world.  She  can  think  of 
no  joy  in  heaven,  if  there,  as  here,  she  is 
divided  from  the  only  soul  through  which  she 
lives.  Never  again  write  me  a  letter  so  full 
of  wisdom  as  Uie  first,  but  rather  one  in 
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which  there  is  nothing  hot  a  lock  of  your 
hair ;  and  be  assured  that  I  wi]l  not  cease  to 
write  till  you  tell  me  you  have  sent  it  wil- 
lingly, and  with  the  consent  of  your  good 
wife  also,  for  I  deserve  it,  and  would  give 
half  my  hopes  of  happiness  for  it  I  have 
DO  greeting  for  you  from  my  mother,  highly 
as  she  esteems  Jean  Paul,  as  neither  she  lior 
any  one  knows  to  whom  I  write,  nor  any- 
thing of  tlie  whole  history.  For,  as  she 
asked  me  at  that  time,  *  wherefore  I  would 
tear  myself  fVem  her,*  I  promised  her  never 
to  leave  her,  if  she  would  ask  me  no  ques- 
tion&  She  cahnot  know  how  resolute  I  am, 
nor  yet  again  how  unreserved,  and  that  it  is 
my  dearest  happiness  that  Jean  Paul  has 
taken  me  for  his  adopted  child.  Ah,  my  la- 
ther, only  love  me,  and  be  happy." 

To  an  unromantic  reader,  the  reoaest  of  a 
**  lock  of  hair'*  from  a  man  about  fifty  years 
of  sge,  may  seem  to  have  a  shade  of  the 
ridiculous.  Nevertheless,  to  poor  Maria  it 
was  quite  a  precious  gift  In  her  unhappy 
state  of  mind,  this  innocent  memorial  of  a 
beloved  head  promised  the  tenderest  consola- 
tion, and,  in  her  esteem,  would  have  a  value 
utterly  transcendent  She  believed,  appa- 
rently, that  it  would  be  one  of  the  profound- 
est  of  satisfactions  to  her  heart  It  is  true 
that  like  a  stream  of  oil,  it  might  be  likely 
to  quicken  rather  than  soothe  the  flames  on 
which  it  was  cast;  yet  in  her  extreme 
yearning  to  quell  her  vast  excitement,  she 
might  even  think  that  this  would  yield  her 
some  relief  The  cold  untroubled  sense  of 
man  or  woman  must  not  too  closely  scan  the 
dreams  and  longings  of  a  distracted  mind. 
Richter,  for  his  part  did  not  as  yet  know 
how  passionately  she  loved  him ;  and  there- 
fore, regarding  her  desire  for  his  hair  as  a 
merely  innocent  and  romantic  whim,  he 
good-naturedly  complied  with  it ;  writing,  at 
Uie  same  time,  with  a  playful  allusion  to  his 
scanty  possession  of  the  article. 

**  The  lock,"  said  he,  '^  that  my  wife  has 
just  cut  from  my  bald  pate,  is  the  best  an- 
swer to  your  letter.  Be  not  anxious,  I  pray 
you,  that  I  shall  let  your  letters,  written  as 
they  will,  be  misunderstood  to  your  disad- 
vantage. I  understand  your  warm,  uleal- 
izinff  heart,  and  its  great  power :  how,  then, 
shall  the  words  of  a  moment  make  me  err  7 
What  I  complain  of  is,  that  the  sun-heat  of 
your  mind  ripens  too  soon,  or  rather  scorches 
and  dries  up  its  sweet  fruit  Your  vow 
never  to  see  me  comes  to  nothing,  (now 
comes  sermonizing,  which  you  have  forbid- 
den,) for,  in  the  first  place,  one  cannot  vow 
for  others ;  and  secondly,  we  vow  only  to  do 
what  is  good,  and  leave  the  bad ;  and  tliis 
vow  we  bring  with  us  into  the  world  in  the 


form  of  conscience,  hxmI  no  newer  oath  can 
contradict  it  Another  thing;  to  swear  to 
avoid  a  certain  city,  or  a  certain  man,  with- 
out reason,  is  to  seek  to  control  Providence; 
and  finally,  your  vow  does  not  extend  to 
me,  and  i  shall  see  you  whenever  I  can. 
No ;  I  paint  to  myself  the  hour  when  yoa 
will  first  see  my  Caroline  and  my  children, 
and  then  me,  and  I  shall  also  see  all  your 
friends.  You  are  the  only  invisible  corres- 
pondent to  whom  I  write  so  unreservedly, 
and  send  my  hair.  Could  I  do  it  if  I  had 
not  so  much  esteem  for  vou.  snd  so  much 
confidence  that  you  would  do  much  more  for 
me  than  I  deserve  or  can  ever  repay  1 
Would  you  only  not  err  when  from  husinees 
or  necessity  I  am  silent  to  your  letters.  Do 
not  torment  yourself,  for  you  pain  is  doubled 
in  me. 

«*  P.S.— I  have  much  cause  to  wish  that 
you  should  tell  otf  to  your  mother  and  sister, 
and  find  in  their  confidential  love  no  occa- 
sion for  opposition." 

The  result  of  this,  perhaps,  too  kind  and 
tender  letter  was  far  otherwise  than  Richter 
had  expected.  The  words  so  gently  admoni- 
tory seemed,  in  Maria's  view,  to  justify  the 
fond  belief  that  he  was  disposed  to  sanction 
and  return  her  passion. 

^  He  loves  me !"  she  whispered  frantically 
to  herself ;  *'  be  promisee  to  seek  me,  nay,  he 
even  declares  that  he  suffers  on  my  account" 

And  again  the  hope,  the  burning  fierce 
desire  to  see  him,  arose  and  raged  within 
her ;  though,  as  one  has  said,  **  the  veil  of 
holy  innocence  lay  upon  her,"  and  in  less 
enraptured  moments  she  was  troubled  with 
a  fear  that  in  her  communications  with  the 
beloved,  she  had  passed  the  delicate  bounds 
of  womanly  reserve ;  and  this  again  dis- 
tracted her.  From  the  tone  of  her  many 
letters,  Richter  observed,  with  deep  anxiety, 
the  terrific  tempest  in  her  soul,  and,  seeing 
that  he  could  not  calm  it  he  prudently  lefl 
off  writing.  Then  the  poor  bewildered  girl 
began  to  see  her  error,  and  with  heart-broken 
repentance  wrote  to  him,  promising  to  be 
a^in  only  a  child,  a  loving  child,  who  would 
look  up  to  him  as  a  kindly  father  who  should 
guide  her  wandering  feelings  along  the 
steadfast  paths  of  goodness.  After  this 
Richter  wrote  to  her  again : — 

**I  have  received  your  last  six  letters 
regularly,  but  not  always  actually  without 
the  seals  broken.* Your  last  three  let- 
ters were  welcome  to  roe,  as  they  again 
beautifully  spake  of  the  only  passible  relation 
that  can  exist  between  us — that  of  a  father 


*  RiehCer.  fbr  tome  reaioii,  wiabed  her  to  under. 
■taad  Uiat  her  letteis  werv  inspected  at  the  Poet-offioa, 
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and  daughter;  a  relation  in  which  your 
first  letters  enchanted  me,  and  which  has 
hitherto  remained  unchanged  on  my  part. 
In  this  relation  aUme  I  ventured  to  love  yoo 
60  deeply,  to  send  you  the  lock  of  my  hair, 
to  give  you  my  confidence,  and  to  oppose 
your  incomprehensible  scruples  to  our  meet- 
ing. The  word  father  is,  for  a  father,  no 
less  than  the  word  daughter,  a  sacred  and 
holy  word— dearer  than  all  other  words! 
Why  do  you  imagine  me  troubled  ?  I  am 
happy  with  my  children  and  my  Caroline, 
and  as  truly  beloved  by  them  as  they  are  by 
me.  The  sciences  are  my  heaven.  Why, 
then,  should  I  be  unhappy,  except  at  these 
disastrous  times,  when  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  bleed  1  Your  unreserve  gives  me 
no  pain ;  at  least,  unless  you  feel  it  yourself; 
on  the  contrary,  it  gives  me  only  joy.  You 
idolize  me  too  much,  instead  of  following 
my  counsels.  I  shall,  therefore,  ofier  you  no 
more  advice,  so  well  do  I  know  the  female 
heart,  especially  the  souls  of  fire  to  which 
you  belong.  Send  me,  instead  of  letters, 
that  I  have  not  time  to  answer,  rather  jour- 
nals of  your  life,  your  family,  your  little 
experiences.  May  it  be  well  with  you,  dear 
daughter,  and  the  gentle  spirit  of  love,  with- 
out that  of  jSre,  fill  your  breast'* 

In  soliciting  her  '*  little  experiences,** 
Richter  apparently  wished  to  divert  the 
gloomy  intensity  of  feeling  under  which  she 
was  suffering,  into  a  channel  in  which  it 
should  have  harmless  play;  to  suggest  to 
her,  indeed,  an  interesting  occupatton,  where- 
by she  might  record  her  personal  history, 
and  exhibit  her  excited  feelings,  in  the  shape 
of  some  real  or  imaginary  narrative,  which, 
by  the  time  and  labor  needed  for  its  elabora- 
tion, would  possibly  prevent  her  from  dwell- 
ing too  exclusively  upon  the  remorseH  snd 
distractions  of  the  hour.  As  it  was,  Maria 
was  perpetuallv  perplexing  herself  with  new 
devices  of  self-torture ;  ^vague  notions  of 
intolerable  dread  arose  and  haunted  her  in 
solitary  reveries ;  her  being  was  a  wilderness 
wherein  all  fearful  and  distressing  images 
roamed  at  large  in  dim  confusion,  and  where 
there  breathed  or  bloomed  no  longer  any 
pleasant  thought  or  thing,  but  only  wild  and 
unconquerable  agencies  of  desolation.  An* 
choring  with  long  continuance  by  ^*one 
gloomy  thought,*'  her  soul,  when  it  strove 
again  to  brave  the  perils  of  the  depths  of 
life,  was  floated  wide  away  out  of  the  genial 
latitudes  of  hope,  and  was  wrecked  in  dark- 
ness and  tempest  on  the  sandbanks  of  despair. 
It  seemed  to  her,  at  last,  that  the  image  of 
the  best  and  most  beloved  of  men,  which  she 
in  her  idolatry  had  set  up  and  consecrated  in 
lier  heart,  had,  in  the  delirium  of  her  adora- 
tion, been   insufferably   profaned,  and  she 


deemed  that  an  expiation  was  demanded  for 
the  sin.  Thus  her  thoughts  flew  back  to 
suicide,  that  drear  mystical  gulf  of  despera* 
tion,  of  whose  shores  only  the  desperate 
have  knowledge.  Not  forgetful,  however, 
of  her  former  vow,  she  determined  not  to 
sacrifice  herself  while  her  mother  was  still 
living.  But  the  mother  died,  and  then  she 
believed  she  was  at  liberty  to  make  choice 
of  her  own  destiny.  There  was  yet  another 
tie  which  bound  her  strongly  to  the  earth — 
her  solitary  orphan  sister,  who  would  be  left 
without  a  friend.  But,  as  if  ftte  had  pre- 
destinated and  prepared  her  doom,  a  fi*iend 
of  the  family,  who  had  been  long  absent 
from  the  neighborhood,  unexpectedly  return- 
ed, and  to  him,  as  she  conceived,  she  might 
safely  leave  her  sister  for  protection. 

Filled  with  an  unquenchable  anguish,  with 
a  riotous  restlessness  that  she  could  not  calm, 
she  now  thought  she  would  go  to  the  beloved, 
and,  in  meek  prostration  at  his  feet,  solicit 
some  word  of  hope  and  comfort.  Yet,  pon- 
dering this  great  adventure,  she  speedily 
recoiled  from  it,  deemingr  that  the  meeting 
she  desired  was  an  impossible  one  on  earth, 
and  must  be  left  for  another  world,  where 
there  would  exist  none  but  spiritual  relations. 
As  she  could  not  now  have  hope  to  merge 
her  life  in  unison  with  his,  she  would  defer 
the  aspiration  for  fulfilment  to  a  period  when 
worldly  ties  should  be  dissolved.  Aimless, 
expectationless,  and  refusing  to  be  comforted, 
she  at  length  resolved,  in  her  deep  wretch- 
edness, to  take  a  clandestine  flight  to  those 
invisible  kingdoms  of  hope  and  dread  which 
lie  across  the  bridgeless  stream  of  death. 
For  this  dark  journey  she  prepared  herself 
with  singular  deliberation.  The  domestic 
afiairs  of  her  friend  and  sister  were  all  care- 
fully arranged;  whatever  she  was  capable 
of  providing  for  their  comfort  was  minutely 
and  quietly  provided ;  and  when  all  her  du- 
ties had,  as  she  conceived,  been  scrupulously 
performed,  she  wrote  the  following  final  let- 
ter to  Richter : — 

**  Do  not  be  angry,  dearest  father,  at  re- 
ceiving these  lines  firom  your  unfortunate 
Maria.  My  mother  has  been  two  months 
dead,  and  she  will  consent  that  I  shall  now 
follow  her.  She  wished  me  to  take  care  of 
my  sister — that  is  done.  Her  happiness  is 
secure,  and  I  can  no  longer  endure  to  live, 
where  mine  has  so  incomprehensibly  fiiiled. 
Ah !  in  the  great  universe  of  God  there  will 
yet  be  a  place  where  I  can  recover  my  peace, 
and  be  as  I  wish.  I  have  suffered  so  much  ! 
I  dare  to  die !  Ah !  you  will  despise  me  as 
long  as  I  live,  for  you  will  never  understand 
how  I  have  languished  to  do  something  for 
you,  or  for  those  dear  to  you,  and  how  much 
the  thought  has  killed'  me,  when  I  learned 
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tbat  I  could  not  make  yoo  happy.  But  dee- 
pise  me  not  80  mueh,  as  not  to  let  yoor  chil- 
dren, of  whom  I  cannot  think  without  tears, 
accept  a  little  present  from  me.  Let  them 
not  know  from  whom  it  came.  I  would  wil- 
lingly be  wholly  forgotten*  and,  unmarked, 
vanish  away.  No  one  can  learn  my  history 
from  myself.  I  have  burnt  all  books  and 
journals.  Your  hair  only  remains  on  my 
neck,  and  I  take  it  with  me.  Farewell,  ben- 
loved  father !  Ah,  that  it  must  be  so  with 
roe  !  Oh,  that  it  were  ail  a  dream^  and  that 
I  had  never  written  to  fou!  My  unfortu- 
nate spirit  will  hover  about  you.  Perhaps  I 
shall  be  permitted  to  give  you  a  sign,  or  to 
bring  you  some  higher  knowledge.*' 

On  the  day  she  wrote  this  letter,  Maria 
employed  herself  in  her  customary  manner. 
In  the  evening  she  prepared  the  usual  meal 
&r  her  friend  uid  sister,  and,  as  the  ibrmer 
sUted  afterwards,  "  fulfilled  with  graceful 
attention  the  duties  of  a  kind  and  careful 
hostess.*'  She  arose  from  table  to  write  a 
letter,  and  about  eight  o'clock  asked  her 
sister  to  sit  down  at  the  piano,  embracing 
her,  at  the  same  moment,  with  warmth  and 
agitation.  She  turned  away  from  her,  and 
threw  herself  on  the  breast  of  their  mutual 
friend,  saying  to  him,  with  choking  voice, 
••  Take  care  of  my  poor  sister ;"  and  then 
abruptly  left  the  room.  When  she  bad  gone, 
the  attention  of  the  friend  and  sister  was 
attracted  by  the  letters  she  had  left  behind 
their  anxiety  was  instantly  aroused,  and  they 
hastened  out  in  search  of  her.  They  met  a 
multitude  of  people  bringing  back  her 
»  drowned  body,  which  a  fisherman  had  just 
taken  from  the  stream.  They  bore  it  mto 
the  nearest  house,  and  applied  the  ordinary 
means  of  resuscitation.  Once  the  unhappy 
girl  opened  her  eyes  for  an  instant,  but  being 
resolved  to  die,  she  resisted  all  theefibrts 
made  for  her  recovery;  and,  although  she 
became  for  a  time  conscious,  calm,  and  eelf- 
possessed,  she  breathed  her  final  sigh  before 
the  morning. 

The  intelligence  was  sent  to  Richter, 
along  with  the  letter  already  cited,  and  cast 
a  cloud  over  his  life  which  it  took  a  long  time 
to  clear  away.  He  rejoiced,  however,  that 
he  had  not  followed  the  counsels  of  some 
who  had  advised  him  to  treat  the  unfortunate 
with  ridicule  and  severity.  The  amiable 
Eliza  Lee,  (from  whose  modest  and  gracefiil 
•*  Life  of  Richter"  the  letters  here  quoted 
have  been  taken,)  conceives  that  Jean  Paul 
somewhat  erred,  nevertheless,  in  his  treat- 
ment of  this  poor  girl.  She  thinks  that  had 
he  permitted  her  to  visit  him,  she  would  pro- 
bably have  been  cured  of  her  unlucky  pas- 
sion. The  sight  of  a  man  ^dy  years  of  a^e, 
with  the  look  of  a  fiurmer  more  than  of  a 


poet,  might  have  brought  the  bewildered 
damsel  to  her  senses.  "She  would  have 
found  him  fulfilling  the  duties  of  a  good 
citizen,  a  kind  fiither,  a  faithful  husband; 
leading  a  prosaic  life,"  with  birds  and  squir- 
rels a^ut  his  house ;  paying  rents  and  taxes, 
and  butchers'  and  bakers'  bills,  like  any 
other  respectable  man  of  civilized  society; 
and  the  sight  and  knowledge  of  these  things 
might  have  subdued  the  fever  of  her  imagi* 
nation,  and  taught  her  the  bounden  need  of 
conforming  her  notions  of  men  and  things  to 
the  actual  standard  they  present  in  every-day 
reality.  We  know  not  what  ultimate  effect 
such  an  arrangement  might  have  produced, 
but  it  seems  to  us  that  there  was  at  least  one 
very  strong  objectkm  to  it;  for,  however 
sensible  and  charitable  a  man's  wife  may  be, 
(and  Richter's  Caroline  was  eminent  in  these 
respects)  it  would  be  hardly  likely  to  con- 
tribute to  her  comfort  to  introduce  as  guest 
into  the  family  a  romantic  maiden  of  seven- 
teen, who  was  violently  and  avowedly  in  love 
with  her  husband !  We  inclioe  to  think  that 
the  proper  cure  must  have  been  sought  for 
in  other  direction?.  If  it  were  put  to  a  jury 
of  married  women,  we  fiinc^  they  would 
unanimously  acj^uit  Richter  of  the  charge  of 
blame  implied  in  his  refusal  to  admit  Miss 
Forster  into  bis  family.  It  were  difficult  to 
say  what  ought  to  have  been  done  in  a  caee 
so  painful  and  peculiar.  There  may  be  a 
question  whether  Richter  ought  to  have 
written  so  many  of  thoee  pretty  letters. 
Perhaps,  to  have  drawn  her  away  from  soli- 
tude into  occupations  and  amusements  suited 
to  an  intellectual  and  generous  girl,  to  have 
given  her  a  larjgrer  and  more  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  living  world,  to  have  allowed 
her  more  action  and  less  sentiment,  might 
have  gradually  enabled  her  to  gain  command 
over  her  feelings,  and  in  that  case  would 
have  restored  her  to  reasonable  views  of  her 
position.  Yet  it  is  idle  to  speculate ;  rarely 
18  a  danger  apprehended  before  it  has  befallen 
us;  nay,  how  often  will  it  happen  that  even 
if  a  danger  be  foreseen,  there  is  wanting 
either  tlie  energy  or  the  means  for  avoiding 
it? 

This,  then,  is  the  literal  story  of  Maria 
Fbrster.  A  noble-minded,  hicrh-spirited,  pas- 
sionate, and  heroic  girl,  whose  soul  waa 
Slanted  with  the  elements  of  all  greatness, 
ut  which  rose  not  to  maturity  from  lack  of 
a  suitable  cultivation.  Nature  had  endowed 
her  with  sense,  imagination,  large  capacity 
of  emotion,  courage,  and  aspirations  that 
towered  after  a  gcx)dne8e  unattainable;  but 
these,  unhappily,  were  all  distorted,  disrupt 
tured,  perversely  developed,  by  an  extrava* 
gantsentimentalism,  natural  to  her  character, 
and  also  signally  encoura^  by  the  circum- 
stances aiM  environment  in  which  she  lived. 
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She  was  one  to  whom  it  would  have  been  a 
blessing  to  be  less  boantifully  gifted.  A 
child  of  passion  and  of  fire,  whose  heart, 
like  a  volcano,  cast  up  a  burning  lava  which 
consumed  it,  producing  barrenness  and  deso- 
lation where  the  gentlest  flowerage  of  the 
aflectiocs  might  have  grown. 

Is  there,  anywhere  among  the  places  which 
these  pages  visit,  any  Aiding  and  Hnquiet 
eye,  a  heart  in  its  best  impulses  too  vehement, 
and  whose  imaginative  affluence  might  clothe 
with  grandeurs  whatsoever  form  of  man  or 
woman  it  might  honor,  let  it  be  warned  that 
ihe  im€igination  hoB  its  perils  as  well  as  Us 
deUghts^  and  that  to  be  of  any  avail  in  the 
concerns  of  mortal  and  eternal  life,  it  must 
be  controlled  by  conscience,  reason,  and  the 
power  of  seif-reetraint.  The  column  that  is 
most  beautiful  looks  most  sadly  in  its  fall,  but 
must  lie  in  its  shivered  prostration  thence- 
forth irrecoverable  and  nnrestored  for  ever-. 
more.  That  which  is  lost  through  perversion 
of  the  sentiments,  or  by  a  misapplication  of 
the  fticulties,  is  lost  totally  to  the  soul ;  even 
as  a  star  that  might  be  extinguished  would 
be  an  everlasting  diminution  of  the  splendors 
of  the  universe. 

[Prom  a  New  York  FaporJ 

THE  VOLUNTEER  COUNSEL. 

A  TALE  or  JOHN  TAT  LOR. 

John  Taylor  was  licensed,  when  a  youth 
of  twenty-one,  to  practice  at  the  bar  of  this 
city.  He  was  poor  but  well  educated,  and 
possessed  extraordinarv  genius.  The  graces 
of  his  person  combined  with  the  superiority 
of  his  intellect,  enabled  him  to  win  the  hand 
of  a  fashionable  beauty.  Twelve  months 
afterwards,  the  husband  was  employed  by  a 
wealthy  firm  of  the  city  to  go  on  a  mission 
as  land  agent  to  the  west  As  a  heavy  salary 
was  ofiTered,  Taylor  bade  farewell  to  his  wi4 
and  infknt  son.  He  wrote  back  every  week, 
but  received  not  a  line  in  answer.  Six 
months  elapsed,  when  the  husband  received 
a  letter  from  his  employers  that  explained  all. 
Shortly  after  his  departure  for  the  west,  the 
wife  and  her  father  removed  to  MississippL 
There  she  immediately  obtained  a  divorce 
by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  married  again 
forthwith,  and,  to  complete  the  climax  of 
cruelty  and  wronff,  had  the  name  of  Taylor^s 
■on  changed  to  Marks— that  of  her  second 
matrimonial  partner.  This  perfidy  nearly 
drove  Taylor  insane.  His  career  from  that 
period  became  eccentric  in  the  first  degree— 
sometimes  he  preached,  sometimes  he  plead 
at  the  bar — until  at  last  a  fever  carried  him 
off  at  a  comparatively  early  age. 

At  an  early  hoar  on  the  9th  of  April,  IMO, 


the  court  house  in  Clarksvtlle,  Texas,  was 
crowded  to  overflowing.  Save  in  the  war 
times  past,  there  had  never  been  witnessed 
such  a  gathering  in  Red  River  county,  while 
the  strong  feeling  apparent  on  every  flushed 
face  will  sufficiently  explain  the  matter. 

About  the  dose  of  1839,  George  Hopkins, 
one  of  the  wealthiest  planters  and  most  influ- 
ential men  of  Northern  Texas,  offered  a  gmes 
insult  to  Mary  Elliston,  the  young  and  beau* 
tifbl  wife  of  his  chief  overseer;  The  husband 
threatened  to  chastise  him  fbr  the  outrage ; 
whereupon  Hopkins  loaded  his  gun,  went  to 
ElIi6ton*s  house,  and  shot  him  in  his  own 
door.  The  murderer  was  arrested,  and  bailed 
to  answer  the  charge.  This  occurrence  pro- 
duced intense  excitement,  and  Hopkins,  in 
order  to  turn  the  tide  of  popular  opinion,  or 
at  least,  to  mitigate  the  general  wrath  which 
at  first  was  yiolent  against  him,  circulated 
reports  infamously  prejudicial  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  woman  who  had  suffered  such 
cruel  wrong  at  his  hands.  She  brought  her 
suit  for  slander.  And  thus  two  cases,  one 
criminal,  and  the  other  civil,  and  both  out  of 
the  same  tragedy,  were  pending  in  the  April 
Circuit  Court  for  1840. 

The  interest  naturally  felt  by  the  commu- 
nity as  to  the  issues  became  far  deeper  when 
it  was  known  that  Ashley  and  Pike  of  Ar- 
kansas, and  the  celebrated  S.  S.  Prentiss,  of 
New  Orleans,  each  with  enormous  fees,  had 
been  retained  by  Hopkins  for  bis  defence. 

The  trial  on  the  indictment  for  murder 
ended  on  the  6th  of  April,  with  the  acquittal 
of  Hopkins.  Such  a  result  might  well  have 
been  foreseen  by  comparing  the  talents  of  the 
counsel  engaged  on  either  side.  Tho  Texas 
lawyers  were  utterly  overwhelmed  by  the 
arguments  and  eloquence  of  their  opponents. 
It  was  a  fight  of  a  dwarf  against  giants. 

The  slander  suit  was  set  for  the  9th,  and 
the  throng  of  spectators  grew  in  number  as 
well  as  excitement;  and  what  may  seem 
strange,  the  current  of  public  sentiment  now 
ran  decidedly  fi>r  Hopkms.  His  money  had 
procured  pointed  witnesses,  who  served  most 
efiiciently  his  powerful  advocates.  Indeed, 
so  triumphant  had  been  the  success  of  the 
previous  day,  that  when  the  slander  case  was 
called,  Mary  Elliston  was  left  without  an 
attorney-^they  had  all  withdrawn.  The 
pigmy  pettifoggers  dared  not  brave  against 
the  sharp  wit  of  Pike,  and  the  scathing 
thunder  of  Prentiss. 

**  Have  you  no  counsel  V*  inquired  Judge 
Mills,  lookmg  kindly  at  the  plaintiff. 

*'  No,  sir ;  they  have  all  deserted  me,  and  I 
am  too  poor  to  employ  any  more,"  replied  the 
beautiful  Mary,  bursting  into  tears. 

**  In  such  a  case,  wilT  not  some  chivalrous 
member  of  the  profession  volunteer  ?'*  asked 
the  judge,  glancing  around  the  bar. 
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The  thirty  l&wyera  were  silent  as  deeth. 

Judge  Mills  repeated  the  question. 

**  1  will,  your  honor,^  said  a  voice  from  the 
thickest  part  of  the  crowd  aitnated  behind 
the  bar.  At  the  tones  of  that  voice  many 
started  half  from  their  seats ;  and  perhaps 
there  was  not  a  heart  in  the  immense  throng 
which  did  not  beat  something  quicker— it 
was  90  unearthly  sweet,  cleary  ringing,  and 
mournful. 

The  first  sensation,  however,  was  changed 
into  general  laughter,  when  a  tall,  gaunt, 
spectral  figure,  that  nobody  present  remem- 
bered ever  to  have  seen  before,  elbowed  bis 
way  throueh  the  crowd,  and  placed  himself 
within  the  bar.  His  appearance  was  a  prob- 
lem to  puzzle  the  sphinx  herselfl  His  high 
pale  brow,  and  small,  nervously  twitching 
&ce  seemed  alive  with  the  concentrated  es- 
sence and  cream  of  genius ;  but  then  his 
infantine  blue  eyes,  hardly  visible  beneath 
their  massive  arches,  looked  dim,  dreary,  al- 
most unconscious;  and  his  clothing  was  so 
shabby  Uiat  the  court  hesitated  to  let  the 
cause  proceed  under  his  management 

**  Has  your  name  been  entered  on  the  rolls 
of  the  State  ?**  demanded  the  judge,  suspi- 
ciously. 

"  It  is  immaterial  about  my  name^s  beinj; 
on  your  rolls,**  answered  the  stranger,  his 
thin,  bloodless  lips  curling  up  into  a  fiendish 
sneer.  **  I  may  be  allowed  to  appear  once 
by  th  Aourtesy  of  the  court  and  bar.  Here 
is  my  license  firom  the  biffhest  tribunal  in 
America  !**  and  he  handed  Judge  Mills  a 
broad  parchmeoL  The  trial  immediately 
went  on. 

In  the  enuninationof  witnesses  the  stranger 
evinced  but  little  injeenuity,  as  was  common- 
ly thought.  He  suffered  each  one  to  tell  his 
own  story  without  interruption,  though  he 
contrived  to  make  each  one  tell  it  over  two 
or  three  times.  He  put  few  cross  questions, 
which,  with  keen  witnesses,  only  serve  to 
correct  mistakes,  and  he  made  no  notes, 
which,  in  mjfl^ty  memories^  always  tend  to 
embarrass,  "[nie  eamination  being  ended, 
as  cotjnsel  for  the  plaintiQ  he  had  a  right  to 
the  opening  speech,  as  well  as  the  close; 
but  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one  he 
declined  the  former,  and  allowed  the  defence 
to  lead  off.  Then  a  shadow  might  have  been 
observed  to  flit  across  the  fine  features  of 
Pike,  and  to  darken  even  in  the  briffht  eyes 
of  Prentiss.  Thev  saw  that  they  haa  caught 
a  Tartars  but  who  it  was,  or  now  it  hap- 
pened, was  impossible  to  guess. 

Col.  Ashley  spoke  first  He  dealt  the  jury 
a  dish  of  that  close,  dry  logic,  which  years 
afterwards  rendered  him  famous  in  the  Senate 
of  the  Union. 

The  poet,  Albert  Pike,  followed  with  a  rich 
vein  of  wit,  and  a  hail  torrent  of  a  ridicule. 


in  which  you  may  be  sure  neither  the  plain- 
tiff nor  the  plaintiff's  ragged  attorney  was 
either  forgotten  or  spared. 

The  great  Prentiss  concluded  for  the  de- 
fendant, with  a  glow  of  gorgeous  words^ 
brilliant  as  a  shower  of  failing  stars,  and 
with  a  final  burst  of  oratory  that  brought  the 
bouse  down  in  cheers,  in  which  the  sworn 
jury  themselves  joined,  notwithstanding  the 
stem  ^  order*'  of  the  bench.  Thus  wonder^ 
fully  susceptible  are  the  south-western  people 
to  the  charms  of  impassioned  eloquence. 

It  was  then  the  stranger's  turn.  He  had 
remained  apparently  abstracted  during  all  the 
previous  speeches.  Still,  and  straight,  and 
motionless  in  his  seat,  his  pale,  smooth  fore- 
head shooting  up  high  like  g  mountain  cone 
of  snow ;  but  for  that  eternal  twitch  that  came 
and  went  perpetually  in  his  sallow  cheeks, 
you  would  have  taken  him  for  a  mere  man  d[ 
marble,  or  a  human  form  carved  in  ice.  Even 
his  dim,  dreamy  eyes  were  invisible  beneath 
thoee  gray,  shaggy  eve-brows. 

But  now,  at  last,  be  rises  before  the  bar 
railing,  not  behind  .it — and  so  near  to  the 
wondering  jury  that  he  might  touch  the  fore- 
man with  his  long,  bony  finger.  With  eyee 
still  half  shut,  and  standing  rigid  as  a  pillar 
of  iron,  his  thin  lips  curl  as  if  in  measureless 
scorn,  sliffhtly  part  and  the  voice  comes 
forth.  At  first  it  is  low  and  sweet,  insinuating 
itself  through  the  brain  as  an  artless  tune 
winding  its  way  into  the  deepest  heart,  like 
the  roelody  of  a  magic  incantation;  while  the 
speaker  proceeds  without  a  gesture  or  the 
least  sign  of  excitement  to  tear  in  pieces  the 
argument  of  Ashley,  which  melts  away  at 
his  touch  as  frost  before  the  sunbeam.  Every 
one  looked  surprised.  His  k)gic  was  at  once 
so  brief,  and  so  luminously  clear,  that  the 
rudest  peasant  could  comprehend  it  without 
eflbrt. 

Anon,  he  came  to  the  dazzling  wit  of  the 
poet-lawyer,  Pike.  Then  the  curl  of  his  lip 
grew  sharper ;  his  sallow  fhce  kindled  up ; 
and  his  eyes  began  to  open,  dim  and  dreamy 
no  longer,  but  vivid  as  lightning,  red  as  fire- 
globea^  and  glarinjjf  like  twin  meteora.  The 
whole  soul  was  in  the  eye— the  full  heart 
streamed  out  on  the  fiice.  In  ^le  minutes 
Pike's  wit  seemed  the  foam  of  folly,  and  his 
finest  satire  horrible  profanity,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  inimitable  sallies  and  exter- 
minating sarcasms  of  the  stranger,  intei^ 
spersed  with  jest  and  aneedote  that  filled  the 
forvm  with  roars  of  laughter. 

Then,  without  so  much  as  bestowing  an 
allusion  on  Prentiss,  he  turned  short  on  the 
perjured  witnesses  of  Hopkins,  tore  their  tes- 
timony into  atoms,  and  hurled  in  their  fkces 
such  terrible  invective  that  all  trembled  as 
with  an  ague,  and  two  of  them  actoally  fled 
dismayed  from  the  court  house. 
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The  excitement  of  the  crowd  was  becoming 
tremendous.  Their  united  life  and  soul  ap- 
peared to  hang  on  the  burning  tongue  of  the 
stranger.  He  inspired  them  with  Uie  powers 
of  his  own  passions.  He  saturated  them  with 
the  poison  of  his  own  malicious  feelings.  He 
seemed  to  have  stolen  nature's  long-hidden 
secret  of  attraction.  He  was  the  sun  to  the 
sea  of  all  thought  and  emotion,  which  rose 
and  fell,  and  boiled  in  billows  as  he  chose. 
But  his  greatest  triumph  was  to  come. 

His  eye  began  to  glare  furtively  at  the 
assassin,  Hopkins,  as  his  lean  taper  fingers 
slowly  assumed  the  same  direction.  He 
hemmed  the  wretch  with  a  circumvallation 
of  strong  evidenceand  impregnable  argument, 
cutting  off  all  hope  of  escape.  He  piled  up 
hufl^  bastions  of  insurmountable  facts. 
'  He  dug  beneath  the  murderer  and  slander- 
«r*8  feet  ditches  of  dilemmas,  such  as  no 
sophistry  could  overleap,  and  no  stretch  of 
ingenuity  evade;  and  iiaving  thus,  as  one 
might  say,  impounded  his  victim,  andjp^irt 
him  about  like  a  scorpion  in  a  circle  of  fire, 
he  stripped  himself  to  the  work  of  massacre. 
Oh !  then,  but  it  was  a  vision  both  glorious 
and  dreadful  to  behold  the  orator.  His  actions 
before  graceful  as  the  wave  of  a  golden  wil- 
low in  the  breesce,  grew  impetuous  as  the 
motion  of  an  oak  in  the  hurricane.  His  voice 
became  a  trumpet  filled  with  wild  whirl- 
pools, deafening  the  ear  with  crashes  of 
power,  and  yet  intermingled  all  the  while 
with  a  sweet  under-song  of  the  softest 
cadence.  His  face  was  as  red  as  a  drunk- 
ard's— his  forehead  glowed  like  a  heated 
furnace — his  countenance  looked  haggard 
like  that  of  a  maniac ;  and  ever  and  anon  he 
flung  his  long,  bony  arms  on  high,  as  if  grasp- 
ing after  thunderboIt&  He  drew  a  picture 
of  murder  in  such  appalling  colors,  that  in 
comparison,  hell  itself  might  be  considered 
beautiful.  He  painted  the  slanderer  so  black, 
that  the  sun  seemed  dark  at  noon-day  when 
shining  on  such  an  accursed  monster;  and 
then  he  fixed  both  portraits  on  the  shrinking 
brow  of  Hopkins,  and  he  nailed  them  there 
forever.  The  agitation  of  the  audience 
nearly  amounted  to  madness. 

All  at  once  the  speaker  descended  firom  his 
perilous  height  His  voice  wailed  out  for  the 
murdered  dead,  and  2mn^^— the  beautiful 
Mary,  more  beautiful  every  moment,  as  her 
tears  flowed  faster — till  men  wept,  and  lovely 
women  sobbed  like  children. 

He  closed  by  a  strange  exhortatk>n  to  the 
jury,  and  through  them  to  the  bystanders. 
He  entreated  the  pannel,  after  they  should 
bring  in  their  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  not  to 
o^r  violence  to  the  defendant,  however 
richly  he  might  deserve  it ;  in  other  words, 
*<  not  to  lynch  the  villain,  Hopkins,  but  leave 
his  punishment  to  God.*^    This  was  the  most 


artful  trick  of  all,  and  best  calculated  to 
insure  vengeance. 

The  iury  rendered  a  verdict  for  fifty  thou* 
sand  dollars ;  and  the  night  afterwards.  Hop* 
kins  was  taken  out  of  his  bed  by  lynchers, 
and  beaten  almost  to  death. 

As  the  court  adjourned,  the  stranger  made 
known  his  name,  and  called  the  attention  of 
the  people  with  the  announcement — "  John 
Taylor  will  preach  here  this  evening  at  early 
candle  light" 

The  crowd,  of  course,  all  turned  out,  and 
Taylor's  sermon  equalled,  if  it  did  not  sur- 
pass, the  splendor  of  his  forensic  effort  This 
IS  no  exaggeration.  I  have  listened  to  Clay, 
Webster,  and  Calhoun— to  Dewey,  Tyng, 
and  Bascom — but  have  never  heard  anything 
in  the  form  of  sublime  words  even  remotely 
approximating  the  ek)quence  of  John  Taylor 
— massive  as  a  mountain,  and  wildly  rushing 
as  a  cataract  of  fire.  And  this  is  the  apinion 
of  all  who  ever  heard  the  marvellous  man. 


lOHV  mAVDOLPH  OT  aoi.iroKx.* 

THE  DEATH  OF  JOHN  RANDOLPH. 
John  Rahdolph  of  Roanoke,  as  be  always 
signed  himself,  one  of  the  most  remarkaUe 
men  this  country  has  produced,  died  in  1833, 
at  a  hotel  in  Philadelphia,  while  on  his  way 
to  Ekigland  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  A 
life  01  him  which  has  just  been  published, 

*  This  sketch  If  from  a  portrait  of  Randolph  taken 
during  hie  laet  wMt  to  England.  It  is  said  by  tboee 
who  remember  him  well,  to  preeent  an  accurate  and 
by  no  meane  caricatured  or  ezafgerated  repreeenta> 
tion  ofhlfl  singular  personal  appearance,  while  walk* 
iaglntber 
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written  by  the  Hon.  Hngb  A.  Garknd,  con- 
tatos  a  very  detailed  and  inteTeatiD^  account 
of  bis  laat  daya,  in  which  the  peculiaritiea  of 
hia  character  are  clearly  developed : 

When  the  approach  of  the  boat  to  the 
landing  of  Potomac  creek  waa  announced, 
he  waa  broaffht  out  of  the  room  by  hia  aerv- 
anta,  on  a  chair,  and  seated  on  Uie  porch, 
where  moat  of  the  stage  passengers  were  as- 
sembled. His  presence  seemed  to  prodoce 
considerable  restraint  on  the  company ;  and 
though  he  appeared  to  solicit  it,  none  were 
willing  to  enter  into  conversation ;  one  gen* 
tleman  onW,  who  was  a  former  acquaintance, 
passed  a  few  words  with  him ;  and  so  soon 
as  the  boat  reached  the  landing,  all  hurried 
0$  and  left  him  nearly  alone,  with  bis  awk- 
ward servants  as  his  only  attendants.  An 
Irish  porter,  who  aeemed  to  be  very  careleas 
and  awkward  in  his  movements,  slung  a 
trunk  round  and  struck  Mr.  Randolph  with 
considerable  force  a^inst  the  knee.  He 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  great  suffering. 
The  poor  Irishman  was  much  terrified,  and 
made  the  most  humble  apology,  but  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph stormed  at  him — would  listen  to  no 
excuse,  and  drove  him  from  hia  presence. 
This  incident  increased  the  speed  of  the  by- 
standers, and  in  a  few  minutes  not  one  waa 
left  to  assist  the  dying  man. 

Dr.  Dunbar,  an  eminent  pbyBician  of  Bal- 
timore,  witnessing  what  happened,  and  feel- 
ing his  sympathies  awakened  toward  a  man 
BO  feeble,  and  apparently  ao  near  his  end, 
walked  up  to  the  chair,  as  the  servants  were 
about  to  remove  their  maater,  and  aaid,  '*  Mr. 
Randolph,  I  have  not  the  pleaeure  of  yoor 
acquaintance,  but  I  have  known  ymir  brother 
from  my  childhood ;  and  aa  I  see  you  have 
no  one  with  you  but  yoor  servants — ^you  ap- 
pear to  require  a  friend.  I  will  be  happy  to 
render  you  any  aasistsnoe  in  my  power, 
while  we  are  together  on  the  boat  He 
looked  up,  and  fixed  such  a  searching  gaze 
on  the  doctor  as  he  never  encountered  before. 
But  having  no  other  motive  but  kindness  for 
a  suffering  fellow  man,  he  returned  the  scru- 
tinizing look  with  steadiness.  As  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph read  the  countenance  of  the  stranger, 
who  had  thus  unexpectedly  proffered  his 
friendship,  his  face  suddenly  cleared  up ;  and 
with  a  most  winning  smile,  and  real  polite- 
ness, and  with  a  touching  tone  of  voice, 
grasped  the  doctor's  hand,  he  said,  **I  am 
most  thankful  to  you,  sir,  (or  your  kindness, 
for  I  do,  indeed,  want  a  friend.'* 

He  was  now,  with  the  doctor's  assistance, 
carefully  carried  on  board,  and  set  down  in 
the  roost  eligible  part  of  the  cabin.  He 
seemed  to  be  gasping  for  breath,  as  he  sat 
up  in  the  chair ;  having  recovered  a  little, 
he  turned  to  the  doctor  and  said,  **  Be  ao 
good,  sir,  if  you  please*  as  to  give  me  year 


name.**    The  doctor  gave  his  name,  his  pro- 
fession, and  place  of  residence. 

"  Ah !  doctor,"  said  he,  **  I  am  passed  snr- 
gery-^passed  surgery  I" 

^  I  hope  not,  sir,"  the  doctor  replied. 

With  a  deeper  and  more  pathetic  tone,  be 
repeated, "  1  am  passed  surgery,** 

He  was  removed  to  a  side  berth,  and  laid 
in  a  position  where  be  could  get  air;  the 
doctor  also  commenced  ftmning  him.  His 
face  was  wrinkled,  and  of  a  parched  yellow, 
like  a  female  of  advanced  age.  He  seemed 
to  repose  for  a  moment,  but  presently  he 
roused  up,  throwing  round  an  intense  and 
searching  gaze.  The  doctor  was  reading  a 
newspaper. 

•'  What  paper  is  that,  doctor  1'* 

u  The Gazette,  sir."  , 

**  A  very  scurrilous  paper,  sir^-«  very  ccnr- 
rilous  paper." 

After  a  short  pause,  he  continued,  •*  Be  so 
ffood,  aa  to  read  the  foreign  news  for  me — 
Uie  debates  in  Parliament,  if  you  please." 

As  the  namea  of  the  speakers  were  men- 
tioned, he  commented  on  each ;  •<  Yes,"  said 
he,  "I  knew  him  when  I  was  in  England ;" 
then  went  on  to  make  characteristic  remarks 
on  each  person. 

In  reading,  the  doctor  fell  upon  the  word 
budget ;  be  pronounced  the  letter  u  short,  as 
in  bud — budget.  Mr.  Randolph  said  quickly, 
but  with  great  mildness  and  courtesy,  *'  Per- 
mit me  to  interrupt  you  for  a  moment,  doc- 


tor; I  would  prononnce  that  word  budget; 
like  00  in  book."  "Very  well,  sir,"  said  the 
doctor,  pleasantly,  and  continued  the  reading, 
to  which  Mr.  Randolph  listened  with  great 
attention.  Mr.  Randolph  now  commenced  a 
conversation  about  his  horses,  which  he 
seemed  to  enjoy  very  much ;  Gracchus  par- 
ticularly, he  spoke  of  with  evident  delight 
As  he  lay  in  his  berth,  he  showed  his  extrem- 
ities to  the  doctor,  which  were  much  ema- 
ciated. He  looked  at  them  mournfully,  and 
expressed  his  opinion  of  the  hopelessness  of 
his  condition.  The  doctor  endeavored  to 
cheer  him  with  more  hopeful  views.  He 
listened  politely,  but  evidently  derived  no 
consolation  from  the  remarks.  Supper  was 
now  announced ;  the  captain  and  the  steward 
were  very  attentive,  in  carrying  such  dishes 
to  Mr.  Randolph  as  they  thought  would  be 
pleasing  to  him.  He  was  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  fried  clams,  which  he  ate  with  a 
^ood  deal  of  relish.  The  steward  asked  him 
if  he  would  have  some  more  clams.  *'  I  do 
not  know,"  he  replied ;  **  doctor,  do  you  think 
I  could  take  some  more  clamal" 

**No,  Mr.  Randolph;  had  yon  asked  me 
earlier,  I 'would  have  advised  you  against 
taking  any,  for  they  are  very  injurious;  but  I 
did  not  conceive  it  my  right  to  advise  you." 

•« Yea, yon  had,  doctor;  and  I  wooMhaEV^ 
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been  much  oUiged  to  you  for  bo  doing. 
Steward,  I  can't  take  any  more ;  the  doctor 
thinks  they  are  not  good  for  me.'* 

Afler  the  table. was  cleared  off,^  one  of  the 
gentlemen— the  one  referred  to  aa  a  former 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Randolph's,  obaerved 
that  he  should  like  to  set  some  information 
about  the  boats  north  m  Baltimore.  '*  I  can 
get  it  for  you,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Randolph. 
**  Doctor,  do  me  the  favor  to  hand  me  a  little 
wicker  basket,  among  my  things  in  the 
berth  below."  The  basket  was  handed  to 
him ;  it  was  full  of  dippings  from  newspa- 
pers. He  could  not  find  the  advertisement 
he  sought  for.    The  gentleman,  with  great 

Sliteness,  said,  "Don't  trouble  yourself, 
r.  Randolph."  Several  times  he  repeated, 
"Don't  trouble  yourseJf,  sir."  At  length 
Randolph  became  impatient,  and  looking  up 
at  him  with  an  angry  expression  of  counte- 
nance, said,  **  J  do  hate  to  be  interrupted !" 
The  ^tleman,  thus  rebuked,  immediately 
left  him. 

Mr.  Randolph  then  showed  another  hasket 
of  the  same  kind,  filled  with  similar  scraps 
firom  newspapers,  and  observed  that  he  was 
always  in  the  habit,  when  any  thing  struck 
him  m  his  reading,  as  likely  to  be  usefbl  for 
future  reference,  to  cut  it  out  and  preserve  it 
in  books,  which  he  had  for  that  purpose ;  and 
that  he  had  at  home  several  volumes  of  that 
kind. 

He  showed  me  his  srrangements  for  trav* 
elling  in  Europe;  and  after  a  while,  seeing 
the  doctor  writing,  he  said,  '*  Doctor,  I  see 
you  are  writing;  will  yoa  do  me  the  fiivor  to 
write  a  letter  for  me,  to  a  friend  in  Rich- 
mond V  "  Certainly,  sir."  «  The  gentle- 
roan,"  he  oontinoed,  "  stands  A,  Na  1,  among 
men — ^Dr.  Brockenbrougb,  of  Richmond." 

The  letter  ^ve  directions  about  business 
matters,  principally,  but  it  contained  some 
characteristic  remarks  about  his  horses.  He 
exulted  in  their  having  beaten  the  stage; 
and  concluded,  **  So  much  for  blood.  Now," 
said  he,  **  sign  it,  doctor." 

*•  How  shall  I  sign  it,  Mr.  Randolph  ?  sign 
it  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke  f 

"No,  sir,  sign  it  Randolph  of  Roanoke." 

It  was  done  accordingly. 

"  NoW|  doctor,"  said  he,  "do  me  the  favor 
to  add  a  postscript"  The  postscript  wss 
added,  "  1  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet 
with  Dr.  ,  of  — ^i  on  board  this  boat, 
and  to  form  his  acquaintance,  and  I  can  never 
besufficiently  grateful  for  his  kind  attentions 
to  me." 

So  soon  as  the  letter  was  concluded,  Mr. 
Randolph  drew  together  the  curtains  of  his 
berth;  the  doctor  frequently  heard  Him  froBn- 
ing  heavily,  and  breathing  so  laboriously, 
that  several  times  he  approached  the  side  of 
Ittt  berth  to  listan  if  it  were  not  the  beginn- 


ing of  the  death-struggle.  He  often  heard 
him  also  exclaiming,  m agonized  tones,  "Oh, 
God  !  Oh,  Christ !"  while  he  was  engaged 
in  ejacolatory  prayer. 

He  now  became  very  resUoes ;  was  impa- 
tient and  irascible  with  his  servants,  but  con- 
tinned  to  manifest  the  otmoet  kindness  and 
courtesy  toward  Dr.  Dmibar. 

When  the  boat  reached  thewharf  at  Alez^ 
andria,  where  the  doctor  was  to  leave,  he 
approached  the  side  of  the  berth,  and  said, 
"  Mr.  Randolph,  I  must  now  take  leave  of 
you."  He  begged  the  doctor  to  come  and 
see  him,  a  t  Gaosby's ;  then,  grasping  his  hand, 
he  said,  "  God  bless  you,  doctor;  I  never  can 
forjret  your  kind  attentions  to  me." 

Next  day  he  went  into  the  Senate  cham- 
ber, and  took  his  seat  in  the  rear  of  Mr.  Clay. 
That  gentleman  happened  at  the  time  to  be 
on  his  feet,  addressinff  the  Senate.  **  Raise 
me  up,"  said  Randolph,  "  I  want  to  hear  that 
voice  again.  When  Mr.  Clay  had  concluded 
his  remarks,  which  were  very  few,  he  turned 
round  to  see  from  what  quarter  that  singular 
voice  proceeded.  Seeing  Mr.  Randol  ph,  and 
that  he  was  in  a  dying  condition,  he  left  his 
place  and  went  to  speak  to  him  ;  as  he  ap- 
proached, Mr.  Randolph  said  to  the  gentle- 
man with  him,  "Raise  me  np."  As  Mr. 
Clay  ofifered  his  hand,  he  saki,  "  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, I  hope  you  are  better,  sir." 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Randolph, "  I  am  a  dy- 
ing man,  and  I  came  here  expreesly  to  have 
this  interview  with  you." 

They  grasped  hands  and  parted,  never  to 
meet  more. 

Having  aeeompltdied  the  only  thing  that 
weighed  on  hb  mind,  having  satisfied  Mr. 
Clay  and  the  world,  that,  notwithstanding  a 
long  life  of  politicid  hostility,  no  personal 
anirooeity  rankled  in  his  heart,  he  was  now 
ready  to  continue  on  his  journey,  or  to  meet, 
with  a  lighter  conscience,  any  fate  that  might 
befiill  him. 

He  hurried  on  to  Philadelphia,  to  be  in 
time  for  the  packet,  that  was  about  to  sail 
from  the  Delaware.  But  he  was  too  late ; 
he  was  destined  to  take  passage  in  a  difier- 
ent  boatt  and  to  a  land  far  diflferent  ttom  that 
of  his  beloved  England.  It  was  Monday 
night  when  he  reached  the  city,  and  the 
storm  was  verv  high.  His  friends  found  him 
on  the  deck  of  the  steamboat,  while  Johnny 
was  out  hunting  for  a  carriage.  He  was  put 
into  a  wretched  hack,  the  glass)9s  all  broken, 
and  was  driven  from  hotel  to  hotel  in  search 
of  lodgings,  and  exposed  all  the  time  to  the 
peltings  of  the  storm.  He  at  length  drove 
to  the  City  Hotel,  kept  by  Mr.  Edmund 
Badger,  when  Mr.  Badger  came  out  to 
meet  him,  he  asked  if  he  could  have  accom- 
modations. Mr.  Badger  replied  that  he  was 
ciowded,  bat  would  do  the  beat  he  could  for 
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bim.  On  hetring  this,  he  lifted  ap  his  hands, 
and  exclJiiined,  •* Great  Gtid !  I  thank  Thee; 
I  shall  be  anions  friends,  and  be  taken  care 
ofr 

Mr.  Randolph  was  Teij  ill.  Dr.  Joseph 
Parish,  a  Quaker  physician,  was  sent  for. 
As  he  entered  the  room,  the  patient  said,  **I 
am  acquainted  with  you,  sir,  by  character.  I 
know  yon  thToog^h  Giles."  He  then  told  the 
doctor  that  he  Iwd  attended  several  oonrses 
of  lectures  on  anatomy,  and  described  his 
symptoms  with  medical  accuracy,  declaring^ 
he  must  die  if  be  coold  not  dischai^  the 
pnriform  matter. 

**  How  lonff  have  yon  been  sick,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph 1" 

*^  Donh  ask  me  that  questkxi ;  1  have  been 
sick  all  my  life.  I  have  been  afiected  with 
my  present  disease,  however,  for  three  years. 
It  was  greatly  agmvated  by  my  voyage  to 
Roasia.  That  kflled  me,  sir.  This  Russian 
expedition  has  been  a  Poltowa,  a  fieresina 
lome.** 
The  doctor  now  felt  his  palse. 
**  You  can  form  no  judgment  of  ray  pulse ; 
it  is  so  pecaliar." 

**  You  have  been  so  long  an  invalid,  Mr. 
Randolph,  you  must  have  acquired  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  general  course  of  prac- 
tice adapted  to  your  case.*' 

**  Certainly,  sir ;  at  forty,  a  fool  or  a  phy- 
sician, you  know." 

**  There  are  idkisyncrasies,'*  said  the  doc- 
tor, **in  many  constitutionsL  I  wish  to  see 
what  is  peculiar  about  you.** 

^I  have  been  an  idiosyncracy  all  my  lifb. 
All  the  preparatKMis  of  camphor  invariably 
injure  me.  As  to  ether,  it  will  blow  me  upi 
Not  so  with  opium ;  I  can  take  opium  like  a 
Turk,  and  have  been  in  the  habitual  use  of  it, 
in  one  shape  or  another,  for  some  time.** 

Before  the  doctor  retired,  Mr.  Randolph's 
conversatbn  became  curfously  diversified. 
He  introduced  the  subject  6f  the  Quakers; 
eompltmented  them  in  his  pecaliar  manner 
far  neatness,  economy,  order,  comfort — in 
every  thing.  **  Right,"  said  he,  *'in  every 
thing  except  politics— there  always  twisti- 
cal."  He  then  repeated  a  portion  of  the 
Litany  of  the  Episcopal  charch,  with  appa- 
rent fervor.  The  folfowing  morning  the 
doctor  was  sent  for  very  early.  He  was 
called  from  bed.  Mr.  Randolph  apologised 
very  handsomely  for  disturbinff  him.  rnxne- 
thing  was  propped  for  his  relief.  He  petu- 
lantly and  positively  refused  compliance. 
The  doctor  paused  and  addressed  a  few 
words  to  him.  He  apologised,  and  was  as 
submissive  as  an  infant.  One  evening  a  med- 
ical consultation  was  proposed ;  he  promptly 
objected.  '*  in  a  multitude  of  counsel,"  said 
he,  **  there  is  confusion ;  it  leads  to  weakness 
and  indecision;  the  patient  may  die  while 
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the  doctors  are  staring  at  each  other."  When- 
ever Dr.  Parish  parted  from  him,  particular- 
ly at  night,  he  would  receive  the  kindest 
acknowlMgments,  in  the  most  aflectionate 
tones :  **God  bless  you ;  He  does  bless  you, 
and  He  will  Uess  you." 

The  night  preceding  his  death,  the  doctor 
passed  about  two  hours  in  his  chamber.  In 
a  plaintive  tone  he  said,  **  My  poor  John,  sir, 
is  worn  down  with  fatigue,  and  has  been 
compelled  to  go  to  bed.  A  most  attentive 
substitute  supplies  his  place,  but  n«Uier  be 
nor  you,  sir,  are  like  Jonn ;  he  knows  where 
to  place  his  hand  on  any  thing,  in  a  large 
quantity  of  baggage  prepared  for  a  European 
voyage."  Tto  patient  was  greatly  d istressed 
in  breathing,  in  couFequence  of  difficult  ex- 
pectoration. He  requested  the  doctor  at  his 
next  visit,  to  bring  instruments  for  perform- 
ing  the  operatwn  of  bronchotomy,  for  be 
could  not  live  unless  relieved.  He  then 
directed  a  certtin  newspsper  to  be  brought 
to  him.  He  put  on  his  spectacles,  as  he  sat 
propped  up  in  bed,  turned  over  the  paper 
several  times,  and  examined  it  carefully, 
then  i^ced  his  finger  on  a  part  he  had  se- 
lected, handed  it  to  the  doctor,  with  a  re- 
quest that  be  would  read  it.  It  was  headed 
**  Cherokee."  In  the  course  of  reading,  the 
doctor  came  to  the  word  **  omnipotence," 
and  pronounced  it  with  a  full  sound  on  the 
penultimate— omnipotence.  Mr.  Randolph 
cheeked  him,  and  pronounced  the  word  ac- 
cording to  Walker.  The  doctor  attempted 
to  give  a  reason  for  his  nronunciatioo.  ^  Pass 
on,"  was  the  quick  reply*  The  word  impe- 
tus was  then  pronounced  with  the  e  long, 
^impetua."  He  was  instantly  corrected.  T£& 
doctor  hesitated  on  the  cntieism.  "There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  it,  sir."  An  immediate 
acknowledgment  of  the  reader  that  he  stood 
corrected,  appeared  to  satisfr  the  critic,  and 
the  piece  was  concluded.  The  doctor  ob- 
served that  there  was  a  mat  deal  of  sublim- 
ity hi  the  compositkm.  He  directly  referred 
to  the  Mosaic  account  of  creation,  and  re- 
peated, •^•Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was 
light'    There  is  sublimity." 

Next  nK)min|[,  (the  day  on  which  he  died,) 
Dr.  Parish  received  an  early  and  an  urgent 
message  to  visit  him.  Several  persons  were 
in  the  room,  but  soon  left  it,  except  his  serv- 
ant John,  who  was  much  a^cted  at  the 
sight  of  his  dying  master.  The  doctor  re- 
marked to  him,  *'I  have  seen  your  master 
very  low  before,  and  he  revived;  and  per- 
haps he  will  again."  ''John  knows  better 
than  that,  air."  He  then  looked  at  the  doc- 
tor with  mat  intensity,  and  said  in  an  earn- 
est and  distinct  manner,  '*I  confirm  every 
disposition  in  my  will,  especially  that  respect- 
ing my  slaves,  whom  I  have  manumitted, 
and  for  whom  I  have  made  provkrion." 
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*«  I  tin  re^ioed  to  hear  such  a  deciaraUon 
from  you,  sir,*'  replied  the  doctor,  and  soon 
after,  proposed  to  leave  him  for  a  short  time, 
to  attend  to  another  patient.  **  You  most 
not  go,"  was  the  reply ;  **  you  can  not,  you 
shall  not  leave  me.  John  !  take  care  that 
the  doctor  does  not  leave  the  room.**  John 
soon  locked  the  door,  and  reported,  **  Master, 
1  have  locked  the  door,  and  got  the  key  in 
my  pocket :  the  doctor  can't  go  now." 

He  seemed  excited,  and  said,  **  If  yon  do 
go,  you  need  not  return."  The  doctor  ap- 
pealed to  him  as  to  the  propriety  of  such  an 
order,  inasmuch  as  he  was  only  desirous  of 
discharging  his  duty  to  another  patient  His 
mimner  instantly  changed,  and  he  said,  *'l 
retract  that  expression."  Sometime  ajfter- 
ward,  turning  an  expressive  look,  he  said 
again,  »*I  retract  that  expression." 

The  doctor  now  said  that  he  undentood 
the  subject  of  his  communication,  and  pre- 
sumed the  Will  would  explain  itself  fully. 
He  replied,  in  his  peculiar-  way,  **  No,  you 
don't  understand  it;  I  know  you  don't  Our 
laws  are  extremely  particular  on  the  subject 
of  slaves— -a  Will  may  manumit  them,  but 
provision  for  their  subsequent  support,  re- 
quires thai  a  declaration  be  made  in  the 
presence  of  a  white  witness ;  and  it  is  requi- 
site that  the  witness,  alter  bearing  the  decla- 
ration, should  continue  with  the  party,  and 
never  lose  sight  of  him  till  he  is  gone  or 
dead.  You  are  a  good  witness  for  John. 
You  see  the  propriety  and  importance  of 
your  remainitt^r  with  me ;  your  patients  must 
make  allowance  for  your  situatbn.  John 
told  me  this  morning,  *  Master,  yon  are  dy- 
ing.' " 

The  doctor  spoke  with  entire  candor,  and 
replied,  that  it  was  rather  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  he  bad  lasted  so  long.  He  now 
made  his  preparations  to  die.  He  directed 
John  to  bnng  bun  his  &ther*8  breast  button; 
be  then  directed  him  to  place  it  in  the  bosom 
of  his  shirt  It  was  an  old-fashioned,  large- 
aixed  sold  stud.  John  placed  it  in  the  button 
hole  of  bis  shirt  bosom — but  to  fix  it  com- 
pletely, required  a  hole  on  the  opposite  skle. 
"Get  a  knife,"  said  he,  «'and  cut  one."  A 
napkin  was  called  for,  and  placed  by  John, 
over  his  breast  For  a  short  lime  he  lay 
perfectly  quiet,  with  his  eyes  closed.  He 
suddenly  roused  up  and  exchiimed,  •<  B»* 
morse !  Remorse !"  It  was  thrice  repeated — 
the  last  time,  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  with 
ffreat  agitation.  He  cried  out,  ^*  Let  me  see 
Uie  word.  Get  a  dictionary,  let  me  see  the 
word."  The  doctor  picked  up  one  of  his 
cards.  "Randolph  of  Roanoke."  "Shall J 
write  it  on  this  card  ?"  "  Yes,  nothing  more 
proper."  The  word  remoTMt^  was  then  writ- 
ten in  pencil.  He  took  the  card  in  a  hurried 
manner,  wad  fiwteoed  his  eyai  on  it  with 


great  intensity.  "  Write  it  on  the  back,"  he 
exclaimed — it  was  so  done  and  handed  him 
again.  He  was  extremely  agitated,  "Re- 
morse !  you  have  no  idea  what  it  is;  you  can 
form  no  idea  of  it,  whatever ;  it  has  contri- 
buted to  bring  me  to  my  prssent  situation — 
but  I  have  looked  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  hope  1  have  obtained  pardon.  Now,  let 
John  take  your  pencil  and  draw  a  line  under 
the  word,"  which  was  accordingly  done. 
"  What  am  I  to  do  with  the  card?"  inquired 
the  doctor.  "Put  it  in  your  pocket — ^take 
care  of  it — when  I  am  dead,  look  at  it" 

The  doctor  now  introduced  the  subject  of 
calling  in  some  additiooal  witnesses  to  his 
declarations,  and  suggested  sending  down 
stairs  for  Edmund  Badger.  He  replied,  "  I 
have  already  communicated  that  to  him." 
The  doctor  then  said,  "  With  your  concur- 
rence, sir,  I  will  send  for  two  young  physi- 
cians, who  shall  remain  and  never  lose  s^ht 
of  you  until  you  are  dead ;  to  whom  you  can 
make  your  declarations — my  son.  Dr.  Isaac 
Parish,  and  my  young  friend  and  late  pupil« 
Dr.  Francis  West,  a  brother  of  Capt  West" 

He  quickly  asked,  "Captain  West  of  the 
Packet  1" 

"  Yes,  sir,  the  same." 

"  Send  for  him— he  is  the  man— 1*11  have 
him." 

Before  the  door  was  unlocked,  he  pointed 
toward  a  bureau,  and  requested  the  doctor  to 
take  from  it  a  remuneration  /or  bis  services. 
To  this  the  doctor  promptly  replied,  that  he 
would  feel  as  though  he  were  acting  indeli- 
cately, to  comply.  He  then  waived  the  sub- 
ject by  saying,  "In  England  it  is  always 
customary." 

The  witnessess  were  now  sent  for,  and 
soon  arrived.  The  dying  man  was  propped 
up  in  the  bed,  with  pillows,  nearly  erect 
Being  extremely  sensitive  to  cold,  he  had  a 
blanket  over  his  head  and  shoulders ;  and  he 
directed  John  to  place  his  hat  on,  over  the 
blanket,  which  aided  in  keeping  it  close  to 
his  head.  With  a  countenance  full  of  sor* 
row,  John  stood  dose  by  the  skle  of  his  dying 
master.  The  fonr  witnessess— Edmund  Bad- 
ger, Francis  West,  Isaac  Parish,  and  Joseph 
Parish,  were  placed  in  a  semt-ctrele,  in  full 
view.  He  mlliod  all  the  expiring  energies 
of  mind  and  body,  to  this  last  effort  "His 
whole  soul,"  says  Dr.  Parish,  "seemed  con- 
centrated in  the  act  His  eyes  flashed  feel- 
ing and  intelligence.  Pointing  toward  us, 
with  his  long  index  fing[er,  be  addressed  ii&" 

"  I  con6rm  all  the  directions  in  my  Will, 
respecting  my  slaves,  and  direct  them  to  be 
enforced,  particajarly  in  regard  to  &  provi- 
sion for  their  support"  And  then  raisinj^ 
his  arm  as  high  as  he  could,  he  brought  it 
down  with  his  open  hand,  on  the  shoulder  of 
bis  fiivorite  J<4in,  and  added  these  «oid% 
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**  Especially  lor  this  umib.**  He  then  uked 
each  of  the  witneMes  whether  thev  UDder- 
stood  him.  Dr.  Joaeph  Parish  ezplakied  to 
tbem»  what  Mr.  Randolph  had  said  in  regard 
to  the  lawa  of  Vivginia*  oa  the  subject  of  ma- 
DomissioD — and  then  appealed  to  the  dying 
roan  to  know  whether  he  had  stated  it  correctr 
Ijr.  '*  Yea,"  said  bCp  and  gracuBfiiilv  waving 
his  hand  as  a  token  of  disroisskm,  be  added, 
**The  young  gentlemen  will  remain  with  me.'* 

The  scene  was  now  soon  clMUiged.  Hav- 
ing disposed  of  that  subject  most  deeply  in- 
presaed  on  his  heart,  his  keen  penetrating 
eye  lost  its  ezpresskn,  his  powerful  mind 
gave  way,  and  nis  fading  imaginatkin  began 
to  wander  amidst  scenes  ana  with  frienda 
that  he  had  left  behind.  In  two  hours  the 
spirit  took  its  flight,  and  all  that  was  nu^tal 
cv  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke  was  hashed  in 
death.  At  a  quarter  before  12  o'clock,  on  the 
24th  day  of  June,  1883,  aged  sixty  years,  be 
breathed  his  last,  in  a  cramber  of  the  City 
Hotel,  Na  41  North  Thii^  at,  Philadelphia. 

His  remains  were  taken  to  Virginia,  and 
buried  at  Roanoke,  not  far  from  the  mansion 
in  which  he  lived,  and  in  the  midst  of  that 
''boondleas  contiguity  of  shade,"  where  be 
spent  so  many  hours  of  anguish  and  of  soli- 
tude. He  sleeps  qaieUy  now ;  the  squirrel 
may  gambol  in  the  boughs  above,  the  par- 
tridge may  whiatle  in  me  long  grass  that 
waves  over  that  solitary  jrave,  and  none 
^11  disturb  or  make  them  afraid. 


THE  PARSEES  IN  BOMBAY. 


religious  principle.  They  pride  themselves 
on  being  Parsees,  and  they  are  ready  to  de- 
fend Parseeism,  whatever  it  may  be.  Among 
them  are  found  the  bitterest  opponents  to 
Christianity,  who  are  ftmiliar  with  the  prin- 
cipal writings  of  opposert,  and  who  manifest 
no  little  zeal  in  disseminating  their  infidel 
viewa  Much  use  is  made  of  the  press  for 
this  purpose.  One  infidel  work  of  consider- 
able size,  prepaifed  by  a  Parsee,  haa  been 
printed  in  English,  and  a  variety  of  similar 
productions  have  been  published  in  Gojarathe. 
One  monthly  Gujarathe  periodical  is  sus- 
tained, with  the  avowed  purpose  of  refuting 
and  exposing  Christianity,  and  defending  the 
religum  of  Zoroaster.  The  pages  of  this  are 
in  a  good  degree  filled  from  the  works  erf* 
infidel  authors.  Many  of  these  infidel  objec- 
tions to  Christianity  apply  with  peculiar  force 
to  Zoroasterism,  and  infidelity  in  regard  to  all 
religions  is  doubtless  gaining  ground  among 
the  Parsees.  And  this  is  not  wonderfiil,  con- 
sidering how  little  has  been  done  to  make 
known  the  truth  among  them. 


Tmai  followers  of  Zoroaster  are  numer* 
oos  in  Bombay.  The  following  account  of 
them  is  contained  in  a  letter  of  Mr.  Hume, 
a  missionary  of  the  American  Board  htboring 
in  India. 

The  Parsees  are  a  remarkable  people. 
According  to  the  recent  census  they  number 
114,000.  But  the  general  conviction  is  that, 
in  soane  way  there  baa  been  a  ^take  in  this 
item,  and  that  their  real  number  is  consider- 
ably less.  The^  are  less  numerous  than 
some  other  sections  of  the  community,  but 
they  yield  in  energy  and  influence  to  none. 
They  are  more  ready  than  any  other  class  to 
adopt  European  customs  and  opinions;  and 
not  a  few  of  them  speak  and  write  the  Eng- 
lish language  with  facility.  They  have  sev- 
eral fine  temples  in  Bombay,  and  at  the  time 
of  sunrise  and  sunset,  they  may  be  seen  read- 
ing and  repeating  their  prayers,  and  address* 
ing  their  worship  to  the  sun  and  to  the  sea. 
But  they  are  much  less  a  religious  people 
than  the  Hindoos.  They  are  indeed  zealous 
for  their  religion,  but  are  most  ignorant  of 
what  it  really  is ;  and  thoir  zeal  apparentlv 
arises  rather  from  a  sectional,  national  feet 
iog,  than  Snm  their  being  inribued  with  any 


SENSE  OF  RESPONSIBILITY  IN 
CAMELS. 

Ths  camels  with  which  I  traverse  this 
part  of  the  desert  were  very  diflerent  in  their 
way  and  habits  from  those  which  you  get  on 
a  frequented  route.  They  were  never  led. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  sign  of  a  tmck  on 
this  part  of  ihe  desert,  but  the  camels  never 
£ailed  to  choose  the  right  line.  By  the  direc- 
tion taken  at  starting,  they  knew,  1  suppose, 
the  point  (some  encampment)  for  which  they 
were  to  make.  There  is  always  a  leading 
camel,  (generally,  I  believe,  the  eldest,)  that 
marches  foremost,  and  determines  the  path 
for  the  whole  party.  If  it  happens  that  no 
one  of  the  camels  has  been  accustomed  to 
lead  the  others,  there  is  very  great  difficulty 
in  making  a  start  If  you  force  your  beast 
forward  for  a  moment,  he  will  contrive  to 
wheel,  and  draw  back,  at  the  same  time  look- 
ing at  one  of  the  other  camela  with  an  expres- 
sion and  gesture  exactly  equivalent  to  *  apres 
voos.'  The  responsibility  of  finding  the  way 
is  evidently  assumed  very  unwOlingly. 

After  sometime,  however,  it  becomes  un- 
derstood that  one  of  the  beasts  haa  reluctantly 
consented  to  take  the  lead,  and  he  accordingly 
advances  for  the  purpose.  For  a  minute  or 
two  he  gets  on  with  much  indecision,  takrag 
first  one  line  and  then  another,  but  soon,  by 
the  aid  of  aome  mysterious  sense,  he  discov- 
ers the  true  direction,  and  follows  it  steadily 
from  morning  to  night*  When  once  the  lead- 
ership is  established,  you  cannot  by  any  per- 
suasion, and  can  aeareely  by  any  force,  inouce 
a  junior  camel  to  walk  one  single  step  in  ad- 
vance of  the  chosen  guide.    Trnw  of  Travels. 
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THE  WOLF  CHASE. 

BT  G.  WBITSHBAD. 

DoKiNO  the  winter  of  1844,  being  engaged 
in  the  northern  part  of  Maine,  1  had  much 
leisure  to  devote  to  the  wild  eports  of  a  new 
country.  To  none  of  them  was  I  more  pas- 
sionately addicted  than  to  skating.  The  deep 
and  sequestered  lakes  of  this  State,  frozen  by 
the  intense  cold  of  the  northern  winter,  pre- 
sents a  wide  field  to  the  lover  of  this  pastime. 
Often  would  1  bind  on  my  skates,  and  glide 
away  on  the  glittering  river,  and  wind  each 
mazy  streamlet  that  fiowed  beneath  its  tetters 
on  toward  the  parent  ocean,  forgetting  all  the 
while  time  and  distance  in  the  luxurious 
sense  of  the  easy  flight,  but  rather  dreaming, 
as  1  looked  through  the  transparent  ice  at  the 
long  weeds  and  creeses  that  nodded  in  the 
current  beneath,  and  seemed  with  the  waves 
to  let  them  go ;  or  1  would  follow  on  the  track 
of  some  otter,  and  run  my  skate  along  the 
mark  he  had  left  with  his  dragging  tail  until 
the  trail  would  enter  the  woocls.  Sometimes 
these  excursions  were  made  by  moonlight, 
and  it  was  on  one  of  those  occasions  that  I 
had  a  rencontre  which,  even  now,  with  kind 
faces  around  me,  I  cannot  recall  without  a 
nervous  feeling. 

I  had  left  my  friend's  house  one  evening 
just  before  dusk,  with  the  intention  of  skating 
a  short  distance  up  the  noble  Kennebec, 
which  glides  directly  before  the  door.  The 
night  was  beautifully  clear.  A  peerless 
moon  rode  through  an  occasionally  fleecy 
•cloud,  and  stars  twinkled  from  the  sky  and 
from  every  frost  covered  tree  in  millions. 
You  wonder  at  the  light  that  came  glittering 
from  the  ice,  and  snow-wreathed  and  en- 
•CFusted  branches,  as  the  eyes  followed  for 
miles  the  brood  gleam  of  the  Kennebec,  that 
rlike  a  jewelled  zone  swept  between  the 
mighty  forests  on  its  banks.  And  yet  all 
was  still.  The  cold  seemed  to  have  frozen 
trees,  and  air,  and  water,  and  every  thing 
moved.  Even  the  ringing  of  my  skates  on 
-the  ice  echoed  back  from  the  Mocasin  Hill 
with  a  startling  clearness,  and  the  crackle  of 
the  ice  as  I  passed  over  it  in  my  course 
seemed  4o  follow  the  tide  of  the  river  with 
lightning  speed. 

I  had  gone  up  the  river  nearly  two  miles, 
when,  coming  to  a  little  stream  which  emp- 
ties into  'the  larger,  I  turned  in  to  explore  its 
•coarsei  Fir  and  hemlock  of  a  century's 
growth  met  overhead,  and  formed  an  archway 
radiant  with  frost  work*  All  was  dark  with- 
in, but  1  was  young  and  fearless,  and  as  I 
|>eered  into  an  unbroken  forest,  that  reared 
Itself  on  the  borders  of  the  stream,  I  laughed 
with  very  joyousness,  my  wild  hurrah  rang 
through  the  silent  woods,  and  I  stood  listen- 


ing to  the  echo  that  reverberated  again  and 
again  until  all  was  hushed.  I  thought  how 
(^en  the  Indian  hunter  had  concealed  him- 
self behind  these  very  trees— how  often  his 
arrow  had  pierced  the  deer  by  this  very 
stream,  and  nis  wild  halloo  had  here  rung  for 
his  victory.  And  then,  turning  from  fancy 
to  reality,  I  watched  a  couple  of  white  owls, 
that  sat  in  their  hooded  state,  with  ruffled 
pantalets  and  long  eartabd,  debating  in  si- 
lent conclave  the  afl&irs  of  their  frozen  realm, 
and  wondering  if  they,  '*  for  all  their  feathers, 
were  cold,"  when  suddenly  a  sound  arose — 
it  seemed  to  come  from  beneath  the  ice ;  it 
sounded  low  and  tremulous  at  first  until  it 
ended  in  one  wild  yell.  I  was  appalled. 
Never  before  had  such  a  noise  met  my  ears. 
I  thought  it  mortal — so  fierce,  and  amid  such 
an  unbroken  solitude,  it  seemed  as  if  a  fiend 
had  bk)wn  a  blast  from  an  infernal  trumpet 

Presently  I  heard  the  twigs  on  shore  snap, 
as  if  from  the  tread  of  some  animal,  and  the 
blood  rushed  back  to  my  forehead  with  a 
bound  that  made  my  skin  burn,  and  I  felt  re* 
lieved  that  I  had  to  contend  with  things 
earthljT,  and  not  of  a  spiritual  nature— my 
energies  returned,  and  I  looked  around  me 
for  some  means  of  escape.  The  moon  shone 
through  the  opening  of  the  mouth  of  the 
creek  by  which  I  had  entered  the  forest,  and 
considering  this  the  best  means  of  escape,  I 
darted  towards  it  like  an  arrow.  'Twas 
hardly  a  hundred  yards  distant,  and  the  swal- 
k>w  could  scarcely  excel  my  desperate  flight; 
yet,  as  I  turned  my  head  to  the  shore,  I  could 
see  two  dark  objects  dashing  through  the 
underbrush  at  a  pace  nearly  double  speed  to 
my  own.  fiy  their  great  speed,  and  the 
short  yells  which  they  occasionally  gave,  I 
knew  at  once  that  these  were  the  much 
dreaded  gray  wolf. 

I  had  never  met  with  these  animals,  but 
from  the  description  given  of  them  f  had  but 
little  pleasure  in  making  their  acquaintance. 
Their  untamable  fierceness,  and  the  untir- 
ing strength,  which  seems  part  of  their  na- 
ture, rendered  them  objects  of  dread  to  every 
benighted  traveller. 

"  With  their  long  gallop  which  can  tire 
The  deer-hound't  bate  and  the  haater's  fire," 

they  pursue  their  prey — never  stray  from 
the  track  of  their  victim — and  as  the  wearied 
hunter  thinks  he  has  at  last  outstripped  them, 
he  finds  that  they  but  waited  for  the  evening 
to  seize  their  prey,  and  falls  a  prize  to  the 
tireless  animals. 

The  bushes  that  skirted  the  shore  flew  past 
with  the  velocity  of  lighting  as  1  dashed  on 
in  my  flight  to  pass  the  narrow  opening. 
The  outlet  was  nearly  gained;  one  second 
more  and  I  would  be  comparatively  safe, 
when  my  pursuers  appear^  on  the  bank 
directly  above  me,  which  here  rose  to  the 
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height  of  ten  feet  There  was  no  time  for 
thought,  80  I  bent  my  bead  and  dashed  madiy 
forward.  The  wolves  sprang,  but  miscalcu- 
lating my  speed,  sprang  behind,  while  their 
intended  prey  glided  out  upon  the  river. 

Nature  tnrmd  me  toward  home.  The 
light  flakes  of  snow  spun  from  ihe  iron  of  my 
,skates,  and  I  was  some  distance  from  my 
pursuers,  when  their  fierce  howl  told  me  I 
was  their  fugitive.  I  did  not  feel  afraid,  or 
sorry,  or  glad ;  one  thought  of  home,  of  the 
bright  ftces  awaiting  my  return,  of  their 
tears  if  they  should  never  see  me;  and  then 
every  energy  of  body  and  miod  was  exerted 
for  escape.  I  was  perfectly  at  home  on  the 
ice.  Many  wete  the  days  that  I  spent  on 
my  good  skates,  never  thinking  that  at  one 
time  they  would  be  my  only  means  of  safety. 
Every  half  minute  an  alternate  yelp  from  my 
fierce  attendants  made  me  but  too  certain 
that  they  were  in  close  pursuit.  Nearer  and 
nearer  they  came— I  heard  their  feet  patter- 
ing on  the  ice  nearer  still,  until  I  could  feel 
their  breath  and  hear  their  snufiing  scent. 
Every  nerve  and  muscle  in  my  frame  was 
stretched  to  the  utmost  tension. 

The  trees  along  the  shore  seemed  to  dance 
in  the  uncertain  light,  and  my  brain  turned 
with  my  own  breathless  speed,  yet  still  they 
seemed  to  hiss  forth  their  breath  with  a  sound 
truly  horrible,  when  an  involuntary  motion 
on  my  pert  turned  me  out  of  my  course. 
The  wolves  close  behind  unable  to  stop,  and 
as  unable  to  turn  on  the  smooth  ice,  slipped 
and  fell,  still  going  on  hr  ahead;  their 
tongues  were  lolling  out,  their  white  tusks 
glaring  fhun  their  bloody  mouths;  their  dark, 
shaggy  breasts  were  fleeced  with  foam,  and 
as  they  passed  me  their  eyes  glared,  and 
they  howled  with  fury.  The  thought  dashed 
on  my  mind  that  by  this  means  I  could  avoid 
them,  viz : — by  turning  aside  whenever  they 
came  too  near ;  for  they,  by  the  formation  of 
their  feet,  are  unable  to  run  on  ice  except  in 
a  straight  line. 

I  immediately  acted  upon  this  plan.  The 
wolves  having  regained  their  feet,  sprang 
directly  towaras  me.  The  race  was  renewed 
for  twenty  yards  up  the  stream ;  they  were 
already  close  to  my  back,  when  I  glided 
round  and  dashed  directly  past  my  pursuers. 
A  fierce  yell  ^eted  my  evolutions,  and  the 
wolves,  slipping  upon  their  haunches,  sailed 
onward,  presenting  a  perfect  picture  of  help- 
less and  biffled  rage.  Thus  i  gained  nearly 
a  hundred  yards  at  each  turning.  This  was 
repeated  two  or  three  times,  every  moment 
the  animals  getting  more  excited  and  baffled. 

At  one  time,  by  delaying  my  turning  too 
long,  my  fierce  antagonists  came  so  near,  that 
they  threw  the  white  foam  over  my  dress,  as 
they  sprang  to  seize  me,  and  their  teeth 
clashed  together  like  the  springs  of  a  fox 


trap.  Had  my  skates  failed  for  one  instant ; 
had  i  tripped  on  a  stick,  or  caught  my  fbot  in 
a  fissure  in  the  ice,  the  story  I  am  now  tell- 
ing would  never  have  been  told.  I  thought 
all  the  chances  over;  I  knew  where  they 
would  first  take  hold  of  me  if  I  fell ;  I  thought 
how  long  it  would  be  before  1  died,  and  when 
there  would  be  a  search  for  the  body  that 
would  already  have  its  tomb ;  for,  oh !  how 
fitft  man^s  mind  traces  out  all  the  dread  col- 
ors of  death's  picture,  only  those  who  have 
been  near  the  grim  original  can  tell. 


THEY  SAY  THAT  THOU  ART  POOR. 

Thbt  aay  that  thou  ait  poor,  Louise ; 

And  so  I  know  thou  art ; 
But  what  is  wealth  to  noble  minds,   ' 

Or  riches  to  the  heart  1 
With  all  the  wealth  of  India's  mines 

Can  one  great  deed  be  bought  1 
Or  can  a  kingdom's  ransom  bring 
One  pure  and  holy  thought? 

No !  vain  your  boasted  treasure. 
Though  earth  to  gold  is  given, 
Gold  cannot  stretch  to  measure 
The  i^YX  bestowed  by  heaven ! 

They  say  that  thou  art  poor,  Louise ; 

And  so  I  know  thou  art ; 
But  why  should  lack  of  sordid  pelf 

Thrust  thee  and  me  apart  1 
The  pearls  that  sparkle  on  the  lawn 

Our  jewels  bright  shall  be ; 
The  gold  that  i^ets  the  early  dawn 
Shall  fill  our  treasury ! 

Ask  ye  the  proudest  mmion 

Whom  gold  gives  rule  o'er  earth, 
Doth  not  our  broad  dominion 
Outbeggar  all  he's  worth  1 

We'll  rove  beside  the  bVook  at  eve, 

When  birds  their  vesper  song 
Of  gentle  truth  and  guileless  love 
To  woods  and  winds  prolong ; 
And  from  the  morning's  jewelled  cup 
Such  healthful  draughts  we'll  have 
As  never  met  the  fevered  lips 
Of  fortune's  gilded  slave. 

Could  Lydian  Cnesus,  dearest, 

As  wide  a  kingdom  see 

As  the  &ir  realm  thou  hearest 

Belongs  to  thee  and  mel 

I  know  that  thou  art  poor,  Louise ; 

And  so  indeed  am  I ; 
But  not  the  hoards  of  ocean's  caves 

Our  poverty  could  bay ; 
For  wealth  beyond  the  miser's  thought 

We  both  alike  control — 
The  treasures  of  a  priceless  love. 
The  riches  of  the  soul ! 

Then  at  this  hour  divine,  love, 

To  holy  echoes  given ; 
Let  thy  true  vows  and  mine,  love, 
Be  regiaSered  in  Heaven ! 
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[From  Cbunben*  Jouraml.] 

CONVERSATIONAL   POWERS    OP 
GREAT  MEN. 

Thb  late  William  Hazlitt,  a  man  gifted 
with  great  powers  of  obeervation  and  expres- 
sion, was  of  opinion  that  actors  and  authors 
were  not6tted,  generally  speaking,  to  shine 
in  conversation.  *  Authors  ought  to  be  read, 
and  not  heard ;'  and  as  to  actors,  they  could 
not  speak  tragedies  in  the  drawing  room, 
and  their  wit  was  likely  to  be  comedy  and 
farce  at  a  second-hand.  The  biography  of 
men  of  letters  in  a  great  measure  confirms 
this  opinion :  some  of  the  greatest  names  in 
English  and  French  literature,  men  who 
have  filled  books  with  an  eloquence  and  truth 
that  defy  oblivion,  were  mere  mutes  before 
their  fellow-men.  They  had  golden  ingots, 
which,  in  the  privacy  of  home,  they  would 
convert  into  coin  bearing  an  impress  that 
would  insure  universal  currency ;  but  they 
could  not,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  pro- 
duce the  farthings  current  in  the  market- 
place. Descartes,  the  famous  mathematician 
and  philosopher;  La-Fontaine,  celebrated  for 
his  witty  fables ;  and  BufiSxi,  the  great  natu- 
ralist, were  all  singularly  deficient  in  the 
powers  of  con  versat ion.  Marmontel,  the  nov- 
elist,  was  so  dull  in  society,  that  his  friend 
said  to  himself,  after  an  interview,  *  I  must  go 
and  read  his  tales,  to  recompense  myself  &r 
the  weariness  of  hearing  him.*  As  to  Cor- 
neille,  the  greatest  dramatist  of  France,  he 
was  completely  lost  in  society — so  absent  and 
embarrassed,  that  he  wrote  of  himself  a  witty 
couplet,  importing  that  he  was  never  intelli- 
gible but  through  the  mouth  of  another.  Wit 
on  paper  BeeaiB  to  be  something  widely  dif- 
ferent from  that  play  of  words  in  conversation 
which  while  it  sparkles, dies;  for  Charles  II., 
the  wittiest  monarch  that  ever  sat  on  the 
English  throne,  was  so  charmed  with  the 
humor  of*  Hudibras,'  that  he  caused  himself 
to  be  introduced,  in  the  character  of  a  private 
gentleman,  to  Butler,  its  author.*  The  witty 
king  found  the  author  a  very  dull  companion : 
and  was  of  opinion,  with  many  others,  that  so 
stupid  a  fellow  could  never  have  written  so 
clever  a  book.  Addison,  whose  classic  ele- 
gance of  style  has  long  been  considered  the 
best  model  for  young  writers,  was  shy  and 
absent  in  society,  preserving,  even  before  a 
single  stranger,  a  stiff  and  dignified  silence. 
He  was  accustomed  to  say  that  there  could 
be  no  real  conversation  but  between  two  per- 
sons, friends— and  that  it  was  then  thinking 
aloud.  Steel,  Swift,  Pope,  and  Congreve, 
men  possessing  literary  and  conversational 
powers  of  the  highest  order,  allowed  him  to 
have  been  a  delightful  companion  amongst 
intimates;  and  Young  writes  of  him,  that  *  he 


was  rather  mote  in  society  on  some  oocasionc, 
but  when  he  began  to  he  company,  he  was 
full  of  vivacity,  and  went  on  in  a  noble  strain 
of  thought  and  language  so  as  to  chsin  the 
attention  of  every  one  to  him.'  Goldsmith, 
on  the  contrary,  as  described  by  his  contem- 
porary writers,  *  appeared  in  company  to  have 
no  spark  of  that  genius  which  shone  forth  so 
brightly  in  his  works.  His  address  was  awk- 
ward, his  manner  uncouth,  his  language  un- 
polished :  he  hesitated  in  speaking,  and  was 
always  unhsppy  if  the  conversation  did  not 
turn  upon  himself.  Dr.  Johnson  spoke  of 
him  as  an  inspired  idiot ;  yet  the  great  essay- 
ist, though  delivering  oraclee  to  those  around 
him  in  pompous  phrases,  which  have  been 
happily  uescribed  as  spoken  in  the  Johnsonese 
tongue,  was  not  entitled  to  be  called  a  good 
oonverser.  Nearer  to  our  own  time  we^ave 
had  many  authors  whoee  faculty  told  twice^ 
Sheridan  and  Theodore  Hook  were  fellows 
of  infinite  jest ;  they  could  *  set  a  table  in  a 
roar,'  and  fill  pages  with  pathos  and  wit  of 
such  a  quality,  that  it  maxes  their  survivors 
think  **  we  could  bavo  better  spared  better 
men."  Burns  waa  famous  for  his  colloquial 
powers ;  and  Gait  is  reported  to  have  been  as 
skilful  as  the  storytellers  of  the  East  in  fixing 
the  attention  of  his  auditors  on  his  prolonged 
narrations.  Coleridge  was  in  the  habit  of 
pouring  forth  brilliant  unbroken  monologues 
of  two  or  three  hours'  duration,  to  listeners 
so  enchanted  that,  like  Adam,  whose  ears 
were  filled  with  the  eloquence  of  an  arch- 
angel, they  forgot  *  all  place^all  sesFons  and 
then*  change ;' out  this  was  not  conversation, 
and  few  might  venture  to  emulate  that  *old 
man  eloquent'  with  hopes  of  equal  success* 
Washington  Irving,  in  the  account  he  has 
given  of  his  visit  to  Abbotsford,  says  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  that  his  conversation  was  frank, 
hearty,  picturesque,  and  dramatic  He  never 
talked  for  efiect  or  display,  but  from  the  flow 
of  his  spirits,  the  stores  of  his  memory,  and 
the  vigor  of  bis  imagination.  He  was  as 
good  alisteneraea  talker;  appreciated  every 
thing  that  others  said,  however  bumble  might 
be  their  rank  and  pretensions,  and  was  quick 
to  testify  his  perceptkm  €^  any  point  in  their 
discourse.  No  one's  concerns,  no  one's 
thoughts  and  opinions,  no  one's  taste's  and 
pleasures,  seemed  beneath  him.  He  made 
himself  so  thoroughly  the  companion  of  those 
with  whom  he  happened  to  be,  that  they  for- 
got, for  a  time,  his  vast  superiority,  and  only 
recollected  and  wondered,  when  all  was  over, 
that  it  was  Scott  with  whom  they  had  been 
on  such  fiimiliar  terms,  in  whose  society  they 
hsd  felt  so  perfectly  at  i 


Nsrvm  lose  an  opportunity  of  seeing  any 
thing  beautiful.  Beauty,  in  God's  hand- 
writing, is  a  way-eide  sacramenL 


A  sTOir  or  I.OVI  Ain>  triacbsit. 
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[FVoiB  the  Tankee  Blad*.] 
A  STORY  OF  LOVE  AND  TREACHERY. 

Thb  fblloving  circamstances,  which  have 
come  to  our  knowledgfe  id  the  roost  reliable 
manner,  some  of  which  indeed,  fell  under  our 
own  obserration,  illustrate  the  truth  that  the 
way  of  the  tmnsgrressor  is  hard,  and  that  our 
Heavenly  Father  watches  over  and  protects 
the  weak  and  friendless  :— 

About  the  first  of  September  last,  •  joung 
man  m  this  city  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  an  amiable,  confiding,  and  afiectionate 
giri,  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  by  a 
series  of  attentions  commenced  at  that  time, 
won  completely  her  heart.  She  was  depend- 
ent upon  her  own  labor  for  support,  and  as 
her  health  was  fkt  from  robust,  the  prospect 
of  gaining  a  home,  and  her  k>ve  for  her 
wooer,  inoueed  her  to  consent  to  marry  him 
at  some  convenient  season.  He  was  a  clerk 
in  an  establishment  in  the  city,  and  repre- 
sented to  her  that  he  possessed  a  snug  farm 
in  a  neighboring  State,  and  that  he  had  sis- 
ters residing  a  few  miles  from  the  city.  He 
was  desirous  that  their  marriage  should  be 
consummated  at  Thanksgiving,  or  at  New 
Year*8,  but  she  postpone  that  anticipated 
event  until  Spring.  He  subsequently  gained 
her  consent  to  accompany  him  on  a  sleighinff 
excursion  to  his  sister^s  house,  who  resided, 
as  he  said,  abont  fourteen  miles  from  Boston, 
and  with  whom  thev  were  to  remain  two 
days.  The  fond  girl  was  making  prepara- 
tiotts  for  the  New  Year's  ride,  anticipating 
much  pleasure  from  it,  but,  a  few  days  pre- 
VKHis  to  the  beginning  of  the  year,  her  suitor 
was  taken  ilU  his  disease  assumed  a  danger- 
ous type — indeed  he  was  attacked  by  a  com- 
plication of  dangerous  diseases  which  soon 
brought  him  face  to  face  with  the  king  of 
terrors.  The  girl  fiew  to  his  bedside  to  min- 
ister to  bis  wants,  but,  strange  to  say,  her 
presence  seemed  obnoxious  to  him.  When 
she  attempted  to  wipe  the  moisture  from  his 
bfow,  which  was  assuming  the  ashen  hue 
which  tells  of  coming  dissolution,  he  repulsed 
her  with  strange  words  which  almost  broke 
her  heart,  and  which  were  received  by  the 
kind  family  with  whom  he  was,  as  tokens  of 
mental  derangement.  His  physicians  avjerred 
that  something  preyed  upon  his  mind^  pro- 
docing  an  agitation  which  was  hastening  his 
end. 

The  lady  of  the  house,  on  coming  into  the 
room  in  the  afternoon,  to  make  arrangements 
for  having  him  removed  to  another  apart- 
ment, surprised  him  in  the  act  of  reading  a 
letter,  which  he  immediately  thrust  out  of 
sight  While  busying  herself  about  the 
apartment  she  saw  him  attempting  to  throw 
the  letter  into  the  grate,  but  he  was  too 


weak  to  accomplish  his  pufpose,  and  upon 
observing  her,  he  thrust  it  mto  his  bosom. 
Her  suspicions  that  all  was  not  right  being 
aroused,  she  resolved  that  he  should  have  no 
opportunity  to  burn  the  letter  unobserved. 
He  seemed  to  be  overwhelmed  by  mental 
agony.  Once  after  this,  he  called  the  de- 
voted girl,  his  betrothed,  to  his  bedside,  as 
if  to  make  some  revelation,  but  waved  her 
back  immediately,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was 
dead.  The  letter  in  his  bosom  was  drawn 
forth,  and  proved  to  have  been  written  by  a 
loving  wife,  who  in  it  reproached  him  gently 
for  his  long  silence,  expressed  her  fears  that 
he  was  sick — imploring  him,  if  such  was  the 
fact,  to  send  her  word,  and  she  would  fly  to 
him  on  the  wings  of  love  and  tend  him  with 
her  own  hand&  It  appeared  his  true  name 
was  not  the  one  which  he  bad  assumed  in 
Boston,  that  he  had  no  sisters  near  the  city, 
that  he  owned  no  farm  or  other  property, 
and  the  inference  from  all  the  circumstances 
was  plain  and  inevitable,  that  he  had  delibe- 
rately planned  the  ruin  of  the  voung  girl, 
whose  heart  he  had  won,  and  had  deserted  a 
fond  wife,  who  was  earning  her  own  support 
in  a  neighboring  State. 

Well  might  he  be  overwhelmed  with  men- 
tal anguish  under  such  circumstances.  Al- 
though safe  from  the  reproaches  of  any  mor- 
tal tongue,  for  no  one  in  this  city  knew  his 
treachery,  unless,  perhaps,  it  was  the  driver 
who  was  to  carry  him  on  his  anticipated 
sleigh  ride — he  was  in  the  hands  of  God  and 
his  own  conscience.  Reader,  can  you  im- 
agine the  feelings  of  that  wretched  man, 
with  that  devoted  girl  hovering  around  his 
bedside,  vearning  to  perform  anjr  kind  of 
office  for  his  comfort,  to  clasp  his  pain-racked 
form  in  her  fond  embrace,  and  pour  the  balm 
of  affection  upon  his  heart — with  that  letter 
from  his  absent  wife,  containing  the  evidence 
of  her  undying  attachment  to  him  who  had 
sworn  at  the  altar  to  love  and  cherish  her, 
secreted  in  his  bosom.  How  that  letter  must 
have  burned  upon  his  false  heart  How  every 
affectionate  word  in  it  must  have  cut  him 
him  like  a  poignard  !  How  every  glance  of 
love  from  her  who  had  flown  to  his  bedside, 
must  have  scorched  his  brain!  Could  the 
Arch-Fiend  have  invented  a  torture  so  keen, 
so  exquisite  as  that  he  had  endured  during 
the  last  days  of  his  sickness — when  he  ex- 
claimed in  agony,  "  If  I  live,  all  may  be 
right ;  but,  my  God !  if  I  die,  all,  ail  will  be 
wrong !" 

The  young  girl  was  so  overwhelmed  by 
the  shock  which  a  perusal  of  the  fiital  letter 
caused,  that  she  was  thrown  into  a  brain 
fever.  And  little  hopes  are  entertained  of 
her  recovery,  and  we  may  soon  be  called  on 
to  give  the  intelligence  of  her  death,  as  the 
finale  of  this  sad  tragedy. 
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LEVITY  IN  DEATH. 

The  Emperor  Caligula  had  a  sharp  dis- 
pute with  Caios  Julius,  and  to  cut  the  matter 
short,  '*  Do  not  flatter  yourself,**  said  he,  *'  for 
I  have  ordered  you  to  be  put  to  death.** 
When  the  officer  came  with  a  warrant  for 
the  man*8  immediate  execution,  he  was  play- 
ing at  a  game  of  chess.  Caius  received  the 
summons  with  all  imaginable  indiflerence, 
and  only  desired  the  centurion  to  bear  wit- 
ness after  his  death,  that  he  had  the  best  of 
the  game.  He  took  leave  of  his  friends,  say- 
ing, "  You  are  disputing  about  the  immorta- 
lity of  the  soul ;  I  am  now  going  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  truth;  if  I  make  any  discovery 
upon  that  point,  you  shall  bear  of  it'*  This 
reminds  me  of  the  message  Rabelais  is  said 
to  have  returned  from  his  death-bed  to  Car- 
dinal du  Belay,  who  had  sent  to  learn  his 
state.  **  Tell  the  Cardinal  I  am  going  to  try 
the  great  PcrAop*.**  Poor  frivolous  wit  and 
ecclesiastic !  He  had  scarcely  looked  within 
the  lids  of  that  volume  in  which  light  and 
immortality  are  brought  to  light. 

A  singular  vanity  is  sometimes  witnessed 
in  death-bed  scenes.  Augustus  Caesar  called 
for  his  mirror,  and  ordered  his  beard  and  hair 
to  be  combed,  and  his  wrinkled  cheeks  to  be 
smoothed  up;  as  if  a  little  care  at  the  toilet 
were  sufficient  preparation  for  appearing  be- 
fore the  King  of  kings.  Lord  Byron  remarks 
that  during  the  latter  oart  of  the  French 
Revolution,  it  became  a  fashion  to  leave  some 
mot  as  a  legacy,  and  that  the  quantity  of 
facetious  last  words  during  that  period  would 
form  a  melancholy  jest  Iraok.  This  strange 
conceit  existed  earlier  also  in  the  Revolution. 
While  Mirabeau  was  lying  at  the  point  of 
death,  the  Assembly  directed  its  attention  to 
the  right  of  making  wills.  He  sent  for  M. 
de  Tallevrand,  and  put  into  his  hands  a 
speech  which  he  had  written.  *'  It  will  be 
curious,**  said  he,  '*  to  hear  a  man  speaking 
against  wills  who  has  just  made  his  own.'* 
*^  Support,**  said  be  to  his  servant,  **  support 
this  head,  the  greatest  in  France.*' 

Anne  Boleyn  appears  to  have  been  as  vain 
of  her  neck  as  Mirabeau  was  of  his  head. 
Just  before  her  execution,  she  said  to  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  **  I  hear  that  the 
executioner  is  very  good,  and  I  have  a  little 
neck ;  at  the  same  time  putting  her  hands 
around  it  and  laughing  heartily.  It  was  only 
the  year  before  that  Sir  Thomas  More,  ob- 
serving  the  weakness  of  the  scaffold  on  which 
he  was  about  to  die,  said  to  the  executioner, 
^  I  pray  you  see  me  up  safe,  and  for  my  com- 
ing down,  let  me  shift  for  myself.**  When 
he  had  laid  his  head  upon  the  block,  and  saw 
the  man  ready  with  his  weapon,  **  Stay, 
friend,*'  said  he,  "  till  I  put  aside  my  beard, 
for  that  never  committed  treason.**    Sad  in- 


consistency !  He  made  the  Pope*8  suprem- 
acy a  matter  of  conscience,  and  sufl^ered  a 
reputed  martyrdom,  and  yet  made  a  jest  of 
death.  Had  he  been  contemporary  with  Pe- 
tronius,  we  might,  perhaps  smile  at  his  ill- 
timed  mirth ;  bearing,  as  he  did,  the  Christ- 
ian name,  we  can  only  feel  a  pity  bordermg 
upon  contempt. 


THE  RESURRECTION. 

RssuRRsenoN  is  our  hope— oar  hope  in 
life,  our  hope  in  death.  It  is  a  purifying 
hope,  it  is  a  gladdening  hope.  It  comforts 
us  when  laying  in  the  grave  the  clay  of  those 
whom  we  have  loved ;  it  cheers  us  when 
feeling  the  weakness  of  our  own  frame,  and 
thinking  how  soon  we  shall  lie  down  in  dost 
It  is  not  carnal  thus  to  bend  over  the  clay- 
cold  corpse  and  long  for  the  time  when  these 
very  limbs  shall  move  asain ;  when  that  hand 
shall  clasp  ours  as  of  oTd ;  when  those  eyes 
shall  brighten ;  when  those  lips  shall  resume 
their  suspended  utterance;  when  we  shall 
feel  the  throbbings  of  that  heart  again !  No ; 
it  is  scriptural;  it  is  B|)iritaal.  Some  may 
call  it  sentimental,  but  it  is  our  very  nature. 
We  can  not  feel  otherwise  if  we  would.  We 
can  not  but  love  the  clay.  We  can  not  but 
be  loth  to  part  with  it  We  can  not  but 
desire  its  reanimation.  The  nature  that  God 
has  given  us  can  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
less.  And  with  nothing  less  has  God  pur- 
posed to  satisfy  it  "*  Thy  brother  shaU  ri$e 
again,**  *^Tbem  that  have  been  laid  to 
sleep  by  Jesus,  will  €rod  bring  with  Him." 

We  lay  within  the  tomb  the  desire  of  our 
eyes,  yet  we  cling  to  the  remains  and  feel  as 
if  the  earth  that  struck  the  coffin  were  wound- 
ing the  body  on  which  it  falls.  At  such  a 
moment,  the  thought  of  opening  graves  and 
rising  dust  is  unutterably  precious.  We  shall 
see  that  face  again.  Not  only  does  the  soul 
that  filled  that  clay  still  live,  but  that  clay 
itieif  shall  be  revived.  Our  men  friend 
shall  be  in  very  deed — form,  look,  voice — 
the  friend  that  we  have  known  and  loved. 
Our  risen  brother  will  be  all  that  we  knew 
him  here,  when  hand  in  hand  we  passed 
through  the  wilderness  together,  cheered 
with,  the  blessed  thought  t£it  no  separation 
could  part  us  long,  and  that  the  grave  itself 
could  unlink  neither  hands  nor  hearts. — Bo- 
nar*$  Morning  of  Joy. 


Not  LnriNo. — A  lady  meeting  a  girl  who 
had  lately  left  her  service,  inquired,  **  Well, 
Mary,  where  do  you  live  now  V*  "  Please, 
ma*am,  I  don*t  live  now,"  replied  the  girl ; 
"  I'm  manied.** 


A  8T0BT   OV   OLDEN  TIM£8. 
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A  STORY  OP  OLDEN  TIMES. 

Trv  following  story,  the  simple  and  domes- 
tic incidents  of  which  may  be  deemed  scarce- 
ly worth  relating,  after  such  a  lapse  of  time, 
awakened  some  degree  of  interest,  many 
years  ago,  in  a  principal  seaport  of  the  Bay 
I'rovince.  The  twilight  of  an  aatumn  day ; 
a  parlor  on  the  second  floor  of  a  small  house, 
plainly  furnished,  as  beseemed  the  middling 
circumstances  of  its  inhabitants,  yet  deco- 
rated with  little  curiosities  from  beyond  the 
sea,  and  a  few  delicate  specimens  of  Indian 
manufacture — ^these  are  the  only  particulars 
to  be  premised  in  regard  to  scene  and  season. 
Two  young  and  comely  women  sat  together 
by  the  fireside,  nursing  their  mutual  and 
peculiar  sorrows.  They  were  the  recent 
brides  of  two  brothers,  a  sailor  and  a  lands- 
man, and  two  successive  days  had-  brought 
tidings  of  the  death  of  each,  by  the  chances 
of  Canadian  warfiire,  and  the  tempestuous 
Atlantic.  The  universal  sympathy  excited 
by  this  bereavement  drew  numerous  condol- 
ing guests  to  the  habitation  of  the  widowed 
8isteni»  Several,  among  whom  was  the  min- 
ister, had  remained  till  the  verge  of  evening, 
when,  one  by  one,  whispering  many  comfort- 
able passages  of  Scripture,  that  were  an- 
swered by  more  abundant  tears,  they  took 
their  leave,  and  departed  to  their  own  hap- 
pier homes.  The  mourners,  though  not  in- 
sensible to  the  kindness  of  their  friends,  had 
yearned  to  be  left  alone.  United  as  they  had 
been,  by  the  relationship  of  the  living,  and 
now  more  closely  so  by  that  of  the  dead, 
each  felt  as  if  whatever  consolation  her  grief 
admitted,  were  to  be  found  in  the  bosom  of 
the  other.  They  joined  their  hearts,  and 
wept  together  silently.  But  after  an  hour 
of  such  indulgence,  one  of  the  sisters,  all  of 
whose  emotions  were  influenced  by  her  mild, 
quiet,  yet  not  feeble  character,  began  to  re- 
collect the  precepts  of  resignation  and  endnr- 
ancp,  which  piety  had  taught  her,  when  she 
did  not  think  to  need  them.  Her  misfortune, 
besides,  as  earliest  known,  should  earliest 
cease  to  interfere  with  her  regular  course  of 
duties ;  accordingly,  having  placed  the  table 
before  the  fire,  and  arranged  a  frugal  meal, 
she  took  the  hand  of  her  companion. 

**  Come,  dearest  sister ;  you  have  eaten  not 
a  morsel  to-day,"  she  said.  "  Arise,  1  pray 
you,  and  let  us  ask  a  blessing  on  that  which 
IS  provided  for  us.** 

Her  sister-in-law  wss  of  a  lively  and  irri- 
table temperament,  and  the  first  pangs  of  her 
sorrow  had  been  expressed  by  shrieks  and 
passionate  lamentation.  She  now  shrunk 
from  Mary's  words,  like  a  wounded  sufferer 
from  a  hand  that  revives  the  throb. 

*♦  There  is  no  blessing  left  for  me,  neither 
will  I  ask  it,"  cried  Margaret,  with  a  fresh 


burst  of  tears.    **  Would  it  were  His  will 
that  I  might  never  taste  food  more  f* 

Yet  she  trembled  at  these  rebellious  ex- 
pressions, almost  as  soon  as  they  were  utter- 
ed, and,  by  degrees,  Mary  succeeded  in 
bringin£r  her  sister's  mind  nearer  to  the  situa- 
tion of  ner  own.  Time  went  on,  and  their 
usual  hour  of  repose  arrived.  The  brothers 
and  their  brides,  entering  the  married  state 
with  more  than  the  slender  means  which 
then  8ancti(Mied  such  a  step,  had  confederated 
themselves  into  one  household,  with  equal 
rights  to  the  parlor,  and  claiming  exclusive 
privileges  in  two  sleeping  rooms  contiguous 
to  it.  Thither  the  widowed  ones  retired, 
after  heaping  ashes  upon  the  dying  embers 
of  their  fire,  and  placing  a  lighted  lamp  upcm 
the  hearth.  The  doors  of  both  chambers 
were  left  open,  so  that  a  part  of  the  interior 
of  each,  ana  the  beds  with  their  unclosed  cur- 
tains, were  reciprocally  visible.  Sleep  did 
not  steal  upon  the  sisters  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  Mary  experienced  the  effect  often 
consequent  upon  grief  quietly  borne,  and  soon 
sunk  into  temporary  forgetfuiness,  while  Mar- 
garet became  more  disturbed  and  feverish,  in 
proportion  as  the  night  advanced  with  its 
deepest  and  stillest  hours.  She  lay  listening 
to  the  drops  of  rain,  that  came  down  in  mono- 
tonous succession,  unswayed  by  a  breath  of 
wind;  and  a  nervous  impulse  continually 
caused  her  to  lift  her  head  from  the  pillow, 
and  gaze  into  Mary's  chamber  and  the  inter- 
mediate apartment  The  cold  light  of  the 
lamp  threw  the  shadows  of  the  furniture  up 
against  the  walL  stamping  them  immoveably 
there,  except  when  they  were  shaken  by  a 
sudden  flicker  of  the  flame.  Two  vacant 
arm-shairs  were  in  their  old  positions  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  hearth,  where  the  bro- 
thers had  been  wont  to  sit  in  young  and  laugh- 
ing dignity,  as  heads  of  ftmilies ;  two  hum- 
bler seats  were  near  them,  the  true  thrones 
of  that  little  empire,  where  Mary  and  herself 
had  exercised,  in  love,  a  power  that  love  had 
won.  The  cheerful  radiance  of  the  fire  had 
shone  upon  the  happy  circle,  and  the  dead  « 

Slimmer  of  the  lainp  miffht  have  befitted 
leir  reunion  now.  While  Margaret  groaned 
in  bitterness,  she  heard  a  knock  at  the  street 
door.  **  How  would  my  heart  have  leapt  at 
that  sound  but  yesterday  !*'  thought  she,  re- 
membering the  anxieW  with  which  she  had 
long  awaited  tidings  from  her  husband.  **  I 
care  not  for  it  now ;  let  them  begone,  for  I 
will  not  arise." 

But  even  while  a  sort  of  childish  fretfulness 
made  her  thus  resolve,  she  was  breathing 
hurriedly,  and  straining  her  ears  to  catch  a 
a  repetition  of  the  summons.  It  is  difficult 
to  be  convinced  of  the  death  of  one  whom  we 
have  deemed  another  self.  The  knocking 
was  now  renewed  in  slow  and  regular  strokes. 
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apparently  given  with  the  soft  end  of  a  doub- 
lea  fist,  and  was  accompanied  by  words, 
fiiintly  heard  throuffh  several  thicknesses  of 
wall.  Margaret  looked  to  her  sister's  cham- 
ber, and  beheld  her  still  lying  in  the  depths 
of  sleep.  She  arose,  placed  her  foot  upon 
the  floor,  and  slightly  arrayed  herself^  tremb- 
ling between  fear  and  eagerness  as  she  did  so. 
«*  Heaven  help  me  !'*  sighed  she.  »*  I  have 
nothing  left  to  fear,  and  methinks  I  am  ten 
times  more  a  coward  than  ever." 

Seizing  the  lamp  from  the  hearth,  she 
hastened  to  the  window  that  overlooked  the 
street  door.  It  was  a  lattice,  turnincf  upon 
hinges;  and  having  thrown  it  back,  she 
stretched  her  head  a  little  way  into  the  moist 
atmosphere.  A  lantern  was  reddening  the 
front  of  the  house,  and  melting  its  light  in  the 
ne;ighboring  puddles,  while  a  deluge  of  dark- 
ness overwhelmed  every  other  object  As 
the  window  grated  on  its  hinges,  a  man  in  a 
broad-brimmed  hat  and  blanket  coat  stepped 
from  under  the  shelter  of  the  projecting  story, 
and  looked  upward  to  discover  whom  his  ap- 
plication had  aroused.  Margaret  knew  him 
as  a  friendly  innkeeper  of  the  town. 

"  What  would  you  bave,goodman  Parker  1" 
cried  the  widow. 

^  Lack-a-day,  is  it  jrou.  Mistress  Marga- 
ret V  cried  the  innkeeper.  "  I  was  afraid  it 
might  be  your  sister  Mary ;  for  I  hate  to  see 
a  young  woman  in  trouble,  when  I  haven*t  a 
word  of  comfort  to  whisper  her.** 

^  For  heaven's  sake,  what  news  do  you 
bring  V  screamed  Margaret 

**  Why,  there  has  been  an  express  through 
the  town  within  this  half  hour,"  said  good- 
man  Parker,  **  travelling  from  the  eastern 
jurisdiction  with  letters  from  the  governor 
and  council.  He  tarried  at  my  house  to  re- 
fresh himself  with  a  drop  and  a  morsel,  and 
1  asked  him  what  tidings  on  the  frontiers. 
He  tells  me  we  had  the  better  in  the  skirm- 
ish you  wot  of,  and  that  thirteen  men  re- 
ported slain  are  well  and  sound,  and  your 
husband  among  them.  Besides,  he  is  ap- 
'  pointed  of  the  escort  to  bring  the  captivated 
Frenchers  and  Indians  home  to  the  province 
jail.  I  judged  you  wouldn't  mind  being 
broke  of  your  rest,  and  so  I  slept  over  to  tell 
you.    Good  night*' 

So  saying,  the  honest  man  departed ;  and 
his  lantern  gleamed  along  the  street,  bring- 
ing to  view  indistinct  shapes  of  things,  and 
the  fragments  of  a  world,  like  order  glimmer- 
ing through  chaos,  or  memory  roaming  over 
the  past  But  Margaret  staid  not  to  watch 
these  picturesque  efiects.  Joy  fashed  into 
her  heart,  and  lighted  it  up  at  once,  and 
breathless,  and  with  winged  steps,  she  flew 
to  the  bedside  of  her  sister.  She  paused, 
however,  at  the  door  of  the  chamber,  while 
a  thought  of  pain  broke  in  upon  her. 


«*  Poor  Mary  r  said  she  to  herself.  «<  Shall 
£  waken  her,  to  feel  her  sorrow  sharpened  by 
my  happiness?  No;  I  will  keep  it  withia 
my  own  bosom  till  the  morrow." 

She  approached  the  bed  to  discover  if 
Mary's  sleep  were  peaceful.  Her  fiice  was 
turned  partly  inward  to  the  pillow,  and  had 
been  hidden  there  to  weep;  but  a  look  of 
motionless  contentment  was  now  visible  upon 
it,  as  if  her  heart,  like  a  deep  lake,  had  grown 
calm  because  its  dead  had  sunk  down  so  far 
within.  Happy  is  it,  and  strange,  that  the 
lighter  sorrows' are  those  from  which  dreams 
are  chiefly  fabricated.  Margaret  shrunk 
from  disturbing  her  sister-in-law,  and  felt  as 
if  her  own  better  fortune  had  rendered  her 
involuntarily  unfaithful,  and  as  if  altered  and 
diminished  affection  must  be  the  consequence 
of  the  disclosure  she  had  to  make.^  With  a 
sudden  'step  she  turned  away.  But  joy  could 
not  long  be  repressed,  even  by  circumstances 
that  would  have  excited  heavy  grief  at  an- 
other nmment.  Her  mind  was  thronged  with 
delightful  thoughts,  till  sleep  stole  on,  and 
transformed  them  to  visions,  more  delightful 
and  more  wild,  like  the  breath  of  winter  (but 
what  a  cold  companion !)  working  fantastic 
tracery  upon  a  window. 

When  the  night  was  far  advanced,  Mary 
awoke  with  a  sudden  start  A  vivid  dream 
had  latterly  involved  her  in  its  unreal  life, 
of  which,  however,  she  could  only  remember 
that  it  had  been  broken  in  upon  at  the  most 
interesting  point  For  a  little  time,  slumber 
hung  about  her  like  a  morning  mist,  hinder- 
ing her  from  perceiving  the  distinct  outline 
of  her  situation.  She  listened  with  imperfect 
consciousness  to  two  or  three  vollies  of  a  ra- 
pid and  eager  knocking,  and  first  she  deemed 
the  noise  a  matter  of  course,  like  the  breath 
she  drew ;  next,  it  appeared  a  thing  in  which 
she  had  no  concern ;  and  lastly,  she  became 
aware  that  it  was  a  summons  necessary  to  be 
obeyed.  At  the  same  moment,  the  pang  of 
recollection  darted  into  her  mind ;  the  pall 
of  sleep  was  thrown  back  from  the  face  of 
grief;  the  dim  light  of  the  chamber,  and  the 
objects  therein  revealed,  had  retained  all 
their  suspended  ideas,  and  restored  them  as 
soon  as  she  unclosed  her  eyes.  Again,  there 
was  a  quick  peal  upon  the  street  door.  Fear- 
ing that  her  sister  would  also  be  disturbed, 
Mary  wrapped  herself  in  a  cloak  and  hood, 
took  the  lamp  from  the  hearth,  and  hastened 
to  the  window.  By  some  accident  it  had 
been  left  unhasped,  and  yielded  easily  to  her 
hand. 

"  Who's  there  1"  asked  Mary,  trembling 
as  she  looked  forth. 

The  storm  was  over,  and  the  moon  was  up; 
it  shone  upon  broken  clouds  above,  and  be- 
low upon  houses  black  with  moisture,  and 
upon  little  lakes  of  the  fallen  rains  curling 
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into  silver  beneath  the  quick  eoehantment 
of  a  breeze.  A  young  man  in  a  sailor's  dress, 
wet  as  if  he  had  come  out  of  the  depths  of  the 
sea,  stood  alone  under  the  window.  Mary 
reoogfnised  him  as  one  whose  livelihood  was 

Sained  by  short  voyages  along  the  coast ;  nor 
id  she  forget,  that,  previous  to  her  marriage, 
he  had  been  an  unsuccessful  wooer  of  her 


**  What  do  you  seek  here,  Stephen  1**  said 
she. 

**  Cheer  up,  Mary,  for  I  seek  to  comfort 
you,"  answered  the  rejected  lover.  "You 
must  know  I  got  home  not  ten  minutes  ago, 
and  the  first  thing  my  good  mother  told  me 
was  the  news  about  your  husband.  So, 
without  saying  a  word  to  the  old  woman,  I 
clapt  on  my  hat,  and  ran  out  of  the  house.  I 
couldn't  have  slept  a  wink  before  speaking  to 
you,  Mary,  for  the  sake  of  old  times." 

*;  Stephen,  I  thought  better  of  you !"  ex- 
claimed the  widow,  with  gushing  tears,  and 
preparing  to  close  the  lattice ;  for  she  was  no 
whit  inclined  to  imitate  the  first  wife  of  Zadig. 

**  But  stop,  and  hear  my  story  out,**  cried 
the  young  sailor.  "  I  tell  yon  we  spoke  a 
brig  yesterday  afternoon,  boutjd  in  from  Old 
England.  And  who  do  you  think  I  saw 
standing  on  deck,  well  and  hearty,  onlv  a  bit 
thinner  than  he  was  fiye  months  ago  7*^ 

Mary  leaned  from  the  window,  but  could 
not  speak. 

*'  Why,  it  was  your  husband  himself,*' 
continued  the  generous  seaman.  "  He  and 
three  others  saved  themselves  on  a  spar, 
when  the  Blessing  turned  bottom  upwards. 
The  brig  will  beat  into  the  bay  b^  day-light, 
with  this  wind,  and  you'll  see  him  here  to- 
morrow. There's  the  comfort  I  bring  you, 
Mary,  and  so  good  night." 

He  hurried  away,  while  Mary  watched 
him  with  a  doubt  of  waking  reality,  that 
seemed  st.ronger  or  weaker  as  he  alternately 
entered  the  shade  of  the  houses,  or  emerged 
into  the  broad  streaks  of  moorrli^ht.  Grad- 
ually, however,  a  blessed  flood  of  conviction 
swelled  into  her  heart,  in  strength  enough 
to  overwhelm  her,  had  its  increase  been  more 
abrupt.  Her  first  impulse  was  to  rouse  her 
sister-in-law,  and  communicate  the  new-born 
gladness.  She  opened  the  chamber  door, 
which  had  been  closed  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  though  not  latched,  advanced  to  the 
beside,  and  was  about  to  lay  her  hand  upon 
the  slumberer^s  shoulder,  fiat  then  she  re- 
membered that  Margaret  would  awake  to 
thoughts  of  death  and  woe,  rendered  not  the 
less  bitter  by  their  contrast  with  her  own 
felicity.  She  sufiTered  the  rays  of  the  lamp 
to  ikll  upon  the  unconscious  form  of  the  be- 
reaved one.  Margaret  lay  in  unquiet  sleep, 
and  the  drapery  was  disphiced  around  her ; 
her  young  cheek  was  rosy-tinted,  and  her 


lipe  half  qsened  in  a  vivid  smile ;  an  expres- 
sion of  joy,  debarred  its  passage  by  her  sealed 
eyelids,  struggled  forth  like  incense  from  the 
whole  countenance. 

**  My  poor  sister !  you  will  waken  too  sooo 
firom  that  happy  dream,"  thought  Mary. 

Before  retiring,  she  set  down  the  lamp,  and 
endeavored  to  arrange  the  bedclothes,  so  that 
the  chill  air  might  not  do  harm  to  the  feverish 
slumberer.  But  her  hand  trembled  against 
Margaret's  neck,  a  tear  also  fell  upon  her 
cheek,  and  she  suddenly  awoke. 


[For  Um  Magaxine.] 
IMPROMPTU. 

BT  VBS.  V.  I.  eABDIKXB. 

WxBX  it  not  for  parting, 
How  sweet  'twould  be  to  meet ; 

The  ready  tear  is  starting. 
E'en  when  the  loved  we  greet 

Th«re  ever  is  a  sooietlung 

In  this  dark  misty  sphere, 
To  fill  the  heart  with  sadneaa^ 

And  faring  the  rea^  tear. 

There  ever  is  a  maybe. 

When  happiness  seems  sure, 

A  fear  of  disappobitment 
When  pleasures  are  most  pore. 

Oh,  could  we  keep  our  treasures 

Forever  by  our  side, 
How  bright  would  be  our  hearth-stone% 

Our  comforts  deified. 

But  changes  are  our  portioB 
'Till  the  spirit  whispers  "  cobm. 

Strangers  no  more,  and  pilgrims, 
Come,  children,  to  your  home." 

Home !  sweeter  far  than  music. 

Is  that  beloved  word, 
Home,  home,  above  in  heaven. 

Forever,  with  the  'Lord. 
Sac  Harbor.  L.  r.,  N.  Y.^ISSL 

IDLENESS 
No  matter  what  may  be  the  fortunes  or 
the  expectations  of  a  voung  man,  he  has  no 
rifirht  to  live  a  life  of  idleness.  In  a  world  so 
full  as  this  of  incitements  to  exertion  and  of 
rewards  for  achievements,  idleness  is  the 
most  absurd  of  absurdities,  and  the  most 
shameful  of  shames.  In  such  a  world  as  ours 
the  idle  man  is  not  so  much  a  biped  as  a  bi- 
valve ;  and  the  wealth  which  breeds  idleneasy 
of  which  the  English  peerageiis  an  example, 
and  of  which  we  are  beginning  to  abound  in 
specimens,  in  this  country,  is  only  a  sort  of 
human  oyster  bed,  where  heirs  and  heiresses 
are  planted,  to  spend  a  contemptible  life  of 
slothfulness  in  growing  plump  and  succulent 
for  the  graveworms  banquet. — Horace  Mann. 
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[Prom  Artbar*t  Rome  Gazette.] 
THE  WOUNDED  ROBIN. 

Gunning  and  fishing  were  my  delight 
when  a  boy,  and,  as  I  grew  up  towards  man- 
hood, I  followed  these  inhaman  sports  with 
increased  pleasare.  I  could  not  look  upon  a 
bird  as  it  glided  through  the  air,  or  sat  amid 
the  leafy  boughs,  pouring  forth  its  song, 
without  murderous  desire  to  destroy  its  inno- 
cent life ;  and  a  sight  of  the  water  filled  me 
.  with  the  spirit  of  old  Izaac  Walton.  Days 
have  I  spent  alone  in  the  woods  with  my 
ffun ;  or  in  my  boat  upon  thev  river.  But  I 
nave  been  cured  of  this  sporting  passion. 
Let  me  relate  the  manner  of  the  cure. 

I  have  a  wife  and  two  children.  To  pre- 
serve the  latter  from  ail  evil  has  been  the 
object  of  my  greatest  care.  Well  satisfied 
as  to  the  effect  of  external  things  upon  the 
mind,  I  have  endeavored,  as  far  as  it  was 
possible,  to  preserve  them  from  all  contact 
with  forms  of  vice  and  crime,  and  from  all 
debasing  influences.  With  what  delight  did 
I  watch  their  infant  minds  unfolding,  like 
the  leaves  of  a  beautiful  flower,  without  the 
appearance  of  spot  or  blemish. 

"  If  we  could  always  keep  them  as  pure," 
I  would  sometimes  say  to  their  mother — **  al- 
ways as  innocent  as  now.  It  makes  me  sad 
to  think  how,  growing  with  tlieir  growth  and 
etrenffthening  with  their  strength,  certain 
hereditary  inclinations  to  evil  will  be  grad- 
ually developed,  and  mar  the  fair  face  of 
their  spirits.  All  we  can  do,  is  to  restrain 
what  13  evil  and  lead  them  te  good.  But 
how  difficult  the  tasL'* 

One  day  I  took  a  carriage  and  drove  out 
from  the  city  a  few  miles  with  my  wife  and 
two  children,  to  a  public  house  pleasantly 
situated  near  the  banks  of  tlie  Schuylkill. 
Near  the  house  was  a  fine  grove  of  trees  cov- 
ering three  or  four  acres  of  ground,  and  as  I 
drew  up  my  horse,  the  clear,  strong  whistle 
of  a  robin  reached  my  ear?.  Then  a  wood- 
cock flew  across  the  road.  All  the  sports- 
man in  me  was  aroused.  After  accompany- 
ing my  wife  and  children  into  the  public 
parlor  and  ordering  some  refreshments,  1 
asked  the  landlord  if  he  could  furnish  me 
with  a  gun.  He  had  a  very  fine  fowling 
piece  which  was  at  my  service.  With  this, 
m  the  course  of  half  an  hour  I  started  out, 
leaving  my  little  ones  and  their  mother  to 
enjoy  themselves  in  the  garden ;  I  did  not 
tell  them  where  I  was  going ;  nor  did  they 
see  me  with  my  gun. 

For  about  an  hour  1  enjoyed  the  sport  with 
all  my  old  enthusiasm.  Two  brace  of  wood- 
cock, half  a  dozen  robins,  and  two  or  three 
smaller  birds  were  killed  for  my  pleasure. 
Recollecting  that  I  had  been  away  from  my 
family  longer  than  was  proper,  I  turned  my 


feet  towards  the  hotel,  and  was  near  the  edge 
of  the  woods,  when  I  saw  a  robin  temptingly 
perched  on  a  slender  bough,  and  within  good 
shooting  distance.  Instantly  my  gun  was  at 
my  shoulder.  Another  second  of  time,  and 
the  innocent  bird  fell,  fluUermg  to  the  ground 
A  slight  scream  and  the  sound  of  children's 
voices,  which  I  knew  as  my  own,  followed 
this  acL  Then  I  saw  my  daughter  Anna 
running  to  where  the  bird  had  &llen,  and 
stoop  to  lift  it  from  the  ground.  Her  mother 
sat  near,  and  little  Andrew  stood  by  her  side. 

^  sudden  regret  and  shame  came  over 
me,  and  a  wish  to  avoid  being  known  to  mv 
children  as  the  one  who  had  shot  that  bird. 
A  thick  clump  of  bushes  hid  me  from  view, 
and  1  remained  concealed,  yet  able  to  see 
them  and  near  enough  to  hear  their  voice& 

"  Oh,  poor,  poor  bird  i"  I  could  hear  Anna 
sa^,  in  a  tone  of  pity.  «  See,  mother !  Its 
wing  is  broken !  And  the  blood  is  on  its  pretp 
ty  feathers.  What  wicked  man  has  hurt  the 
dear,  innocent  bird  T* 

And  then  I  saw  her  raise  it  tenderly,  and 
lay  it  softly  against  her  cheek. 

The  bird,  in  pain,  struggled,  and  escaping 
frcftn  Anna's  hand  flutter^  along  the  ground 
in  the  direction  of  the  place  where  1  was 
crouching  to  hide  myself.  I  never  felt  more 
pain  than  at  this  moment  Not  for  any  thing 
would  I  have  had  my  child  discover  in  me, 
her  father,  the  author  of  the  cruel  deed  over 
which  she  was  grieving.  A  few  feet  from 
me  the  wounded  bird  hid  himself  in  a  little 
bunch  of  leaves,  from  which  Anna  extricated 
him,  and  carried  him  back  to  her  mother. 

'*  Isn*i  it  wicked  to  shoot  the  birds  which 
our  Heavenly  Father  has  made?*'  I  distinctly 
heard  her  ask. 

^*  It  is  cruel  to  do  so  for  mere  qxirt,"  her 
mother  answered. 

**  It  is  wicked  to  be  cruel !"  said  Anna,  in 
a  half  enquiring,  half  affirmative  voice. 

"Yes,dear.'^ 

^Then  the  mm  who  shot  this  bird  for 
sport  was  a  wicked  man."  Anna's  voice 
was  earnest  and  indispnant 

"  Let  us  go  back, '  said  my  wife,  taking 
our  youno^est  child  by  the  hand.  *'  Perhaps 
your  father  has  returned  and  will  be  waiting 
(or  us." 

As  they  moved  away,  Anna  carrying  the 
wounded  bird  with  her,  I  felt  a  sense  of  re- 
lief. But  my  cheeks  were  burning  with 
shame,  for  my  own  child  had  rebuked  me 
severely.  As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight, 
1  concealed  the  gun  in  a  spot  where  a  serv. 
ant  could  easily  find  it,  threw  my  birds  away, 
and  taking  a  wide  circuit,  went  back  to  the 
hotel.  Never  before  had  I  returned  with 
such  feelings  from  a  sporting  expedition. 

Never  before  had  I  approached  my  little 
fiimily  with  such  a  sense  of  reluctance.  They 
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bad  entered  the  house  and  did  not  see  me 
approach.  On  coming  into  the  parlor  I 
found  the  wounded  robin  atill  in  the  hands 
of  Anna,  who  was  holding  it  tenderly  against 
her  boecnn. 

*'Oh,  Papa  I**  she  exclaimed,  the  moment 
she  saw  me,  and  tears  of  pity  were  in  her 
eyes  as  she  spoke,  ^  some  cruel  man  has  shot 
this  poor  bird.    See !  its  wing  is  broken.'* 

And  bhe  held  up  to  my  view  the  wounded 
bird,  that  seemed  to  shrink  closer  to  her  inno- 
cent bosom  as  I  drew  near.  It  was  the  work 
of  my  own  hands.  In  seeking  for  sport  f  had 
wantonly  maimed  the  little  songster.  I  stood 
silent  and  rebuked  in  the  presence  of  my  child. 
•«  Wasn't  it  wicked,  father,"  said  Anna. 
"It  was  a  cruel  act,  dear,"  I  replied,  half 
turning  my  &ce  away,  to  conceal  its  expres- 
sion. 

"Bang!"  shouted  my  little  Andrew,  at 
this  moment  He  had  a  stick  in  his  hand, 
and  was  pointing  at  the  robin  which  Anna 
held  to  her  bosom. 

"  I've  shot  him,  now  let  him  fall,  Anna," 
cried  the  eager  child. 

"  Why,  Andrew  !"  exclaimed  his  mother, 
^^you  wouldn't  shoot  the  dear  Utile  bund, 
would  youl" 

"  Won't  you  buy  me  a  gun,  papa,  next 
Christmas  ?*'  said  m^  little  boy,  not  in  the 
least  heedinff  what  his  mother  said.  "  And 
then  won't  Ishoot  the  birds !" 

"  But  it's  cruel,  Andrew,"  urged  his  mo- 
ther. 

"  Say,  papa,  won't  vou  buy  me  a  gun  ?" 
he  continued,  his  mind  only  feeling  interest 
in  the  imagined  sport  of  shooting,  and  not 
having  any  sense  dTits  cruelty. 

After  some  persuasion,  I  induced  Anna  to 
let  me  take  the  wounded  bird,  and  leave  it 
in  the  care  of  some  one  at  the  hotel  who,  in 
order  to  satisfy  her  mind,  promised  it  protec- 
tion. As  we  rode  home  she  referred  more 
than  a  dozen  times  to  the  robin,  and  in  every 
instance  denounced  the  cruelty  of  the,  to 
her,  unknown  person,  by  whom  it  had  been 
shot  Andrew,  on  the  other  hand,  thought 
only  of  a  gun.  He  carried  a  stick,  and  with 
it,  m  imagination,  shot  more  than  fifty  birds 
on  his  way  home. 

When  ak)ne  with  my  wife,  on  the  evening 
of  that  day,  she  said  to  me, 

"How  much  do  I  regret  the  incident  of 
that  wounded  robin." 
"  It  afflicted  Anna  dreadfully,"  I  remarked. 
"  Yes,  poor  child.    But  I  regret  it  more 
on  Andrew's  account" 
"  I  didn't  see  that  it  troubled  him  anv.*^ 
"  And  that  is  Just  what  troubles  me." 
I  was  silent,  K>r  I  now  partly  comprehend- 
ed my  wife. 

"  Anna,"  she  went  on,  "  felt  that  the  act 
of  shooting  the  robin  was  a  cruel  one,  and  the 


heavenly  virtue  of  pity  was  awakened  in  her 
heart;  but  Andrew  had  no  sympathy  with 
the  suffering  bird.  All  he  thought  of  was  a 
gun,  and  that  thought  was  the  offipring  of  a 
cruel  desire  to  shoot  the  birds  as  a  matter  of 
sport.  Never  before  had  he  expressed  such 
a  desire." 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  merely  hearing  a  gun  and 
seeing  a  wounded  bird,  could  not  have  awak- 
ened a  desire  that  had  no  previous  existence. 
It  must  have  been  latent  there." 

"Doubtless  it  was,  for  we  are  bom  into  all 
evil  desires  as  latent  forms  in  the  mind.  But 
as  parents,  we  are  to  keep  latent  these  evil 
inclinations  in  our  children  as  long  as  possi- 
ble, while  we  seek  to  quicken  into  vigorous 
life  all  good  affections.  You  know  that  on 
the  germination  of  either  a  good  or  an  evil 
seed,  there  instantly  takes  place  an  influx  of 
life  toward  that  seed,  which  is  quickly  de- 
veloped into  a  plant.  Good  and  evil  seeds 
are  in  the  mind,  and  whichever  is  quickened 
will  grow.  Unfortunately,  the  ehootins  of 
that  robin  in  the  presence  of  our  little  boy, 
has  quickened  into  life  a  seed  of  cruelty, 
which  may  grow  vigorously,  and  resist  all 
our  efibrts  to  destroy  the  roots  which  it  will 
shoot  down  into  the  concealed  earth  of  his 
mind.  How  tenderly  and  anxiously  do  we 
guard  our  children,  but,  alas !  how  unavail- 
ing is  sometimes  all  our  care  !" 

My  lips  were  sealed.  I  could  say  nothing 
in  answer,  for  /had  done  the  deed  of  crueltv 
— I  had  quickened  into  life  the  evil  seed. 
Since  that  time  I  have  had  no  desire  to  pur- 
take  again  of  the  sportman's  pleasure.  Smce 
that  time,  I  have  never  shot  a  bird. 

DEATH  OF  JOANNA  BAILLIE. 
The  decease  of  Joanna  BeilUe,  the  great  poet- 
ess, is  announced  in  late  London  papers.  She 
was  born  in  1762,  and  was  thus  nearly  90  years 
old.  6he  was  the  daughter  of  the  minister  at 
Bothwell,  near  Glasgow.  Her  tragedies  are  un- 
•orpassed  by  those  of  any  other  female  writer. 
Though  her  fame  tended  greatly  to  draw  her 
into  society,  her  life  was  passed  in  retirement 
It  was  pure  and  moral  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  was  characterised  by  the  most  consummate 
integrity,  kindness,  and  active  benevolence.  She 
was  an  instance  that  poetical  genius  of  a  high 
order  may  be  united  to  a  mind  well  regulated, 
able  and  willing  to  execute  the  ordinary  duties 
of  life  in  an  exemplary  manner.  Gentle  and 
unassuming  to  all,  with  an  unchangeable  sim- 
plicity of  manner  and  of  character,  she  counted 
many  of  the  most  celebrated  for  talent  and  genius 
among  her  friends,  nor  were  those  who  resorted 
to  her  modest  home  confined  to  the  natives  of 
that  country,  but  many  from  various  parts  of 
Europe,  and  especially  from  America,  sought 
introductions  to  one  whose  fame  is  commeasiH 
rate  with  a  knowledge  of  English  literatnie. 
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THE  GREATEST  DISCOVERY  OF  THE 
AGE. 

There  has  just  been  broaght  to  light  the  ap- 
plication of  a  power  which  it  to  tupercede  en- 
tirefy  the  pretent  eteam  pnoer  of  the  world ! 
This  announcement  may  atagger  some,  but  the 
diaooyery,  when  itohall  be  divulged,  will  atagger 
tiiem  m  tiiousand  times  more. 

It  haa  been  made  by  an  Eastern  man,  who 
has  completed  his  models,  one  of  which  will  he 
deposited  at  Wadiington  as  soon  as  patent  rights 
shall  be  secured  in  the  difierant  European  coun- 
tries. The  machinery  is  entirely  perfected — ^the 
power  is  a  motive  one,  and  ot^am  has  no  part  in 
creating  it  So  simple  and  economical  are  the 
principle  and  application,  that  two  tone  of  coal 
will  be  sufficient  to  drive  the  largest  ship  of  the 
line  around  the  world. 

We  axe  not  at  liberty,  now,  to  divulge  more 
of  this  wonderfiil  discovery ;  but  we  predict,  with 
the  greatest  confidence,  tiiat  a  short  time  only 
will  elapse  before  a  total  revolution  will  take 
place  throughout  the  world  in  our  motive  power 
system.  Indeed,  we  assert,  with  the  aame  con- 
fidence, that  the  year  1850  terminated  the  sov- 
ereignty of  steam. 

This  is  no  chimera.  We  mean  what  we  say 
— and  time,  brief  in  point  of  duration,  will  evolve 
this  wonder,  at  present  hid  as  with  a  gauze  only 
from  the  public  eye,  to  the  astonishment  of  Chris- 
tendom— an  astonishment  far  greater  than  that 
produced  by  the  discovery  of  steam  or  the  mag- 
netic telegraph.^ — Oermantown  (Pa,)  Teleg. 

[Wonder  if  the  Telegraph  man  is  not  ^  over- 
excited" on  this  subject ;  or  is  he  joking  1  The 
discovery  must  be  something  very  extraordinary, 
if  what  he  says  has  any  show  of  reality  in  it. 
We  freqoendy  read  of  astonishing  discoveries; 
but  after  the  first  announcement  seldom  hear  of 
them  again.] 

REPUBLICAN  DIPLOMACY. 

Elihu  Burritt  makes  some  sensible  remarks  on 
the  gim^srackery  in  which  our  Ministers  alwaya 
rig  £emselves  on  every  official  occasion. 

**  It  doea  strike  me  as  directly  misrepresenting 
the  dignity  and  the  duty  of  the  great  American 
Republic,  when  its  representatives  at  fi>reign 
courts  put  themselves  into  cocked  hats  and  mon- 
grel mihtaiy  coats,  and  <<  tights"  of  bediddled 
plush,  and  hung  with  a  long  awkward  sword, 
which  they  would  be  ashamed  to  wear  at  home, 
and  take  upon  them  other  axra  and  boyish  gew- 
gaws, in  Older  to  dance  attendance  on  either 
royalty  or  aristocracy.  I  hope  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  look  to  this  matter,  and  will 
demand  that  those  whom  they  aend  abroad  to 
represent  their  nation's  dignity,  shall  comport 
themselves  consistently  with  their  high  vocation, 
and  don  no  livery  before  Kings  or  Queens^  or 
the  minor  potentates  or  princi[NUities  of  Europe, 
on  any  occasioD.    So  strongly  does  the  impro- 


priety of  this  deportment  take  hold  of  my  own 
mind,  that,  if  I  were  President  of  the  ITnited 
States,  I  would  send  no  minister  to  any  foreign 
court  which  should  require  him  at  any  time  to 
appear  in  any  other  than  that  plain  civilian  dress 
which  the  constitution  and  customs  of  our  coun- 
try prescribe  to  him  who  receives  the  nation's 
guests  at  the  White  House  in  Washington." 

WHAT   WILL   NOT  A   WOMAN    DO 
THAT  TRULY  LOVES. 

^  An  afiecting  scene*  which  took  place  not  limg 
nnoe  at  a  PoUce  Court  in  New  Yoik. 

Officer  Joseph  entered  the  coorUroom,  aooom- 
panied  by  a  smart,  tidy4ooking  woman,  appar- 
ently about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  with  a  fiioe 
and  figure  that  bore  the  marks  of  youthful  beau- 
ty. The  woman  was  followed  into  the  room  by 
a  fine  looking,  decenUy  apparelled  boy,  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  officer  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  magistrate,  and  inquired 
if  he  remembered  having  seen  a  man  named 

,  a  poverty-stricken  cripple,  who  had  been 

living  for  some  time  past  in  the  worst  sinks  of 
pollution.  Justice  Osbum  replied  that  he  knew 
the  man  vei^  welL  **  Well,  sir,"  continued  the 
officer,  ^  this  woman  is  his  vrife,  and  she  is  anx- 
ious to  have  her  husband  removed  from  his  pre- 
sent deplorable  condition  and  sent  to  some  of  the 
public  institutions,  where  she  is  willing  to  pay 
for  his  board  and  necessary  clothing. 

**  If  the  woman  is  able  to  do  this,  why  don't 
she  take  her  husband  home  with  her!"  inquired 
the  Judge.  A  tear  started  from  the  wifo's  eye, 
as  she  tremulously  replied,  **  Ah,  sir,  he  won't 
go  with  me.  He  left  me  seven  yean  ago,  and 
has  been  living  with  all  kinds  of  women  since. 
I  have  supported  his  two  children.  That's  one, 
there,  sir,  (pointing  to  the  boy  who  accompanied 
her ;)  and  I  am  periectiy  willmg  to  assist  hun  too. 
He  is  starving  to  death  now,  and  yet  he  will  not 
go  with  me."  The  manner  in  which  the  above 
words  were  uttered,  spoke  volumes  in  her  praise. 
Here^was  constancy  the  most  remarkable.  She 
seeks  him  out,  even  in  the  lowest  dens  of  misery 
and  crime— a  poor,  starving,  worthless  being  to 
all  others,  save  to  that  wife.  Her  heart  is  still 
true  to  all  the  sacred  vows  teade  at  the  marriage 
altar.  After  reading  this  brief  sketch,  who  is 
there  that  can  longer  doubt  the  unceasing  con- 
stancy of  woman's  love  1 — JIferchmit'o  Ledger, 

PRICE  OF  LABOR  IN  SARDINIA. 

A  letter  from  Turin,  Sardinia,  to  the  Newaric 
Advertiser,  says  the  average  price  of  land  is 
about  $266  per  acre,  and  that  it  is  generally 
owned  by  nobles.    The  letter  adds: — 

*^  A  field  laborer  who  understands  his  businesB 
thoroughly,  receives  the  sum  of  100  francs,  (#19) 
per  year,  and,  if  he  behaves  himself,  a  present  of 
two  shirts  and  a  pair  of  pantaloons  from  his 
master.  A  form  woman  gets  for  one  year's 
slavexy,  80  finance  {%%)  and  a  coarse  dress  or  twa 
A  man  who  boaids  lumael^  takes  aarvioe  for  a 
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year  at  $70.  A  woman  for  $40 !  You  ask  how 
they  llye— *<  Dormla/'  ia  the  answer — ^Indian 
meal,  baked  between  hot  stones,  and  cabbages 
Ibr  extra  feasts.  Upon  the  railway  and  public 
Toads,  a  smart,  first-rate  man  can  earn  30  centa 
per  day  in  summer,  and  26  in  winter,  boarding 
himaelf— the  average  is  below  this.  A  woman 
<<  navvy,"  and  there  are  thousands  of  them,  who 
pidK,  dig,  spade,  wheel  and  dump,  receives  U 
cents,  and  an  active  boy  18.  A  hone,  cart  and 
man,  can  be  had  Ibr  86  cents  per  day,  where 
large  forces  are  required.  The  excavations  on 
the  railway  are,  in  part  made  by  lusty  women, 
who  carry  away  the  dirt  in  baskets  upon  their 


[Would  not  this  be  a  fine  field  for  our  rabid 
abolitionists  1  or  aie  their  8ynq>athies  so  great 
ftr  the  "  colored"  people,  that  they  have  none  left 
tat  white  alavea?] 

A  SAD  CASE. 

A  conespondent  of  the  Boston  Traveller,  writ- 
ing iirom  Fall  Biver,  under  date  of  Feb.  27th, 
says:— 

The  <<  mysterious  rappings"  and  ''tippings^ 
for  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  have  produiBed  so 
much  excitement  here  that  almost  every  street 
has  its  house  where  the  *'  spirits"  most  do  con- 
gregate. Last  evenmg  (Sabbath)  several  per- 
acma  were  assembled  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Gard- 
ner, on  Anawan  street,  to  witness  the  **  tippings" 
and  movements  of  a  table ;  among  whom  was  a 
young  man  by  the  name  of  Baylies  Staples. 
When  he  ent^ed  the  room  where  the  cooqpany 
was  assembled,  in  a  somewhat  excited  manner, 
he  said,  (using  some  awful  oaths)  to  Mr.  Gard- 
ner, "  I  have  broke  two  tables  to-day,  and  now  I 
have  come  to  break  yours."  Qe  soon  after  com- 
menced operating  upon  the  table,  and  being  a 
powerful  **  medium,"  he  produced  an  unusual 
effect,  and  while  in  the  act  of  producing  the 
greatest  movements  in  the  table,  he  suddenly  fell 
upon  the  floor,  and  instantly  expired,  amidst  the 
greatest  consternation  of  those  present.  Dt, 
Hooper  was  inmiediately  called  in  and  pro- 
nounced him  dead.  Mr.  Staples  was  a  healthy, 
robust  man,  about  25  years  of  age,  and  his  death 
can  be  attributed  to  no  other  cause  but  extreme 
excitement  He  had  been  practising  most  of  the 
day,  and  in  the  evening  he  waa  observed  to  be 
more  than  usually  excited.  A  post  mortem  ex- 
amination was  to  have  taken  place,  but  was 
postponed,  as  some  of  his  fiiends  suppose  he  is 
m  a  trance  f  The  previous  excitement  respect- 
ing the  "  knockings,"  and  his  dying  under  these 
drcumstances,  has  produced  a  complete  ftiror  of 
excitement  here.  Mr.  Staples  leaves  a  wife  to 
mourn  his  niysterious  death. 

[Every  person  will  have  their  own  opinions  on 
tile  above  case.  The  "  mysterious  death"  may 
have  been  caused  by  **  extreme  excitement,"  as 
hot  Uma  haiva  baan»  and  will  no 


doubt  continue  to  be,  exhibttiona  of  the  judg- 
ments of  God ;  and  these  judgments  are  some- 
timea  visited  upon  persons  who  foolishly  or  blaa- 
phemously  trifle  with  serious,  sacred,  and  spirit- 
ual things.] 

SPIRITUAL  "KNOCKINGS,"  How  Doira. 
Any  person  of  common  ingenuity  and  a  little 
mechanical  akill,  can  operate  to  make  "  Spiritual 
Knoddngs."  The  whole  secret  lies  in  conceal- 
ing in  the  ladies'  dRsaea,  wirea,  batteries,  and 
the  electro  magnet 'on  a  very  small  scale.  A 
lady's  woriL  bag,  bonnet,  biwtle,lblds  of  the  pett»- 
ooat,  or  even  a  good  aied  head  of  hair,  false  or 
natural,  ia  sufficient  each  to  hold  the  whole  elec- 
trical apparatus.  These  fixtures  each  spiritual 
knocker  carries  about  her.  llie  wins  are  insu- 
lated and  are  kept  close  to  the  body,  wound 
round  the  arms^  legs,  or  body,  any  where  at  con- 
venience, exteniding  to  the  sole  i^each  shoe,  and 
so  arrsnged  that  a  comnranicatien  of  the  polea 
and  currents  of  the  battery  can  be  made  and 
broken,  and  the  electro  magnet  worked  at  desire 
or  vrill.  This  apparatus  is  worn  by  one  or  more, 
aa  the  case  may  be,  but  is  generally  worn  all  the 
time  by  all  the  "  Knockers^"  not  only  in  their 
rooms  at  exhibition  time^  but  at  other  times  oi 
the  day,  and  that  virithout  inconvenience.  The 
batteries  are  powerful,  but  exceedingly  small— 
the  electro  magnet  itself  is  not  much  larger  than 
two  thimblesL  The  nature  of  the  electricity 
used  is  distingibflhed  fiom  other  electricity  by  ita 
intensity,  so  that  great  eflect  on  a  abort  safe  cir- 
cuit can  be  produced,  and  the  **  knocking"  com- 
menced at  pleasure  by  connecting  or  breaking 
the  circuit  In  addition  to  the  above  gearing  for 
the  body,  very  powerful  batteries  are  concealed 
about  the  premises  under  the  floor ;  the  ends  of 
the  wires  are  in  the  floor,  and  appear  for  all  the 
world  like  the  head  of  a  naiL  The  knockers  can 
operate  any  battery  they  choose  at  any  time,  or 
all  together,  and  it  is  well  known  that  tablea  and 
chairs,  on  a  floor  under  which  there  are  pever* 
fulmagnete,  can  be  made  to  dance,  move  sid^ 
waya,  or  stand  still  at  pleasure;  and  what  ia 
more,  by  still  further  apparatua  being  attached 
in  secret  channels,  and  connected,  a  great  varie- 
ty of  mysterious  sounds  can  be  produced ;  but 
those  who  wish  to  deceive  and  humbug  the  pub- 
lic, know  well  enough  that  the  more  dicum- 
scribed  they  are  in  their  operationa,  the  less  the 
danger  of  discovery,  and  one  or  two  exhibitiona 
of  the  kind  is  sufficient —  Cin,  Com, 

NOTIONS  OF  LUNATICa 
Some  singular  caaea  are  mentioned  in  the  laat 
report  of  the  Boston  Lunatic  HospltaL  One  ia 
that  of  an  Indian  who  had  been  insane  for  three 
yean^  and  was  seised  with  the  seversst  fonn  of 
dysentery ;  in  the  height  of  the  malady  the  men- 
tal operationa  underwent  a  diange,  and  reaulted 
in  the  perfect  reatontion  of  the  man.  "  Among 
thoaa  who  have  died  within  the  year,  there  have 
been  ieienl  patianiB  who  have  aaually  atlraetad 
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considerable  attention  from  Tinton  in  consequence 
of  certain  peculiarities  in  the  manifestations  of 
their  disease.  The  Queen  of  America  lives  no 
longer.  The  Queen  of  England,  who  occupied 
a  room  opposite  to  hers,  will  no  more  ridicule 
her  pretentions  by  saying  to  her,  as  she  often 
did, '  How  absurd !  You  know  there  is  no  such 
personage !'  The  old  Glerman  woman  of  eighty- 
five  years  has  died ;  she  who  declared  herself  to 
be  the  mother  of  God,  who  made  and  governed 
the  world.  The  old  msn,  whose  tenderness  and 
oare  towards  a  wretched  and  violent  epileptic 
patient  were  so  remartLaUe;  and  who  fended 
that  salmon  were  generated  in  him,  and  came 
out  at  the  wrist— >the  woman  with  a  beard,  the 
presence  of  which  became  the  cause  of  her  in- 
sane melancholy — the  man,  a  fermer,  who  had 
discovered,  as  he  imagined,  a  compost,  by  means 
of  which  all  the  sand  of  Cape  Cod  could  be 
made  to  bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose— the  old 
woman  who  suffered  the  most  agonizing  terrors 
of  a  dueated  conscience,  and  who  was  almost 
incessantly  demanding  to  be  taken  to  the  place 
of  execution  for  the  murder  of  her  husband  and 
children — ^the  woman  who  was  accustomed  to 
declaim  so  vehemently  in  fevor  of  Madame  Da- 
rusmontand  woman's  ri^t»--these  and  many 
more  have  left  us ;  and  dbaking  off  their  happy 
or  unhappy  delusions,  we  would  hope  they  have 
entered  on  the  enjoyment  of  realities  of  a  blessed 
eternity." 

WOMEN'S  CONVENTION. 
The  Women's  Convention  lately  held  at  Wor- 
cester was  really  a  fimny  affidr.  They  passed 
resolutions  against  the  Bible,  petticoats,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  the  habits  of 
society.  They  go  fer  the  same  privileges  en- 
joyed by  the  males,  among  which  privileges  we 
fear  Miss  Davis  forgot  such  delicious  pastimes  as 
sawing  wood — ^bringing  in  coal— standing  up  in 
church — ^riding  in  the  rain,  and  being  the  last  to 
sit  down  to  dinner.  Before  the  women  embrace 
our  privileges,  they  had  better  try  them  some. 
As  a  beginning,  let  them  cany  the  hod  all  day 
for  six  shillings,  or  when  the  thermometer  is  12 
degrees  below  zero,  shoulder  an  axe,  wade  to  the 
woods,  through  the  snow,  and  taste  the  luxury 
of  chopping  wood  for  50  cents  a  cord.  This  is 
what  the  <*  brute"  has  to^o,  who  pays  the  rent 
for  her.  Again  we  say,  tried  it  on,  girls. — A^ 
bany  Dutchman. 

SUPERSTITION  IN  THE  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 
A  man  of  the  town  of  Axbridge  sold  his  horse 
to  a  person  of  Cheddar  for  the  dogs.  After  the 
horse  was  shot  and  skinned,  a  companion  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  had  formerly  belonged  asked 
for  the  heart.  «  What  do  you  want  it  for?" 
said  the  perwrn  who  had  purchased  it  "  Ta'nt 
I,"  said  the  man,  ''but  'ds'Tom  there,  he  da 
wanttoraustun."  "What!  to  eat!"  «Noa; 
hut  he's  a  going  to  stidc  im  wi  pins,  and  roast 


un ;  for  vaulk  do  tell  he  that  if  so  be  he  do  that 
there,  his  horses  will  be  better  arterwards,  for 
this  is  two  as  heVe  been  'bilged  to  kill,  a'thin 
two  months,  and  he  da  think  he's  overlooked." 

IMPORTANT  TO  TANNERS. 

Henry  W.  Ellsworth,  Esq.,  says  the  Lafeyette 
Journal,  has  shown  us  several  specimens  of  lea- 
ther, which  were  tanned  under  his  own  eyes,  in 
the  space  of  ten  minutes,  by  a  process  of  wUcfa 
Marion  Hibbard,  of  Rochester,  New  Yoik,  is  the 
inventor.  This  statement  may  seem  almost  in- 
credible, when  it  is  considered  that  six,  eight  or 
ten  months  are  required  to  tan  leather  by  the 
ordinary  process. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  has  in  his  possession  a  pair  of 
boots  and  a  pair  of  shoes  made  from  a  raw  hide 
in  less  than  a  day  and  a  halC  taimed  by  hb  new 
process.  The  leather  is  tanned  by  a  compound 
of  chemicals,  and  in  time  and  materials  is  a  sav- 
ing of  at  least  five  thousand  per  cent  over  the 
present  slow  method  of  making  leather. 

The  rig^t,  says  the  Journal,  for  Connecticut 
and  Maasadiusetts  was  sold  for  |500,000 ;  Ohio 
for  $150,000;  Michigan  for  $100,000.  This 
ia  one  of  the  ^peat  improvements  of  the  age. 

MICE  POWER. 
A  gentleman  in  Kirkaldy,  Scotland,  has  trained 
a  couple  of  mice,  and  invented  machinery,  en- 
abling them  to  spin  cotton  yarn.  The  work  is 
so  constructed  that  the  common  house  mouse  is 
enabled  to  make  atonement  to  society  for  past 
oftences  by  twisting  twine  and  reeling  firom  100 
to  126  threads  per  day.  To  complete  tiiis  the 
little  pedestrians  have  to  run  lOJ  miles.  A  half 
penny  worth  of  oatmeal,  at  Is.  3d.  per  peck, 
serves  one  of  these  treadwheel  culprits  for  the 
long  period  of  five  weeks.  In  that  time  it  makes 
110  tiireads  per  day.  At  this  rate  a  mouse  earns 
7s.  6d.  per  annum.  Take  off  5d.  for  board  and 
Is.  for  madiinery,  there  will  arise  6s.  clear  for 
every  mouse  annually.  The  mouse  employer 
was  going  to  make  an  application  for  the  lease 
of  an  old  empty  house,  which  will  hold  10,000 
house  mills,  sufficient  room  being  left  forkeepen 
and  some  hundreds  of  spectators.  Allowing  for 
rent,  masten,  interest  and  machinery,  there  will 
be  a  balance  of  $10,000  per  annum. 

A  FACT  FOR  FARMERS. 

Dr.  R.  T.  Baldwin  has  recently  made  public 
the  result  of  several  years  investigations  and  ex- 
periments upon  manures,  and  the  various  ways 
of  fertilizing  the  soil.  He  states  that  the  best 
and  speediest  way  to  fertilize  any  soil,  is  to  cover 
it  over  with  straw,  bushes,  or  any  raw  material, 
so  as  completely  to  shade  it  The  surface  of  Ae 
earth  thus  being  made  cool,  dark,  damp  and 
dose,  soon  undergoes  a  chemical  process  like 
pntrefiu^tion,  and  becomes  highly  fertilized.  This 
plan  of  fertilizing,  he  says,  may  be  applied  with 
success  to  any  scnl  whatever,  no  matter  how 
poor,  and  the  result  will  be  astonishing. 
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TRAVELLING     IN     THE     DESERT.* 


*  Thk  author  having  arrived  at  Cairo,  the 
general  rendezvous,  and  properly  equipped 
himself  for  the  journey,  says : — 

At  length,  every  thinaf  bein/r  ready,  the 
camels  blockading  the  door,  and  the  usual 
clanrK>r  of  the  Arabs  filling  the  street,  I  left 
the  hotel  to  pay  one  or  two  farewell  visits, 
and  joined  my  little  caravan  in  the  cemetery 
outside  the  Bab-en-Nusr,  or  Gate  of  Victory, 
where  the  splendid  domes  of  the  tombs  of  the 
Memlook  sultans— the  perfection  of  Arabian 
architecture — rise  like  an  exhalation  from 
tlie  lonely  waste.  By  unusually  good  man- 
agement ihe  camela,  often  reloaded  here, 
were  already  provided  with  their  respective 
hardens,  and  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  start 
It  was  so  much  earlier  than  I  had  expected 
to  be  ready,  that  no  one  was  ibond  to  give 
me  a  parting  convoy ;  and  I  stood  in  the  dead, 
oppressive  heat  of  noon,  alone,  on  the  verge 
of  the  Desert.  The  hot  film  trembled  over 
the  far-fetched  and  apparently  boundless 
sands;  and  though  I  had  looked  k>rward  with 
delight  to  the  time  of  setting  ofll^  the  journey 
now  for  the  first  time  seemed  formidable ;  and 
with  not  even  a  friendly  shake  of  the  hand, 
or  a  parting  God-b'w'ye— within  a  stone's 
throw  too  of  the  grave  of  poor  Burkhardr,  I 
could  not '  repress  a  feeling  of  melancholy, 
but  the  Arabs  cut  this  shorr,  by  suddenly 
leaping  up  out  of  the  shade  of  a  ruined  tomb, 
and  mechanically  bringing  forward  my  drom- 
edary, over  whose  wooden  packsaddle,  mat- 
tress, carpets,  and  niddlebags  were  spread, 
so  as  to  make  a  broad  and  comfortable  s^t ; 
the  growling  animal  was  forced  upon  its 
knees;  and  leaping  on,  and  holding  firm  by 
the  pegs  of  the  saddle  as  he  suddenly  rose 
upon  his  hind  legs,  I  achieved  (more  fortu- 
nate than  wme  others)  my  first  ascent  with- 
out pitching  head  foremost  upon  the  sands, 
which  I  accounted  a  good  omen :  the  others 
were  ready,  and  we  paced  oflTon  our  noi^less 
track  over  the  broad  expanse,  as  a  vessel 
spreads  its  sails  and  slips  quietly  0!it  to  sea ; 
while  the  minarets  of  Cairo  grew  fainter  and 


*  ''  Forty  OnyB  in  tlM  Detort.  on  the  track  of  the 
Iiraelitef,  or  a  Journey  (torn  Cairo,  to  Mount  Sinai 
and  Petre.  By  th«  author  of  Walkf  aboat  JeniMlem.** 
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fainter,  till  we  lost  them  in  the  red  and  dusky 
haze  of  an  Egyptian  atmosphere. 

A  singular  and  half -dreamy  sensation  is 
that  of  fir^t  riding  a  camel,  the  very  opposite 
to  that  quickening  of  the  pulse  which  comes 
to  us  on  horseback.  Your  seat,  on  a  broad 
pile  of  carpets,  is  so  ea^y  and  indo4ent,  the 
pace  of  the  animal  so  equal  and  quiet, — in- 
stead of  rhe  noisy  clatter  of  hoofs,  you  scarce- 
ly hear  the  measured  and  monotonous  nnpress 
of  the  soft  broad  foot  on  the  yielding  sand,— > 
tlie  air  ftins  you  so  lazily  as  you  move  along ; 
from  your  lofty  post  your  view  over  the  De- 
sert is  so  widely  extended,  the  quiet  is  so 
intense,  that  you  fall  by  degrees  into  a  state 
of  pleaeqirable  reverie,  mintfling  early  ideas 
of  the  £a8t  with  their  almost  fanciful  realiza- 
tion. And  thus  the  hours  pass  away  till  a 
sense  of  physical  uneasiness  begins  to  predo- 
minate, and  at  length  becomes  absorbing.  It 
now  appears  that  the  chief  and  only  art  in 
camel-riding  lies  in  the  nice  poising  and 
management  of  the  vertebral  column,  which 
Feems  to  refuse  its  office,  though  you  sustain 
its  failing  functions  by  a  desperate  tightening 
of  your  felt.  To  sit  quite  upright  for  a  length 
of  time  is  difficult  on  account  of  your  extend- 
ed legs :  you  throw  your  weight  alternately 
to  the  ripht  or  left,  lean  dangerou**ly  forward 
on  the  pummel,  sit  sideways,  or  lounge  des- 
perately backwards,  all  in  vain.  To  lose 
your  sense  of  weariness  you  seek  to  urge 
the  animnl  to  a  trot;  but  a  few  such  experi- 
ments suffice;  fiiti/Tue  is  better  than  down- 
right dislocation ;  and  you  resign  yourself 
perforce  to  the  horrible  see-saw  and  provok- 
ing tranquillity  of  your  weary  pace,  till  the 
sun's  decline  enables  you  to  descend  and 
walk  over  the  shining  gravel.  With  this  it 
will  be  plain  that  no  one  makes  his  first  day^s 
journey  in  the  Desert  a  long  one,  and  we 
joyfully  encamped  for  the  night  in  a  Wady,* 
a  little  beyond  the  first  stationf  of  the  Tran- 
sit Company. 

October  1.  OfiT again  before  sunrise.  I  am 


*  JTadf  0if  niAes  valley,  or  a  watercoarM. 

t  Theaa  nectir  at  aboat  every  ten  mi  lea.  thA  central 
one  being  furnished  as  a  temporaiy  hotel,  with  tanka 
of  water,  formed  at  a  great  expeoM. 
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now  beginning  to  get  into  Desert  life,  and, 
at  the  outset,  at  least,  relish  it  very  much  as 
a  novelty,  and  as  realizing  the  wish  1  had  so 
oflen  formed  to  be  abroad  in  the  wilderness. 
Very  early  in  the  cool  of  the  morning,  ere 
yet  the  paling  stars  have  faded  from  the  heav- 
ens, Komeh  is  stirring,  a  fire  kindled,  coffee 
made,  the  Arabs  on  the  alert,  the  straggling 
camels  called  in ;  and,  while  hastily  washing. 


the  tent  is  struck  and  rolled  up;  and  our 
temporary  settlement,  so  snug  the  night  be- 
fore, is  all  taking  to  itself  wings,  and  leaving 
no  trace  but  the  maiks  of  boxes,  and  other 
chattels,  impressions  of  tent-poles,  and  the 
ashes  of  our  vanished  heaHh,  which  the  next 
wind  will  efi&ce. 

The  camels  growl,  struggle,  and  show 
their  teeth  as  they  are  f<»:ced  to  kneel  and 


receive  their  loads,  then  one  by  one  jump  np 
and  assume  that  monotonous  pace  and  placid 
expresjiion,  which  they  never  vary  thr«)ugh 
the  long  and  weary  day,  unless  again  forced 
to  kneel  down.  The  sun  is  not  yet  up, 
though  there  is  a  glorious  radiance  through 
the  vast  opal  concave  of  the  sky ;  and  it  is 
for  some  time  delightful  towalkoverthe  fine 
shinmif  gravel-surface  of  the  silent  Desert, 
my  cheerful  Komeh  by  my  side,  with  his 
pipe,  and  the  Arabs  in  straggling  groups 
coming  up  slowly  behind. 

But  as  the  sun  ro;)e  higher  and  higher  into 
the  cloudless  sky,  and  the  blanched  surface 
of  the  Desert  glared  under  his  fiery  beams, 
and  the  reflection  from  the  glitterinir  and 
heated  waste  dazzlpd  the  eye  and  seemed  to 
pierce  to  the  very  brain,  it  was  anotlier  mat- 
ter. The  camels  now  irroan  with  distress; 
the  Arabs  are  silent,  slipping  from  time  to 
time  alongside  the  water-skins,  and,  with 
their  mouths  to  the  orifice,  catching  a  few 
gulps  without  stopping;  then,  burying  their 
ne»ds  in  the  ample  bernous,  pace  on  ai^ain 
quietly — hour  afler  hour.  The  water,  which 
smacks  of  the  leathern  bottle,  or  Zemzemia, 
in  which  it  is  coutained,  warm,  insipid,  and 
even  nauseous,  seems  but  to  increase  the 
parching  thirst;  the  brain  is  clouded  and 
paralysed  by  the  intolerable  sultriness ;  and, 
with  the  eyes  protected  by  a  handkerchief 
from  the  reflected  glare  of  the  sand,  and 
swayinjf  listlessly  to  and  fro,  1  keep  at  the 
fame  horrible  pace  along  the  burning  track. 


With  the  twilight  fal-s  the  grateful  dew, 
and  comes  on  the  refreshing  breeze,  cooling 
the  heated  surface  of  the  wilderness,  and  re- 
storinsr  the  languid  frame  of  the  traveller. 
Wander  but  a  few  paces  from  the  encamp- 
ment, and  listen  in  the  profound  of  the  soli- 
tude to  the  low  and  melancholy  sugh  of  the 
night  wind,  which  sweep:^  the  light  surface 
of  the  sand,  aud  drifts  it  against  the  canvass 
wall  of  the  tent ;  that  breeze,  laden  with  the 
voice  of  ages,  wh  ch  traverses  the  old  historic 
desert,  and  has  waved  the  long  grass  and 
stirred  the  slumbering  waters  of  the  ancient 
fountains  where  the  patriarchs  encamped 
with  their  flocks.  There  is  a  rapture  in 
pacing  alone  with  such  fancies  among  the 
drifted  sand-heaps,  and  listening  to  that  wild 
music,  till  night  has  fallen  upon  the  wilder- 
ness, over  which  millions  of  stars,  rising  up 
res^lendently  from  the  very  edge  of  the  vast 
horizon,  seem  quietly  brooding.  One  nruiy 
hear,  as  it  were,  the  s>lemn  pulsation  of  tiie 
universe.  No  wonder  that  of  old  the  shep- 
herds of  the  Desert  were  star-worshippers ; 
to  the  uninstructed  spiritual  impulse,  igno- 
rant of  the  unity  of  the  Great  Cause,  the 
elorious  brightnoiis  of  these  radiant  orbs  must 
have  appeared  supernatural ;  for  there  are 
here  no  works  of  man  to  distract  the  absorb- 
ing contemplation  of  the  heavens  in  their 
glory ;  that  little  patch  of  earth  from  which 
alone  lights  gleam  and  a  few  broken  soun(la 
arise,  the  temporary  halting-place,  to  be  given 
back  on  the  morrow  to  the  mighty  waste, 
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peems  but  to  render  more  awful  the  oonnt- 
leesness  of  these  revolving  worlds,  receding 
from  the  nearest  planets,  bright  as  angels, 
into  the  dim  nebule  of  furthest  space. 

*  «  *  »  * 

After  our  supper,  I  often  went  out  and 
joined  the  Bedoins.  They  were  seated  apart, 
ronod  a  large  fire,  wh^ch  glared  upon  their 
savage,  but  often  noble  features,  wild  dress 
and  accoutrements,  and  tbe  heads  of  camels 
dozing  in  the  grateful  warmth,  shooting  a 
few  rays  beyond  into  the  blackness  and  si- 
lence around,  prefenting  a  subject  that  Rem- 
brandt would  have  revelled  in.  The  Be* 
doins,  in  theur  ordinsry  habits,  and  unless 
excited  by  any  subject  of  dispute,  are  as  **  sub* 
dued  in  manner"  as  the  most  fastidious  aris- 
tocrat might  desire.  The  wic'e  expanse  and 
brooding  silence  of  the  outstretched  wilder- 
ness seem  to  fall  like  an  influence  upon  them, 
moulding  their  thoughts  and  actions  into 
conformity  with  the  elements  they  move  in. 
They  are  alff>  singularly  temperate  in  their 
habits ;  and,  as  yet,  have  not  acquired  a  taste 
for  drinking  from  travellers  or  recreant  Mos- 
lemsb  Not  all  the  wines  in  the  world  were 
to  them  worth  those  minute  cups  of  sugarless 
cc^ee  which  made  their  round,  ofien  till  late 
into  the  night,  and  the  whiff  of  their  broken 
pipe,  which  also  passed  round,  accompanying 
the  endless  tales,  in  which  Komeh,  1  found, 
was  no  mean  proficient ;  for,  bcskles  the  mar- 
vellous subjects  common  to  the  Arab^,  he 
had  moreover  his  ttock  of  foreign  travel  to 
Mecca,  and  into  Abyssinia,  and  elsewhere, 
upon  which  to  draw  for  startling  adventures. 
At  leofstb,  wrapped  in  their  scanty  cloaks, 
these  children  of  the  Desert,  and  even  their 
camels,  sleep,  as  the  proverb  has  it,  with  one 
eye  open,  in  a  circle  ouilt  of  packsaddles  and 
gear ;  the  camel,  it  is  said,  uttering  a  pecu- 
liar suppressed  sound  at  the  approach  of  any 
thing  suspicious.  Such  is  the  ordinary  rou- 
tine of  the  day  and  night  in  the  wilderness ; 
and  with  goo*!  health  and  spirits,  it  is  for  a 
while  delightful. 

•  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

We  halted  a  moment  to  give  our  camels 
a  little  brakish  water  at  the  Well  of  Suez; 
and  as  we  proceeded  towards  the  town,  en- 
ooontered  a  file  of  these  old-fashioned  car- 
riers, laden  as  described,  who  may  find,  some 
of  these  days,  their  occupation  gone,  by  the 
construction  of  a  railroad,  or  the  revival  at 
least  of  the  canal  of  the  old  Egyptian  kings. 
Next  issued  forth  several  of  the  light  vans  in 
whidi  the  passengers  are  conveyed  to  Cairn, 
their  Arab  drivers  furiously  cracking  their 
whips,  and  urging  along  the  alight  but  sinewy 
hors^  at  top  speed  over  the  graved  From 
beneath  the  awnings  which  shaded  thepe 
carriages  peeped  forth  faces,  from  which,  for 
Um  most  purt,  all  trace  of  the  rose  of  Eng- 


land had  forever  vanished ;  pale  women,  with 
sickly  children,  tended  by  du^ky  Indian 
a3rahs ;  bronzed  and  sioewjp-lookiog  men  too^ 
negligent  in  costume,  and  indifferent  in  look, 
but  with  all  that  calm  hauteur  which  cleaves 
to  the  masters  of  the  world,  some  of  whom, 
indeed,  appeared  to  be  seasoned  to  the  clim- 
ate; while  others,  stricken  by  its  fatal  in- 
fluence, seemed  hurrying  home  but  to  die,  or 
drag  out  the  romainder  of  a  life  robbed  of 
that  elasticity  of  nerves  and  spirits  which 
alone  can  render  it  desirable ;  with  whom  to 
reach  once  more  the  chalk  cliffs  of  England, 
and  to  breathe  again  the  air  of  her  green 
fields,  is  the  one  absorbing  feeling. 

*  «  *  *  * 

After  a  brief  survey  of  Suez,  and  loitering 
an  hour  or  two  on  the  sands,  together  with 
dining  under  the  shade  of  my  tent,  I  set  off 
towards  evening  to  go  across  the  gulph, 
walking  slowly  round  the  ^hore  in  advance 
of  the  camela  Leaving  the  mounds  of  the 
ancient  canal  far  to  the  left,  we  struck  di- 
rectly across  to  the  other  side,  the  tide  then 
being  out 

The  sun  had  set  long  before  we  cleared 
the  sea-beat  sands,  and  reached  the  plain 
beyond,  on  the  Asian  side  of  the  gulf.  1  here 
was  a  wild  and  most  thrilling  excitement  to 
me  in  this  passage :  the  sun  set  beyond  the  long 
dark  mass  of  Juount  Attaka — the  ^  Mount  of 
Deliverance" — shooting  its  fiery  rays  through 
a  mass  of  lurid  clouds;  a  strong  wind  set  up 
the  gulf;  the  distant  roar  of  the  sea  was  on 
our  right;  the  tiate,  the  place,  the  darkness, 
the  knowledge  that  either  here,  or  not  far 
hence,  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  so  stu- 
pendous a  manifestation  of  divine  power,  af- 
fected the  imagination  with  peculiar  force: 
the  tempestuous  wind;  the  division  of  the 
agitated  waves ;  the  defiling  of  the  trembling 
Israelites  through  the  awful  pass ;  the  confu- 
sion and  terror  of  the  hoet ;  the  sublime  con- 
fidence of  the  leaders;  the  grandeur  ol[  the 
terrible  catastrophe,  were  pictured  to  the 
soul  as  they  never  could  have  been  elsewhere 
than  on  these  memorable  sands.  We  halted 
and  pitched  our  tent  by  star-liffht  on  the  first 
rise  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  and,  with 
Suez  and  the  stations  behind  us,  felt  that  we 
had  done  with  civilization  for  a  while  to 
come. 

The  Desert,  upon  which  we  were  now 
entering,  has  roost  probably  remained  un- 
changed, save  by  the  slow  processes  of  nature, 
ever  since  the  remote  era  of  those  marvel- 
lous  events  which  have  stamped  its  barren 
sands  with  so  lasting  an  interest ;  no  spirit- 
stirring  movements  have  disturbed  its  lone- 
liness; the  march  of  armies,  and  the  shock 
of  conflict,  may  have  been  faintly  heard  on 
its  borders,  but  the  wild  Bedouin  has  retained 
for  ages  undisputed  po68e8sk>n  of  its  inner 
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ftolitudes,  and  wandered  throagh  them  en- 
tirely  unmolested  by  other  races  of  men, 
and  unnoticed,  unless,  when  impelled  by 
curiosity,  or,  peradventure,  by  holy  zeal,  an 
occasional  traveller  has  now  and  then  soli- 
cited his  guidance  through  its  weary  defiles 
to  the  localities  sanctified  by  the  miracles  of 
his  Haith.    On  the  threshold  of  this  theatre 
of  wonders  a  few  remarks  suggest  them- 
selves, derived  from  personal  ob^rvation  and 
from  the  testimony  of  others.    Some  of  those 
who  admit  the  truth  of  the  Biblical  history 
of  the  Exodus,  have  often,  while  retaining 
the  miracles,  appeared  anxious,  as  I  think 
uselessly,  to  give  them  a  rational  interpreta-' 
tion;  as  though  the  only  difficulties  were 
those  connected  with  the  admission  of  the 
igolated  prodigies,  which  occur  as  excep- 
tions in  the  course  of  the  narrative.    This 
is  especially  the  case  with  writers  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  actual  seene-;  and  thus  it 
occurs  that  in  popular  histories  of  the  Jews, 
their  gathering  on  the  borders  of  Egypt,  and 
their  march  tnrough  the   wilderness,  are, 
although  admitted  to  be  extraordinary  and 
providential  circumstances,  yet  considered 
as  entirely  within  the  pale  of  natural  possi- 
bility.   The  impression  on  the  mind  of  the 
visitor  to  the  scene  itself  is,  however,  quite 
different;  for  when  be  comes  to  view  with 
his  own  eyes  this  region  of  desolation,  and 
personally  to  experience  its  perils  and  priva- 
tions, the  mere  fact  of  such  a  multitude 
subsisting  there  for  any  lengthened  period, 
or  even  hastily  passing  through  it,  as  far 
exceeds  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  or  any 
other  of  the  recoiled  exhibitions  of  divine 
power,  as  a  continual  miracle  must  surpass 
an  occasional  one.     When  we  picture  to 
ourselves  a  scattered  multitude  greater  than 
the  population  of  London,  with  its  usual  pro- 
portion of  women  and  children,  of  weakness 
and  superannuation,  to  have  organized  it  on 
80  short  a  notice,  for  any  journey,  and  under 
the    most    favorable    circumstances,    could 
scarcely  have  come  within  the  ranj?e  of 
mortal  power ;    and,  unless  the  **  Wilder- 
ness*' of  the  Bible  was  widely  different  from 
the  Desert  of  our  day,  of  which  we  have  not 
the  smallest  proof,  nothing  less  than  a  daily 
succession  of  miracles  could  have  enabled 
them  to  accomplish  it    Could  they  other- 
wise have  braved  the  hot  sands  of  the  Desert, 
or  carried  the  booty  collected  from  their  op- 
pressors, or  the  necessary  stock  of  food  for 
the  two  months  which  elapsed  before  the  first 
miraculous  supply  in  the  Desert  of  Sin  ? 
We  read  of  no  camels  so  employed,  although 
very  many  thousands  must  otherwise  have 
been  necessary.    And  what  must  have  been 
the  supply  of  water  required  forall  this  host? 
If,  as  now,  obtainable  only  at  distant  inter- 
vals, how  soon  would  moat  of  the  present 


wells  have  been  exhausted  in  supplying  the 
first  comers !  and  where  were  the  means  of 
carrying  with  them  enough  to  suffice  until 
the  next  was  reached!  Either  the  number 
and  volume  of  these  wells  and  springs  most 
have  been  miraculously  increased,  or  the 
power  of  endurance  of  thirst  on  the  part  of 
the  wanderers.*  To  any  who  realizes  these 
difficufties  on  the  spot,  the  Exodus  df  the 
Israelites  must  appear,  from  beginning  to 
end,  to  require  a  succession  of  continual 
miracles,  although  mention  is  msde  of  only 
a  few.  This  merely  partial  allusion  to 
supernatural  interposition  made  in  the  sacred 
historv,  is  a  difficulty,  doubtless,  more  fre- 
quently felt  thanempressed  by  those  travellers 
who  uphold  its  divine  inspiration ;  while  to 
an  opposite  class,  this  apparent  contradiction, 
or  more  properly  omission,  may,  perhaps, 
tend  to  give  it,  apart  from  other  difficulties, 
the  character  of  a  mere  legendary  narrative, 
founded  on  some  slender  basis  of  a  fkcU  now 
difficult  to  trace.  But  if  the  confiding  Chris- 
tian will  admit  any  hypothesis  rather  than 
this,  and  will  recoil  from  the  idea  of  rejecting 
that  which  is  given  because  more  is  not 
given,  the  mere  student  of  history  will  ad- 
mit that  all  the  information  which  has  been 
of  late  years  so  abundantly  derived  from 
Egyptian  monuments,  proves  that  the  author 
of  the  Pentateuch  was  learned  in  all  the 
wisdom  of  that  nation,  and  that  no  more 
plausible  theory  has  ever,  as  yet,  been  sug- 
gested, to  explain  the  admitted  forcible 
seizure  and  possession  of  Palestine,  by  the 
children  of  Israel,  than  such  an  Exodus  as  is 
there  detailed. 

•»  «  *  * 

October  4.  We  broke  op  at  an  early  hour 
from  our  encampment  near  the  sea,  and  pro- 
ceeding along  the  irregular  sandy  plain 
reached  Ayun  Musa,  ^'the  Wells  of  Moses,'*! 
about  nine  o'clock.  Since  leaving  the  green 
Nile  we  had  seen  nothing  so  retreshing  as 
this  little  oasis;  and  yet  it  consisted  but  in 
a  few  patches  of  wild  palm-trees  and  bushes^ 


*  1  am  filled  with  wonder  that  so  many  traTelleri 
should  task  their  ingenuity  to  get  clear  of  tli«  mira- 
clea,  which,  according  to  the  DarmUve  of  MoaM,  were 
wrought  to  flicilitate  the  Journey  of  that  vaat  un- 
wieldly  host,  when  it  ia  demonstrable  that  they  could 
not  have  aubidated  three  daya  in  thia  deaert  wOkotit 
MuptrnaturMl  mimre*M.'*-'Iimi.  E.  OUn^  7V«p«/a,  Ac 

"  How.  in  theae  wild  deaerte,  thia  host  of  more  than 
two  millions  of  aoula,  having  no  traffic  or  intercoura^ 
with  the  Burrounding  hordes,  coald  And  auppUea  of 
food  and  water  auiBcieni  for  their  support,  wiikmU  a 
cMJtant  lairac^.  I,  for  one,  am  unable  to  divine.  Tec 
among  them  we  read  only  of  oceutional  longings  and 
complainta ;  while  the  tribea  that  now  roam  over  the 
aame  regiona,  although  numbering  acarcalj  as  many 
tbousanm,  are  expoaed  to  Amine  and  privationa  of 
every  Itind ;  and,  at  the  beat,  obtain  only  a  neagre 
and  pracariona  aubaistenoe."— Jtao.  £.  AaAintan'a  Bik, 

t  See  engraving,  page  19a 
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tnd  ooe  or  two  gardeim,  laboriously  won  from 
the  Desert  by  force  of  irrigation  by  the  briny 
spring,  and  protected  from  the  sands  by  reed 
fences.  One  of  these,  sarroonding  its  own 
white  villa,  had  a  most  pleasing  appearance 
in  such  a  neighborliood :  we  understood  it 
belonged  to  a  gentleman  of  Suez,  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  skimming  across  firom  time  to 
time  in  his  boat,  a  brief  sail,  to  inspect  the 
cultivation  of  his  own  vegetables.  But  the 
most  characteristic  object  was  a  group  of 
wild  palms,  nourished  by  one  of  these  un- 
palatable springs :  in  its  shade  I  pitched  my 
tent,  and  breas&sted,  while  the  zemiemias 
were  filled,  there  beinf  no  water  all  the  way 
hence  to  Marah.  The  tall  and^  graceful 
palms  of  Egypt  would  hardly  acknowledge 
one  of  these  rugged  and  stunted  specimenii 
of  the  same  benutiful  family,  with  its  knotted 
trunk,  untended  branches,  and  dingy  hue; 
deriving  sustenance  from  the  polluted  salt^ 
spring,  instead  of  drinking  the  glorious  Nile, 
twisted  and  distorted  by  its  stru^^les  with 
the  sandy  desert-blast ;  yet  we  hailed  it  with 
more  delight,  and  quitted  it  with  more  re- 
gret, tlian  a  region  of  groves  e1sewher& 

It  may  reasonably  be  presumed  that  the 
Jews  halted  at  this  spot  to  obtain  water, 
though  there  may  be  some  change  in  its 
appearance,  the  springs  varying  in  number 
continually,  as  the  desert  wind  fills  them 
with  drift-sand,  and  as  they  are  restored  by 
digging ;  at  present  there  are  about  seven. 
The  principal  appears  to  be  that  beneath  the 
palm-tree  m  fhe  sketch,  which  contained  a 
small  quantity  of  dark-colored  brackish  wa- 
ter; and  as  the  camels  could  not  descend 
into  it,  they  were  given  to  drink  by  the 
Bedoums  from  a  wooden  bowl. 

My  companions,  the  Bedouins,  now  be- 
came objects  of  great  interest  to  me.  I  had 
almost  overlooked  them  when  crouching  in 
a  circle  near  the  hotel  in  Cairo,  speaking 
with  bated  breath,  and  glancing  uneasily  to 
and  fh)  with  their  restless  black  eyes ;  now 
abroad  in  their  own  wilderness,  they  are 
totally  different  in  manner  and  bearing. 
They  are  mostly  fine  athletic  fellows,  grace- 
ful and  even  noble  in  their  movements ;  a 
result  derived  from  constant  exercise,  and 
the  sense  of  untrammelled  freedom ;  spare 
and  sinewy,  both  from  the  sobriety  of  their 
habits,  and  the  dry  heat  which  parches  up  all 
superfluous  flesh,  and  under  which  the  tra- 
veller himself  speedily  undergoes  something 
of  that  condensation  of  mnscle  which  at 
home  could  only  be  produced  by  systematic 
training.  Their  complexion  has  a  duskiness 
like  that  of  the  gipsies  in  our  own  country, 
and  of  those  races  who  are  exposed  to  all  the 
chances  and  hardships  of  out-ofdoor  life; 
and  this  peculiar  tint  serves  to  bring  out, 
with  the  greater  effect,  the  keen  blackness 


of  their  flashing  eyes,  and  the  brilliant  white- 
ness of  their  uniformly  fine  teeth.  One  can- 
not doubt,  in  looking  at  them,  that  th«>y  are 
of  keen,  quick  intellect,  and  lively  pubsions ; 
but  the  fixed  habits  of  ages  have  confined 
their  ideas  to  a  narrow  range,  from  which 
they  cannot  escape.  Within  this  circle  of 
ideas  they  incessantly  revolve,  and  display  a 
subtlety  and  a  refinement  of  cunning  which, 
in  a  civilized  state,  would  work  marv«>Is. 
They  are  as  sagacious  in  tracking  a  particular 
footmark  of  man  or  beast  through  the  sand, 
even  in,  it  is  said,  the  confused  and  trampled 
track  of  a  caravan,  as  a  North  American 
savage  in  following  the  trail  of  his  foe 
through  the  tangled  forest.  In  proportion  to 
the  paucity  of  their  rational  ideas  is  their 
love  of  the  imaginative  and  the  marvellous, 
of  poems  embodying  the  wars  and  loves  of 
their  desert  existence ;  and  they  have  a  no 
less  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and  love  of 
practical  jokes.  # 

Umbarak,  the  chief  oif  our  little  caravan, 
was  a  remarkably  fine  fellow,  and  on  all 
occasions  most  obliging,  as  were  indeed  the 
rest.  Small  gratuities  of  cofiee  and  eatables, 
which  Komeh  dispensed  with  great  tact, 
kept  them  in  constant  pood  humor;  they 
were  alvrays  ready  to  assist  in  pitching  the 
tent,  and  gathering  wood  for  our  fire.  But 
there  was  one  little  felbw  whom  I  came  to 
regard,  at  last,  with  attachment;  a  limber 
slip  of  a  boy  about  twelve  yean  of  age,  deli^ 
cate  and  spare,  and  apparently  quite  unequal 
to  the  fatigue  and  exposure  of  a  long  journey 
over  the  burning  Desert  But  one  might 
see  that  from  the  lap  of  his  Bedouin  mother 
his  life  had  been  one  of  hardship  and  priva- 
tion ;  his  bones  almost  protruded  through  his 
soft  and  dusky  skin,  worn  and  rubbed  white 
at  the  salient  angles,  with  hard  labor,  like 
those  of  a  negro;  his  meagre  little  frame  told 
of  frequent  fastings,  and  scanty  innutritioue 
fare ;  yet  never  was  eye  more  bright,  ton^e 
more  lively,  voice  more  sweetly  femiome, 
spirits  more  gay,  or  activity  more  unwearied, 
than  were  those  of  little  Salem.  His  entire 
clothing  wss  a  ragged  tunic,  a  pair  of  san- 
dals, and  an  old  Bedouin  handkerchief;  and 
in  his  leathern  belt  was  a  small  knife,  and  a 
pouch  with  materials  for  kindling  a  fire. 
Poor  fellow,  he  flinched  a  little  in  the  fierce 
heat  of  noon,  and  would  then  leap  up  behind 
on  a  camel,  and  with  bending  head,  gasping 
mouth,  and  empty  stomach,  patiently  endure 
the  scorch  ng  sun  on  his  unsheltered  frame: 
I  would  then  steer  my  camel  along  side  of 
him,  as  by  accident,  and  hand  him  a  portion 
of  my  lunch ;  but  the  glowering  keen  eyes 
of  the  hungrjr  Arabs  were  on  the  lad ;  they 
were  round  him  in  a  moment,  and  with  a  smfle 
I  have  seen  him  give  away  all  but  a  few 
moothsfuL    At  the  evening  eamp^  none  so 
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lively  or  so  useful,  now  tending  the  camels, 
now  running  for  sticks  snd  kindling  the  fire, 
all  the  while  laughing  and  chattering ;  his 
merry  Toice  has  often  roused  me  from  sad- 
ness at  the  close  of  a  weary  day.  He  was 
very  handy  and  uesful  to  Komeh,  and  I  de« 
sired  him  to  feed  him,  but  quite  by  stealth ; 
for  wiih  the  Bedouins  there  is  a  stern  law 
of  division,  even  to  a  fragment  of  biscuit; 
and  no  wonder,  for  they  are  all  alike  hungry, 
and  hunger  is  bitterly  selfish.  I  wondered 
what  they  lived  on,  and  was  often  ashamed 
to  sit  down  to  my  own  dinner  of  comparative 
luxuries,  with  them  around  me.  They  eat, 
morning  and  evening,  or  when  a  halt  gives 
them  the  opportunity,  of  a  cake  much  re- 
sembling Scotch  oat^cake :  they  carry  about 
with  them  a  small  trough  in  which  it  is 
kneaded,  and  it  is  then  baked  hard  over  a  fire 
made  of  sticks,  or  dried  camel-dung,  on  a 
spot  of  sand  previously  hollowed  out  This 
cake  is  then  dividfjl,  and  constitutes  nearly 
all  their  nourishment  In  viewing  these 
their  simple  habits,  preserved  unchanged,  we 
go  ages  back  to  the  days  of  early  Biblical 
story,  thus  reproduced  before  us.  But  the 
Bedouins  do  not  always  live  so  sparingly; 
when  the  rains  make  the  i^ce  of  the  Desert 
to  rejoice,  and  their  flocks,  spreading  over 
the  precious  herbage,  aflbnl  plenty  of  milk, 
they  indulge  liberaliy  in  that  patriarchal 
luxury;  while  round  the  tents  or  the  prin- 
cipal sheik,  meat  is  of^ en  distributed  in  abund- 
ance; and  then,  as  Biirckhardt  says,  they 
feel  like  '*  kings  in  the  Desert" 

Odober  5.  Off  before  sunrise,  commenc- 
ing the  labors  of  a  most  toilsome  day.  Plain, 
mountain,  and  wady,  in  a  blaze  of  white 
heat,  '^  lie  like  a  load  on  the  weary  eye,'*  and 
seem  as  if  they  had  just  passed,  all  palpi- 
tating, through  a  fiery  crucible.  Truly  this 
beginning  of  their  Desert  course  must  have 
appalled  the  Israelites — we  picture  them  toil- 
ing over  the  burning  expanse — here,  too,  we 
learn  that  they  were  destitute  of  water,  a 
fearful  privation.  In  the  aflenKwn  we  leave 
this  wearisome  plain,  and  ascend  the  first 
range  of  the  white  limestone  hills,  and  get 
peeps  of  the  mountain  region  beyond.  Wind- 
ing among  these  hills,  at  sunset  we  reached 
the  fountain  Howarah,  and  encamped,  at  a 
short  distance  beyond,  under  the  shelter  of 
two  tufts  of  wild  palm-bushee. 

Returning  to  the  fountain  while  the  tent 
was  being  pitched,  1  felt  what  a  charm  might 
belong  to  the  dreariest  track  and  the  most 
insignificant  object,  if  imagination  can  but 
bring  back  the  scenes  of  earliest  historic 
time.  After  the  two  days*  broiling  since  we 
left  Suez,  it  was  easy  to  picture  to  ourselves 
the  feelings  with  which  the  famiohed  host 
would  approach  the  welcome  fountain ;  mo- 
thers pressing  with  their  dying  children  to 


gain  but  a  drop  of  the  precious  supply,  the 
anguish  of  their  disappointment,  and  their 
de8pair,->-too  strong  for  feith,  even  after  re- 
cent experience  of  the  power  of  tl)eir  God, 
— and  incredulous  surprise  at  the  miracle 
giving  place  to  grateful  thank^iving.  It 
would  form  a  noble  subject  for  a  painter 
endued  with  high  powers  of  expression.  As, 
absorbed  in  such  ideas,  I  stood  alone  by  the 
brink  of  the  small  oval  pool  which  occupies 
the  centre  of  a  mound  of  travertine,  gradu- 
ally formed  in  the  course  of  time,  by  depo- 
sitions from  its  petrifying  spring,  and  was 
gazing  into  the  little  basin  of  &rk  water, 
one  of  the  Arabs  came  down  to  give  drink  to 
his  camel,  and  at  the  same  time  to  obtain 
a  supply.  This  rather  surprised  me,  aseome 
have  asserted  that  even  camels*  refbsed  the 
water  on  account  of  its  bitterness ;  and  in 
my  then  imaginative  mood,  I  took  it  for 
granted  the  water  was  not  potable,  at  least 
human  beings;  but  seeing  this,  I  stepped 
down  and  drank  a  palm-ful,  certainly  without 
noticing  anything  hitter,  which  might  pos- 
sibly arise  finm  the  nauseousness  of  Uiose 
potations  to  which  I  had  become  used  since 
leaving  Suez.  In  the  course  of  the  evening 
I  sufi^red  from  thirst,  and  the  water  in  the 
skins  having  all  the  appearance,  and  some* 
what  of  the  taste,  of  a  strong  decoction  of 
rhubarb  and  Russia  leather,  I  sent  down  to 
the  spring  fur  a  draught  Before  drinking 
it,  however,  I  asked  the  Arab  whether  it  was 
bad,  and  whether  they  were  accustomed  to 
drink  it;  and  their  replv  was,  that  it  was 
considered  *<mush  tait^*^  or  very  bad,  and 
that  they  did  not  drink  it  if  they  could  get 
other  water.  It  looked  so  clear,  however, 
that  I  determined  to  venture,  and,  after 
tasting  it  again,  took  long  and  repeated 
draughts,  and  was  certainly  unuble  to  dis- 
cover anything  peculiarly  nauseous  about  it, 
though  I  have  reason  to  believe  it  disagreed 
with  me  afterwards ;  or  at  any  rate,  that  it 
produced  somewhat  inconvenient  resultp,  of 
a  nature  that  may  be  inferred  from  Dr.  01in*s 
statement,  that  it  resembled  to  him  "  a  weak 
solution  of  £peom  salta*'  The  last-men* 
tioned  writer  declares  it  ''too  bitter  to  be 
drunken  without  producing  a  degree  of  dis- 
gust ;*^  but  what  water  in  the  D^rt  is  not  ? 
When  the  worthy  Doctor  proceeds,  however, 
to  make  agreement  with  nis  sensations  the 
test  of  another  man's  moral  honesty,  as  he 
does  in  the  case  of  one  of  his  own  party, 
who,  like  myself,  could  discover  nothing 
particularly  bad  about  the  water,  and  says 
that ''no  one  can  tell  how  fiir  the  strong 
wish  to  keep  clear  of  the  necessity  of  be- 
lieving a  miracle  may  operate  even  upon  his 
palate,*^  we  take  leave  to  remind  him  that 
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the  coiiTeree  of  this  may  be  equally  possible. 
Dr.  Robimon,  who  both  admits  the  site,  and 
wouldf  of  coarse,  contend  for  miFsculoos  in- 
floenoe  in  the  transformatioD  of  the  water, 
remarks,  **  Its  taste  is  unpleasant,  saltish,  snd 
somewhat  bitter,  but  we  could  not  perceive 
that  it  was  very  much  worse  than  that  of 
*Ayua  Musa ;  perhaps  because  we  were  not 
vet  connoisseurs  in  bad  water.  The  Arabs, 
however,  pronounce  it  bitter«  and  consider  it 
as  the  worst  water  in  all  these  regions.  Yet 
when  pinched  they  drink  of  it,  and  our 
camels  also  drank  freely.'* 

There  are,  below  the  fiiuntain,  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  Gburkud,  which  are  oflen 
found  in  similar  situations.  This  shrub  besrs 
small  red  berries,  rather  acid  in  taste,  snd 
refreshing  enough  in  a  parched  wilderness ; 
but  neither  this,  nor  any  other  known  shrub 
or  tree,  has  a  property  of  correcting  the  bad 
qualities  of  the  water,  in  the  sense  m  which 
the  Biblical  narrative  requires  us  to  suppose, 
nor  are  the  Bedouins  acquainted  with  such  a 
processL  In  the  lower  part  of  the  Desert  I 
never  tasted  water  which  I  should  not  else- 
where have  rf«jf>cted  with  disgust  The  sd- 
mixture  of  brandy  seems  to  render  it  even 
more  disagreeable,  though  probaly  less  per- 
nicious :  with  tpa  and  cofiee  its  bad  taste  is 
somewhat  leas  offensive.  In  general  I  en- 
deavored to  abstain  from  it  as  much  as 
possible. 

October  6.  This  proved  a  very  interest'ng, 
but  fatiguing  day.  I  left  the  encampment  at 
an  early 'hour,  and  reached  the  edge  of 
Wady  Ghurundel*— a  considerable  valley, 
filled  with  wild  tamarisk  and  other  bushes — 
in  about  two  hours.  Here  we  came  to  a 
stand,  undecided,  for  some  time,  whether  we 
should  proceed  by  the  direct  route  to  Sinai 
fpl towed  by  Dr,  Robinson,  or  pass  down  the 
valley  to  the  sea,  making  a  circuit,  and  re- 
gaining it  in  Wadv  Useit.  I  had  a  great 
wish  to  take  the  latter  course,  but  could 
obtain  no  certain  information  respecting  the 
distance  to  the  springs,  which  have  been 
usually  considered  identical  with  Elim,  the 
next  station  of  the  Israelites  beyond  Marah. 
Dr.  Robinson  reported  them,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  his  Arabs,  at  hal^n*hour's  distance, 
while  all  mine  declared  it  to  be  at  two  hours* ; 
and  Ibrahim,  my  interpreter,  boldly  affirmed 
that  Robinson*8  book  **  lied."  This  was  dis- 
couraging ;  but  I  determined  to  find  out  for 
m^lf ;  and  thus,  sending  on  the  main  bodjr, 
with  directions  to  hslt  and  wait  for  us  m 
Wadj^  Useit,  I  took  with  me  Umbarak  and 
Ibrahim,  and  sheepish  enough  they  looked 
when  in  just  half-an-howr,  as  it  happened, 
we  reached  the  principal  spring.  It  wells 
out  at  the  foot  of  a  sandstone  rock,  forming  a 
small  pool  of  clear  water,  bordered  by  sedges, 
and  looked  highly  refreahing  after  'Ayun 


Musa  and  Howan ;  there  was  even,  delwht- 
ful  sight !  a  little  grass,  and  birds  were  hop- 
ping about,  enjoying  the  nre  luxury. 

The  small  plain  at  the  end  of  Wady 
Ghnrundel  we  had  now  to  traverse,  was,  to 
all  appearance,  perfectly  sterile  and  stony, 
and  as  we  had  no  inducement  to  make  a  cir- 
cuit by  the  border  of  the  sea,  we  took  a  direct 
course  towards  the  mouth  of  Wady  Useit, 
keeping  near  the  desolate  limestone  moun- 
tains, and  suffering  aeverely,  notwithstanding 
the  sea-breeze,  from  the  unsheltered  plain 
and  fiery  heat.  Djebel  Hummam,  bold  and 
striking,  dropped  its  huge  mountain-mass 
sheer  into  the  sea  beyond  the  plain,  and  e^ 
fectually  blocked  up  further  progress  along 
the  shore:  the  Israelites  mvst,  therefore, 
have  regained  the  main  track  by  proceeding 
up  the  difficult  Wady  Useit 

This  was  the  first  ravine  we  had  entered 
as  yet  in  the  wilderness.  Figure  a  narrow 
bed  of  sand,  sometimes  but  wide  enough  to 
admit  a  camel  or  two  abreast,  and  in  pTacee 
expanding  a  little,  serpentining  between  two 
towering  walls  of  limestone,  many  hundred 
feet  high,  of  the  mott  dazzling  whiteness, 
which,  occasionally  meeting  beneath,  scarcely 
admitted  a  difficult  passage  through  its  ter^ 
rific  jaws.  Not  a  patch  of  verdure ;  but  here 
and  there  a  bright  green  caper-plant,  with 
it4  beautiful  flower,  starting  from  a  fissure 
of  the  crags ;  not  a  breath  of  air  stirring : 
the  sun  poured  down  its  beams  vertically 
into  this  guli^  casting,  at  wide  intervals,  from 
some  overhanging  projection,  a  little  patch 
of  ahadow,  which  seemed  the  only  refuge 
from  being  smitten  dead  by  the  reflected 
heat  and  fiery  ^lare  concentrated  upon  our 
devoted  caravan.  I^he  groans  of  the  dis- 
tressed camels  echoed  fearfully  among  the 
solitary  cliffii ;  the  Arabs  suffered  severelv« 
but,  as  usual,  in  silence;  and,  for  myseU^ 
gapping  and  exhausted,  I  seemed  to  feel  as 
if  my  only  chance  of  life  depended  on  a 
speedy  escape  from  the  depths  of  this  fearful 
chasm.  Fancv  then  the  crowded  host  of  the 
Israelites  working  their  way  through  such  a 
spot  Never  did!  watch  more  impatiently 
(or  anything  than  for  the  end  of  this  gorge. 
At  lenfi^th  its  sides  diverged,  and  disclosed  a 
few  wild  palm-trees,  ai^  the  flitting  figures 
of  our  Arabs,  «ho  hailed  our  reappearance 
with  loud  and  joyful  shouts;  and  we  soon 
found  that  our  trusty  Komeh  had  arranged 
everything  for  a  repast,  which  was  never 
more  welcome  to  ourselves  than  in  this  little 
oasis,  which  proved  as  delightfiil  a  halting  ■ 
place  as  it  must  have  done  to  the  Israelites 
of  old. 

In  the  afternoon  we  proceeded  on  our  way 
over  an  irpegular  plain,  having  on  the  right 
the  dark  rugs^  massof  Jebel  Hummam,  and 
fiLT  on  the  left  the  broken  ridges  of  £1  Tib. 
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Here  we  fint  caught  sight  of  the  gnnd  out- 
line of  Moant  Serbal,  the  object  of  our  pil- 
grimage. At  sunset  we  halted  lor  the  niirht 
under  the  lee  of  a  sand-hill,  a  little  beyond  a 
singular  heap  of  stones,  tricked  out  with 
tributary  fragfments  of  rags,  which  the  Arabs 
regarded  as  the  tomb  of  a  fetnale  saint,  Oreis 
Themman,  or  Bride  of  Themman. 


[FtomCIiwnbeiB*  JoarnaJ.j 
THE  DEATH  OF  MURAT. 

Ths  sun  was  gliding  with  his  last  rays 
the  calm  surface  of  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  evening  of  the  22d  August,  1815,  as  two 
persons  emerged  from  a  rocky  path  which 
leada  down  to  a  small  bay  about  five  miles 
from  Toulon.  One  wis  apparently  a  pro- 
vincial lawyer  of  some  substance;  but  the 
rank  of  his  companion  was  less  easy  to  dis- 
cover. Though  clothed  in  far  more  homely 
attire  than  the  other,  his  commanding  figure, 
his  noble  and  military  carriage,  belied  the 
poverty  of  his  habiliments,  while  a  brilliant 
smile  playing  around  his  lips  seemed  to  mock 
the  evident  trepidation  of  his  friend.  Look- 
ing round  to  see  that  they  were  unobserved, 
the  lawyer  clambered  up  a  slight  eminence, 
and  discharged  a  pistol.  In  a  few  moments 
snore  a  boat,  hitherto  concealed  by  a  jutting 
rock,  suddenly  swept  round  and  entered  the 
bay,  which  was,  however,  so  shallow,  that 
she  grounded  some  ten  or  twelve  yards  from 
the  dry  shingle.  The  instant  she  did  so, 
three  young  men  jumped  out  of  her,  and 
wading  through  the  water,  hastened  towards 
the  persons  we  have  described. 

After  brief  salutations — supported  by  Do- 
oadieu,  Lanjflade,  and  Blancard,  three  of  the 
most  promising  young  officers  in  the  French 
navy,  and  followed  by  his  late  host  the  law- 
yer to  the  little  bark  that  was  to  convey  him 
away — Murat,  for  tlie  noble-looking  traveller 
was  no  less  a  personage,  left  the  shores  of  his 
xiative  kingdom,  never  to  return. 

Once  on  board,  he  gave  a  letter  to  the 
worthy  lawyer  to  despatch  to  his  wife,  who 
had  aecured  a  retreat  m  Austria ;  then  fixing 
his  eyes  on  the  receding  land,  he  continued 
in  a  standing  positbn  to  gaze  on  the  loved 
shores  of  France  till  night  shut  out  the  view. 

«« Would  to  heaven  we  had  more  wind !'' 
grumbled  Langlade;  ''we  might  then  paas 
the  line  of  cruisers  before  daylight.^  And 
he  began  in  true  sailor-like  style  to  whistle 
fi)r  a  breeze. 

'*  We  shall  have  enough  of  it,  and  more 
than  enough,  before  midnight,''  replied  Do- 
nadieu. 

*«  You  are  right,"  said  Blaniard,  a  more 
experienced  sailor  than  either  of  the  other 
4wo.    "  And  if  my  advice  were  taken,  his 


majesty  would  allow  us  to  put  back,  and  re- 
main in  the  bay  till  the  tempest  is  over." 

For  a  time,  however,  the  wind  began  ob- 
vioufilv  to  fall  of(  and  the  boat  scarcely 
moved  through  the  waters.  Murat,  who  felt 
no  dread  at  the  idea  of  a  tempest,  had  scarce* 
ly  moral  courage  enough  to  bear  op  againsl 
the  horrors  of  a  calm,  and  to  hide  his  annoy- 
ance, afiected  to  sleep.  Believing  his  slum* 
bers  to  be  real,  his  companions  entered  into 
conversation  on  the  impossibility  of  such  a 
vessel  outliving  the  storm  which,  to  their 
experienced  senses,  was  now  obviously  brew- 
ing. 

"Haul  downl"  cried  Donadieu,  suddenly ; 
and  in  the  next  instant  the  sail  was  ioweredy 
together  with  the  yard  to  which  it  was  at- 
tached. 

''What  are  you  doing?"  exclaimed  the 
deposed  monarch,  starting  up,  and  speaking 
in  the  voice  of  one  accustomed  to  implicit 
obedience.  "Do  you  forget  that  1  am  a 
king,  and  that  I  command  you  to  proceed  V* 

"  Sire,"  replied  Donadieu,  in  a  firm,  yet 
respectful  manner,  "  there  is  a  Sovereign 
more  powerful  than  your  majesty,  whose 
voice  will  soon  be  heard  in  the  coming  blast. 
Permit  us  then,  if  yet  within  our  power,  to 
save  your  life." 

At  this  moment  a  flash  of  lightning  sud- 
denly illumined  the  heaven?,  and  a  loud  clap 
of  thunder  seemed  to  shake  the  very  firma- 
ment. A  slight  foam  quickly  appeared  on 
the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  the  little  bark 
trembled  like  a  thing  of  life.  Murat  at  once 
saw  the  coming  danger.  He  was  now  in  his 
glory.  He  threw  off  his  hat,  and  shaking 
baci  his  long  black  locks,  smiled  as  he  stood 
up,  and  seemed  to  court  the  approaching  war 
of  elements. 

The  storm  rapidly  burst  out  in  all  its  fury. 
The  howling  wind,  the  flashing  lightning, 
the  thunder  that  seemed  to  rend  the  clouds 
immediately  above  their  head«,  would  have 
inspired  terror  in  any  breast  le^  brave  than 
the  exiled  king.  Donadieu  for  an  instant 
put  the  helm  up,  and  the  boat,  free  from  re- 
straint, like  a  wild  animal,  shaking  off  its 
trammels,  flew  madly  before  the  blast.  In 
less  than  five  minutes,  however,  the  pquall 
had  oassed  away,  and  a  lull  succeeded. 

"Is  it  over?"  asked  Murat,  surprised  at 
the  short  duration  of  the  tempest 

"  No,  sire ;  this  is  but  a  skirmish  with  the 
advanced  guard :  the  main  body  will  come  up 
to  us  presently." 

In  the  next  instant  the  prediction  of  the 
well  practised  saibr  was  fulfilled.  Before 
her  head  could  be  pat  to  wind,  the  boat 
shipped  a  sea  which  half  filled  her. 

"  Bale  away,  bale  away :  now  is  the  time 
when  your  majesty  can  assist  us." 

BUincardy  l^nglade,  and  Murat,  instantly 
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set  about  the  taeL  A  more  miserable  scroop 
than  the  four  persons  in  the  boat  presented 
could  not  be  imaged.  During  three  hours, 
they  continued,  with  little  advantage,  their 
arduous  labor ;  and  though  the  wind  rather 
died  away  at  daybreak,  the  sea  continued 
rough  and  boisterous.  Hunger  also  began  to 
add  its  horrors  to  the  scene.  The  provisions 
were  entirely  spoilt  by  salt  water :  the  wine 
alone  remained  intact  This  they  eagerly 
swallowed  out  of  the  bottle  after  one  another. 
Langlade  had  fortunately  some  chocolate 
cakes  in  his  pocket;  Murat  divided  these 
into  equal  shares,  and  insisted  on  his  com- 
panions taking  their  portions.  They  now 
steered  ibr  Corsica,  but  with  little  nope  of 
being  able  to  reach  it 

Akrmed  lest  a  sudden  squall  should  dis- 
mast them,  they  onlv  ventured  to  set  the  jib 
during  the  day ;  and  as  night  again  set  m, 
accompanied  by  torrents  of  rain,  they  fband 
they  had  onljr  got  over  about  thirty  miles. 
Murat,  now  fairly  knocked  up,  threw  himself 
on  one  of  the  benches  and  fell  fast  asleep, 
while  the  three  intrepid  sailors  kept  alternate 
watch  during  his  slumbers,  unwilling  to  con- 
fess even  to  each  other  their  conviction  that 
the  frail  boat  must  founder  if  no  assistance 
arrived  within  four-and-twenty  hours. 

As  day  slowly  broke,  Donadieu  perceived 
a  vessel  within  a  few  miles,  and  m  his  de- 
light cried  oat  with  such  energjr,  that  the 
ex-king  of  Naples  started  from  his  slumbers. 
The  helm  was  instantly  put  down;  every 
sail  was  set;  and  the  boat  quickly  bore  up 
for  the  stranger,  who  evidently  was  a  small 
merchant  brig  en  route  from  Corsica  to  Tou- 
lon. Langlade,  in  the  mean  time,  affixing 
the  king's  cloak  to  the  end  of  a  boat-hook, 
kept  waving  it,  in  order  to  attract  the  notice 
of  the  people  on  bosrd  the  hns.  In  this  he 
succeeued ;  and  in  lees  than  half  an  hour  the 
two  vessels  lay  within  fidy  yards  of  each 
other.  The  captain  appeared  on  the  deck. 
Murat  hailed  him,  and  offered  him  a  consid- 
erable sum  if  he  would  receive  himself  and 
his  three  companions  on  board,  and  convey 
them  to  Corsica.  The  commander  seemed 
to  listen  attentively  to  the  proposal;  then 
turning  to  one  of  his  officers,  he  gave  an 
order  which  Donadieu  could  not  overhear; 
but  probably  guessing  his  intentions  from  his 
gestures,  he  desired  Langlade  and  Blancard 
to  keep  the  boat  off.  This  they  did;  which, 
being  perfectly  incomprehensible  to  Murat^ 
be  petulantly  exclaimed,  ^What  are  you 
about!  What  are  you  doin?  ?  Don't  you  see 
they  are  coming  up  to  us  V* 

**  Yes,  I  see  it  plamly  enouffh,"  replied  Do- 
nadietL  *' Quick,  quick,  Langlaue,  Blan- 
card !  Yef>,  she's  coming  with  a  vengeance ! 
That's  it;  steady  now;"  and  he  suddenly 
seized  the  tiller  and  put  it  down.    The  boat 


spun  round  in  a  new  direction.  A  wave 
carried  her  off  just  as  the  brig,  suddenly 
tacking,  drove  past  her  within  a  few  yanu 
of  her  stem. 

** Traitor!"  furiously  called  out  the  king, 
now  perceiving  the  wicked  intention  of  the 
captain ;  **  receive  your  reward ;"  and  would 
have  fired  at  him,  but  the  powder  having 
become  wet  during  the  night,  the  pistol  re- 
fused to  go  off 

**  The  rascal  has  taken  us  for  pirates,  and 
would  have  run  us  down,*'  ^d  Donadieu. 
'*  Alas !  what  is  to  be  done  1"  The  water 
now  began  to  gain  upon  them  very  fast ;  ^he 
last  exertion  had  still  more  opened  the  planks 
of  the  unfortunate  bark ;  and  during  the  next 
ten  hours,  the  crew  were  fi>rced  to  keep  bail- 
ing out  with  their  hats. 

Towards  evening  another  sail  was  descried. 
Every  stitch  of  canvass  was  set,  and  the  little 
botft  made  for  her.  It  now  became  a  matter 
of  time.  The  water  was  pouring  in  each 
moment  with  increased  power.  Whether 
they  could  reach  tiie  vessel  before  the  frail 
barx  foundered,  became  now  an  object  of 
^eat  doubt  Donadieu  recognised  m  the 
felucca  they  were  approaching  a  post-office 
packet  plying  between  Toulon  and  bastia. 
Lanfi^lade,  bemg  acquainted  with  the  com- 
mander, instanUy  hailed  him;  and  though 
the  distance  was  far  beyond  the  ordinary 
reach  of  the  human  voice,  yet  impelled  by 
fear  of  instant  death,  his  hail  was  so  shrill, 
as  to  be  clearly  heard  on  board  the  packet 
The  water  was  now  rising  fiist;  the  king 
was  already  up  to  his  knees;  the  boat  began 
to  roll  about,  unable  to  advance.  She  had 
become  water-logged,  when  two  or  three 
strong  cords  were  thrown  from  the  vessel. 
One  of  these  fortunately  fell  in  the  little 
craft ;  the  king  caught  hold  of  it,  and  was 
dragged  into  the  packet ;  Blancard  and  Lang- 
lade followed  his  example;  Donadieu  re- 
mained the  last;  as  he  snatched  the  rope 
thrown  to  him,  and  rose  up,  the  wretched 
boat  gave  one  lurch,  and  disappeared  for- 
ever! Five  minutes  later,  ana  these  four 
men  must  have  foundered  with  her. 

Murat  had  scarcely  reached  the  deck, 
when  a  man,  suddenly  bursting  from  his 
companions,  came  and  threw  himself  at  his 
feet  It  was  a  mameluke  that  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  Egypt  Presently  the  Senator 
Casablanca,  C&ptam  Oletta,  a  nephew  of  the 
Prince  Baciocchi,  Boerco,  and  others,  crowd- 
ed round  him,  addressing  him  by  the  style  of 
*<your  majesty."  Murat  thus  found  himself 
suddenly  surrounded  by  a  little  court  His 
sorrows,  his  exile,  seemed  to  have  been  en- 
gulfed with  the  little  boat  and  he  now  began 
lo  believe  himself  again  Joachim  I.,  King  of 
Naples. 

Uncertain,  however,  of  his  reception  in 
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Corsica,  Murat  assumed  the  title  of  Count 
Cainpo  Mello,  and  under  this  name  landed  at 
Bastia  on  tlie  25th  of  August  The  precnu- 
tion,  however,  was  useless.  In  less  than 
three  days  every  one  was  aware  of  his  pre- 
sence ;  and  so  great  was  the  enthusiasm,  that 
the  ex-kin|r  lert  the  town,  fearful  his  appear- 
ance amongst  them  might  cause  public  com- 
motion. 

Having  removed  to  Viscovato  with  his 
three  friends^nd  the  mameluke,  he  imme- 
diately sougffi  out  one  of  hii»  old  officers, 
General  Franceschetti,  whose  house  became 
hi»  residence.  As  soon  as  the  king*s  arrival 
was  generally  known,  numbers  both  of  offi- 
cers and  men,  who  had  already  served  under 
him,  flocked  to  his  standard,  and  in  a  few 
days  Murat  found  himselfat  the  head  of  nine 
hundred  men.  The  three  sailors,  Langlade, 
Blancard,  and  Donadieu,  now  took  leavo  of 
him,  and  returned  to  France,  in  spite  of  his 
entreaties  to  ihe  contrary.  They  had  clung 
to  the  unhappy  exile — ^thejr  refused  to  follow 
the  steps  of  the  exulting  king. 

On  the  2dth,  the  expected  answers  to  his 
despatches  arrived.  They  were  brought  over 
by  a  Calabrese  named  Luigi,  who  stated 
himself  to  have  been  sent  by  Uie  Arab  Othel- 
lo, who  from  illness  was  unable  to  return. 
These  letters,  sent  by  the  minister  of  police 
in  Naples,  strongly  advised  him  to  make  a 
descent  on  Salerno,  and  urging  his  instant 
adoption  of  this  measure.  Deceived  by  their 
apparent  truth  and  candor,  Murat  set  sail 
with  three  vessels  for  that  port,  where  Fer- 
dinand had  already  posted  three  thousand 
Austrian  troops,  as  he  feared  to  trust  the 
native  troops  in  an  attack  on  a  sovereign 
once  so  popular. 

Off  the  i<»land  of  Capri  a  storm  overtook 
them,  which  drove  ihem  as  far  as  Paola,  a 
little  bay  about  thirty  miles  from  Coeenza. 
Here  they  remained  at  anchor  till  the  6th  of 
October,  but  on  the  7th,  Murat  received 
clear  intimation  that  no  reliance  was  to  be 
placed  on  his  allies  in  the  otlier  vessels. 

General  FranceFchetti  took  advantage  of 
this  momentary  overshadowing  of  his  bright 
visions  to  advise  him  to  give  up  his  perilous 
enterprise,  and  accept  tlie  asylum  offi^red  by 
the  Emperor  of  Aust.ria,  in  whose  dominions 
his  wife  had  already  found  shelter.  The 
ex-king  listened  with  attention.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  general  perceived  a  sailor  sleeping 
in  a  comer  of  the  deck  close  to  them ;  and 
fearful  they  had  been  overheard,  they  went 
up  to  him;  it  was  Luigi.  Crouched  on  a 
coil  of  rope,  he  seemed  to  slumber  soundly. 
The  interrupted  conversation  went  on,  and 
ended  by  Murat  consenting  to  the  proposition 
of  the  general.  It  was  agreed  that  they 
should  pass  throagh  the  Straits  of  Messina, 
double  Cape  Spariivento,  and  enter  the  Adri- 


atic   This  settled,  they  separated  for  the 
night. 

On  the  following  morning  (the  8th  of 
October)  the  king  desired  the  cominnnder, 
Birbara,  to  steer  ^r  Messina.  Barbara  re- 
plied that  he  was  ready  to  obey  hia  m«jesfy, 
but  that,  being  in  want  of  provisiuns  and 
water,  it  would  be  advisable  to  go  and  fetch 
them.  The  king  acceded,  but  rem^ed  to  give 
certain  passports  and  safeguards  which  he 
had  in  his  possession,  and  which  Barbara 
demanded  as  an  authority,  and  without  which 
he  positively  refused  to  proceed.  Murat 
commanded  him.  He  continued  obstinate; 
when  the  ex-king,  impatient  at  bis  disobe- 
dience, and  unaccustomed  to  be  thwarted, 
threatened  to  strike  him ;  but  on  a  sudden 
altering  his  determination,  he  ordered  his 
troops  to  get  under  arms,  and  desired  ihe 
commander  to  lay  to. 

Murat  jumped  into  the  boat,  accompanied 
by  twenty-eight  individuals,  amongst  whom 
was  Luigi,  and  rowed  towards  the  slvore. 
Arrived  there,  General  Franceschetti  was 
about  to  spring  out  of  the  boat,  when  Murat 
stopped  him,  crving,  "  I  will  be  the  first  to 
tread  the  soil  of  my  dominions ;"  and  passing 
the  general,  he  leaped  on  shore. 

He  was  dressed  in  the  full  uniform  of  a 
general  officer.  He  wore  white  pantalo<His 
and  top-bnots;  a  belt,  in  which  he  had  placed 
a  pair  of  magnificent  pistols ;  and  a  cocked 
hat,  rich'y  embroidered,  the  cockade  being 
fixed  to  it  by  a  knot  of  nine  splendid  bril- 
liants. In  his  right  hand  be  bore  his  own 
ensign.  The  clock  of  Pizzo  struck  ten  as  he 
disembark^. 

Murat  proceedpd  straight  to  the  town, 
which  was  only  about  a  hundred  yards  off 
Here  he  found,  it  being  Sunday,  the  whole 
population  assenbled  in  the  market-place. 
No  one  recognized  him.  They  stood  in  mute 
astonishment,  gazing  at  the  brilliant  uniforms 
that  approached  th^m.  The  ex-king,  how- 
ever, espied  an  old  sergreant  wliom  he  re- 
member^ as  having  served  in  his  guard  at 
Naples.  He  walked  straight  up  to  him,  and 
placing  his  hand  on  his  shouldpr,  demanded, 
•*Travella,  do  you  know  meT  Receiving 
no  reply,  he  added.  *'  I  am  Joachim  Murat ! 
I  am  your  king !  Be  yours  the  honor  of  first 
shoutmg  Long  live  Joachim !"  The  king's 
suite  instantly  took  up  the  cry,  and  shouted 
ii  loudly  forth.  But  the  Calabrese,  amongst 
whom  there  seemed  a  growing  feeling  of  dis- 
content, remained  perfectly  mute.  The  king 
seeing  this,  foretold  an  approaching  conflict, 
and  turning  again  to  Travells,  said,  ••  Well, 
then,  if  you  wont  cry  long  life  to  me,  at  least 
find  me  a  horsp,  and  I  will  instantly  make 
you  a  captain."  Travella  immediately  turned 
away,  lie  entered  his  cottage,  and  did  not 
appear  again  that  day.    Every  m  ment  fresh 
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crowds  of  peanots  poured  in ;  but  not  a  sin- 
gle demonstration  (x  sympathy  could  Murat 
elicit  from  them.  A  bold  ihisfH  now  could 
alone  save  him.  **  On,  on  to  Monteieoni  !** 
cried  be ;  and  placing  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  little  bind,  he  rushed  towards  the  road 
which  leads  to  that  town.  The  people  drew 
aside,  to  allow  him  to  pass. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  he  left  the  market- 
place, than  the  mob  began  to  recover  from 
their  s'upor;  and  a  young  man  named  George 
Pelle^rino  suddenly  appeared  armed  with  a 
musket,  and  began  shouting,  **To  arms,  to 
armsT*  The  crowd  echoed  the  cry;  and  in 
another  moment  every  one  souffht  his  dwell- 
ing, and  armed  himself  as  best  he  could.  On 
the  arrival  of  Captain  Trenta  Capelli  of  the 
gendarmerie  of  Cosenza,  who  happened  to  be 
in  Pizzo,  and  whom  Pell^grinu  had  gone  in 
s-^arch  of,  b^  foimd  two  hundred  persona  in 
the  market  square  bearing  different  weapons, 
who,  on  his  placing  himself  at  their  head, 
immediately  gave  cn^se  to  their  ex-king. 

Mumt,  seeing  them  coming,  ordered  a 
bal^  and  prepared  to  meet  them  at  a  spot 
where  a  bridge  now  exists  bearing  his  name. 
Seeing  Trenta  Capella  advance  towards  him, 
he  instantly  cried,  ••  Will  you  exchange 
your  cnptain*s  epaulettes  ibr  those  of  a  gene- 
ral officer  1  If  so,  cry  Long  live  Joachim  ! 
and  follow  me  with  your  brave  band  to  Mon- 
teieoni." 

"  Sire,*'  quickly  replied  the  other,  **  we  are 
the  faithful  subjects  of  King  Ferdinand.  We 
come  to  seize,  not  to  accompany  you.  Sur- 
render younself,  therefore,  and  prevent  an 
unnecessary  effusion  of  blood." 

At  this  moment  a  pistol  was  discharged  by 
the  opposite  party,  and  seeing  no  hone  of 
conciliation.  General  Franceschetti  ordered 
his  .men  to  fira  In  an  instant  the  discharge 
was  returned,  and  the  combat  began,  not, 
however,  with  the  slightest  chance  of  success 
on  the  side  of  the  exiled  king,  who  could  only 
offer  about  twenty-five  men  to  oppose  five 
hundred.  Presently  several  felt  on  both 
eide^,  and  the  peasants,  headed  by  Trenta 
Capelli,  presfed  on.  To  cut  through  this 
mass  was  impossible,  while  in  the  rear  of  the 
little  body  retreat  'was  rendered  onerly  im- 
practic^ible  by  a  precipice  of  about  thirty  five 
feet  J)f  urat  did  not  hesitate ;  he  threw  him- 
self down  thid  acclivity,  and  fortunately  fall- 
ing on  the  sand  beneath,  aroj*e  unhurt,  and 
plunged  into  a  little  wood  which  sk  rted  the 
t-hore.  General  France^^chetii  and  his  aid* 
de-cimp  Campana  were  equally  fortunate. 

The  instant  the  trio  emerged  from  the 
cover  of  the  trees,  they  were  saluted  by  a 
volley  from  above,  but  happily  without  eflfect. 
On  reaching  the  i^hore,  they  found  that  the 
boat  which  had  brought  them  to  land  had 
again  put  to  sea,  and  bad  rejoined  the  three 


vessels,  which,  far  from  coming  to  his  aid, 
had  set  every  sail,  and  were  making  off  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  The  Maltese  Barbara 
had  repaid  the  monarches  threat  by  now  be- 
traying him.  He  carried  off  with  him  not 
only  all  the  fortune  of  the  exiled  king,  but  in 
thus  abandoning  him,  crushed  his  last  hope. 

A  fisherman's  bark  was  lying  high  and 
dry  on  the  land ;  it  became  Murat's  only 
chance  of  escape.  If  they  could  get  it  afloat, 
they  might  yet  be  saved,  for  none  dared  to 
leap  the  precipice  in  pursuit,  and  the  regular 
descent  was  come  distance  round.  I'ho 
three  fugitives  used  their  every  exertion  to 
push  the  boat  into  the  water.  The  agony  of 
despair  gave  them  increased  strength,  and 
they  had  nearly  succeeded,  when  a  sudden 
shout  caused  them  to  look  round.  The  popu- 
lace, headed  by  Trenta  Capelli  and  Pelle- 
grino,  were  within  fifty  paces  of  them.  EIx- 
h^upted  by  their  effort*,  Campana  and  Fran- 
ceschetti sank  to  the  ground;  a  general  dis- 
charge followed ;  a  ball  entered  the  heart  of 
Campana.  Franceschetti,  however,  escaped, 
and  Ecemg  the  boat  fio&ting  close  to  him, 
instantly  sprang  into  it,  snd  pushed  off  Mu- 
rat would  have  followed  him,  but  one  of  his 
spurs  catching  in  the  fishing-net  spread  out 
on  the  beach,  he  fell,  and  before  be  could 
ri-e,  the  people  had  seized  him.  They  tore 
off  his  epaulettes,  and  dragged  from  him  the 
flag  he  held,  and  would  doubtlessly  have 
murdered  him  on  the  spot,  had  not  Trenta 
Capelli  and  Pellegrino  come  to  his  rescue. 
These,  supp:irting  him  between  them,  de- 
fended him  from  the  attacks  of  the  savage 
peasantry. 

He  now  returned  a  prisoner  over  the  same 
grpund  he  so  lately  had  hoped  to  tread  as  a 
king,  and  was  thruft  into  the  common  jail 
among  assarains,  thieves,  and  other  maleiao- 
t)rs,  who,  unaware  of  his  rank,  asasiled  him 
on  his  entrance  with  every  sort  of  abuse. 

Half  an  hour  after  this,  the  commandant, 
Mattel,  entered,  and  struck  with  the  stiU 
dignified  air  of  the  captive,  rendered  him  the 
same  homage  he  would  have  offered  to  him 
had  he  still  been  on  the  throne  of  Na plea 

**  Commandant,"  said  Murat,  **  look  aroimd 
you  ;  is  this  a  fitting  pris^on  for  a  king!" 

Extraordinary  to  relate,  the  moment  he 
announced  his  rank,  the  daring  captive^  who 
had  insulted  him  immediately  before,  instant- 
ly ceased  their  revilings,  and  retiring  in 
orderly  silence  to  the  other  end  of  the  prison, 
Beem(H)  to  pay  a  jnst  tribute  of  pity  and  re- 
spect to  the  misfortunes  of  their  former  sov- 
ereic^n.  The  commandant,  after  making 
some  excu^,  requested  Murat  to  foUow  him 
to  a  more  fitting  place  of  confinement  The 
ex-king,  previous  to  this,  threw  a  handful  of 
gold,  which  he  found  in  his  pocket,  to  the 
people,  exclaiming,  **  Here,  take  this ;  never 
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be  it  mid  that  you  have  received  the  visit  of 
a  monarch,  though  captive  and  dethroned  as 
he  is,  without  obtaining  largesse  from  him.** 

*'  Long  live  Joschim  !'*  shouted  they. 

Murat  smiled  bitterly.  The  same  cries  on 
the  public  tlace^  half  an  hour  before,  would 
have  made  him  king  of  Naples. 

The  ex-monarch  now  followed  Mattel  to 
the  little  room  allotted  to  him  as  his  future 
prison,  where  he  busied  himself  in  giving 
minute  orders  respecting  dress  and  other 
unimportant  matters. 

At  nearly  the  same  time  General  Nun- 
ziante  arrived  from  Santo  Tropea  with  3000 
men.  Murat  was  delighted  at  again  seeing 
an  old  brother  officer ;  but  he  instantly  per- 
ceived, from  the  cold  manner  of  the  other, 
that  he  was  before  a  judge,  and  that  the  gen- 
eral's visit  was  not  one  of  friendship,  but  to 
obtain  information.  Murat  confinea  himself 
to  sayinsf  that  he  was  on  his  woy  from  Cor- 
sica to  Trieste,  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the 
Empernr  of  Austria,  when  he  was  driven  into 
Pizzo  by  stress  of  feather,  and  compelled  to 
land  to  procure  water  and  provisions.  To 
all  other  questions  he  refused  to  give  an  an- 
swer, and  closed  the  conversation  by  asking 
the  general  if  he  could  lend  him  a  suit  of 
clothes  to  appear  in  on  quitting  the  hath. 
The  general  took  the  hint  and  left  him.  In 
ten  minutes  afterwards  Murat  received  a 
complete  uniform,  in  which  he  dressed  him- 
selfl  and  ordering  pen  and  paper,  wrote  an 
account  of  his  capture  and  detention  to  the 
Austrian  general  in  Naples,  the  British  am- 
bassador and  his  wife.  Tired  by  the  task,  he 
approached  the  window,  threw  it  open,  and 
looked  out.  It  afforded  him  a  view  of  the 
spot  where  he  had  been  captured.  Two 
men  were  busily  engaged  in  digging  a  hole 
in  the  sand.  Presently  they  entered  a  cot- 
tage hard  by,  and  returned,  bearing  with 
them  a  dead  body.  The  king  in  an  instant 
(though  the  corpse  was  perfectly  naked)  re- 
cognized the  hand'Ome  features  of  the  younsr 
aid-de-camp,  Campna.  The  fcene,  viewed 
from  a  prison  window  by  the  fast-closing 
shades  of  evening,  the  thoughts  of  the  cap< 
tive,  as  he  saw  one  so  young,  who  had  died 
to  serve  him,  thus  ignobly  buried,  the  cere- 
mony unhallowed  by  the  rites  of  religion,  far 
from  hb  home  and  all  dear  to  him,  so  much 
overcame  the  beholder,  that  he  burst  into 
tears.  In  this  state  General  Nunziante 
found  him.  His  look  expressed  his  astonish- 
ment, when  Murat  hastily  exclaimed,  "  Yes, 
I  am  in  tears;  I  am  not  ashamed  of  them. 
They  are  shed  for  one,  young,  ardent  and 
generous,  whose  mother  committed  him  to 
my  care,  and  who  now  lies  yonder  buried 
like  a  dog."  The  general  came  tn  summon 
his  prisoner  to  dinner.  Murat  followed  to 
another  room  where  the  meal  had  been  pre« 


pared.  He,  however,  coald  touch  nothing ; 
the  scene  he  had  just  witnessed  had  com- 
pletely overcome  the  heart  of  him  who  had 
viewed  thousands  perish  around  him,  without 
a  sigh,  on  the  plains  of  Aboukir,  Eyiaw,  and 
Moscow. 

Leaving  the  meal  untasted,  Murat  returned 
to  his  room.  A  sort  of  ftscination  seemed  to 
draw  him  to  the  window,  which  overlooked 
the  burial-place  of  his  young  friend.  Though 
for  a  while  he  had  not  moral  courage  to 
throw  open  the  casement,  yet  at  length,  over- 
coming his  repugnance,  he  dkl  sa  Two  dogs 
were  ousily  scraping  up  the  sand  from  the 
grave  where  the  wAy  lay;  they  actually 
reached  it  The  ex-king  could  bear  no 
more;  he  threw  himself  on  his  bed  in  his 
clothes ;  but  about  day-break  again  rose,  and 
undressed  himself,  and  returned  to  his  couch, 
fearful  lest  his  enemies  might  attribute  his 
agitation  to  fear  for  his  own  fate. 

At  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  13th 
of  October,  Captain  Slratti  entered  the  king's 
prison.  He  found  him  in  his  bed  asleep,  and 
desirous  not  to  awake  him,  was  quitting  the 
room,  when  he  upset  a  chair.  The  noise 
disturbed  Murat,  who  started  up,  and  de^ 
maoded  the  captain's  business.  Strattl  was 
80  overcome,  however,  that  he  was  unable  to 
reply.  The  ex-king  therefore  proceeded — 
"  You  have  received  ordeis  from  Naples :  is 
it  not  sol" 

•*  Yes,  sire,"  murmured  Stratti. 

"  What  do  they  conUin !" 

"  Orders  for  your  majesty's  trial.** 

**And  who  are  to  be  my  judges,  if  you 
please  1  Where  can  they  find  my  eouals  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  me?  If  they  look  upon 
me  as  a  king,  I  most  be  tried  by  my  brother 
sovereigns  ;^if  as  a  marshal  of  France,  my 
fate  can  only  be  decided  on  by  ofiicers  of  that 
rank ;  if  even  as  a  mere  general,  none  less 
than  a  general  can  sit  on  the  bench  of  my 
judges.*' 

**As  a  public  enemy,  sire,  you  may  be 
tried  by  an  ordinary  court-martial.  AH  re- 
bels, without  respect  to  rank,  maybe  brought 
before  such  a  tribunal.  The  law  was  framed 
by  yourself." 

**Yes,  against  brigands;  not,  sir,  against 
crowned  heads.  However,  I  am  ready :  they 
may  assassinate  me  as  soon  as  they  like." 

**  Would  you  not  wish  to  hear  the  names 
of  the  members?" 

**  Yes,  it  is  as  well ;  it  must  be  a  curious 
list     Read  on :  I'm  all  attention." 

When  he  had  done,  the  king,  turning  to 
him  with  a  bitter  smile,  merely  observed, 
**  It  is  well :  they  seem  to  have  taken  every 
precaution.*' 

"How  so,  sire?" 

"Can't  you  perceive  that  every  member 
named*  with  the  exception  of  Francesco  Frio^ 
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oweshifl  rank  to  roe?  Naturally  they  will 
fear  being  accused  of  partialitj  if  they  decide 
io  my  favor.*' 

*^  sire,  why  not  appear  personally  before 
them,  and  plead  your  own  cause  V 

•*  Silence,  sir — silence :  Such  a  court,  I 
still  maintain,  is  incompetent:  I  should  con- 
sider myself  degraded  if  I  pleaded  before  it 
I  am  aware  that  I  cannot  save  my  life :  at 
least,  then,  allow  me  to  save  the  dignity  of 
my  crown." 

At  this  moment  Francesco  Frio  entered. 
He  interrogated  him.  His  first  question  was 
touching  his  name,  his  age,  his  country? 
Murat  suddenly  started  up.  cried  with  all  the 
etern  dignity  he  was  capable  of  assuming, 
^  I  am  Joachim  Napoleon,  king  of  the  Two 
Sicilies;  and  I  command  you  instantly  to 
leave  the  room."  The  abashed  inquisitor 
immediately  retired. 

Murat  now  arose,  and  putting  on  his  panta- 
loons,  sat  down  and  wrote  a  mont  affectionate 
letter  to  his  wife;  left  hrs  children  his  dying 
blessing;  and  cutting  off  a  lock  of  his  hair, 
enclos^  it  in  his  letter. 

Nunziante  now  entered.  "  Swear  to  roe, 
general,  as  a  husband  and  a  father,"  cried 
Sin  rat,  as  he  folded  op  the  epistle,  **  that  you 
will  faithfully  forward  this  letter." 

**  By  my  honor !"  said  the  general,  deeply 
overcome. 

**  Come,  general,  bear  up,"  resumed  Mu- 
rat, in  a  lively  tone;  we  are  soldiers,  and 
used  to  death.  I  ask  but  one  favor :  allow 
me  to  give  the  word  of  command  to  the  exe- 
cution party.*'  l*he  general  instantly  as- 
sented. Frio  now  returned,  bearing  with 
him  the  sentence  of  the  court.  **  R^d  it," 
said  Murat,  coldly,  well  divining  what  it 
was :  **  I  am  ready  to  listen  to  it."  Frio  con* 
sented.  The  ex-king  had  correctly  foreseen 
his  fate.  With  the  exception  of  a  single 
voice,  the  court  had  unanimously  adjudged 
him  worthy  of  death. 

When  it  was  concluded,  he  turned  to 
Nunziante— ** General,  believe,  I  clearly  dis- 
tingtiish  between  the  author  of  my  fiite  and 
the  mere  instruments.  I  could  never  have 
believed  Ferdinand  capable  of  allowing  me 
to  be  shot  like  a  dog.  But  enough  of  this. 
At  what  hour  is  my  execution  to  take  place?" 

**  Fix  it  yourself,  sire,"  replied  the  general. 

Murat  pulled  out  his  watch ;  but,  by  acci- 
dent, the  back  presented  itself  instead  of  the 
face.  On  it  was  painted  a  superb  miniature 
of  the  ex-^ueen. 

*«  Ah,  look  here !"  said  Murat,  addressing 
Nunziante ;  **  look  at  this  picture  of  my  wife. 
You  knew  her:  is  it  not  like?"  He  kissed 
k,  and  returned  the  watch  in  his  fob. 

^  At  what  hour!"  demanded  Fria 

**  Ah,  by  the  by,  I  had  forgotten,"  said 
Marat,  eheerfully  smiling.    ''I  bad  forgot- 


ten why  1  bad  pulled  out  my  wateh ;  but  the 
likeness  of  Caroline  chased  away  all  other 
ideas,"  and  he  looked  at  it  "  It  is  now  past 
three  o'clock :  wil  I  four  suit  you  ?  I  only  ask 
fifteen  minutes.    Have  you  any  objection  ?" 

Frio  bowed  and  left  the  room.  Nunziante 
was  fbllowing  him— 

**Stay,  my  friend:  shall  I  not  see  yon 
again  ?" 

'*  My  orders  are,  that  1  ahonld  be  present 
at  your  execution,  sire;  but  I  feel  I  have  not 
courage  to  obey  them." 

^  Well,  then,  do  not  distress  your  feelings : 
do  not  be  present.  Still,  I  should  like  to 
embrace  vou  once  more  before  I  die." 

"  I  will  meet  you  on  the  road," 

*'  Thank  you.  Now  leave  me  to  my  medi« 
tationsi." 

After  seeing  the  priests,  to  whom  be  gave 
a  written  certificate  that  he  died  in  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  Murat  threw  himself  on  his  bed, 
and  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  remained 
meditating,  doubtlessly  reviewing  his  past 
life  from  the  moment  when  he  quitted  the 
alehouse  in  which  he  was  born,  to  the  period 
when  he  entered  a  palace  as  its  sovereign. 
Suddenly  starting  up,  he  seemed  to  shake  off 
his  gloomy  tlipughts,  and  approaching  a  mir- 
ror, began  to  arrange  his  hair.  Wedded  to 
death  from  his  infancy,  he  seemed  anxious  to 
deck  himself  in  the  most  becoming  manner 
now  that  he  was  about  to  meet  it. 

Four  o*clock  struck.  Murat  himself  opened 
the  door.  General  Nunziante  was  waiting 
outside. 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  ex-king;  "you 
have  kept  your  word.  God  bless  you ;  good 
by.    You  need  follow  me  no  further." 

The  general  threw  himself  sobbing  into 
his  arms. 

"Come,  come,  do  not  thus  give  way  to 
your  feelings.  Take  example  from  roe:  1 
am  perfectly  calm." 

This  coolness  on  the  part  of  the  victim  so 
overcame  Nunziante,  that,  starting  from  his 
embrace,  the  general  rushed  from  the  house, 
flying  along  the  shore  like  a  madmsn. 

The  king  now  proceeded  to  the  courtjrard, 
where  every  preps  ration  for  his  execution 
had  been  made.  Nine  men  and  a  corporal 
were  ranged  close  to  the  door  of  the  council 
chamber.  In  front  of  them  was  a  wall  twelve 
feet  high.  Three  yards  from  this  wall  there 
was  a  single  raised  step.  Murat  instantly 
perceived  its  purpose,  and  placed  himself  on 
it,  thus  towering  about  one  foot  above  the 
soldiers  who  were  to  shoot  him.  Once  there, 
he  tqok  out  his  handkerchief,  kissed  the  pic- 
ture of  his  wife,  and  fixing  his  eyes  steadily 
on  the  party,  desired  them  to  load.  When 
he  gave  the  order  to  fire,  five  only  of  the  nine 
obeyed.  Murat  remained  untouched.  The 
soldiers  bad  purposely  fired  over  his  head. 
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It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  lion  coor* 
as^  of  the  hero  showed  itself— that  intrepid 
coolness  for  which  he  had  ever  been  famed. 
Not  a  single  feature  was  disturbed.  He  stood 
perfectly  steady  and  unmoved,  as  with  a  smile 
of  melancholy  gratitude  he  addressed  them. 

*«  TbuikSi  my  friends— a  thousand  thanks; 
but  as,  sooner  or  later,  you  will  be  compelled 
to  aim  directly  at  me,  do  not  prolong  my 
agony.  All  I  ask  of  you  is,  to  fire  strai^rht 
at  my  heart,  and  avoid,  if  possible,  wounding 
me  in  the  fiice.  Come,  let  us  begin  again  ;** 
and  once  more  he  went  through  everv  word 
of  command.  At  the  word  **  fire,"  be  fell 
pierced  by  eight  balls,  without  a  struggle, 
without  a  sigh,  without  letting  the  watch 
fall  that  he  held  in  his  lefl  hand. 

The  soldiers  took  up  the  corpse,  and  laid 
It  on  the  same  bed  in  which  he  had  laid  down 
in  health  and  strength  some  ten  minutes  be- 
fore. A  captain's  guard  was  placed  on  the 
door. 

That  night  a  stranger  presented  himself, 
and  demanded  admittance  to  the  room.  The 
sentinel  refnsed.  He  desired  to  speak  with 
the  commandant  To  him  he  showed  an 
order  for  his  free  entry.  The  commandant, 
as  he  read  it,  shuddered  with^  disgust,  and 
expressed  great  surprise.  The  perusal,  bow- 
ever,  over,  he  conducted  the  man  to  the 
death-chamber. 

**  Allow  Signer  Luigi  to  pass,**  said  he  to 
the  sentinel.  The  soldier  presented  arnu  to 
the  commandant    Luigi  entered. 

Ten  minutes  afterwards,  Luigi  came  out, 
carrying  some  object  in  a  pocket-handker- 
chief stained  with  blood.  What  it  was  the 
sentinel  could  not  distinguish. 

An  hour  afterwards,  the  undertaker  enter- 
ed, bearing  the  coffin  intended  for  the  king*s 
remains.  No  sooner  had  the  man,  however, 
crossed  the  threshold,  then  in  an  accent  of 
indescribable  horror  he  called  out  to  the  sol- 
dier, who  rushed  in  to  learn  the  cau$e  of  his 
terror.  The  man,  unable  to  speak,  pointed 
to  a  headless  corpse.  On  the  death  of  Fer- 
dinand, in  a  private  closet  in  his  bed  room 
this  head  was  discovered,  preserved  in  spirits 
of  wine.  The  reason  was  thus  explained  by 
General  T :— 

*'  As  Murat  was  put  to  death  in  an  obscure 
comer  of  Calabria,  Ferdinand  continually 
teared  some  imposter  would  spring  up,  and 
assuming  his  name  and  appearance,  raise  the 
standard  of  rebellion.  The  real  head  was 
therefore  always  preserved  to  confront  and 
coaibond  any  &1m  pretender  to  the  throne, 
by  proving  the  death  of  Joachim  Murat*' 

Eight  days  after  the  execution  at  Pizao, 
each  man  concerned  in  it  received  his  re- 
ward. Trenta  Capelli  was  made  Colonel, 
General  Nunziante  was  created  a  marquis, 
and  Luigi  died  of  poison ! 


[From  tlM  Oqoawka  BpceUtor.] 

LOUISA    WILLIAMS; 

OR,  THE  ORPHAN  BOUND  GIRL. 

BT  MBS.  P.  FARIfXB, 

OHAPTBR  L 

SovB  thirty-five  years  ago  might  have 
been  seen,  in  the  then  infant  Queen  city,  a 
large  and  splendid  mansion,  delightfully  situ* 
ated  upon  a  sloping  lawn.  The  gravelled 
walks  were  tastei'uDy  ornamented  with  trees 
snd  shrubbery,  such  as  is  rarely  to  be  found 
in  a  newly  settled  country.  A  bright  green 
carpet  was  spread  out  undemeaUi,  dotted 
here  and  there  with  delicate  little  wild  flow- 
ers, sprung  up  as  in  defiance  of  their  more 
imposing  and  far-fetched  sisters.  It  was  a 
lovely  spot ;  the  lawn  stretchingr  far  away  to 
the  bank  of  the  calm  and  beautiful  Ohio,  the 
most  enchanting  of  our  western  waters, 
winding  its  way  between  two  bold  and 
craggy  hills,  and  smooth  grassy  vales;  alter- 
nately changing  the  scenery  from  the  bold 
and  sublime  to  tne  calm  and  quiet  lowlands, 
where  the  pioneer's  cottage  had  already 
domesticated  many  of  those  wild  yet  lovely 
gardens  of  nature.  On  the  right  of  the 
lawn  was  a  small  stream  which  came  madly 
leaping  onward,  hemmed  in  between  two 
high  bills,  which  closely  guarded  their  pri» 
oner  till  they  saw  it  plunge  into  the  Ohio 
and  disappear. 

On  the  lef^  towered  a  high  hill  crowned 
with  a  variety  of  foret^t  trees,  on  which  the 
eye  might  rest  after  becoming  wearied  with 
the  glare  of  the  city.  Vf  ho,  but  has  expe« 
rienced  a  thrill  of  pleasure  after  being  pent 
up  within  the  walls  of  that  city  from  morning 
until  night,  wearied  and  worn  with  anxiety 
and  toil,  as  he  came  forth  and  feasted  his  eye 
on  that  scenery  just  as  the  sun  had  paused  to 
kiss  the  green  tree-tope,  snd  robe  them  in  his 
golden  mantle,  ere  he  sunk  to  his  nightly 
slumbers? 

Within  the  break&st  parlor  of  that  man- 
sion, one  lovely  spring  morning,  minrht  have 
been  seen  a  lad^  and  a  gentleman.  The 
lady's  form  was  tall  and  commanding ;  her 
features  regular,  but  &oo»ewhat  stern,  and 
might  have  made  considerable  pretensions  to 
beauty  had  they  been  less  masculine.  Her 
step  displayed  a  firmness  and  hauteur  not  to 
be  misuken.  Her  age,  to  ail  appearance, 
about  thirty.  'i*he  gentlero«n,  who  sat  si- 
lently contemplating  a  cup  of  coffee,  appeared 
at  least  ten  years  her  elder,  was  rather  abovo 
the  middle  size,  thick  set,  with  a  strong 
muscular  frame,  which,  to  all  appearance^ 
had  at  «ome  former  time,  been  intimately 
acquainted  with  active  labor;  though  now 
dressed  in  a  finer  garb  than  that  worn  by 
mechanics.    His  dark  eyes  were  deeply  aeti 
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tod  overhuaf  br  a  ]Air  of  AtLf^gj  browsi 
which  hihd  alretdy  been  slightly  frosted ;  his 
forehead  was  broad  but  not  high^  retreating 
nther  abruptly  from  the  projecting  browf>  to 
a  high  crown  which  overlooked  Die  whole 
structure,  Ao  unusutl  prominence  in  the 
rear  of  etch  tetaple  was  partially  concealed 
fay  a  thick  crop  of  dark  yet  elightly  silvered 
locks.  Hie  features,  though  hard,  were 
lather  food  looking,  yet  like  thote  of  his 
companion,  left  an  unpleasant  impression  on 
the  rail  id  of  the  close  observer.  His  mind 
appeared  entirely  absorbed  in  the  subject 
which  then  engaged  it,  for  his  wife  had 
finished  her  last  cup  of  otfiTee,  and  was 
quietly  looking  over  the  morning  paper, 
which  he  had  apparently  forgotten.  At 
length,  raising  has  eyes  to  his  companion, 
whUe  his  head  still  rested  on  his  band,  he 
enquired — 

^  Hebecca,  who  is  that  young  man  who 
app<>ars  so  attentive  to  Louisa  of  late  V 

**  Indeed,  I  cannot  tell;  you  know  as  much 
tbout  him  as  I  da  I  have  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  inquire  his  name.*' 

**  He  must  be  a  stranger  in  the  city,  for  I 
never  saw  him  till  quite  lately,  and  to  speak 

Jilain,  I  do  not  like  bis  lookB,'^said  Mr.  Lang- 
jf  (fbr  that  W'is  the  gentleman's  name)  while 
his  contracted  brow,  and  firmly  chised  lips, 
indicated  the  truth  of  this  last  remark. 

**  I  have  never  thought  enou?h  about  him 
to  observe  him  closely/'  paid  Mra  Langly. 
*'  For  what  do  you  suspect  him  1" 

**  For  being  far  superior  to  a  poor  bound 
girl^'^mdd  Mr.  I^ngly,  placng  particular 
emphasis  on  the  last  three  words. 

**  i  have  no  apprehension  tliat  a  poor  igno- 
rant girl  lik?  her  will  be  likely  to  win  the 
griod  graces  of  one  much  above  her  station, 
yet  I  must  acknowledge  that  her  beauty  has 
made  roe  feel  rather  suspicious  at  times.  1 
wish  1  conld  prevent  her  going  out  at  all ; 
bat  1  thought  her  handi$ome  features  would 
not  attract  attention  in  a  shabby  drera." 
*  *«  There  may  possibly  be  stronger  attraction 
than  mere  looks,"  said  Mr.  langly,  as  he 
fixed  his  meaning  g^ze  upon  his  wife,  while 
she  opened  her  eyes  at  if  a  new  idea  had 
crossed  her  mind. 

**  It  cannot  be  po-ssible.** 

^  There  is  scarcely  anything  impotsihlt  in 
these  days,"  replied  the  husband ;  **  but  one 
thing  \  am  determined  on.'.' 

••And  what  is  that T 

**  If  Louisa  marries  at  all  she  shall  have  a 
husband  of  my  own  choosing.  But  1  wish 
you  to  foee  no  time  in  ascertaining,  if  possible, 
who  this  stranger  is,"  said  he,  as  ho  arott 
fiom  the  table  and  left  the  room. 

After  he  had  gone,  Mrs.  lisngly  sat  some 
minutes  in  deep  meditation;  at  length  the 
arose  and  hastily  rang  the  bell    In  a  &w 
Vm.  i.-»-irf  *si-Bt 


momenta  the  door  opened,  and  a  young  girl, 
not  over  seventeen  years  of  age,  entered  the 
room.  Her  slender  ibrm  was  indeed  fault- 
less, although  clad  in  a  coarse  frock  with  the 
sleeves  turned  back  to  the  elbow,  displaying 
an  arm  which  the  roost  delicate  parlor  occu* 
pant  might  be  proud  to  exhibit  Her  face  at 
first  sight  might  be  considered  only  good 
looking,  yet  on  a  ck)ser  examination  it  was 
indeed  biindsome ;  but  I  shall  not  attempt  a 
description,  knowing  my  inability  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  fair  being  before  u&  we  will  let 
the  reader  fancy  what  she  or  he  thinks  most 
perfect  in  female  loveiinetv,  excepting  it  fine 
features,  and  then  modestly  assure  them  that 
their  imagination  has  scarcely  done  justice  to 
liouisi  W  illiama  Her  manners  sppeared  to 
partake  of  her  beauty,  rather  than  her  sta- 
tion. And  her  very  tbot-iall  sent  forth  an 
echo  of  self-respect  unusual  to  one  in  her 
station. 

**  Louisa,"  said  Mrs.  Langly,  as  the  former 
commenced  removing  the  breakfast  dishes, 
**  who  is  that  young  man  that  calls  on  you  so 
often  of  late  !** 

Louisa  casta  timid  gl^oe  at  Mrs.  Langly, 
as  if  to  read  her  motives  fbr  asking  the  ques- 
tion— but  she  saw  at  once  so  much  determi- 
nation express^  in  her  stern  gaze,  that  she 
felt  nothing  like  an  equivocal  answer  would 
suffice.  Summoning  her  courage,  she  firmly 
replied,  **  His  name  is  Heniy  Wilson." 

^  Where  is  he  from,  and  how  came  you 
acquiinted  with  him  1  * 

^  His  native  place,  1  believe,  is  Philtdel- 
ia;    I  was  introduced    to   hira  at  Mis. 
hiie's,  where  he  boards." 
**  What  buM0&«  does  he  follow  ?" 
» Indeed  I  cannot  tell,  fbr  I  never  heard 
him  say." 
**  How  long  has  he  been  in  the  city  1" 
**  Only  a  few  weeks,  I  believe." 
** Thenit  would  seem  bin  business  is  hunt- 
ing a  vme,"  said  Mra  langly,  as  i4ie  fixed 
her  penetrating  eyes  full  on  Louisa,  who, 
notwithstanding  her  own  firmness,  quailed 
beneath  it  at  though  she  had  encountered  an 
evil  spirit    Hastily  gathering  up  a  salver 
of  disbesi  she  wss  about  to  leave  the  room  to 
avoid  furiher  questkmiqg,  when  Mrs.  Langly 
ordered  her  to  stopi 

•*  I  presume,"  said  she^  **  he  has  told  you 
thus  much  of  his  businpss,  at  lean." 

**  He  iiat  nevor  hinted  auch  a  thing  to  roe," 
said  Lpuirt,  as  sb^  again  attempted  to  reach 
the  door,  an4  this  time  tticbeed<4  in  making 
her  escape. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  Louisa  did 
not  spend  a  v«y  eomfurtable  day  after  her 
morning  tdventure ;  yet  there  was  nothing 
aaid  to  her  that  day  upon  the  subject  But 
still  she  felt  a  preteritknent  that  the  afiair 
would  not  and  thiii.    Mr%  Langiy^t  look  ao4 
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manner  had  convinced  her  that  there  vna  a 
hidden  meaning  deeper  than  she  was  able  to 
fathom.  She  had  seen  Henry  Wilson  beveral 
times,  yet  she  had  not  thought  apoo  his  at- 
tentions only  as  connroon  civilities,  or  a  wish 
to  while  away  an  idle  hoar.  But  now  the 
more  she  considered  the  subject,  the  more 
she  imagined  she  could  discover  a  slight 
preference  existing  on  both  sides,  which  was 
anything  but  unpleasant 


OBAPTKR  n. 

^  My  dear,  have  you  gained  any  mfbrma* 
tion  upon  the  subject  we  were  speak  mg  of 
this  morning  V*  paid  Mr.  Langly,  ashe  seated 
himsielf  at  the  dinner  table. 

**  Very  little,**  replied  his  wife ;  who  then 
repeated  the  conversation  that  bad  passed 
between  Louisa  and  herself. 

**  A  stranger,  and  from  Philadelphia !"  re- 
peated Mr.  Langly,  who,  for  several  minutes 
seemed  pursuing  a  train  of  thoughts  which 
were  of  no  very  pleasant  nature,  judging 
from  his  troubled  countenance  and  firmly 
eompresf>ed  lips;  at  length,  arousing  from 
the  reverie  into  which  he  nad  fallen,  he  said — 

**  Rebecca,  I  fear  this  may  prove  a  serious 
matter.  Can  it  be  that  old  Afrs.  Dennis  is 
still  living,  and  this  Wilson  is  acquainted 
with  her?  1  had  hoped  she  was  dead  long 
ago,  but  I  fear  now  she  has  lived  long  enough 
to  tell  the  secret,  for  I  cannot  be  deceived  in 
this  stranger;  he  is  well  educated,  although 
be  tries  to  conceal  it ;  yet  there  is  a  grace 
and  dignity  in  his  bearmg  that  belongeth  not 
to  a  laborer." 

*«  What  course  is  it  best  for  us  to  pursue?" 
inquired  the  wif«*,  who  appeared  as  much 
interested  as  her  husband.  • 

**  Keep  perf*  ctly  silent,    I  will  watch  an 


motives  nyre  accu- 


opportunity  to  converse  with  him,  and  then  I 

may  be  able  to  read  his 

rately." 

He  did  not  have  to  wait  long,  for  that 
evening  Henrv  Wilson  called  to  see  Louisa, 
and  Mr.  Linglv  managed  to  draw  him  into 
convorration,  though  reluctantly  on  the  young 
man's  part,  who  tried  in  vain  to  avoid  a 
genteel  quizzing.  Heniy  thought  he  under- 
stood his  questioner,  though  he  feigned  as 
much  Ijjnnrance  as  possible.  **Can  it  be 
that  he  suspicions  me  ?"  thought  he,  as  Mr. 
Lansfly  rose  to  leave  the  room,  with  a  dark 
frown  on  his  brow,  which  he  strove  to  conceal, 
as  he  very  politely  bade  him  good  evening. 

Henry  Wiiaon  was  a  young  man  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  of  a  tall  but  firm 
build.  His  countenance  wore  an  open  and 
pleasant  e.xpression.  His  noble  brow  bore 
evident  marks  of  a  high  order  of  intellect 
and  generosity ;  although  he  tried  to  conceal 
it^beneath  a  mass  of  dark  brown  hair,  which 


to  all  appearance  had  beeii  much  neglect'  d 
of  late.  His  dn^^ss  seemed  to  sliroiid  hm  firm 
in  a  deep  mjrstery ;  it  was  coane  and  sloven* 
iy,  and  none  but  a  penetrating  eye  would  be 
likely  to  see  aught  save  a  mechaniv  or  com* 
mon  laborer  in  the  outward  appearance  of 
the  stranger.  But  Mr.  Lang)y*s  eye  was  too 
keen,  and  his  interest  too  deeply  involved,  to 
be  easily  imposed  upon.  He  had  studied 
man  too  deeply  to  be  thrown  off  his  goard 
by  that  which  can  be  thrown  off  or  resumed 
at  leisure.  It  may  well  be  imagined  then, 
that  he  returned  to  the  sitting  room  with  u 
viper  at  his  heart,  which  had  already  com- 
menced its  wort. 

•*  Well,  what  did  you  make  of  him?"  said 
Mrs.  Langly,  as  soon  as  her  husband  closed 
the  door ;  yet,  had  she  looked  into  his  fit ce  for 
a  single  moment,  the  quesiion  would  have 
been  answered  ere  it  was  asked. 

••  Make  of  him !  Why,  just  what  I  ex- 
pected." 

**Do  you  think  he  knows  anything  about 
it?" 

^  I  am  confident  that  he  knows  more  than 
I  would  have  him  or  anv  one  else  to  know." 

•♦  Did  you  ask  him  if  he  knew  any  person 
by  the  name  of  Dennis,  in  Philadelphia?" 

^l  did,  but  he  avoided  the  question  aa 
much  as  possible,  by  remarking  that  he  be- 
lieved there  were  several  persons  there  by 
that  name ;  but  I  not  ced  his  eye  rested  on 
me  with  a  peculiar  expression  while  he  spake, 
and  that  look  revealed  all.** 

"What  is  to  be  done?" 

*<  D«  ne !  why  I  can  head  hiip  yet" 

-How?" 

"  You  know  it  will  be  nearly  a  year  before 
Louisa  is  of  age ;  in  the  meantime,  I  can 
marry  her  to  whom  T  please ;  but  she  must 
be  prevented  from  seeing  this  Wi^on  again, 
or  all  is  tost  You  had  better  go  immedi- 
ately and  order  her  to  b»^." 

It  was  a  calm  and  lovelv  night,  the  moon 
shone  with  unrivalled  splendor;  the  nev( 
blown  loses  filled  the  air  with  their  sweet 
odor,  while  in  the  distance  might  be  heard 
the  murmuring  of  the  streamlet  as  it  hurried 
onward  to  its  dtfstination  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Ohio.  Henry  Wilson  and  Looisa  Williamft 
were  seated  under  the  little  back  porch,  as 
if  to  enjoy  the  delicious  night  air,  which  at 
this  season  comes  loaded  with  delicate  per- 
fume&  Yet  they  heeded  it  not,  for  their 
minds  had  received  food  of  a  far  unplensanter 
natiRe.  But  as  yet  neither  had  spoken  of 
that  which  weighed  upon  their  spirits.  Thej 
were  suddenly  aroused  from  their  meditations 
by  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Langly,  reminding 
LouLsa  that  it  was  time  to  close  the  doors 
and  retire.  Henry  felt  no  surprise  at  this 
sndden  warning,  for  he  understood  it  alL 
He  %xom  and  whispered  a  fbw  words  la 
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hanMs  ear,  nod  bade  ber  good  evening. 
Siowly  wending  bis  way  towards  bis  lodg- 
ings, he  ruminated  deeply  upon  the  coun>e  he 
Kad  now  to  adopt;  but  ere  be  reached  bis 
own  room,  his  mind  was  made  up.  . 

Loiii;«  reti'ed  to  her  bed,  her  thoughts 
filled  with  a  thousand  btrange  fiincies.  Tlie 
few  words  Henry  had  whimpered  in  her  ear 
made  a  deep  impression  on  her  mhid.  There 
was  some  secret  connected  witli  all  she  saw 
and  heard,  which  she  could  not  fathom.  She 
had  noted  all  that  had  passed  between  Henry 
and  ber  guardian  with  deep  interest  And 
bv  what  Iwd  already  passed,  together  with 
toe  request  Henry  bad  made  at  parting,  she 
guessed  at  what  he  had  already  divined,  that 
all  farther  intercourse  would  be  prohibited. 
It  was  not  until  a  late  hour  that  she  could 
compose  herself  to  sleep;  and  when,  at 
length,  Fhe  fell  into  a  troubled  slumber, 
strange  dreams  visited  her  pillow. 

Notwithstanding  her  broken  slumbers, 
Louif>a  wan  astirlong  before  any  other  indi- 
vidual about  the  bouso,  save  the  errand  boy. 
She  felt  a  constant  dread  of  meeting  ber 
guardian,  which  made  ber  heart  beat  vio 
lently  at  every  foot-fall  that  met  her  ear. 
But  she  had  firmly  resolved  that  be  the  con- 
sequence what  it  might,  she  would  not  be 
forced  to  any  mtAsure  that  her  judgment 
condemned. 

As  Louisa  anticipated,  she  was  asked  a 
variety  of  questions  concerning  her  new  ac- 
quaintance, when  she  was  summoned  to 
remove  the  break&ft  things;  and  the  scene 
wound  up  by  b^r  receiving  positive  orders 
not  to  spo'k  to  Henry  Wilson  again  under  a 
penalty  of  severe  ponishmenL  While  to 
give  their  severity  a  plausible  coloring,  they 
bad  represented  him  as  a  low,  base  villain, 
who  was  seeking  her  ruin.  Although  phe 
dkl  not  believe  it,  yet  there  was  something 
Fo  reasonable  in  such  a  conclusion,  that  it 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  her  mind.  She 
had  penetriiion  enough  to  diranver  that  hi:« 
intellectual  acquis  tions  were  &r  superior  to 
her  own,  and  that  he  had  been  well  bred,  if 
not  highly  educated.  She  could  discover 
nothing  which  placed  him  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing  with  her^lf  save  bis  dress.  But  he  had 
not  mentioned  his  circumstances  to  her,  or 
his  future  pro^pectF,  farther  than  that  he 
thought  of  purchasing  a  email  farm  in  the 
country. 

Not  a  word,  or  act,  bad  escaped  him  to 
arouse  suspicion  that  his  motive  in  visiting 
ber  WAS  not  of  the  purest  kind.  Although  a 
poor  orphan,  thrown  penniless  upon  the  world 
m  her  e&rlie^t  infHUcy,  and  compelled  to  mil 
incessAntty  for  her  food  and  a  scanty  supply 
of  clothing,  yet  she  possessed  a  natural  dig- 
nity of  character,  which  raised  her  mi»i 
above  the  degrading  influences  of  her  station. 


Her  spirit,  although  considerably  subdued, 
bad  not  been  broken ;  and  often,  while  cast- 
ing her  eve  to  the  future,  she  imagined  she 
could  see  better  days  in  store  for  her ;  and  it 
would  not  be  surprising,  if  her  late  acquaint- 
ance with  Henry  Wilson  bad  not  revived 
those  plessing  anticipations  in  all  their  bril- 
liancy. The  unlooked  lor  blow  which  ber 
guardian  had  now  given  to  her  bright  hop  a, 
would  have  crushed  one  of  less  moral  firm- 
ness; but  she  felt  assured  there  was  One 
above  who  bad  promised  to  be  a  father  to  the 
fatherless,  and  who  would  not  forsake  her  in 
her  most  tryiug  hour. 

CRAPTKR  IIL 

^RAT  night  Louisa  repaired  to  ber  room 
at  an  early  hour,  but  not  to  sleep.  Extin- 
guit^hing  the  lamp,  she  seated  herself  at  th4^ 
casement  with  the  appearance  of  one  deeply 
engaged  in  the  study  of  Astronomy.  Yet 
her  eyes  dkl  not  soar  heavenward,  only  at 
intervals,  to  see  how  far  the  bright  full  moon 
had  advanced  on  her  night's  jouruey-..8s  if 
she  was  measuring  time  by  its  progress. 
Presently,  her  eye  caught  a  figure  advancirr 
towards  the  bon'se,  and  disappear  beneath  a 
little  arbor  of  vine:>.  Louisa  waited  but  a 
few  moments  to  assure  herself  that  all  was 
quiet  about  the  hou$>e,  when  she  noiselessly 
glided  ou%  and  in  a  moment  bad  gained  the 
arbor  where  she  had  reen  the  well-known 
form  of  Henry  Wilson. 

*'You  have  not  disappointed  me,**  said 
Henry,  as  he  took  Loaisa  gently  by  the  hand, 
^  but  let  us  seek  a  sit fer  retreat  than  this,  for 
I  have  much  to  say.** 

Drawing  her  arm  within  his  own,  he  led 
her  ac«>«<  the  lawn.  The  moon  was  floatinff 
high  above,  and  threw  a  aoft  and  hew  tehinj 
smile  upon  the  green  and  dewy  earth,  and 
seemed,  by  her  clear  and  holy  radiance,  to 
invite  tbeoppre>8ed  hearts  to  unburthen  their 
weary  load  of  cares,  and  confide  them  all  to 
her  sacred  keeping.  Louisa  folt  this  win- 
ning influence  over  ber,  as  abe  wandered 
alonflr  unconscious  whither  her  steps  were 
leading,  till  they  reached  a  gn>ve  of  pines 
and  cedars,  which  skirt  the  fittle  creek  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  garden,  and 
seated  themselves  silently  on  one  of  the  rude 
benches  which  had  been  placed  there  fbr  the 
accommodation  of  visitors.  Henry  broke  the 
silence  by  inquiring,  why  his  companion  ap- 
peared  so  thoughtful  ? 

"  Perhaps  he  who  apnointed  this  private 
meeting  can  sruess,**  said  Louisa,  casting  a 
scrutinizing  look  upon  him,  in  order  to  read 
his  own  thoughts. 

<'  You  have  been  forbidden  to  see  me,  have 
you  not]*' 

«lhafe.*» 
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**  I  exp(*cted  as  much,  and  that  was  why  I 
appointed  thia  meeting.  I  saw  too  plainly 
that  my  visits  were  disagreeable  to  your 
guardian,  yet  I  hoped  they  were  not  so  to 
you.'* 

Henr3r  felt  the  hand  he  held  slightly  trem- 
ble, while  with  the  other,  Louisa  brushed 
away  a  tear-drop  that  started  unbidden  tuher 
eye.  Her  heart  was  too  full  to  pppak.  but 
she  did  not  withdraw  her  hand,  and  Henry 
felt  he  was  answered.  But  just  at  this  mo- 
ment, Louisa  saw  a  light  movinsr  about  the 
boose,  and  was  almost  stupified  with  ter- 
mor. ^  They  have  missed  mf*,**  she  said,  as 
she  darted  from  him  and  rushed  towards  the 
bouse,  only  hearing  the  words  **  to-morrow 
night'*  Happily  she  gained  her  own  room 
unobserved  ;  and,  as  no  one  came  to  it,  she 
Was  soon  aatiiified  of  her  mistake.  ^. 

Wo  will  leave  Louisa  to  her  slumbers, 
^hile  we  go  back  to  the  early  part  of  that 
evening,  and  listen  to  a  short  dialogue  in  Mr. 
Langly's  parlor. 

*^Well,  Rebecca,  I  have  my  plans  in  re- 
spect to  Louisa,  all  nicely  laid ;  to-morrow  I 
will  fire  the  train  and  see  how  it  takes,**  said 
Mr.  Latigly  to  his  wift*,  as  he  seated  him- 
aelf  by  her  side  on  the  sofa. 

"  What  are  t^}ey  V*  she  eagerly  inquired. 

**  Louisa  must  marry  before  her  birth  day.** 

"Well." 

**  I  have  chosen  a  husband  for  her,  and  got 
bis  consent** 

•*  Who  is  iti** 

"  David  Grant*' 

Unfet>ling  as  Mrs.  Ifin^ly  was,  that  name 
oaiised  her  to  shudder.  '  ^  lielieve  me,**  said 
•be,  **  Louisa  will  never  marry  him.*' 

**  But  she  shall.'*  This  was  spoken  so  de- 
cidedly, that  she  was  silent  She  knew  thai 
if  her  husband  willed  it,  nothing  8hort*of  the 
interpot^ition  of  Providence  c«uld  prevent  ii. 

**  To-morrow  morning  I  tihali  inform  her 
of  my  wish ;  and  if  that  Wilson  has  not 
poisoned  her  ear,  1  think  I  can  h"ld  out  such 
inducements  as  will  make  her  accept  the 
oier  without  resorting  to  force.** 

**l  hope  you  mny  not  be  disappointed,** 
said  the  witb,  in  a  despairing  tone.  She 
knew  too  well  that  Louisa*s  feelings  must 
levolt  at  the  idea  of  marrying  a  man  who 
was  but  a  grade  above  an  idiot  But  she 
knew  how  much  depended  upon  her  marrying 
one,  over  whose  actions  they  could  hold  en- 
tire contfrtl — and  such  an  one  she  knew  David 
Grant  to  be — therefiire  she  thought  it  best  to 
carry  the  plan  into  execution,  if  possible; 
and,  doubtful  as  the  case  appeared,  dhe  de- 
termined to  leave  nothing  undone  that  she 
eould  do  to  forward  hor  husband*!)  plans.  On 
the  following  morning,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Jjangly 
K«d  finislied  his  oofiee,  a  sudden  jerk  of  the 
bell  told  Louisa  she  was  wanted  in  the  break- 


fast room.  A  sudden  tremor  seized  ber,  th9 
Yiahi  ehe  had  seen  the  night  previouF  flashed 
upon  her  mind— she  was  sure  she  Ind  been 
fiuspicioned  of  being  absent,  and  was  now 
summoned  before  the  &mily  tribunal  to  re- 
ceive her  sentence.  As  she  laid  ber  hand 
upon  the  Intch,  her  heart  beat  bo  violently 
that  it  threatened  to  deprive  her  of  breath; 
she  waited  a  moment  to  gain  composure,  and 
then  timidly  entered  the  room.  But  who 
shall  picture  her  astonishment,  when,  instead 
of  dark  frowns,  she  met  smiling  iaces,  and 
was  requested  very  blandly  to  be  seated. 

Mr.  Lanffly  had  very  prudently  adopted 
the  plan  or  persuasion  first,  and  force  after* 
wards.  Accordingly  he  had  a^^sumed  one  of 
those  most  gracious  smiles  ttie  fir^ft  and  last, 
thit  ever  shone  upon  the  poor  orphan.  but« 
instead  of  reassuring  her,  it  filled  her  mind 
with  darker  apprehensions.  Scarcely  con- 
scious of  what  she  did,  Louisa  dropped  into 
the  first  seat  that  ofiered  her  support 

**  Calm  yourself  child,**  said  Mr.  Langly, 
noticing  her  agitation.  **  I  have  something 
of  importance  to ^ communicate  to  you;  but 
first  I  would  inquire  if  Henry  Wilson  has 
made  any  proposition  to  you  1** 

••  He  has  not** 

**  He  has  not  asked  you  to  marry  him  1** 

"No.** 

'*  Believe  me,  child,  he  never  intends  to, 
as  I  told  you  before ;  he  only  intends  to  make 
a  fool  of  you.  I  know  from  his  very  look  he 
is  an  unprinciphni  libertme,  and  I  feel  it  my 
duty,  as  your  guardian,  to  put  a  stop  to  his 
liirther  imposition  by  repeating  the  reque>t| 
that  you  hnve  nothing  more  to  ^y  to  him. 
And  to  guard  you  against  a  similar  decep- 
tion, I  have  chosen  a  husband  for  you  who 
cannot  fail  to  make  you  hnppy.  I  will  give 
you  that  neat  liitle  cottage  on  Ludlow  street, 
and  furnish  it  handsomely ;  it  will  be  a  pf^r- 
feet  paradise.  What  say  you  to  the  proposal?^ 

Louisa  was  so  bewildered  by  what  she  hud 
just  heard,  that  she  was  completely  deprived 
of  speech ;  she  tried  to  connect  the  whole 
subj -ct  in  her  mind,  but  her  surprise  and 
agitation  had  thrown  her  reasoning  (acuities 
iuto  confusion. 

**  You  are  silent,  Louisa ;  perhaps  th^ 
name  of  your  future  husband  will  brini;  your 
speech*  it  is  David  Gr^nt— he  has  been  in 
love  with  you  for  a  lon^  time.  Yesterday 
he  asked  my  consent  to  addrei^s  you«  which  I 
not  only  gave,  but  promised  to  lay  bis  qase 
before  you  myself^  and  plead  it  for  him,  if 
neces8ary ;  but  I  am  sure  your  good  judgment 
will  not  req^lre  it** 

"  t  have  ordered  you  a  beautiful  set  of  sil- 
ver,** remarked  Mrs.  Langly,  persuasively, 
**  with  the  initials  L  G.  it  is  to  bo  executed 
in  the  latest  stile.** 

Poor  Louisa  looked  from  one  to  tbe  other* 
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but  a  thick  vapor  obecored  all  objects  frofn 
ber  skrht;  a  table  on  which  she  leaned  pre- 
vented her  from  falling  from  her  chair. 

••Do  you  wish  time  to  consiiier ihe  mat- 
ter ?**  eaid  her  guardian,  seeinir  she  hf  sitated. 
••Whjrdojroo  not  speak?"  added  he,  afrer 
another  minute  of  profound  silence. 

That  piercing,  and  riightly  ferocious  irase 
brought  Louisa  to  a  full  sense  of  her  situa- 
tion, and  caused  a  sudden  reaction  in  her 
entire  system.  Her  courage  and  self  posses- 
sion returned,  as  she  fixed  her  determined 
gaze  upon  her  unprincipled  guardian,  and 
returned  his  own  with  such  haughty  indijrna- 
tion,  that  he  was  forced  to  change  his  position 
ere  he  could  proceed. 

••  Have  yon  made  up  your  mind  ?"  he  again 
asked,  as  he  paced  up  and  down  the  room, 
and  cast  another  scrutinizing  look  at  the 
chansred  appearance  of  Louisa. 

••To  what  1" 

••  17)  accept  the  husband,  the  house,  and 
the  furniture." 

*•  I  have  no  objection  to  the  house  and  fur- 
niture, but  the  husband  I  shall  decline/* 

«•  But  you  must  .take  all  or  none." 

••Then   I  shall  refuse  all."     This  was 

S^ken  so  decidedly,  that  it  caused  Mr. 
ngly  to  twitch  nervouflly  in  his  seat 
••  Not  so  last,  girl,"  he  hissed ;  •*  remember 
It,  is  in  my  power  to  make  you  accept  all, 
especially  the  husband.  But  I  will  give  you 
iwenty-fbur  hours  to  think  of  it ;  but  on  your 
peril  do  not  attempt  to  leave  the  house,  or 
speak  to  any  one  on  the  siibject,  or  the  con- 
sequences be  upon  your  own  head." 


ORAFSn  IV. 

LocisA  knew  not  what  to  do.  Her  cup 
of  adversity  seemed  filled  to  overflowing — 
her  mind  distracted  by  doubts  and  fears  rela- 
tive to  Henry— the  heaUlesR  insinuations  her 
fuardian  had  thrown  out  rang  like  a  death 
nell  on  her  ear.  The  Uiought  of  being 
forced  into  a  hateful  connection,  aroused  a 
degree  of  pride  and  enerjg^y  in  her  bofiom  she 
bad  never  before  experienced.  She  would 
suffer  death  before  her  feelings  should  be  thus 
outraged.  ••Marry  an  idiot!  No!  rather 
shall  this  heart  be  torn  from  my  bosom  ere  it 
ceases  to  beat,  than  the  holiest  institution  of 
heaven  shajl  be  thus  trampled  upon.*'  Such 
were  the  thougbtD  that  occupied  her  through 
the  day,  and  followed  her  to  her  chamber  at 
night 

As  she  sat  with  her  head  resting  upon  her 
band,  rousing  upon  the  occurrences  of  the 
day,  the  words  ••  to-mnrrow  night,"  flashed 
upon  her  memory.  Her  eyes  instinctively 
sought  the  little  vme  clad  arbor.  She  started 
88  she  saw  the  form  of  Henry  Wilson  glide 
into  it    Again  her  guardian's  threats  rang 


in  her  ear,  and  bound  her  to  the  spot  Now 
she  could  see  him  gazing  up  toward  her  as 
she  SHt  by  the  open  window  ;  she  waved  her 
hand  in  token  of  recognition,  and  saw  the 
signal  answered  ;  again  her  heart  beat  wild- 
ly. ••  Shall  1  go,'*  thought  she,  ••  and  bring 
the  certain  vengeance  of  my  cruel  guardian 
upon  me,  should  I  be  detected  1  Yee,  [  will 
eo !  I  will  tell  him  all— and  pdssibly  he  majt 
find  means  to  assist  me." 

The  family  had  all  retired— Looisa  stole 
noiselessly  down  the  back  stairs,  but  oq 
reaching  the  door,  she  found  it  locked,  and 
the  key  removed;  ahe  tried  another  with 
similar  success.  She  understood  the  mean- 
ing  at  once;  they  feared  lest  she  should  ^ 
escape,  and  had  made  every  door  and  window 
opening  upon  the  ground  last  This  was  a 
new  perplexity  of  which  she  bad  not  dreamed. 
In  this  dilemma  she  thought  of  the  cellar; 
the  outer  hatch  bad  no  key,  but  fiiftened  on 
the  inner  side  with  a  bolt ;  but  it  required 
the  utmost  caotN>n  to  reach  the  door  which 
led  to  it  from  within,  for  she  must  pass  near 
Mra.  Langly's  sleeping  apartment;  but  the 
thick  carpets  favored  her,  and  she  soon  found 
herself  groping  her  way  towards  the  hatch* 
way,  through  which  she  hoped  to  make  her 
escape.  Luckily  this  egress  had  been  over* 
looked,  and  vhe  found  no  other  impediment  to 
her  way  than  a  single  slide,  and  soon  found 
herself  ouuide  all  their  bolts  and  bars.  She 
battened  to  the  arbor,  and  found  Henry  im- 
patiently awaiting  her. 

••  You  are  here  at  last,"  said  he,  ••  I  had 
begun  to  fear  yon  were  by  some  means  pre- 
vented from  coming." 

••  Your  fears  were  not  entirely  groundless, 
for  ev^ry  door  and  window  is  fast,  and  I  only 
escaped  through  the  cellar,  which  they  had 
forgotten." 

••  You  were  detected  last  evening,  then!" 

••No,-!  was  mistaken;  there  was  some 
other  cause  for  the  light  But  I  fear  we 
shall  be  ditscovered  if  we  stay  here." 

•*  You  are  right,"  said  Henry,  ••  let  ua 
hapten  to  yonder  grove  again,  it  is  a  delight- 
ful spot" 

••  O !  what  would  become  of  me  did  tliey 
know  I  bad  disobeyed  their  commands  1"  said 
Louisa,  as  her  whole  frame  shook  with  con- 
tendinsc  emotions. 

••  Would  they  treat  you  harshly  1"  tenderly 
enquired  her  companion,  as  he  led  her  to  one 
of  the  benches. 

*•  I  cannot  say,  but  their  threats  are  dread-    . 
ful !" 

"Would  you  be  willing  to  leave  your 
guardian  for  another  1" 

•*  I  do  not  understand  you." 

••Shall  I  be  your  lawful  protector  1  will 
you  be  mine  1"  said  Henry,  as  he  pkiced  hia 
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arm  around  her  waist  and  drew  her  close  to 
him. 

"Are  jroa  serious?"  enquired  Louisa,  aa 
ahe  eazed  up  into  his  face. 

**  Have  I  done  or  said  au^ht,  Louisa,  to 
make  you  mistake  my  motive!** 

«« Nothing;  but  Mr.  Langly  says  you  area 
deceiver." 

"  How  knows  he  thati  I  shall  not  deceive 
Atm." 

**  Oh !  Henry,  did  you  know  my  situation, 
you  must  pity  me !  You  know  not  what  they 
wouM  compel  me  to  do !"  said  Lnuisa. 

•*  Fear  nothing ;  the  laws  will  protect  you, 
and  I  shall  keep  a  close  watch  over  their 
movementa** 

•*  Ob !  could  I  but  tell  you  all,  I  should 
feel  80  relieved  !** 

**  Tell  me,  Louisa,  if  there  is  anything  that 
distreraes  you ;  1  am  ready  to  protect  you  at 
any  risk  !*' 

**  How  can  I,  it  is  so  ridiculous,  so  hor- 
rible !" 

**Tell  me  at  once,  Louisa ;  it  is  better  that 
I  know  aU." 

Louisa  gave  him  a  full  account  of  her 
morning's  interview  with  Mr.  and  Mri>. 
Langly  ;  but  we  shall  not  attempt  to  portray 
Henry's  feelings  at  the  recital,  for  they  can 
only  be  imagined.  He  knew  the  whole 
secret,  yet  he  chose  not  to  reveal  it  now. 
He  saw  at  once  the  time  had  arrived  for  him 
to  take  some  decided  step. 

**  Louisa,  you  must  leave  Mr.  L^ng1y*8 
immediately,**  said  he,  afler  considering  the 
matter  for  a  few  moments. 

^  fiut  it  is  nearly  a  year  before  I  am  free." 

**  He  appears  to  be  willing  to  give  you  up 
soon,  and,  besides,  he  has  forfeitpu  all  claims 
on  you  by  his  unlawful  conduct** 

"  Where  shall  I  go  1  I  have  not  a  r^ative 
in  the  .world ;  and  I  know  of  no  friend  able 
to  protect  me  against  the  persecution  of  that 
wicked  man.*' 

**  I  have  ofiered  you  that  protection,  will 
you  not  accept  it  ?** 

'*  Henry,  I  have  all  confidence  in  you,  but 
are  you  not  risking  too  much  for  me  1" 

**  There  Lb  no  risk  so  great  but  I  would 
willingly  incur  it  to  serve  you,  liouisa,**  said 
Henrv.  •*  But  time  flies,  and  we  most  lay 
our  plans  for  ynur  escape.  I  would  rather 
he  should  be  kept  in  ignorance  as  to  your 
destination  and  manner  of  escape,  for  the 
present  at  least,  until  you  are  of  ajjre.  He 
has  given  you  until  morning  to  make  up  your 
mind  to  marry  David  GranL  You  can  re- 
quire another  day.  He  will  not  be  likely  to 
refuse  you,  if  he  has  hopes  of  your  yielding 
quietly.  By  to-morrow  nif^ht  I  shall  have 
everything^  prepared,  so  that  you  can  leave 
the  city  without  bis  havini?  any  clue  to  tl^e 
way  in  which  you  escaped.** 


"  But  where  do  you  propose  to^ke  me  V 

**  To  Philadelphia,  where  we  will  be  mai^ 
ried ;  or  sooner,  if  you  prefer  it*' 

*"  I  shall  be  governed  entirely  by  your  di»- 
cretion.* 

**l  will  pledge  you  my  hono%  that  your 
confidence  shall  not  be  abused*;  and  now, 
Louisa,  promise  me  you  will  be  ready  by  to- 
morrow night  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  you 
shall  soon  be  beyond  the  reach  of  persecu- 
tion.*' 

**  It  shall  be  as  you  desire ;  death  in  an^ 
form  would  be  preierable  to  a  longer  resi- 
dence under  that  roof;  but  I  had  better  go 
now,  for  it  is  getting  very  late,  and  I  tremUe 
lest  I  rthould  be  discovered." 

■^Go,  then,  and  be  punctual  to*morrow 
night,**  said  Henry. 

He  watched  her  retreating  fi^re  until  it 
disappeared  around  the  corner  of  the  house ; 
then  slowly  wending  his  way  to  the  city, 
musing  on  all  that  had  passed  that  ew^ning, 
and  planning  his  future  course.  Louisa 
gained  her  room  through  the  same  medium 
by  which  she  had  lefl  it.  But  her  mind  was 
too  much  engaged  with  the  past  and  future 
to  admit  of  deep.  Her  thoughts  were  of  so 
strange  a  mixture,  that  an  attempt  to  unravel 
them  would  be  useless;  we  shall  therefore 
leave  them  to  the  reader*s  own  imagination. 

Louisa  was  up  much  earlier  than  her  usual 
hour,  for  she  could  not  sleep.  She  had  beSn 
in  the  kitchen  but  a  few  minutes,  when  her 
guardian  made  his  appearance  with  the  miss- 
ing keys  to  open  tne  doors.  Surprised  to 
find  Louisa  up  so  early,  he  examined  every 
door  and  window  minutely  to  see  if  he  could 
discover  any  signs  of  their  having  been 
opened ;  but  discovering  none,  he  returned 
to  his  own  room  without  making  any  re- 
Risrka  He  was  evidently  disappointed  at 
Louixa^s  discovering  her  imprisonment^and 
it  proved  the  debtruction  of  all  her  future 
p!ans.  * 

Louisa  had  commenced  preparations  for  the 
flight  ere  she  was  summoned  before  her 
guardian  to  give  her  decision.  So  sure  was 
me  that  she  could  pain  another  day*s  proba- 
tion, ihat  a  doubt  had  not  crossed  her  rnind^ 
but  that  she  should  be  soon  far  awiy  from  her. 
tormentora  Therefore,  when  she  was  de- 
sir(*d  to  appear  before  them,  she  went  without 
hesitation ;  she  had  not  fbr  a  moment  con- 
sidered the  influence  her  seeming  cnreless* 
neM  might  exert  over  them,  but  a  scene  was 
befitre  her  she  had  not  counted  upon.  Imajtine 
her  surpriise  on  entering  the  parlor,  tobeh6'd« 
sittinsr  holt  upright  in  the  very  centre  of  a 
splendid  so'a,  the  living,  breathing  suitor  for 
her  hand  and  h^^arc.  Yes,  there  s<t  David 
Grant,  true  to  li'is.  rigged  out  in  a  bran  new 
suit  of  superfine  Hue  broad  cloth,  and  gilt 
buttons,  which  mir«x>red  every  ot^act  in  the 
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Hwhead  confined  to  the  centre  of 
ffnvky  by  a  well  stiffened  cravat,  while  hie 
hat  and  boota  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other 
in  atyle  and  polish.  As  Louisa  entered,  his 
huge  mouth  relaxed  to  a  ffrin,  which  threat^ 
ened  to  annihilate  his  laoy  love,  the  moment 
ahe  was  in  bis  reach.  He  awkwardly  arose 
and  extended  his  hand,  but  Louisa  appear&l 
not  to  notice  iL  Mr.  Lfinsrly  saw  the  con- 
temptaous  manner  in  which  she  treated  him, 
and  the  demon  was  already  at  work.  But, 
smothering  his  resenfment,  he  said,  in  as 
calm  a  tone  as  he  could  command— 

**Mr.  Grant  has  c>ilie(l  this  morning  to 
learn  your  decision  to  the  proposal  he  has 
seen  fit  to  m  ike  you  through  me.** 

H»  re  David*smouih  widened  another  inch, 
and  his  awkward  form  wrigifled  about  in  a 
most  painful  manner,  reminding  one  of  a 
half-tamed  b'^ar,  exhibited  for  the  fir^t  time, 
fiir  he  remained  quite  as  dumb;  his  meaning* 
less  eye  rested  upon  the  intended  victim,  as 
if  in  the  act  of  ciaiminsf  hU  prey.  Louisa 
felt  every  drop  of  blood  curdle  in  her  veins ; 
her  indignation  was  wrougiit  up  to  its  highest 
pitch,  and  seemed  struggling  for  vent,  yet 
prudence  and  fear  resiramed  it,  and  she  stood 
ri vetted  to  the  spot,  g4zing  upon  the  scene 
befiire  her  in  mute  horror. 

"  May  we  know  your  decbion  T*  sternly 
demanded  Mr.  Langly. 

•**  Give  nie  on'>  day  more,**  begged  Louisa, 
as  she  recoiled  before  his  fierce  gaze,  which 
seemed  to  pierce  her  very  soul,  and  almost 
choked  her  utterance. 

**  Not  another  hour  !**  and  as  he  said  this, 
he  smote  the  table  with  such  force,  that  all 
present  started  as  if  a  young  earthquake  bad 
been  let  loose  upon  Utem;  and  David  had 
actually  reached  the  hall  door  in  hopes  to 
make  bis  escape,  ere  ha  discovered  bis  mis- 
take. 

«*  Speak,  girl,**  said  the  enraged  guardian, 
as  he  srose  from  his  seat,  and  advanced  to- 
wards the  silent  and  stupified  Ijouif«a. 

**  Another  day,**  she  gasped.  **  only  one  day 
more,**  and  the  lialf^frantic  girl  trembled  so 
violently  that  the  was  compelled  to  support 
herself  by  clin||[ing  to  the  door  post. 

**  Silence !  did  not!  require  you  to  decide 
now  1**  and  he  seized  her  by  the  arm  so  vio- 
lently that  she  uttered  a  fHercing  shriek, 
which  made  David  clear  the  hall  at  one 
bound  *  and  escape  for  life. 

^  Do  you  accept  the  offer,  or  do  you  not  ?** 
nid  Mr.  Langly. 

«*  I  do  not,**  paid  she,  firmly,  her  courage 
once  more  returning. 

»*  Girl,  do  you  know  what  miy  be  the  con- 
sequences oi  vour  rashness  1**  hie  roared,  his 
face  almost  black  with  rage.  **TbinK  you 
that  I  am  to  be  foiled  thus  by  a  young  girl  1 
No ;  by  all  the  Powers  above  I  will  accom- 


plish my  purpose,  and  you  mMI  marry  that 
man  or  die !  yes,  die !  and  that,  too,  by  all 
the  misery  of  starvation.  Do  you  still  per- 
sist ?** 

'^Ido.** 

*< Follow  me,  then!**  and  he  dragged  the 
half-senseless  girl  up  two  flights  of  stairs, 
and  thrust  her  into  a  dimly  lighted  aitici 
without  fUn  or  air,  save  from  a  small  sky- 
light overhead.  ^Now,  girl,  hear  your 
doom  f*  he  exclaimed,  as  Louisa  stood  before 
him,  reading  him  with  a  look  which  made 
even  him  quail  beneath  h«'r  fixed  gaze, 
**  You  are  to  remain  in  this  room  on  a  small 
allowance  of  bread  and  water,  until  you  con- 
sent to  wed  Davki  Grant.  What  say  you  to 
the  sentence  ?** 

**  I  ssy,**  replied  Louise,  **  it  is  as  inhuman 
as  its  inventor,  and  will  profit  ynu  nothing.** 

*'  Silence !  insolent  huray !  or  I  will  smite 
you  to  the  floor,**  and  be  was  only  deterred 
from  carrying  hi«  threat  into  execution  by 
the  fearless  gaze  Louisa  bent  upon  him. 
Furiously  slamming  the  door  in  her  face,  he 
bolted  it  strongly,  and  left  the  distressed  girl 
to  pour  furth  her  sorrows  in  solitary  con&ie- 
ment. 

He  had  now  taken  a  Ftep  which  he  could 
not  retrace  in  safety.  He  saw  little  hope 
except  in  the  death  of  his  victim.  He  was 
confident  that  Louisa  had  not  seen  Heniy 
Wilson  since  the  evening  he  had  conversed 
with  him,  and  should  he  again  inquire  for 
her,  he  could  say  she  had  gone  some  distance 
into  the  country. 

Afler  the  first  emotkm  of  horror  and  indig- 
nation had  subnided,  Louisa  wept  long  aira 
bitterly  over  her  hard  (ate.  The  assurance 
that  she  possessed  one  friend  who  would  not 
forsake  her  was  now  her  only  fource  of  con^ 
solation.  She  thought,  ton,  that  her  guar- 
dian would  soon  relent,  and  crave  her  for^ 
giveness.  Alas!  she  knew  not  the  secret 
spring  to  his  motives,  or  she  never  would 
have  cherished  a  hope  of  deliverance  from 
that  quarter.  Gold !  yes,  an  inordinate  love 
of  the  sordid  ore  was  his  ruling  passion^ the 
god  before  which  he  bowed,  and  offered  up 
his  virtue,'his  honor  and  his  happiness.  The 
passion  that  had  eradicated  every  just  and 
Doble  sentiment  Gmai  bis  heart 


CHliFrBR  ▼. 

The  appointed  hour  had  arrived  in  which 
Louisa  was  to  make  her  escape.  Henry  had  * 
completed  his  preparations,  and  was  already 
awaiting  her  in  the  little  arbor;  yet  hour 
after  hour  passed,  and  still  she  came  not 
Had  she  changed  her  mindl  certainly  not, 
or  she  would  have  apprised  him  of  it;  per^ 
haps  she  had  been  detected  the  previous 
night,  and  was  now  confined  to  her  own 
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tpartmeDt  He  kept  hia  eye  fixed  apon  her 
windowt  but  could  detect  no  objtH^t  whhin  ; 
he  iviw  became  seriously  alarmed  lest  some 
evil  had  be&llen  her.  Yet,  it  mig^ht  be,  that 
she  was  watched  so  cloc^ely  that  she  haid  no 
ciiance  of  making^  her  sitoation  known.  He 
lioped  another  nij^ht  wonid  explain  all ;  but 
night  after  night  he  repaired  to  the  little 
arbor*  in  hopes  to  ^ifain  some  intelligence  of 
her,  and  eadi  day,  for  more  than  a  week,  he 
ascended  the  hill  which  overlooked  Mr. 
Langl^*8  manskm,  in  hopes  he  might  catch 
a  glimpse  of  her  while  engaged  in  her  do- 
mestic employment.  Yet  day  and  night  he 
was  doomed  to  disappointment.  At  length, 
one  dav,  while  reclining  beneath  the  shade 
of  an  old  oak,  which  grew  on  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  he  saw  a  female  engaged  in  wash- 
ing ;  at  first  he  thought  it  was  Louisa,  but 
on  ft  closer  examination,  be  found  that  he 
wa«  mistaken,  for  she  was  evidently  much 
6ld«L  **  She  must  be  a  washer-woman  from 
the  City,"  thooght  he,  •*  I  will  watch  her,  and 
ifahe  leaves  ttie  house,  I  will  follow  her,  and 
ascertain  what  has  become  of  Louisa.** 

Henry  kept  his  station  until  near  sundown, 
when  he  saw  the  woman  depart,  and  as  be 
liad  anticipated,  take  her  way  towards  tlie 
city.  He  was  soon  on  her  track,  keepinflr 
within  sight  until  he  saw  her  enter  a  small 
colored  wood  tenement  in  one  of  the  back 
streets.  After  waiting  a  few  moments  to 
decide  on  the  most  proper  course  to  pursue, 
he  approached  the  door,  and  applied  for  ad- 
mittance. He  was  ushered  in  a  neat,  though 
scantily  furnished  room,  by  a  little  girl  some 
seven  or  eight  year:fi  of  age,  of  whom  he 
enquired  of  her  mother.  While  he  was 
speaking,  an  elderly  woman  entered  horn  a 
back  apartment,  which  proved  to  bo  the  one 
whom  he  had  so  closely  followed.  She  might 
have  been  some  forty  years  of  age,  thoufrh 
being  of  u  ruddy  complexion  she  looked  much 
younsrer.  A  remarkable  neatnens  pervaded 
the  entire  arrangement  of  the  room,  which 
reminded  the  observer  of  better  days,  al- 
though the  occupant  was  now  compelled  to 
answer  to  the  cognomen  of  wash^-woman. 

Henry  bowed  as  he  entered,  and  felt  reas- 
sured by  her  prepossessing  appearance  and 
pleasant  salutation  of  ^  good  evening.**  She 
Kindly  requested  him  to  be  seated;  when, 
after  a  few  common-place  remarku,  he  en- 
quired if  she  was  the  person  he  had  seen  that 
day  at  Mr.  Langly*s.  Being  answered  in 
'  the  afflrm«itive,  he  then  proceeded  to  enquire 
if  she  had  any  knowledge  of  a  young  wo- 
man, in  charge  of  Mr.  Langly,  who  he  be- 
lieved was  absent 

^  Is  it  Louisa  Williams  that  ye  mane!** 
asked  the  woman. 

**  The  same.*' 

<«Sure,  then,  an*  if  that's  vrhat  ye*d  be 


afther  knowing,  I  am  as  ignorBnt  as  yourselC 
The  lady  told  me  she  was  gone  lo  the  eooo- 
try."  ^ 

^  Pardon  my  anxiety,  madam,  bat  I  have 
reason  to  believe  sbe  is  now  either  io  that 
bouse,  or  secreted  somewhere  in  the  city.'* 

^  Troth,  man,  an*  varely  yoo  are  not  is 
aimest  !** 

•«I  am,*^  leiJied  Henry,  •«  and  as  I  have 
already  lold  you,  I  have  sufficient  giDODds  to 
justify  such  a  conclusion." 

*"  Indade !  and  what  for  can  the  girl  be 
oonaaled?"  Sure,  and  none  can  spake  a 
harmflil  word  of  the  poor  creature.** 

**  But  I  believe  her  to  be  confined  against 
her  will,"  said  Henry,  who  now  fe\X  sure  he 
might  be  more  explicit. 

^  Holy  mothe# !  and  ye  don't  mane  to  be 
afther  saying  that  poor  Louisa  is  shut  up  in 
Mr.  Langly's  house  1**  exclaimed  the  wo- 
man, who  now  began  to  understand  Henry's 
meaning. 

"  That  is  my  firm  conviction." 

« Do  tell !  and  what  has  the  poor  thin^ 
done,  that  she  should  be  trated  liice  a  crimi- 
nail" 

**She  has  done  nothing  to  merit  such 
treatment,  believe  me,  madam ;  b«jt  I  have 
been  informed  that  her  guardian  ia  sometimes 
cruel  towards  her." 

**  You  are  right ;  I  have  been  acquainted 
with  Louisa  ever  since  she  was  no  bigger 
than  my  Mary  Ann,  there,"  pointing  to  the 
little  girl  who  had  admitted  Henry,  "^and  a 
sorry  time  she  has  had  of  it,  poor  thing.  It's 
little  besides  ha^i  work  and  nard  knocks  she 
has  had  all  her  life ;  and  to  think  the  darliot 
must  be  shut  up  there.  O,  it  i«  too  bad !  but 
can't  ve  give  her  no  assistance,  man  ?" 

^That  is  what  I  wish' to  do,  good  woman, 
but  I  may  require  your  aid  should  I  make  an 
attempt.'*^ 

^  Troth,  an'  ye  shall  not  ask  it  long,  then, 
for  Margaret  McCarty  will  not  be  backward 
when  a  friend  needs  her  assistance.  But  can 
ye  not  tell  me,  man,  for  what  reason  ye  tliink 
they  have  aliut  her  upl" 

^  f  fear  that  I  have  been  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  it,  although  unintentionally," 
said  Henry,  slightly  coloring,  ^  they  wish  to 
prevent  her  seeing  me." 

**  Hoot,  man,  1  see  it  all  now,"  replied  the 
good  woman,  ^  it's  you  that  would  be  afther 
getting  Louisa  for  a  wifb— *and  a  blessed  wife 
would  she  make,  too,  the  darlint-— it'ri  me  that 
would  like  to  6ee  her  nicely  settled." 

"  I  hope  you  may  live  to  have  your  wish 
realiied,"  replied  Henry,  *•  hut  let  our  first 
thought  be  to  relieve  her  fhim  conflnement» 
should  o«r  suspicions  prove  true." 

X  Tell  me,  then,  honey,  what  is  it  ye  would 
be  aflhcr  having  me  do  to  help  you  1  fbr  in* 
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dade,  I  would  know  the  worst  that  has 
Juippvned  to  the  poor  creature." 

"  Dl>  you  go  there  a^in  1" 

^  Next  Tuesday  I  am  engaged  to  wash  for 
them  again.** 

**  la  it  poralble  that  I  mu^t  bear  this  sus- 
pense another  long  we^lc  T  thoaght  Henry ; 
yet  he  saw  no  other  alternative. 

**  It  seems  a  long  time  to  wait,  Mrs.  He- 
Cartf,  hut  we  shall  he  compelled  to  abide 
the  time,  I  suppose." 

**  But,  sir,  are  there  no  laws  in  America  ? 
why  noi  have  the  poor  child  released  now  !** 

**  We  have  laws  in  abundance,  but  a  great 
lack  of  moral  courage,  when  an  attempt  is 
made  to  enforce  them  on  the  very  wealthy, 
to  protect  the  poor  and  friendless,  and  be- 
sides, we  have  no  positive  proof  that  Louisa 
is  in  confinement;  therefore,  any  hasty 
means  might  retard,  instead  of  hasten,  her 
release." 

**  Sorely,  an*  ye  have  the  best  rght  to 
know,  seeing  I  am  but  a  poor  lone  woman. 
But  what  would  ye  have  me  be  doing?" 

•*I  will  tell  you,"  wid  Henry.  "I  wish 
you  to  note  in  every  pariicular,  every  move- 
ment about  the  house ;  enquire  when  Louisa 
18  expected  to  return,  as  if  you  believed  her 
absent,  but  avoid  any  interest  about  her. 
But  my  strongest  hope  is,  that  you  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  examine  the  house,  and 
ascertain  if  any  of  the  rooms  are  fiistened ; 
but  this  will  require  the  utmost  caution,  even 
if  you  shnn'd  have  an  opportunity  of  ffb  doing, 
for  shmild  you  excite  the  least  suspicion,  all 
would  be  lost,  for  you  well  know  the  influence 
of  the  persons  with  whom  we  have  to  deal.'* 

**  Ay,  and  the  injustice,  too !  for  it's  me 
they  have  Ftripped  of  my  last  penny,  and 
have  compelled  me  to  go  out  by  the  day's 
work  to  earn  bread  for  myself  and  childen>," 
said  the  poor  woman,  as  she  brushed  away  a 
tear  that  stood  in  her  eye. 

**  Is  it  possible  that  you,  too,  have  felt  Uieir 
merciless  graFp3" 

**  Indade,  an**  you  may  well  say  that ;  my 
poor  husband,  heaven  bless  him  I  had  laid  by 
a  little  from  his  hani  earnings,  and  thought 
to  provide  a  home  for  his  family.  He  pur- 
chased a  lot  with  a  small,  but  comfortable 
house  upon  it,  from  Mr.  Langly,  and  worked 
hard  to  make  his'  payments,  acc<*rdinsr  to 
agreement ;  and  had  he  been  spared  a  little 
longer,  poor  soul,  his  wifb  and  childcrs  would 
iK)w  have  had  a  home  of  their  own  to  shelter 
them,  but  you  see,  the  dear  good  soul  died  a 
few  weeks  before  his  last  payment  was  due, 
so  I  was  obliged  to  use  tlie  money  to  pay  the 
necessary  expenses  incurred  by  his  illness 
anddeHth.  But  I  thought  Mr.  Langly  would 
be  indulgent  to  the  poor  widow  and  her 
fatherless  childers,  andl  could  6oon  earn  the 
iDoney  myself.    Bat,  holy  mother  *.  can  you 


believe  me,  the  very  day  my  poor  husband's 
last  note  was  due,  I  was  requested  to  pay  the 
full  face  of  it,  or  give  up  the  property.  For 
vou  see,  the  unfeeling  wretch  that  he  i^,  bad 
bound  my  poor  Jemmy  to  pay  each  note  on 
the  day  it  came  due,  or  forfeit  the  whole 
property.  In  vain  I  plead  for  a  few  months^ 
out  he  was  deaf  to  all  my  entreaties — I 
begged  lor  my  poor  childers;  not  a  bit  would 
he  hear  me,  but  enforced  his  demands,  and  1 
was  diiven  from  my  home,  a  lone  woman,  to 
Be«  k  such  employment  as  I  could,  to  save  the 
little  ones  from  starvation." 

Henry  was  forced  to  bite  his  lip  frequently* 
while  listening  to  this  recital  of  hard- hearted 
cruelty  which  the  poor  woman  had  been 
compelled  to  sufier  from  the  merciless  villain* 
whom  he  believed  even  now  was  mfl  eting  a 
darker  crime,  and  deeper  misery  upon  the 
beloved  object  of  his  colicitnde.  He  had  • 
bef  )re  listened  to  similar  reports,  but  never 
had  heard  the  facts  from  one  of  the  sufibrers 
until  now. 

Truly,  thought  he,  it  is 

Man's  mhoDMnity  to  mm. 
Makes  countless  thousands  rnonm. 

Aflcr  some  further  arrangement  of  the 
plans,  and  a  solemn  promise  of  secrecy  ob- 
tained, Henry  took  leave  of  his  new  found 
acquaintance,  and  proceeded  to  his  lodgings* 
highly  gratified  with  his  day's  success.— 
Slowly  Qie  week  wore  away,  while  he  spent 
the  larger  portion  of  each  day  upon  the  hill 
side  which  overlooked  Mr.  Langly's  mansion* 
Still  he  made  no  discoveries  either  to  eon- 
firm  or  weaken  the  opinion  be  bad  already 
formed.  There  appeared  to  bo  a  settled 
gloom  pervading  the  entire  premises,  which 
seemed  in  harmony  with  his  own  spirits. 
Joyfully  did  he  hail  the  appomted  washing 
day,  in  hopes  he  should  gain  some  clue  to 
the  mystery.  That  day  he  sought  the  cool 
shade  upon  the  brow  of  the  hill  at  an  earlier 
hour  than  usual,  and  left  it  not  until  he  raw 
the  last  piece  hnng  upon  the  line,  and  Mrs, 
McCarty  depart  for  home. 


CRAPTBE  TI. 

SoARCELT  had  the  washer- woman  de- 
posited her  sun- bonnet  in  its  accustomed 
place,  ere  Henry  was  by  her  side.  The  case 
m  question  required  no  preamble ;  therefore^ 
afler  requesting  him  to  be  seated,  Mrs.  Mc* 
Carty  commenced  relating  her  day's  adven* 
tures.  ^  Troth,  man,  ar3  i  begin  to  think 
you  are  right  in  supposing  that  dear  Louisa 
is  shut  up  there,  as  though  she  had  nf>t  as 
good  a  Tiiihi  to  her  liberty  as  the  best  of  us ; 
for  ye  see,  I  had  eyes  and  ears  wide  open  the 
blessed  day,  as  ye  told  me.  AAer  Mr« 
Lan^y  had  done  break&st,  1  saw  Mrs,  Lang^ 
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ly  collect  mrne  fragmeuts  from  the  table, 
which  she  took  in  one  hand,  and  a  cup  of 
water  in  tite  other,  nnd  ouietly  steal  up  th<^ 
fitaira  I  crept  soflly  after  her,  and  n^ard 
her  ascend  a  second  night,  and  sure  as  I  be 
0ittin?  here,  I  heard  a  door  unbolt,  and  as  I 
thought,  voices  But  ye  sees,  I  did  not  care 
to  liraten,  lest  I  should  be  decocted,  and  hast- 
ened back  to  ray  work.  In  a  few  minutes, 
Afri).  Langly  came  be^ow.  Her  face  was 
eolorless,  her  Itps  firmly  closed,  and  her 
whole  frame  seemed  lerribty  agitated,  as  if 
she  had  been  quarreling.  In  lade,  and  hid  I 
nothing  more  (  would  have  made  sure  she 
WAS  there :  but  w  11  you  believe  roe  t  while 
the  family  were  eatia?  their  dinner,  I  laid 
by  aae  auld  shoes,  and  went  softly  up  the 
etaira,  an  1  sare  as  ve  be*8  a  living  man,  there 
vac  the  door  bolted  and  barred !  faith,  and  it 
was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  keep  me  hands 
from  tearing  it  down  entirely ;  but  I  remem- 
bered whatyna  to'd  me,  and  thought  I  wouM 
let  yott  open  it  your  own  way ;  so  I  hastened 
down  again,  and  surely,  no  one  but  ourselves 
are  the  wiser  of  it** 

"Yon  done  perfectly  right,**  said  Hpnry, 
**  for  I  see  V  have  a  lon^  account  against  that 
nian,  which  I  must  beg^n  to  square  offimme- 
iliately :  but  when  do  you  go  there  again  1** 

"  One  week  from  to-djiy.'* 

''Must  Louisa*s  sufferings  be  proloneed 
another  week!**  thought  Henry.  "I  have 
balf  a  mind  to  go  and  demand  her  release 
this  very  night ;  but  I  fear  1  could  get  no 
assistance,  tor  the  tile  is  too  horrible  for 
credence,  and  none  may  dnre  que^di'in  the 
integrity  of  the  wealthy  and  influential** 

**  But  you  wiU  not  let  the  poor  girl  remain 
flhut  up  there  another  week,  surely!**  ex- 
claimed  Mrs.  McCarty,  whose  indignation 
had  beeome  an  keenly  aroused,  it  8eeaie«l 
doubtful  if  she  could  retain  it  seven  days 
longer. 

*•  I  fear  there  is  no  other  alternative,**  re- 
plied Henry,  "  yet  I  regret  the  time  must  be 
•0  long  ere  she  ean  be  released.** 

**  Why  not  go  at  once  and  d^mnnd  the 
ffirrd  release!  surely,  an*  I  would  be  with 
you.** 

^  The  demand  would  not  be  complied  with, 
and  we  hive  no  means  of  enforcing  it,**  re- 
plied Henry,  '*  and  be&re  we  could  jfet  the 
proper  authiviiiea  to  stir  in  the  matter,  she 
might  be  removed  beyond  our  reach,  and 
there  lengthen  her  captivity.** 

**[t  may  be  you  are  right;  but  sure,  I 
•hall  have  no  rest  day  or  ni?ht,  until  my  eyes 
are  blessed  with  the  sight  of  the  pioor 
creature,**  said  the  good  woman^  becoming 
nomewha^  resigned  to  the  unwelcome  pro- 
crastination. 

"  It  is  better  to  be  on  the  safe  <ide,  and 


betides,  a  week  will  give  os  lime  to  hav^all 
our  plans  and  preparations  matured.'*  ^ 

»*And  what  would  ye  be  doing  nextf* 
inquired  the  woman. 

•*  Do  vou  know  of  any  place  about  the 
house  where  I  could  secrete  mvself  until  the 
family  are  asleep?*'  asked  Henry,  after  a 
few  moment*s  deliberation,  as  to  the  course 
he  must  now  pursue. 

•*  Let  me  see,**  said  Mrs.  McCarty,  musings 
Jy — «« yes,  now  I  have  it ;  there  is  a  smalt 
closet  tinder  the  stairs— but  troth,  and  it 
would  be  a  sad  place  for  a  gentleman  to 
squef^ze  himself  into,  if  there  would  be  room 
enough  amid  the  rubbish.** 

"  We  will  dispense  with  (*om forts,  at  least 
until  Louisa  is  removed  from  her  prison. 
Now  the  next  thing  is,  can  I  by  any  possible 
means  get  into  that  closet  undiscovered  ?** 

**Sure,  an*  I  can  think  of  but  one  way,** 
replied  the  woman,  aft.er  a  moraent*s  consid- 
eration. 

*'  I  doubt  not  but  what  your  (pgcnnity  will 
prove  equal  to  the  dilemma  by  what  you 
have  alrcHdy  achieved.  Let  me  hear  your 
plan,  for  I  am  all  impatience.** 

**Here  it  is,  then.  I  shall  not  be  done 
washing  until  it  is  quite  dark ;  you  will  hide 
yourseir  among  the  bushes,  where  you  can 
see  the  kitchen  window — sure,  and  ye  must 
not  move  until  ye  see  the  light  pissed  three 
times  in  quick  succession  past  the  window— 
then  meet  me  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
house,  and  1*11  be  afther  managing  the  rest : 
remember,  ve  must  not  speak,  but  follow  me 
without  making  a  bit  of  noise ;  do  you  heart** 

**  I  understand  you,  and  think  your  plan 
an  excellent  one,  and  will  endeavor  to  follow 
it  to  the  best  of  my  ability ;  but  tell  me  how 
1  am  to  reach  the  room  with  the  bolted  doorl** 

**  Sure,  and  ye  ^n  do  that  same  by  walk- 
ing up  two  flights  of  stairs,  then  turn  to  the 
left.  But  it  is  softly  ye  must  step,  for  ye  will 
pass  Mr.  Langly *s  bed  room.** 

*«  Depend  upon  it,  I  shall  be  very  can* 
tious,**  said  Henry,  '<  and  I  feel  sanguine  of 
success.  I  will  see  you  again,  and  talk  over 
the  matter ;  meanwhile,  I  can  prepare  for  the 
adventure.** 

Henry  spent  the  greater  portion  of  that 
week  in  making  preparations  for  the  eventful 
night,  in  which  he  hoped  to  remove  Louisa 
forever  from  the  control  of  her  cruel  guar- 
dian, and  place  h^r  in  her  proper  sphere. 
Through  Mra  McCarty*s  assistance,  he  had 
suitable  clothing  prepared  for  her  comfort, 
and  hasty  removal  from  the  city.  Yet  they 
alone  remained  in  the  secret.  They  found 
so  much  to  do,  that  the  dreaded  week  soon 
elided  past,  and  when  washing-day  arrived, 
thfty  found  they  had  barely  time  to  complete 
their  necessary  arrangements. 

As  soon  as  the  last  ray  of  twilight  was 
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extinguished,  Henry  repaired  to  his  hiding* 
place,  to  await  the  signal  of  Mrs.  McCarty, 
who  happily  did  not  disappoint  him ;  for  he 
.  had  lain  but  a  few  moments  in  his  place  of 
concealment,  before  be  saw  the  appointed 
sii^nal.  For  just  at  that  hour,  as  good  luck 
would  have  it,  an  unexpected  guest  arrived, 
which  detained  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Langly  in  the 
parlor.  He  crept  quietly  from  his  hiding- 
place,  and  joined  the  washer- woman  at  the 
appointed  spot,  who  cautiously  led  the  way 
through  the  back  entrance  to  the  hall,  where, 
throwing  open  a  small  door,  she  motioned 
him  to  enter,  which  he  was  only  enabled  to 
do  in  a  stooping  posture.  Afler  effecting  his 
entrance,  he  proceeded  in  the  quietest  man- 
ner possible  to  stow  himself  away  among  the 
old  boots,  shoes,  hats,  and  a  variety  of  other 
castaway  clothinir,  such  as  is  only  found 
stowed  away  in  the  houses  of  miserable  peo- 
ple, who  take  more  pleasure  in  nccassionally 
nauling  over  such  trumpery,  than  in  handing 
it  over  to  the  poor  and  needy,  when  it  has 
become  comparatively  useless  to  themselves. 
The  hope  of  soon  freeing  Louisa  from  her 
persecutors,  reconciled  him  to  his  unpleasant 
quarters.  He  could  distinctly  hear  the  old- 
fashioned  clock  repeat  the  hour,  as  one  by 
one  they  departed,  never  more  to  return.  At 
length  tile  hour  of  twelve  ushered  in  a  new 
day,  and  with  it,  increased  hope  to  him  who 
had  thus  hr  carried  his  plans  into  successful 
operation.  Excepting  the  rats,  which  held 
their  nightly  revets,  all  was  now  quiet. 
Beach  member  of  the  iamily  had  long  ere 
this  sought  their  pillows  to  indulge  in  the 
blessing  of  sleep,  if^  indeed,  such  an  in« 
dulgence  could  be  imparted  to  those  who 
could  perpetrate  such  horrid  cruelties.  Cau- 
tiously pushing  open  the  door,  he  listened 
attentively  for  some  minutes,  but  hearing 
nothing  save  the  afore-named  rats,  he  ven- 
tured to  leave  his  concealment,  and  stealthily 
groped  his  way  up  the  stairs.'  He  tried  in 
vain  to  stifle  the  beating  of  his  own  heart, 
which  threatened  to  arouse  the  sleepers,  so 
intense  was  bis  excitement,  as  he  drew 
nearer  to  the  object  of  his  solicitude.  Safely 
he  reached  the  tiolted  door,  and  quietly  re* 
moving  the  obstruction  which  had  so  long 
held  Louisa  from  his  embrace,  be  stood 
within  her  prison.  On  entering,  he  paused 
to  take  a  survey  of  the  apartment,  which  he 
was  enabled  to  do  very  accurately,  as  the 
moon  was  already  high  enough  to  throw  its 
lull  glare  through  the  little  sky-light  We 
shall  not  attempt  to  portray  the  mingled 
sensations  of  joy  and  indignation,  as  be  be* 
held  the  object  of  all  his  deep  solicitude, 
reclining  upon  a  miserable  pallet  in  one 
corner  of  the  room.  Noiselessly  he  ap- 
proached and  bent  over  her  sleeping  form ; 
bat  oh !  bow  chaDged  since  last  he  saw  her. 


That  fkee,  then  so  beauUfbl,  was  new  pale 
snd  emaciated.  As  he  stood  silently  con- 
templating the  object  before  hino,  a  moan  so 
heart  piercing  escaped  ber,  that  he  felt  the 
blood  chill  through  all  his  veina  He  could 
wait  no  longer-^but  placing  his  lips  close  to 
tier  ear,  while  he  gently  Isid  bis  hand  upon 
hers,  he  whispereu  her  name.  She  partially 
awoke,  and  withdrawing  her  hand,  ahe  ex* 
claimed,  in  a  strangely  altered  voice, 

"I  never  will  consent — i^tarve  me!  kill 
me !  if  you  will,  but  never  will  I  consent  to 
marry  Dnvid  Grant,** 

"  Merciful  heavens  !**  mentally  exclaimed 
Henry,  **  snd  this  is  the  dark  deed  they  are 
committing !  Surely,  Providence  has  sent 
me  hither  to  snatch  the  victim  from  her  cold* 
hearted  murderers,  and  1  shall  succeed." 

He  again  bent  over  and  slightly  shook 
her,  as  he  repeated  her  name. 

^*  Who  calls  ?"  said  she,  as  she  sprung  up 
and  gazed  wildly  anmnd,  ^  is  it  you,  Henry* 
or  am  I  dreaming  ?" 

**  You  are  not  dreaming,  now,  Louisa ;  but 
do  not  speak,  or  they  will  hesr  you,*'  whisp* 
ered  Henry,  ns  he  threw  a  cloak  about  her 
trembling  form,  and  placed  a  cap  upon  her 
head,  "  quick,  now,  and  let  us  be  gone.** 

Henry  placed  one  arm  around  her  waist, 
assisted  her  in  descending  the  stairs,  and  in 
a  moment  more  they  might  have  been  seen 
gliding  through  the  shrubbery  towards  the 
open  street. 


OBAFTER  VII. 

LovisjL  had  become  so  enfeebled  by  the 
treatment  which  she  ha^  received,  thai 
Henry  found  it  necessary  to  support  her 
whole  weight,  and  frequently  sti'p,  that  she 
might  rest  and  calm  her  agitation.  But  the 
pure  and  balmy  air  lent  its  invigorating  in« 
fluence  to  her  crushed  spirits,  and  imparted 
a  new  energy  through  her  weak  and  emaci* 
ated  frame ;  and  her  step  apparently  became 
more  firm  as  they  slowly  proceeded  on  their 
way  towards  the  house  of  Mrs.  McCarty, 
who  was  becoming  impatient  at  Henry^e 
long  absence,  snd  fearful  lest  he  had  failed 
in  the  enterprif<e.  When,  at  length,  she  saw 
them  approsching,  the  sprang  forward  and 
caught  Louisa  in  her  arms,  exclaiming, 
**  Heaven  bless  the  darlint!  sure,  an*  ye  be 
here  at  last — faith,  an*  1  was  just  thinking  I 
should  never  see  your  blessed  face  again. 
Sit  down,  child,  and  let  me  help  you  oft  with 
your  cloak  and  cap.  Holy  mother !  and  is  il 
sick  ye  have  been  1  How  miserable  ye  look, 
h9ney  !  poor  cresture !  sure  1  am  they  have 
starved  you,  the  miserable  biutes!** 

Henry  now  handed  Lou  Ira  a  glass  of  cor« 
dial  which  he  had  providedi  and  requested 
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Mrs.  McOarty  to  prepare  her  a  simple  diet, 
of  which  she  must  partake  sparing[Iy. 

She  was  soon  so  fkr  restored  as  to  be  able 
to  give  them  a  full  account  of  all  that  had 
happened  to  her  since  she  last  saw  Henry. 
He  was  almost  stnpified  with  horror  at  the 
recital  of  her  sufferings,  which  so  hr  ex- 
ceeded his  imagination.  Mrs.  McCarty  wept 
like  a  child,  and  called  down  the  vengeance 
of  heaven,  in  turn,  upon  the  persons  who  had 
inflicted  such  cruelties. 

The  first  tint  of  mornini;  was  visible  on  the 
eastern  horizon  ere  Henry  took  leave  of  hie 
two  friends,  to  seek  a  few  htuirs'  repose,  with 
a  promise  to  visit  them  agnin  in  the  pvpning. 

Louisa  was  now  divested  of  her  filthy 
elothing,  and  drei^sed  in  a  clean  suit  by  the 
kiud-hearted  washer- woman,  and  desired  to 
lake  some  rest,  as  she  appeared  very  much 
iktiirued. 

There  was  no  fear  that  her  guardian  would 
attempt  her  recovery;  on  the  contrary,  he 
would,  in  all  prubability,  leave  the  city  as 
kmn  as  Louisa  was  missed,  until  the  storm 
had  subsided  which  her  release  would  be 
Kkely  to  create. 

**  Henry,  do  you  think  we  are  safe  here  7" 
inquired  Louisa,  as  they  were  sitting  together 
that  evening  in  Mrs.  McCarty*s  be)>t  room. 

"Perfectly  so,"  r«>piied  her  companion, 
^  your  guardian  has  already  left  the  city,  fear* 
ing  it  might  become  too  hot  for  bis  comfort 
And  besides,  Louisa  Williams  would  never 
be  det.ected  in  that  disguise,  even  by  her  most 
intimate  acouaintancea** 

Louisa  blushed  as  her  eye  fell  upon  the 
beautiful  dress  in  which  she  was  now  attired, 
for  she  fully  comprehended  his  meaning.  It 
was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  been  indulged 
in  becoming  apparel.  "  Ah  !**  said  she,  **  I 
fear  vou  will  find  me  an  unprofitable  bur- 
then.**     ' 

**  Say  not  so,  Louisa;  were  you  the  penni- 
less orphan  which  you  think  yourself,  I  should 
feel  proud  of  one  so  lovely.  I  have  much  to 
Communicate  to  you,  which  circumstances 
have  prevented  me  (("om  explaining  before. 
Have  you  any  knowledge  of  a  relative  living 
in  Philadelphia  r 

"  None.** 

**  Did  you  never  hear  your  guardian  men- 
tion the  name  of  Dennis  1" 

<*  Never,  except  the  evening  he  was  cou- 
versing  with  yourself.** 

•*  Your  mother  had  an  aunt  living  there  by 
that  name,  who  has  now  been  dead  about  six 
months.  At  her  decease,  she  left  her  proper- 
ty, amounting  to  some  eight  hundred  dollars, 
to  yourself,  and  exacted  a  promise  from  me 
that  I  would  visit  you  in  person,  and  explain 
•ome  particulars  which  she  feared  had  been 
purposely  withheld  from  your  knowledge. 
Sbo  bad  written  toyoa  geveral  times,  but 


got  no  answer,  and  concluded  vou  were  dead, 
until  a  short  time  before  her  death,  she  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  you  through  a  gentle- 
man  who  had  resided  in  this  city,  which  was ' 
far  from  being  satisfactory,  and  aroused  her 
suspicions  that  all  was  not  right.** 

**  Indeed !  this,  then,  is  the  mysterv  which 
defied  all  my  attempts  to  solve.  But  how 
could  Mr.  Langly  have  suspected  your  busi* 


**  Guilt  is  always  attended  by  mi^ust. 
When  you  have  heard  all  you  will  not  be 
surprised  at  his  keen  penetration:  know, 
then,  that  the  immense  wealth  which  your 
guardian  claims,  belongs  of  right  to  yourself.** 

••  To  me  I  surely  you  are  not  in  earnest  1** 

**  Pardon  me,  Miss  Williams  my  mission 
here  is  not  to  deceive  you,  but,  should  you 
desire  it,  as  a  friend  to  redress  your  wrongs. 
The  fiicts  which  I  am  about  to  disclose,  are 
the  true  cause  of  all  your  sufferinea  Your 
wealth  had  nearly  cost  you  your  lire ;  but  an 
A II- wise  Providence  had  otherwise  ordered 
it;  and  may  your  future  days  be  as  happy  as 
the  past  have  been  miserable.** 

**  What  could  be  the  cause  of  my  aunt*0 
letters  not  reaching  me?** 

"  I  presume  your  guardian  could  explain 
all  were  he  so  minded,  yet  it  would  he  of 
little  consequence  now.** 

'*  Did  she  become  acquainted  with  the  par- 
ticulars of  my  situation  in  Mr.  Langly*8 
family  ?*' 

**  She  learned  this  much,  that  you  was  re* 
garded  as  a  poor  bound  girl,  and  treated  as 
such  by  the  family ;  but  she  had  not  even 
dreamed  that  the  little  property  left  by  your 
father  had  increased  in  value  until  it  is  worth 
thousands.  She  knew  it  only  as  a  few  acres 
of  land  lying  adjacent  to  a  thriving  village. 
She  had  no  conception  of  a  city,  which  had 
planted  innumerable  walls  of  brick  and  mor- 
tar in  the  very  mklst  of  your  father*s  corn- 
fields ;  and  consequently  the  little  farm  which 
he  had  purchased  some  twenty  years  ago,  for 
a  few  hundred  dollars,  is  now  worth  thous- 
ands ;  yet  such  proves  to  be  the  fact.  I  care- 
fiilly  examined  the  record,  and  find  there 
will  be  but  little  difllculty  in  establishing 
your  claim." 

^  I  have  no  knowledge  of  my  parentage  or 
early  history,**  said  Louisa ;  ^  yet  I  have  a 
faint  recollection  of  an  old  lady  taking  me  in 
her  arms  and  kissing  me,  and  going  away  in 
a  carriage.  Did  she  tell  you  of  ever  visiting 
this  plsce  ?** 

**  O  yes,  she  came  out  to  this  part  of  the 
country  with  your  parents  before  you  were 
born.  She  explained  to  me  all  the  particu- 
lars of  her  sojourn  here,  together  with  your 
history  until  she  lefl ;  you  were  then  about 
four  years  of  age.  The  facts,  as  she  told  me« 
were  those :  Yoor  fiitber,  whose  name  waa 
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John  Winiama,  was  among  the  first  settlers 
of  this  place.    He  was  a  farmer  in  moderate 
circumstanoes,  and  on  his  removal  here  from 
Pennsylvania,  he  brought  Mrt^.  Dennis,  your 
mother's  aunt^  and  the  only  relative  they  had 
living.    They  had  been  here  but  a  few  years, 
when  a  fbver  carried  them  off  within  a  few 
weeks  of  each  other.    You,  their  only  child, 
was  left  to  tiie  care  of  your  mother^  aunt, 
who  was  then  far  advanced  in  life.     Mr. 
Langly,  then  a  thriving  mechanic,  was  un- 
remitting in  his  kindness  and  attention  to 
her,  and  consequently  deemed  her  his  best 
friend.    Through  her,  he  was  appointed  your 
guardian.    Your  property  at  that  time  did  not 
yield  an  income  sufficient  for  your  mainte- 
nance; year  aunt  was  therefore  prevailed 
upon  to  have  you  bound  to  him  until  you 
were  of  age.    This  was  only  accomplished 
by  a  solemn   promise  that  you  should   be 
raised,  and  educated  as  his  own  daughter,  he 
being  childless.    I  need  not  explain  to  yoii 
how  that  promise  has  been  kept.   Your  aunt's 
health  was  rapidly  givinj?  way  in  ihi<3  new 
country  ;  she  was  therefore  per^u^ded  to  re- 
turn to  Philadelphia,  where  she  resided  until 
her  death,  which  happened  some  six  months 
ago.    She  contmued  to  receive  the  most  flat- 
tering accounts  of  you  from  your  guardian, 
until  you  became  old  enough  to  write,  when 
she  had  h^r  letters  addressed  to  you,  for  ^he 
bad  become  too  infirm  to  write  herself;  but 
afler  this  she  received  no  more  letters,  either 
from  you  or  your  guardian.  At  length,  think' 
ing  herself  forgotten,  she  discontinued  writ- 
ing altogether.     A  few   weeks  before  her 
death,  a  gentleman  with  whom  she  ws§slight- 
fj  acquainted,  and  who  had  spent  several 
years  in  this  city,  returned  to  Philadelphia, 
and  from  him  she  learned  that  Mr.  Langly 
had   a  servant,  a  bound  girl,  he  believed, 
which  answered  to  h^Y  description  of  you. 
This  aroused  her  suspicion  that  there  was 
some  foul  play,  when  she  sent  for  me  and 
related  what  I  have  now  told  you.    I  like- 
wise drew  up  a  new  will,  which  gave  you 
ber  little  property,  and  promised  her  to  visit 
Cincinnati  on  her  demise,  to  look  after  you 
should  you  be  living;  yet  I  little  tbou|ght 
what  would  be  the  result    The  course  I 
pursued  in  re^rd  to  yourself  since  I  came 
here,  was  entirely  unpremeditated,  although 
it  may  seem  otherwise  to  you.    Chi  my  first 
enquiry  concerniqg  ynu,  I  was  so  completely 
taken  by  surprise  on  learning  your  situation, 
that  I  was  determined  to  probe  the  matter  to 
the  bottom  before  any  person  should  become 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  my  business 
here.    I  procured  boarding  at  a  private  board- 
ing house,  and  fortunately  received  an  in< 
troduction  to  you,  and  under  this  disguise  of 
'  bome-^pun  clothing,  was  enabled  to  cultivate 
ao  acquaintance  with  yoa  without  suspicion, 


until  your  guardian  becaone  aroused.  A  syro* 
pathy  for  your  hard  lot,  and  a  hope  that  I 
might  be  of  service  to  you  in  some  way,  ho* 
fore  1  could  thoroughly  explain  my  mission* 
made  me  desirous  of  obtaining  your  friend* 
ship  ;  but  I  will  not  speak  now  of  the  imprea* 
sion  those  visits  made  upon  me.  Suffice  it 
to  say,' I  saw  charms  beneath  the  coarse  garb 
of  a  servant  girl,  which  I  bad  never  before 
met  with  in  the  parlor  or  drawing  room.  Bat 
let  that  pa^  When  your  guardian  ques* 
tioned  me  so  abruptly,  and  mentioned  the 
name  of  Dennis*  1  was  confounded ;  I  knew 
the  time  had  now  come  in  which  1  (nual 
make  known  to  you  the  secret,  or  as  much 
of  it  as  I  had  been  able  to  discover.  It  wsa 
for  this  purpose  that  I  appointed  a  privat# 
meeting,  but  you  know  the  result.  On  the 
following  day  1  became  aware  that  in  order 
to  ensure  entire  success,  your  guardian's  sua* 
picions  must  be  allayed  if  possible^  and  every 
thing  kept  perfectly  silent,  until  you  were  oif 
lawiul  age.  To  accomplish  this  1  saw  bul 
two  ways,  either  to  leave  you  yearly  a  year 
in  ignorance,  and  at  the  morcy  of  your  cruel 
guardian,  or  remove  you  secretly  from  the 
city.  And  wlien  you  advised  me  of  his 
scheme,  in  compelling  you  to  marry  David 
Grant,  I  saw  the  latter  to  be  the  only  alter* 
native,  could  I  prevail  on  you  to  adopt  it 
Our  conversation  the  last  evening  we  met  in 
the  grove  I  presume  you  have  not  forgotten, 
yetT  little  thouf^bt  that  night  when  we  part* 
ed,  of  all  the  agony  you  were  to  su^r  ere 
we  met  again ;  but  that  is  psst  now,  and  yoa 
are  safe ;  yet  as  I  have  already  told  you,  it 
will  be  much  to  your  interest  if  the  whole 
affiiir,  as  well  as  your  place  of  residence, 
can  be  kept  secret  until  you  are  of  age." 

Louisa  was  deeply  anected  at  the  disclo- 
sures Henry  had  made;  so  much  so  that  it 
was  some  moments  ere  she  could  coromaiid 
her  feelinjfs  sufficiently  to  express  her  grati* 
tilde  for  the  interest  be  had  taken  in  ber  wei* 
fare. 

^*  I  know  of  none  but  yourself  to  whom  I 
can  look  for  advice,"  said  she  at  length,  ^  and 
if  you  were  worthy  of  my  aunt's  confidence* 
you  are  fully  entitled  to  mine,  and  I  ahail  be 
guided  by  your  aoperior  judgment" 

•*  Indeed,  I  cannot  but  feel  flattered  by 
your  preference,  and  shall  strive  to  discharge 
my  duty  as  a  friend  and  brothery .  At  the 
mention  of  the  last  words,  there  was  a  visible 
change  in  Louisa's  countenance ;  but  noiie- 
ing  Henry*s  eye  fixed  upon  ber,  she  recov- 
ered herself  aiid  inquired,  ^*Is  every  thing  in 
readiness  for  my  departuiel" 

**  To-morr(»w  I  expect  to  see  a  gentleman 
from  whom  I  can  learn  all  the  particulars 
which  are  now  required.  I  have  been  obliged 
to  use  the  utmost  caution  in  prosecuting  my 
inquiries,  which  baa  made  it  far  oiora  t^ioop 
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than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  As  soon 
u  ^oor  health  ehall  be  auf&ciently  restored 
to  endure  the  journey,  every  thing  will  be 
ready.** 

••  Do  yon  itill  think  it  beet  that  I  should 
IfO  to  Philadelphia  T 

•«  I  da  And  as  you  have  agreed  to  sub- 
mit to  my  jndsrment,  T  design  placing  you 
ibr  one  year,  at  an  excellent  bnarding  school 
a  few  miles  from  that  city,  provided  the  ar- 
nngement  meets  your  approval." 

«*  I  could  not  do  myself  the  injustice,  to 
.  disapprove  of  a  course  which  reason  teaches 
me  I  ought  to  pursue.*' 

Reader,  we  will  now  pass  over  one  year, 
and  again  introduce  to  vou  the  orphan,  but 
not  now  the  bound  girl,  for  she  has  just 
entered  her  nineteenth  year.  Behold  her 
seated  by  an  open  casement,  in  a  neatly  fur- 
nished parbr,  just  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
beautiful  village  of  C-  ■  ,  where  she  has 
been  diligently  pursuing  her  studies  for  the 
last  year.  At  her  feet  is  lying  a  harp  on 
which  she  has  just  discoursed  a  sweet  and 
fiivorite  air.  The  eong  has  awoke  in  her 
mind  a  train  of  deep  meditation,  and  all  the 
scenes  of  her  past  life  come  crowding  through 
her  brain ;  each  thrilling  a  responnive  coni, 
until  a  tear,  a  sis^b,  has  consecrated  its  mem- 
ory. Her  whole  soul  seems  absorbed  in  this 
waking  dream.  ** Strange!**  she  mentally 
exclaimed,  ^  strange  that  in  all  the  letters  he 
has  written  to  me,  not  one  sentence  of  love 
has  been  breathed.  His  warm,  and  un- 
changed friendship  has  been  wafted  in  each 
little  missive,  vet  it  chills  my*  heart  like  the 
cold  breath  o^  winter.  Once  the  name  of 
brother  would  have  filled  my  soul  with  glad- 
ness ;  but,  ah !  have  I  not  heard  him  utter 
words  thift  sent  a  thrill  of  rapture  through 
every  vein?  Twice,  only,  have  I  beheld 
him  since  ftrst  my  eye  rested  upon  the  glow- 
ing scenery  of  yon  lovely  vale.  Then,  as 
now,  the  setlin^  sun  threw  over  the  entire 
landscape  a  bright  golden  mantle,  which 
waved  over  the  green  tree  tops  in  a  thousand 
graceful  folds.  But  it  seems  le«  beautiful 
DOW  than  when  he  first  drew  my  attention 
to  its  enchanting  beauty.  Now  they  seem 
ftded — a  sadness  presses  upon  my  heart,  as  I 
view  those  priceless  gifU  which  Nature  has 

rsad  out  so  bountifblljf  around  me.  Is  it 
t  doubts  of  bis  sincerity  will  at  such  tiroes 
intrude  themselves  upon  me,  which  fill  my 
heart  with  gloom  and  desolation  1  Yet  J 
cannot  believe  him  changed.  Na  He  is 
truth  itself.  His  soul  is  too  noble  and  gener- 
ous to  harbor  deception.  Perhaps  he  thinks 
the  rich  heiress  has  not  the  same  afTections 
which  kindled  in  the  bosom  of  the  poor  or- 
phan bound  girl,  yet  how  gladiv  would  I 
again  be  the  poor  and  friendless  bound  girl, 
oould  that  again  Mcure  his  iympathy,  bk 


love.  But  he  comes  to-night,  and  my  brow 
must  not  be  clouded.  That  eong  he  desired 
me  to  sing — let  me  run  over  it  again,  that  I 
may  prove  I  have  not  been  unmindful  of  his 
rrquest**  Hastily  sweeping  the  strings  of 
her  harp,  she  struck  a  sweet  and  melsncbo- 
ly  air. 

**  Beautiful !  yon  could  not  have  sung  it 
better,**  exclaimed  a  manly  voice  at  her  side 
as  the  last  tone  died  away. 

••Henry— Mr.  Wilson!** 

••  Louisa !  You  know  not  how  happy  yon 
have  made  me  I**  said  Henry,  as  he  clasped 
her  proffered  band,  in  both  his,  and  pressed 
it  fervently  to  his  lips.  **  I  feared  lest  the 
song  f^hould  be  forgotten.** 

^  You  surely  could  not  deem  me  so  regard- 
leas  of  your  wishes  !**  she  replied,  while  a 
blush  stole  over  her  features,  which  told 
Henry  that  the  idol  was  won. 

Otf  AFTER  Tin. 

**Rkbcooa!  is  it  not  singular  that  we  have 
never  been  able  to  learn  any  thing  of  Louisa, 
sincp  she  left  us  so  mysteriously  ?** 

••  It  is,  indeed.** 

**  I  have  made  a  diligent  inquiry  about  that 
young  roan  who  calM  himself  Henrv  Wil- 
son, but  I  can  gain  no  information,  when,  or 
in  what  manner  he  left  the  city.** 

•'  Has  he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  do  you 
know  r 

**  He  has.  I  saw  a  gentlemsn  this  morn- 
ing from  there,  who  is  ac(||uainted  with  him, 
who  reoorts  him  as  a  rismg  and  highly  es- 
teemeAawyer,  and  a  resident  of  that  city. 
He  likewise  informed  me  that  when  he  re- 
turned from  his  visit  to  this  place,  he  was 
unaccompanied  by  any  one,  and  that  he  ia 
still  unmarried.** 

•*  It  is  truly  remarkable,  for  I  have  ever 
been  under  the  impression  that  be  was  con- 
nected with  her  escape.*' 

••At  least  I  expected  to  hear  from  her 
when  she  became  of  age,  and  it  is  more  than 
three  months  since  her  eighteenth  birthday.** 

••Indeed!  the  mystery  becomes  deeper 
and  deeper  every  day."  And  Mrs.  Langly 
drew  a  lonjp^  breath  as  the  suspense  was  o^ 
coming  quite  insupportabl&** 

••  One  thing  is  certain,**  remarked  her  hus- 
band, ••Wilson  had  some  secret  object  in 
view,  or  be  would  never  bsve  come  here  in 
the  disguise  of  a  fkrroer,  and  pakl  his  addres- 
ses to  that  girl.  But  I  presume  he  found  her 
afiairs  too  desperately  tangled,  even  for  a 
•  Philadelphia  lawyer;*  but  what  puzzles  roe 
most  is,  that  if  be,  or  any  person  knowing  to 
the  particulars  of  the  girl's  imprisonment, 
that  there  has  never  been  any  stir  caused 
from  it'* 

••  This  18  what  aarprises  me,  and  I  am  in- 
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eltned  to  believe  now,  that  Louisa  made  her 
escape  entirely  unaided;  though  in  what 
manner  aeema  truly  unaccountable.*' 

*'And  in  all  probability  we  shall  never 
leam,^  added  the  husband,  aa  he  rose  from 
the  supper  table,  and  strolled  out  upon  the 
lawn,  in  hopes  to  quiet  the  accusing  demon 
that  had  now  become  fully  awakened  io  his 
breast. 

But  in  his  last  conclusion,  he  was  doomed 
to  a  fearful  dih-appoiotment ;  for,  on  the  iden- 
tical evening  the  foregoing  little  *  family 
aecret'  was  ^ing  discussed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Langly,  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  lady, 
was  registered  at  the  Dennison  House,  No. 
— ,  Main  street  On  the  (bl lowing  morning, 
as  Mr.  Langly  had  finished  his  last  cup  of 
coffee,  and  was  carelessly  looking  over  the 
*  Daily,*  a  note  was  handed  him  by  his  serv- 
ant— and  as  his  eye  glanced  over  its  con- 
tents, his  wife  gazed  in  perfect  bewilderment 
opon  the  change  depicted  in  his  countenance. 
His  face  became  livid,  his  eye  wild  and  fero- 
cious, while  his  whole  frame  became  con- 
vulsed with  the  workings  of  an  intense  ex- 
citement. 

"  Good  heavens  I  what  is  it  ?  what  can  be 
like  matter  1'*  almost  shrieked  hia  wife,  una- 
ble to  etidure  the  dreadful  suspense  longer. 
**  Do  tell  what  has  happened  1** 

**The  mystery  is  disclosed ;  every  thing  is 
known  !**  exclaimed  the  husband,  aa  he  tore 
the  unwelcome  billet  into  a  thouaand  frag- 
ments. 

^  Mercy  on  me !  don*t  aay  so !  what  is  to 
be  doner* 

*«  What  ia  to  be  donel  why  that  note  de- 
mands the  immediate  payment  of  a  hundred 
thoiif>and  dollars  to  Henry  Wilson,  now  the 
husband  of  I^nisa  Williams;  and  in  case  his 
demands  should  not  be  complied  with,  a  pro- 
Kcution  is  threatened,  and  a  full  divcloaure 
of  all  the  facts  made  public.** 

And  Mr.  Langly  strode  op  and  down  the 
room  in  a  paroxsym,  bordering  upon  insanity ; 
while  every  muscle  quivered  with  fear  and 
vexation. 

^  What  shall  be  done!  we  are  ruined!** 
ahfieked  the  terrified  woman,  as  infkmv  and 
dii^race,  in  horrifying  reality  seemed  threat- 
ening to  overwhelm,  and  forever  cruah  them 
beneath  the  ruins. 

**  There  is  but  one  alternative,  the  money 
moat  be  paid  !**  replied  Mr.  Langlv,  in  a 
voice  calm  only  through  despair;  **  lor  it  ap- 
pears the  whole  afiir  has  been  so  thorough- 
ly sifted,  that  a  suit  woald  not  only  be  useless, 
but  the  exposure  that  would  neoeesarily  fol- 
low would  inevitably  end  in  ruio  and  dia- 
grace.'* 

*»  Should  the  money  be  paid  aa  required, 
would  the  whole  transaction  be  kept  secret  t** 
ioquirad  Mrs.  Langley. 


**  Mr.  Wilson  haa  pledged  hia  word  thai 
such  should  be  the  case,^  replied  her  hus- 
band, •'  but  be  that  as  it  may,  we  have  do 
other  alternative  left,  and  must  abide  the 
result.** 

Reader,  a  few  words  more  and  the  ^*  tale 
will  be  told,"  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
amount  demanded  was  duly  paid  overi  and 
the  orphan  in  her  prosperity,  forgot  not  the 
uninterested  benevolence  of  the  poor  waaher« 
woman,  and  a  yearly  income  which  allowed 
h^r  the  privilege  of  many  of  the  luxuriea  of 
life,  waa  the  consequence.  As  fbr  David 
Grant,  poor  fellow,  hia  terrible  fright,  proved 
a  death  blow  to  all  further  aoticipatioDS  of 
matrimony ;  and  he  was  content  with  the 
meagre  comforts  of  a  bachelor*a  life,  and  has 
long  since  ^'gone  the  way  of  all  the  earth.** 


THE  MOTHER*S  LAST  LESSON. 

•♦  Will  you  pleaae  teach  me  my  verse, 
mamma,  and  then  kiss  me,  and  bid  me  good 
night  t**  said  little  Roger  L— ,  as  he  open- 
ed the  door  and  peep«d  cautiously  into  the 
chamber  of  his  sick  mother;  *«f  am  very 
sleepy,  but  no  one  has  heard  me  ssy  my 
prayers.** 

Mre.  L was  very  ill^indeed  her  at- 
tendants believed  her  to  be  dying.  She  sat 
propped  up  with  her  pillows,  and  struggling 
fifvr breath;  her  lips  were  white;  her  eyes 
were  growing  dull  and  glazed.  She  was  a 
widow,  and  little  Roger  was  her  oniy-*her 
darling  child.  Every  night  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  coming  into  her  room  and  sitting 
in  her  lap,  or  kneeling  by  her  side,  whilst 
she  repeated  passages  from  God's  holy  word, 
or  related  to  him  stories  of  the  wise  and  good 
men  spoken  of  in  its  pages. 

^  Hush  !  hush  !*'  said  a  Wy  who  waa 
watching  beside  her  couch.  **Your  dear 
mother  is  too  ill  to  hear  you  to-night!**  As 
she  said  this,  phe  came  forward,  and  laid  her 
hand  gentlv  upon  his  arm,  as  if  she  would 
lead  him  from  the  room.  Roger  began  to 
sob  88  if  his  heart  would  break. 

**  I  cannot  go  to  bed  without  saying  my 
prayers — indeM  I  cannot** 

The  ear  of  the  dyinff  mother  caught  the 
sound.  Although  she  bad  been  nearly  in- 
sensible to  every  thing  transpiring  around 
her,  the  sobs  of  the  darling  aroused  her  stupor, 
and  turning  to  a  friend  she  desired  her  to 
bring  her  little  son  and  lay  him  on  her  bosom. 
Her  request  was  grants,  and  the  child's 
rosy  cheek,  and  his  golden  head  nestled  beside 
the  pale,  cold  face  of  the  dying  mother. 

•'Roger,  my  son,  my  darling  child,**  said 
the  dying  woman,  *•  repeat  this  verse  af\er 
me,  and  never  forget  it:— *  When  my  fatheir 
and  ffioCber  fonake  me,  the  Lord  will  take 
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me  up/  ^  The  child  repeatcnl  this  two  or 
three  times  distinctly,  and  said  his  little 
prayer.  Then  he  kiaaed  the  cold,  almoi^t 
rigfid  feiittires  b<>fore  him,  and  went  quietly  to 
his  little  coiich.  The  next  murnin^,  he 
souirht,  as  asual,  his  mother,  but  found  her 
stiff  and  cold. 

'  This  was  her  last  lesson.  He  has  never 
fergotten  it,  he  probably  never  will.  He  has 
grown  to  be  a  man— a  good  man,  and  now 
occupies  a  post  of  much  honor  and  profit  in 
Massachusetts.  I  never  could  look  upon  him 
without  thinking  about  the  faith  he  so  beaQ- 
tifiilly  exhibited  by  his  dying  mother. 


FLOWERS  IN  THE  SICK  ROOM. 

A  MONO  the  terrors  of  our  youth  we  well 
remember  there  were  certain  poisonous  ex 
halations  said  to  arise  from  plants  and  flowers 
if  allowed  to  share  our  sleeping-room  during 
the  night,  as  though  objects  of  loveliriestf 
when  seen  by  da}[light  took  advantage  of  the 
darknesti  to  assume  the  qualities  of  ihc  ghoul 
or  the  vampire.  Well  do  we  remember  how 
maternal  anxiety  removed  every  portion  of 
vegetable  life  from  our  bed  room,  lest  its 
gases  should  poison  us  before  morning !  This 
opinion*  and  the  connate  one  that  plants  in 
rooms  are  always  injurious,  is  prevalent  still, 
and  it  operates  most  unfavorably  in  the  case 
of  the  bed-ridden,  or  the  invalid,  by  depriving 
them  of  a  chamber  garden  which  would 
otherwise  make  time  putoiFhis  leaden  wing^s 
and  while  away,  in  innocent  amusement, 
many  a  lagging  hour.  Now  we  assure  our 
readers  that  this  is  a  popular  superstition, 
and  will  endeavor  to  put  them  in  possession 
of  the  grounds  on  which  our  statement  is 
founded.  In  doing  so,  we  do  not  put  forth 
any  opinions  of  our  own,  but  the  deduction? 
of  science,  for  the  truth  of  which  any  one 
acquainted  with  vegetable  physiology  can 
vouch. 

Plants,  in  a  growing  state,  absorb  the  oxy- 
gen gas  of  the  atmosphere,  and  throw  olT  car- 
bonic acid  ;  these  are  facts,  and  as  oxygen  19 
necessary  to  life  and  carbonic  acid  injurious 
to  it,  the  conclusion  has  been  jumped  at 
that  plants  in  apaftmonts  m^st  have  a  dele- 
terious inhuence.  But  there  is  another  fact 
eqtialiy  irrefragible,  thai  plants  feed,  on  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere,  and  are, 
indeed,  the  grand  instruments  employed  in 
the  laboratory  of  Nature  for  purifying  it  from 
noxious  exhalations  of  animal  life.  From  the 
spacious  forests  to  the  blade  of  grass  which 
forces  itself  up  through  the  crevices  of  a 
street  pavement,  every  portion  of  verdure  is 
occupied  in  disinfecting  the  air.  By  means 
of  solar  light  the  carbonic  acid,  when  taken 
in  by  the  leaves,  is  discomposed,  its  carboo 


going  to  build  ap  the  structnre  of  the  plant, 
and  Its  disengaged  oxygen  returning  to  the 
air  we  brenthe.  It  is  true  that  this  process 
is  stopped  in  the  darkness,  and  that  then  a 
very  small  portion  of  carbonic  acid  is  evolved 
by  plants;  but  as  it  is  never  necessary  tor  a 
patient  to  sleep  in  a  room  with  flowers,  we 
need  say  nothing  on  that  subjjecL  Cleanli- 
nffm  and  other  considerations,  would  suggest 
having  a  bedroom  as  free  as  possible  during 
the  night,  and  our  object  is  answered  if  we 
show  that  vegetation  is  not  injurious  in  the 
day.  That  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  conducive 
to  hpsltb,  is  a  plain  corollary  of  science. 

Perhaps  the  error  we  are  speaking  of  maj 
have  ori{?mated  fix>m  confounding  the  eflecta 
of  the  odors  of  plants  with  a  general  result 
of  their  presence.  Now,  all  strong  scents 
are  injurious,  and  those  of  some  flowers  are 
specially  so,  and  ought  on  no  account  be 
patronized  by  the  invalid.  But  ^t  happens, 
fortunately,  that  a  very  large  class  of  plants 
have  either  no  scent  at  all,  or  so  little  as  to 
he  of  no  consequence,  so  that  there  is  still 
room  for  an  extensive  selection.  This,  then 
is  one  rule  to  be  observed  in  chamber  gar* 
dening.  Another  is,  that  the  plants  admit- 
ted should  be  in  perfect  health,  for  while 
growing  vegetation  is  healthful,  it  becomes 
noxious  when  sickly  or  dead.  Thirdly,  let 
the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  be  mi^in- 
tained;  the  pots,  saucers,  and  the  stands 
being  often  subjected  to  ablutions.  Under 
this  head  also  we  include  the  removal  of  dying 
leaves,  and  all  flowers,  before  they  have  quite 
lost  their  beauty,  since  it  is  well  known  that 
the  petsls  become  unpleasant  in  some  varie* 
ties  as  soon  as  the  meridian  of  their  brief  life 
is  passed.  By  giving  attention  to  these  sim- 
ple regulations,  a  sick  chamber  may  have  its 
windows  adorned  with  flowere  without  the 
slightest  risk  to  the  health  of  the  occupant, 
and  in  saying  this  we  open  the  way  to  sbme 
of  the  most  gentle  lenitives  of  pain,  as  well 
as  to  sources  of  rational  enjoyment  If  those 
who  can  go  where  they  please,  in  the  sun- 
shine and  the  shade,  can  gather  wild  flowera 
in  their  natural  dw<*llings,  and  cultivate  ez- 
tenKive  gardens,  still  And  pleasure  in  a  few 
fiivorites  in -doors,  how  much  more  delight 
mu^t  such  treasured  possessions  confer  oil 
those  whom  Providence  has  made  priaonerSb 
and  who  must  have  their  all  of  veiniure  and 
floral  beauty  brought  to  them ! 

In  all  waters  there  are  fish  that  love  to 
swim  against  the  stream— end  in  every  com- 
munity persons  are  to  be  found  who  delight 
in  being  opposed  to  every  body  else. 

Xenophon  tells  ns  of  an  E^ptiasi,  whe 
bein;  sent  by  his  wife  to  purchase  perfumeai, 
brought  her  a  jar  of  fresh  water. 


NAPOLXON's  CHAROBB. — A7FRCTING   ANECDOTE. 
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The  Royal  Amphitheatre,  London,  was 
several  years  since  the  exhibition  of  the  ce- 
lebrated and  favorite  horse  of  Napoleon,  called 
by  his  master  **  Superb,*'  then  thirty-eifrht 
years  old,  and  a  beautiful  animal.  We  find 
the  history  of  the  creature  given  as  follows 
in  an  English  journal  of  that  time. 

This  noble  animal  was  captured  by  Gene- 
ral Orloff,  in  1813,  in  the  disastrous  retreat 
from  Muecow.  He  was  a  great  fiivorite 
with  the  Emperor,  and  the  companion  of 
many  of  his  most  successtiil  campaigns.  He 
remained  in  the  possession  of  Orhiff,  at  St 
Petersburg,  tiM  1834,  when  he  was  presented 
to  the  fiither  of  M.  Tourniaire,  then  Director 
of  the  Imperial  Circus,  and  much  esteemed 
for  his  professional  abilities,  as  well  as  re- 
spected for  his  devotion  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Emperor.  OrtoflT,  in  presenting  him, 
literally  said,  **  Jacques  Tourniaire,  you  were 
greatly  attached  to  the  late  Emperor  of 
France,  and  your  attachment  honors  you. 
You  are  known  to  be  a  friend  to  horses;  and, 
satisfied  of  the  care  he  will  receive  at  your 
hands,  to  you  I  confide  this,  my  greatest 
fkvorite.  Superb  is  too  slight  for  my  use— I 
have  grown  too  heavy  for  him.  To  sell  him 
to  a  strange  master  is  a  fate  I  cinnot  think 
of  subjecting  him  ta  To  you,  therefore,  I 
entrust  him ;  and  as  you  loved  him  to  whom 
he  first  belonged,  you  will,  I  am  sure,  cher- 
ish Superb  for  the  memory  of  his  owner,  as 
well  as  for  his  own  sake.^'  This  trust  was 
discharged  with  exemplary  devotion  by  the 


elder  Tourniaire,  who,  on  his  death,  in  1639, 
left  him  to  Mons.  Tourniaire,  whose  tender- 
ness towards  him  is  but  evidenced  by  his 
advanced,  age.  Superb  was  a  white,  or  rv 
ther  vory  light  grey,  Arabiiin,  and  sixteen 
hands  high.  He  is  now  (at  the  time  of 
writing  this)  incapable  of  much  exertion, 
and  little  is  aspigned  him  in  the  piece  now 
being  performed ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  see 
him  introduced  on  the  stage,  with  one  who 
is  the  very  resemblance  of  his  imperial  mas- 
ter; snd  afiecting  to  witness  him— his  ear 
still  quick  to  the  martial  tone  of  the  war- 
horn --join,  rideHess,  in  the  mimic  procession 
of  that  extraordinary  man,  with  whom  he 
was  a  great  favorite. 


[Prom  Mn.  WbittlcMj*!  Bfagisine.] 

AFFECTING    ANECDOTE. 

In  one  of  our  western  towns,  a  minister  of 
Jesus  Christ  was  one  morning  told  by  his 
wife  that  a  little  boy,  the  son  of  a  near  neigh- 
bor, was  very  sick,  near  to  death,  and  asEed 
if  he  would  not  go  and  see  him. 

*«I  hardly  know  what  to  do,"  said  the 
good  man ;  **  his  parents,  you  know,  do  not  be- 
long td  my  congregation,  and  are,  besides, 
greatly  opposed  to  the  doctrines  which  I 
preach.  I  fear  my  visit  would  not  be  well 
received." 

*'  But,"  rejoined  the  wife,  "  when  yoa  wai 
I  tick  a  short  time  since,  the  mother  of  the  lit- 
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tie  boy  sent  io  kindlv  every  day  to  inquire 
how  you  were,  and  1  thiak  they  will  expect 
you  to  come  and  see  their  000. 

This  WB8  sufficient  inducement  and  be  ^as 
soon  on  his  way  to  the  dwelling  of  sorrow. 
The  mother  was  banging  in  aoffuish  over  her 

Srecious  and  beautiful  child*  wno  was  tossing 
'om  side  to  side  in  the  delirium  of  a  brain 
fever.  The  minister,  after  watching  him  a 
few  moments,  turned  to  the  lady  and  said, 

**  This  poor  fellow  should  be  kept  perfectly 
quiet,  roaoam;  he  should  not  be  excited  m  any 
manner.'* 

**  Sir,"  said  she,  <*will  you  not  offer  a  pray- 
er?" At  first  he  hesitated,  fearing  the  effect 
upon  the  child,  but  on  second  thought  kneeled 
by  the  bed-side,  and  uttered  a  few  petitions 
in  His  name  who  said,  **  Suffer  little  children 
to  come  unto  me."  The  moment  he  com- 
menced speaking,  the  little  sufferer,  who  till 
now  seemed  unconscious  of  his  presence, 
ceased  his  moans,  lay  still  upon  the  bed»and 
fixing  his  large  dark  eyes  upon  him,  listened 
intently  to  eveiy  wora.  The  minister  rose 
from  his  knees,  said  a  few  words  to  the  moth- 
er and  went  home,  leaving  the  child  in  a  per- 
fectly tranquil  state.  The  next  morning,  the 
first  mtelliffence  which  greets  hiqa  va^^that 
little  Frank  had  died -during  the  night 

He  had  become  extreqnely  interest^,  and 
the  apparent  effect  of  the  voice  of  prayer  upon 
the  dymg  boy  had  surprised  him.  He  went 
again  to  visit  them,  attended  the  funeral,  and 
at  length  learned  from  the  mother  the  follow- 
ing (acts : 

She  had  two  children.  Frank  was  the 
oldest,  and  the  second  was  a  duughter  of  five 
years.  A  few  months  before,  little  Alice  had 
ffone  to  spend  the  night  with  some  compan- 
ions in  the  neighborhood  whose  parents  were 
Christians,  and  were  training  their  children 
to  ibliow  their  steps.  As  they  were  about  re- 
tiring to  rest,  these  little  ones  said  to  their 
visitor, 

''Come,  Alice,  kneel  down  with  us  and 
say  *  Onr  Father*  before  we  go  to  bed." 

The  child,  bewildered  bv  their  words  and 
kneeling  attitude,  answered, 

«•  But  I  do  not  know  what « Our  Father*  is." 

•«  Well,  don't  you  want  to  learn  it  3'*  said 
one. 

*'  Oh,  yes,*'  said  Alice ;  and  being  a  bright 
little  girl,  she  committed  to  memory  the  pre- 
cious form  of  prayer  which  has  gone  op  from 
so  many  lips  since  the  Saviour  first  uttered  it. 

The  next  morning,  full  of  animation,  and 
delighted  with  her  new  acquisition,  she  re- 
turned  home ;  and  the  moment  her  jirother 
Frank  appeared  from  school,  she  began  to 
tell  all  about  her  visit,  and  beg  him  to  learn 
*'Our  Father,**  and  say  it  with  her.  From 
that  time,  the  mother  said,  kneeling  together, 
they  had  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer  with 


ffreat  earnestness  and  delight,  and  had  also 
learned  several  other  prayers,  in  which  they 
seemed  much  interested. 

A  few  days  before  he  was  taken  sick* 
Frank  came  to  her  with  a  book  in  bis  band 
and  said, 

•«  Oh,  mother!  here  is  a  beaotiftil  prayer; 
may  I  read  it  to  you  I" 

U  was  t  le  remembrance  of  this  which  m- 
duced  her  to  make  the  request  that  the  minis- 
ter would  pray  by  the  bed  of  her  sufiering  boy, 
and  this  was  the  secret  of  the  calming  influ- 
ence which  that  prayer  exerted.  He  continued 
thus  tn^quil  a  long  time,  but  at  length  his 
distaess  returned  and  the  hour  of  death  drew 
near.  About  midnight,  sufferingand  agonized, 
he  begged  of  bis  mother  to  send  for  the  good 
minister  to  prav  again ;  he  must  have  some- 
body to  pray.  The  parents  disliked  to  call  at 
that  hour  of  the  night,  and  knew  not  what  to 
do.  At  last  the  mother  went  up  stairs,  and 
taking  the  little  Alice  from  her  bed,  brought 
her  to  his  bedside,  and  told  her  what  Frank 
wanted.  Immediately  she  knelt  down  and 
slowly  and  solemnly  repeated  the  prayer 
which  they  both  so  much  loved,  and,  unasked, 

said, 

**  Vpw  Pranl^  \m  lUm  down  to  iloep, 
J  firay  the  Lotd  hU  mmI  to  keep ; 
If  be  should  die  before  be  weke, 
I  pray  ttae  Lord  hie  eoul  to  Ufce,** 

The  firat  words  soothed  the  ear  of  the  suf- 
ferer, and  with  the  last  his  spirit  fled. 

Witnessed  earth  ever  a  sublimer  spectaclel 
At  the  dead  hour  of  night,  in  the  chamber 
where  waits  the  king  of  terrors,  surrounded  by 
weeping  friends,  the  child  of  five  years,  roused 
hastily  from  the  sweet  slumber  of  childhood, 
kneels  in  her  simple  night  dre^  and  undis- 
turbed, unterrified,  lisps  in  childish  accent 
the  prayer  which  heaven  accepts,  and  on 
whose  breath  missioBed  angels  bear  upward 
the  ransomed  soul. 

I  would  learn  a  lesson.  They  labor  not  in 
vain  who  sow  precious  seed  in  the  free  soil  of 
youthful  hearts. 


THE   FATAL  JOKE. 

BY  mLBN  C.  OAOE, 

I  WAS  once  present — where  a  small  party 
of  young  persons  where  wf^rmely  diecuijsing 
the  subject  of  practical  joking.  After  a  long 
and  interesting  debate,  the  question  seemed 
abont  to  be  decided  in  its  favor,  when  a  fj^enr 
tieman  whose  sincrular  melancholy  and  Reject- 
ed air  at  once  attracted  our  attention  related 
the  following  story: 

In  youufirer  days  I  was  remarkable  for  my 
fondness  of  practical  ioking,  even  to  such  a 
degree  that  I  never  allowed  a  good  oppurtu- 
nitv  to  pass  unimproved. 

My  orphan  coiisio  Robert,  to  whom  I  was 
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fondly  attached,  waa  of  a  different  Datura  from 
ne.  He  waa  aobery  sedate  and  mceful  al- 
moat  to  a  &o)t,  Tery  tbougthfiH  and  vm 
baabfel.  Thii  atapidityt  aa  I  called  it,  was  of- 
ten a  check  upon  my  natural  gayety,  and  it 
WM  seldom  that  I  coold  indece  him  to  join  m 
boyish  sports,  though  be  sometimes  did  gratify 
me.  Poor  Robert!  the  green  turf  ofhis  native 
valley,  on  whose  botom  the  fairest  flowers  that 
New  England  could  boast  of,  have  blossomed 
and  withered,  and  passed  away  to  eternity, 
Isaving  behind  them  a  lasting  impras  of  their 
loveliness,  now  covers  bis  mouldering  ashes. 
Yei^  Robert  is  dead,  and  I  am  the  cause  of  his 
untimely  end,  the  circumstances  of  which  will 
serve  to  convince  you  of  the  folly  of '^practical 
joking.** 

It  was  late  one  evening  early  in  September, 
that  Robert  and  myselfretorned  to  our  room 
to  talk  over  the  exciting  scenes  of  the  day,  for 
it  waa  the  night  after  the  election,  and  a  fine 
holiday  it  bad  been  to  ua.  I  had  just  returned 
from  a  visit  to  some  friends  in  the  city,  and 
had,  of  course,  brought  with  roe  many  curious 
things  which  Robert  had  never  seen  or  heard 
of.  Among  them  waa  a  mask,  the  use  of 
whicb  I  explained  to  my  unsophisticated  cou- 
aln,  who  laughed  and  wondered  why  the  Peo- 
ple could  wiah  to  look  horribly  enough  to 
wear  one. 

I  was  in  my  gayest  mood,  just  ready  for  an 
adventure;  andseeinghe  was  disposed  to  make 
fun  of  my  mask,  I  proposed  an  experiment 

'^What!*'  exclaimed  my  oou8in,**you  do 
Bot  intend  to  wear  it  to  bed,  do  you!*' 

"Far  from  it,**  I  replied,  «'  it  is  you  who 
ahou  Id  wear  the  maak !  not  L  I  am  quite  ape 
enough  without  it** 

**  A  very  just  remark,  indeed,'*  be  observed, 
gravely. 

I  had  never  seen  bim  in  better  humor,  and 
I  thought  it  best  to  unfold  my  plans  at  once. 
At  our  next  door  lived  a  wealthy  gentleman, 
with  whose  daughter  my  bashful  cousin  was 
already  smitten.  That  very  night,  as  we 
passed  by,  on  our  return  from  the  village,  he 
had  called  and  bade  her  good  nrght,  and  re- 
ceived in  return  one  of  tke  eweetest  smiles 
from  the  happiest  eyes  and  charming  lips  I 
ever  beheld.  I  waa  his  boeom  friend,  and  to 
me  be  always  entrusted  his  secrets^  (akto! 
bow  little  did  I  deserve  such  confidence,)  yet 
he  always  blushed  when  I  spoke  of  Julia. 

Some  evil  spirit,  I  know  not  what  else  it 
eould  have  been,  prompted  me,  when  I  ph>- 
Boeed  to  have  a  little  sport  at  her  expense. 
Mv  plana  were  these:  He  was  to  dress  him- 
•elfin  a  suit  of  clothes  to  correspond  with  the 
roaak,  which  by  the  way  was  the  most  fright- 
ful looking  thin((  I  ever  saw,  repair  to  the 
dwelling  of  his  friend,  and  call  her  to  the  door 
by  rappmg.  I  was  to  atand  near  to  witness 
the  result,  and  participate  in  the  joke. 


He  blushed,  bung  his  bead,  and  of  course 
refused.  I  had  expected  this,  but  flattered 
myself  that  I  conk)  easily  persuade  him  to  the 
contrary.  It  was,  however,  a  harder  task  than 
I  had  anticipated,  for  his nnwillinffneas seemed 
mater  thui  ever;  the  leaaan  I  rtedily  nn- 
aerstood. 

I  poh'd  and  pahaw'd  and  threatened  to  ex* 
pose  to  all  the  boys  his  cowardly  di^osition,  aa 
I  waa  pleased  to  term  it,  and  tender  feelings 
to  Julia,  which  as  yet  none  of  them  had  dis- 
covered. This  Isst  argument  proved  more 
auccessfiil  than  the  other,  for  he  well  knew 
that  I  never  snfibred  the  idlest  threat  to  re- 
main unfulfilled ;  and  the  fear  of  being  laughed 
at,  besides  betraying  that  which  he  most 
wished  to  conceal,  conquered,  and  he  yielded, 
though  reluctantly,  his  consent  I  even  ex* 
jjlted  over  my  triumph,  though  I  have  oflen 
since  wished  my  lips  had  been  struck  dumb  be* 
fore  I  uttered  those  words  that  sealed  the  after 
fate  of  two  pure  bemgsi  But  in  my  thought- 
leasoess  i  rushed  heedlessly  on  in  whatever 
I  undertook,  regardless  of  consequences.  Mj 
wikl  reckless  spirit  had  never  been  tamed. 

Finding  that  there  wss  but  one  alternative, 
and  that  to  submit  cheerfully  to  my  whim, 
he  sttflfiMred  himeelf  to  beamyed  as  my  fancy 
sufgeAed,  with  gnod  grsoe,  and  even  laughed 
quite  heartily  aa  I  added  garment  after  gar- 
ment, in  order  to  make  him  look  as  frightful 
aa  possible;  yet,  after  all,  I  could  see  tlwt  his 
mind  was  ill  at  ease,  and  1  half  condemned 
myself  for  being  the  cause  of  his  nnbappiness. 

When  at  len^tb  all  was  arranged  to  my 
satisfiustion,  I  puiced  the  horrid  mask  over  his 
face,  and  led  him  to  the  mirror.  He  started 
back,  and  involuntary  placed  his  hand  to  his 
bead  as  if  to  take  it  away,  but  my  interference 
prevented.  He  even  pleaded  that  the  penalty 
I  had  threatened  to  inflict  in  ease  he  refused 
to  ffo  might  be  spared  him.  But  I  was  inex- 
on&le ;  I  was  anxious  to  see  the  resnlt,  and  the 
delay  caused  by  his  unwillingness  vexed  me. 

A  renewal  of  ray  threats  of  exposure  suc- 
ceeded in  removing  all  obataclesi  and  we  im- 
mediately aet  about  our  adventure.  Cautious- 
ly aa  thieves  we  crept  through  the  yard  and 
each  took  hia  atation,  Rabert  at  the  door  and 
I  at  the  window  neareat  him. 

The  curtain  wee  partly  drawn  aside,  so  that 
I  could  eaaly  distinguish  every  object  in  the 
room.  As  1  had  anticipated,  she  was  alone* 
The  domestics  had  retired,  and  I  knew  her 
old  &ther  too  well  to  believe  that  he  was  any 
where  but  in  the  arras  of  Soflmus ;  for  he  was 
one  of  those  sensiUe  persons  whose  maxim  is, 
^  Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise.** 

Julia^-and  I  shall  never  forget  how  lovely 
ahe  was— sat  beside  a  small  table  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  room  apparently  absorbed  in  a  book. 
Her  fair  hand  supported  her  head,  and  her  hair 
fell  grpcefnlly  down  her  ne^k  in  beautiful  ring- 
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let&  She  was  a  delicate  wild  flower  that 
had  budded  and  bloesomed  under  the  shelter 
of  a  father's  roof ;  and  the  sunshine  of  glad- 
ness and  the  dews  of  afiectioD  had  ever  light- 
ed and  cheered  her  way. 

At  length  I  gave  the  signal,  and  a  loud  rap 
was  given.  She  paused  for  a  moment,  listen- 
ed attentively,  and  then  laying  down  her  book 
arose  and  approached  the  door.  As  she  opened 
it,  the  mask  stepped  boldly  in  according  to  my 
directions  How  shall  I  describe  the  scene 
that  followed  I  Even  now  I  shudder  to  think 
of  it.  Instantly  all  earthly  hoe  fled  from  her 
face,  and  with  a  piercing  cry  she  stepped 
back  a  few  paces  and  fell  heavily  to  the  floor. 

Quicker  than  lightning  I  sprang  through 
the  doorway,  and  knelt  by  her  side.  I  grasped 
her  wrist ;  its  pulsation  had  ceased !  I  placed 
my  hand  upon  her  heart;  it  was  also  still!. 
She  was  dead. 

I  can  recall  little  else  that  took  place  that 
night  The  domestics,  who  slept  in  an  ad- 
joining room,  had  been  awakened  by  that  ter- 
rible shriek,  and  came  rushing  in  to  learn  the 
cause  of  the  uproar.  I  could  not  have  spoken 
even  had  explanation  been  necessary.  I  was 
overwhelmed  with  grief  and  self-condemna- 
tion. I  could  only  pobt  to  the  lifeless  form 
of  poor  Julia,  and  at  the  mask  which  Robert 
had  torn  from  his  face  and  dashed  to  the  floor. 
He  stood  ffBzingat  me  with  a  cold  vacant 
stare  that  1  but  too  well  understood.  More  I 
cannot  remember. 

Ten  days  passed,  and  I  awoke  from  a  raving 
delirium.  My  first  inqoirv  was  for  RoberL 
They  led  him  to  my  bedside,  but  oh,  what  a 
change  1  I  stretched  out  my  clasped  hands, 
in  an  agony  of  grief  and  remorse,  to  implore 
bis  forgiveness.  He  neither  moved  nor  spoke ; 
but  that  same  unmeaning  stare  drove  home 
to  my  heart  the  fearful  conviction.  Alas!  he 
was  a  hopeless  idiot! 

Fifteen  years  have  elapsed  since  that  nev- 
er-to'be-forgotten  era  6f  my  life.  I  never 
have,  I  never  can,  forgive  mjrself  for  having 
been  the  cause  of  so  much  misery,  though  I 
have  sought  and  hoped  for  forgiveness  from 
on  high.  I  can  never  look  upon  a  mask  with- 
out a  shudder,  or  hear  it  denounced  without 
alluding  to  my  ezperience«aBd  vou,  ray  young 
friends,  when  yon  are  tempted  to  play  tricks 
Qpon  others,  I  am  sure  will  stop  and  consider 
that  what  seems  so  innocent  and  harmless, 
may  in  the  end  prove  a « fatal  joke.* 

If  yon  wish  to  be  truly  polite,  exhibit  real 
kindness  in  the  kindest  manner.  Do  this, 
and  you  will  pass  at  par  in  any  society  with- 
out studying  roles  of  etiquette. 

He  who  instantly  does  the  best  that  can  be 
done,  what  few  others  could  have  done,  and 
what  all  must  acknowledge  to  be  the  beet, 
is  a  genius  and  a  hero  at  OBce. — Lovofer. 


COUNSELS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

Nevr  be  cast  down  by  trifles.  If  a  spider 
breaks  his  thread  twenty  times,  twenty  times 
will  he  mend  it  again.  Make  op  yonr  minde 
to  do  a  thing,  and  you  will  do  it.  Fear  not  if 
troubles  come  uoon  you ;  keep  up  your  spirits, 
though  the  day  be  a  dark  one. 

Troables  never  I'op  foreTer. 
The  darkest  day  will  paat  away. 

If  the  son  is  going  down,  look  up  at  the 
stars;  if  the  earm  is  dark,  keep  your  eyes  oo 
heaven  !  With  God*s  presence  and  God's 
promises,  a  man  or  a  child  may  be  cbeerfnl* 

Never  despair  v^hen  fug*B  in  the  air ! 

A  aonshiQy  morning  will  eome  without  warning. 

Mind  what  you  run  after !  Never  be  con- 
tent with  a  bubble  that  will  burst,  or  a  fire- 
work that  will  end  in  smoke  and  darkness. 
Get  that  which  you  can  keep,  and  which  is 
worth  keeping — 

Boinelhing  sterling  thatia'ill  stay 
When  gold  and  silver  fly  away. 

Fight  hard  against  a  hasty  temper.  Anger 
will  come,  but  resist  it  stoutly.  A  spark  may 
set  a  house  on  fire.  A  fit  of  passion  may  give 
you  cause  to  mourn  all  the  days  of  your  life. 

He  that  revenges  knows  ao  rest ; 

The  neek  possess  a  peacefhl  hreast. 

If  you  have  an  enemy,  act  kindly  to  him, 
and  make  him  your  friend.  You  may  not  win 
him  over  at  once,  but  try  again.  Let  one 
kindness  be  followed  by  another,  till  you  have 
compassed  your  nnd.  6y  little  and  little  great 
things  are  completed. 

Water  falling  day  by  day. 
Wears  the  hardest  rock  away. 

And  so  repeated  kindness  will  'soften  a 
hesrt  of  stone. 

Whatever  you  do,  dcTit  willingly.  A  boy 
that  is  whipped  to  school  never  learns  hia  les- 
sons well.  A  man  that  is  compelled  to  work, 
cares  not  how  badly  it  is  performed.  He  that 
pulls  off  his  coat  cheeriiilly,  stripe  up  his 
sleeves  in  earnest,  and  sings  while  be  works^ 
is  the  man  for  me. 

A  cheerlbl  ylrit  gets  on  qniek^ 
A  grumbler  in  the  mad  wiU  stisk. 

Evil  thotights  are  worse  enemies  than  liom 
and  tigers ;  for  we  can  keep  out  of  the  way 
of  wild  beasts,  but  bad  thoughts,  win  their 
way  everywhere.  The  cup  that  is  full  will 
hold  no  more ;  keep  your  hesd  and  heart  foil 
of  good  thonghts,  that  bad  thoughts  may  find 
no  room  to  enter. 

Be  on  your  gamd,  and  strive  and  pray, 

To  drive  all  evil  tbovgbts  away. 


BXMIiriSCSNCES  OF  PATRICK   HENRT. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  PATRICK  HENRY. 

[It  ifl  a  nngolar  fact,  of  which  we  were  not  aware  tiQ  recently,  that  no  portrait  of  Patrick  Henry 
was  ever  taken,  whilst  he  was  living.  After  his  death  theore  was  a  picture  '*  made  up"  from 
descriptions  given  of  him  by  his  fHends,  and  the  imagination  of  the  artist,  and  called  Patrick 
Henry.  Snch  as  it  is  we  give  it  The  following  interesting  article  we  find  in  a  newspaper, 
where  it  appears  without  the  author's  name,  and  vrithout  credit  as  to  its  origin.] 


From  my  earliest  childhood  I  had  been 
accustomed  to  hear  of  the  eloquence  of  Pat- 
rick Henry.  On  this  subject  there  existed 
but  one  opinion  in  the  country.  The  power 
of  his  eloquence  was  felt  equally  by  the 
learned  and  the  unlearned.  No  man  who 
ever  heard  him  speak,  on  any  important  oc- 
casion, could  fail  to  admit  his  uncommon 
power  over  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  The 
occasions  on  which  he  made  his  greatest 
efforts  have  been  recorded  by  Mr.  Wirt,  in 
bis  Life  of  Henry.  What  I  propose  in  this 
brief  article,  is  to  mention  only  what  I  ob- 
served myself  more  than  half  a  century  aga 

Being  then  a  young  man  just  entering  on 
a  profession  in  which  good  speaking  was 
very  important,  it  was  natural  for  me  to  ob- 
serve the  oratory  of  celebrated  men.  I  was 
anxious  to  ascertain  the  true  secret  of  their 
power,  or  what  it  was  which  enabled  them 
to  sway  the  minds  of  their  hearers,  almost  at 
their  will. 

In  executing  a  mission  from  the  Synod  of 
Virginia,  in  the  year  1794,  I  had  to  pass 
through  the  county  of  Prince  Edward,  where 


Mr.  Henry  resided.  Understanding  that  he 
was  to  appear  before  the  Circuit  Court  which 
met  in  that  county,  in  defence  of  three  men 
charged  with  murder,  I  determined  to  seize 
the  opportunity  of  observing  for  myself  the 
eloquence  of  this  extraordinary  orator. 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  I  obtained  a 
seat  in  front  of  the  bar,  where  I  could  have 
a  full  view  of  the  speaker,  as  well  as  hear 
him  distinctly.  But  I  bad  to  submit  to  a 
severe  penance  in  gratifying  my  curiosity ; 
for  the  whole  day  was  occupied  with  the  ex* 
amination  of  witnesses,  in  which  Mr.  Henry 
was  aided  by  two  other  lawyers. 

In  person,  Mr.  Henry  was  lean  rather 
than  fleshy.  He  was  rather  above  than  be- 
low the  common  height,  but  bad  a  stoop  in 
the  shoulders,  which  prevented  him  from  ap* 
pearing  as  tall  as  he  really  was.  In  his 
moments  of  animation  he  had  the  habit  of 
straightening  his  frame,  and  adding  to  bis 
apparent  stature.  He  wore  a  brown  wig, 
which  exhibited  no  indication  of  any  great 
care  in  the  dressing.  Over  his  shoulders  he 
wore  a  brown  camlet  cloak.  Under  this  his 
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clothing  ysas  black;  something  the  wone 
for  wear.  The  expression  of  his  ooante- 
nance  was  that  of  solemnity  and  deepearnest- 
neue.  His  mind  appeared  to  be  always  ab- 
sorbed in  what,  for  the  time,  occupied  bis 
attention.  His  forehead  was  high  and  spa- 
cious, and  the  skin  of  his  face  more  than 
usually  wrinkled  for  a  man  of  fifty.  His 
eyes  were  small  and  deeply  set  in  his  bead, 
bat  were  of  a  bright  blue  color,  and  twinkled 
much  in  their  sockets.  In  short,  Mr.  Henry's 
appearance  bad  nothing  very  remarkable,  as 
he  sat  at  rest  You  might  readily  have  taken 
him  for  a  common  planter,  who  cared  very 
little  about  bis  personal  appearance.  lu  his 
manners  he  was  nniforroly  respectful  and 
courteous.  Candles  were  brought  into  the 
court  house  when  the  examination  of  the 
witnesses  closed;  and  the  judges  put  it  to 
the  option  of  the  bar,  whether  they  would  go 
on  with  the  argument  that  night  or  adjourn 
until  next  day.  Paul  Carrington,  Jr.,  the 
attorney  for  the  State,  a  man  of  large  size 
and  uncommon  dignity  of  person  and  man- 
ner, as  also  an  accomplished  lawyer,  pro- 
fessed his  willingness  to  proceed  immediately, 
whilst  the  testimony  was  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  all.  Now  for  the  first  tine  I  beard  Mr. 
Henry  make  any  thing  of  a  speech;  and 
though  it  was  short,  it  satisfied  me  of  one 
thing,  which  I  had  particularly  desired  to 
have  decided;  namely,  whether,  like  a  player, 
he  merely  aasumed  the  appearance  of  feeling. 
His  manner  of  addressing  the  court  was  pro- 
foundly respectful.  He  would  be  willing  to 
proceed  with  the  trial,  but  said  he,  **  My 
heart  is  so  oppressed  with  the  weight  of  re- 
sponsibiliry  which  rests  upon  me,  having  the 
lives  of  three  fellow  citizens  dependingTi  pro- 
bably, on  the  exertion  which  I  may  be  able 
to  make  in  their  behalf,  (here  he  turned  to  the 
prisoners  behind  him])  that  (  do  not  feel  able 
to  proceed  to-night  1  hope  the  court  will  in- 
dulge me,  and  postpone  the  trial  till  morn- 
ing." The  impression  made  by  these  few 
words  was  such  as  I  assure  myself  no  one 
can  ever  conceive  by  seeing  them  in  print. 
In  the  countenance,  action,  and  intonation  of 
the  speaker,  there  was  expressed  such  an  in- 
tensity of  feeling,  that  all  my  doubts  were 
dispelled ;  never  again  did  I  question  whether 
Henry  felt,  or  only  acted  a  feeling.  Indeed, 
I  experienced  an  instantaneous  sympathy 
with  him  In  the  emotions  which  he  expressed ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  the  same  sympathy  was 
felt  by  every  henrer. 

As  a  matter  of  coarse,  the  proceedings 
were  deferred  till  the  next  morning.  I  was 
early  at  my  post ;  the  judges  were  soon  on 
the  bench,  and  the  prisoners  at  the  bar.  Mr. 
Carrington,  afterwards  Judge  Carrington — 
opened  with  a  clear  and  dignified  speech, 
and  presented   the  evidence  to  the  jury. 


Every  thing  seemed  perfectly  plain.  Two 
bmtlMrB  ana  a  brother-in-law  met  two  other 
persons  in  the  pursuit  of  a  slave,  supposed  to 
be  harbored  by  the  brothers.  After  some  al- 
tercatioD  and  mutual  abuse,  one  of  the  bro- 
thers, whose  name  was  John  Ford,  raised  a 
loaded  g:uD,  which  he  was  carrying,  and  pre- 
senting H  to  the  breast  of  one  of  the  other  pair« 
shot  him  dead  in  open  day.  There  was  no 
doubt  about  the  fact  Indeed,  it  was  not  de- 
nied. There  had  been  no  other  provocation 
than  opprobrious  words.  It  was  presumed  that 
the  opmion  of  every  juror  was  made  up  from 
merely  hearing  the  testimony:  as  Tom  Har- 
vey, the  principal  witness,  who  was  acting 
as  constable  on  the  occasion,  appeared  to  be 
a  respectable  man.  For  the  clearer  nnder- 
standing  of  what  follows,  it  must  be  observed 
that  the  said  constable,  in  order  to  distinguish 
him  from  another  of  the  name,  was  commonly 
called  **  Butter  wood  Harvey,*^  as  he  lived  on 
Butterwood  Creek. 

As.  he  descanted  on  the  evidence,  he  would 
often  turn  to  Tom  Harvey— a  large,  bold 
looking  man—- and  with  the  most  sarcastic 
look  would  call  him  by  some  name  of  con- 
tempt ;  ♦♦  this  Butterwood  Tom  Harvey," 
**  this  would-be  constable,"  &c.  By  such  ex- 
pressions, his  contempt  for  the  man  was  com- 
municateid  to  the  hearers.  I  own  I  felt  it 
gaining  on  me,  in  spite  of  my  better  judg- 
ment, so  that  before  he  was  done,  the  impres- 
sion was  strong  on  my  mind  that  Butterwood 
Harvey  was  undeserving  of  the  smallest  cre- 
dit This  impression,  however,  I  found  I 
could  counteract,  the  moment  I  had  time  for 
reflection.  The  only  part  of  the  speech  in 
which  he  manifested  his  power  of  touching 
the  feelings  strongly,  was  where  he  dwelt  on 
the  irruption  of  the  company  into  Ford's  ' 
house,  in  circumstances  so  perilous  to  the 
solitary  wife.  This  appeal  to  the  sensibility 
of  husbands— and  he  knew  that  all  the  jury 
stood  in  this  relation — was  overwhelming. 
If  the  verdict  could  have  been  rendered  im- 
mediately after  his  burst  of  the  pathetic, 
every  man,  at  least  every  husband  in  the 
house,  would  have  been  for  rejecting  Har- 
vey's testimony;  if  not  for  hanging  him  forth- 
with. It  is  fortunate  that  the  illusion  of 
such  eloquence  is  transient,  and  is  soon  dissi- 
pated by  the  exercise  of  sober  reason.  I  con- 
fess, however,  that  nothing  which  I  then 
heard  to  convinced  me  or  the  advocate's 
power,  as  the  speech  of  five  minutes,  which 
he  made  when  he  requested  that  the  trial 
might  be  poi^poned  till  the  next  day. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  so  happened  that  I 
heard  the  last  speech  which  Mr.  Henry  ever, 
made.  It  was  delivered  at  Charlotte,  from 
the  portico  of  the  court  house,  to  an  assembly 
in  the  open  air.  In  the  American  edition  of 
the  New  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia  an  account 
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of  this  speech  aod  its  efiects  is  giTsn,  so 
charged  with  exaggeration  as  to  be  grossly 
iooorrect  There  is  more  truth  id  the  stste- 
ments  contained  in  Mr.  Wirt*8  memoir.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  performance  had  little  im- 
pression beyond  tne  transient  pleasure  af- 
ibrded  to  the  friends  of  the  administration, 
and  the  pain  inflicted  on  the  Anti-Federalists, 
his  former  political  friends.  Mr.  Henry  came 
to  the  place  without  difficalty,  and  plainly 
desthate  of  his  wonted  vigor  and  command- 
ing power.  The  speech  was  nevertheless  a 
Doble  eflbrt,  such  as  could  have  proceeded 
from  none  but  a  patriotic  heart.  In  the 
^urse  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Henry  (as  is  cor- 
rectly stated  by  Mr.  Wirt,)  after  speaking  of 
Washington  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and 
well  appointed  army,  exclaimed,  **and  where 
is  the  American  who  will  dare  to  lift  his 
band  against  the  father  of  his  country,  to 
point  a  weapon  at  the  breast  of  the  man  who 
had  so  oflen  led  them  to  battle  and  to  victory?** 
An  intoxicated  man  cried,  •*  I  could."  •*  No,** 
answered  Mr.  Henry,  rising  aloft  in  all  h)|^ 
majesty,  and  in  a  voice  most  solemn  and  pene- 
trating, "  No ;  you  durst  not  do  it ;  in  such  a 
parricidal  attempt,  the  steel  would  drop  from 
your  nerveless  arm.** 

Mr.  Henry  was  followed  by  a  speaker  af- 
terwards noted  in  our  national  history;  I 
mean  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke;  but  the 
aged  oratof  did  not  remain  to  witness  the 
debut  of  his  young  opponent  Randolph  be- 
gan by  saying,  that  he  bad  admired  that  man 
more  than  any  one  on  whom  the  sun  had 
shone,  bat  that  now  he  was  constrained  to 
differ  from  him  in  toto  cah.  But  Randolph 
was  suffering  with  the  hoarseness  of  a  cold, 
and  could  scarcely  utter  an  audible  sentence. 
All  that  is  alleged  in  the  Encyclopedia,  about 
Henry*8  returning  to  the  platform  and  re- 
plying with  extraordinary  effect,  is  pore  fab- 
rication. The  facts  are  as  atmve  stated: 
Henry  retired  to  his  house,  as  if  unwilling  to 
listen,  and  requested  a  friend  to  report  to  him 
any  thing  which  might  require  an  answer. 
But  he  made  no  reply,  nor  did  he  again  pre- 
sent himself  to  the  people.  I  was  amidst  the 
crowd,  standing  near  to  Creed  Taylor,  then 
an  eminent  lawyer,  and  afterwards  a  judge; 
who  made  remarks  to  those  around  him,  dur- 
ing the  speech,  declaring  among  other  things, 
that  the  old  man  was  in  his  dotage.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  a  statement  so 
untrue  should  l^  perpetuated  in  a  work  of 
such  value  and  celebrity. 

Patrick  Henry  had  several  sisters,  with 
one  of  whom,  the  wife  of  Col.  Meredith,  of 
New  Glasgow,  I  was  acquainted.  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith was  not  only  a  woman  of  unfeigned  piety, 
but  was  in  my  judgment  as  eloquent  as  her 
brother;  nor  have  1  ever  met  with  a  lady  who 
equalled  her  in  her  powers  of  conversation. 


At  an  early  period  of  my  ministry,  it  be- 
came my  duty  to  preach  the  funeral  sermon 
of  Mr.  James  Hunt,  the  father  of  the  late 
Rev.  James  Hunt,  of  Montgomery  county, 
Maryland.  The  death  occurred  at  the  house 
of  a  9on  who  lived  on  Stanton  river ;  Air. 
Henry*s  residence,  Red  Hill,  was  a  few  miles 
distant  on  the  same  river.  Having  been  long 
a  friend  of  the  deceased,  Mr.  Henry  attended 
the  funeral,  and  remained  to  dine  with  the 
company ;  on  which  occasion  I  was  intro- 
duced to  him  by  Capt  William  Craighead, 
who  had  been  an  elder  in  President  Davis's 
church.  These  gentlemen  had  been  friends 
in  Hanover,  but  had  not  met  for  many  years. 
The  two  old  gentlemen  met  with  great  cor- 
diality, and  seemed  to  have  high  enjoyment 
in  talking  of  old  times. 

On  the  retrospect  of  so  many  years  I  may 
be  permitted  to  express  my  views  of  the  ex- 
traordinary effect  of  H  enry 's  eloquence.  The 
remark  is  obvious,  in  application  not  only  to 
him  but  to  alf  crreat  orators,  that  we  cannot 
ascribe  these  effects  merely  to  their  intellect- 
ual conceptions,  or  their  cogent  reasonings, 
however  great;  these  conceptions  and  rea- 
sons, when  put  on  paper,  oflen  fall  dead. 
They  are  often  interior  to  the  arrangements 
of  men  whose  utterances  have  little  impres- 
sion. It  has  indeed  been  often  said,  both  of 
Whitfield  and  of  Henry,  that  their  discourses, 
when  reduced  to  writing,  show  poorly  by  the 
side  of  men  who  are  no  orators.  Let  me 
illustrate  this,  by  the  testimony  of  one  whom 
1  remember  as  a  friend  of  my  youth.  Gen. 
Posey  was  a  revolutionary  cfficer,  who  was 
second  in  command,  under  Wayne,  in  the 
expedition  against  the  Indians;  a  man  of  ob- 
servation and  cool  judgment  He  was  in 
attendance  on  the  debates  of  that  convention 
in  which  there  were  so  many  displays  of  de- 
liberate eloquence.  He  assured  me,  that 
aft^r  the  hearing  of  Patrick  Henry's  most 
celebrated  speech  in  that  body,  he  felt  him- 
self as  fully  persuaded  that  the  Constitution 
as  adopted  would  be  our  ruin,  as  of  his  own 
existence.  Yet  subsequent  reflection  re- 
stored his  former  judgment,  and  bis  well 
consideied  opinion  resumed  its  place. 

The  power  of  Henry's  eloquence  was  due, 
first,  to  the  greatness  of  his  emotion  and  pas- 
sion, accompanied  with  a  versatility  which 
enabled  him  to  assume  at  once  any  emotion 
or  passion  which  was  suited  to  his  ends. 
Not  less  indispensable,  secondly,  was  a  match- 
less perfection  of  the  organs  of  expression, 
including  the  entire  apparatus  of  voice,  into- 
nation, pause,  gesture,  attitude,  and  inde- 
scribable play  of  countenance.  In  no  instance 
did  he  ever  indulge  in  an  expression  that 
was  not  instantly  recognised  as  nature  itself, 
yet  some  of  his  penetrating  and  subduing 
tones  were  absolutely  peculiar,  and  as  in- 
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imitable  as  they  were  indeBcribable.  These 
were  felt  by  every  hearer,  in  ail  their  force. 
His  mighiiest  feeling  were  sometimes  indi- 
cated aod  communicated  by  a  ]ong  pause, 
aided  by  an  eloquent  aspect,  and  some  signi* 
ficeot  use  of  his  finger.  The  sympathy  be- 
tween mind  and  mind  is  inexplicable.  Where 
the  channels  of  communication  are  open,  the 
faculty  revealing  inward  passion  is  great,  and 
the  expression  of  it  sudden  and  visible,  the 
effects  are  extraordinary.  Let  the  shocks  of 
influence  be  repeated  again  and  again,  and 
all  other  opinions  and  ideas  are  for  the  mo- 
ment absorbed  or  excluded ;  the  whole  mind 
is  brought  into  unison  with  that  of  the  speak- 
er ;  ana  the  spell-bound  listener,  till  the  cause 
ceases,  is  under  an  entire  fascination.  Then 
perhaps  the  charm  ceases,  upon  reflection, 
and  the  infatuated  hearer  resumes  his  ordi- 
nary state. 

Patrick  Henry  of  course  owed  much  to  his 
singular  insight  into  the  feelings  of  ihe  com- 
mon mind.  In  great  cases  he  scanned  his 
jury,  and  formed  nis  mental  estimate ;  on  this 
basis  he  founded  his  appeals  to  their  predi- 
lections and  character.  It  is  what  other  ad- 
vocates do  in  a  lesser  degree. 

When  he  knew  that  there  were  conscien- 
tious or  religious  men  atn«>ng  the  jury,  he 
would  most  solemnly  address  liimseU' to  their 
sense  of  right,  and  would  adroitly  bring  in 
scriptural  citations,  if  this  handle  was  not 
offered,  he  would  lay  bare  the  sensibility  of 
patriotism.  Thus  it  was,  when  he  succeeded 
m  rescuing  the  man  who  had  deliberately 
shot  down  a  neighbor;  who,  moreover,  lay 
tinder  the  odious  suspicion  of  being  a  tory, 
and  who  was  proved  to  have  refused  supplies 
to  a  brigade  of  the  American  army. 

A  learned  and  intelligent  gentleman  stated 
to  me  that  he  once  heard  Mr.  Henry^  de- 
fence of  a  man  arraigned  for  a  capital  crime. 
So  clear  and  abundant  was  the  evidence,  that 
my  informant  was  unable  to  conceive  any 
grounds  of  defence,  especially  afler  the  law 
bad  been  ably  placed  before  the  jury  by  the 
attorney  for.  the  commonwealth.  For  a'  long 
time  after  Henry  began,  he  never  once  ad- 
verted to  the  merits  of  the  case  or  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  prosecution,  but  Went  off 
in  a  mast  captivating  and  discussive  oration 
on  general  topics,  expressing  opinions  in  per- 
fect accordance  with  those  of  his  hearers; 
tintil  having  fully  succeeded  in  obliterating 
every  impre^ion  of  his  opponent's  speech,  he 
obliquely  approached  (he  subject,  and  as  oc- 
casion was  offered  dealt  forth  strokes  which 
seemed  to  tell  upon  the  minds  of  the  jury. 
In  this  case,  it  should  be  added,  the  cause  of 
truth  prevailed  over  the  art  of  the  consum- 
mate orator. 


EXTRAORDINARY   ERUPTION  OF 
MOUNT  VESUVIUS. 

The  following  graphic  den^riplion  nf  «*oDe 
of  tl)e  finest  eruptions  of  Mount  Vesuvius 
ever  known,"  is  given  by  an  eye-witness-^ 
the  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Chrcniele, 

On  the  sixth  of  February,  volumes  of 
smoke  and  vapor,  with  occasional  sheets  of 
flame  were  succeeded,  from  time  to  time,  bf 
awful  subterranean  rumblings;  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  seventh,  the  lava  made  its 
appearance,  running  down  the  mountaiD* 
on  the  side  Torre  AnnunziaU,  in  seven  at 
eight  distinct  streams.  On  the  evening  m 
the  latter  day,  a  party  of  us  ascended  to  the 
Hermitage,  and  thence  on  foot,  with  guides 
and  torches,  to  the  cone,  from  whence  a 
fine  view  was  obtained  of  the  lava  at  a  white 
heat,  as  it  was  pumped  out  of  the  crater, 
and  tiience  bent  its  way  in  the  direetion  of 
Pompeii  and  the  fiasco  Ueale.  This  ascent 
was  very  fatiguing  and  disagreeable,  and 
Ane  of  the  party  had  a  narrow  escape  of 
fracturing  a  limb  by  a  fall.  During  the  night 
of  the  eighth,  the  roaring  and  bellowing  of 
the  crater  kept  most  people  from  enjoying 
their  rest ;  and  on  the  whole  of  the  ninth, 
volumes  of  smoke,  lava,  and  vapor,  together 
with  huge  stones  and  scoriffi,  were  ejected 
without  intermission.  On  the  evening  of 
this  day,  a  special  train  was  announced  to 
leave  Naples  at  six  o'clock,  for  Torre  An- 
nunziata,  returning  at  eleven.  About  four 
hundred  natives  and  foreigners  availed  them- 
selves of  this  opportunity ;  and  a  strong 
party  of  Inglen^  with  guides  aod  torches, 
and  mules  and  donkeys,  proceeded  from  the 
station  at  Torre  Annunziata  to  the  fiasco 
Reale,  which  is  about  five  miles,  thr6ugh 
narrow  lanes  and  country  rua'ls.  There 
was  no  cause  for  apprehension,  however,  as 
the  Government  had  taken  care  to  send 
strong  bodies  of  troops,  both  horse  and  foot, 
for  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  and 
the  preservation  of  order.  The  sight  that 
met  our  view  on  our  arrival  at  the  Bosco* 
was  grand  in  the  extreme.  The  lava  pre> 
sented  a  frontage  of  about  at  least  a  mile 
and  a  half,  and  was  advancing  slowly,  but 
steadily  and  surely,  and  devouring  every 
thing  in  its  way.  On  the  road  we  had  met 
pirties  of  poor  peasants  carrying  beds,  chairs, 
pots,  and  pans,  and  other  moveable  furniture, 
which  they  had  been  able  to  save  from  the 
devouring  liquid — the  women  and  children 
rending  the  air  with  their  groans  and  sup* 
plications  to  the  crood  Sao  Genaro,  the  patron 
of  these  parts.  These  poor  wretches  were* 
thrown  on  the  world  homeless  and  penniless. 
By  the  time  of  our  arrival,  which  was  about 
nine  o'clock,  the  lava  had  taken  complete 
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poaseosion  of  the  wood,  having  devoured 
aboot  half  of  it  At  times  a  row  of  three 
or  four  hundred  Daplinge  caught  fire  aimul- 
taneoualy,  producing  a  vivid  flame,  that 
lighted  up  the  country  for  miles  around.— 
Some  splendid  full-grown  ilex,  oak,  and  ai^h 
trees,  offered  in  their  ponderous  trunks  a 
momentary  resistance;  but  it  was  to  no  pur- 
pose; the  larger  ones  generally  exploded 
with  a  loud  report,  and  a  leap  of  twelve  or 
iburteea  feet  in  the  air,  to  be  consumed  like 
tinder  in  their  descent  It  was  curious  to 
observe,  when,  from  a  sudden  rush  of  lava, 
which  always  occurred  after  a  temporary 
<^lruction,  how  the  largest  trees  gave  out 
tens  of  thousands  of  little  jets  of  steam  from 
the  knees  and  elbows  of  the  smaller  branch- 
es. It  was  owing  to  the  roots  and  trunks 
coming  imm^ialely  and  suddenly  in  contact 
with  the  lava,  and  before  the  whole  tree  had 
a  preparatory  roasting  previously  to  its  final 
combustion.  In  these  cases  the  trees  gene- 
rally exploded  ;  those,  on  the  contrary,  Uiat 
had  hsd  their  initiatory  grilling,  generally 
bowed  their  heads  slowly  and  majestically, 
dyincT,  like  Ciesar,  in  their  dignity.  As  this 
novel  and  brilliant  spectacle  quite  absorbed 
our  attention,  the  majority  of  us  lost  the 
return  train  to  Naples,  and  decided  to  pass 
the  night  on  the  spot  There  was  no  moon, 
but  the  stars  shone  clearly,  and  the  sky  waa 
cloudless;  a  cold  tramontana,  however,  on 
one  side,  and  the  insupportable  heat  of  the 
advancing  furnace  on  the  other,  made  it 
necessary  for  us  to  keep  revolving  from  time 
to  time  like  bottle-jacks  before  &e  lava,  to 
obviate  being  frozen  on  one  side,  and  baked 
on  the  other.  At  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  eruption  was  at  its  height 
The  amount  of  lava  was  quintupled,  and  the 
masses  of  stones  which  shot  up  into  the  air 
descended  with  a  reverberating  crash.  It 
was  a  discharge  of  these  stones  which  caused 
a  noise  that  rendered  our  voices  inaudible. 
I  can  only  compare  it  to  the  concussion  pro- 
duced by  the  broad  side  of  a  three-decker. 
The  ground  at  times  trembled  under  our 
feet,  and  a  wailing,  sobbing,  distressing  sound 
seemed  to  indicate  that  natnre  was  uiuier- 
going  a  horrible  subterranean  convulsion; 
•im)  thus  gave  vent  to  the  **  throes  and  throbs** 
of  her  agony.  At  about  four  o*clock  the 
destroyer  advanced  to  a  farm-house  and  out- 
building, which  seemed,  from  their  solidity, 
being  built  of  rubblestone,  and  joined  with 
the  well-known  Roman  cement,  likely  to 
offer  a  stout  resistance.  And  here  the  lava 
seemed  to  be  endowed  with  consciousness 
and  instinct  No  sooner  did  it  feel  the  mo- 
mentary check  than  it  commenced  rising 
like  the  water  in  the  lock  of  a  canal,  and 
from  being  at  its  arrival  aboat  twelve  feet 
deep»   speedily  rose  to  about  thirty;   and 


attacking  the  bomb-shaped  solid  stone  roof 
of  the  main  building,  and  at  the  same  time 
running  in  at  the  windows  and  doors,  caused 
a  rarificatioii  and  condensation  of  air,  that 
made  the  whole  concern  tmuer  with  a  ter- 
rific report 

An  interesting  and  aflli'Cting  spectacle  was 
presented  an  hour  after,  in  the  destruction  of 
a  small  church  emboi^ed  in  this  haplese 
wood.  The  lava  here  had  a  rather  tough 
job  from  the  extreme  solidity  of  the  edifice ; 
and  with  a  sort  of  instinct  and  c<jnscious 
pride  in  its  own  irresistible  power,  it  dashed 
fur  ward  to  the  attack,  despite  ihe  moans 
and  chants  of  a  parcel  of  Franciscan  friars 
connected  with  the  Church,  and  of  the 
mute  sorrow  of  the  poor  cure.  The  orna- 
ments of  the  altar,  together  with  the  pic^ 
tures,  statues,  and  finery  of  the  Virgin  and 
patron  saints,  and  the  parish  records,  had  all 
bet*n  removed ;  but  the  incei^sant  entreaties 
of  I  he  cure  failed  to  induce  his  parishioners 
to  put  their  shoulders  to  two  fine  doors,  and 
lift  them  off  their  hinges  to  a  place  of  se« 
nurity,  which  they  could  easily  have  done. 
Tne  bells  also  mieht  have  been  saved  with 
little  exertion.  No;  the  Virgin  or  the 
patron  saint  would  either  appear  corporeallyt 
that  is,  visibly,  and  stop  the  sacrilegious 
destroyer,  or  the  edifice  would  resist  and  eo 
scathless.  From  time  to  time,  the  bells 
were  tolled  mournfully,  and  cure,  monks,  and 
parishioners,  chanted  the  funeral  dirge  of  the 
sacred  edifice  where  most  had  been  baptized, 
and  which  was  associated  with  all  the  prom- 
inent parts  of  their  little  secluded  lives. 
The  lava  here  insinuated  itself  into  the  crypt 
of  the  building,  thereby  undermining  it  so 
that  it  was  a  *'  temple  rent  in  twain,'*  the 
two  nearly  equal  portions  of  which  rocked 
and  tottered  to  their  base,  and  then  fell— 
belfry,  bells,  and  all — into  the  burning  gul£ 
For  half  an  hour  an  intense  dark  green 
flame  played  over  where  once  stood  the 
doomed  edifice,  caused,  perhaps,  by  the  fusion 
of  the  bell- metal  below.  In  other  parts, 
blue  flames  of  various  degrees  of  intensity 
and  depth  of  color,  played  and  flickered 
about  All  night,  parties  arrived  from  Na- 
ples who  had  missed  the  trains,  and  the 
woods  was  glittering  with  torches,  approach* 
ing  and  receding  in  the  distance.  The  ar- 
rival of  a  large  body  of  priests,  mounted 
upon  all  the  available  jackasses  and  mules 
in  the  neighborhood  for  miles  round,  caused 
an  immense  sensation  among  the  rustics,  as 
there  was  little  doubt  these  worthy  men 
would  soon  settle  the  business  of  the  ruthless 
enemy,  and  put  things  to  rights;  so  to  it 
they  went— clergy  am)  laity ;  and,  on  our 
departure  from  this  scene  of  desolation  and 
woe,  the  welkin  resounded  with  the  exertions 
of  some  hundreds  of  pairs  of  lungs.    Much 
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of  the  beautjr  of  the  effect  faded  on  the  ap- 
proach of  daylight,  and  when  we  led,  which 
was  at  exactly  half-past  six  in  the  morning, 
the  lurid  glare  and  vivid  brilliancy  of  the  lava 
was  succeeded  by  a  black  carbonaceous  dul- 
Dees,  with  only  here  and  there  a  deep  red 
glow;  the  volume  of  lava  had  also  dimin- 
ished, and  the  crater  was  hushed.  Nature 
seemed  to  have  a  slight  intermission  of  her 
pangs,  to  be  resumed  the  following  evening. 
On  our  return  to  Naples,  we  learned  that  a 
tragedy  of  another  and  a  more  sanguinary 
kirki  had  been  enacting  elsewhere  during 
the  night  Hundreds  viHited  the  crater 
itself,  and  the  mountain  was  literally  dotted 
with  little  bright  star-like  points,  ascending 
and  flitting  like  will-o*-the-wisps.  The  e£ 
feet  was  picturesqne  in  the  extreme.  A 
party  of  American  officers  of  the  squadron 
here,  with  characteristic  and  national  rash- 
ness and  curiosity,  approached  too  near,  and 
one  of  the  officers,  a  fine,  handsome  young 
fellow,  received  a  mass  of  hot  cnlcerous 
matter  on  the  right  shoulder,  which  stripped 
the  flesh  to  the  bone  as  far  as  the  elbow. 
There  was  no  actual  fracture,  but  the 
hcemorrhage  was  so  violent,  and  so  long  a 
time  elapsed  before  he  received  proper  medi- 
cal aid,  that  he  lies  with  little  hope  of 
recovery.  All  the  Galenic  skill  of  the  place 
18  lending  him.  He  is  only  two-and-twenty, 
and  remarkably  amiable  and  handsome,  and 
quite  the  pet  of  the  squadron  and  of  the 
ladies.  He  holds  the  position  of  Commo- 
dore's naval  aid-de-camp,  and  is  a  lieutenant 
in  rank.  Only  a  few  nights  since  we  had 
eeen  him  at  a  ball,  the  gayest  of  the  gay, 
bis  fine  manly  form  and  features  making  him 
almost  **  the  obi^erved  of  ail  observers."  But 
another  accident,  within  ten  yards  of  the 
same  spot,  and  almost  at  the  same  time,, 
terminated  fatally.  The  victim  of  his  rash- 
ness was  a  Polish  officer,  who  received  i 
mass  of  stone  some  tons  weight,  on  the  left 
thigh,  which  caused  s  compound  fracture, 
*  and  there  he  lay,  and  bled  to  death,  his  blood 
running  down  into  the  very  crater  itself, 
where  it  boiled,  and  hissed,  and  steamed.  A 
NeapoliUn  gentleman,  who  related  the  par- 
ticulars  to  us,  nearly  lost  his  life  in  his  exer- 
tions to  brin?  the  body  down  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  for  at  the  time  the  lava  and 
stones  fell  in  all  directions  thick  and  fast 
Another  individual,  a  native,  had  the  dexter 
side  of  his  lower  jaw  completely  removed 
by  a  stone,  which  was  shot  obliquely  out  of 
the  crater,  while  he  was  stretching  over, 
peering  into  its  fiery  depths.  The  catalogue 
of  contusions,  abrasions,  and  lesions  on  that 
eventful  night  would  nearly  fill  one  of  your 
columns.  The  ladies  were  everywhere  in 
the  van  of  danger  and  fatigue,  and  some 
have  not  come  off  scott  free.    This  sex  have 
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a  great  deal  more  courage  than  we  men  are 
willing  to  give  them  credit  for.  This  is 
proved  here  daily,  by  the  intrepidity  small 
and  delicate  women  show  in  their  ascents; 
true,  it  is  to  gratify  curiosity— a  strong  in- 
stinct in  their  nature. 

The  whole  of  that  magnificent  and  exten- 
sive wood  Bosco  Reale,  is  now  destroyed; 
not  a  vestige  remains— and  the  fair  crops  of 
springing  wheat,  the  pasture  and  arable 
land,  where  are  they  1  They  no  longer 
form  a  part  of  this  earth*s  surface.  The 
face  of  the  country  to  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  Pompeii  is  changed — the  roads,  and 
landmarks,  tne  means  of  communication 
from  one  point  to  another,  are  obliterated — 
all  lies  buried  under  a  superstratum  of  from 
twelve  to  fifty  feet  of  lava.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  in  any  other  country  the  exer- 
tions and  energy  of  the  people  would  have 
saved  nearly  the  whole  of  the  timber,  and 
much  else  that  is  now  lost  Twenty  men 
could  have  cut  the  trees  in  a  line  faster  than 
the  lava  approached,  which  might  then  have 
been  carted  off  by  others,  and  relays  of  about 
the  same  number,  would  thus  have  saved 
property  worth  several  thousand  pounds — 
a  kind  of  property  very  valuable,  too,  beret 
where  fire  wood  is  so  dear.  The  lava  has 
nearly  reached  the  sea,  and  it  is  said  covers 
a  superficies  of  about  fourteen  miles.  It  is 
thought  that  no  further  damage  or  danger 
need  be  apprehended,  the  crater  having  given 
indications  of  ban^  '*  used  up.*'  As  a  spec- 
tacle, it  must  ^mam  treasured  in  the  memo- 
ries of  all  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
eye-witnesses,  to  their  dying  day. 
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MORMONISM. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  SAfNTS;  or.  AN  KXPOSE  OF 
JOK  SMITH  AND  MORMONISM.* 

Wb  make  no  claim  to  high  attainments  in 
theological  lore  when  we  assert  that  there  is  a 
conservative  principle  in  tin.  Every  correct 
obs^erver  of  mankind  must  have  noticed  that 
there  is  a  point  beyond  which  the  element  of 
evil  will  no  longer  combine.  The  votary  of 
vice  most  of  necessity  retrace  his  course,  or 
go  to  his  end  without  power  to  perpetuate  his 
baleful  influence  on  society. 

For  illustration  of  these  remarks,  notice  the 
liar,  who  soon  becomes  so  notorious  for  false- 
hood that  he  looses  the  power  to  deceive ;  the 
drunkard,  whose  bloated  limbs  admonish  him 
that  reform  or  ruin  must  be  immediate,. and 
warn  others  to  shim  his  wayward  course ;  the 


*The  HiiCOryoftbe  BainU:  or,  an  Expose  of  Jo« 
Bmith  and  Mormonlfm,  bf  John  C.  Bennett.  1  vol. 
W  mo.,  ppa.  341.  Boston ;  Lelaiid  A;  Wliitinf.  New 
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debauchee,  who  stimalates  bin  appetites  to 
diadpatioQf  till  they  no  longer  respond,  and 
he  has  no  alternative  but  a  return  to  virtue, 
0^  loathsome  imbecility  for  life. 

The  same  principle  which  is  illostrated  in 
individual  cases  like  these,  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  communities.  All  organizations  of 
society  which  encourage  the  practice  of  vice, 
admit  a  principle  of  dissolution,  which,  if  un- 
restrained, is  sore  to  destroy  them.  In  the  his- 
tory of  nations  we  need  go  no  further  back 
into  antiquity  than  France  in  179d»  for  an  il- 
lustration of  this  remark. 

The  more  rampant  the  growth  of  vice  in  a 
community,  the  sooner  it  reaches  its  crisis. 
Thus  a  New  Harmony  may  endure  longer 
than  a  Nauvoo,  and  some  other  communities 
which  adopt  the  forms  of  strict  morality  may 
be  comparatively  permanent,  but  wherever 
the  order  of  nature  is  disregaitled,  especially 
as  respects  the  famil3r  state— the  elements  of 
destruction  are  combining,  and  an  explosion 
will  be  inevitable,  to  relieve  society  from  the 
blasting  contagion. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  there  resided  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  a  fa- 
mily by  the  name  of  Smith.  The  father  and 
three  or  four  sons  appear  to  have  had  little 
employment  besides  *' digging  for  money. *^ 
As  hidden  treasures  are  always  supposea  to 
be  in  charge  of  some  departed  spirit  for  safe 
keepinfif,  it  became  necessary  to  maintain  fre- 
quent mtercourse  with  the  spiritual  world  to 
secure  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
business. 

From  time  to  time  they  induced  such  of 
their  acquaintance  ajs  were  indolent,  ignorant 
or  credulous  enough  to  be  imposed  upon,  to 
join  in  their  nocturnal  enterprises ;  and  it 
usually  fell  to  the  lot  of  Joseph  SAiith,  jr.  to 
propitiate  the  favor  of  the  spirit  or  so  divert 
bim  from  the  charge  of  his  treasure,  that  hu- 
man hands  could  hold  it« 

Many  marvellous  encounters  which  occur- 
red in  the  prosecution  of  their  avocation  are 
related  in  the  book  before  us.  As  a  specimen, 
the  following  may  suffice,  fVom  page  sixty- 
eight  . 

**  He  repaired  to  the  place  of  deposite  and 
demanded  the  book,  which  was  in  a  stone  box, 
and  80  n^ar  the  top  of  the  ground  that  he 
could  see  one  end  of  it,  and  raising  it  up  took 
out  the  book  of  gold ;  but  fearing  some  one 
might  diFcover  where  he  got  it,  he  laid  it 
down  to  place  back  the  top  stone  as  he  found 
it,  and  turning  round  to  his  surprise  there  was 
no  book  in  sight  He  again  opened  the  box, 
and  in  it  saw  the  book  and  attempted  to  take 
It  out,  but  was  hindered.  He  saw  in  the  box 
iiomethin<;  like  a  toad,  which  soon  assumed 
the  appearance  of  a  man  and  struck  him  on 
the  side  of  his  head.  Not  being  discouraged 
at  trifles,  he  again  stooped  down  and  strove  to 


take  the  book,  when  the  spirit  struck  him 
again  and  knocked  him  Uiree  or  four  rods,  and 
hurt  him  prodigiously.*' 

As  it  was  necessary  that  Joe  Smith  should 
have  much  intercourse  with  such  spirits,  he 
became  the  subject  of  frequent  visions,  and 
oflen  made  wonderful  discoveries  by  looking 
into  stones  in  the  dark,  and  other  superhu- 
man methods.  His  experience  in  these  mat- 
ters let  bim  into  the  secret  that  people  maj 
be  easily  gulled,  and  suggested  the  idea  of  his 
distinguishiiig  himself  as  a  religionist !  It  ie 
hoped  there  are  few  families  in  the  land  more 
notorious  for  dishonesty,  profanity,  drunken- 
ess  and  vice,  tlian  were  the  Smiths,  at  the 
time  when  Joe  fini^t  began  to  receive  eoov- 
municationa  from  Heaven ! 

In  1890,  Joe  Smith  published  the  book  of 
Mormon,  a  strange  work,  written  much  in 
the  style  of  the  old  Testament,  and  giving  an 
account  of  the  departure  of  the  Lost  Tribes  of 
iFrael  from  Jerusalem  under  command  of  Ne- 
phi  and  Lehi— their  journey  by  land  and  sea 
till  they  arrived  in  America^their  qnanels 
and  contentions  until  the  Nephiles  were  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  the  children  of  Lehi,  who 
afterward  dwindled  into  unbelief  and  became 
a  dark,  loathsome,  and  filthy  people— to  wit : 
the  American  Indians. 

This  history,  orginally  written  on  plates  of 
gold  in  hieroglyphics  of  Egyptian  character, 
was  found  by  Joe  Smith  alx>ut  the  year  1824» 
who  '*  was  directed  in  the  discovery  by  the 
Angel  of  the  Lord,'*  and  ^  being  instructed  by 
inspiration  of  God,*'  be  proceeded  to  translate 
them,  and  produced  the  Golden  Bible. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  one  Solomon 
Spaulding,  of  Conneaut,  Ohio,  wrote  this  his- 
toric romance  in  1810,  and  read  the  manu- 
script to  several  individuals  who  testify  to  its 
identity,  (see  pages  116  to  118.)  He  went  to 
Pittsburg  in  1812,  with  the  professed  design 
of  getting  his  book  printed,  and  was  not  af- 
terwards heard  from  by  his  friends,  but  bein§f 
a  man  of  eccentric  habits  and  much  embarras- 
ped  in  his  circumstances,  his  disappearance 
was  not  accounted  strange.  How  Joe  Smith 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  •*  manuscript 
found"  is  still  a  mystery. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon,'  the  Mormon  church  was  organized, 
consisting  of  six  members.  Their  first  eflbrta 
were  confined  to  Western  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  where  they  met  with  consid- 
erable success.  Af\er  a  number  of  converts 
had  been  made,  Joe  Smith  received  a  revela- 
tion that  he  and  all  his  followers  should  goto 
Kirtland,  in  Ohio,  and  th«»re  take  up  their 
abode.  Many  obeyed  the  command — selling 
their  possessions,  and  helping  each  other  to 
settle  in  the  spot  desipnateS.  This  place 
was  the  Head  Quarters  of  the  church  and  the 
residence  of  the  Prophet  tilt  1838. 
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The  leaders  in  this  community  having  be- 
come df^pply  involved  in  debt,*by  trading,  and 
their  efforts  to  erect  a  Temple,  *'  in  18^37  the 
far-famed  Kirtland  Bank  was  put  into  opera- 
tion without  a  charter.  When  the  notpa 
were  first  issued  they  were  current  in  the 
vicinity,  and  Smith  took  advantage  of  their 
credit  to  pay  off  with  these  the  debts  h>^  and 
the  brethren  had  contracted  in  the  neighbor- 
hood for  land,  &c.  The  eastern  creditors, 
however,  refusfni  to  take  them.  This  led  to 
the  expedient  of  exchan;ring  for  the  notes  of 
other  bank&  Accordingly  the  elders  were 
sent  off  through  the  country  to  barter  off 
KirtJand  money,  which  they  did  with  great 
zeal,  and  continued  the  operation  until  the 
notes  were  not  worth  twelve  and  a  half  cents 
to  the  dollar.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
this  institution,  afl>-r  a  few  months^  exploded, 
involvintr  SSmith  and  his  brethren  in  inextri- 
cable difficulttea  The  consequence  was,  that 
he  and  mcist  of  the  members  of  the  church 
set  off  in  ihe  sprinar  of  183;i,  for  Far  We«*t, 
Ida,  being  pursued  by  their  creditors,  but  to 
DO  effect"    [Pps.  1:35.  l:i6.] 

Previous  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  com- 
munity at  Kirtland,  a  portion  of  the  faithful 
had  immigrated  ti  Misisouri,  where,  having 
become  verv  arrogant,  claiming  the  land  aa 
their  own  by  a  title  directly  from  the  Lord, 
and  making  the  most  haughty  assumptions — 
they  had  so  exasperated  Uie  citizens,  that  in 
several  places  where  they  attempted  to  lo- 
cate, mobs  were  raised  to  drive  them  from 
the  country.  Smith  and  his  associates  from 
Kirtland,  brought  them  to  a  ptaad.  His  Apos- 
tles and  Elders  were  instructed  to  preach 
that  it  was  the  will  of  the  Lord,  that  all  his 
followers  should  assemble  in  Caldwell  coun- 
ty. Ma,  and  possess  the  kingdom ;  that  power 
would  be  given  to  do  so,  an<l  that  the  children 
of  God  were  not  required  to  go  to  war  at 
their  own  expense,  it  was  estimated  that 
the  Mormons  now  numbered  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe  about  forty  thousand.  The 
scenes  of  depredation  which  brought  on  the 
Missouri  war — a  struggle  between  the  Mor- 
mons and  civil  authorities  of  the  Htate — are 
matter  of  history.  The  result  was,  their  en- 
tire expulsion  from  the  State^-ond  the  cap- 
ture of  Smith  and  several  of  the  ring-leaders, 
who  afler  several  months  imprisonment  found 
means  of  making  their  escape  to  Illinois,  whi- 
ther their  comrades  had  been  driven. 

The  Mormons,  as  a  body,  arrived  in  Illinois 
in  the  early  part  of  1839.  At  this  time 
they  presented  a  spectacle  of  destitution  and 
wretchedness,  almost  unexampled.  This,  to- 
gether with  their  tales  of  persecution  and 
privation,  wrouifht  powerfully  upon  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  citiiens,  and  caused  them  to  be 
received  with  the  greatest  hospitality  and 
kindness,    lo  the  winter  of  1840,  they  ap- 


plied to  the  legislature  of  that  State  to  char- 
ter the  city  of  Nauvoo,  which  is  .situated  on 
the  Mississippi  river,  at  ibe  head  of  the  Low- 
er Rapids— a  site  equal  in  beauty  to  any  en 
the  river.  They  asked  also  for  other  and 
peculiar  chartered  privileges,  and  such  was 
the  desire  to  secure  their  political  favor  that 
they  were  granted  for  the  asking.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  church,  from  this  time  to  May, 
1842,  was  rapid ;  the  city  of  Nauvoo  having 
reached  a  population  of  10,000  in  number — 
the  legion  consisting  of  2,000  soldiers,  well 
drilled  and  disciplined ;  and  the  whole  Mor- 
mon 8tength,as  has  been  publicly  stated,  being 
about  100,000  soula  The  Prophet  was  in 
frequent  communication  with  Heaven,  and 
taui^rht  that  his  Nauvoo  was  a  resting  place 
only — that  there  was  to  be  a  great  gathering 
of  all  the  Saints,  lo  conquer  Missouri,  and 
rear  the  (rreat  Temple  in  Zion,  from  which 
they  had  been  driven,  and  build  the  new  Je- 
rusalem there. 

But  the  point  was  now  reached  beyond 
which  these  schemes  of  imposture  and  iniqui- 
ty could  not  extnnd  themselves.  The  disso- 
lute habits  of  Joe  Smith— the  bankruptcy  of 
the  whole  Cfmeern — and  the  attempted  assas- 
sination of  Gov.  Boggs,  which  was  traced  to 
the  instigation  of  the  Prophet — induced  onr 
author  to  come  out  and  disclose  what  had 
been  enacted  behind  the  scenes — the  efiect 
of  which  is  thus  described  in  a  letter  from 
Nauvoo,  uiider  date  of  August  16, 1842. 

«*The  Mormon  confusion  is  great — Joe 
Smith  has  run  away — every  one  is  Hruck 
with  consternation  and  dismay — trouble  has 
seized  every  breast  Joe*s  strength  is  deliv- 
ered into  captivity,  and  his  glory  into  the 
handa  of  his  enemies,  and  the  days  of  hjs  glo- 
rv  are  a»  if  they  had  never  been.**  (Page 
261.) 

The  details  which  are  given  in  the  pages 
before  us,  of  **  Amours,'*  and  the  internal  or- 
der of  the  •♦  Seraglio,**  are  too  disgusting  for 
any  respectable  journal  to  notice,  and  we 
have  not  found  room  to  convey  to  the  reader 
an  idea  of  the  crnelty,  obscenity  and  bias- 
phemy  of  this  pretendcw)  system  of  religion. 
Oar  remarks,  which  have  already  been  too 
extended,  will  conclude  with  a  short  notice 
of  the  Author  of  <*  Mormonism  Exposed.*' 

Dr.  John  C.  Bennett  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  and  surgery  in  Ohio,  in 
1825,  and  is  represented  to  have  been  a  very 
ingenious  and  successful  practitioner.  In 
18:^,  he  sustained  the  office  of*'  President  of 
the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  Willoughby  Uni- 
versity of  Lake  Erie.'*  In  188R  he  removed 
to  Illinois — was  appointed  a  Brigadier  Gene- 
ral in  IStlO^and  in  1840,  Quarter  Master 
General  of  the  Nauvoo  Legion — and  subse- 
quently Mayor  of  the  City  of  Nauvoo.  Pre- 
vious to  his  withdrawal  from  the  Mormon 
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Churcb,  in  May,  he  sustained  several  olber 
offices  amonf^  them,  as  Master  in  Chan- 
cery, Chancellor  of  the  University,  &c, 
&C.  He  prufemes  never  to  have  been  a  true 
convert  to  the  Monnon  hixh — but  feeling 
great  concern  for  the  liberties  of  his  country 
whilst  meditating  on  the  successes  of  the 
Prophet,  he  says:  (see  pag^s  6  and  7,}  ^*  It 
at  length  occurred  to  me  that  the  surest  and 
speediest  way  to  overthrow  the  iraposter  and 
expose  his  malignity  to  the  world,  would  be 
to  profess  myself  a  convert  to  his  doctrines, 
and  join  him  at  the  seat  of  his  dominions.*' 
He  labors  hard  in  the  succeeding  pages,  to 
justify  the  hypocrisy  of  an  insincere  profes- 
sion of  religious  belief,  to  subserve  a  useful 
purpose!  His  success  in  obuining  office 
among  the  Mormons,  shows  how  far  his  hy- 
pocritical profoflBions  were  relied  upon,  and 
bow  much  importance  they  attached  to  their 
new  ally. 

The  hot  appears  to  be  simply  this :  he  is 
an  ambitious  man,  and  determined  in  some 
way  to  obtain  renown.  His  whole  career  in 
seeking  for  distinction,  in  the  medical,  and 
military  profes8ion^  and  now  as  a  moral  re- 
former, plainly  developed  his  ruling  passion. 
The  Mormons  were  desperate  in  their  zeal, 
and  unparalleled  in  their  progress,  at  the 
time  of  his  professed  conversion ;  and  their 
probable  succesi  offered  the  strongest  induce- 
ments for  a  man  of  his  talents  and  tempera- 
ment 10  become  their  military  leader.  With 
a  sagacity  which  might  be  a  useful  talent  in 
a  better  manner,  he  discovered  his  mistake, 
and  quitted  the  community  in  the  early 
part  of  the  summer.  Being  determined  to 
obtain  the  notoriety  for  which  he  sought,  he 
has  disclosed  to  the  world  the  enormities  and 
sbe-ordities  of  the  whole  concern,  by  public 
lecturer  and  the  work  before  us.  We  believe 
the  disclosures  of  (Sen.  Bennett,  just  as  we 
would  believe  the  testimony  of  an  v  **  State's 
Evidence,**  when  corroborated  (as  in  the 
present  case)  by  sufficient  collateral  proof; 
but  we  can  never  give  a  man  great  credit  for 
veracity,  purity,  oatriotism,  or  morality,  who 
has  been  engaged  in  such  scenes  as  he  des- 
cribes, without  more  evidence  of  penitence 
and  reformation  than  can  be  gathered  from 
these  pages. 

[The  book,  of  whidi  the  above  article  is  a  no- 
tice, was  written  wtrtenl  yean  ago.  Since  that 
time,  the  Momiom  have  nUtied,  and  now  have  a 
flouiishiDg  community  in  the  is-to-be  new  State 
of  Utah,  bordering  on  California.  Their  prin- 
cipal settlement  is  at  or  near  Salt  Lake,  where 
they  carry  on  the  farming  and  other  bosineas  to 
a  considerable  extent,  and  are  rapidty  increasuig 
in  nomben.  Th^  may  flonriah  for  a  while, 
but  probably  will,  in  the  end,  explode,  as  they 
have  several  times  done  heretofore.] 


[Prom  tlM  Autobiegrapby  of  Leifta  Hvnt.] 
SOPHISTRY    OP    ANGLERS. 

IZAAK  WALTON. 

Mart  brave  and  good  men  have  been  ang- 
lers, as  well  as  many  men  of  a  diflS»rent  dei^ 
cription ;  but  their  goodness  would  have  been 
complete,  and  their  bravery  of  a  more  gener- 
ous sort,  had  they  possessed  self-denial  eiKwgh 
to  look  the  argument  in  the  face, and  abstained 
from  procuring  themselves  pleasure  at  the  ex* 
pense  of  a  neraless  infliction.  The  charge  is 
not  answered  by  the  fiivorite  retorts  about 
efieminacy,  God^s  providence,  neighbors' 
faults,  and  doing  ''no  worse.'*  They  are 
simple  beggings  of  the  question.  I  am  not 
aware  that  anglers,  or  sportsmen  in  general, 
are  braver  than  the  ordinary  run  of  mankind. 
Sure  I  am  that  a  great  fuas  is  made  if  they 
hurt  their  fingers ;  much  more  if  they  lie  gasp- 
ing, like  fish,  on  the  ground.  I  am  equally 
sure  that  many  a  man  who  would  not  hurt  a 
fly  is  as  brave  as  they  are;  and  as  to  the  ref- 
erence to  God's  providence,  it  is  an  edge-tool 
that  might  have  been  turned  a^inst  them- 
selves by  any  body  who  chose  to  pitch  them  in- 
to the  river,  or  knock  out  their  brains.  They 
may  lament,  if  they  pleaae,  that  they  should 
be  forced  to  think  of  pain  and  evil  at  all ;  but 
the  lamentation  would  not  be  very  magnani- 
mous under  any  circumstances ;  and  it  is  idle» 
considering  that  the  manifest  ordination  and 
progre88</ things  demand  that  such  thoughta 
be  encountered.  The  question  still  returns: 
Why  do  they  seek  amusement  in  sufferings 
which  are  unnecessary  and  avoidable  1  and  tul 
they  honestly  and  thoroughly  answer  thisques- 
tion,  they  must  be  content  to  be  looked  upon 
ss  disingenuous  reasoners,  who  are  deteN 
mined  to  retain  a  selfish  pleasure. 

As  to  old  Izaak  Walton,  who  is  put  forwaid 
as  a  substitute  for  argument  on  this  question, 
and  whose  sole  merits  consisted  in  his  having 
a  taste  for  nature  and  his  being  a  respectable 
citizen,  the  trumping  him  up  into  an  authority 
and  a  kind  of  aamt  is  a  burlesque.  He  was 
a  writer  of  conventionalities ;  who,  having 
comfortably  feathered  his  nest,  as  he  thought, 
both  in  this  world  and  in  the  world  to  come, 
concluded  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to 
amuse  himself  by  putting  worms  on  a  hook, 
and  fish  into  his  stomach,  and  so  go  to  heaven 
chuckling  and  singing  psalms.  There  would 
be  something  in  such  a  man  and  in  his  book 
ofensive  to  a  real  piety,  if  that  piety  did  not 
regard  whatever  has  happened  in  the  world, 
great  and  email,  with  an  eye  that  makes  the 
best  of  what  ia  perplexing,  and  trusts  to  even- 
tual good  out  of  the  worst.  Walton  was  not 
the  hearty  and  thorough  advocate  of  nature  he 
18  supposed  to  have  been.  There  would  have 
'  been  something  to  say  for  him  oo  that  score, 
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had  he  looked  upon  the  sum  of  evil  as  a  thing 
not  to  be  diminished.  But  be  shared  the 
opinions  of  the  most  commonplaoe  believers  in 
sin  and  trouble,  and  only  congratulated  blm- 
selfon  being  exempt  from  their  consequences. 
The  overweening  old  man  found  himself 
comfortably  off  somehow;  and  it  is  good  that 
he  did.  Ii  is  a  comfort  to  all  of  us,  wise  or 
foolish.  But  to  reverence  him  is  a  jest.  You 
might  as  well  make  a  god  of  an  otter.  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  because  of  the  servitor  manners 
of  Walton  and  his  biographies  of  divines  (all 
anglers,)  wrote  an  idle  line  about  his  *^meek- 
ness"  and  his  "  heavenly  memory.**  When 
this  is  quoted  by  the  sentle  brethren,  it  will 
be  as  well  if  they  add  tb  it  another  passage 
froin  the  same  poet,  which  returns  to  the  only 
point  at  iraue,  and  upsets  the  old  gentleman 
altogether.    Mr.  Wordsworth's  admonition 

»  Never  to  link  oar  peitiiM,  or  onr  pride, 
Witii  salftrliii  to  the  meaaeel  ttiing  that  livee." 


It  was  formerly  thought  e&minate  not  to 
hunt  Jews;  then  not  to  roast  heretics;  then 
not  to  bait  bears  and  bulls;  then  not  to  fight 
cocks  and  throw  sticks  at  them.  All  these 
evidences  of  manhood  became  gradually  look- 
^  upon  as  no  evidences  at  all,  but  things  fit 
only  for  manhood  to  renonnoe. 

It  was  during  my  infaney,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, that  there  lived  at  Hampstead  (a  very 
unfit  place  fbr  such  a  resident,)  a  man  whose 
name  t  suppress  lest  there  should  be  possee- 
eors  of  it  surviving,  and  who  was  a  famous 
cock-fighter.  He  was  rich  and  idle,  and  there- 
fore had  no  bounds  to  set  to  the  unhappy  pas- 
sions that  raged  within  him.  It  id  related  of 
this  man,  that,  having  lost  a  bet  on  a  fiivorite 
bird,  he  tied  the  noble  animal  to  a  spit  in  his 
l(itchen  before  the  fire,  and  notwithstanding 
the  screams  of  the  sufferer  and  the  indignant 
cries  of  the  beholders,  whose  inierterence 
be  wildly  resisted  with  the  poker,  actually 
persisted  in  keeping  it  there  burning,  till  he 
fell  down  in  his  fiiry  and  died. 

Let  us  hope  he  was  mad.  What,  indeed,  is 
more  probable?  It  is  always  a  great  good 
when  the  crimes  of  a  fellow-creature  can  be 
traced  to  madness ;  to  some  fault  of  the  tem- 
perament or  orcfanization ;  some  "jangle  of 
ttie  sweet  bells,**  some  overbalance  in  the  de- 
sired equipoise  of  the  faculties,  originating, 
perhaps,  in  accident  or  misfortune.  It  does 
not  subject  us  the  more  to  their  results.  On 
the  contrary,  it  sets  us  on  onr  guard  against 
them.  Ana,  meantime,  it  dimnishes  one  of 
the  saddest,  most  injurious,  and  most  prepos- 
terous notions  of  human  ignorance — the  be- 
lief in  the  wickedness  of  our  kind. 

But  I  have  aaid  enough  on  these  barbarous 
customs. 


DYING  SCENEa 

Thbrb  are  some  psycbologial  peculiarities 
connected  with  the  near  approach  of  death, 
which  are  worthy  of  notice,  as  well  as  subjects 
of  profound  interest.  Amonff  these  is  the  fact 
often  noticed  by  witnesses  tooeatb-bed  scenes, 
that  the  spirit  or  animated  princinle  in  man, 
seems  to  enter  into  a  new  state  ot  being  even 
before  the  breath  leaves  the  body  which  had 
been  its  tenement  In  this  state,  it  seems  to 
possess,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  fiinctions 
that  have  hitherto  belonged  to  the  body  alone, 
as,  for  example,  in  what  is  seen,  heard,  felt. 
Sic.  I  do  not  now  refer  to  those  rapturous  ex- 
pressions of  happiness  which  firequently  char 
racterise  the  death-bed  of  believers,  although 
much,  even  in  such  cases,  is,  in  my  judgment, 
ascribable  to  this  source.  But  there  are 
phenomena  exhibited  here  which  are  explica- 
ble only  upon  the  supposition  I  offer,  that 
the  soul  at  or  immediately  before  its  separa- 
timi  from  the  body,  acquires  views  of  what 
lies  immediately  beyond,  which  it  never  pos- 
seFsed  before. 

The  late  Abner  L,  Pentland^qf  Pittsburgh 
whilst  just  expiring,  observed  **  Oh,  mother,  I 
see  a  great  way  o^**  and  there  are  innumer- 
able cases  in  which  dying  persons  with  their 
last  breath  endeavor  in  broken  words  and 
whispers,  to  speak  of  what  thay  see  and  what 
they  hear.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases 
of  this  kind,  was  that  of  Jeremiah  EveretSf 
Boston,  who  died  a  few  years  since. 

The  Christian  Exammer,  in  an  article  on 
Dr.  Buckminster  and  his  son,  gives  a  &ct, 
which  is  very  remarkable  and  unacoountablei 
though  it  is  one  of  a  numerous  class  of  faclE^ 
in  the  experience  of  dying  men. 

Mr.  Buckminster,  the  son,  died  in  Boston, 
June  the  9th,  1812,  at  noon,  after  a  few  days 
illneas,«^which  of  course  must  have  been  un- 
known to  his  Esther.  His  father  was  journey- 
ing for  hia  health  and  died  the  next  morning 
in  Vermont,  without  any  previous  knowledge 
of  his  son's  condition.  But  almost  with  his  last 
breath,  he  said — "  My  son  Joseph  is  dead  !** 
adding,  when  assured  that  he  must  have 
dreamed—*'  No,  I  have  not  slept  nor  dreamed 
— he  is  dead.**    The  eflect  was  electric. 

No  guesses  at  the  mode  in  which  the  mind 
receives  its  information  in  such  cases,  can  ex- 
tend our  real  knowledge.  But  such  facts 
miy  impress  us  that  we Isnow  but  in  part,  and 
but  in  a  very  small  part,  the  nature  and  ca- 
pacities of  the  human  mind,  and  its  relations 
to  the  world  of  spirits.— Cts(*s  Advertiser. 


'*  So  you  would  not  take  me  to  be  twenty!** 
said  a  young  lady  to  her  partner,  while  danc- 
ing the  polka  a  few  evenings  aga  * "  What 
would  you  take  me  for  then  ?**  <*  For  better 
or  worse,*'  replied  he,  and  she  was  nothing 
loth. 
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THE  INQUIBinON. 

A  comflpondent  of  tlie  New  Toifc  Journal  of 
Commeite,  writing  from  Italy,  gives  the  follow- 
ing thrilling  deao^oa  of  a  few  of  the  honors 
of  the  InqcDAlioD  :^ 

«Iii  Turin  I  met  the  American  Conanl  of 
RoDK»  who  had  paased  thnragh  the  entira  rero-* 
faition  in  the  Eternal  City,  and  who  was  pieaent 
when  the  doom  and  dungeons  of  the  InqvUdtion 
weie  opened  by  the  deeroe  of  the  Triiimviis,  its 
piMOoen  leleaaed,  and  the  hoiUing  ooiiTerted 
into  an  asylum  fer  the  poor.  It  was  interesting 
to  bear  ftom  the  Ups  of  an  intelligent  eye-wit^ 
neas  the  most  ampfe  confinnation  of  the  pub» 
Uabed  statemeota  lelali^  to  Ihe  condition  and 
aEppeannoa  of  this  iniquitous  estabhshinent  The 
Hoiy  Inquisition  of  Rome  is  situated  near  the 
Porta  GaTaliigeri,  and  under  the  Teiy  shadow  of 
the  aublime  dome  of  Saint  Peter's  Cathedral, 
and  capable  in  case  of  emeigency  of  acoommo> 
dating  three  thousand  prisoners.  The  Consul 
was  partiettlariy  struck  with  the  imposing  di- 
menrions  of  the  *  Chamber  of  Archhrea,'  fitted 
with  ▼oluminous  documents,  moords  aod  papers. 
Here  were  piled  all  the  proceedingi  and  ded- 
aions  of  the  holy  o6ke  from  the  very  birth  of  the 
Inquisition/  indnding  the  eorreipondenoe  with  it^ 
coUaleral  branches  in  both  hemispheres.  Upon 
tiie  third  floor,  orer  a  certain  door,  was  an  in- 
acription  to  thii  efieek-^  Bpeak  to  the  flrat  Inqui- 
sitor.'  Over  another— >  Nobody  enters  this  cban^ 
her,  except  on  pain  of  excommunication.'  They 
might  as  well  have  placed  over  that  door  the 
wefl  remembered  inscription  of  Dante  over  the 
gates  of  Tartarus—*  Abandon  hope,  all  ye  who 
enter  here.'  That  chamber  was  the  solcinn  Hall 
•f  Judgment,  or  Doom-room,  where  the  ^tes  of 
thousands  have  been  sealed  in  death.  Over  a 
door  directly  opposite,  another  inscription  read, 
*  Speak  to  the  second  Inquisitor.'  Upon  open* 
ing  the  door  of  that  department,  a  trap  door  was 
ezpoaed,  from  which  die  condemned,  after  they 
had  left  the  HaH  of  Judgment,  stepped  from  time 
into  eternity. 

The  well  or  pot  beneath  had  been  built  hi  the 
ordinaiy  eyiin^ical  feim,  and  was  at  least  80 
feet  deep,  and  so  ingeniously  provided  with  pro- 
jecting knives  and  cutiasaes  that  the  bodies  of 
the  victims  must  have  bpcsn  draadfrilly  mangled 
in  the  descent.  At  the  bottom  of  this  aEryss 
quantitieii  of  hair  and  beds  of  mouldong  bones 
remained.  Not  only  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit, 
but  also  in  w?«ral  of  the  lower  ^ambem  of  the 
building,  were  found  human  bones.  In  s^me 
f^Mcea  they  appear  to  have  bean  nortend  into 
the  walls.  The  usual  instruments  of  torture  in 
such  establishments  ware  likewise  manifest.  The 
eonsul  presentod  ma  with  a  bone  which  he 
brought  with  him  as  a  memorial  of  his  visit 
The  Pope  fled  from  R^me  on  the  Mb  of  No- 
vember, 1848.  The  Roman  R^ublic  was  pn^ 
daimed  ^n  the  11th  of  February,  1840,  and  im- 
mediately after  its  installation  the  Assembly 
solemnly  dedared  the  uboiiihment  of  the  Holy 
loquaaitiiHi,  andi)y«qiad«l  decne cfaaiged the 


Triumvirate  with  the  duty  of  erecting  a  lofty 
Qoluran  to  commemorate  the  overthrow  of  one  of 
the  greatest  evils  that  ever  darkened  the  face  of 
the  eartL  But  the  aeenea  of  this  world  changfH 
On  the  1st  of  July,  1849,  the  Roman  Republic, 
after  a  brief  existence  at  five  montiis,  capitu- 
lated to  the  French,  and  in  May.  1850,  Pius  IX., 
after  an  exile  of  one  year  and  ax  montha,  re- 
turned to  his  capital,  proscribed  the  Triumvirate, 
and  re-estahtished  the  Inquisition  in  all  its  former 
power." 

MATRIMo'nIAL  ADVERTISING. 

Advertising  for  wives,  although  it  may  be  a 
very  convenient  method  for  procuring  such  an 
easential,  is  still  attended  with  much  danger, 
from  the  total  ignorance  that  the  parties  have 
usually  of  each  other's  previous  life,  and  the  op- 
portunities it  afibrds  for  a  spurious  and  plausible 
person  to  impose  upon  the  credulity  which  the 
respondent  to  such  an  advertisement  must  ne- 
cessarily possess.  The  following  is  an  instance 
aa  given  in  one  of  our  exchanges : — 

An  afiair,  somewhat  novel  and  exdting,  took 
place  in  the  village  of  Cutchogue,  a  short  time 
since.  It  appears  that  Joeeph  Baker,  of  that 
place,  and  late  of  Greenport,  went  to  New  York 
a  few  weeks  ago  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
wife.  Hia  first  move  was  to  publish  a  notice  in 
a  New  York  paper,  stating  that  a  young  widow- 
er, about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  having  one 
child,  and  a  farm  at  a  short  distance  in  the  coun- 
try, wished  to  enter  a  second  time  into  the  matri- 
monial state  with  sobm  raspectable  lady  of  about 
hia  own  age.  This  netice  attracted  the  attentioo 
of  a  young  giri,  in  the  dty,  aged  aome  eighteea 
or  nineteen  yeara,  by  the  name  of  Else  Craig, 
who  soon  responded  to  Joeeph's  notice.  Thk 
was  followed  by  an  interview  between  the  par^ 
ties.  According  to  the  account  which  the  giri 
gave  at  Cutchogue,  Mr.  Baker  reprsaanted  bun* 
self  to  her  to  be  a  gentleman  of  character  and 
respectability,  in  the  community  where  he  lived ; 
that  he  had  a  valuable  form  down  on  Long  Isl- 
and, vrith  a  good  house,  pleasantly  situated,  and  all 
the  necessary  improvements  and  appurtenances ; 
that  he  kept  cows  and  other  stock,  togethsgr  with 
a  horae,  carriage,  &c  After  a  negotiation  of  a 
numbar  of  daya,  a  matrimonial  eogagement  was 
entered  into,  whioh  waa  finally  consummated  io 
due  form,  by  a  dergyman  of  the  dty. 

After  the  marriage  ceremony  waa  solemnised^ 
tha  partiea,  acemnpaniad  by  the  moidier  of  die 
bride,  immediatdy  left  the  dty,  and  took  tiio 
aceommodatiMi  train  to  visit  the  splendid  estab* 
ttshment  oi  Mr«  Jeaapk  Baker,  at  Cutchogue^  on 
L.  I.,  with  high  hapes  and  pleadng  antidpations, 
no  doobL  On  arriving  at  Mr.  Bakes's  handsome 
country  residence,  behold  it  was  not  there.  No* 
thing  but  a  little  shanty,  situated  in  a  IcBesome^ 
out  of  the  way  plaee,  with  erery  indication  of 
poiverty,  instead  of  a  neat,  comfortable  dwelling, 
pcesented  itself  to  the  astonished  strangers.  The 
poor  girl  and  her  mother,  aftw  taking  a  feir  view 
of  the  premises,  and  discovering  Ihs  i 
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and  the  manner  in  which  the  daughter  had  been 
duped,  overwhelmed  with  disappointment,  morti- 
fication and  diflguat,  at  once  decided  to  i^tum  to 
the  dty.  They  found  a  friendly  shelter  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Halleck,  at  no  great  distance,  and 
after  making  proper  inquiries  respecting  the  cha- 
racter, habits,  and  circumstances  of  the  said 
Joseph  Baker,  as  they  were  understood  in  that 
community,  they  declared  that  the  marriage  had 
been  brought  about  by  false  pretences,  misrepre- 
sentation and  hypocrisy.  A  lawyer  and  a  justice 
were  soon  called  in,  to  untie  th^  knot  which  had 
00  recently,  and  so  imprudently  and  foolishly  on 
the  part  of  the  girl,  been  formed  by  the  parties. 
Writings  were  duly  executed,  by  which  the 
young  lady  relinguished  all  claim  and  right  of 
dower  to  any  property  which  the  said  Joseph 
Baker  might  have,  with  a  consent  on  his  part, 
that  the  marriage  contract,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  might  be  dissolved.  The  mother  and 
daughter  took  the  cars  and  returned  to  the  city. 
— Greentport  Hepublitan^  March  89. 

[Another  account  saya  that,  after  all.  the(entl«!inBn 
IMU  or  u  potMMed  of  the  "  ffood  tioute,  farm,  cows/' 
&c..  but  that  hft  ftopped  at  the  '^vhanty,"  merely  to 
try  the  metal  of  the  ladled,  when  the  old  one  stormed 
so  terribly,  and  the  young  one  exhibited  such  unnii8> 
lakable  Blyns  of  what  he  might  expert  flrom  her,  that 
be  did  not  require  murh  urging  to  oonsent  to  a  dinio- 
lutioB  of  the  marriage  contract.  It  if  also  further 
stated,  thai  the  ladiee  have  since  been  unavailingly 
regretting  the  hasty  ezhi  iiion  of  their  lompsr.} 


VIOLATION  OF  THE  SABBATH. 

Among  the  various  statements  connected  widt 
the  loas  of  the  steamer  Griffith  some  months 
since,  is  one  that  a  gentleman  and  his  sister,  re- 
sidents of  Maumee,  who  had  just  rqtumed  from 
the  South,  were  invited  to  take  passage  from 
Buffiilo  on  the  Griffith,  the  captain  offering,  as 
an  inducement,  to  remit  the  fare.  They  de- 
dined,  however,  on  account  af  their  unwilling- 
ness to  travel  on  the  Sabbath— -that  being  the 
day  aelected  by  the  captain  for  starting.  The 
sad  result  is  well  known.  Thia  is  not  the  only 
instance  in  which  worthy  people  have  been  saved 
by  a  wise  determination  not  to  forsake  principle. 
A  lady,  resident  of  Rochester,  was  upon  the 
point  of  accepting  an  invitation  to  accompany  a 
friend  who  took  passage  on  the  Griffith;  but 
found  henelf  unable  to  overcome  longf  cherished 
acruplea  against  violating  the  Sabbath,  and  de- 
clined the  kind  offer.  She  waa  thus  saved  to 
her  children  and  friends,  while  the  lady  who  ex- 
tended the  invitation  was  lost  with  the  great 
multitude  who  went  to  sea  in  that  ship.  It  is 
better  under  all  circumstances  to  obey  the  Divine 
injunction  to  *<  Keep  the  Sabbath  day  holy." 
Many  and  fearful  are  the  proofs  of  Heaven's 
vengeance  upon  the  heads  of  those  who  wilfriUy 
disregard  it  Personal  interest  and  positive  duty 
unite  in  inculcating  a  spirit  of  deference  to  and 
compliance  with  tUa  as  with  other  of  His  gni- 
dous  commandments.  Let  us  be  true  to  our 
obligations  as  subjects  of  God's  moral  govern- 
ments—JSrriV  Cfaxeite* 


WONDERS  OF  GLASS-MAKING. 

The  mode  of  casting  plate  glass  presents  a  re- 
markable illustration  dT  the  skilfrd  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends.  When  the  glass  is  melted  in  the 
crudhle,  a  portion  of  it  is  transferred  to  a  smaller 
crudble,  called  a  cuvette,  whidi  contains  the 
exact  quantity  requisite  for  the  size  of  the  plate 
about  to  be  formed.  The  cuvette  is  then  raised 
by  means  of  a  crane,  and  lifted  over  a  casting 
table.  These  tables  have  smooth  metdUc  sur- 
heea  which  are  carefully  ground  and  polished, 
and  wiped  perfectly  clean,  and  heated  before 
they  are  used.  Formerly  iSbey  were  made  of 
copper,  but  the  British  Plate  Glass  Company 
have  foimd  that  iron  dabs  answer  the  purpose 
better.  The  table  used  by  them  is  fifteen  feet 
long,  nine  feet  wide,  and  six  inches  thick,  and 
weighs  fourteen  tons.  For  the  convenience  of 
moving  it  to  the  annealing  ovens,  it  is  placed 
upon  castors.  The  cuvette  being  swung  over 
the  casting  table,  is  gradually  turned  over,  and  a 
flood  of  molten  glass  is  pourad  out  upon  the  sun 
face,  and  prevented  from  running  off  by  ribs  of 
metaL  As  soon  as  it  is  entiiely  discharged,  a 
large  hollow  copper  cylinder  is  rolled  over  Uie 
fluid,  spreading  it  into  a  sheet  of  equd  breadth 
and  thickness.  When  the  glass  is  suffidently 
cool  to  bear  removal,  it  is  slipped  into  the  an- 
nealing oven,  where  it  is  placed  in  a  horizontal 
podtion,  great  care  having  been  taken  to  exdude 
the  external  ab,  it  being  indispensable  to  the 
beauty  of  these  plates  that  the  process  of  cooling 
should  be  regular  and  gradual 

No  less  than  twenty  workmen  are  engaged  in 
these  operations,  and  dining  the  whole  time  the 
apartment  is  kept  perfectly  still,  lest  a  moticm  of 
any  kind  should  set  the  air  m  motion,  the  slight- 
est disturbance  of  the  surfece  of  the  plate  bdng 
calculated  to  impair  its  value.  *<  The  spectacle 
of  such  a  vast  body  of  melted  glass,''  observes 
Mr.  Paiks,  **  poured  at  once  from  an  immense 
crudUe,  on  a  metallic  table  of  great  magnitude, 
is  truly  grand ;  and  the  variety  of  colors  which 
the  plate  exhibits  immediately  after  the  rdler  has 
pasMd  over  it,  renders  this  an  operation  more 
splendid  and  interesting  than  can  be  described." 

DISTRESSING  OCCURRENCE. 
A  man  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  got  into  a  quarrel 
with  another,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  parties 
should  settle  their  difficulties  by  a  fight  on  tiie 
subsequent  day.  The  wife  of  one  of  the  parties, 
hearing  of  the  arrangements,  went  to  the  apothe- 
cary's shop  and  told  the  circumstances  d  the 
case,  and  inquired  the  quantity  of  laudantmi  ne- 
cessaiy  to  put  her  husband  into  a  deep  from 
which  he  would  not  awake  until  after  the  time 
fixed  for  the  fight  to  come  offi  She  was  told  the 
quantity,  but  to  make  the  thing  sure,  her  kind- 
ness prompted  her  to  add  to  the  dose  nwntioned, 
and  she  administered  so  much  that  jt  proved 
fatal.  She  told  the  whole  stoiy — ber  objects— 
her  regrets^and  the  coroner  and  other  authori- 
ties have  wisely  determined  that  she  was  not  sub- 
ject to  criminal  proceedingik — Dafton  JntmoL 
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To  Rpetk  of  the  dead  m  they  deserve,  is  to 
bring  the  whole  world  tbout  your  etra.  It  is 
the  greatest  of  bardehips — for  neither  ihe  liv- 
ing nor  the  dead  will  bear  the  truth.  Pig- 
mies become  gianis,  barnesBed  in  **  golden 
panoply  complete,**  and  carrying  spears  like 
weaver's  beam^  in  the  exaggerating  atmos- 
phere of  that  Other- World.  Vices  chanere 
to  Virtues,  and  Polly  to  warm-hearted  Wick- 
edness, under  the  transform mg  power  of  the 
grave.  l*he  Departed,  who  were  nobodies 
while  they  lived,  loom  like  ships  at  sea  after 
death ;  until  the  great  over-poepled  Past  is 
thronged  with  dwarfed  and  stunted  sppari- 
tions,  toiling  and  stretching  and  crowding  and 
joeiUing  one  another  for  a  niche  where  they 
may  rest  themselves—mere  standing  room 
ftir  a  few  days  at  most,  is  all  they  ask — who, 
but  for  their  biographers  sod  tlieir  booksel- 
lers, and  the  hope  ihey  have  to  be  remem- 
bered yet  a  little  while  after  death,  or  at  least 
paid  ftr  their  labor,  would  have  been  forgot- 
ten forever  before  the  turf  had  flowered  once 
upon  their  graves. 

To  overpraise  the  dead  is  reckoned  a  vir- 
tue by  men  who  always  underrate  the  livinsf. 
We  flatter  the  dead  that  we  may  be  flattered 
after  death.  We  are  lavish  in  this  world, 
that  we  may  reap  golden  harvest  in  the  next. 
Truth  is  mighty,  nevertheless;  and  there 
may  be  found  here  and  there  one.  a  ^'  faithful 
few**  at  most,  not  nn willing?  to  hear  the  truUi 
even  of  tlie  departed*— a  sermon  preached, 
even  among  the  tombs. 

Aaron  Burr  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  of  his  day.  Alive  or  dead,  there  is 
no  speaking  of  him  without  a  shudder.  Be- 
yonn  the  every-day  acceptation  of  the  word, 
he  was  a  great  man ;  for  wiser  and  belter 
men  were  afraid  of  him,  and  be  made  himself 
felt,  and  heard  himself  acknowledged  wither- 
■oever  he  bent  his  way.  If  he  but  lifted  his 
finger  in  earnest,  or  bireatbed  aloud,  in  the 
day  of  bis  strength,  all  the  political  and  so- 
cial and  moral  elements  about  him  were  dis- 
turbed. He  carried  a  truncheon,  like  a 
thunderbolt,  whose  authority,  from  first  to 
last,  during  a  period  of  thirty  years,  it  was 
death  to  question.    While  yet  a  youth,  his 


elder  brethren  did  obeisance  to  bim,--and  as 
he  waxed  older,  they  prostrated  themselves  in 
his  path,  and  he  trampled  upon  them  and 
spurned  tiiem. 

And  yet^notwithstanding  all  this,  and 
notwithstanding  the  profound  impression  be 
appears  to  have  made  upon  all  who  associa- 
ted with  him,  or  made  war  upon  him,  during 
the  busiest  part  of  a  long  and  eventful  life; 
in  the  camp  and  in  the  cabinet,  in  the  senate 
chamber,  in  the  forum  and  at  the  fireside; 
whether  he  appeared  annong  them  as  a  sol- 
dier, as  a  politician,  as  a  man  of  the  world, 
or  as  a  lawyer, — by  turns  the  betrayer  and 
the  betrayed — and  whether  doubted  or  trust- 
ed, denounced  or  wornhipped — now  gbrying 
in  his  own  ruthless  treachery,  and  now  stand- 
ing at  bay  against  the  treactiery  of  others,-— 
what  has  he  left  behind  him  to  tell  that  he 
ever  lived  ?— Nothing-^abeolutely  nothing  ! 
A  name  like  a  shadow — vast,  unwieldy  and 
portentious— but-  atler  all,  a  shadow,  and  noth- 
ing but  a  shadow ! 

With  no  monument,  no  record,  no  history ! 
leaving  neither  brother  nor  si^rter,  neither 
wife  nor  child  ! — no  drop  of  his  blood  running 
in  the  veins  of  a  single  human  creature,  un- 
less by  stealth — what  is  there  to  make  peo- 
ple remember  him  ?  Like  the  unhappy  Lear, 
he  lived  to  **ron/ess  that  he  was  old,**  to 
acknowledge  with  a  trembling  voice  and  a 
quenched  eye,  that  **^  age  was  unneofssary,'* 
that  he  was  **  four-score  and  upwards,  and 
mightily  abused^'^  and  to  look  a^»out  him,  as 
be  drew  near  the  aute-cbamberof  Death,  for 
some  one  to  take  charge  of  the  kingly  wreck 
and  **vouch-pafe  biin  food  and  raiment** 
And  this  was  the  end  of  Aaron  Burr. 

He  died  in  his  eighty-first  year.  His 
whole  life  was  a  drama — and  though  be  was 
blasted  in  the  fourth  act,  as  with  fire  from 
Heaven,  and  lay  upon  the  cold  earth,  naked 
and  houseless  and  hop'^less,  yet  in  obedience 
to  the  great  laws  of  the  drama,  the  awful 
catastrophe  was  reserved  for  the  fifth  act 
From  first  to  last,  having  no  faith  in  man,  no 
hope  for  himself  beyond  that  which  lurks  in 
the  bosom  of  a  cool  and  crafly  gambler,  who 
depends  upon  overreaching  all  who  may  hap> 
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pen  to  think  better  of  hiro  than  be  deserves, 
he  plnyed,  whatever  mi?ht  be  the  etake,  as  if 
playing  for  his  own  soul  with  the  Enemy  of 
man— -without  sympathy,  remorse  or  com- 
punction,— heedless  of  all  consequences,  eith- 
er to  himself  or  to  thase  whom  he  pretended 
most  to  love  oq  earth.  His  eye  never  quail- 
ed— hid  hand  never  shook—**  his  feet  were 
swift  to  shed  blood.** 

What  shall  be  said  of  such  a  man !  1a  he 
to  pass  away  untouched  by  earthly  retribu- 
tion t  an  example  rather  than  a  waming*  to 
others?  Are  the  ambitions  and  the  unprin- 
cipled to  believe  that  they  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  judgments  of  men  t  Th  there 
to  be  no  profit  in  dealing  justly  wiih  those 
disturbers  of  the  peace,  after  death!  Or 
shall  his  name  be  suflTeroKl  to  perish  forever, 
lest  in  troubling  the  dead  we  may  trouble  the 
quick  1  Or  shall  it  be  remembered  as  a 
nightmare  that  weighed  upon  our  fathers, 
•wake  or  asleep— and  haunted  them  alike  in 
the  battte-field  and  the  senate-chamber? 

It  is  enough  to  say  of  such  men — they  are 
no  more!  Will  society  breathe  freer? — 
will  the  great  pulses  of  human  life  carry  nn 
their  **  healthful  music**  as  if  nothing  strange 
had  happened,  when  such  men  depart  from 
among  us?  What  if,  by  summoning  them 
to  re-appear  upon  earth,  to  stand  up  in  their 
grave-clothes,  before  the  Future  they  defied 
and  scoffed  at ;  before  the  children  of  those 
they  have  so  mightily  wronged,  we  may 
oblige  them  to  declare  the  truth,  to  uncover 
their  festering  hearts  before  all  the  world,  to 
lay  bare  the  secretnthrt  were  buried  with 
them  ?  What  should  restrain  us-^and  who 
would  venture  to  rebuke  us  ? 

Do  the  Living  owe  so  much  to  the  Dead 
and  the  Dead  nothing  to  them?  Are  we 
never  to  know  of  a  truth,  and  to  judge  for 
ourselves,  who  the  great  men  of  this  world 
are  t  Must  we  take  everything  upon  hear- 
say ?  all  we  so  earnently  desire  to  know  upon 
trust?  In  that  dread  charnel-house,  the  bu- 
ried human  hearty  once  alive  and  sweltering 
with  unholy  fire,  the  living  who  are  alike 
selfish,  unsparing,  and  resolute,  and  who. 
wh  le  they  stop  at  nothing  to  effect  their  pur- 
poses, are  not  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of 
hope,  may  find  somewhat  to  alnrm  their  con- 
sciences, to  teach  th^m  worldly  wiiodom,  if 
nothing  better,  and  to  make  them  doubt  and 
parley  with  the  Destroyer,  if  nothing  more, 
wlien  they  find  themselves  beset  on  every 
side  by  the  sensual  and  the  loathsome;  when 
their  very  spirits  fail  them  before  the  harlotry 
of  the  imagination;  and  the  bale-fires  thai 
kindle  of  themselves  at  the  appronch  of  un- 
hallowed appetite,  or  **  the  last  infirmity  of 
noble  minds,**  are  like  lions  in  their  path. 

For  the  encouragement  of  those  who  are 
toiling  fbr  mastery  over  themselves,  before 


they  venture  to  push  for  dominion  over  others, 
and  wh6  are  neither  afraid  or  ashamed  be- 
cause of  the  **  worId*s  dread  laugh,'*  to  say, 
when  they  are  sorely  bufifetted,  **  Get  behind 
roe,  Sdtan  !**  And  as  a  warning  to  all  who, 
whatever  else  they  may  have  done,  have  not 
yet  surrendered  body  and  soul  to  the  bland- 
ishments of  Ambition,  nor  been  swallowed  op 
quick  among  the  whirlpools  of  the  hour,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  look  into  the  history 
of  Aaron  Burr*s  life. 

What  an  epitaph  to  begin  with!  He 
cumbered  the  earth  for  eighty  years ;  troub- 
hng  the  spirits  of  men  with  a  visible  awe ; 
warring  with  usages  and  with  principles  as 
with  nations:  overthrowing  all  that  opposed 
him,  tilt  his  foot  rested  upon  the  very  three- 
hoki  of  empire— tumbled  headlong  to  the 
earth,  at  the  very  moment  of  his  final  tri- 
umph— and  dying  at  last,  friendless  and 
homeless,  and  childless,  without  sympathy 
or  fellowship— and  literally  forgotten,  years 
before  the  earth  had  closed  over  him ! 

**  With  one  virtuo,  be  had  a  thousand  faulu, 
A  fearful  hnaC/* 

And  what  was  that  one  virtue  1  We  shall 
see.  It  was  the  virtue  of  endurance.  Up 
to  the  very  day  of  his  death,  you  find  him, 
like  Hannibal,  and  like  Napoleon,  Kelf-twh- 
tained  amid  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  all  his 
clierished  hopes  ;^ in  desolation  and  bereave- 
ment and  weariness  of  life,  beyond  the  power 
of  language  to  describe— thudder-blasted  and 
alone— -yet  self-sustained ! 

The  overthrow  of  all  his  mighty  schemes; 
the  utter  ebbing  of  that  fiiithless  and  fiithom- 
less  ocean,  which  had  borne  him  onward  so 
k)ng  and  so  triumphantly;  the  sudden  and 
total  eclipse  of  all  the  splendors  that  had 
so  long  beset  his  path— of  all  the  biasing 
trophies  he  had  heaped  together  at  so  much 
cost  of  labor,  and  sacrifice  of  principle — the 
noon-day  shipwreck  of  every  earthly  hope- 
all  tliese  things  he  withstood,  as  if  they  were 
the  idle  drifting  phantoms  of  sleep,  instead  of 
being  what  they  were— -overwhelming,  dread 
and  vast  realities. 

He  bore  them  all,  if  not  submissively,  and 
with  humble  resignation,  at  least  in  silence, 
and  with  dignity— manfully  and  uncomplain- 
ingly ;  and  all  this,  without  the  consolations 
of  a  religious  faith;  without  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  well-spent  life;  withoot  sympathy, 
and  without  hope.  Like  imperial  Ciesar,  he 
gathered  his  robe  about  bira,  and  covering  hie 
face,  fell — and  in  the  very  midH  of  those  who 
hnt  the  other  day  were  his  obedient  slaves: 
The  moment  lie  had  overstepped  the  fiery 
circle  that  held  them  in  awe,  the  spirits  he 
had  conjured  up,  turned  upon  him  and  tore 
him  in  their  wrath.  And  still,  unlike  Han- 
nibal and  Cato,  and  the  mighty  of  other  days, 
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and  like  him  **frofn  wboee  reluctant  hand 
the  thunderbolt  waa  wrung/*  the  Unconquer- 
able of  our  day,  he  forebore  to  lid  hia  hand 
against  A«iR«eZ/^but  atood  still,  and  waited 
the  coming  ot  Death,  as  a  monarch  would 
the  approach  of  an  ambaasador  laden  with 
kingly  gifla. 

it  Aaron  Burr  waa  not  a  great  man,  what 
waa  he  ?  If  with  hia  one  virtue,  atanding  up 
alone  in  ita  gigantic  proportiona,  unhelped 
and  unsuatained,  yet  ateadfast  aa  the  living 
rock,  he  could  endure  life,  with  all  ita  diaap- 

eointmenta,  triaia  and  emptino8.s  when  he 
new  he  had  nothing  to  hope  on  thia  aide  the 
grave,  and  not  much  on  the  other :  when  he 
felt  that  he  had  lived  in  vain,  and  that  he 
waa  already  forgotten ;  and  thia,  year  afier 
year,  when  he  longed  for  death  and  waa  not 
afraid  to  die— what  kind  of  a  man  roust  he 
have  been,  if  that  one  eingle  virtue  bad  gath* 
ered  to  itaelf  other  virtues;  alike  serene  and 
lofty,  and  their  fellowship  had  continued  on 
earth  for  eighty  years?  Would  not  this 
whole  country  have  been  the  happier — whole 
agea,  better  and  wiaer — that  Aaron  Burr  bad 
lived? 

Would  hia  fenemies  have  been  able  to  write 
upon  hia  grave  then,  aught  to  compare  in 
awful  aignificance  with  what  hia  beat  frienda 
are  obliged  to  write  no w-^ Aaron  Burr  ia  no 
more.     De  m<jrltus  nil  nisi  banum. 

Let  us  look  iifto  his  life.  Up  to  the  last, 
and  even  upr>n  his  death-bed,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve his  biographer,  "  he  was  far  more  tena- 
cioua  of  his  military,  than  of  hia  profeaaional, 
political  or  morai  character/*  And  well  be 
might  be ! 

In  obedience  to  hia  death-bed  injunction, 
therefore,  let  us  try  to  understand  Jirst  his 
military  character. 

He  joins  the  revolutionary  armies  without 
experience  or  preparation,  while  he  ia  yet  in 
his  twentieth  year,  feeble  and  effeminate, 
email  of  etature,  and  so  youthful  in  appear- 
ance«  that  when  he  comes  to  be  distin- 
guished, aa  Colonel  Burr,  he  ia  mistaken  for 
Colonel  Burr*a  son,  and  goeaby  that  name  for 
a  long  while  in  the  army.  Having  heard  of 
Amold'a  design  upon  Quebec,  the  Gibraltar 
of  the  Weatern  World,  he  volunteers  aa  a 
private,  ahouldera  hia  muaket,  straps  on  hia 
knapeack,  and  marches  afoot  from  Cambridge 
to  Newboryport ;  baffling  the  beat  concerted 
acbemea  of  hia  guardian  to  thwart  the  enter- 
priae.  And  ihe  next  time  we  hear  of  him,  he 
19  on  hia  way  to  the  Canadas,  charged  bv 
Arnold  himself  with  a  confiipotial  der>pateh 
fi>r  Montgomery ;  stealing  through  our  great 
northern  wilderne8{>,  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
afoot  and  almost  alone;  and  after  enduring 
hardships  more  trying  than  thoae  which  re- 
generated the  efbmioate   Cesar,  narrowly 


escaping  death  by  freezing  and  by  drowning, 
by  starvation,  and  by  the  halter,  he  reaches 
Montgomery,  ia  appointed  hia  aid-de  camp^ 
volunteers  to  lead  a  torlorn  hope,  ia  with  him 
in  the  midnight  attack  upon  the  citadel,  in  a 
heavy  snow-atorm,  and  ia  almoet  the  only 
survivor  among  the  steadfast  few  that  led  the 
asaault — Montgomery  and  '  McPberaon  and 
Cheesman  being  awept  down  at  his  aide,  by 
the  accidental  discharge  of  that  aingle  can- 
non which  saved  Quebec — and  the  whole 
party  obliged  to  retreat,  with  all  their  foremost 
men  either  dead  or  dy  ing — shattered  to  pieces, 
or  bleeding  to  death  upon  the  snow. 

Soon  after  this,  we  find  him  in  Wasbini^ 
ton*s  family  by  special  invitatbn ;  and  while 
he  ia  ^et  under  age,  appointed  aid-de-camp 
to  Major-General  Putnam,  and  bringing  off  a 
witole  brigade  in  aafety  from  a  position  of  ex- 
ceeding peril,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Gen- 
eral Knox  himself,  who  regarded  the  project 
aa  ai together  bopeleaa.  That  his  character 
aa  a  midier^  not  aa  a  man^  atood  high  with 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  may  be  aafely  infer- 
red from  the  fact  that  he  waa  appointed  a 
Lieutenant-Colonel  by  Washington  himself, 
in  his  twenty-second  year ;  that  he  waa  im* 
mediately  employed  in  the  important  and  ar- 
duoua  duty  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
line  of  communication  along  the  aeaboard, 
and  that  aoon  after  this,  all  the  senior  officers 
were  withdrawn,  fo  aa  to  give  him  entire 
control  of  the  militia  poated  for  the  defence 
of  Valley  Forge ;  and  thia,  when  Burr  was 
known  to  be  oppoaed  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  to  belong  to  a  party,  with  Lee  and 
Gates,  and  Cadwallader  for  riog-leadera,  who 
were  plotting  to  drive  Waaliington  from  the 
army,  by  moving  an  enquiry  in  Congreaa  in- 
to the  cauaes  of  the  failure  of  the  preceding 
campaign,  and  paaaing  a  vote  of  cenaure, 
which  it  waa  believed  would  provoke  the 
high-apirited  Virginian  to  .withdraw ;  a  plan 
which  smacka  marveloualy  of  the  temper, 
and  craft,  and  courtesy,  which  always  char- 
acterized Aaron  Burr.  Suaviler  in  modOf 
fortiter  in  re,  waa  the  motto  he  wore  blazoi»- 
ed,  not  only  upon  hia  banner  and  ahiekl,  bat 
upon  his  forehead.  Inexorable  as  death  and 
smooth  aaoil,  ia  but  a  fttir  translation  of  the  ' 
legend. 

Throughout  hia  military  career,  you  find 
him  full  of  roBonrce  and  courage,  energetic, 
prompt  and  wary:  watchful  to  a  proverb; 
never  taken  by  aurpriae,  never  loaing  hia  aelf^ 
pneseasion,  never  tcparing  himaelf,  nor  ever 
faltering  in  hia  aelf-reliance  for  a  aingle  mo- 
ment ;  now  marching  a  body  of  three  hundred 
men  against  a  marauding  party  of  the  enemy 
three  thousand  strong-* surprising  their  sen- 
tinels, destroying  their  picket-guard,  break- 
ing up  their  camp,  and  returning  in  safety, 
af&r  bei^g  two  days  and  oigots   without 
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Bleep,  and  marching  thirty  miles  in  leas  than 
ten  hours;  now  parading  a  corps  of  mutineers 
by  moonlight,  and  going  out  single-handed 
against  them,  and  ciittinof  down  the  ring-lea- 
der at  the  very  instant  of  a  preconcerted 
attack ;  now  planning  enterprise  after  enter- 
prise, alike  remarkable  for  boldness  and  gen- 
eralship—enterprises which  others  were  left 
to  undertake  and  fail  in,  lest  he  should  be- 
come conceited  perhaps;  and  now  establish- 
ing such  a  character  with  the  Commander-in 
Chief,  that  he  **  cannot  be  apared^^*  even  at 
the  urgent  solicitation  of  General  Gates  him- 
'  self;  now  halting  his  brigade  under  a  heavy 
lire  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  and  oflering 
up  himself  and  his  men,  a  willing  sacrifice  to 
a  soldier^s  first  duty— obedience;  now  broken 
down  in  health,  demanding  a  furlough,  and 
refusing  it  when  offered,  because  it  came 
with  a  letter  from  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
continuing  his  pay ;  and  now  leaping  from  a 
sick  bed  at  the  blast  of  a  trumpet,  and  taking 
command  of  the  students  at  College-green, 
throwing  himself  headlong  upon  a  body  of 
British,  and  staying  their  march  ;  and  always 
from  first  to  last,  during  the  whole  of  his  mil- 
itary career,  manifesting  a  firmness,  a  read- 
iness, a  coolness  and  a  quickness,  which  on  a 
wider  theatre,  and  in  the  schools  of  Europe, 
would  have  made  him  one  of  the  first  cap- 
tains of  the  age — perhaps  of  any  ago. 

And  yet  we  are  called  upon  to  believe  that 
this  extraordinary  man,  this  great  soldier,  in 
the  maturity  of  his  strength,  and  with  all  his 
abundant  resources  gathered  about  him  for 
the  very  purpose,  undertook  the  conquest  of 
Mexico  with  less  than  one  hundred  and  thir- 
ty men,  all  told !  Not  a  tenth  part  of  the 
strength  of  Cortes,  employed  three  hundred 
years  a^  upon  the  very  same  enterprise, 
when  Mexico  was  peopled  with  naked  bar- 
barians. Instead  of  five  hundred  and  eight 
men  in  armor,  sixteen  horses,  one  hundred 
and  nine  priests  and  supernnmeraries,  with 
artillery  and  ships  in  proportion,  the  arma- 
ment of  Fernando  Cortes,  Aaron  Burr  is 
ready  to  overthrow  the  vast  empire,  after  it 
has  become  rich  and  powerful,  with  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  backwoodsmen — a  few  flat 
bottomed  boats-~th«  resources  of  Blanner- 
hasset — and  the  verbal  promises  of  General 
Wilkinson !  Was  the  man  mad  T  or  was  this 
only  ajfelc^,  preparatory  to  driving  the  Pres- 
ident and  both  houses  of  Congress  into  the 
Potomac,  as  he  had  threatened. 

So  much  for  the  military  character  of 
Aaron  Burr,  that  on  which  be  so  prided  him- 
self upon  his  death-bed.  Let  us  now  look  at 
him  in  his  profBs$umal  character,  as  a  law- 
yer. 

lie  was  admitted  at  the  age  of  twenty-six, 
after  a  severe  examination  by  the  oldest  and 
ablest  of  the  New  York  bar,  who  had  op- 


posed his  admission  with  all  their  strength* 
At  ihe  age  of  thirty-three,  he  was  appointed 
Attorney-general  of  the  state,  and  soon  after 
a  judge  of  tho  supreme  court  of  New  York, 
which  office  he  declined. 

That  he  was  bold,  acute,  keen,  wary  and 
unprincipled,  as  great  lawyers,  are  exceed- 
ingly apt  to  be,  their  lives  being  a  game  of 
chess  snd  victory  their  whole  object;  and  as 
the  more  abominable  and  hopeless  their  cases 
the  more  creditable  to  them  it  is  to  prevail, 
not  only  in  the  opinion  of  their  brother  law- 
yers, the  bar  and  the  bench,  but  in  the  opin- 
ion of  those  who  pay  the  piper — ^the  people-— 
no  professional  man  would  ever  think  of  de- 
nying. Certain  of  his  great  cases  were 
gained  in  the  very  teeth  of  established  law, 
and  against  the  opinion  of  the  whole  New 
York  bar.  In  one  at  least,  he  prevailed 
against  the  written  opinions  of  such  men  as 
Alexander  Hamilton,  and  those  who  trod 
with  him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  profee* 
sion,  although  settlements  and  purchases  had 
been  made,  and  buildings  erected  on  the  faith 
of  those  opinkma  The  steamboat  case,  the 
EkJen  casesi  and  his  own  trial  for  high  trea- 
son would  be  enough,  were  there  nothing 
else,  to  show  that  Aaron  Burr  was  a  great 
lawyer — one  of  the  greatest,  all  things  con- 
sidered, which  this  country,  so  fruitful  in 
great  lawyers,  has  yet  produced.  Still  he 
was  not  a  learned  lawyer,  nor  by  any  means 
remarkable  for  comprehensiveness.  Princi- 
ples he  extracted  with  great  ease  and  acute- 
ness;  but  with  what  lawyers  call  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  law— with  its  vastness  and 
wholeness — he  was  not  familiar.  He  waa 
neither  a  Hale  nor  a  Mansfield,  nor  a  Par- 
sons, neither  a  Pinkney  nor  a  Martin,  neither 
a  Kent  nor  a  Story-^-but  he  was  a  something 
between  a  Coke  and  a  Saunders ;  full  of  re- 
source and  stratagem,  ingenioas,  crafty  and 
unrelenting;  learned,  for  the  occasion,  and 
more  anxious  to  triumph  by  overreaching  or 
out-tricking  his  adversary,  than  to  snc^ed 
upon  the  merits.  In  a  word,  he  was  a  capi- 
tal special  pleader,  and  could  have  cleared 
up  the  mystery  between  a  traverse  upon  a 
traverse  and  a  traverse  qfter  a  traverse,  to 
your  heart's  content,  after  you  had  got  puz- 
zled over  **  books."  He  was  a  man  to  whom 
Shephard*s  Touchstone,  or  Fsarnes's  Contin- 
gent Remaindera  and  Executory  Devises, 
upon  a  pinch,  would  outrank  a  whole  library 
of  ffuch  books  as  Beccaria,  Montefquieu,  Sir 
William  Jones  on  Bailments,  or  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham  on  Punishments  and  Rewards,  or  on 
Morals  and  Legislation,  the  latter  of  which 
works  he  acknowledged  to  Albert  Gallatin, 
in  171*8,  was  «*  too  dry  for  him.^ 

With  regard  to  his  eloquence,  that  chief 
element  of  high  professional  character,  it  is 
eooagh  to  ny,  that  lie  waa  breti;  clear,  im- 
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preasive,  and  wholly  destitute  of  imt^tnaiion ; 
that  DotwithatandiDg  ali  this,  he  could  not  be 
followed  by  a  note^taker^and  that  on  bid- 
ding ftrewell  to  the  United  States  Senate 
over  which  be  had  presided  with  astonishini? 
dignity  and  impartiality,  be  left  the  whole 
body  in  teara 

And  now — as  to  the  man's  political  char- 
acter. It  was  undoubtedly  as  much  owing 
to  the  intrigues  and  address  of  Aaron  Burr — 
to  his  gettmg  possession  of  Hamilton's  letter 
and  publishing  it  in  the  North  before  it  had 
done  its  office  at  the  South ;  and  to  his  man- 
agement with  regard  to  the  leading  measures 
and  leading  men  of  the  day ;  as  to  any,  and 
perhaps al!  other  circumstances  and  combina- 
tions, that  the  old  Federal  party  was  over- 
thrown. He  was  in  the  legislature  at  an 
early  period  of  his  political  career;  yna  run 
fur  Governor — and  then  for  the  first  office  in 
tlie  gift  of  the  American  people ;  and  after  no 
less  than  thirty-six  ballotings,  was,  if  not  ac- 
tually swindled  out  of  the  presidential  chair, 
80  cunningly  overreached  by  Jefierson,  in  his 
management  of  the  iotbrmal  Georgia  votes, 
that  Jefferson  was  swindled  in. 

Had  Burr  triumphed,  and  Jefferson  failed, 
bow  different  would  have  been  the  history  of 
this  Republic  for  the  last  thirty  years  f — and 
how  different  the  life  and  death  and  history 
of  these  two  men! 

Burr  would  have  been  the  great  man — the 
practical  man — the  statesman :  Jefferson  the 
philosopher,  the  visionary  and  the  hook-worm ; 
remarkable,  not  so  much  for  salt  mountain?, 
homed  frogs,  r^d  plush  breeches,  or  black 
Sally,  as  for  having  written  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  Notes  on  Virginia ; 
and  for  having  counselled  the  unconstitution- 
al purchase  of  Louisiana.  Nothing  could  be 
more  profitable — nothing  nnore  unjust,— an- 
swered Ariatides,  and  the  Athenian  people 
said  no.  Nothing  could  be  more  unjust — 
nothing  more  profitable,  said  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, and  Louisiana  was  putchased  by  the 
American  Senate,  and  the  American  people 
said  yea.  ^ 

And  now  for  the  moral  character  of  Aaron 
Burr.  Washington  knew  him  well,  thought 
highly  of  him  as  a  soldier,  but  had  no  confi- 
dence in  his  intef(rity.  Hence  he  refused 
to  send  him  to  Prance  instead  of  Govemeur 
Morris,  when  the  latter  was  recalled  at  the 
urgent  solicitation  of  the  democratic  power, 
although  its  organs,  Madison  and  Monroe, 
waited  upon  him  twice  with  the  whole 
strength  of  their  parly,  to  persuade  or  drive 
bim  into  the  measure.  No,  said  Washington 
— I  have  no  confiilence  in  the  man*s  integri- 
ty ;  but  I  will  nominate  you,  sir,  (Mr.  Madi- 
son.) 

Jefferson  had  no  confidence  in  Borr — 
whichy  to  be  sure,  is  only  saying  that  Burr 


and  Jefilerson  were  too  much  alike,  ever  to 
think  well  of  each  other.  They  were  chil- 
dren of  the  same  father-^cbipe  of  the  same 
block ;  and  how  cotcW  either  trust  the  other  ? 
Alexander  Hamilton  had  no  confidence  in 
Burr;  for,  with  all  his  delicacv  and  caution 
and  his  anxiety  to  avoid  a  duel,  which  was 
alike  repugnant  to  his  nature  and  to  his  re- 
ligious faith,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
deny  that  he  had  spoken  of  Burr  as  he  de- 
served ;  and  on  the  day  before  the  meeting, 
with  the  solemnity  to  be  looked  for  on  such 
an  occasion,  he  records  the  following  for 
whomsoever  it  might  concern  after  the  mor- 
row. 

^•He(Col.  Burr,)  doubtless  has  heard  of 
animadversions  of  mine  tohick  hare  very 
hard  upon  him,  I  trust  at  the  same  time 
that  the  world  will  do  me  the  justice  to  be- 
lieve, that  /  hose  not  censured  him  on  light 
f  rounds  nor  from  unworthy  inducements. 
certainly  have  had  strong  reasons  for  what 
I  have  said,  though  it  is  possible  that  in 
some  particulars,  I  have  been  influenced  by 
misconstruction  or  misinformation.  It  is 
also  my  ardent  wish  that  I  may  have  been 
more  mistaken  than  I  think  I  have  been,^ 
Such   was  the   testimony  of  Alexander 

Hamilton— at  the  near  approach  of  death 

concerning,  the  moral  character  or  Aaron 
Bnrr. 

The  importance  of  that  testimony  in  the 
view  of  Burr  himself,  mty  be  inferred  from 
the  fact,  that  all  he  asked  of  Hamilton  was  a 
general  denial  of  a  genera!  charge — in  other 
words,  a  certificate  of  character^  and  fiiiling 
to  obtain  that  from  the  scrupulous  and  tried 
soldier,  the  accomplished  gentleman,  and  the 
conscientious  christian,  he  put  him  to  death. 

That  Hamilton  was  a  doomed  man,  years 
before  be  fell  by  the  hand  of  Burr,  appears  to 
be  certain ;  that  Burr  sought  the  quarrel,  and 
meant  to  kill  Hamilton  at  all  hazarda,  it 
proved  by  the  correspondence  itself— for  he 
refused  to  specify  anything  capable  of  denial, 
and  insisted  upon  Hamilton's  denying  the 
inference  made  by  another  (Dr.  Cooper) 
from  the  political  conversation  of  Hamilton ! 
And  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  we  have 
Burr*8  self-complacency  abroad,  and  np  to 
the  last  hour  of  bis  life  on  that  particular, 
and  his  declarations  to  Beotham,  that  he  in- 
tended to  kill  Hamilton— for  which  that 
great  and  good  man  looked  upon  him  to  his 
dying  day  with  horror  and  detestation,  call- 
ing him  a  cold-blooded  and  atrocious  ruffian. 
Judge  Kent  pronounced  Burr— and  so  did 
many  others  best  able  to  judge  of  him  in  the 
days  of  his  strength,  a  dangerous  man.  But 
why  dangerous^  if  he  was  unprincipled  1 
And  Jeremy  Bentham  refused  to  put  fairb  in 
him — ^regrarding  him  as  a  professed  ^  man- 
cofe&er,'*— oolwitbstanding  all  that  Burr  bad 
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been  doinj?  for  a  twelve-month,  to  secure  the 
great  man's  confidence,  by  subscribing  so  far 
to  his  opinions  even  respecting  marriage,  as 
to  pretend  that  he  had  a  daughter  at  fien- 
thaia's  service,  without  the  tormality  of  mar- 
nage^-though  he  had  but  one  in  the  world, 
and  she  a  true-hearted  women,  pure  and 
faithful — a  wife  and  a  mother. 

But  of  this,  the  most  damning  stain  that 
rests  upon  the  moral  character  of  Aaron 
Burr,  what  proof  is  to  be  had  ? 

First,  there  are  the  declarations  of  Ben- 
tham,  made  while  he  and  Burr  were  both 
alive,  and  actually  published  to  the  world,  in 
as  plain  language  as  the  subject  would  bear, 
fourteen  years  aga  In  the  memoirs  alluded 
to,  the  charge  stands  thus :  '*  I  miffht  refer 
aliiio  to  the  proposition  made  by  Mr.  R — a 
father — touching  the  daughter  he  sent  for, 
and  who  was  not  long  afterwards,  I  believe, 
lost  at  sea — but  I  forbear.*' 

Next  we  have  the  evidence  furnished  by 
the  biographer  and  friend  of  Aaron  Burr, 
proving  that  for  some  reason  or  other,  the 
dfiughter  in  question  loas  sent  fur  by  her 
father  while  he  was  under  Benthara's  roof; 
that  arrangements  were  made  to  receive  her 
tliere;  and  the  rooms  actually  assigned  for 
her  by  Bentham  himself,  and  that  for  some 
reason  or  other  these  arrangements  had  been 
completed. 

Be  it  remembered  also,  that  from  first  to 
last,  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  life  of  Aaron 


ciety  for  which  he  had  educated  her.**  But* 
adds  Mr.  Pierpont,  in  another  note  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  "  I  believe,  however,  that 
not  even  parental  authority  or  influence* 
could  ever  have  brought  the  beautiful  and 
accomplished  Theodosia  Burr,  thus  to  prosti- 
tute herself  to  her  father's  ambitious  pur- 
poses." 

Well,  then-~tbas  far  we  have  the  evidence 
that  Burr  had  no  principle  to  restrain  him ; 
that  he  sent  tor  his  daughter  to  come  and 
live  in  Bentham's  house,  after  the  birth  of 
her  child,  and  that  he  had  avowed  a  purpose 
corresponding  somewhat  in  its  infamous  na- 
ture, with  that  charged  upon  him  by  the  bio- 
grapher of  Bentham,  on  Bentham^s  authority; 
although  it  is  certain  that  the  daughter 
knew  nothing  of  the  father*s  plans,  and  by  no 
means  probable  that  the  father  himself  ever 
meant  anything  more  than  to  cheat  BenthaiH 
into  a  belief  that  in  him  he  had  at  least  one 
thoroughgoing  disciple  among  his  ten  Cbou* 
sand  flatterers. 

The  next  piece  of  evidence  is  out  of  Burr's 
own  mouth— fortified  by  the  testimony  of  his 
biographer.  Burr  changes  his  plan,  on  find- 
ing his  daughter  in  earnest  about  coming, 
and  the  project  is  abandoned.  Let  it  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  Burr  declares  from  the 
first,  that  he  would  educate  a  daughter  pre- 
cisely as  be  would  a  son,  or  to  use  his  own 
words,  that  ^^ female  education  should  in  no 
respect  differ  from  that  of  young  men."    But 


Burr  to  show  that  his  daughter  was  ever   how  would  he  educate  young  men  ?     Look 

known  by  Bentham  to  be  either  a  married   -'  ^'"  - -— *- •    -i-— -  l^  i- r.-- 

woman  or  a  mother ;  while  on  the  contary  it 
appears  that  ho  was  encouraged  by  Burr, 
who  lends  him  her  picture,  and  sends  Ben- 
tham's bust  to  her  with  a  box  of  other  *•  com- 
bustibles," to  call  her  a  '*dear  little  crea- 
ture,** "my  dear  Theodosia,"  &c.,  &a,  and  to 
enter  into  correspondence  with  her. 

Long  afler  the  publication  of  the  memoirs 
referred  to,  and  three  or  four  years  afler  a  re- 
view of  the  life  of  Aaron  Burr,  in  the  New 
Yorker,  where  all  the  evidence  touching  this 
point  is  deuiled,  the  following  strange  cor- 
roboration turned  up.  In  a  copy  of  the  ine- 
moirs,  and  on  the  margin  of  a  leaf  on  which 
appears  the  original  charge,  the  following 
entry  in  pencil  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Pierpont,  at  the  request  of  the  author,  who 
had  just  heard  him  state  the  fact  in  conversa- 
tion. "  This  reminds  me  that  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Alston,  the  father  of  Joseph,  who 
married  Miss  Burr,  once  told  me  at  his  own 
table,  that  soon  alter  the  marriage  of  his  son 
to  Miss  B,  her  father,  Cononel  Burr,  had 
told  hitn,  (Col.  Alston)  that  rather  than  have 
bad  his  daughter  marry  otherwise  than  to  his 
mind,  he  would  have  made  her  the  mistress 
of  some  gentleman  of  rank  or  fortune,  who 
would  have  placed  her  in  the  station  in  so- 


at  his  private  journal,  where  he  brags  of  hia 
reputation  for  gallantry ^  and  keeps  a  record 
of  all  his  pitiful  intrigues — for  the  amuse- 
ment of  a  beloved  daughter  on  his  return! 
How  he  would  have  educated  a  son  may  be 
inferred  in  fact  from  his  whole  life,  abroad 
and  at  home,  by  precept  and  example.  From 
AS  iss  Moncrief  to  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  and 
through  all  the  intermediate  stages  of  the 
vulgar  and  the  dissolute,  he  was  always  the 
same  Aaron  Burr — more  anxious  to  be 
thought  successful  with  women  of  cAarocter, 
good  or  bad,  than  for  anything  under  hea- 
ven. 

But  it  IS  high  time  to  bear  the  testimony  of 
his  biographer  and  friend.  **  On  this  point,** 
(his  bonnes  fortunes^)  **  he  was  exceedingly 
vain,  and  regardless  of  all  ties  which  ought  to 
control  an  honorable  mind.  She  that  list' 
ened  was  lost,**  This  reminds  one  of  Rous- 
seau, always  a  fitvorite  with  Burr.  She  who 
reads'  my  book,  says  the  Frenchman,  is  tine 
JUle  perdue.  *•  For  more  than  half  centnry,** 
continues  the  biographer  of  Aaron  Burr, 
**the  women  seemed  to  absorb  his  whole 
thoughts.  Hia  intrigues  were  without  num- 
ber; his  conduct  most  licentious.  The  sa* 
cred  bonds  of  friendship  were  most  unkesi' 
tatingly  violated^  when  they    operated  a» 
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barriers  to  the  indulgence  of  his  paMtona.'* 
Nor  is  this  all.  **  For  a  ]an^  period  of  time, 
be  seemed  to  be  gathering  and  carefully  pre- 
wtTving  every  line  written  to  him  hy  avyfe- 
male,  whether  with  or  without  reputation; 
and  when  afterwards  they  were  cast  into  one 
common  receptacle— /Ae  profligate  and  cnr- 
mpi  by  the  side  of  the  thnughtless  and  6e- 
traytd  victim — all  were  esteemed  alike 
valuable.** 

Need  we  waste  another  word  upon  the 
man*8  moral  character,  after  this?  What 
were  these  letters  kept  for?  And  would 
not  the  man  who  was  capable  of  playing 
with  so  many  priceless  reputations  at  such 
tremendous  hazard  to  the  peace  of  families, 
be  capable  of  any  other  wickedness  or  ba^e- 
neas,  even  that  of  faslehood  or  forgery,  for 
the  gratification  of  his  abominable  vanity? 
What  should  stay  him  ?  For  **  in  matters  ot 
ga/lanlry  he  was  exceedingly  vain,  and  nfteil 
made  himself  the  laughing-stork  of  his  best 
friends."  ^ut  how — now?  By  showing  the 
letters  of  the  poor  trusting  foolu  that  believed 
in  his  manliness?  or  by  boasting  of  their  fa- 
Tors?  What  should  prevent  a  man  of  this 
character  from  lying,  or  from  forging  letters 
from  any  body, — like  Don  Mathias  de  Silva 
in  Gil  Btafs^-even  from  the  admirable  wo- 
man, afterwards  the  wife  of  one  of  our  presi- 
dents,  whom  he  declared  to  have  been  his 
mistress  before  marriage,  when  he  was  talk- 
ing with  a  stranger,  too,  over  sea,  about  other 
and  very  different  matters;  and  that  stran- 
ger, the  man  whom  he  pretended  most  to  re- 
vere among  the  great  men  he  had  overseen, 
or  heard  of,  or  read  of— Jeremy  Bentham. 

To  be  guilty  of  such  things  in  the  flush  of 
youth  is  bad  enough  :  but  to  keep  the  damn- 
ing records  always  open  for  the  inspection 
of  the  world — to  leave  names  and  families  to 
the  mercy  of  accident — to  commit  them  both 
to  the  calculating  forbearance  of  a  biographer 
and  a  book  seller,  and  this  upon  a  man*s 
death-bed— to  keep  a  profit-and-loss  account 
with  abandoned  women — to  huddle  then  to- 
gether with  the  trusting  and  the  betrayed— 
to  tell  of  their  frailties  in  the  presence  of 
strangers — to  boast  of  them  at  the  dinner  ta- 
ble—to hoard  up  the  evidence  for  old  age, 
and  to  gloat  over  it  up  to  the  last  hour  of  a 
long  and  profligate  and  hopeless  life — is  it 
not  ten  thousand  tiroes  worse?  Garnered 
thus  for  the  grave,  and  full  of  rottenness, 
what  are  they  but  loathsome  and  filthy  abom- 
inations, of  themselves  enough  to  render 
probable  anything  told  to  the  prejudice  of 
•uch  a  man's  moral  character  ?  But  enough 
— Aason  Burr  is  no  more! 

Portland^  Me, 

[Wbeler*t  Boath.  Monthly  Utiguiftt, 


THE   LOVER  GUARDIAN  AND    HIS 
WARD. 

A    CI«ERK*8    TALS. 

Thi  oflire  of  clerk  of  the  Carver's  Com- 
pany has  been  filled  by  members  of  my 
family  tor  one  hundred  years  post  My 
great-grandfather  was  el**cted  in  the  year 
1749.  After  him,  came  his  younger  brother ; 
and,  when  be  died,  my  grandfather  was 
chosen  by  nine  votes  out  of  twelve;  aft^ 
that,  all  opposition  vanished.  Our  dynasty 
was  e^tablished.  When  my  granufather 
died,  my  fath'-r  went  through  the  ceremony 
of  callmg  upon  the  members  of  the  Court 
of  Assistants,  and  soliciting  their  votes;  and, 
afterwards,  the  fvirmality  of  a  show  of  hands 
being  pa&ed,  he  was  declared,  as  every  one 
knew  he  would  be  who  was  aware  of  the 
existence  of  tlie  Carver's  Company,  the  suo- 
cessiir  of  his  father.  The  transition  from 
him  to  myself  was  so  easy  as  to  be  hardly 
felt  When  1  threw  aside  my  yellow 
breeches,  and  came  out  of  the  ^  Blue  Coat 
School,"  with  some  knowledge  of  Greek, 
and  veiy  rmall  skill  in  penmanship,  I  was  at 
once  transplanted  to  a  strol  at  my  father's 
desk ;  which  stood  railed  off,  in  a  corner  of 
the  great  ball,  under  the  stained-glass  win- 
dow. The  master  and  twelve  senior  livery- 
men, who  formed  what  is  called  the  Court 
of  Assistants,  saw  me  there  when  they  met 
together ;  and  one  patted  me  on  the  head, 
and  prophesied  great  things  of  me,  while  I 
sat,  very  red  in  the  face,  wondering  who  had 
been  talking  to  him  about  me.  Another, 
who  had  himself  worn  the  girdle  and  blue* 
petticoats,  some  half  a  century  previously, 
examined  my  classical  knowledge;  and, 
finding  himself  somewhat  at  fault,  remarked 
that  he  was  not  fresh  from  school,  like  me. 
At  length,  my  father  and  1  attended  their 
meetings  alternately ;  and,  as  he  became  old 
and  infirm,  the  duties  devolved  entirely  upon 
me.  When  he  died,  therefore,  there  was  no 
change.  The  twelve  liverymen  held  up 
twelve  of  their  fbnr-and-twenty-hands,  and 
my  election  was  recorded  on  the  minutes. 

Carver's  Hall  was  a  place  not  very  easy  to 
find  out,  for  any  but  the  warder  and  twelve 
liverymen :  but,  as  few  people  else  ever  had 
occasion  to  find  it  out,  that  was  not  of  much 
consequence.  The  portion  of  the  city  in 
which  it  stood  had  escaped  the  Fire  of  Lon- 
don, which  took  a  turn  at  a  short  distance, 
owinff,  perhaps,  to  a  change  in  the  wind,  and 
left  the  Hall  and  some  adjacent  courts  un- 
touched. In  order  to  arrive  there,  it  was 
necessary,  first,  to  pass  through  a  narrow 
pas^ge  running  up  from  Thames  Street; 
then,  along  a  paved  yard,  by  the  railing  of  a 
church;   and,  lastly,  down  an  impassable 
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court,  at  the  bottom  of  which  stood  the  antique 
gateway  of  Carver's  Hall.  O  vtr  the  doorway 
was  a  curious  carving  of  the  Rpsurrrcrion, 
in  oak,  which  must  have  cost  some  ancient 
member  of  the  Worshipful  Guild  considerdble 
time  and  trouble.  There  were  represented 
graves  opening,  and  bald-headed  old  men 
forcing  up  the  lids  of  their  family  vaults — 
some  looking  happy,  and  some  with  their 
features  distorted  by  despair.  Out  of  otherSt 
whole  fiimilies,  mother,  father,  and  several 
children,  had  just  issued,  and  were  standing 
hand-tn-hand.  Some,  again,  were  struggling, 
haif-buried  in  the  ground;  while  others, 
already  extricated,  were  assisting  their  kins- 
men in  their  efforU  to  disinter  themselves. 
The  scene  was  made  a  Fection,  in  order  to 
give  the  spectator  a  view  of  an  immense  host 
of  cherubim  above,  sitting  upon  a  mansy  pile 
of  cloud  ;  through  which*--the  middle  point 
of  the  picture— the  summoning  angel  was 
throwing  himself  down,  with  a  trumpet  in 
his  hand;  which,  according  to  the  relative 
Bcale  of  the  work,  must  have  been  several 
leagues,  at  least,  in  length.  Having  passed 
under  this  gateway,  you  entered  a  small 
square  yard,  paved  with  black  and  white 
etones,  placed  diamond- wise;  and  facing  you 
was  the  Hall  it8»4f,  up  three  stone  steps,  and 
with  a  wooden  portica 

This  solitary  building,  silent  and  retired, 
though  in  the  heart  of  a  crowded  city,  has 
been  my  home  for  nearly  sixty  years.  1  have 
become  assimilated  to  the  place  by  long 
usage.  I  am  myself  silent,  retired,  and 
tenacious  of  old  habits ;  though  1  do  not 
think  this  is  my  natural  disposition.  But 
why  do  I  talk  of  natural  disposition  1  Are 
we  not  all  moulded  and  made  wiiat  we  are 
by  time  and  outward  influences  ?  However, 
when  I  was  at  school  I  was  a  cheerful  boy, 
though  the  monastic  life  of  Christ's  Hospital 
16  not  calcnialed  to  improve  the  spirits.  It 
was  only  on  entering  my  father*s  office  that 
I  began  to  be  subdued  to  the  formal  being 
which  I  have  since  become.  The  portraits 
dT  my  preiecesBors  hang  in  the  Hall ;  they 
are  exactly  alike,  both  in  features  and  in 
dress,  except  that  the  first  two  wore  hair* 
powder.  It  was  my  6ither*8  pride  that  he 
clung  to  the  style  of  dress  which  was  preva- 
lent when  he  was  a  young  man,  which  he 
considered  to  be,  in  every  way,  superior  to 
all  modern  invent 'ona  I  was  only  reh>ased 
from  the  absurd  dress  of  the  blue  coat  boy 
to  be  put  into  garments  equally  provocative 
of  remarks  from  i<iipertinent  boys.  The 
family  costume  is,  imprimig,  a  pair  of  knee- 
breeches  with  buckles;  then  a  blue  coat  with 
metal  buttons;  and  a  large  white  cravat, 
spread  out  over  the  whole  chest,  and  orna- 
mented in  the  middle  with  a  cornelian  brooch. 
The  same  brooch  appears  in  every  one  of  the 


portraits.  I  have  worn  this  dress  all  my  life, 
with  the  exception  of  a  short  period,  when  1 
changt>d  it  to  return  to  it  shiTtly  again. 

If  happiness  consi^tts  in  having  many 
friends,  I  ought  to  have  been  a  happy  man. 
Old  carvers,  neighbors,  pensioners  of  tlie 
Company,  every  one  down  to  the  house- 
keeper, and  Tom  Law  ton,  my  only  clerk, 
spoke  kindly  of  me.  Ttieirs  was  no  bp 
service.  I  knew  they  liked  me  in  their 
hearts^  The  world,  too,  had  gone  smoothly 
with  me.  1  knew  nothing  of  the  struggles 
for  bread,  the  hardships  and  wrongs  which 
other  men  endure.  They  appeared  to  me 
even  fabulous  when  I  read  them.  The 
ra«eans  of  getting  my  living  were  put  into 
ray  hands.  The  Company  seemed  almost 
grateful  to  my  fatht^r  for  bringing  me  up  to 
the  office.  My  income  was  two  hundred 
ptounds  per  annum,  as  well  as  the  house  to 
live  in,  and  coals  and  candles,  which  was 
more  than  I  needed  for  my  support,  though  I 
always  found  means  of  disposing  of  the 
surplus,  and  never  saved  anyth  ng.  I  was 
not,  however,  a  happy  man,  1  had  always 
the  feeling  of  a  spirit  subdued  to  a  life  to 
which  I  was  not  suited.  I  do  not  say  that  in 
another  sphere  I  should  have  led  a  boisteious 
life.  My  mind  was,  perhaps,  more  prone  to 
reflection  than  to  action,  although  I  felt  tliat, 
if  1  had  been  more  in  the  world,  if  I  had 
known  more  of  life  and  change,  I  should 
have  been  a  happier  man.  But  from  my  •  ar- 
liHst  days  the  vaoiiy  of  life,  and  the  virtue 
of  kef^ping  aloof  from  temptation,  were  in- 
stilled into  me.  '*  A  rolling  stone  gathers  no 
moss,'*  was  the  first  proverb  which  I  heard 
from  my  father's  mouth.  These  principlps, 
implanted  early,  took  deep  root,  though,  per^ 
haps,  in  an  un&vorable  soil.  Livmg  also 
under  the  same  roof  with  my  father,  I  felt 
alarmed  at  every  whis^pering  of  my  own  in- 
clinations which  was  oppo]«ea  to  his  wishes, 
and  Ktrove  to  subdue  them,  as  if  1  wrre 
struggimg  with  the  evil  portion  of  my  nature. 
Thus,  in  course  of  time,  1  became  what  I  am ; 
not  a  misanthrope,  thank  God,  but  a  timid 
and  somewhat  melancholy  man.  We  had  no 
mirth -ma  king  in  our  household,  except  at 
Christmas-time,  when  we  feasted  in  good 
earnest  My  father  loved  at  that  time  to 
display  a  rough  h<ispitality.  We  had  gene- 
rally two  or  three  nij^bts  of  merry-making,  at 
which  were  both  voung  and  old  people — all 
carverd  or  the  children  of  carvers — and  after 
his  death  1  continued  the  custon.  Oflen,  aa 
I  sat  With  my  happy  tiriends  about  me,  some 
sweet  young  woman  would  give  me  a  sly  hit 
upr*n  my  obduraie  determination  to  die  an  old 
bachelor:  little  thinking  thit  her  heedless 
words  could  give  me  pain,  though  they  cut 
me  deeply,  and  set  me  looking  at  the  fire 
with  a  thoughtful  face.    I  might  have  mar- 
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lied,  perhaps,  if  I  had  fband  a  partner ;  my 
income  was  not  large,  but  many  men  roo  the 
risk  of  a  fiunily  wifii  Jeas  means  to  support 
one  than  I  had ;  but,  somehow,  I  found  my- 
self at  forty-five  years  of  age  unmarried, 
shm,  and  prim^the  very  type  of  an  old 
bachelor.  It  was  not  from  indifierence,  for  I 
was  by  nature  sensitive  and  afiectionate. 
For  women  1  had  a  kind  of  reverence.  I 
pictured  them  to  myself  all  that  is  noble  and 
good ;  yet,  in  their  presence,  I  only  looked 
upon  them  timidly,  speaking  little,  but  think- 
ing of  them,  perhaps,  long  afterwards  when 
thej  were  gone. 

One  result  of  my  reputation  fhr  gravity 
was  a  number  of  executorships  which  had 
been  imposed  npon  me  by  deceased  frienda 
Any  one  would  have  thought  that  there  was 
a  conspiracy  abroad  to  overwhelm  me  with 
proofs  of  confidence.  My  stock  of  mourning 
rings  is  considerable.  The  expression  "  Nine- 
teen guineas  for  his  trouble,*^  had  to  me  an 
old  fiimiliar  sound  with  it  At  length,  I  was 
oMiged  to  hint  to  an  old  carver  who  waxed 
sickly,  that  my  duties  in  that  way  were  al- 
ready as  much  as  I  could  fulfil.  There  was, 
however,  an  old  grocer  of  my  acquaintance, 
named  Cawthome,  who  would  make  me  ex- 
ecutor of  his  will,  in  spite  of  my  remon- 
strancea.  relieving  my  scruples  by  assuring 
rae  that  he  had  named  another  friend  for  my 
colleague,  who,  it  was  understood,  was  to 
undertake,  if  we  survived  him,  the  greater 
part  of  the  duties,  including  the  gunrdianship 
of  his  daughter  Lucy.  We  did  survive  him ; 
snd  the  other  executor  entered  upon  his 
office,  seldom  troubling  me  except  when  ab- 
solutely necessary.  Thus  he  went  on  for 
some  years.  The  daughter  had  become  a 
fine  young  woman  of  nineteen,  with  blue 
eyes  and  fair  hair,  rippled  like  the  sunlight 
upon  waters  touched  by  a  light  wind.  I  saw 
her  often  in  the  house  when  he  was  taken 
iU«  and  thought  her  very  beautiful.  I  fan- 
cied, aometimejs  how  she  would  look  robed 
in  pore  white,  and  holding  in  her  hand  an 
olive  branch,  as  I  had  seen  some  angels 
carved  in  stone.  I  have  met  her  ascending 
the  stairs  with  a  candle  in  her  hand,  the 
light  striking  upward,  like  a  glory  on  her 
face,  and  she  seemed  to  me  not  to  mount 
from  step  to  step,  but  alowly  to  ascend  with- 
out a  movement  of  the  feet  Hy  feeling 
with  regard  to  her  almost  amounted  to  a 
aaperatitkMifl  awe ;  for  I  seldom  spoke  many 
words  to  her,  and  I  think,  at  first,  she  thought 
me  harsh  and  cold.  At  length  her  guardian 
died,  and  although  1  had  known  from  the 
first  that  in  thai  event  his  duty  would  de- 
volve upon  me,  the  fiict  seemed  to  take  me 
by  surprise.  I  could  hardly  believe  that 
lieneefiirth,  for  some  time,  she  would  look  to 
me  as  her  mle  protector.    However,  ia  a 


short  time,  the  nSun  of  my  deceased  col- 
lea|rue  was  set  in  order,  and  she  came  to^' 
reside  with  me  in  the  old  hall. 

She  soon  forgot  her  fiist  antipathy,  and  we 
became  good  friends  together.  1  took  her 
over  the  M  place,  and  sliowed  her  the  library 
and  the  paintings,  and  every  thing  there  that 
was  quamt  and  curious.  We  had  a  garden  at 
the  back  of  the  Hall,  in  which  she  sat  at  work 
on  fine  days.  It  was  not  large,  but  it  was, 
nevertheless,  a  garden,  and  in  the  midst  of 
London.  It  was  planted  with  shrubs,  and 
contained  two  or  three  large  trees,  as  well 
as  a  rustic  seat  upon  a  grass-plot;  though 
the  grass  was  not  very  thriving,  on  account 
of  the  trees  shutting  out  the  sun  and  air. 
However,  sitting  here,  the  beck  of  the  Hall 
had  a  picturesque  look,  half  covered  with 
the  great  leaves  of  a  fig-tree  nailed  against 
the  wall,  and  with  its  worn  stone  steps 
guarded  on  each  side  by  an  aloe  in  a  green 
tub.  This  was  her  fkvorite  place.  She 
worked  or  read  there  in  the  morning,  and  in 
the  afternoon  she  taught  two  little  nieces  of 
the  housekeeper  to  reaid  and  write.  Some- 
times, in  the  evening,  I  got  an  old  book  from 
the  library,  and  read  to  ner,  and  made  her 
laugh  at  its  quaintness.  I  remember  one 
translatbn  of  a  Spanish  novel  in  folio,  prifited 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  which  amused 
her  very  ranch.  The  translation  occupied 
one  half  of  the  book,  and  the  prefaces  the 
other.  There  was  the  Translator's  **  Apol- 
ogy for  his  labor  ;**  <*  A  declaration  for  the 
letter  understanding  of  the  book  ;'*  an  ad- 
drew  ••To  the  learned  Reader;*'  another 
'»To  the  discreet  and  courtettus  Reader;" 
and  another  **  To  the  vulgar  Reader,"  with 
some  others ;  and,  finally j  the  Spanish  novel 
itself  was  ushered  in  bv  a  number  of  verses 
in  English  and  Latin,  landattiry  of  the  book, 
and  the  tmnslator,  by  celebrated  men  of  the 
period. 

On  Sunday  we  sat  at  church  in  the  same 
pew,  and  otoi  I  forgot  my  own  demotions  in 
listening  to  the  earnest  tones  with  which  she 
said  the  prayers.  I  thought  that  she,  of  all 
that  congregation,  was  best  fitted  to  speak 
those  woras  of  christian  love,  f  was  vexed 
to  hear  an  old  overseer  of  the  parish,  whom  1 
knew  to  be  a  bad  and  worldly  man,  in  the 
next  p«*w,  repeating  the  same  words  in  a 
drawling  tone ;  and  I  conld  almost  have  re- 
quested him  to  say  them  to  himself. 

Thus,  ours  was  not  a  very  cheerful  way  of 
life  for  a  young  maiden;  but  she  seemed 
always  happy  and  contented.  For  myself, 
although  I  was  sorry  for  the  death  of  my  co- 
executor,  I  blessed  the  day  when  she  came 
into  the  house;  and  I  grieved  that  I  liad 
dejected  to  become  her  guardian  from  the 
fint,  that  she  might  have  grown  up  from 
childhood  with  me,  and  learned  to  lot>k  up  to 
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ine  as  a  fiither.  Living  with  her  daily,  and 
noting  all  her  thoughts  and  actions  some- 
times even  when  she  did  not  suspect  that  1 
observed  her,  I  saw  her  purer  than  the 
purest  of  my  own  ideals.  My  feeling  was 
almost  an  idolatry,  if  f  had,  at  foriy-five 
years  of  age,  siill  any  thoaghts  of  marrying, 
I  renounced  them  for  her  sake,  and  resolv^ 
to  devote  all  my  care  to  her,  until  such  time 
as  she  should  find  a  husband  worthy  of  her. 

By  an  ancient  beauest  to  the  Company,  we 
distributed,  on  the  day  before  Christmas  Day, 
to  twenty-four  poor  people,  a  loaf  of  bread,  a 
small  log  of  wood,  or  bavin,  as  we  called  it, 
and  the  sum  of  two  shillings  and  ten  pence 
to  each  person.  The  recipients  were  all  old, 
decrepid  men  and  women.  There  was  an 
ancient  regulation,  still  unrepealed,  that  they 
should  all  attend  on  the  following  court  day, 
at  noon  precisely,  ^  to  return  Uunks  for  the 
same ;"  though  that  performance  of  mechan- 
ical gialitude  had  been  allowed  to  fall  into 
disuse  by  a  more  philosophical  generation. 
The  first  Christmas  after  Lucy  came  there, 
she  begged  me  to  let  her  distribute  these 
gifls,  and  1  consented.  I  stood  at  my  little 
desk  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  with  my  face 
resting  upon  my  hand,  watching  her,  and 
listening  to  her  talking  to  the  old  people. 
Next  to  the  pleasure  of  hearinsr  her  speak  to 
little  children,  J  delighted  to  hear  her  talk 
with  very  aged  folk?.  There  was  something 
in  the  contrast  of  the  two  extremes  of  life — 
the  young  and  beautiful  maiden,  and  the  bent 
and  wrinkled  old  people — that  pleased  me. 
She  heird  all  their  ofl-repeated  complaints, 
their  dreary  accounts  of  their  afrues  and 
rheumatics,  and  consoled  them  as  well  as  she 
could ;  and,  with  some  of  the  very  old,  she 
took  their  brown  and  sinewy  hands  in  hers, 
and  led  them  down  the  steps.  I  did  not 
know  what  ailed  me  that  day.  I  stood 
dreaming  and  musing,  till  I  seemed  to  have 
lost  that  instinctive  dexterity  with  which  we 
perform  the  simple  operations  of  our  daily 
life.  Some  accounts  lay  before  me  which  [ 
was  anxious  to  cast,  but  seveial  times  I 
essayed,  and  seemed  incapable  of  doing  so. 
As  the  simple  words  of  our  daily  language, 
which  ibsue  from  our  lips  simaltaneou.*-ly  with 
the  thought,  become  ya^ue  and  indistinct  if 
we  muse  upon  their  origin,  and  repeat  them 
several  times  to  ourselves;  so  by  dwelling 
long  upon  the  idea  of  the  work  before  me,  it 
seemed  to  have  become  confused,  and  difficult 
to  realize.  I  handed  them  over  to  my  clerk, 
Tom  Lawton,  who  sat  opposite  to  me. 

Poor  Tom  Lawiou  !  J  thought  I  saw  him 
looking  anxiously  at  me,  several  times,  when 
I  raised  my  eyes.  No  bein?  upon  earth  ever 
loved  me  more  than  be.  It  is  true,  I  had 
done  him  some  acts  of  kindness,  but  I  had 
olten  done  as  much  for  others,  who  had  for- 


gotten it  since:  whereas  his  gratitude  be- 
came  a  real  affection  f(>r  me,  which  never 
fail^  to  show  itdelf  each  day  tliat  he  was 
with  me.  He  was  a  fint^  young  mm,  and  a 
great  favorite  with  the  housekeeper,  who  said 
'*8he  liked  him  because  he  was  fo  good  to 
his  mother,  just  as  she  thought  her  poor  son 
would  have  been  if  he  had  lived.  Tom 
was  fund  of  reading,  and  sometimes  wrote 
verses,  of  which  he  made  copies  for  his 
friends  in  a  neat  hand.  He  was  a  shrewd 
fellow  in  aome  things,  but  in  oihers  he  was 
as  simple  as  a  child.  His  temper  was  the 
sweetest  in  the  world— the  children  knew 
that  No  diving  into  bin  coat-pocket  ever 
rufiied  him ;  no  amount  of  pulling  his  hair 
could  ever  induce  him  to  cry  out 

Tom  was  to  spend  his  Christmas  Eve  with 
us,  and  to  make  ''  toast  and  ale,**  as  was  our 
custom ;  so,  when  the  git\s  were  all  distri- 
buted, he  left  me,  and  ran  home  to  dress 
himself  smartly  for  the  occasion.  I  stood  at 
my  desk,  still  musing,  till  the  evening  closed 
upon  the  tshort  and  wintry  afternoon.  Lucy 
came  and  called  roe,  saying  the  tea  was  oa 
the  Uble. 

•*  We  thought  you  were  fallen  asleep,"  said 
she.     **  Mr.  Lnwton  is  come." 

We  sat  round  a  large  fire  in  the  old  wains- 
coted sittins'-room,  while  Lucy  made  the  tea 
— and  would  have  made  the  toast,  too;  but 
Tom  said  he  would  sooner  burn  his  eyes  oat 
than  sufiler  her  to  do  it  The  housekeeper 
came  up;  and  afterwards  came  an  old  carver 
and  his  daughter.  We  sat  till  after  midnight. 
The  old  carver  told  some  anecdotes  of  people 
whom  my  father  knew;  apd  Tom  told  a 
ghost  story,  which  kept  them  all  in  breathless 
terror,  till  it  turned  out,  at  lat^t,  to  be  a  dream. 
But  1  was  redtle.HH,  and  spoke  little.  Once, 
indeed,  I  answered  the  old  carver  rather 
sharply.  He  had  patted  Lucy  on  the  head, 
and  said   he  supposed  she   would  be  soon 

fetting  married,  and  leaving  us  old  people, 
could  not  endure  the  thought  of  her  leaving 
us;  though  I  knew  that  she  would  do  so^ 
probably,  one  day.  She  had  never  looked  to 
me  more  interesting  than  she  did  that  even- 
ing. A  little  child,  worn  out  with  playing, 
hi^  fallen  asleep,  with  its  head  upon  her  lap; 
and,  as  she  was  speaking  to  us,  her  hand  was 
entangled  in  its  bain  I  gazed  at  her,  and 
caught  up  every  word  she  spoke ;  and  whea 
she  stopped,  my  restlessness  returned.  I 
strove  in  vain  to  take  part  in  their  mirth.  I 
wanted  to  be  alone. 

When  I  sat  that  night  in  my  little  bedroom, 
I  was  thinking  still  of  Lucy.  I  heard  her 
voice  stiil  sounding  in  my  ear;  and,  when  I 
shut  my  eves,  I  pictured  her  still  beR>re  me, 
with  her  dear  kind  face,  and  her  little  golden 
locket  hung  upon  her  neck.  I  fell  asleep,  and 
dreamed  c^  her.    1  woke,  and  waited  ua  the 
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daylight,  thinkingf  of  her  0till.  80  we  passed 
all  the  ChristtnaB  holidays.  Sometimes  it  wan 
a  happy  feelinfr  which  posaessed  me;  and 
sometimes  I  almost  wished  that  I  had  never 
seen  her.  1  was  always  restless  and  anxious ; 
I  knew  not  for  whfit  I  b(»came  a  different 
man  to  that  which  I  had  been  before  1  knew 
her. 

When,  at  last,  I  concealed  from  myself  no 
longer  that  I  loved  her  fondly,  deeply — 
deeper,  1  believe,  than  ever  man  has  loved — 
1  became  alarmed.  I  knew  what  people 
would  say,  if  it  came  to  be  known.  She  had 
some  property,  and  I  had  nothing ;  but  what 
was  worse,  I  was  forty-five  years  of  age,  and 
she  was  only  twenty.  [  wai>,  moreover,  her 
gnardian ;  and  she  had  been  consigned  to  my 
care  by  her  dying  father,  in  confidence,  that 
if  she  came  ander  my  protection,  1  would  art 
towards  her  as  he  himself  would  have  acted, 
if  he  had  lived,  not  dreaming  that  I  should 
encoorage  other  thoughts  than  those  of  a 
protector  and  a  friend.  I  knew  that  I  should 
nave  been  jealou!^  angry,  with  any  one  who 
evinced  a  liking  for  her;  and  yet  I  asked 
myself  whether  it  was  right  that  I  shoo  Id 
discourage  any  man  who  might  make  her 
happy  ;  who,  perhaps,  would  love  her  nearly 
as  much  as  I  did,  and  be  more  suited  for  her, 
by  reason  of  his  youth  and  habits;  not  like 
mine,  sedate  and  monkish.  Even  if  I  eventu- 
ally gained  her  afiections,  would  not  the 
world  say  that  I  had  exerted  the  undue  in- 
fluence of  my  authority  over  her;  or  that  I 
had  kept  her  shut  op  from  society ;  so  that, 
in  her  ignorance  of  life,  she  mistook  a  feeling 
of  respect  for  a  stronger  sentiment  1  And, 
again,  if  all  these  things  were  set  aside,  was 
it  not  wrong  that  I  should  take  s  young  and 
beautiful  girl  and  shut  her  op  in  that  old 
place  for  ever — checking  the  natural  gaiety 
of  youth,  and  bringing  her  by  slow  decrees 
to  my  old  waysl  I  saw  the  sel  fifth ness  of  all 
my  thoughts,  and  resolved  to  strive  to  banish 
them  for  ever. 

But  they  would  not  leave  me.  Each  day 
I  saw  something  in  her  that  increased  my 
passion.  I  watched  her  as  she  went  from 
room  to  room.  I  walked  stealthily  about  the 
place,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  her  somewhere, 
unobserved,  and  hearing  her  speak,  and 
stealing  away  again  before  she  saw  me.  1 
walked  on  tiptoe  once,  and  saw  her  through 
the  open  door,  thoughtful — looking  at  the 
candle — with  her  work  untouched  be«itieher. 
I  fancied  to  myself  what  thoughts  pof^sesaed 
her;  perhaps  the  memory  of  a  friend,  no 
longer  of  this  world,  had  touched  her  sud- 
denly, and  made  her  mute  and  still ;  or, 
perhapi*,  the  thought  of  some  one  dearer. 
The  idea  ran  through  me  like  a  subtle 
poit4on,  and  I  shuddered.  T  thought  she 
■Carted.    I  believe  it  was  a  fancy ;  but  I  stole 


away  aoain  hurriedly,  on  tiptoe,  and  never 
looked  behind  me  till  I  reached  my  comer  in 
the  Hall. 

Every  one  remarked  a  change  in  me.  Lucy 
looked  at  me  anxiously  sometimes,  and  asked 
me  if  I  was  not  ill.  Tom  Lawton  grieved  to 
see  roe  so  i^ejected,  till  he  became  himself  as 
graye  as  an  old  man.  I  m  opposite  to  t^cy 
sometimes,  with  a  book  in  my  tiand.  I  had 
ceased  to  read  aloud ;  and  she  seeing  that 
I  took  no  pleasure  in  it,  did  not  press  me  to 
do  so.  I  looked  at  the  pages,  without  a 
thought  of  their  contents,  simply  to  avoid 
her  looks.  I  thought,  at  last,  that  she  grew 
vexed  with  my  neglect.  One  night  I  suddenly 
threw  down  my  book,  and  looking  at  her 
boldly  and  intently,  to  observe  the  expression 
of  her  features,  I  said — 

"I  have  been  thinking,  I^icy,  that  you 
grow  weary  of  my  dull  ways.  You  do  not 
love  me  now,  as  you  did  some  months  ago.** 

"Oh,  yes  !*'  she  replied,  " indeed  I  da  I 
do  not  know  what  makes  you  talk  like  this, 
unless  I  have  offended  you  in  something. 
But  I  see  it  now,  she  said.  '*I  must  hnve 
said  something  that  has  given  yon  pain; 
though  it  was  never  ih  my  thought  to  do  ea 
And  this  is  why  you  treat  me  coldly,  day  by 
day,  and  never  let  me  know  what  I  have 
done." 

She  came  over  to  me,  and  took  my  hand  in 
hers;  and,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  begged 
roe  to  tell  her  what  it  waa 

"1  know,**  she  said,  *'I  have  no  friend 
more  kind  and  good  than  yon.  My  father 
died  before  I  knew  how  great  a  friend  I  had 
in  him ;  but  had  he  lived,  I  never  could  have 
loved  him  more  than  I  love  you." 

••  Well,  well,  Lucy,'*  said  I,  "  I  did  not 
mean  to  hurt  you.  I  know  not  why  I  re- 
proached you.  I  am  not  well ;  and  when  I 
feel  thus,  I  know  not  what  I  say." 

•  Kiss  me,  then,"  said  she,  *'  and  tell  me  you 
are  not  angry  with  me ;  and  do  not  think, 
now,  that  I  am  tired  of  living  here  with  you. 
I  will  do  everything  to  make  you  happy.  1 
will  not  ask  you  to  read.  I  will  put  away 
my  work,  and  read  to  you  in  future.  I  have 
seen  you  silent,  looking  unhappy,  and  have 
I  said  notlping — thinking  that  was  best,  as  I 
did  not  know  what  it  was  that  made  you  so ; 
and  you  have  thought,  perhaps,  tha^  was 
vexed  with  you,  and  wished  to  show  it  by  a 
sullen  air.  But  now  I  will  strive  to  make 
you  cheerful.  I  wilt  read  and  sing  to  you, 
and  we  will  play  at  draughts,  sometimes,  as 
we  used  to  da  Indeed,  f  like  this  old  place, 
and  all  that  live  in  it,  and  never  was  so  hap- 
py in  my  life  as  I  have  been  since  I  came 
here." 

I  placed  my  hand  upon  her  head,  and  kissed 
her  on  the  forehead,  saying  nothing. 

**Yoa  are  trembling,*'   she   exclaimed 
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"this  is  not  merely  illness.  You  have  some 
sorrow  on  your  mind  that  haunts  you.  Tell 
me  what  it  is  that  ails  you ;  perhaps  I  mav 
be  able  to  console  you.  I  have  not  so  much 
experience  as  you ;  bat  sometimes  a  young 
mind  can  advise  the  oldest  and  the  most 
experienced.  Perhaps,  too,  you  magnify 
your  trouble  by  brooding  over  it ;  you  think 
upon  it  till  your  mind  is  clouded,  and  you 
cannot  see  the  remedy,  which  1,  looking  at 
it  for  the  first  time,  might  see  directly.  Be- 
sidei>,**  she  said,  seeing  me  hesitate,  *'  if  you 
do  not  tell  me,  I  sliall  always  be  unhappy-^ 
imagining  a  hundred  evils,  each,  perhaps, 
more  serious  than  the  truth.** 

"  No,  Lucy,**  said  I,  **  I  am  unwell ;  I  have 
felt  thus  tor  some  time,  and  to-night  I  feel 
worse.  I  must  go  to  bed ;  I  shall  feel  better 
after  a  night's  rest.** 

I  lighted  a  candle,  and,  bidding  her  {[ood 
night,  lefi  her  and  stole  up  to  bed — afraid  to 
stay  longer,  lest  I  should  be  tempted  to  reveal 
my  secret  Oh,  how  could  I  endure  the 
thought  of  her  kind  words,  more  painful  to 
roe  than  the  coldest  scorn  ?  She  had  said  she 
loved  me  as  a  father.  In  the  midst  of  all  her 
kindness,  she  had  spoken  of  my  age  and  my 
experience.  Did  I  then,  look  so  old  as  tliat  ? 
Yes.  I  knew  that  it  was  not  my  years 
which  made  me  old  ;  it  was  my  staid  man- 
ners, my  grave  and  thoughtful  face,  which 
made  me  Took  an  old  man,  even  in  my  prime. 
Bitterly  I  complained  of  my  father,  who  bad 
shut  me  out  from  the  knowledge  of  all  that 
makes  life  beautiful :  who  had  biassed  me  to 
a  belief  that  such  a  life  as  his  was  best,  by 
hiding  from  me  all  comparison;  till  now, 
when  I  perceived  my  error,  it  was  too  lute 
to  repair  it.  I  surveyed  my  antiquated  gar- 
ments with  disgust;  my  huge  cravat;  the 
very  hair  of  my  head,  by  long-training,  be- 
came old-fashioned  beyond  all  reclaiming. 
My  whole  appearance  was  that  of  a  man 
who  had  slept  for  half  a  century,  except  that 
I  was  without  a  speck  or  soil.  I  believe  they 
would  have  admitted  me  to  a  masquerade  in 
such  a  dress,  without  a  single  alteration,  and 
think  that  1  had  hired  it'  for  the  occasion. 
But  a  new  hope  sprang  up  within  me.  I 
would  change  my  way  of  life — I  ^ould  try 
to  be  more  cheerful;  I  would  wear  more 
modeui  clothes,  and  endeavor,  at  least,  not 
to  mafe  myself  look  older  than  I  was. 

I  had  known  nothing  like  the  peace  of 
mind  which  these  thoughts  brought  me,  fur 
many  days.  I  wondered  that  what  was  so 
obvious  had  not  occurred  to  me  before.  I 
had  gone  about  dreaming  in  my  absent  way, 
brooding  nnprofitably  over  my  troubles, 
instead  of  devising  something  practical  and 
useful.  But  I  would  act  differently — 1  would 
not  despair.  Five-and-forty  years  was,  after 
ail,  no  great  age.  I  recalled  to  my  mind  many 


instances  of  men  marrying  long  after  that 
tin^  with  women  younger  than  themseWea* 
and  living  afterwards  very  happily.  I  re- 
membered one  of  our  Wardens  who  married 
at  sixty  a  young  and  very  beautiful  woman, 
and  every  one  saw  how  happy  they  were,  and 
how  she  loved  her  husband  for  yearsb  till  a 
rascal,  by  slow  and  artful  steps,  won  over  her 
ai&ctions,  and  she  ran  away  with  him.  But 
Lucv  would  not  do  that ;  1  knew  too  well  the 
goodness  of  her  nature  to  have  any  fear  of 
such  a  result  Then  I  thought  how  kind  I 
would  be  to  her — studying  every  way  that 
could  amuse  and  please  a  youthful  mind ;  till 
she,  seeing  liow  all  my  life  was  devoted  to 
her,  would  come  to  love  me  in  the  end.  I 
planned  out  minutely  our  way  of  life.  I  would 
invite  more  friends  to  visit  us,  and  we  would 
go  out  and  visit  others.  We  would  play  at 
our  old  game  of  draughts  together  in  the 
winter  evenings,  and  sometimes  I  would  take 
her  to  the  theatre.  In  the  summer  we  would 
go  into  the  country — lingering  all  day  long 
in  quiet,  shady  places,  and  returning  about 
dusk.  Sweet  thoughts,  that  held  ray  mind, 
until  I  slept,  and  lingered,  breeding  pleasant 
dreams ! 

The  next  day  I  visited  my  tailor,  who  took 
my  orders  with  evident  astonishment.  My 
clothes  were  brought  home  in  a  few  day^  and 
1  threw  off  my  knee-breeches,  as  I  thought, 
for  ever.  I  felt  a  little  uneasy  in  my  new 
attire — my  legs  had  been  so  long  used  to  feel 
cool  and  unrej^trained,  that  the  trousers  were 
irksome.  However,  I  supposed  1  should  sonn 
been  me  accustomed  to  them  ;  and  they  really 
made  me  look  some  years  younger.  What 
would  my  father  have  said  if  he  had  visited  the 
earth  that  day  and  seen  me?  My  hair,  how- 
ever, was  less  manageable— in  vain  I  parted 
it  on  the  right  side,  and  brushed  it  sideways, 
instead  of  backwards,  as  I  had  hitherto  done. 
For  five-and-fbrty  yearii  it  had  been  brushed 
in  one  direction,  and  it  seemed  as  if  nothing 
but  five-and-forty  years*  daily  brushing  in  the 
other,  could  ever  reverse  it.  I  det>ceoded  my 
room,  trying  to  look  unconscious  of  anything 
unusual  in  my  appearance.  It  was  court- 
day;  the  Warden  and  At«istants  stared  at 
me,  and  would  have  laughed,  no  doubt,  if 
most  of  them  had  not  left  off  laughing  lor 
many  vears.  Some  of  them,  liowever, 
coughed;  and  one  addressed  to  me  fome 
simple  questions,  evider.tiy  intended  to  test 
my  sanity.  1  felt  a  litde  v<^xed!  for  I 
thought  it  was  no  concern  of  theirs,  if  I 
chose  to  adopt  some  alterations  in  my  dresa. 
However,  I  faid  nothing,  but  went  quietly 
through  my  duties.  Tom  Lawton  was  there. 
It  should  have  been  a  joyful  day  for  him; 
for  they  increased  his  ^alnry  at  that  court 
But  he  looked  at  me  compassionately,  and 
evidently  thought,  like  the  rest,  that  I  was 
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^nr  mad.  I  was,  however,  amply  consoled 
—for  Lacy  was  pleased  to  see  rhe  change  in 
my  dre>s  and  manners.  I  laughed  and 
chatted  with  her,  and  she  read  to  me,  and 
saner,  as  she  had  promiiied.  Thus  I  went  on 
for  H>fne  time ;  whf  n  something  of  my  oM 
rest leflsness  came  hack.  I  saw  how  liftte  she 
sn^uecti'd  that  (  loved  her  more  than  as  a 
friend ;  and  fearingr  still  to  let  her  know  the 
trnth,  I  felt  that  T  might  go  on  thus  for  yenrs 
to  little  purpose.  So,  by  degrees,  I  returned 
to  my  former  ndness,  and  became  again  re- 
served and  thoughtful. 

One  night,  I  descended  from  my  little 
room  into  the  i>arHen,  and  walked  about  with 
my  hftt  in  my  hand,  for  f  felt  feverish  and 
excited.  Night  afler  night,  my  sleep  had 
been  lM'i>ken  and  disturbed  by  dreams,  that 
glided  from  my  memory  when  I  woke,  but 
left  a  feeing  of  despondency  that  followed  me 
throusrhont  the  day.  Sometimes,  I  thought, 
myself,  that  my  reason  was  deserting  me. 
We  were  very  busy  at  that  time,  and.1*om 
Lawton  and  I  were  to  have  worked  together 
all  the  evening,  but  I  had  lefl  him ;  utterly 
nnable  to  fix  my  attention  upon  what  I  pet 
before  me.  I  paced  to  and  fro  several  times ; 
when  passing  by  the  window  where  I  bad 
lefl  him  at  work,  I  heard  him  speaking  with 
Kwne  one.  A  word,  which  I  fancied  having 
caught,  mide  me  curious,  and  I  mounted 
upon  a  stone  ledge  and  listened ;  for  the  slid- 
ing pane  of  glass  which  served  to  ventilate 
the  Hall  had  been  pushed  b;ick,  and  I  could 
hear  distinctly  when  I  applied  my  ear  to  the 
aperture.  The  light  bein?  inside,  I  could 
not  be  seen,  although  I  could  see  his  de^k. 
The  lamp  was  shaded,  and  the  window  was 
of  i^tained  Griass,  so  that  [  did  not  see  very 
clearly.  But  I  had  a  quick  vision  for  such  a 
scene  ts  that  before  me. 

That  fiirm  standing  beside  Tom  Lawton, 
with  its  hand  in  his,  was  Lucy's !  The  hlood 
rushed  to  ray  hpad.  A  thousand  littlB  lights 
were  dancint?  before  my  eye«.  I  felt  myself 
fiiUin;?,  but  I  made  an  effort,  and  clutched 
the  window-sill,  and  listened.  It  wasLucy*s 
voice  that  i  heard  first. 

»•  Hush !"  she  paid,  "  I  henrd  a  noise;  there 
is  some  one  coming.  Good  night!  Good 
night  r 

••  No,  no,**  Kaid  Tom,  ••  it  is  the  wind  beat- 
ing the  dead  leaves  against  the  window.** 

They  seemed  to  listen  for  a  moment,  and 
then  he  spoke  again,— 

**  Oh,  Mi>s  I^cy,  do  not  run  away  before 
we  have  talkf^  together  a  little.  I  see  you 
now  so  seldom,  and  when  I  do  there  are 
others  present,  and  I  cannot  speak  to  you  of 
what  is  always  uppermost  in  my  thoughts. 
I  thmk  of  you  all  day,  and  at  night  I  Urns  for 
the  next  morning,  to  be  in  the  same  hou--e 
with  you,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  you  before  I 


f>;  thoogh  I  am  continually  disappointed, 
think  I  am  unfortunate  in  all  but  one  thing, 
though  that  con^^oles  me  for  the  rest-^I  think 
yon  love  roe  a  Iitt'e,  Lucy.** 

"Yes,  To!n,  I  do;  a  great  deal.  I  have 
told  you  80  many  times,  and  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  repeat  it  I  would  not  hifle  it  from  any 
one,  if  you  did  not  tell  me  to  do  sa  But  whv 
do  you  tease  yourself  with  fimcies.  and  think 
yourself  unfortunate  1  J  do  not  know  why 
we  should  not  tell  him  all  about  it  He  is 
the  kindest  being  in  the  world,  and  I  know 
he  would  not  thwart  me  in  anything  that 
could  procure  my  happiness;  and  then,  again, 
you  are  a  favorite  of  his,  and  I  am  sure  he 
would  be  delighted  to  think  that  we  loved 
each  other." 

»•  No,  no,  Lucy ;  you  must  not  say  a  word 
about  it.  What  would  he  think  of  me,  with 
nothing  in  the  world  hut  my  small  salary, 
encouraging  such  thought)  towards  you,  who 
are  rich;  and  going  on  like  this — laying 
snares,  as  he  would  say,  for  months,  to  gain 
your  affections,  and  never  »%ying  a  word 
about  it ;  bringing,  too,  disc:race  upon  him,  as 
your  guardian,  that  he  had  suffered  a  poor 
clerk  in  his  office  to  find  opportunities  of 
speaking  to  you  alone,  and  at  last  persuading 
you  to  promise  to  bpcome  his  wife  one  day  1*' 

"All  this  you  have  told  me  many  a  time; 
but  indeed  this  need  not  be  an  obstacle.  I 
wish  that  I  had  not  a  sixpence  in  the  world. 
My  money  ban  become  a  misfortune  to  us,  in- 
sb'ad  of  a  blessing,  as  it  should  be.  I  wish  I 
might  give  it  away,  or  renounce  it  altogether. 
I  am  sore  we  should  be  as  well  without  it, 
one  day ;  and  if  we  had  to  wait  a  long  time, 
we  should  atill  be  able  to  spe  one  another 
openly,  and  not  have  to  watch  for  secret  op- 
l^rtunities,  as  if  we  were  doiner  wrong.  You 
ko  not  know,  Tom,  how  unhappy  the  thought 
of  all  this  makes  me.  I  never  had  a  secret 
hefiire,  that  I  feared  to  tell  before  the  whole 
world ;  and  now  1  sit,  night  afler  night,  with 
him  from  whom  I  should  conceal  nothing, 
and  feel  tliat  I  am  deceiving  him.  ^ery 
time  he  looks  at  me,  f  fancy  that  he  knows 
all  about  it,  and  thinks  me  an  onful  girl,  and 
waits  to  see  how  long  I  shall  play  my  part 
before  him.  Many  times  I  have  been  tempted 
to  tell  him  all,  in  spite  of  your  injunction, 
and  besf  him  not  to  be  angry  with  jpe  be^ 
cause  I  had  not  dared  to  tell  him  before.  I 
would  have  taken  all  blame  upon  myself,  and 
said  that  1  had  loved  you  secretly  liefore  yoa 
had  ever  spoken  to  me  abr*ut  it— anything  I 
would  have  said,  ratlier  than  fuel  myself 
deceitful,  as  I  do  !'* 

"  Lucy  !*'  exclaimed  Tom,  in  a  broken 
voice,  "  you  must  not — you  must  not,  indeed, 
ever  giie  way  to  such  an  impulse.  I  know 
m»t  what  inieht  come  of  it,  it  he  knew.  It 
would  ruin  os— perhapa,  be  the  cause  of  our 
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being  separated  forever-— make  him  hate  ui^ 
both,  and  never  pardon  me,  at  least,  while 
he  lives.  Oh,  Lucy !  I  have  not  told  you 
all.  Something  yet  more  serious  remains 
behind.*' 

"Tell  me — what  is  this,  Tom?— you  alarm 
me!" 

"Ck>me  here,  then,  and  brmg  your  ear 
closer.  No;  I  will  not  tt?li  you.  Do  not 
ask  me  again.  It  i.s  perhaps,  only  a  fancy, 
which  has  come  into  my  head  beoiuse  I  airi 
anxious  about  you,  and  imagine  all  kinds  of 
mis'brtunes  that  might  arise  to  make  us 
wretched.  But,  oh !  if  I  am  right,  we  are, 
indeed,  unfortunate.  No  misfortune  that 
could  befal  us  could  be  equal  to  this." 

Lucy's  eyes  were  filled  with  tears.  **  I  do 
not  like  to  go  back  into  the  parlor,"  she  paid, 
**  lest  he  should  be  there,  and  a-^k  me  why  I 
have  been  crying.  He  was  in  his  room,  up 
stairs,  I  think,  just  now,  and  he  may  have 
come  down,  and  I  am  sure  I  could  not  stand 
before  him  as  I  am.  You  have,  indeed,  made 
me  miserable.  Oh !  Tom,  Tom,  do  tell  me 
what  this  is  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,"  he  replied,  ••  it  would 
not  be  right  to  breathe  a  word  about  it  till  I 
have  surer  ground  for  my  su'^picion.  Let  me 
dry  your  eyes,  and  now  go  back  into  the  par- 
lor, or  your  absence  will  be  observed." 

Twice  he  bade  her  "  good  night"  before 
shelefl  him,  and  each  time  1  saw  him  put  his 
arms  about  her,  and  kiss  her ;  then  he  called 
after  her — 
*»  Lucy !" 

She  turned  back,  and  ran  up  to  him. 
**  I  hardly  know  why  I  called  you  back. 
Only,  I  may  not  i<ee  you  again  for  some  time, 
and  it  may  be  many,  many  days,  before  1  can 
speak  to  you  alone." 
*»  Well  1" 

I  trembled  for  what  he  was  about  to  say, 
and  in  my  anxiety  to  cutch  hi.-4  wonis,  I  put 
my  ear  closer,  and,  in  so  doing,  struck  the 
door  of  the  ventilator. 

^liark!  I  thought  I  heard  something 
moving.  Go,  go !"  said  Tom,  "  Good  nijjht ! 
Good  night!"  And  she  glided  across  the 
hall,  and  was  gone  in  a  moment. 

In  the  eagerness  with  which  I  had  listened 
to  their  conversation,  \  had  not  had  time  to 
feel  the  terrible  blow  wh>ch  1  had  receive* i. 
It  was  only  when  the  voices  ceased,  that  I 
felt  how  all  my  hopes  had  be**n  shattered  in  a 
moment.  I  relaxed  my  hold ;  and,  alighting 
on  the  ground,  walked  airain  to  and  fni— but 
more  hurriedly  than  before.  I  had  never 
dreamed  of  this:  Tom  Lawton. 

T  sat  down  upon  the  garden-seat,  and  wept 
and  sobbed  like  a  child-^the  first  time  for 
many  yearsL     1  could  not  help  feeling  ansrry  [ 
with  them  both.     "  Oh !"  thought  I,  ♦*  To»ii 
Lawton,  you  were  right  in  thinking  that  1 1 


should  never  pardon  you  for  this.  You  have 
taken  away  the  one  hope  of  my  life,  f  shall 
hate  you  while  I  live.  Lucy,  also,  I  blame ; 
but  my  anger  is  chiefly  with  you.  In  order 
to  shield  you,  she  would  have  told  me,  pnor 
child,  that  she  onlv  was  to  blame;  but  I 
know  better.  You  have  laid  snares  fur  her, 
and  inveigled  her :  your  heart  told  you  that 
you  had,  when  you  put  the  words  into  my 
mouth." 

1  walked  about  and  rat  down  again  several 
times.  1  groaned  aloud,  for  my  heart  was 
swelled  almost  to  bursting.  So  J  continued 
for  some  time  fiercely  denouncing  my  rival  to 
myself;  but  that  night,  upon  my  bed,  when  I 
was  worn  out  with  my  passion,  a  blotter 
feeling  came  ui^on  me.  F  grew  more  calm 
and  resigned  to  my  misfortune.  I  saw  how 
uselei^s-^nay,  how  wrong,  would  be  all  per- 
secution ;  and  I  frit  that  it  was  natural  that 
the  young  should  love  the  young  before  the 
old.  So,  with  a  sorrowfiil  and  humbled 
spirit,  I  resolved  to  encourage  them  and 
bring  about  their  union.  Gcd  knows  how 
much  the  resolution  co^t  me ;  but  it  brought 
with  it  a  certain  peace  of  mind — a  conscious- 
ness of  doing  riifhtly — which  sustained  me  in 
my  purposes.  I  would  not  delay  a  day,  lesl 
my  resolution  should  waver.  In  the  morn- 
ing I  walked  into  the  parlor,  and  bidding 
Tom  Lawton  follow  me,  stood  there  before 
him  and  Lucy.  Tom  looked  pale,  as  if  he 
dreaded  my  anger. 

"  I  expect,"  said  I,  "  a  direct  answer  to 
what  I  am  going  to  ask  you.  flave  you  not 
given  your  faith  to  one  another  1" 

Tom  turned  paler  still;  but  Lucy  answered 
before  he  could  s»y  a  word,  and  confessing 
all,  said  she  look  the  blame  upon  heiself ;  but 
Tom  interrupted  her,  exclaiming  that  he  only 
was  to  blafne. 

^  There  is  no  blame  attached  to  either," 
said  I,  *'  except  for  a  little  concealment,  for 
which  I  pard(«n  you." 

Thus  far  I  had  done  the  duty  which  I  had 
set  before  me ;  but  I  did  not  feel  it  to  be  com- 
pleted till  they  were  married. 

About  thr^e  months  af^er  I  gave  my  per- 
missinn,  and  the  day  was  fixed.  I  saw  t)«eai 
the  hRppiest  creatures  upon  earth.  They 
never  knew  my  secret  That  Tom  had  sus- 
pected it,  and  that  it  was  to  that  he  referred 
when  he  was  speaking  to  Lucy  in  the  Kail, 
I  had  never  doubled ;  though  t  le  readiness 
with  which  £  had  befriend^  them  had  de- 
ceived him.  He  had  taken  a  small  house, 
and  everything  was  ready.  But  on  the  day 
lK3fore  their  wedding  my  heart  tailed  me.  I 
knew  titen  that  1  had  never  ceased  tti  love 
her,  and  I  could  not  endure  the  thouj^br  of 
her  marriHge.  1  fflt  that  1  must  go  away 
until  the  day  was  past ;  so  1  irave  out  th:it  I 
had  suddenly  received  a  summons  to  go  into 
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tbo  oountry,  and  that  it  wat  my  wish  that 
the  marriage  should  not  be  delayed  on  that 
aocottnt  That  night  1  went  away,  not 
caring  whither. 

I  know  what  were  my  thoughts  in  those 
two  days  that  I  was  absent  When  1  re- 
turnedt  the  Hall  was  silent — Lucy  was  gone ; 
and  I  was  again  alone  in  the  dd  place. 

I  remain  there. 


[pom  tlie  Christ ian  BunMabraiieMr.] 
CHARLES  LAMB  AND  HIS  SISTER.* 

TfiiBB  are  few  men,  perhaps,  who  would 
have  sacrificed  what  Charles  Lamb  did,  that 
he  might  give  his  attention  and  oare  to  an 
afflicted  bik  beloved  sister.  In  the  year 
179^  he  was  living  in  straitened  circuro- 
sUDces  with  father,  mother,  and  sister-^ten 
years  older  than  himself,  in  lodgings  in  Hol- 
bom.  He  was  then  just  twenty,  and  a  clerk 
of  three  years*  standing  in  the  India  House. 
Ineited  by  some  stirrings  of  genius,  the  ex- 
ample of  hii  friend  Coleridge,  and  chiefly  by 
his  admiration  for  a  oertatn  &ir  young  lady 
of  Islington,  he  was  beginniof^  in  write 
versesL  But  this  "*  fiair-haired  maid*'  was  not 
to  be  his  destiny;  how  he  sped,  or  might 
have  sped,  in  his  woo*ng»  is  not  known ;  for 
he  was  aeon  called  upon  to  resign  all  youth's 
gay  visions  to  devote  himself  to  tho  demands 
.of  a  less  aelfish  afft^ctioa.  He  had  at  this 
time  few  friends;  Coleridge,  whose  aoaiety 
had  alwtvs  such  a  charm  for  him,  had  quitted 
London,  leaving  him  with  a  heavy  sense  of 
loaelinessL  This,  and  we  may  gather*  the 
anxieties  of  his  attachment,  for  be  seams  lo 
have  been,  a  desponding  k>^,  oombiaed  to 
develope  a  eonsiiiMtional  tendency  to  inesni- 
ty»  a  malady  from  whiob  bie  sister  faadalready 
suflfered  more  than  once.  The  scoar^  now 
fell  upon  him,  and  fi>r  a  few  weeks  he  was 
ukider  cqUfifMoneni.  **  The  woodev  is^  wys 
bie  biographer,  ''  that  amidst  ail  the  difficul- 
tiesi  the  sermws,  and  the  excitements  of  hU 
flucceeding  forty  years  it  never  oc^rred. 
Perhaps  (be  true  cause  of  this  remarkable 
exeaifkion— ^aa  «jiemption  the  more,  remark- 
able whan. his  afflieHoas  are  eonsideced  m 
.  asasciatio»  with  one  single  frailtyf-^wilL  be 
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f  It  cttmot  be  dsnied  that  his  admirers  hare 
sometimes  been  bnmgfat  to  a  difficulty  m  defond- 
ing  their  favorite  agahnS  those  who  dkipntsd  the 
knfiellectual  rank  to  which  they  wsuU  raise  him. 
if  the  objectoirs,  proof  againflt  the  fSuciAations 
«f  his  style,  assured  us  that  thsy  saw  no  fim  in 
his  hnmor,  and  only  afbrtatiiin  in  bisqnsintnssB, 
wafoUoursBhcs,ao  fisr,  anore  enliglUenBd  and 
foituflata  than  they;  but  if  tb«j  IwthsaJiikad 
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found  in  the  sudden  claim  made  on  his  moral  ^ 
and  intellectual  nature  by  a  terrible  exigen- 
cy, and  by  his  generous  answer  to  thai  claim ; 
so  that  a  life  of  self-sacrifice  was  rewarded 
by  the  preservation  of  unclouded  reason/* 
&)me  allusions  to  his  attack  occur  in  letters 
to  Coleridge  in  the  course  of  the  Fame  year, 
after  which  he  was  never  known  to  speak  or 
urite  of  it  to  his  dearest  friends.  Immedi- 
ately after  his  restoration  to  reason  he  writes 
thus*:— 

**  Coleridge,  I  know  not  what  suffering 
scenes  you  have  gone  through  at  firiMoL 
My  life  has  been  isomewhat  diversified  of 
late.  The  six  weeks  that  finished  last  yrar 
and  began  this,  your  very  humble  si*rvant 
spent  very  agreeable  m  a  tnadhouse  at  Hox- 
ton.    I  am  go^  somewhat  rational  now,  and 


how  a  man  who  yielded  to  the  vulgar  temptation 
of  strong  drinks  could  be  supposed  gifted  with 
delicate  moral  perceptions  1  regarding  this  quality 
only  in  its  intellectual  light,  we  yet  own  to  hav- 
ing folt  the  diflficulty ;  as  firmly  believing  that 
nothing  so  dulls  and  obscures  right '  reason  as  a 
life  of  self-indulgence.  It  was  an  anomaly.  We 
fijlt,  in  spite  of  many  things  we  wished  away, 
that  he  had  his  sensitiveness  unbhinted;  but 
how  It  remained  there  in  companionship  with  so 
glaring  and  degrading  a  frailty  was  a  perplexity. 

Bei^ant  Talfourd's  present  narrative  fixmishes 
some  solutipn  of  this  difficulty,  and  the  best 
justificalion  of  those  who  have  always  thought 
they  saw  something  in  Lamb's  writings  higher 
than  his  apparent  sell  Ths  piessat  true  sad 
finkbed  picture  of  his  life  prosents  a  strange 
contrast— a  dspQi  of  unconscious  self-sacrifioBi 
of  which  ril  but  his  fidends  wera  ignorant  with 
a  sariiee  of  coddmsous  setf>indulgenoe  known  to 
alltheworU.  We  call  his  seMenial  unoon- 
sems,  firnm  the  humility  which  would  not  allow 
bijoato  n^gaid  it  as  such,  and  because  the  purest, 
most  disinterested  afl[ection  made  it  necessary 
and  inevitable  to  him.  Both  for  the  sacrifice 
itself  and  for  the  afiection  which  prompted  it, 
Charles  Lamb  must  henceforth  be  regarded  as 
the.ty^  and  h^ro  of  fraternal  love. 

Some  years  ago,  in  giving  his  letters  and  some 
account  of  their  writer  to  the  world,  Serjeant 
Talfourd  pointed  to  a  time  when  he  hoped,  by 
*the  publication  of  further  letters  and  details  then 
neoeas'arily  withheld,  to  enable  the  reader  to  form 
a  m6re  complete  estimate  of  his  friend's  angular 
and  delightlul  character.  That  period  is  now 
arrived,  and  the  death  of  Mary  Lamb,  the  object 
of  her  brother's  lifelong  solidtude,  has  removed 
tile  only  obstacle  to  this  fuller  knowledge.  It 
would,  indeed,  have  been  a  fidse  deKcaey  toba«e 
withheld,  after  this  event,  the  drcumstances  of  a 
MHory  se  neoessaiy  to  the  fiill  mceciatioa  of 
the  braikher's  charaeter,  sad  ntfedmg  aodisgraoe 
oa  bis  nnhsppy  soslei,  the  aaooasdoas  scter  in 
.  ths  frightful  la9Bdy  whidt  it  disckisss. 
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dooH  bite  any  one.  But  mad  1  wait,  and 
many  a  vagary  my  inuigination  played  me.  ** 
•  *  *  The  sonnet  I  send  you  lias  small  iitertt 
as  poetry,  but  you  will  be  curious  to  read  it 
when  1  tell  you  it  was  written  in  my  prison- 
house  in  one  of  my  lucid  intervals.'* 

We  quote  it,  not  simply  for  its  poetical 
merits,  but  as  an  example  of  the  sinceritv 
which  marks  his  cbaracter-Hyf  the  depend- 
ence that  might  be  placed  on  his  professions. 
Though  many  acknowledge  "^  a  mighty  debt 
of  love,*'  and  think  they  mean  what  they  say, 
bow  few  are  ready  to  pay  it  in  such  true 
heart's  coin  as  his  :— 

TO  MT  0IVRR. 

If  from  my  lips  some  angry  accents  fell, 
Peevish  complaint,  or  hush  reproof  unkind, 
'Twas  but  the  eiror  of  a  acUy  mind, 
And  troabled  thoughts,  clouding  the  purer  well 
And  waters  clear  of  reason :  and  for  me 
Let  this  my  verse  the  poor  atonement  be— 
My  verM,  which  thou  to  praise  wert  e'er  inclined 
Too  highly,  and  with  a  partial  eye  to  see 
No  blemish.    Thou  to  me  didst  ever  show 
Kindest  affection ;  and  wouldst  ofttimes  lend 
An  ear  to  the  desponding  love-sick  lay, 
Wsepmg  my  sorrows  with  me,  who  repay 
But  ill  the  mighty  debt  of  love  I  owe, 
Mary,  to  thee,  my  sister  and  my  friend.   ' 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  the  following  vear 
(1796)  that  the  terrible  event  occurred  which 
from  henceforth  separated  this  brother  and 
sister  from  all  the  common  hopes  and  wishes 
belonging  to  their  affo,  to  bmd  them  by  sad 
and  indissoluble  bonds  to  each  other.  Their 
mother  was  suffering  from  ilUhealth  and  in- 
firmity, and  Mias  Lamb  devoted  herself  to 
her  with  the  most  aflbctionate  and  constant 
attention.  Her  days  were  spent  in  needle- 
work, by  which  she  wearied  herself  to  add 
to  her  family's  small  means,  while  her  nights 
were  broken  by  incessant  watchings,  and  the 
needful  attentions  which  her  mother's  in- 
firmitiea  required.  It  ia  no  wonder  that, 
thus  tried  by  anxiety  and  over-fktigue,  the 
dreadful  malady  inherent  in  her  constitution 
should  break  ouL  She  suddenly  lost  her 
senaes,  and  in  a  fit  of  frenzy,  seising  a  knife 
which  unhappily  lay  at  hand,  killed  her  mo- 
ther with  her  own  hand.  Tne  newspapers 
of  the  time  contain  the  report  of  the  inquest 
Her  miserable  brother  writes  the  following 
account  of  the  calamity,  and  of  his  own  stale 
under  it«  to  his  friend  Coleridge:-— 

**  My  dearest  Friend— White,  or  some  of 
my  frienda,  or  the  public  pajpera,  by  this  time, 
may  have  inibnned  you  or  the  terrible  ca- 
lamitiee  that  have  fhileo  on  oar  UmUj.    I 


will  ofily  give  you  the  outlines;  my  poor 
dear,  dearest  swter,  in  a  fit  of  in^anitv,  has 
been  the  death  of  her  own  mother.  I  was 
at  hand  only  time  enough  to  snatch  the  knife 
out  of  her  fnsp.  She  is  at  present  in  a 
madhouse,  trom  whence,  I  fear,  she  must  be 
moved  to  an  hospital.  God  has  preserved 
me  my  senses— I  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep, 
and  have  my  judgment,  I  believe,  very  souno. 
My  poor  fiither  was  slightly  wounded,  and 
I  aui  left  to  take  care  of  hrtn  and  my  aunt* 
Mr.  NorriSfOf  the  Blue-coat  School,  has  been 
very  kind  to  us,  and  we  have  no  other  friend ; 
but  thank  God,  I  am  calm  and  composed,  and 
able  to  do  the  best  that  remains  to  da  Write 
as  religious  a  letter  as  possible,  but  no  men- 
tion of  what  is  gone  and  done  with.  With 
me  '  the  former  things  are  passed  away,'  and 
I  have  something  more  to  do  than  to  feeL 
Cvod  Almighty  have  us  well  in  His  keeping. 

C.  LauB. 

Mention  nothing  of  poetry.  I  have  de- 
stroyed every  vestige  of  past  vsnities  of  that 
kind.  Do  as  you  please,  but  if  you  publish, 
publish  mine  (I  give  free  leave)  without  • 
name  or  initial,  and  never  aend  me  a  book,  I 
charge  you. 

Vour  own  judgment  will  convince  yon  not 
to  take  any  notice  of  this  yet  to  your  dear 
wife.  You  look  afler  your  family ;  I  have  my 
reason  and  strength  left  to  take  care  of  mine. 
I  charge  you,  don't  think  of  coming  to  eee 
me-— write.  I  will  not  see  you  if  you  come. 
God  Almighty  love  you,  and  all  c»f  us. 

C.  Umb.'* 

The  letter  which  Coleridge  wrote  on  tb» 
occasion  will  be  read  with  interest,  as  that 
for  which  Lamb  so  warmly  e^pressee  hia 
gratitude.  We  take  it  from  theaflHstkmate, 
though  not  very  artistic,  work,  **  Gillmaa*B 
life  of  Colerklge"— p.  8!^ 

*'  Your  letter,  my  friendt  atruck  me  with 
a  mighty  horror,  it  roehed  upon  roe  and 
stupified  my  feelings.  You  bid  me  wrife 
you  a  religious  letter ;  I  am  not  a  man  who 
would  attempt  to  inault  the  greatness  of  yoor 
anguiah  by  any  other  conaolation.  Heaven 
knows  that  in  the  eaaieat  fortunes  there  ia 
much  dissatisfaction  and  weariness  of  spirit ; 
much  that  calls  for  the  exereise  of  patience 
and  resignation;  but  in  storms*  like  these, 
that  shake  the  dwelling  and  make  the  heart 
tremble,  there  is  no  middle  way  between 
despair  and  the  yielding  up  of  the  whole 
spirit  unto  the  guidance  of  faith.  And 
surely  it  ia  a  matter  of  joy,  that  your  faith  in 
JeeuB  has  been  preserved;  the  Comforter 
that  abouM  relieve  you  ia  net  far  from  yon. 
But  as  yon  aro  a  Christian,  in  the  name  of 
that  SavKNir  who  waa  filled  with  bitterness, 
and  undedronken  witk  wnrmwood,  I  conjovn 
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yon  to  have  recourse  in  ftreqaent  prayer  to 

*  his  God  and  yoar  Ood/  the  God  of  mercies, 
and  Father  of  al]  comfort  Your  poor  father 
in,  I  hope,  almost  senseless  of  the  calamity ; 
the  unconscious  instrument  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence knows  it  not,  and  your  mother  is  in 
heaven.  It  is  sweet  to  be  roused  from  a 
frightful  dream  by  the  song  of  birds,  and  the 
gladsome  rays  of  the  morning.  Ah,  bow 
infinitely  more  sweet  to  be  awakened  from 
the  blackness  and  amazement  of  a  sodden 
horror,  bv  the  glories  of  God  manifest, 
the  ballelujahs  of  angels ! 

•*  As  to  what  regards  yourself,  I  approve 
ml  together  of  your  abandoning  what  you 
jiMtly  call  vanities.  I  look  upon  vou  as  a 
man  called  by  sorrow  and  aognish,  and  a 
strange  desolation  of  hopea,  into  quietneHS, 
suid  a  soul  set  apart  and  made  peculiar  to 
God.  We  cannot  arrive  at  any  portion  of 
beivenlv  bliss  without  in  some  mesFure  imi- 
tating Christ ;  and  they  arrive  at  the  lareest 
inheritance  who  imitate  the  most  difficult 
parts  of  his  character,  and,  bowed  down  and 
crashed  under  foot,  cry  in  fulness  of  faith, 

•  Father,  thy  will  be  done.' 

**  I  wish  above  measure  to  have  you  for  a 
little  while  here ;  no  visitants  shall  blow  on 
the  nakedness  of  ^r  feelings— yon  shall  be 
quiet,  and  }onr  spirit  may  be  healed.  I  see 
DO  possible  objection,  unless  your  fkther's 
helplessness  prevent  vou,  and  unless  you  are 
necesssry  to  him.  u  this  be  not  the  case,  I 
charge  you  writo  me  thst  yon  will  come. 

**  1  charge  you,  my  dearest  friend,  not  to 
dare  to  encourage  gloom  or  despair ;  you  arc 
a  temporary  sharer  in  human  miseries,  that 
you  may  be  an  eternal  partaker  of  the  Divine 
nature.  I  charge  you,  if  by  any  means  it  be 
possible,  come  to  me. 

I  remain,  your  affectionate, 

a  T.  CoLntiDOB." 

A  verdict  of  lunacy  had,  of  course,  been 
leturnei  oo  the  inquot,  and  Miss  Lamb  was 
ironiediatoly  removed  to  an  asylum,  where 
ihe  soon  recovered  her  reason.  The  follow- 
ing are  extracts  from  liimb's  next  letter  to 
Gdleridge  on  this «« brightening  of  their  pros- 
pects,** as  he  terms  ft.  For  there  was  no 
selfishness  in  his  grief;  from  the  first  he 
thought  most  of  Mary^felt  for  her,  identified 
himself  with  her,  and  in  such  a  spirit  pre- 
pared solemnly  to  devote  his  life  to  save  her 
fhxn  the  drearv  fate  which  was  the  natural 
consequence  of  her  misfortune. 

TO  MB.  OOLBinKIK. 

*«My  dearest  Friend— Your  letter  was  an 
inestimable  treasure  to  me.  It  will  be  a 
comfort  to  you,  I  know,  to  know  that  our 
proBpeeta  «n  aoniewfaat  brighter.    My  poor 
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dear,  dearest  sister,  the  unhapf^  and  uncon- 
scious instrument  of  the  Almighty's  judg- 
menu  upon  our  house,  is  restored  to  her 
senses;  to  a  dreadful  sense  and  recollection 
of  what  has  passed,  awful  to  her  mind,  and 
impressive,  (as  it  must  be  to  the  end  of  \i(k) 
but  tempered  with  religious  resignation,  and 
the  reasonings  of  a  sound  judgment,  which, 
in  this  early  fetage,  knows  how  to  distinguish 
between  a  deed  committed  in  a  transient  fit 
of  frenay,and  the  terrible  guilt  of  a  mother** 
murder.  1  have  seen  her.  I  found  her  this 
morning  calm  and  aerene ;  far,  very  far,  from 
an  indecent,  forgetful  aerenity;  she  has  a 
roost  affectionate  and  tender  concern  for 
what  has  happened.    Indeed,  from  the  be- 

Sinning,  fVigbtful  and  hopeless  as  her  disor- 
er  seenied,  I  had  confiuence  enoujph  in  her 
strength  of  mind,  snd  religious  prmciple  to 
look  forward  to  a  time  when  even  she  might 
recover  tranquillity.  God  be  praised,  Cole- 
ridge, wonderful  as  it  is  to  tcll,  I  have  never 
once  been  otherwise  than  collected  and  calm; 
even  on  vhe  dreadful  day,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  terrible  scene,  I  preserved  a  tranquil- 
lity which  bystendere  may  have  construed 
into  indifl^rence — a  tranquillity  not  of  des- 
pair. Is  it  folly  or  sin  in  me  to  ssy  that  it 
was  a  reliffious  principle  that  niosf  supported 
me  ?  I  ulow  much  to  other  fnvorable  cir- 
cnmsfsnces.  I  felt  that  I  had  something  eke 
to  do  than  to  regret.  On  that  first  evening 
my  sunt  was  lying  insensible,  to  all  appear- 
ance like  one  dying — my  father  with  hia  poor 
forehead  plastered  over,  from  a  wound  he  had 
received  from  a  daughter  dearly  loved  by 
him,  and  who  loTed  him  no  less  dearly— my 
mother  a  dead  and  murdered  corpse  in  the 
next  mom— yet  I  was  wonderfully  supported. 
I  closed  not  my  eyes  in  sleep  that  night,  but 
lay  without  terrora  and  without  despair.  I 
have  lost  no  sleep  since.  I  hsd  been  long 
used  not  to  rest  on  things  of  sense«-ha3 
endeavored  afler  a  comprehension  of  mind, 
unsatisfied  with  the  *  ignorant  present  time«' 
and  thi$  kept  me  up.  I  had  the  whole 
weight  of  the  family  thrown  on  me  *  *  *  * 
One  little  incident  may  serve  to  make  you 
understand  my  way  of  managing  my  mind. 
Within  a  day  or  two  after  the  fatal  one,  wo 
dressed  for  dinner  a  tongue  which  we  had 
had  sslted  for  some  weeks  in  the  house.  As 
I  sat  down  a  feeling  like  remorse  struck  roe; 
—this  tongue  poor  Mary  got  for  me,  and  I 
can  partake  of  it  now  when  she  is  faraway ! 
A  thought  occurred  and  relieved  me— nr  I 
give  in  to  this  way  of  feeling,  there  is  not  a 
chair,  a  room,  an  object  in  our  rooms,  that 
will  not  awaken  the  keenest  griefb;  I  must 
rise  above  such  weaknesses.  I  hope  this 
was  not  want  of  troe  feeling.  I  did  not  let 
this  carry  me,  though,  too  far.  On  the  very 
second  day,  (I  date  fimn  the  day  of  borinn) 
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as  18  usaal  in  such  cases,  there  was  a  matter 
of  twenty  people,  I  do  think,  supping  in  our 
room;  they  prevailed  with  me  to  eat  with 
them,  (for  to  eat  I  never  refused.)  They 
^ere  all  making  merry  in  the  room  i  Some 
had  come  from  friendship,  some  from  busy 
curiosity,  and  some  from  interest;  1  waju 
going  to  partake  with  them,  when  my  recol- 
lection came  that  my  poor  dead  mother  was 
lying  in  the  next  room — the  very  next  room ; 
— a  mother  who,  through  life,  wished  nothing 
but  her  children's  welfare.  Indignation,  the^ 
rage  of  grief,  something  like  remorse,  rushen 
upon  my  mind.  In  an  agony  of  emotion,  I 
found  my  way  mechanically  to  the  adjoining 
room,  and  fell  on  my  knees  by  the  side  of  her 
coffin,  asking  forgiveness  of  Heaven,  and 
sometimes  of  her,  for  forgetting  her  so  soon. 
Tranquillity  returned,  and  it  was  the  only 
violent  emotion  that  mastered  me,  and  I 
think  it  did  me  good.  I  mention  these  things 
because  1  hate  concealment,  and  love  to  give 
a  fiiithful  journal  of  what  passes  within  me.*' 

It  seems  cold-blooded  to  dwell  on  the ^brcf 
of  such  a  passage  as  this,  but  it  is  not  often 
that  real  grief  is  so  piercin^lv  described. 
We  read  fictitious  scenes,  highly  wrought 
and  exciting,  and  we  say.  How  true  to  na- 
ture !  from  vague  impressions  of  what  might 
be ;— but  this  is  nature  itself.  It  was  an 
alleviation  to  such  a  (nind  to  snalyze  sensa- 
tions, to  live  them  over  again,  and,  as  it 
were,  to  ftce  them  ;  he  threw  himself  upon 
his  friend  in  intense  desire  for  his  sympathy, 
and  painted  his  sufferings  in  vivid  truthful 
colors  that  he  might  win  it.  The  busv, 
thoughtless  crowd  of  friends,  the  homely 
supper,  the  **  making  merry," — who  has  not 
Tecoi lections  of  that  dreary  mirth  and  sad 
festivity,  which,  in  some  form  or  other,  seem 
the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  mourning  1 
as  Shakspeare  sets  clowns  and  jesters  £s- 
side  his  graves. 

The  letter,  after  some  minor  domestic 
details,  given  with  much  feeling  and  sinv 
plicity,  goes  into  the  question  of  means. 
What  an  interest  his  calculations  and  plans 
of  economy  possess  with  us*  when  we  bear 
in  mind  that  it  was  for  his  unfortunate  sister 
he  formed  them!  They  were  plans  and 
calculations  for  a  life,  and  he  never  broke 
them,  but  uniformly  made  every  expense  deh 
fer  to  her  wants  present  and  in  possibility. 

**  Reckoning  this,  we  have  Daddy  and  1, 
for  our  two  selves  and  an  old  maid-servant  to 
look  after  him  when  I  am  out,  which  will  be 
necessary,  170/.,  or  180/.  rather,  a  year,  out 
of  which  we  can  spare  90/.  or  601  st  least, 
for  Mary  while  she  stays  at  Islington,  where 
she  must  and  shall  stay  during  her  fiither's 
hfe,  for  bis  and  her  cbnifort.    I  know  John 


will  make  speeches  about  it,  but  she  shall 
not  go  into  an  hospital.  The  .good  lady  ci 
the  madhouse  and  her  daughte^  an  elegan*, 
sweet, behaved  youn<^  lady,  love  her,  and  are 
taken  with  her  amazingly ;  and  I  knew  from 
her  own  mouth  she  loves  them,  and  longs  to 
be  with  them  as  much.  Poor  thing,  they 
say  she  was  but  the  other  morning  sayin^t 
she  knew  she  must  go  to  Bethlem  for  life; 
that  one  oi  her  brothers  would  have  it  iiu, 
but  the  other  would  wish  it  not,  but  be 
obliged  to  go  with  the  stream ;  that  she  had 
often  as  she  passed  fiethlem  thought  it  like- 
ly, *  here  it  may  be  my  fate  to  end  my  days,' 
conscious  of  a  certain  fiightiness  in  her  poor 
head  oftentimes,  and  mindful  of  more  than 
one  severe  illness  of  that  nature  before.  A 
legacy  of  lOOZ.  which  my  father  will  have 
at  Christmas,  and  this  "201.  I  mentioned 
before,  with  what  is  in  the  house,  will  much 
more  than  set  us  clear.  If  my  father,  an  old 
maid-servant  and  I,  can't  live,  and  live  com- 
fortably, on  136/.,  or  1202.  a  year,  we  ought 
to  burn  by  slow  fires ;  and  I  almost  would 
that  Mary  might  not  go  into  an  hospital. 
Let  me  not  leave  an  unfavorable  impre^ion 
on  your  mind  respecting  my  brother.  Since 
this  has  happened  he  has  been  very  kind  and 
brotherly ;  but  I  fear  for  his  mind — he  has 
taken  his  ease  in  the  world,  and  is  not  fit 
himself  to  struggle  with  difficulties,  nor  has 
much  accustomed  himself  to  throw  himself 
into  their  way ;  and  I  know  his  language  is 
already,  *  Charles,  you  must  take  care  of 
yourself,  you  must  not  abridge  yourself  of  a 
single  pleasure  you  have  b^n  used  to,'  dtc., 
&c.,  in  that  style  of  talking.  But  you,  a 
necessarian,  can  respect  a  difference  of^mind, 
and  love  what  fs  amiable  in  a  character  not 
perfect.  He  has  been  very  good,  but  I  fear 
for  his  mind.  Thank  Crod,  1  can  unoonncct 
myself  with  him,  and  shall  manage  all  tiiy 
father's  moneys  in  future  myself,  if  I  take 
charge  of  Daddy^  which  poor  John  has* not 
even  hinted  a  wish,  at  any  future  time  eveo, 
to  share  with  me." 

He  goes  on  with  further  arrangements  for 
his  sister,  and  how  much  he  hopes  to  be  abJe 
to  spare  for  ber  comforts : — 

<*  She  will«  I  fancy^  if  she  stays,  make  one 
of  the  ftimily  rather  than  of  tke  patients  i 
the  old  and  young  ladies  I  like  exceedingly, 
and  she  loves  dearly ;  and  thev«  aa  the  say- 
ing is,  take  to  her  very  extraordinarily,  if  it 
IS  extraordinary  that  people  who  see  my  sister 
should  love  her.  Of  all  the  people  I  ever 
saw  in  the  world  my  poor  stiver  was  most 
and  thoroughly  devoid  of  Ihe  leaat  tioettire 
of  selfishness.  I  will  enlarge,  upon  her 
qualities,  poor  dear,,  desrest  souU  in  a  future 
letier,  ti>r  my  ow«(  ooiii{»rt|  for  I  noderstaad 
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her  thomughly ;  and,  if  T  ini«Uke  not^  in  the 
most  tryinsr  situation  that  a  hunmn  being  can 
be  fottnc)  in,  Ahe  will  be  (bund,  (I  speak  not 
with  sufficient  humility,  I  fear,  but  humanly 
and  foolishly  speaking,)  she  will  be  found,  1 
trufft,  uniformly  great  and  amiable.  God 
keep  hnr  in  her  present  mind,  to  whom  be 
thunkj*  and  praise  for  all  His  dispen»tions 
to  mankind. 

C.  Lamb." 

The  postscript  to  this  remarkable  letter 
expf:eaaes  a  religious  hope  and  confidence,  as 
well  as  a  devout  acknowledgment  and  sub- 
ini<«ion  to  the  source  of  all  our  trials  and 
bleesin^  which  we  lock  for,  alas!  in  vain 
iQ  our  author's  later  years ;  not,  we  would 
trust,  that  he  had  wtiolly  lost  them,  but  ihey 
were  commonly  clouded  over  by  the  **  false 
kind  bolaces  and  spells  of  earth**  in  which  he 
took  refuge  from  bis  troubles. 

**!  hope,  (for  Mary  I  can  answer,)  but  I 
hope  that  I  shall,  through  life,  never  have 
less  recollection,  nor  a  Winter  impression,  of 
what  has  happened,  than  I  have  now.  It  is 
not  a  light  thing,  nor  meant  by  the  Almighty 
to  be  received  lightly.  I  must  be  serious, 
circamspect,  and  deeply  religious  through 
life ;  and  by  such  means  may  both  of  us  es- 
cape madness  in  future,  if  it  so  please  the 
Almighty  !** 

In  the  meanwhile  he  was  anwearied  in 
his  dutiful  attendance  on  bis  father,  now 
wholly  dependent  on  him  for  such  needful 
cares.  He  tended  him  with  a  patient  indul- 
gence which  might  have  furnished  the  model 
for  Elm  ilia  Wyndham.  The  poor  old  man 
was  in  his  dotage,  and  needed  constant 
hnmoring  and  attention.  So  short,  it  is  said, 
was  his  memory,  that  a  friend  was  occupied 
in  playing  at  cribbage  with  him  to  amuse 
him,  at  the  very  time  that  the  inquest  over 
his  wife  waai  sitting ;  and  his  son  deprived 
himself  of  the  most  precious  moments  of  his 
leisure,  to  enable  him  to  pass  the  long  even- 
ings more  pleasantly.  '*  I  am  got  home  at 
laKt,**  be  says,  '*  and  after  repeatml  games  at 
cribbage,  have  got  mv  father's  leave  to  write 
awhile:  with  difficultv  ^ot  it,  for  when  I 
expostulated  about  pfaymg  any  more,  he 
apily  replied,  *lf  vou  won*t  play  with  roe, 
you  might  as  well  not  come  home  at  all.* 
Tbe  argument  was  unanawerable,  and  I  set 
to  afresh.**  We  have  seen  how  cheerfully 
he  took  tbe  whole  burden  of  bia  only  remain- 
ing parent  upon  hitnselt^bia  old  aunt  Hetty 
he  feela  for  in  the  same  way.  **  My  poor 
old  aunt,**  be  says  to  Coleridge,  ^  whom  you 
have  seen,  the  kindest,  gaotUit  creature  to 
me  when  I  was  at  school ;  who  used  to  tod- 
dle there  to  bring  me  good  things,  when  I, 


school-boy  like,  despised  her  for  it,  and  used 
to  be  ashamed  to  see  her  come  and  sit  her- 
self down  on  the  old  coal-hole  fteps  as  yoa 
went  into  the  old  grammar  pchool,  and  opea 
her  apron,  and  bring  out  her  basin,  with  some 
nice  thing  which  she  had  caused  to  be  saved 
for  me ;  the  good  old  creature  is  now  lying 
on  her  death-bed.  I  csnnot  bear  to  think  on 
her  deplorable  state.  To  the  shfick  she  re- 
ceived on  our  evil  day,  from  which  she  never, 
completely  recovered,  I  impute  her  illness. 
She  says,  poor  thing,  she  is  glad  she  is  come 
home  to  die  with  me.  I  was  always  her 
favorite.*'  His  father  died  in  January,  1797» 
and  with  biro  ceased  an  annuity  of  £100  per 
year,  an  important  part  of  their  income. 
The  aunt  lingered  on.  Mary  lived  up  to. 
this  time  at  the  asylum,  though  perfectly  . 
calm  and  rational.  Her  brother,  who  was 
**  passionately  desirous**  of  obtaining  her  lib- 
erty, a  measure  opposed  by  John  Lamb  and 
other  members  of  his  family,  had,  as  may  be 
supposed,  sofhe  difficulty  in  obtaining  her 
discharge ;  it  was  only  bv  his  solemn  premise 
to  all  parties  to  take  her  under  his  own, 
charge  for  tbe  remainder  of  bis  life,  that  he 
carried  bis  point,  and  brought  her  home. 
**  For  her  sake,  at  the  same  time,  he  aban- 
doned all  thoughts  of  love  and  marriage,  and 
with  an  income  of  scarcely  more  than  £100 
a  year,  derived  from  his  clerkship,  set  out  on 
the  journey  of  life  at  two4ind-twenty,  cheer- 
fully with  bis  beloved  oompanien.'* 

Poor  Mary  had  returned  home  to  another 
sick-bed;  her  attendance  on  her  poor  aunt 
was  too  much  for  her  reason,  and  before  lon^ 
she  bad  agahi  to  be  placed  onder  medical 
care  and  restraint  Soon  after,  Lamb  wrote 
the  following  letter:— 

TO  ME.  OOLIftlMlB. 

**  My  dear  Coleridge — I  don't  know  why  I 
write,  exeept  from  the  propensity  misery  has 
to  tell  her  griefs.  Hetty  died  on  Friday 
night,  about  eleven  o*clock,  afler  her  long 
illness;  Mary,  in  consequence  of  fatigue  aod 
anxiety,  is  fallen  ill  again,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  remove  her  yesterday.  I  am  left  alone  in 
the  house,  with  nothing  but  Hetty's  dead 
body  to  keep  me  company.  Tonnorrow  I 
bury  her,  and  then  I  shall  be  quite  alone, 
with  nothing  but  a  cat  to  remind  me  that  tbe 
house  has  been  full  of  living  beings  like  my* 
selfl  My  heart  is  quite  sunk,  and  I  don't 
know  where  U>  look  for  relief.  Mary  will 
get  better  again,  but  her  constantly  beinjp 
liable  to  such  relspsee  is  dreadful;  nor  is  it 
the  least  of  our  evils,  that  her  case,  and  all 
oar  story,  is  so  well  known  all  aroimd  os. 
We  are  in  a  manner  merged.  Excuse  my 
troubling  you,  but  I  have  nobody  by  me  to 
•peak  to  me.    I  slept  oat  last  night,  not  being 
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able  to  endure  the  change  and  the  stillnesB, 
but  I  did  not  sleep  well,  and  I  must  come 
back  to  my  own  bed.    I  am  going  to  try  and 

r»t  a  frieiid  to  come  to  be  with  me  to-morrow, 
am  completely  shipwrecked;  my  head  is 
Suite  bad.     [  almost  wish  that  Mary  were 
ead.    God  bless  you.    Love  to  Sara  and 
Hartley.  C.  Lamb.'* 

Nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  humility 
of  the  misery  here  so  keenly  portrayed.  It 
IB  the  desolation  of  a  child  who  has  no 
thought  of  escaping  from  the  sorrow  that 
weighs  it  down  nirther  than  hiding  its  &ce 
in  its  mother^s  lap.  His  sense  of  loneliness, 
his  shrinking  confession  of  fear,  his  heart- 
sinkings,  are  all  detailed  so  simply  to  his 
magnificent  friend !  Who  knows  but  it  mav 
•  have  been  the  entire  absence  of  pride  which 
preserved  his  reason  untouched  in  the  con- 
flict of  such  severe  suffering  1  But,  indeed, 
this  quality  of  humility,  as  contrasting  with 
the  proud  self  dependent  mind,  comes  out 
most  admirably  m  his  whole  view  of  his 
sister's  insanity.  It  stirs  up  none  of  the 
common,  selfish,  natural  emotions  of  shame 
with  which  men  ordinarily  regard  such  af- 
flictions, and  which  so  inconceivably  add  to 
their  bitterness.  **  We  are  marked  people,** 
he  says,  and  he  feels  for  her  under  this  ag- 
gravation of  her  calamity — 

Tbe  genaral  icorn  of  men  which  who  can  bear  f— 

but  the  thought  of  it  only  associates  her  more 
closely  with  bimsel£  The  accumulated  sor- 
rows of  their  position  he  feels  with  an  acute> 
ness  ordinary  minds  are  not  capsble  of;  he 
realizes  the  full  grief;  he  sits  down,  like 
Job,  amongst  the  ashes,  but  he  is  spared  the 
anguish'  of  pride — he  is  never  a$ftamed  of 
the  peculiar  character  of  their  affliction. 
He  feels  it  as  a  trouble,  never  as  a  degrada- 
tion— and  80  in  afler  years,  he  never  shrinks 
fiorn  his  share  of  the  sorrow,  nor  raeks  to 
ferget  it  in  other  companionship.  The  pas- 
sages in  his  corrpspondence  are  innumerable 
where  he  alludes  to  her  ead  absences  from 
him.  Twenty  years  after  the  •*  evil  day," 
he  says,  **  Mary  has  been  ill,  and  gone  from 
home  these  five  weeks ;  she  his  left  tne  very 
lonely  and  very  miserable.  I  stroll  about, 
but  there  js  no  rest  but  nt  one's  own  firf>sidp, 
and  there  is  no  rest  for  roe  there  now.** 
Again,  on  another  occasion,  a  friend  met 
them  slowly  pacing  together  a  little  footpath 
in  the  Hoxton  fields,  "*  both  weeping  bitter- 
ly !  and  f  lund,  on  joining  them,  that  they 
were  taking  their  solemn  way  to  the  accus- 
tomed asylum.**  What  a  picture  of  humble, 
patient  sympathy  and  sofiering  does  this  last 
scene  present;  so  true  is  it  that  *\a  friend 
loveth  at  all  times,  and  a  brother  is  bom  for 
adversity." 


The  object  c^  such  afiection  as  this  we 
feel  can  have  been  no  common  person ;  though 
we  have  not  much  to  guide  us  in  our  esti- 
mate beyond  her  brother*8  letters,  who  speaks 
of  her  with  a  sort  of  enthusiasm  of  regard, 
not  only  when  his  mind  was  exalted  by  his 
recent  devotion  of  himself  to  her,  but  throueh* 
out  the  forty  years  of  their  inseparable  after- 
connection.  Serjeant  Talfourd,  who  enjoyed 
her  friendships  tells  as  in  h's  brief  notice, 
that  no  one  observing  the  habitual  serenity 
of  her  manner  would  guess  the  calamity  of 
which  she  had  been  the  instrument,  or  the 
malady  that  so  frightfully  chequered  her  life. 
It  seems  that  on  the  subsiding  of  the  attack 
afler  her  mother's  death,  she  described  he.r- 
self  as  haying  experienced  ^such  a  convic-  ' 
tion  that  she  was  absolved  in  heaven  from 
all  taint  of  the  deed  she  had  done— such  an 
assurance  that  it  was  a  dispensation  of  Pi  evi- 
dence for  good,  however  terrible — such  a 
sense  that  her  mother  knew  her  entire  inno- 
cence—that she  was  not  sorely  afflicted  at 
the  remembrance.**  She  never  shrank  from 
the  mention  of  her  mother's  name,  nor  spoke 
of  her  as  if  her  image  were  associated  with 
any  f)ainful  recollection ;  so  that  some  even 
of  her  intimate  fViends  believed  her  to  be 
ignorant  of  her  share  in  her  death. 

"  Miss  Lamb  would  have  been  remirkable 
for  the  sweetness  of  her  disposition,  the 
clearness  of  her  understanding,  and  the  gen- 
tle wisdom  of  her  acts  and  words,'  even  if 
these  qnalities  had  not  been  presented  in 
marvelioua  contrast  with  the  distraction  under 
which  she  suflered  for  weeks,  latterlv  for 
months,  in  every  year.  *****  In  all  its 
essential  sweetness  her  character  was  like 
her  brother's;  whil«>,  by  a  temper  more 
placid,  a  spirit  of  enjoyment  more  serene, 
she  was  enabled  to  guide,  to  counsel,  to  cheer 
him.  •  ♦  *  ♦  To  a  friend  in  difficulty  she 
was  the  most  comfortable  of  advisers,  tiie 
wisest  of  con^lers.  Hazlitt  used  to  say  that 
he  never  met  with  a  woman  who  could 
reason,  and  had  met  with  only  one  thorough- 
ly reasonable— tbe  sole  exception  being  Mary 
Lamb.  She  did  not  wish,  however,  to  be 
made  an  exception,  to  a  seneral  disparage- 
ment of  her  sex ;  for  in  all  her  thoughts  and 
feelingii  she  was  most  womanly— keeping, 
under  even  undue  subordination,  to  her  no- 
tion of  a  woman*s province,  intellect  of  rare 
excellency  which  flashed  out  when  the  re- 
straints of  gentle  habit  and  humble  manner 
were  withdrawn  by  the  terrible  force  of 
disease.  *  *  *  Her  ramblings  (then)  often 
sparkled  with  brilliant  detvcription  and  shat- 
tered beauty.  She  would  f%incy  herself  in 
the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  or  George  I.,  and 
describe  the  brocaded  dames  and  courtly 
manners  as  though  she  had  been  bred  amoo^ 
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in  the  bMt  ttyle  of  old  eomedr.  *  «  *  * 
As  a  mere  phjMcal  instance  of  deranged 
intellect,  her  conditioQ  wat,  I  believe,  ex- 
traoidiaaiy ;  it  was  as  if  the  finest  elements 
of  mind  had  bean  shaken  into  fiintastic  com- 
binations like  those  in  a  kaleidoscope.** 

The  few  letters  gifon  of  hen  are  roost 
pleasing't  u^  there  is  a  fkmiW  likeuest  to 
her  brother's  in  the  sUle,  thoagn  withoat  his 
anlieot  pointi.  The  fiillowing,  from  a  letter 
to  Miss  Wofdswortb,  is  a  short  example  of 
what  we  mesa  :— 

«•  Charles  has  had  all  his  Hogarths  boond 
in  a  book ;  they  wers  sent  home  yfeterdajr, 
and  now  that  I  have  them  altogether,  and 
perceive  the  advantage  of  peeping  close  at 
them  throogh  my  spectacles,  I  am  recon- 
ciled to  the  !««•  of  them  hanging  round  the 
nxxn,  which  has  been  a  great  mortification 
to  rae— in  vain  I  tried  to  console  myself  with 
looking  at  our  new  chain  and  carpets — for 
we  have  got  new  chairs*  and  carpeti  cover- 
ing all  over  oar  two  sitting-rooms ;  I  miseed 
my  old  friends,  and  could  not  be  comforted — 
aien  I  would  reJK>lve  to  learn  to  kwk  out  at 
the  window,  a  habit  1  never  could  attain  in 
my  life,  and  I  have  given  it  up  as  a  thingr 
quite  iropracticablo— yet  when  I  was  at 
Brighton  fast  summer,  the  first  week  I  never 
took  my  eyes  off  f)rom  the  sea,  not  even  to 
look  in  8  book :  I  had  not  seen  the  sea  for 
sixteen  yean^** 

This  gentleness  and  sedateness  of  manner 
hr  which  ahe  was  distinguished,  were  pe- 
culiarly fitted  to  tranquillize  and  give  a  tone 
of  serenity  to  their  happier  hours.  No  ex- 
perience can  quite  neutralize  the  confidence 
inspired  by  a  composed  demeanor.  So  that 
while  she  wat  heraelf  the  relief  and  enjoy- 
ment may  have  been  less  tinctured  ^  fear« 
and  apprehensions  than  we  can  suppose,  or 
than  seem  implied  when  he  writes  of  her 
nnder  her  attsck'^ :  ■*  Heaven,**  as  he  Fsys, 
with  a  characteristic  private  spplication. 
**  tempera  the  wind  to  the  shorn  Lambs.*' 
Her  reasonable  self  being  thus  separated,  as 
if  altogether  another  existence,  from  her 
state  of  distract  on,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
one  to  recall  the  other,  and  the  fervor  of  bis 
ref>pect  was  spared  any  rude  checks.  It 
was  thus  that  he  could  write  of  her  to  Miss 
Wordsworth  during  one  of  their  sad  tempo- 
raray  separations:— 

••  To  say  all  that  I  know  of  her  would  be 
more  than  I  think  anybody  could  believe,  or 
even  und^ratand ;  and  when  1  hope  to  have 
her  well  again  with  me,  it  wouM  be  sinning 
against  her  feelings  to  go  about  to  praise 
her;  for  I  can  conceal  nothing  that  I  do 


frero  her.  She  is  older,  and  wiser,  and  bet> 
ter  than  I,  and  all  my  wretched  imperfections 
I  cover  to  myself  by  resolutely  thinking  on 
her  gcodneaa  She  would  share  life  and 
death,  heaven  and  hell,  with  me.  She  lives 
but  for  me ;  and  I  know  I  have  been  wasting 
and  teasing  her  life  for  ^y^  yean  past  inces* 
santly  with  my  cursed  ways  of  gi>inr  on. 
But  even  in  this  upbraiding  of  myself,  1  am 
oflending  against  her,  for  I  know  that  she 
hss  cleaved  to  me  lor  better,  for  worse ;  and 
if  the  balance  has  been  against  her  hitherto, 
it '  was  a  nuhle  trade.*  ** 

But  even  in  her  aberrations,  she  was  every- 
thing to  him.  When  in  later  yeara  her 
attacks  increased  in  length  and  frequency, 
he  deliberately  gave  up  his  home  to  live 
constantly  with  her,  where  she  was  placed 
under  medical  care,  thinking  changes  and 
removals  injurious  for  her.  In  writing  to  a 
lady,  who  seems  to  have  exprfSMd -oondo* 
lence  with  him  under  this  painful  srrange- 
ment,  he  ssys :— 

■^Be  less  uneasy  about  me;  I  bear  my 
privations  very  well;  I  am  not  in  the  depths 
of  desolation  as  heretofore.  Your  admoni- 
tions are  not  bbt  upon  me.  Yoor  kindness 
has  sunk  into  my  heart  Have  faith  in  me ! 
It  is  no  new  thing  for  me  to  be  left  to  my 
sister.  When  she  is  not  violent,  her  ramb> 
ling  chat  is  better  to  me  than  the  sense  and 
sanity  of  this  world.  *  *  *  I  could  he 
nowhere  happier  than  under  the  nme  roof 
with  her.** 

Throughout  he  made  lua  dearest  tastea 
defer  to  her  weltiure  :— 

*«Mary  is  recovering;  (he  says  to  Cole- 
ridge) your  invitation  went  to  my  very  heart; 
but  you  have  a  power  of  excitinjp^  m^erent, 
leading  all  hearts  captive,  too  forcible  to 
admit  of  Mary*8  being  with  you.  I  cooaider 
her  as  perpetually  on  the  brink  of  madness. 
I  think,  you  would  almost  make  her  dance 
within  an  inch  of  the  precipice ;  she  must  be 
with  duller  fancies  and  cooler  intellects.** 

And  throughout  there  are  intimatwna  of  his 
giving  up  the  precious  intercourse  of  friends, 
which  he  of  all  valued  so  highly : — 

**  I  want  to  see  the  Wordsworths,  but  I  do 
not  much  like  to  be  all  night  away.  It  is  dull 
enough  to  he  here  together,  but  it  is  duller 
to  leave  Mary ;  in  short,  it  is  painfbl.** 

And,  asrain,  in  speaking  of  an  unusoally  bad 
stuck  :— 

^'Here  she  must  be  noraed,  and  neither 
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see  D  tr  hear  of  anything  in  the  world  out  of 
her  cick  chamber.  The  mere  hearing  that 
SSouthey  had  called  at  our  lodgings  totally 
upset  her.  Pray  see  him,  and  excuse  my 
not  writing  to  htm.  I  dare  not  receive  or 
write  a  letter  in  her  presence ;  every  little 
talk  eo  agitates  her." 

Here,  in  the  excessive  tenderness  and  con- 
■idt? ration  of  bis  later  years,  we  see  the  frnits 
of  that  early  sentiment  expressed  in  the  first 
glow  of  bis  devotion  :— I  am  afmid  there  is 
something  of  dishonesty  in  any  pleasures  I 
take  without  her." 

We  will  not  apologize  for  having  dwelt  so 
Ibng  on  this  one  fact^thia  new  feature  of 
Charles  Lamb^s  life  and  character.  For,  let 
our  readers  consider,  if  anywhere,  or  under 
any  circumstances,  he  can  recall  an  affliction 
more  meekly  borne ;  a  trial  more  nobly  6us> 
tained;  a  generous  youthful  impulse  more 
fully  acted  out;  a  life-long  sacrifice  mon^ 
heroically  achieved — if  anywhere  he  has 
seen  an  afiection  more  pure,  unselfish,  con- 
stant, tender,  devoted,  it  was  a  love  and  a 
sacrifice  to  have  shone  in  the  records  of 
saints ;  but,  alas !  in  his  case,  these  virtues 
are  more  intimations  of  what  he  might  have 
been  than  signs  of  what  he  was.  F^r,  with 
deep  religious  impulses,  be  yet  was  not 
religious ;  and  thu«,  defenceless  and  unarmed, 
tho  lower  qualities  of  his  nature,  repelled  at 
one  point,  asserted  themselves  and  gained  a 
firm  footing  in  another,  indemnifyinff'  them- 
selves fer  the  privationB  they  were  rorced  to 
by  a  license  of  unrestrained  indulgence 
where  they  were  unopposed.  Only  these 
habits  of  exce»  never  trenched  on  the  one 
great  excellence.  It  was  allowed  to  stand 
out  prominent  and  complete.  No  tempta- 
tion ever  led  him  to  neglect  his  sister,  or  to 
forget  her;  for  her  he  was  frugal,  wise,  and 
provident;  tboughtfiil  for  her  future  exigen* 
cies,  as  well  as  tor  her  present  wants ;  though 
these  are  qualities  least  to  be  looked  for  in 
connection  with  his  peculiar  infirmity.  There 
were  no  failings  and  shortcoming  in  thin  one 
virtue;  here,  in  spite  of  all  his  weakness 
and  frailty,  he  was  permitted  to  shine,  a 
briffht  example. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  if  such  is  a 
puitable  expression,  that  at  a  time  when 
religious  impressions  were  almost  fbrced 
upon  him,  when  the  occasion  prompted  them 
as  the  only  consiilation,  end  the  heart  was 
softened  and  ready  fbr  their  influence,  the 
hard,  dry  formi  of  Unitarian  opinion  bhould 
by  the  circumstances  of  his  position  have 
been  presented  to  hit*  mind.  Coleridge,  his 
great  idol,  was  then  a  Unitarian,  and  he  had 
been  fascinated  earlier  by  Priestley  himself 
and  his  writings.  His  real  belief,  though 
^gue^  was  evifjiently  auperior  I7  fitr  to  his 


professed  creed ;  but  in  a  sense  he  did  pro* 
fess  it,  while  seemingly  conscious  of  its  ia- 
eliiciency.  His  reason  in  a  careless  sense 
acquiesced ;  his  feelings  rebelled.  So  that 
while  on  one  occasion  ne  announces  himself 
a  Unitarian,  we  find  him  in  another  offended 
by,  and  fully  alive  to  the  irreverence  his  pro- 
fessed opinions  lead  ta  As  where  he  de- 
scribes a  man  writmg  of  death  and  all  its 
attribtites  ^  as  glibly  as  Unitarian  Belsham 
will  discuss  you  the  attributes  of  the  word 
*  God'  in  the  pulpit."  It  was  clearly  not  the 
creed  to  satisfy  such  a  heart  and  understand- 
ing; but  instead  of  seeking  fbr  a  truer  and 
fuller  one,  he  rested  content,  or  rather  he 
resigned  himself  to  vague  generalities ;  rev- 
erence fbr  those  of  stricter  views  than  him- 
self; horror  and  contempt  for  infidelity ;  and 
profe.'^ions,  sincere  no  doubt,  of  his  own 
unworthineFs.  In  illustration  of  this  sense 
of  unworthinesa,  we  cannot  resist  extracting 
the  following  beautiful  lines,  written  in  a 
fflow  of  feeling  within  a  year  of  his  mother^s 
death,  and,  as  he  says,  with  unusual  celerity. 
His  later  correspondence  contains  no  such 
record  of  impressions,  but  we  need  not  con- 
clude them  to  be  necessarily  absent  from  his 
heart  because  no  longer  matter  for  his  pen:-— 

wftirrsH  ▲  TWBLvnioiiTii  Amn  Tne  cvBim. 

(^Friday  next,  Coleridge^  u  the  day  on  tokich 
my  mother  died.) 

*^  Alas !  how  am  I  changed !  where  be  the  tears, 
The  sobs  and  forced  suspensiona  of  the  breath* 
And  all  the  dull  desertions  of  the  heart 
With  which  I  bung  o'er  my  dear  mother^s corse? 
Where  be  the  blest  subsiding^  of  the  storm 
Within ;  the  sweet  resignedness  of  hope 
Drawn  heavenward,  and  strength  of  filial  love, 
Fn  which  I  bowed  me  to  my  Fathei's  will  1 
My  God  and  my  Redeemer,  keep  not  thou 
My  hea]t  in  brute  and  aensnal  thanklcMness 
Sealed  up,  obfivioas  ever  of  that  dear  grace. 
And  health  restored  to  my  long-loved  Mend. 
Long  loved  and  worthy  known!    Thoo  didst 

not  keep 
Her  soul  in  death.  Oh,  keep  not  now,  my  Lord, 
Thy  senrant's  in  far  worse— in  ajmitual  death 
And  darkness    bladcer  than  those  ftared  shadow* 
Of  the  valley  all  most  tread.  LendasThybabm^ 
Thou  dear  Phyaidan  of  the  sin-sick  soul, 
And  heal  our  cleansed  bosoms  of  the  wounds 
With  which  tho  world  hath  pierced  us  through 

and  through; 
Give  us  new  fiesh,  new  birth ;  elect  of  Heaven 
May  we  become,  in  thine  election  sure 
Contained,  and  to  one  purpose  steadfimt  drawor— 
Our  soul's  salvation. 

Thou  and  I,  dear  friend, 
With  filial  recognitions  sweet,  shall  know 
One  day  the  face  of  our  dear  motlier  in  heaven* 
And  her  remembered  looks  of  love  shall  greet 
With  answering  locdts  of  love,  her  plaidd  smiltta 
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Meet  with  a  an\\t  af  placid,  and  her  hand. 
With  drops  of  fondneM  wet,  nor  fear  repulae.* 

Be  witness  for  me.  Lord!  I  do  not'aak 
Those  days  of  vanity  to  return  again, 
CSor  fitting  roe  to  ask,  nor  thee  to  give,> 
Vaoa  lores,  and  *  wanderings  with  a  lkir>haifed 

maid/ 
(Child  of  the  dost,  as  I  am.)  who  so  kmg 
My  ftoKsh  heart  steeped  in  idolatry. 
And  craitare-loT«a.    Forgive  it,  O  my  Maker ! 
If  in  «  mood  of  gvief  Isinahnoat 
la  aonetiiiies  bitxiding  on  the  days  loog  pastt 
(Aad  fioDi  the  grave  of  trnie  wishing  them  hack,} 
Bi^s  of  a  mother'a  i»diMss  to  her  chtld-i- 
Hor  little  one!    Oh,  where  be  now  those  sports 
Aad  inknt  ploy  fpuMs  1  where  the  joyoustroops 
Of  ehiUfen,  and  the  haunts  I  did  so  love  1 
O,  my  companioDs  I  O  ye  loved  names 
Of  firisad,  or  playoMte  dear,  gone  are  ye  now. 
Gone  divers  ways;  to  honor  and  credit  some ; 
And  some,  I  fear,  to  ignominy  and  shame ! 
I  only  am  left,  with  unavailing  grief 
Am  left*  with  a  few  friends,  and  one  above 
The  rest  found  faithful  in  a  length  of  years. 
Contented  as  I  may  to  bear  me  on. 
In  the  not  unpeaceful  evening  of  a  day 
Made  black  by  morning  storms.'* 

There  is  something  in  that  keen  enjoy- 
roeotof  the  small  delii^hts  of  daily  life  which 
was  one  of  Lamb*s  characteristics— constitu- 
tiooal  probably,  and  not  wrong  in  itself— 
which  vet  mav  have  tended  to  make  him 
satisfied  with  the  present  It  is  good  to  be 
content  with  small  pleasures ;  it  is  ill  to  be 
satisfied  with  them.  Such  full  apprehension 
of  the  tbin^  that  we  see  may  stand  in  the 
way  of  realizing  the  thinsfs  that  are  not  seen. 
Towards  such  a  state  of  feeling  he  had  no 
ordinary  temptations.  The  temporal  future 
with  which  most  men  console  themselves, 
was  full  of  fears  for  him.  He  could  enter- 
tain no  hright  hopes  on  this  side  of  the  grave; 
they  were  not  within  the  range  of  his  pr^ssi-  I 
bility.  But  the  present  was  his,  and  all  his 
gifts  and  pf)wers  of  mind  formed  him  to  ap- 
preciate it  with  a  feverish,  tremulous  satis- 
6ction.  The  transient  gleam  o^  sun  shone 
all  the  hrighter  for  the  black  clouds  through 
which  it  forced  its  way.  And  we  would 
add,  thL<  is  a  f^tate  of  mind  which  no  one  has 
a  right  to  de:<pise  whose  hopes  stop  short  of 
heaven.  A  mere  earthly  future  is  no  better 
than  an  eartJily  present,  and  has  be^^ide  less 
contentment  in  it  Tn  his  case  there  issom^'- 
iJdng  in  his  most  pathetic  plea — **  1  am  de- 
termined to  take  what  snatches  of  pleasure 
we  can  between  the  acts  of  our  most  dis- 
tressful drama  ;**  and  this  was  the  rule  of 
his  life. 

In  this  view,  wc  cannot  esteem  hit  friend- 


'  TliiB  is  alflKost  literal  froai  a  letter  of  my  sister's 
Bss  tkan  a  year  ago. 


ship  with  Coleridge  to  have  heen  fo  great  an 
advantage  to  his  character  as  at  fira  sight 
mi^ht  be  supposed.    He  learnt  other  things 
beside  divine  philosophy  in  those  evenings  at 
^  the  ••Salutation,'*  which  left  such  a  trail  of 
'  £[}ory  behind  them  in  his  youthful  imagina- 
I  tion.    Thpy  were  not  wholly  gpetJt  by  the 
!  port  in  discussing  a  clorious  futur»\  or  in 
I  planning  mijhty  works.    It  was  not  all  a 
I  feast  of  reason.    The  lower  nature  had  its 
j  indnlgences,  the  present  hour  its  delights. 
' ".  Egg-hot,  punch,"  and  such  inferior  joys, 
I  live  m  the  fbnd  popirs   memory,  forever 
I  coupled  in  unworthy  all'snce  with  poetry, 
I  metaphysicB,  and  the  noblest  speculations  of 
I  genius.    In  nlain  Engl  Ah,  Coleridge  drank 
as  well  as  talked,  and  the  sublime  stream  of 
I  eloquence  may  have  justified  in  his  enthnsi- 
'  afticadm'rpr*s  judgment  the  potations  which 
I  sustamed  it,  and  seemed  its  necessary  con- 
I  comitant     And  yet  what  a  friendship  it  was, 
at  least,  on   Lamb*s  part!      It  wanns  the 
heart  to  contemplate  fuch  a  full  outpouring 
of  feeling,  such  exuberant  love,  such  an* 
hounded  admiration.     Perhaps  the  present 
day  is  not  favorable  to  the  full  development 
of  this  virtue,  or  more  likely  it  is  rare  in  all 
ages ;  but  certainly,  as  we  read  Lamb*s  let- 
ters to  Coleridge,  we  can  recall  few  similar 
examples     Men  do  not  throw  their  heart 
into  letters  now-a-days ;  they  have  something 
cl!>e  to  da    So  that  with  ladies  commonly 
rests  le$  frais,  as  oor  neighbors  express  it, 
of  this  virtue ;    the  fulfilment  of  its  more 
tender  duties  and  exactions.    Not  that  we 
would  admit  ourselves  insensible  to  the  plea- 
sure familiar  and  close  intercourse  brmgp. 
Men  like  one  another,  and  so  long  as  they 
are    togpther  they    tell    each    other   their 
thoughts;  but  that  delicacy  of  the  sentiment 
which  is  implied  by  the  epistolary  fi)rm  of  it, 
'  is  le'l  generally  to  the  gentler  sex.    We 
j  find  ourselves  content,  during  the  longest 
I  **l(mg^  to  know  f  if  our  dearest  fHend*s  well- 
be  incr,  either  by  a  few  ]m&*,  or  at  second 
hand;  or  we  even  trubt  confidingly  in  the 
cool,  steady  aphoriitm  of  no  news  bemg  ^ood 
news;  and  our  friends  in  their  ttn-n  manifest 
the  same  sensible  and  selr'-possessed  state  of 
mind    towards    our^ielves.      Charles    Lamb 
showed  a  diflfr*rent  estimate  of  the   daily 
duties  and  requirements  of  this  virtue.    With 
him  it  was  a  pasnion.     He  apostrophizes 
Coleridge ;  he  raves  of  him ;  he  triumphs  in 
his  success ;  he  idolises  his  gifbs ;  he  feete 
the  pains  of  absence ;  he  dwells  on  their  last 
meetiner ;  he  yenms  to  meet  once  more.   His 
friends,  snd  even  most  of  his  acquaintance, 
he  kept  through  life. 

And  how  many  graces  and  good  qualitiee 
— how  many  of  the  passive  gentler  virtues 
are  implied  in  •«  a  fi-iend  for  lite  ?"  Such  an 
one  most  be  patient  under  many  a  trantifint 
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neglect  and  ibrg[etfiilne98 ;  not  jealous,  tboogh 
newer  intimacies  gain  an  apparent  asceiM- 
ency ;  not  resenting  small  provocatbhs,  nor 
bitter  under  them;  not  disputations,  but 
content  to  seem  in  the  wn>ng[  in  minor  things, 
trusting,  in  his  conscious  integrity,  to  time 
to  clear  all.  Alive  to  excellence,  tolerant 
of  weaknesses,  full  of  sympathy  in  his 
friends'  joys  and  sorrows,  and  making  no 
uoreasonabie  demands  in  his  own;  giving 
more  than  he  looks  fbr  again;  open,  candid, 
indulgent,  and  ahove  all,  unselfish. 

There  is  a  certain  dugged  unreasoning 
fidelity  necessary  to  this  cuiracter^the  coii- 
eUnt  friend — answering  to  a  parent's  luve 
for  his  child,  which  lasts  not  only  while  he 
is  good,  but  at  all  times.  F(»r  on  this  subject 
there  are  two  conditions  of  feelinsr  which 
seem  to  justify  two  opposite  linps  of  conduct 
Some  think  it  a  just  gruund  f^jr  breaking 
with  their  friends,  that  they  are,  or  that  they 
ttteem  them  to  be,  inconsistent;  every  trnn- 
sient  coldness,  each  smaller  fkuit  will  be 
judged  by  its  own  light,  and  visited  by  the 
penuty  of  separatk)n ;  and  these  will  enjoy 
a  successbn  of  intimacies  making  a  fair 
show  for  a  season,  but  having  no  lasting 
root,  and  nipped  by  the  first  rou^h  weather. 
Others  deem  the  mere  fact  of  triendship  an 
argument  for  its  continuance,  and  hold  it 
inconsiKtent  to  break  with  their  friends;  with 
them,  present  neglects  will  be  lost  in  the 
remembrance  of  K>rmer  fiiithfulness,  smaller 
errors  in  the  thought  of  atoning  good  quali- 
ties. These  are  the  perennial^  the  constant 
flowers,  caring  for  neither  heat  nor  rain,  nor 
yet  afraid  of  the  snow,  and  blooming  out 
year  by  year,  the  strensth  and  dependence, 
the  grace  and  pride,  of  our  life's  garden. 

It  is  a  difficult  question,  for  no  doubt  there 
are  abundance  of  legitimate  causes  for  the 
separation  of  chief  fripud^i— but  the  constant 
heart  is  slow  to  recognize  and  acknowledge 
them ;  his  prayer  will  rather  he  '*  Grant  me. 
Lord,  to  love  tho^  who  love  me ;  mv  own 
friend  and  my  &lher's  friend,  and  my  U'iends' 
children  never  to  forsake.** 

Charles  Lamb  bad  too  keen  a  sense  of 
fellowship  with  mank  nd  at  large  to  be  in 
danger  of  being  hampered,  as  he  says,  in  the 
net  of  one  great  man*s  thoughts.  All  p»*ople, 
with  him,  were  worth  pleasing,  not  only  a 
fi3W  choice  spirits.  Spheres,  sets,  circles, 
parties,  were  not  in  his  way,  he  desired  a 
more  universal  sympathy.  This  was  the 
object  for  which  be  wrote;  as  some  men 
write  fur  influence,  some  for  money,  some 
for  fdme^  some  to  do  good— he  wrote  for 
sympathy,  to  enlist  men'd  tastps,  and  fancies, 
and  feelings  on  his  side,  to  gpt  them  to  think 
with  him,  to  feel  with  him,  to  Uu^'h  with 
bim,  to  like  what  he  liked,  to  enjoy  what  he 
enjoyed,  to  appreciate  in  literature  what  he 


admired ;  and  whoever  did  this  be  admitted, 
to  a  full  equality  with  himsel£  We  are 
never  repelled  by  any  as8Umptk>n  of  superi- 
ority. No  writer  less  sets  hinuelf  above  his 
readers.  He  acknowledges  the  popular  voice 
tQ  be  a  true  critic,  and  its  appreciation  a  just 
test  of  merit ;  and  this  as  much  when  he 
fails  as  when  he  succeeds.  ^  I  like,**  he 
candidly  says  to  Miss  Wordsworth,  *«  to  ^^ 
liked,  and  what  I  do  to  be  liked."  Again; 
*'  Those  mighty  spouters  out  of  panegyric 
waters  (the  reviews)  bave,  two  of  £001, 
scattered  their  spray  even  upon  me,  and  the 
waters  are  •cooling  and  refreshing."  When 
his  farce  failed,  more  celebrated  in  its  &ilure 
than  others  in  their  success,  he  is  not  angry, 
hut  really  sorry.  He  wanted  so  much  to 
amuse  pe<iple,  and  because  they  were  not 
amusf>d  he  gave  up  his  farce.  Instead  of 
denouncinsr  the  jrablic  according  to  the  ap» 
proved  method  or  authors,  he  makes  a  good 
resolution ;  **  I  am  poing  to  leave  oflT  tobac- 
co," he  says,  **  and  then  we  must  thrive ;  a 
smoking  man  must  write  smoky  &rces.** 
'<A  hunlred  hisses,'*  he  pathetically  ex- 
claims, **(hang  the  word,  f  write  it  like 
kisses— how  different!)  outweigh  a  thousand 
claps,  the  former  oomts  more  directly  from 
the  heart'* 

It  is  said  of  Coleridee  that  his  converse* 
tion  did  not  vary  with  his  hearers;  he  talked 
the  same,  let  who  would  listen.  Eloquence 
is  always  compared  to  a  stream,  and  his  had 
the  still  closer  resemblance  to  flowing  waters, 
that  it  rolled  on  the  same,  whatever  specta- 
tors witnessed  the  glorious  torrent  This  is 
the  reverse  of  the  sympathetic-«>he  was  self- 
sufficient  The  opposite  frame  of  mind,  so 
evident  in  Lamb's  correspondence,  claims 
mere  of  our  regard,  as  having  more  of  human 
teelinsr  in  it.  There  we  see  always  that  he 
id  addressing  sn  individual  mind,  that  he  is 
acquainted  w  th  and  mindful  of  its  character^ 
L^tics,  that  he  has,  as  it  were,  his  fi'iends* 
countenance  before  him,  and  is  watching  the 
efiTect  of  oac^  turn  of  humor,  each  &ppy 
thought  He  exerts  himself  to  please  tor 
love,  not  for  display,  and  in  this  temper  he 
thinks  no  trouble  superfluous,  no  pains  too 
great  What  elaborate  jpsts,  what  felicitous 
hoaxes,  what  sparkling  inn,  he  hivishes  on 
his  Correspondent  Mr.  Manning !  in  society, 
we  are  informed,  only  a  quiet,  'courteous 
gentleman,  more  disposed  to  lieten  than  to 
t4lk;  though  Lamb  said,  marvellous  in  a 
tfte-a-tere;  knowing,  no  doubt  how  fully 
his  sedate  friend  would  enter  into  and  enjoy 
them.  All  his  letters  vary  with  the  receiver, 
yet  all  are  equally  characteristic.  1'here  is 
a  peculiar  grace  in  those  to  his  lady  friend^ 
of  whom  he  had  many,  a  nice  comfortable 
domestic  tone,  mingled  with  pleasant  confi- 
dences about  himself    TV>  Coleiidge,  again. 
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be  hat  another  vem-"to  Wordaworth  another, 
and  to  great  or  obscure  the  same  deferential 
consideration  joined  to  perfect  freedom  of 
thought  and  expre«ion.  There  are  some 
itToteaque  ezamplea  of  eaee  and  coolnere 
towards  hin  grand  intellectual  friends^at  if, 
indeed,  their  lofty  eminence  gave  a  zest  to 
tlie  indulgence  of  anv  abauid  paaaing  whim 

as  where  he  takes  the  trouble  to  write  a 
long  letier  to  Wordsworth  in  alternate  lines 
of  red  and  black  ink ;  a  labor  which  he  car- 
ries oo  with  all  gravity,  and  almost  without 
oomment— only  in  one  place  congratulating 
himself  that  a  passage  of  strong  vituperation 
against  the  satirists  of  Peter  B  11  (km  upon 
a  red  line,  ss  making  it  **  the  more  Uiod>'* 
^-till  the  end,  when  he  ouictly  inquires  of 
the  inpired  poet,  **  How  do  you  like  my  way 
of  writing  with  two  inks?  I  think  it  is 
pretty  and  motley.  Suppose  Mra  W.  adopts 
it  the  next  time  she  h<»lds  the  p^n  for  you.** 
Following  out  the  same  conceit,  he  pathet- 
ically commences  a  letter  to  Coleridge,  "  A 
letier  in  the  blood  of  your  poor  friencTwould, 
indeed,  be  of  a  nature  to  startle  you ;  but 
this  is  nought  but  harmless  red  ink,  and.  ss 
the  witty  mercantile  phrase  hath  it,  Clark's 
blood." 

Of  Cowper  he  is  a  warm  and  tender  ad- 
mirer, talking  of  his  ** divine  chit-chat** 

**  What  is  become  of  Cowper  ?**  he  asks 
Coleridge.  ^  Lloyd  told  me  of  some  verses 
on  his  mother ;  if  you  have  them  by  you,  do 
pmy  send  *em  me.  I  do  so  love  him !  never 
mind  their  merit,  rosy  be  /  may  like  *em.  as 
your  ta^te  and  mine  do  not  always  identify.** 

The  religious  novel  was  not  likely  to  meet 
with  much  fkvor  from  him.  The  following 
is  his  respectful  notice  to  Coleridge  of 
**  Ccelebs,**  one  of  the  first  and  most  popular 
of  this  class, 

*•  Have  you  read  ^Coelebe  V  It  has  reached 
eight  editions  in  ro  many  weeks,  yet,  liter- 
ally it  is  one  of  the  very  poorest  sort  of 
common  novels,  with  the  drawback  of  dull 
religion  in  it  Had  the  religion  been  high 
and  fliivored,  it  would  have  been  something. 
I  borrowed  this  *  Ccelebs  in  Search  of  a 
Wife,*  of  a  very  careful  neat  lady,  and 
.  returned  it  with  this  stuff  written  in  the 
beginning  :— 

If  srer  I  many  a  wife, 

Fd  marry  a  landkid's  dsng hter ; 

For  thea  I  may  sit  in  the  bar. 
And  drmk  oold  brandy-and-water.'* 

There  is  one  point  on  which  the  humblest 
are  vulnerable,  which  would  neem  to  furnish 
the  last  trial  of  self-control  and  resignation. 
Men  who  can  bear  with  meekness  any  per- ! 
eonal  slight  or  misapprehensbn,  receiving  it,  • 
though  unmerited  in  the  individuil  instance,  I 


as  no  more  thsn  their  deserts,  assume  another 
aspect  towards  their  works,  and  are  keenly 
sensitive  to  all  injustice  towards  them.  It  is 
often  less  trial  to  an  author  to  have  his  char- 
acter tampered  with  than  the  labors  of  his 
brain — it  gives  him  less  pain  to  find  his 
motives  m'sinterprpted  and  undervalued  than 
his  writinfis.  Lamb^  for  instance,  never 
overrated  his  powers,  he  could  make  confes*- 
stons  which  would  demand  no  small  effort 
His  letters  on  literary  suhji>cti  contain  abun- 
dant evidence  of  this,  and  we  may  always 
believe  him  that  he  says  what  he  meana,  and 
is  not  angling  fbr  compliments,  in  return  for 
his  modest  disci nimers.  *-  At  length,**  he 
cries  *'  I  have  done  with  verse  making,  not 
that  I  relish  other  pe)ople*s  poetry  loss — theirs 
comes  from  *em  without  effort,  mine  is  the 
difficult  operation  of  a  brain  scanty  of  ideas.** 
•*  As  to  my  blank  verse,**  he  sayp,  elsewhere, 
**  I  am  so  dismally  slow  and  sterile  of  ideaa, 
(I  speak  from  my  heart)  that  I  much  qiiestion 
if  it  will  ever  come  to  any  i«u»».  He 
criticises  his  prose,  too,  with  the  same  can* 
dor.  But  tliou^h  thus  modest  fbr  himself^ 
there  were  limits  to  his  fiirbearance  when 
others  took  it  in  hand  to  show  his  deficiencies, 
or,  as  titey  thought,  to  supply  them.  For 
example,  the  Monthly  Review,  misonder* 
Ptandmir  something  he  has  said  ahout  Milton, 
"  sneers*'  at  him ;  when  he  thus  apostro- 
phizes his  friend:  ^'Oh,  Coleridge!  do  kill 
those  reviews,  or  they  will  kill  us ;  kill  all 
we  like!  Be  a  friend  to  all  else,  but  their 
foe.**  And,  to  give  a  more  serious  instance 
of  our  meaning,  ne  would  admit  with  ready 
contrition  to  hid  friends,  **  I  w^nt  more  reli- 
gion,** *<  T  am  altogether  corrupt  and  sinful ; 
this  is  no  cant,  1  am  very  sincere.**  **A 
carelf^ss  and  a  di.<iSolute  spirit  has  advanced 
upon  me  with  large  strides.**  But  who  does 
not  remember  his  splendid  burst  of  recrim- 
inating wrath  against  Southey,  his  friend,  for 
using  his  powerful  engine,  the  Quarterly,  to 
cast  some  slur  on  the  religions  tone  of  his 
Essays,  printed  in  hot  anger  the  very  day  he 
read  the  insult,  and  repented  of,  and  humbly 
apologised  fbr,  almost  as  soon  ? 

The  present  volumes  contain  almost  as 
eloquent  an  example  of  vituperation  against 
the  then  e<litor  of  the  Quarterly  fbr  having 
mutilated  his  review  of  the  Excursion ;  and 
in  this  instance,  with  all  his  natural  tolerance 
and  gentleness,  the  indignation  remained 
unquenched  through  life.  In  extenuation  of 
this  implacable  spirit,  we  must,  however, 
bear  in  mind  that  he  was  wounded  in  his 
friendship  as  well  as  in  his  vanity.  All 
writers  in  reviews,  at  least,  will  sympathize 
in  his  grievance.  We  give  the  letter  entir^ . 
It  is  long,  but  we  have  a  sortof  consc  entious 
scruple  a^inst  breaking  the  continuity  of  its 
flow ;  and  honesty  will  not  allow  us  to  cur« 
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tflil  it  of  one  or  two  expletives  foreign  to  hLs 
usual  style. 

•*  Dear  Wordsworth— I  told  yoa  my  review 
was  a  very  imperfect  one.  But  what  you 
will  see  in  the  •  QuartpHy'  is  »  spurious  one, 
which  Mr.  Baviad  Giffjrd  has  palmed  upon 
it  fir  mine.  I  never  felt  mr>re  vexed  in  my 
Fife  than  when  I  read  it.  I  cannot  give  you 
an  idea  of  what  lie  has  done  to  it,  out  of 
spite  at  me,  bee i  use  he  on<*e  suffered  me  to 
be  called  a  lunatic  in  his  review.  'Hie  Ian* 
gua(9p.  he  has  nllerod  throughout  What- 
ever inadequateness  it  had  to  its  subject,  it 
was,  in  point  of  crtrnpo^ition,  the  prettia«t 
piece  of  prose  I  ever  writ ;  and  so  my  sister 
(to  whom  alone  I  read  the  MS.)  said.  That 
charm,  if  it  had  any,  is  all  gone ;  more  than 
a  third  of  the  subs'ance  is  cut  away,  and  that 
not  all  from  one  place,  but  passim^  so  as  to 
make  utter  nnn  eitse.  Every  warm  expres- 
sion is  changed,  for  a  nasty  cold  one. 

'•  I  have  not  the  cursed  alteration  by  me ; 
I  shall  n-wer  look  at  it  again ;  but  for  a 
specimen,  I  remember  T  had  said  the  poet  of 
•The  Excursion'  *  walks  through  common 
forests  as  through  some  Dodona  or  enchanted 
wood,  and  every  casual  bird  that  flits  upon 
the  boughs,  like  that  miraculous  one  in  Ta&so, 
but  in  lano^uage  more  piercincr  than  any  ar- 
ticulited  sounds,  reveals  to  him  far  higher 
lovoJays  !*  It  is  now,  (besides  half-a-dozen 
alterations  in  the  same  half-dozen  lines)  *but 
in  language  more  intelligent  reveals  to  him ;' 
—thai  b  one  I  remember. 

^  But  that  would  have  been  little,  putting 
his  shoemaker  phraseology  (for  he  was  a 
shoemaker)  instead  of  mine,  which  has  been 
tinctured  with  better  authors  than  his  igno- 
rance can  co:nprehen'l ; — Tor  I  reckon  myself 
a  dap  at  ^proie — verse  I  leave  to  my  betters ; 
Go  I  helo  them  if  they  are  to  be  so  reviewed 
by  friend  or  foe  as  you  have  been  this  quar- 
ter! I  have  read,  *It  won't  do.'*  But 
worse  than  altering  words,  he  has  kept  a 
few  members  only  of  the  part  I  had  done 
b^^st,  which  was  to  explain  all  I  could  of  your 
'  Scheme  of  Harmonies,'  as  I  had  ventured 
to  call  it,  between  the  external  universe  and 
what  within  us  answers  to  it.  To  do  this  I 
had  accumulated  a  good  many  short  passages, 
rising  in  length  to  the  end,  weaving  in  the 
extracts  as  if  they  came  in  as  part  of  the 
text  naturally,  not  obtruding  them  as  speci- 
mens. Of  this  part  a  little  is  left,  but  so  as, 
without  conjuration,  no  mtin  could  tell  what 
I  was  driving  at  A  proof  of  it  you  may  see 
(though  not  judge  of  the  whole  of  the  injus- 
tice) by  these  words.  I  had  spoken  some- 
thing about  *  natural  methodism ;'  and  after 


.  *  The  artieic  ia  tte  EOinburg b  oonuneueod,  *'  Ttii* 
wiU  never  do.** 


follows,  *and  therefore  the  tale  of  Margaret 
should  have  been  postponed ;'  (I  forget  my 
words,  or  his  words;)  now  his  reasons  for 
postponing  it  are  as  dedocihle  from  what 
goes  before,  as  they  are  from  the  104th 
Psalm.  The  pasinge  from  whence  I  deduced 
it  has  vanished ;  but  clapping  a  colon  before 
a  therefore  is  always  reason  enough  for  Mr. 
Baviad  GifR>rd  to  allow  to  a  reviewer  that  is 
not  himself  I  assure  you  my  complaints 
are  founded.  I  know  how  sore  a  word 
altered  makes  me ;  but  indeed,  of  this  re- 
view the  whole  compliance  is  gone.  I  r«^gret 
onty  that  I  did  not  keep  a  copy.  I  am  sure 
you  would  have  been  pleased  with  it,  because 
I  have  been  feeding  my  fancy  for  some  months 
with  the  notion  of  pleasing  you.  Its  imper- 
fection or  inadequateness  m  size  and  method 
I  knew;  but  for  the  writing  part  of  it  I  was 
fully  satisfiel.  I  hoped  it  would  make  more 
than  atonement.  Ten  or  twelve  distinct 
passages  come  to  my  mind,  which  are  gone, 
and  what  is  lefl  is,  of  course,  the  worse  for 
their  having  been ;  the  eyes  are  pulled  out, 
and  the  blowing  sockets  are  left  I  read  it 
at  Arch's  shop  with  my  face  burning  with 
indignation  secretly,  with  just  such  a  feel- 
ing as  if  it  had  been  a  review  written  against 
myseIC  making  false  quotations  from  me. 
But  I  am  ashamed  to  say  so  much  about  a 
short  piece.  How  are  you  served !  and  the 
labors  of  years  turned  into  contempt  by 
scoundrels!  But  I  could  not  but  protest 
against  your  taking  tAie  thing  as  mine. 
Every  pretty  expression,  (I  know  there  were 
many)  every  warm  expression  (there  was 
nothing  else)  is  vulgarised  and  nrozcn.  If 
they  catch  me  in  their  clamps  a^in,  let  them 
spitchcock  me !  They  had  a  ri?bt  to  do  it, 
as  no  name  appears  to  it;  and  Mr.  Shoe- 
maker Gifl^rd,  I  suppose,  never  waived  a 
right  he  had  since  he  commenced  author. 
Heaven  confound  him  and  all  caitiffs ! 

C.  L.** 

The  main  reasons  for  publishing  these 
*«  final  memorials**  being  more  to  throw  new 
light  on  Lamb's  character  and  moral  nature 
than  to  illustrate  his  genius,  we  have  al- 
lowed these  objects  to  occupy  our  space,  to 
the  exclnsbn  of  much  that  is  interesting, 
but  which  our  limits  now  will  only  allow  us 
10  glance  upon.  The  editor  in  hie  preface 
apologises  for  the  insertion  of  some  fragments 
of  correspondence,  which  he  owns  he  had 
before  thought  insiffni (leant ;  but  the  eager 
appreciation  with  which  the  former  corres- 
pondence was  received,  has  induced  him  to 
withhold  nothing;  feeling,  as  he  says,  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  note  Lamb  ever  wrote 
which  has  not  some  tinge  of  that  quaint 
sweetness,  some  hint  of  trait  peculiar  union 
of  khidnen  and  whifD,  which  distingni&h 
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him  from  all  other  poeta  and  humorjsts. 
Mtny  will  sympathiie  with  his  liBelings 
towards  the  ^  welUiDtbrmed  man.^ 

••We  travelled  (he  writes)  with  ooeof 
tho^  troublesmne  iellow-paaBengers  in  a 
eiage-coach,  that  is  called  a  well-informed 
man.  For  twenty  miles  we  discoursed  about 
the  properties  of  steam,  probabilities  of  car- 
riages by  ditto»  till  all  my  science,  and  more 
thui  alU  was  exhausted,  and  I  was  thinking 
of  escaping  my  torment  by  getting  up  on  the 
outside,  when,  getting  into  Bis^sp^s  Stort^ 
ford,  my  gentleman  spying  some  farming 
land,  put  an  unlucky  question  to  me—*  What 
sort  of  a  crop  of  turnips  I  thoughi  we  should 
have  this  yearV  £mma*s  eyes  turned  to 
me,  to  know  what  in  the  world  I  could  have 
to  say,  and  she  burst  inta  a  violent  fit  of 
laughttir,  mattgre  her  pale,  serious  cheeks, 
when,  with  the  greatest  gravity,  I  replied, — 
'  that  it  depended,  1  believed,  upon  boiled 
legs  of  mutton.*  TbiR  clenched  our  conver- 
sation, and  my  gentleman,  with  a  face  half 
wise,  half  in  scoro,  troubled  us  with  no  more 
conversation,  scientific  or  philosophical,  for 
the  remainder  of  the  jimrney." 

Being  himsielf  a  lender  in  all  ways  he  was 
qualified  to  speak  upon  the  subject  of  bor- 
rowers; he  threatens  to  chain  Wordsworth's 
poems  to  hia  shelves : — 

**For  of  those  who  borrow,  some  read 
slow;  some  mean  to  read  but  don*t  read; 
and  some  neither  read  nor  mean  to  read,  but 
borrow  to  leave  you  an  opinion  of  their 
sagacity.  I  must  do  ray  money-borrowing 
friends  the  justice  to  say,  that  there  is  no- 
thing of  this  caprice  or  wantonness  of  aliena- 
tion in  them.  When  they  borrow  my  money 
they  never  Jail  to  make  use  of  it** 

It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  how  much  he  did 
in  the  way  of  lending  money.  With  his 
limited  income,  the  constant  expenses  of  his 
poor  sbter's  illnesses,  his  own  hospitality, 
wbicii,  though  simple,  seems  to  have  been 
unbounded — bewitcned  by  a  fatal  habit  be- 
sides, which  commonly  keeps  men  poor,  he 
seems  always  to  have  had  money  to  spare. 
He  never,  as  his  firiend  assures  us,  exceeded 
his  income-^ when  EGantiest-*-bv  a  shilling; 
he  had  always  a  reserve  for  Mary*s  periods 
of  seclosion,  and  something  in  hand  beside 
for  a  friend  in  need.  S^e  of  hie  least 
worthy  literary  as.-^ociates  seem  to  have  taken 
undue  advanti^e  of  bis  kind  and  easy  tem- 
per, importuning  him  for  assistance  in  the 
difSicttltiee  their  own  folly  had  brought  them 
into ;  and  he  {^ve,  even  when  quite  aware 
that  he  was  doing,  them  no  good  by  his  com- 
pliance.   **  Ueaveny**  he  would  say,  V  does 


not  owe  me  sixpence  for  all  1  have  given,  or 
lent  (as  they  call  it)  to  such  importunity  ;  f 
only  gave  it  because  J  could  not  bear  to 
refuse  it,  and  I  have  done  no  good  by  my 
weakness.**  He  did  not  wait  to  be  asked 
when  be  thought  his  real  friends  needed  his 
a--sistance,  but  would  press  loans  of  £50  or 
£100  up<)n  them,  keeping  that  sum  tor  days 
in  his  pocket,  waiting  for  a  favorable  mo- 
ment, when  .be  might  assure  them  of  his 
difficulty  of  disposing  of  a  liUle  money^ 
stammering  out,  /*  I  don*t  know  what  to  uo 
with  it^pray  take  it — pray  use  it — you  wiU 
do  me  a  kindness  if  you  will** 

Our  business  being  only  with  Lamb  him* 
self,  we  pass  over  an  account  by  the  editor 
of  some  of  his  more  distinguished  friends—- 
Hazlitt,  Godwin,  Tht>lwall,  &c,  &.c.,  —  a 
dangerous  brotherhood,  disputers  of  creeds, 
and  sturters  of  *'  new  theories,'*  in  morals, 
religion,  and  politics.  Their  tacit  influence 
must  have  been  injurious  to  Lamb*s  tone  of 
mind,  aud  no  doubt  contributed  towards  that 
deadness  to  religious  truth  which  seems  to 
have  invaded  has  later  yeara  But  their 
ppeculatioos  were  rather  tolerated  than  en- 
tered into,  much  less  shared  by  him.  We 
are  earnestly  assured  that  for  the  new  theo- 
ries of  morals  which  gleamed  out  in  the  con- 
versation of  some  of  his  friends,  he  had  no 
sympathy;  that  never,  either  in  writing  or 
in  i«peecb,  did  he  purposely  confound  good 
with  evil;  and  though  in  his  boundless  in- 
dulgence to  the  perversities  and  faults. of 
those  whom  long  familiarity  bad  endeared  to 
him,  he  did  not  suflfer  their  frailties  to  impair 
his  attachment  to  the  individuals,  he  never 
palliated  the  frailties  themselvea 

Seijeant  Talfourd  also  describes  with  in- 
teresung  minuteness  the  '*two  circles  of  rare 
enjoyment,**  which  were  at  Uiat  time  open 
to  men  of  letters,  distinguished  by  points  (^ 
resemblance,  and  of  dintirence  so  striking, 
as  to  make  them  fit  subjects  for  comparison 
— the  Saturday  dinners  at  Holland  JEIouse, 
the  Wednesday  suppers  of  '*  the  Lambs**  at 
the  Temple.  The  luxury  of  Holland  House, 
the  high-bred  courtesy  of  the  hosts,  the 
splendor  of  the  entertainment,  the  rank  of 
the  guests,  the  political  impor.uuice  of  some, 
the  literary  reputation  of  others,  evidently 
made  a  great  impressbn.  There  is  consid- 
erable unction  in  the  description,  though 
tempered  by  a  certain  tone  of  moralizing. 

**All  are  assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
enjoyment;  the  anxieties  of  the  minister, 
the  feverish  struggles  of  the  partisan,  the 
silent  toils  of  the  artist  or  critic,  are  finit'hed 
for  the  week ;  professboal  and  literary  jeal- 
ousies are  hushed;  sickness,  decrepitude, 
and  death,  are  silently  voted  shadows ;  and 
the  brilliant  assemblage  is  prepareid  to  exer* 
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ciee  to  the  higheft  degree  the  extraordinary 
privilege  of  mortals,  to  live  in  the  knowledge 
of  mortality  Withtnit  its  consciousness;  to 
peoiile  the  present  hour  with  delifrhts,  as  if 
a  man  lived  and  laughed,  and  enjoyed  this 
world  forever.  Every  appliance  or'  physical 
luxury  which  the  mo^t  delicate  art  can  sup- 
ply, attends  on  each ;  every  faint  wish  which 
luxury  creates  is  anticipated;  the  noblest 
and  most  gracious  countenance  in  the  world 
smiles  over  the  happiness  it  is  diffusing,  and 
redoubles  it  by  cordial  invitations  and  en- 
couraging words,  which  set  the  humblest 
stranger  guest  at  perfect  eai^e.  As  the  din- 
ner merges  into  the  dessert,  and  the  pttnset 
casts  a  richer  glow  on  the  branches,  still  or 
lightly  waving  in  the  evening  light,  and  on 
the  scene  within,  the  harmony  of  all  sensa- 
tions becomes  more  perfect ;  a  delighted  and 
delighting  chuckle  invites  attention  to  some 
joyous  sally  of  the  riche^t  intellectual  wit, 
reflected  in  the  faces  of  all,  even  to  the 
ftvorite  page  in  green,  who  attends  his  mis- 
tress witn  duty  liae  that  of  the  antiane  world ; 
the  choicest  wines  are  enhanced  in  their 
liberal,  but  temperate  use,  by  the  viKta  opened 
in  Lord  HoUanas  tale  of  bacchanalian  even- 
ings at  Brookes*,  with  Fox  and  Sheridan, 
when  potations  deeper  and  more  serioas 
rewarded  the  statesman's  toils,  and  shortened 
his  days;  until  at  length  the  serener  plea- 
sure of  conversation,  of  the  now  carelessly 
scattered  groups,  is  enjoyed  in  that  old,  long, 
unrivalled  library,  in  which  Addison  drank, 
and  mused,  and  wrote ;  where  every  living 
grace  attends,  *  and  more  than  echoes  talk 
along  the  walla.'** 

From  this  picture,  a  very  Rubens  for  gor- 
geousiiess,  we  turn  to  the  Rembrandt  hues 
of  the  Temple — the  old  furniture,  the  smoky 
walls,  and  the  bright,  winter  fire  of  the 
Lamba*  chambers.  The  hearth  is  swept,  the 
whist  tsbles  are  spread,  all  things,  in  spite 
of  the  dinginess^  wear  an  air  of  omntort, 
and  that  great  equalizer  of  mere  external 
diatinctions-^e  salt  of  all  entertainments — 
a  heartv  welcome,  awaits  the  guests.  There 
assemble,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  poets, 
authors,  critics,  actors,  philosophers,  politi- 
cians, dreamers ;  some  who  come  to  talk,  and 
some  to  listen,  and  each  in  their  dejpartment 
knowing  his  place,  and  all  there  lor  enjoy- 
ment, nappity,  people  can  enjoy  themselves 
without  eveiy  appliance  of  physical  luxury ; 
and  for  want  of  the  **  delicate  art**  of  Hol- 
land Hou^e,  and  the  intellectual  page  in 
green,  Becky,  who  spreads*  the  side  table 
with  a  liberal  supply  of  cold  meat,  heaps  of 
smoking  potatoes,  and  'vast  jugs  of  porter, 
does  very  well.  It  roust  be  a  melancholy 
thought  to  a  ehrf'de'Cttinnet  if  be  has  ever 
tune' to  think,  that  people  can  Inaniriate  m 


suoh  barbarian  entertainm«*nts  as  these.  Miss 
Lamb  gliding  about,  setting  her  guesta  at 
ease,  listening,  pressing  the  hungry  or  more 
timid  to  partake  of  her  good  cheer,  is  a  tuU 
equivalent  for  her  titled  rival ;  and  hf*r  hos- 
pitable solicitations  seem  to  have  been  as 
efiectual;  for  talking  makes  most  people 
hungry,  especially  wh'ere  they  are  put  upon 
their  mettle,  and  called  on  to  do  their  best. 
The  hot  water  **and  its  accompaniments**  ap- 
pear ;  whist  relaxes,  and  tlie  talk  thickens ; 
Lamb  begins  to  stammer  out  puns  **  suggest- 
ive of  wiisdoro,*'  snd  to  delight  his  hearers 
by  those  alternations  between  the  intense 
and  the  grotesque ;  eccentric  bursts  of  wild 
mirth,  changing  suddenly  from  the  serious  to 
the  iarcical,  which  seem  to  have  been  the 
characteristics  of  his  conversation.  *<His 
whim,**  however,  it  was  said  of  him,  **  al- 
most always  bordered  upon  wisdom,  his  seri- 
ous conversation,  like  nis  serious  writmgs, 
WHS  the  best  No  one  ever  stammered  out 
suoh  fine,  piquant,  deep,  eloquent  things  in 
half4-doaen  sentences ;  his  jests  scalded  like 
tears,  and  he  probed  a  question  with  a  play 
upon  words.**  This  is  better  than  Lord 
Holland's  bacchanalian  stories.  There  is 
certainly  something  more  of  freedom,  hearti- 
ness, and  comfltrr,  in  the  idea  of  these 
Wednesday  evenings,  than  in  their  aristo- 
cratic Saturday  rivals.  They  are  pleasanter 
to  the  fancy,  more  a  flow  or  soul.  Luxury, 
refined  to  the  eye,  has  a  touch  of  sensuality 
to  the  ear;  the  simpler  fare  has  the  advan- 
tage in  description;  it  is  impossible  to  set 
the  mind  in  the  same  way  upon  it ;  it  would 
be  easier  to  enter  into  a  jest  or  a  new  idea, 
while  partaking  of  these  primitive  viands, 
than  the  elaborate  entreeM  of  the  other  ban- 
quet, which  for  their  appreciation  demand  a 
fiiller  and  more  engrowing  attention.  Yet, 
in  the  partaker  of  the  Holland  House  festivi- 
ties, we  can  imagine  a  wavering  judgment. 
A  perfect  dinner  leaves  (as  is  evidently  the 
case  in  this  instance)  a  memory,  a  fragrance 
behind  it,  which  hangs  around  the  broken 
vase  of  pleasure,  and  which  time  even  cannot 
destroy.  It  is,  we  confess,  easy  todespise  a  din- 
ner in  description,  but  philosopher  itself  might 
have  been  put  to  the  proof  had  it  been  there. 
LamlH  at  least,  would  have  enjoyed  his 
own  circle  best  The  luxurious  on  a  lam 
scale,  would  have  oppressed  him  like  the 
future  he  so  much  feared.  All  pleasure 
with  him  must  wear  a  domestic  impress; 
something  of  the  homely,  though  not  inele- 
gant, was  needfiil  to  keep  his  nervous  shiver- 
ing spirit  warm.  The  net  was  horoespon, 
not  goMeo,  which  held  him  down  to  earth. 
That  beloved  sister,  those  sympathizing 
friends,  the  old  femiliar  fitces,  the  whif^t 
table,  with  **  the  rigor  of  the  jjame,**  and  all 
its  friendly  bickerings;  the  social  intercoorse, 
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the  wit,  the  j«»t,  the  banter,  these  alto^her 
SMtiafied  hiin,  and  he  shrank  from  higher 
thiiig|asa  child  tremblen  at  a  ghost  story 
told  on  a  winter  ni^sht,  to  whom  everything 
beyond  that  glowing  hearth  and  that  cbeerfal 
crowding  circle  seems  dark  and  vague,  and 
peopled  with  gathering  unknown  terrors,  till 
the  fliiDple  homely  comfort  of  the  present 
scene  gmins  an  undue,  strange  fascinatinn, 
not  so  much  for  its  own  delights  as  for  what 
it  hides.  This  **  social  comparison**  is  in 
both  eases  a  melancholy  one.  The  spirit  of 
the  one  circle  was  to  defy  the  future ;  of  the 
ocher,  to  shut  the  eyes  to  it  Both  scenes  of 
pleasore^clung  to  so  eagerly,  enjoyed  so 
reeolutely—have  passed  away. 

In  his  summary  of  Lamb's  character,  his 
mfl^tioDate  bioj^rapher  is  tempted  to  pslliate 
some  errors  and  peculiarities — to  speak  'of 
them  in  the  mildest  phrase— on  the  ground 
of  the  constitutional  tendency  once  mani- 
fested having  perroanentW  affi;cted  the  con- 
strucUoo,  as  it  were,  of  his  mind — not  his 
reason,  which  ever  after  remained  clear  and 
unclouded,  but  —  the  framework  through 
which  it  acted ;  and  we  own  it  is  an  appeal 
to  which  we  are  disposed  to  listen. 

His  were  no  ordinary  troubles,  and  the 
sensitiveneM  of  his  nature  inclined  him  to  be 
keenly  impressed  bv  them.  The  recollection 
of  what  bod  once  befallen  himself— the  con- 
stant apprehension  of  a  return  of  his  sister's 
malady  —  the  sudden  demands  sometimes 
made  upon  his  ener  y— the  presiding  "  giant 
sorrow**  lowering  over  his  happiest,  brightest 
hours— a  roan  under  so  awful  a  discipline 
cannot  remain  like  his  fellow9.  Where  he 
ikils  be  will  be  weaker  than  other  men,  where 
he  endures  he  will  have  a  strength  beyond 
theira  As  he  says  of  the  **  Mariner**  con* 
Tenant  with  the  supernatural,  he  must  needs 
acquire  a  »trange  cast  of  ^rase,  answering 
to  the  strangeness  of  the  trials  he  has  under- 
gone ;  he  will  not  see  things  under  our  light ; 
what  startles  us  as  a  new  or  a  false  juxtapo- 
sttkm  will  be  natural  to  him,  accustomed  to 
strange  transitions  and  conjunctions;  hope- 
less^ or  terror -Btnick,  he  may  sometimes  yield 
to  temptations  which  we  spurn,  and  in  the 
midst  of  our  triumphs  rise  to  a  height  of 
which  we  are  incapable. 

We  wnnld  not  palliate  Charles  Ijamb*s 
errors;  he  had  faults,  indeed,  beyond  any 
one*s  will  to  excuse.  But  who,  after  know- 
ing all,  but  most  feel  tenderly  towards  him, 
piling  him  Ibr  bis  trials,  reverencing  him 
tW  his  heroic  self-<levoiion,  grieving  over  his 
^tilings— not  excusing  his  frailties,  but  thank- 
ful lo  Heaven,  whidi  has  imposed  on  us  a 
lighter  burden,  and  mercifully  bestowed  on 
us  helps  and  guidance,  which  from  him  were, 
in  God's  inscrutable  providence,  apparently 
Withheld. 


OLD  MAIDS. 

OS  A  MIBTAKB  ABOUT  MARKIAOE. 
■Y  MBS.  m,  m,  BALL. 

When  I  was  a  little  girl,  1  was  a  ftt,  merry, 
jolly  dumplinff,  as  happy  as  the  day  was  long. 
Everybody  pinched  my  red  cheeks,  and  I 
waddled  about  with  my  doll  in  my  plump 
nrros,  finding  fun  in  everything,  and  fully  be- 
lieving that  my  doll  was  as  sensible  as  my- 
self; and  perhaps  she  was  almobt  Bet 
though  I  had  a  natural  antipathy  to  a  spelling 
book,  and  no  fondness  for  spending  a  king 
summer's  afternoon  in  poking  a  needle  in 
and  out  of  a  bit  of  calico^  though  I  considered 
patchwork  all  ibolishnes?,  and  gussets  as  ut- 
ter superfluities,  though  I  was  called  a  sim- 
pleton for  asking  my  mother  why  she  cut 
cloth  up  and  then  sewed  it  together  again, 
still,  I  was  fond  of  picking  up  ideas  after  my 
own  fashion.  When  the  wise  people  around 
me  supposed  I  was  thinking  of  nothing  but 
my  play,  mv  two  little  ears  were  opened  to 
every  word  spoken  in  my  bearing.  And 
many  was  the  word  impressed  on  my  roeuiory 
which  the  speaker  forgot  next  moment  The 
talk  around  me  was  my  real  education,  as  it 
is  of  all  children,  send  them  to  what  school 
you  may. 

When  I  was  ten  Tears  old,  I  had  one  si^ 
ter,  aged  fifteen,  and  another  seventeen,  and 
as  usual  with  girls  at  that  age,  they  had  a  set 
of  cronies,  some  very  like,  a!nd  some  quite  un- 
like them  in  character.  One  afternoon,  as  I 
was  tending  my  doll  Ophelis,  who  was  sick 
in  bed,  I  heard  a  brisk  discussion  among 
these  girls,  which,  I  may  almost  say,  decided 
ray  fkte  ibr  life. 

The  great  words  that  caught  my  attention 
came  from  an  animated,  romantic  girt  of  six- 
teen, scolding  because  the  heroine  of  a  novel 
she  had  just  read  was  left  unmarried  at  the 
end  of  the  story.  What  surprise  was  ex- 
pressed at  this  catastrophe — what  indigna- 
tion. 

One  of  my  sisters  did  not  seem  to  sympa- 
thize with  this  burst  of  disapprobation,  and 
then  came  the  pithy  qoestkm,  **  What,  would 
you  be  willing  to  die  an  old  maid?**  Mary 
said  very  quietlv,  ~  Yes^"  and  sister  Ellen 
added,  ••  So  would  I.** 

Then  such  looks  of  amassment  and  incre- 
dulitv!  **You  can't  mean  what, yon  say,** 
cried  one.  **  If  I  did  not  know  yon  too  well 
to  think  you  a  hyprocrite,— **  said  another. 
Why  it  was  meant  that  all  women  shouM  be 
married !  exclaimed  a  third.  **  Then  why  are 
they  not  all  married  1"  asked  Mary,  with  her 
usual  simplicity. 

Eager  and  hot  grew  the  controversy,  and 
I  lost  not  a  word,  while  Ophelia  lay  flat  on 
her  back,  her  stiff,  kid  arms  sticking  out,  and 
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her  croup  quite  forgotten.  Then  first  did  I 
take  notice  of  that  terrible  combination  of 
monody Uablee,— "Old  Maid."  In  how  many 
different  tones  of  contempt,  dread,  and  depre- 
cation, did  1  hear  ii  uttered  by  thooe  juvenile 
voiceii!  What  anecdotes  came  forth  about 
cross  old  maids,  and  fidgety  old  maids,  and 
ugly,  and  dressy,  and  learned,  and  pious,  and 
flirting,  and  mischief-making  old  maid& 
Never  did  a  bevy  of  regular  fifly-year-old 
spinsters  utter  so  much  scandal  m  one  atler- 
Doon  as  was  poured  forth  by  theee  blooming 
young  creatures.  Two  or  three  friends  of 
my  mother's,  whom  1  had  always  cherished 
in  innocent  affection,  because  they  talked  so 
pleasantly,  and  were  so  kind  to  me,  now  ap- 
.peared  like  new  personages.  **  Miss  Z.  was 
80  ugly,  she  never  could  have  had  an  ofier  !^ 
**  Miss  Y.  dressed  so  shabby,  and  wore  green 
spectacles  to  look  literary."  And  ''  Miss  X. 
was  for  ever  talking  about  Sunday-school  and 
flociety  meetings,"  and  so  oa. 

You  may  be  sure  that  the  next  time  these 
ladies  came  to  our  house,  1  scanned  very 
closely  the  face  of  Miss  21,  a  face  I  had  al- 
ways loved  before;  but  now  I  saw  that  it  was 
exceedingly  plain.  I  looked  hard  at  Miss  Y.*s 
drab-coloured  bonnet  and  ^hawl,  perceived 
that  thej  were  old-fashioned  and  ordinary, 
and  that  her  green  spectacles  looked  pedant- 
.ory.  Then  Miss  X.,  beside  wbopi  I  had  al- 
ways squeezed  in  upon  the  sofa,  encouraged 
by  her  kindly  smile  and  delighted  with  her 
conversation, — ^how  uninteresting  she  had 
become !    They  were  all  old  maids ! 

It  must  be  observed  that  my  sisters — right 
ffood«  sensible,  domestic  girls  they  were — 
Bad  no  part  in  this  bewilderment'  of  my 

foung  ideas.  They  were  in  the  minority,  so 
took  it  for  granted  they  were  in  the  wrong. 
Besides,  what  children  are  ever  so  much  in- 
fluenced by  what  is  uttered  in  the  familiar 
voice  of  their  owa  family*  as  by  the  words  of 
comparative  stranffers  !  Take  care  of  what 
you  say  at  a  frieniTs  house,  with  the  young 
folks  catching  up  evey  random  sentiment 
you  drop.  AUny  a  judiisiQUS  mother's  morn- 
ing exhprtauon  has  been  blown  to  the  moon 
by  some  (ight  remark  from  a,  dinner  guest, 
who  did  not  alter, all  mean  to.give  his  real 
opinion*  or  whose  opinion  wm  not  wnrth  hav- 
ing. 

And  now,  I  assure  you,  my  education  went 
on  rapidly.  It  is  perfectly  marvellouis,  in  how 
many  ways,  and  by  what  different  sorts  of 
people,  a  yoeng  gicl  is  taught  that  it  is  a 
terrible  thing  to  be  an  old  maid.  Fools  nev- 
er show  their  folly  more  than  in  their  hack- 
neyed jests  upon  this  topic ;  but  what  shall 
we  say  of  the  wise  folks  who  sin  almost  as 
often  in  the  same  way  1  What  shall  we  say 
of  the  refinement  of  him  who  is  gentlemanly 
ia  thought  and  expression  on  all  subjecta  but 


this?  of  the  humanity  and  chivalry  of  him  who 
assails  the  defenceless— of  the  justice  of  him 
who  taxes  a  class  with  the  fkults  of  individu* 
als,  and  wounds  with  that  meanest  oAweap- 
ons — a  sneer — or  of  tne  Christianity  of  him 
who  indirectly  censures  and  ridicules  one  of 
the  arrangments  of  Providencel 

1  learned  my  lesson  thoroughly,  for  it  came 
to  me  in  some  shape  every  week.  I  read  it 
in  every  novel  and  newspaper,  and  heard  it 
from  every  lip.  The  very  men  who  spoke 
truth  and  sense  on  the  subject,  eometimee 
neutralized  it  b^  an  idle  jest,  in  a  moment  of 
levity,  and  the  jest  drove  out  the  truth  from 
my  young  heart  At  eighteen,  I  lived  only 
for  the  ignoble  purpoee--I  cannot  bear  to  say 
^f  getting  married;  but  what  could  have 
been  the  ruling  passion  of  one  who  had  been 
thought  by  society  to  dread  celibacy  worse 
than  death  1  1  dare  say  I  betrayed  it  in  the 
ball-room,  in  the  street,  everywhere.  I  dare 
say  I  was  daily  laughed  at. 

At  last,  quaking  on  the  verge  of  six-and- 
twenty,  I  had  an  offer— a  most  absurd  one.  I 
was  SIX  years  older  than  my  lover,  had  ten 
times  as  much  sense,  probably,  except  on  one 
point.  I  knew  that  he  was  **  rather  wild,"  as 
the  gentle  phrase  goes.  In  short,  I  neither 
loved  nor  respected  him,  bqt  I  was  willing 
to  marry  him,  because  then  I  should  be  Mrs. 
Somebody,  and  should  not  be  an  old  maid. 

My  parents  said  **No,"  positively.  Of 
courise  I  thought  them  unreasonable  and  cru- 
el, and  made  myself  very  miserable.  Still, 
it  was  something  to  have  had  **  an  c^r,"  of 
any  kind,  and  my  lips  were  not  hermetically 
sealed.  I  had  several  confidants,  who  took 
care  that  all-  my  acquaintance  should  know 
the  comfortable  fact  that  I  had  refused  Mr.  S. 

I  went  on  with  increasing  uneasiness  a 
few  years  longer,  not  seeking  how  to  be  use- 
ful, or  trying  to  find  out  for  what  good  pur^ 
pose  I  was  made.  Neither  was  J  looking 
for  a  companion  who  could  sympathize  with 
my  better  aspirations,  and  elevate  my  whole 
chiiiracter,  for  I  had  no  right  views  of  mar- 
riage. I  was  simply  gazing  about  in  anxious 
suspense  upon  every  unmarried  man  of  my 
acquaintance,  for  one  who  would  lift  me  out 
of  that  dismal  Valley  of  Humiliation  into 
which  I  felt  myself  descending.  Had  I  met 
Apojyou  himself  there,  with  me  queation  on 
his  lip?,  I  believe  1  should  have  said  *'  Vea." 

At  thirty-eix  I  wore  more  pink  ribbons 
than  ever,  was  seen  everywhere  that  a  re- 
spectable woman  could  go,  wondered  why 
girls  went  into  company  so  voung,  fbuiid  I 
was  growing  sharp-raced  and  aharp-spoken, 
and  was  becoming  old-ma;dish  in  the  worst 
sense  of  the  word,  because  i  waa  an  old  maid 
against  my  will.  I  forgot  that  voluntary 
celibacy  never  affecta  the  temper. 

My  sisters,  be  it  remembered,  were  Mm 
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tho  L  Tlwy,  loo»  wwe  m§flie.  Bat  Uioy 
Ittd  liv«d  motedoiMiiic  livet  than  1,  bad  read 
fewar  worlia  of  fictioiH  had  been  coltivatmg 
their  own  naturaa,  and  aeekinir  to  make  every 
body  anmnd  them  happy.  And  everybody 
reverenoed  them,  and  loved  to  look  upon 
their  open,  pleaaant  coontenaocea— 1  mean 
everybody  worth  pleaain^^— and  they  were 
very  happy. 

At  kat  oar  good  parenta  died,  and  left  each 
efwalit  e  independence;  Within  a  year  I 
waa  married. 

1  waa  married  ibr  my  money.  That  waa 
ten  years  ago,  and  they  have  been  ten  yean 
of  purgatory.  I  have  had  bad  luck  aa  a  wife, 
ibr  my  buaband  and  1  haveaearcely  one  taate 
in  common. 

I  never  tee  my  plump,  happy  aiatera,  and 
then  glance  in  the  mirror  at  my  own  cada- 
.verooa,  long  dolefnl,  viaage,  without  wiahing 
mvaelf  an  old  maid.    I  do  it  every  day  of  my 

Yet  half  of  my  aex  marry  aa  I  did— not 
fir  love,  bet  for  fear  of  dying  old  maida. 

They  have  their  rewara.  And  they  whoae 
idle  tongnea  create  thit  misehicvoos  fear; 
and  tboa  make  ao  moch- domestic  misery, 
have  their  responsibility. 


THE  APPEAL  TO  HEAVEN. 

L4Tn  in  the  fell  of  1890»  Grand  Prairie,  in 
lUinoia,  waa  homed  over  one  night,  and  an 
immebae  amount  of  damage  dboe  to  the 
farmera  living  in  and  along  ita  edge.  Nu- 
meroos  fences  were  destroyed;  and  cropa  of 
eom  ready  for  gathering,  were  laid  waate ; 
while  niimberlees  staelto  of  grain  and  bay, 
pnt  up  for  the  winter's  oae,  were  set  on  fire, 
and  bomt  to  the  ground.  The  havoc  was 
worse  boeaose  of  the  conflagration  coming 
suddenly  and  ^aite  unexpectedly,  aa  when 
the  night  eame  no  fire  was  discernible,  and 
each  bumtngs  were  invariably  perceivable 
knw  before  night  set  in,  warning  the  fermers 
lo  be  preparA.  But  the  evening  of  this 
eataatrophe,  when  the  aan  went  Oown  and 
darkneas  covered  the  prairie,  no  smoke  aroae 
from  the  southern  edge  of  the  plain,  nor 
conkl  any  lurid  glare  be  aeen  resting  upon 
the  sky,  to  ineate  that  the  graas  was  on  fire— 
and  as  it  generally  took  a  whole  night  for 
the  fiamea  to  cross  the  prairie,  all  the  farm- 
era  living  on  the  northern  edge  retired  to 
bed  in  apparent  aeeurity.  Bet  in  the  middle 
of  tlie  nij^ht  many  of  them  were  aroused  to 
find  their  fences  on  fire,  their  babiutions 
aurroonded  by  flames,  and  in  aome  inataaces, 
even  the  honsee  in  a  bright  blasja,  firom  which 
Ihey  with  diflienlty  eaeaped  alive.  A  former 
wbese  family  waa  compeeed  ef  a  wife  mmI  eo- 
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ly  daughter,  the  hitter  aooM  seventeen  ye 
of  age,  who  reaided  some  six  miles  in  the  prai> 
rie,  had  hia  hooae  deatrayed,  while  himaelf 
perished  in  the  rainsi  The  daughter  was 
saved  by  the  daring  energieeof  a  young  man 
named  Clyde,  who  discovered  the  fire,  and 
arrived  just  in  time  to  tear  her  firom  the 
building  ere  the  roof  fell  in. 

The  morning  after  the  conflagrHtion,  the 
inbabitanU  of  the  little  village  of  Blufllon, 
situated  on  the  edge  of  the  plam,  were  set  in 
commotion  by  rumors  of  the  fire  being  the 
work  of  some  heartless  scoundrel,  who  had 
thus  gratified  hia  malice  on  aome  individual 
by  injuring  the  whole  coomiunity.  Theae 
rumora  at  length  became  a  fixed  fact;  aa 
about  ten  o'clock,  a  man  named  Gray,  a  ro- 
ving character,  with  no  ostensible  mesne  of 
a  livehood,  appeared  before  the  Squire  of  the 
villiage,  and  stated  that  he  wished  a  warrant 
iasoed  for  the  apprehension  of  David  Clyde, 
for  aetting  the  orairie  on  fire  the  previous 
evening,  by  wbicnso  much  waste  of  property 
and  wanton  sacrifice  of  lives  had  occoned. 

This  warrant  waa  issoed,  and  placed  in  the 
handaof  a  constable  kr  aerving;  and  while 
thia  official  waa  abaent  in  search  of  Clyde, 
the  young  man  himaelf  came  into  the  Squire's 
office,  ami  entered  a  like  complaint  against 
Gray,  but  waa  informed  that  Gmy  bad  first 
appeared,  and  obtained  a  warrant  for  hia  ar- 
rest, whieb  waa  in  the  handa  of  the  consta- 
ble.  . 

He  seemed  taken  back  when  he  waa  first 
informed  of  this,  but  promising  the  Squire  he 
would  be  present  at  one  o'cbck,  that  after^ 
noon,  he  departed.  Word  was  sent  to  Gray 
to  be  present  at  the  appointed  time,  and  aa 
the  caae  waa  an  unoaual  one,  the  room  of  the 
justice  waa  crowded  to  hear  the  sUtement  of 
the  twa 

<iray's  stoij  waa  short  He  swore  that, 
having  a  wolAtmp  aet  aome  distance  out  in 
the  prairie,  he  had  taken  op  lodginga  near  by 
it  the  night  of  the  fire^  and  about  twelve 
o'clock  he  waa  aroused  by  the  snarlee  of  a 
wolf  which  he  had  caught  in  a  trap^  He 
rose  to  go  to  it,  when  be  discovered  a  sain 
near  by,  who  diemoonted  from  hia  steed,  drew 
oot  a  ateel  flint,  and  tinder,  from  his  pocket* 
and  atriking  a  light,  thrust  it  into  the  grass, 
which  instantly  blaxed  up,  and  favored  fay  a 
strong  southern  wind,  sped  away  towards  the 
settlement,  and  m  the  exact  direotioQ  of  Mr. 
Fisber'a  house.  ^Tbat  the  horseman,  whom 
he  recQignised  as  Mr.  Clyde,  then  mounted 
his  horse  and  rode  away. 

Thia  atatement  had  been  listened  te  with 
breathless  attentkm,  and  aa  Gray  had  deliv- 
ered it  apparently  in  a  cool  and  truthful  ma»- 
ner,  it  had  considerable  weight  upon  the 
nndienee.  But  it  produeed  no  eflKt  unou 
Davnl  Clyd^    The  fealune  of  the 
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•MB  wvreMeahiiw  ev«r,  and  hw  coimtefip- 
mnoe  underwent  no  charf  e  diiriDg  tbe  recittl 
of  Gray.  When  the  latter  waa  done,  bearone 
10  hie  feet  and  exclaimed : 

**  My  matementeof  the  facte  aa  they  oeour^ 
iped  upon  the  eTenin^^  ofthe  rooat  deplorable 
iire  will  be  more  minute  than  that  ot  my  ac- 
cuaer,  and  will  acoupy  more  time;  bat  I  hope 
th4t  not 'only  the  Juadoe,  but  the  audience 
will  lialen  patiently  to  what  I  have  to  any. 
It  m  well  known  to  many  here,  that  t  have  a 
brother  reaidin^  in  Walnut  Grove,  and  upon 
the  night  of  the  (ire,  I  was  retorningfrom  a 
Ttait  U>  him.  When  about  ten  milea  the  oth- 
er aide  of  Mr.  Fiaher'a,  as  I  waa  riding  lei- 
enrelf  along,  I  aaw  a  man  a  short  diatanee 
ahead  of  me,  kneeling  by  the  road  aide,  and 
apparently  endeavoring  to  light  a  fire  with 
Meel  and  tinder.  I  started  my  herae  into  a 
gallop,  at  the  inatant  giving  a  about,  and  the 
man  aprung  to  hie  feet,  but  dropped  a  burn- 
ing lock  ofgraaa  ae  he  did  an,  into  the  prairie, 
the  dry  hay  of  whieh  waa  inacantly  in  a 
Masse. 

«4' Scoundrel  !*'*  I  exclaimed,  in  a  loud 
voice,  aa  I  came  eleae  to  him;  but  with  a 
ooerae  ha,  ha,  ha,  he  retorted--* 

^«DonH  be  angry,  Mr.  Clyde,  for  cfotting 
mad  won*t  Mop  the  fire.  I  gueaaoU  Fiaher'll 
eatch  it  to*night,  and  hia  haughty  daughter, 
tea'" 

«•  •  Villitn  I  you  ahall  tnewer  forathia,  I  re- 
plied, aa  1  turned  my  steed,  and  spurred  him 
after  the  rolling  flames,  iwhich  wnre  sweep- 
ing swiftly  away  before  n  strong  sooth  wind, 
and  rolling  on  in  the  direction  of  FktherV 
house.  In  vsin  I  urged  my  horse  to  hia  ut- 
most speed,  (or  the  crackMng  fire  spread  (ar 
ahead  of  me,  and  when  «ver  a  'mile  and  a 
half  difHant,  I  beheld  the  lurid  blaie  leap  the 
fence  like  a  stag- hound,  and  go  careering  on 
towarda  the  houae.  Almost  maddened  at  the 
sight,  I  goaded  my  gallant  horse,  who  bound- 
ed fofCh  like  the  wind,  but  when  still  half  a 
mite  from  the  building,  I  «aw  a  bright  aheet 
of  flame  arise  finom  the  roof,  and  became 
aware  that  the  house  wason  fire.  The  burn- 
ing prairie  had  made  it  as  light  as  day,  but; 
my  eye  mn  in  v«rn  >mroiind  the  premises  toi 
discover  a  tim^\%  petaon,  and  the  fearful! 
thought  flashed  imfaiftly  through  my  mind; 
that  the  (bmi)y  were  asleep  in  the  houae.  By 
the  time  I  reached  the  door  of  the  mansion, 
the  reof  was  in  one  lurid  gtare,  and  leaping 
'fttim  my  steed,  I  Idt  him  go,  and  throwing 
•my 'Whole  (brce  against  the  door,  borst  it  in. 
A  dense  volume  of  smoke  poured  out,  almost 
•snflbeating  me  for  a  moment,  but  regal ning 
-my  breath,  I  ascended  the  steps  to  the  second. 
^story.  y  A  door  was  visible  en  my  right  as  1' 
'Mkohed  the  'tnp,  and  it  required  all  my! 
weight  to'brshk  tt  4n;  but  when  I  did  so,  al 
JboMie  Ibmi  eMtited  lbt^md,wd  fdl4iittQ| 


my  arm*;  I  hastily  bore  her  down  atairs,  by 
this  time  covered  with  cinders  from  iiie  bemb 
ing  roof,  and  as  I  leaped  from  the  door-it  4ell 
in  wvh  a  ternble  crash,  showering  theaparks 
thickly  amend  me.  The  nefBon  i  had  reth 
cued  was  Mary  Fiaher,  ana  the  old  man  and 
his  wife  perished  in  the  flamea.  My  horse 
had  fled  in  alarm  from  the  spot,  and  ae  the 
nearest  neighbor  was  (bur  milea  distant,  we 
were  compelled  to  walk  it.  Day  broke  by 
the  time  we  reached  the  iMuae,  and  leaving 
the  diaconsrilate  girl  at  her  neighbor^  icane 
immediately  here,  and  Hound  I  was  too  late  to 
lay  my  accaaatkm  before  you  flrat.  Such  are 
the  facis  in  the  case,  although  they  are  esp- 
aotly  oppoaite  to  the  atatemehta  made  by  Mr« 
Gray." 

Clyde  had  delivered  hia  story  in  an  impres- 
eive  and  convincing  manner,  but  the  iustiefe 
waa  puzaled  which  of  the  two  he  should  be- 
lieve. The  advantage  lay  with  Gray,  as  he 
had  made  the  first  accusation,  and  the  atats- 
ment  of  Clyde  might  be  only  a  (ale  invented 
to  upaet  the  evidence  of  the  accuser.  Neitfi- 
er  had  proof,  as  no  one  else  saw  the  deed, 
and'the  tiquire  informed  them  that  tie  knew  of 
no  way  todiapoas^of  the  caae  impartially  ao^ 
lead  be  bound  them  both  over  to  the  eourt. 

To  this  Gray  strenuously  objected.  He 
had  appeared  and  accused  Clyde,  he  said,  that 
the  real  author  of  the  late  catastrophe  might 
be  justly  punished,  and  thought  that  to  bmd 
both  over,  would  have  an  efltci  in  detering 
othera  from  making  any  accusations  against 
malefbctors  fmm  their  own  knowledge,  nn« 
less  he  had  positive  proof  of  their  guilt.  He 
demanded  that  Clyde  should  be  held  to  bail 
and  not  himself. 

When  he  had  finished,  Clyde  once  moi^ 
got  up,  and  turning  to  the  Ju^ice  stated  that 
as  both  stood  without  witnesses,  and  conse- 
quently it  did  not  lay  in  his  power  to  tell  the 
guilty  one,  with  his  permission,  and  theoon- 
sent  of  Mr.  Gray,  he  wooM  propone  a  plan  bf 
whieh  he  hoped  the  matter  would  be  thor- 
oughly settled.  It  was  this :  **  There  is  an 
Infinite  Being,  eir,  who  rules  in  a  higher 
sphere,  than  ours,  and  to  whom  all  thinga  ai^ 
known,  hrom  whom  nothing  can  be  concealed. 
1  propose  to  Mr.  Gray,  that  we  both  make  an 
ap^l  to  Heaven,  and  let  the  God  of  the 
univene  deckle  upon  our  guilt  or  innoeence. 
I  feel  that  f,  sir,  am  not  s  malefactor  here, 
and  I  challenge  my  accueer,  in  tbe  presence 
ofthlseMidenoe,  to  accejit  my  propositioB." 

Clyde'ceased  speaking,  amid  an  utter  still- 
npm,  dorincr  which  he  became  the  centre  of 
all  erea.    Gray  also  arose  and  replied  : 

«'  I  will  consent  to  do  anything  which  the 
Sq^nre  says  is  right.'* 

**  1  oan  see  do  objection  to  Mr.  C1yde*snfl^r» 
akhough  I  do  not  soppnee  the  case  will  bb 
matevMy  ekeied  by  it,**  snd  tbe  Justice.  ' 
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••  Tb«n  let  Mm  g<o  on,  t«d  I  will  Mlow 
•uk ,**  •newered  Gray,  braaenlf . 

8lowly  Dtvid  Clyde  fell  apon  hb  bended 
toieee,  aod  reisiiig  hie  fece  end  eitne  towerds 
•»««ven,  uttered  emM  the  nioet*deeth«Mlie  eh 
lence  the  fbllowm;  eppeel : 

•^Gterael  Being  f  Thou  who  veetb  end 
knoweth  all  Niif%f^  and  who  can  only  tell  the 
ffttilt  of  us  two,  into  thy  hands  I  commit  my 
£inocence«  and  beseech  thee,  Almighty  God, 
if  i  am  guilty  of  the  crime  ot'  which  1  am  to- 
eoied  to  stnbe  me  dead  in  thie  then  moet 
blaaphemotts  appeal/* 

For  a  full  moment  after  he  had  finished, 
Clyde  renrained  upon  his  knees,  then  roee  to 
bis  feet,  and  with  fhlded  arms  gased  around 
iiim.  The  countenance  of  Gray  had  paled 
during  the  prayer  of  Clyde,  but  an  every  eye 
was  upon  him,  he  nerved  hiraeelf  to  the  task, 
•ad  alvo  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  with  a  IcHid 
«nd  harried  voice,  repeated  the  appeal,,  but 
when  he  came  to  the  word^  ** Almighty  God, 
if  I  am  guilty  of  the  crime  of  which  I  am 
aecneed,  to  strike  me  dead,**  his  %ce  became 
more  white,  and  he  fell  slowly  forward. 

The  stillness  which  reigned  at  that  awful 
moment  was  fbarfbl.  Not  a  sound  could  be 
heard  in  that  room,  and  it  seemed  as  if  every 
breath  was  hoi>bed,  so  deadly  silent  did  every 
penon  appear.  At  last  the  Justice,  who  had 
Dent  forward  to  gaze  upon  Gray,  motioned 
Ibr  a  constable  to  approach  and  turn  over  the 
body.  He  did  so,  and  every  eye  which  looked 
that  way,  beheld  the  icy  face  of  a  corpee,  and 
the  livid  hue  of  death  resting  npon  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  blasphemer. 

They  bore  forth  the  corpse,  and  buried  it 
in  silence  in  the  prairie;  and  to  this  day  the 
old  farmers  in  the  neighborhood  shudder  as 
ihey  recount  to  the  passing  traveller  that  an- 
swer of  ••  The  Appeal  to  Heaven.**— CWum- 
tian  and  Great  West. 


[Prom  the  DqbHn  tTnlferrity  Ha«aita«.] 

MY    FIRST   LEGACY. 

I  TBim  I  have  been  fated  to  behold  more 
of  the  bad  and  good  influences  of  money 
than  most  other  people  around  me  in  the 
world.  I  could  tell  strange  stories  of  a 
poverty-stricken  childhood ;  I  could  tell  of 
children  bom  to  parents  who  already  knew 
nothow  to.  procure  bread  for  their  own  neces- 
aities,  and  wondered  why  the  little  stranger 
was  not  sent  to  some  richer  place ;  I  could 
tell  of  the  writhinffs  and  agonies  of  poverty 
in  all  ages,  fiom  beTpIeas  babyhood  to  equally 
'helplew  old  age,  and  oaint  the  longings  for 
jQOn^y— the  unutterable  yeamir^g  wishes  and 
prayers  for  a  ffw  pieces  of  precious  metal, 
as  if  the  very  joys  of  heaven  were  bound  up 


with  these  comm.  Very  C'eat  nambem,! 
well  know,  moat  have  moch  of  the  aanae 
knowledge— the  sane  sorrowful  knowledge 
—in  this  age,  when  the  tastes  and  wants  of 
the  large  majority  ere  above  their  meaner 
bnt  1  have  been  particularly  doomed,  1  b^ 
lieve,  to  ►ee,  and  know,  and  feel,  the  deep 
evil.  In'  my  own  fortunes  I  have  experi- 
enced it  strongly,  and  ki  all  my  intercoane 
with  others,  in  the  course  of  a  somewhat 
extensive  acqiiaintanoe  with  the  world,  the 
same  wr«*tched  experiences  of  the  power  of 
nnoney  always  have  been  my  \oL 

I  have  but  to  look  musmgly  for  a  mctaeiA 
on  the  bright  fire  beside  roe,  which,  with 
many  other  luxuries,  I  now  at  laat  enjoy,  and 
I  can  sommon  up  fcenes  which  make  am 
shudder,  even  in  fancy,  to  behold  again. 
Fair  faces  are  there,  and  goodnoM  kxiks  from 
every  lineament^-gocdnees  and  beauty,  the 
two  glorious  anfrefa  of  heaven;  but  the 
temptoton  appears;  gold  glisters,  and  lalsQ- 
liood,  and  hanlnera  of  heart,  and  sin,  and 
guilt  have  come  to  the  fairest  mind  and  form. 
High  and  thoughtful  brows  are  there,  which 
seem  filled  wiih  their  own  most  mighty 
wealth  of  intelleet,  to  the  mter  exckfinn  of 
every  meaner  dream,  as  incapable  of  pro* 
ducing  the  lasting  happiness  which  is  the 
grand  aim  ot  homanitjr;  but  the  tempter 
comea-^ichea,  great  nches,  the  temptation 
to  some,  must  be  high,  and  the  intelleotnal 
natures  come  down  fiom  their  lofty  imagin- 
ingp,  and  struggle,  and  pant,  and  f  rann,  •and 
become  relKsh,  and,  perhsps,  unjost,  if  not 
base,  even  like  the  moetdegiaded  worshipper 
of  mammon ;  and  there,  too,  rise  before  me 
the  sallow  aspects  of  sickness^  and  the 
wrinkles  of  age,  and  the  dull,  dead  eyes^ 
which  are  closing  on  the  whole  world,  open 
wide,  and  sparkle  yet  with  suddan  kindtanf 
of  the  dying  cinders  of  life,  when  money, 
the  magics  1  w«iid,  is  mentioned,  and  tremb- 
ling hands,  which  many  years  have  shrivelled, 
stvetoh  eagetiT  forth,  as  if  from  ibe  ver^r 
touch  of  coined  gold  a  new  lifo  awoke  within 
— ^yes,  multitudes  of  such  figuaes,  and  foeea^ 
and  innumerable  scenes  in  which  they  have 
acted,  -seem  starting  again  into  existence 
around  me,  even  though  I  woold  ftin  never 
again  call  them  up.  But  here  and  there,  at 
kK>g  inter val^  are  some  brighter  things, 
vbione  of  some  few  who' have  been  tried  to 
the  utmoivt  and  remained  omempted  by  even 
the  most  powerful  infloeneee  of  gold  and  all 
its  glorious  dominion  over  earth;  and  on 
them  I  love  to  gaxe,  and  cherish  every  mem- 
ory in  which  they  live  and  move,  and  of  their 
strnggles  snd  final  triumphs  I  coukl  also 
record  much. 

The  brief  incident  I  am  now  about  to  re- 
late, is  connected  with  my  own  early  lifo, 
and  my  poraonal  •xperieoeee4)f  thQ  dangers 
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wid  evils  which  thtf  pnteevsion  of  money,  u 
well  as  the  want  of  it,  occasion. 

One  winter  evening,  nwny  winters  ago,  1 
lay  ill  of  a  slow  iisver  in  a  solitary  room  in  a 
lodffinff-bouse  in  London.  AI)  da^  long,  all 
night  long,  I  had  lain  there  without  one 
single  friend,  in  the  wide  bounds  of  London, 
to  sit  beside  me  for  even  a  single  hour,  and 
•ava  kind  word  of  hope  and  sympathy.  My 
relationa  were  all  in  another  country  ;  they 
did  not  even  know  of  my  illness ;  they  were 
thinking,  probably,  at  that  very  moment,  that 
I  was  becoming  famona  and  rich,  for  1  had 
left  them  with  high  expectations  of  the  glory 
and  money  1  should  win  in  the  literary  land 
of  London.  Glory  and  money  won  by  a  poor 
unfriended  writer,  who^  overrating  his  genius, 
plunged,  without  other  means  of  support  than 
bis  pen,  into  the  glutted  writing  market  of 
London— I  had  only  severely  injured  my 
constitution,  and  had  passed  two  years  in 
perpetual  dread  of  starvation. 

I  well  remember  how,  on  the  evening  in 
question,  I  raised  myself  for  a  moment  in 
my  sick  bed,  of  which  I  had  grown  sorely 
weary,  and  put  aside  the  curtain  which,  held 
up  by  a  worn,  ill-contrived  loop»  was  always 
-fidlin^  down,  and  closing  out  the  small 
quanlity  of  air  which,  from  the  thoutfand 
ehimney-tops  of  one  of  tbe  most  densely- 
inhabited  quarters  of  London,  entered  my 
small  attic  room.  I  think  at  this  moment  f 
«an  see  the  emaciated  arm  I  stretched  forth, 
as  I  thrust  back  the  old  curtain,  which  felt 
falling  to  pieces  even  with  the  touch  uf  my 
nerveless  fingers.  1  looked  out  on  the  little 
aged,  mean  table,  oo  which  my  medicines 
were  placed ;  and  a  candlestick,  containing 
one  of  the  smallest  ranks  of  candles ;  and 
the  walls,  whitewashed  at  some  remote 
period,  but  stamed,  crumbling,  and  cob- 
webbed  in  every  corner;  snd  the  floor 
broken,  oarpetlesa,  and  soiled ;  and  the  little, 
old,  rusty  grate,  and  two  ill-kept  cane  chairs, 
and  my  own  writing-desk,  filled  with  manu- 
scripts of  plays  of  all  descriptbns,  from  ex- 
treme tragedy  to  more  extreme  counedy,  for 
writroff  for  the  stage  had  been  my  aim  and 
my  failure.  I  looked  on  everything  apper- 
taining to  that  miserable  room,  and  tnen 
looked  up  to  heaven,  and  prayed  for  health, 
that  I  mi^ht  make^iew  and  wiser  ezertiims 
to  place  myself  in  a  better  fate,  for  my  mind 
haa  been  busy  acquiring  wisdom  during  the 
long  prostration  of  sickness. 

Then  I  listened  to  the  loud  street  noises, 
for  London  was  in  an  even  more  than  usually 
stirring  mood,  some  public  event  being  cele- 
brated —  some  thoumnds  of  active  men 
slaughtered  by  our  army  in  glorious  war,  if 
I  remember  rightly;  shouts  and  laughter, 
and,  at  interval,  the  noise  of  artillery,  with 
tlie  nagiog  of  beJlSb  ud  all  the  countless 


sounds  which  contribute  towards  making  the 
great  uproar  of  a  vast  rejoicing  city,  ascended 
up  to  me  in  my  lonely,  quiet  room.  At  first 
I  listened  with  a  feeling  of  gladness  at  all 
the  excitement,  while  everything  arwind  me 
was  so  monotonously  dull,  and,  for  one  dm^ 
ment,  the  languid  blood  rushed  with  more  of 
life  through  my  veins;  afterwards  1  became 
sick  at  heart,  when  I  thought  of  how  tlie 
world  always  went  on  bustling  and  mirthfu]}^ 
no  matter  how  many  poor  solitary  individual 
lay  in  helpless,  miserable  sickness,  even  in 
the  very  streets  and  pnblic  places  through 
which  ffay  processkMis  were  P^ing  in  niter 
forgetful ness,  apparently,  of  sufiSring  and 
death.  My  own  extreme  insignificance  was 
impressed  on  me  then  in  an  almost  over- 
whelming degree,  that  in  pernds  of  health 
no  neglect  from  the  world  could  ever  make 
me  f&dl ;  but  my  long  illness  liad  made  me 
weak  and  childlike.  The  extreme  dcpre»> 
Bwa  of  spirits  under  which  I  labored  brought 
on  a  kind  of  half  slumber,  in  which  I 
dreamed  that  1  was  in  the  last  agonies  of 
starvation. 

'  It  was  a  wonderfully  vivid  dream;  1  went 
distinctly  through  all  the  stages  of  dying 
from  hunger— 1  felt  the  first  sharp  gnawmgs 
— the  unendurable  longings  for  all  the  kinds 
of  food  I  particularly  relished,  evenf  one  of 
which  fancy  seemed  to  place  before  me  so 
pilpably  that  I  stretched  forth  my  handtii, 
always  endeavoring  to.  grasp  them— I  felt 
the  lever,  the  burning  thirst,  the  utter  pros- 
tration at  last,  with  an  intensity  that  actual 
experit-nce  could  hardly  do  much  more  than 
parallel,  and  all  the  time  i  was  alone,  with- 
out one  to  watch  or  tend  me— without  one 
wiio  might  chance  to  be  passing  by  to  pause 
and  pity  me. 

*•  A  letter  for  you,  I  say— do  you  hear  roel" 
The  sharp  voice  of  Mra  Savall,  my  land- 
lady, recalled  me  from  my  dream.  I  looked 
up,  and  saw  her  standing  over  me  with  a 
letter,  which  I  reached  for  eagerly,  as  tbe 
few  letters  I  received  from  home  were  the 
only  consolation  I  had  in  my  solitude.  Mrs. 
Savall  did  not  take  her  departure  immediate- 
ly, as  usual,  when  she  had  given  me  the 
letter;  she  stood  and  gazed  on  me  in  a  man- 
ner I  thought  annoy mff.  Her  face  was 
naturally  pretty  and  soft — ^I  thoo^t  it  in- 
dicative of^goodnera  and  kindness  m  a  high 
degree  when  I  saw  it  first  (So  it  was,  m- 
deed,  all  smiles  and  sweetness  as  long  as  I 
regularly  paid  mv  lodging  account ;  but  now 
I  was  two  whole  mmths  in  arrears,  snd  1 
had  learned  .that  Mrs.  Savall  had  one  fiiee 
for  those  who  had  money,  snd  another  for  the 
unfortunates  who,  like  myself;  had  none. 

''  I  want  to  know,**  she  said,  tartly  and 
decidedly,  **  when  you  are  going  to  pay  yotfr 
arrears  T---iit  is  two  good  months  due  now.*^ 
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T  looked  up,  eod  wondered  how  I  could 
'  ha>«  thougrht  that  faee  gentle  and  hand- 
e;  it  scowled  on  me  like  the  iroperFona- 
tion  of  hatred  and  malice.  I  knew  not  what 
to  My  to  her.  It  was  no  use  teliini^  that  f 
had  nnc  a  (iirthin^  in  the  world,  seeini^  that, 
to  ji>dge  from  her  looks,  she  was  well  aware 
^  it  already. 

**  Yott  muat  he  paid,**  I  said,  mechanically, 
opening  the  letter,  and  shifiing  my  poaitioo 
■earpr  the  light 

**  Must  be  paid,  indeed,  immediately,  I  say. 
We*ve  hard  times  of  it  now,  and  can*t  want 
oar  lawful  money  any  longer.  Savatrs  busi- 
neaa  is  gone  next  to  nothin?!  eo  you*ll  please 
make  it  convenient  to  let  us  have  the  money 
io  thiee  or  four  days  at  the  furthest** 

■*  I  shall  do  what  i  can,*'  I  answered,  k)ok- 
ing  at  the  letter,  and  perceivinff  that  the 
handwriting  was  new  to  me.  Where  could 
it  con^from  f  The  very  first  line  engrossed 
me  so  entirety  that  to  Mrs.  Savall*s  elo- 
quence there  was  no  listener. 

**  I  say,  there,  don*t  be  dr(*aming.  but  listen 
-—your  money  mtut  be  forthcoming — ^you*ve 
relations  somewhere,  havn*t  you! — get  the 
money  out  of  them — ^get  it  how  you  please, 
but  have  it  10s  must,  and  shall,  and  that  with- 
out any  more  delay.'* 

**  Mrs.  SavaH,"  I  said,  interrupting  her,  as 
I  cauffht  the  last  words  of  a  harangue  which 
must  have  been  of  some  length,  seeing  I  had 
nad  my  letter  twice  over,  to  make  myself 
absolutely  certain  of  the  contents,  •*  this  let- 
ter announces  to  me  that,  by  the  death  of  an 
uncle  in  South  America,  i  am  become  heir 
to  a  property  amounting  to  eighteen  or 
twenty  thousand  pounds.*' 

"  Eighteen  or  twenty  thousand  pounds  !** 
she  repeated,  clasping  her  hands  forcibly,  and 
feoking  on  me  as  if  she  was  struck  by  some 
electrical  power. 

**Ye«,  Mrs.  Savall,  eighteen  or  twenty 
thou!>and  pounds,  the  letter  etatps.** 

**  Gixxl  God !  the  fortune  of  some  people  !** 
she  half  whispered,  turning  of  a  livid  hue,  I 
thought,  for  a  second. 

I  looked  silently  up  to  heaven  in  my  inward 
soul,  most  deeply  thanking  God  for  my  good 
fortune. 

**  You  don't  scream,  or  %int,  or  make  any 
noTse;  you  take  it  quite  calmly.**  As  Mrs. 
Savall  spoke,  she  looked  wonderingly  on  me. 
**  If  /  had  got  a  legacy  of  twenty  thousand 
now— oh !  if  I  had,  the  very  houf>e,  the  street 
^-London  would  hardly  hold  roe-— oh !  if  I 
had!** 

She  wrong  her  hands,  and  paced  up  and 
down  before  me  in  a  strange  excited  manner. 

<*  But  we  shall  never,  no,  never,  be  so  for- 
tunate—I,  nor  Savall  my  husband — we  shall 
never  get  any  legacv,  much  less  twenty 
thousand  ponodsk     We  have  no  prospects 


that  way — nobody  in  the  whole  world  would 
leave  us  a  single,  solitary  shilling.  Were 
every,  creature  of  our  relations  dyinsr  this 
very  n  ghl,  not  one  pound  would  be  willed  to 
us — no,  no— we're  the  most  unfortunate  of 
people — the  most  unsuccessful  in  every  way ; 
and  to  Ifiok  at  some  how  they  chance—- 
eighteen  or  twenty  thonsand-^I  could  gq 
lialf  mad  when  I  think  of  it*' 

Her  eyes  were  distended — every  feature 
was  convulsed  with  powerful  feelmg.  I  was 
frightened  at  the  same  time  that  1  was  dis- 
gusted  at  such  an  exhibition  of  didconteni 
and  envy. 

In  a  fow  seconds,  however,  her  face  be* 
came  composed,  and  she  seemed  much 
ashamed  of  the  emotions  she  had  exhibited. 
The  soft  expression  returned  to  her  lips  and 
eyes,  and,  in  a  wonderfully  brief  period,  she 
stood  beside  me,  the  mme  Mrs.  Savall,  pretty 
and  smiling,  as  I  had  thought  her  before  she 
discovered  that  I  had  no  money. 

^Let  me  congratulate  you  on  such  de- 
lightful good  fortune,"  i>he  said,  graroing  my 
reluGtant  hand ;  ^  you*ll  soon  be  well  now^ 
nobody  ciould  be  sick  with  a  legacy  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds  coming.  I  roost  go  and 
tell  Savall  the  good  news— he  was  just 
coming  to  see  how  you  were  recovering ;  he 
has  b^n  very  anxious  about  you  all  the  time 
you  were  ill.  But  what  will  you  have  now-i 
— is  your  wine  done  ?"  She  glanced  at  some 
empty  bottles  on  the  table  **  You  know  the 
doctor  said  you  should  have  so  much  of  the 
best  wine.  Well,  I  shall  send  you  up  a 
bottle  of  my  own  till  you  order  in  some  for 
yourself;  and  will  yon  have  tea  soon? — I 
shall  come  and  make  it  myself— I  must  get 
you  well  as  soon  as  possible,  that  you  may 
enjoy  your  twenty  thousand.'* 

Smiling  and  cordial  she  left  me,  and  walked 
hastily  to  the  door — she  paused  there^ 

^  You  must  leave  this  poor  little  room  this 
very  night,  of  course ;  the  best  bedroom  is 
at  your  service— we  have  no  other  lodger 
just  now,  and  shall  be  able  to  give  you  every 
attendance.** 

**  I  thank  you,  but  I  shall  occupy  this  bed- 
room as  long  as  1  remain  in  yonr  house,"  I 
said.  The  coldness  with  which  I  spoke 
caused  her  to  depart  immediately. 

Wonderfully  was  the  poor  attic  lodger 
changed  in  Mra  Savall's  eyes. 

Extraordinary,  royr-terious  medicine  art 
thou,  money,  even  to  those  who  most  calmly 
and  wisely  receive  thee !  The  low  fever 
departed  at  once  almost  from  my  system. 
When  my  ntedical  atten(^ant  called  the  fol- 
lowing day,  he  thought  a  miracle  had  been 
wrought  on  me,  so  much  had  one  night  qf 
placid,  happy,  mental  feeVmfis  changed  my 
face  and  my  whole  frame  for  the  better. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day  I  was  seated 
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in  the  very  little,  gloomy,  dark  parlor,  which 
I  had  occupied  on  my  first  coming  to  Savair^ 
house,  when  my  pacuniary  affairs  were  a 
amall  degree  better  than  they  had  latterly 
been.  It  was  a  back  parlor,  a  shabby,  ill- 
ftirnished  mom;  but  I  selected  it  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  drawing-room,  which  Mrs.  Savatl 
pressed  me  to  occupy,  because  there  in  that 
retired  back  parlor  had  I  oflen  sat  in  long 
reveries,  inspired  by  poverty,  pondering  how 
1  was  to  escape  f^om  the  doom-4)y  which 
of  the  ways  leading  to  riches  I  should  strive 
to  enter-* pondering,  struggling — until  all 
the  blood  became  poisoned,  and  health  at  last 
departed.  Not  one  single  article  of  the 
furniture  of  that  back  parlor  but  was  aiwo- 
ciated  to  me  with  sad  remembrancpa  There 
WAS  a  daubed  landscape,  with  glaring  bad 
perspective,  in  a  varnished  frame,  over  the 
ohimney-piece ;  I  could  only  think  of  it  in 
Qonnection  with  one  psrticular  evening,  when 
a  play,  on  which  I  had  built  many  hopes,  had 
been  finally  rejected  by  the  manager  of  one 
of  the  leading  theatres,  and,  with  the  manu- 
script in  my  pocket,  1  sat  down  exactly  oppo- 
site the  picture^  and  fixed  my  eyes  on  it^  and 
examined  every  part  with  a  minute  and 
lengthened  inspection  I  had  never  previously 
bestowed  on  it,  though  at  times  I  had  hard 
work  repressing  tears,  which  all  at  once 
would  surt  so  childishly,  so  weokly.  There 
was  an  old  sofa,  with  a  patched,  faded,  chintz 
cover.  I  had  thrown  myself  down  on  it 
once,  with  a  letter  in  my  band  from  one 
whom  I  loved — whom  I  had  led  in  Ireland, 
when,  deceived  by  the  false  inspirations  of  a 
mocking  genius,  I  had  proceeded  to  London 
on  the  road  to  fortune,  as  in  my  folly  I  be- 
lieved. The  writer  of  the  letter  took  it  for 
granted  that  I  was  succeeding — that  I  would 
9iortly,  very  shortly,  become  a  star— a  glory 
to  the  quiet  locality  where  I  was  born— an 
honor  to  all  my  friends,  and  an  especial 
UesBing  to  those  whom  I  loved ;  just  then  I 
bsd  become  utterly  hopeless  of  any  success, 
and  the  letter  stnng  me  to  the  depths  of  my 
feelingd,  and  I  lay  writhing  in  mi^ry  on  the 
old,  faded  m>&;  and  always  afterwards  when 
I  looked  on  it,  I  could  tliink  I  beheld  lyinor 
there  the  flushed  brow  and  aching  head  of 
that  evening.  The  very  tables,  too,  were 
associated  with  poverty- procured  breakfasts 
and  dinners. 

Now  a  rieh  man,  I  sat  and  looked  on  them 
all.  It  was  worth  endurinff  years  of  poverty, 
to  procure  that  sensation  of  gladnei«. 
.  On  the  evening  after  I  bad  received  the 
.  aonouncement  of  my  good  fortune,  I  sat  in 
the  back  parlor,  engaged  with  the  solicitor 
to  w*ho8e  management  my  uncle  had  left  his 
afiairs.  I  wished  to  settle  my  business  as 
soon  as  possible,  that  I  might  leave  London 
whenever  my  health  could  bear  it,  which 


promised  to  be  in  a  very  few  days.  My 
uncle*s  affairs  were  all  clear,  and  easily 
arranged  ;  the  legacy  was  sure  snd  available, 
at  any  moment-^I  had  no  anxieties  nor  feara 
When,  at  an  early  hour,  I  ascended  to  my 
attic  chamber,  I  thought,  as  I  surveyed  my 
face  in  the  small,  cracked  looking-glass,  that 
I  would  very  shortly  lose  the  appearance  of 
an  invalid. 

Two  days  afterwards  I  was  seated  in  my 
back  parlor  for  the  last  evening  which  I  in^. 
tended  to  spend  in  London  for  some  time.  I 
had  invited  8a vail— Charles  Savall,  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house,  to  take  wine  and  a  light 
supper  with  me,  previous  to  my  departure—- 
good  fortune  opens  the  heart  to  charity ;  !• 
had  forgiven  Savall  and  his  wife  for  their 
neglectful  and  harsh  treatment  of  me  during 
my  poverty  and  sickness.  Of  Savall  I  had, 
indeed,  seen  little  or  nothing  during  my  ilU 
iv»s,  and  therefore  could  not  judge  acactly 
of  his  conduct.  He  was  uncbang^  now 
from  what  he  had  been ;  he  did  not  cringe, 
and  fiiwn,  and  become  meanly  servile,  like 
Mrs.  Savall ;  his  manners  were  respectfiilY 
quiet,  and  digniOed.  He  was  of  Italian  e»» 
traction,  and  had  spent  much  of  his  earljr 
life  in  Italy.  He  was  a  druggist  by  profes«> 
sion,  but  was  very  unsuccesiSul  in  business,; 
a  circumstance  which  accounted,  in  my  eyes, 
for  the  gloom  which  frequently  rested  on  hia 
large*featured  and  remarkably  swarthy  fhce. 

All  my  wine,  and  wit,  and  high  spirits, 
could  not  keep  the  cloud  away  entirely  from-, 
his  face,  on  the  evening  in  question,  though, 
even  the  melancholy  back  parlor  looked 
bright  and  smiling,  with  the  combined  influ*. 
ences  of  a  burning  fire,  and  clear,  cheerful 
lighta  I  poured  out  sparkling  wine  for  him ; 
he  made  no  objection  to  drink  it  oS;  and  he 
made  some  efforts,  too*  to  seem  gay ;  a  sud« 
den  smile  would  dart  over  his  face,  like  a> 
sunbeam  over  a  bleak,  wintry  landscape,  only 
serving  to  throw  out  more  palpably  the  gloom- 
of  the  scene;  and  he  woo  Id  give  now  and 
then  a  laugh  so  abrnpt  and  startling,  thai 
more  than  once  1  paused  to  speculate  on  the 
evil  mind  which  i  fancied  it  betrayed,  and 
then  blamed  mj^self  for  thinking  harshly  of 
human  nature,  on  such  slight  grounds. 

Neither  his  smiles  nor  his  laughter  reached 
his  eyes;  they  had  a  perpetual  hard,  sinister 
look,  particularly  when  they  fixed  intently 
on  me,  as  they  did  at  times,  which  annoyed, 
and  even  disturbed  me — I  even  caught  my* 
self  thinking  of  a  pocket-book,  containing 
bank  notes  to  some  amount*  which  f  had> 
about  me  at  the  moment ;  but  1  chid  myself 
severely  for  the  foolish  alarm. 

The  simple  supper,  suitable  fbr  an  invalid, 
was  early  brought  in,  and  with  it  came  Mrs. 
Savall,  whom  ^I  had  invited,  though  with 
considenjiile  repugnance,  which  I  made  %> 
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poiiit  and  a  orarit  witli  myaelf  to  overoome ; 
for  I  know  that  she  had  known  poverty,  and 
I  was  awtre  how  the  whole  nature  grows 
often  unconsciously  bard  and  aelfisb,  when 
want  and  misery  become  fixed  circumetancee 
in  life ;  and,  remembering  my  own  suffermffa, 
I  pitied  her,  and  strove  hard  to  forgive.  She 
was  a)l  smiles,  and  soofthine^  and  soAnesi^ 
and  sweetness,  and  prettine6S^«>every  one  of 
Ibo  feminine  amiabilities  seemed  exjstiog  in 
ber.  I  knew  the  hypocrisy  of  the*  woman, 
and  only  womlered  that  rhe  should  again 
strive  to  give  me  false  impressions  of  her 
character,  aAer.  what  I  had  witnessed  of  its 
real  nature.  She  had  innumemble  apologies 
to  make  for  Savall  and   herself  being  my 

guests,  stating,  what  she  had  previou2y  in* 
»rmcd  me  of,  that  they  had  determined  to 
have  me  to  a  nice  little  bit  of  supper  with 
them  that  evening,  and  had  noade  prepara* 
tions,  and  were,  indeed,  sadly  disappointed 
that  they  could  not  have  the  opportunity  of 
showing  roe  so  much  attention  before  I  left 
them.  I  had  received  such  an  infbrroatiou 
firom  her  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  but 
had  declined  the  honor. 

'*  Savall  and  she  were  also  going  to  leave 
London,"  she  said ;  **  they  had  been  disposing 
of  various  concerns  in  the  shop,  ana  were 
ready  to  remove  at  any  moment.**  At  this, 
Charles  Savall  gave  her  a  sudden  sharp  look 
— it  was  more  than  sharp,  it  was  malevolent. 
She  smiled,  and  took  no  notice,  apparently ; 
but,  as  soon  as  supper  was  over,  she  rose  to 
take  leave  of  me;  she  bade  me  a  most  affeo- 
lionate-*a  most  flattering  adieu. 

Savall  was  talking  loudly,  and,  as  I  thought, 
unconnectedly,  when  she  closed  the  door; 
yet  I  fancied  I  heard  the  key  tarned  on  the 
other  side,  locking  us  in ;  and  then  again  1 
believed  it  must  be  imagination,  for  what 
motive  could  she  possibly  have  in  so  acting  t 

It  was  my  usual  hour  for  going  to  rest,  and 
1  wondered  tliat  Savall  was  not  leaving  me. 
I  became  silent,  thinking  to  give  him  a  hint 
logo,  but  still  he  sat,  with  the  black  shadows 
more  thickly  than  usual  gathered  on  his  dark 
face ;  and  his  gloomy,  but  at  times  singularly 
bright,  or  rather  glaring  eyes,  were  fixed 
movelessly  on  me.  I  lookrd  on  the  fire — 1 
looked  on  the  candies— on  the  floor^on  the 
daubed  picture  over  the  chimney-piece ;  but 
when  again  I  glanced  at  Savall,  there  were 
his  deep  eyes  still  turned  fixedly  on  me. 

J  became  uncomfortable,  uneasy ;  the  man's 
looks  had,  I  thought,  something  of  the  singu- 
lar power  of  mesmerism  in-  them.  I  deter- 
mined to  endure  it  no  longer — I  was  an 
invalid,  and  therefore  to  Im  excused  fori 
waiving  ceremony.  So  I  told  iSavali  that  it 
was  my  usual  hour  for  retiring,  and  that  I 
fell  druwsyr 

^  You  leel  drowsy  1*'  he  said,  slowly,  and 


miligattng  in  no  degtee  the  intolerable  senn 

tiny  of  his  looks. 

**  Yes,**  I  said,  somewhat  angrily,  I  believe, 
**  I  do  feel  drowsy,  and  shall  be  glad  to  retire 
to  real  very  shortly,  i  have  b^n  too  Umg 
acquainted  with  sickness  not  to  try  to  preserve 
health  now. that  it  is  returning.**   ■ 

**  Yes ;  it  is  worth  while  to  preserve  health 
when  twenty  thousand  poniids  are  to  he  en* 
joyed  by  one  who  was  in  poverty,**  he  said« 
in  a  deep,  deliberate  manner,  but  without 
any  appearance  of  taking  his  departure. 

I  made  no  answer.  1  thought  it  insolent 
of  him,  in  the  circumstances,  not  to  leave  mt 
at  once.    1  rose  and  stood  by  the  fire. 

**  You  are  not  going  yet,*'  he  said,  with,  ae 
I  thought,  a  marked  aoeer. 

I  was  much  surprised  at  his  manner,  and 
looked  at  him  in  wonder  and  dislike.  My 
Hrst  impression  was  that  he  had  drank  too 
freelv  ;  but  thero  was  no  blush  in  his  blood- 
less face,  nor  any  indications  to  warrant  such 
a  supposition. 

*"  Mr.  Savall,**  f  said,  ''you  will  oblige  roe 
by  now  taking  leave;  and  you  need  not  take 
olience  at  my  request,  as  I  aro  in  delicate 
health,  and  must  keep  early  hours.** 

^  Oh,  sorely,**  he  answered,  sareastically, 
**  your  health  is  worth  preserving  now,  fbr 
you  have  much  happinese  before  you  with 
your  lately  acquired  money.  You  are  a  for- 
tunate man,  for,  let  me  tell  you,  there  are 
hundreds — ay,  thouwinde*— in  London^  who 
exist  always  under  the  bisck  weight  of  pov-' 
erty,  as  grinding  and  crushing,  and  worse  by 
twenty  degrees  than  that  you  have  lately^ 
cast  ofi*;  and  they  have  no  hope-*no,  not 
even  one  glimmering  of  hope— that  legaciee 
of  twenty  thousand  pounds  shall  ever  be  lefi 
to  them.**  He  paused,  and  looked  on  me 
with  a  peculiarly-excited,  and  sad,  and  reck- 
less expression,  which  I  have  since  more 
than  once  beheld  on  the  faces  of  insane,  or 
partially  insane,  persons,  particularly  those 
under  the  dominion  of  strong  evil  passion. 
I  was  silenU  I  knew  the  man  was  himself 
poor,  and  i  had  learned  how  to  sympathize 
with  such. 

•*  V  continued  Savall, «« am  one  of  those 
to  whose  long,  deep,  dark  poverty  there 
comes  ho  break  of  hope— no  probability  of 
good  fortune.  I  have  been  a  poor  man  my 
whole  liliB— ay,  my  whole  life.  You  dki  not 
think  so,  because  it  was  not  very  apparent ; 
but  that  ui  the  real  misery — to  he  condemned 
to  hide  every  outward  sign  of  the  cancer 
which  is  eating  away  our  heart — to  stifle 
every  groan — ami  look  contentedly  and  quiet- 
ly on  rich  people,  who  squander  on  uselesi 
luxuries  what  would  make,  perhaps,  a  heaven 
of  our  poor  pinched  life.  But  you  are  rich- 
now«*i  am  poori  very  peor,  and  m  debt;  but 
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that  is  no  matter-^yoii  shall  aaawt  me  out  of 
your  wealth.'* 

Theearnestf  but  by  no  means  supplicating, 
look  which  he  kept  fixed  on  roe  did  not  con* 
tribate  to  dispose  me  to  listen  to  his  rather 
peremptory  demand  on  roy  charity.  I  in- 
formed him  that  if  he  was  so  extcemely  poor 
1  ahoold  be  glad  to  assist  him  a  little,  bat 
^OOoM  not  promise  to  do  much  in  that  way,  as 
I  had  many  poor  relations  who  had  prior 
tiaims  on  me ;  and,  besides,  the  whole  world 
of  poverty  at  large  was  at  least  fully  as  much 
entitled  to  my  consideration  as  either  he  or 
Mrs.  SavalL 

A  smile,  which  at  the  moment  was  incom- 
prehenaibte  to  me,  passed  over  his  lace ;  he 
seemed,  however,  to  tske  bat  little  notice  of 
my  allosion  to  the  unkind  treatment  which  I 
had  so  recently  experienced  in  his  house. 

M  If  fortune  is  blind,*'  he  said,  *<  that  is  no 
reason  why  we,  who  are  forsaken  by  fortune, 
should  also  be  blind  to  eur  own  interests. 
Might  we  not  rise  and  struggle  for  an  equal 
distribntion  of  good  things  1 — might  we  not 
clamor  justly  when  we  see  so  much  going  to 
one,  and  nothing  to  another  whose  necessities 
are  perhaps  greater;  and  strive  even  by 
ibrce,  if  we  can  do  nothing  else,  for  our  por- 
tion—^ an  equal  balance  to  be  preserved 
amongst  those  who  all  come  into  the  world 
equal?  I  now  assert  my  claim  to  you — ^in 
one  house,  suflering  equally  from  povertjr, 
wealth  comes  to  you;  therefore  divide  it  m 
some  degree  with  me,  or ^*' 

There  was  a  pause:  but  I  was  not  yet 
alarmed,  though  I  was  much  startled. 

**  I  believe  you  are  mad,*'  I  said,  '*  or  you 
have  been  drinking  to  excess,  which  is  tb^ 
only  way  I  can  account  for  your  conduct. 
You  had  better  go  to  sleep  immediately,  and 
you  will  have  juster  views  of  things  m  the 
morning.'* 

'» We  shall  settle  this  matter  now,"  he 
answered,  with  a  calm  effrontery  which  per- 
plexed roe.  **  My  portion  of  the  good  for* 
tone  which  chanced  to  you  in  this  nouse,  I 
shall  myself  limit,  seeing  I  know  I  could  not 
bring  you  to  the  point  You  shall  give  me 
the  contents  of  the  pocket-book  which  you 
have  now  on  your  person.  I  am  easily  satis* 
M,  and  shall  be  content  with  it."  The 
words,  but  still  more  the  k)oks,  caused  a  mo- 
mentary thrill  of  trepidation  to  pass  through 
ne. 

««  Wbatpooket-book  1"  I  asked,  with  some 
oonfbsion. 

^The  pocket-book  which  yoa  have  this 
nnoment  concealed  in  your  safest,  most  hid- 
den pocket,  I  suppose;  and  what  it  contains 
-Hmmething  about  thirteen  hundred  in  bank- 
notss,  I  should  think.  I  am  very  moderate 
in  demanding  only  so  much  oat  of  twenty 


thousand,  which  happened  to  alight  on  this 
house  of  mine." 

I  was  silent  from  astonishment  I  knew 
not  how  he  could  know  of  the  pocfcet-bookv 
and  the  very  sum  it  eontained,  which  had 
been  brought  to  me  only  a  few  hours  previ* 
ously  by  my  solicitor.  He  must,  I  supposed, 
have  overheard  roe  dhreeting  the  solicitor  lo 
bring  me  snch  s  sum. 

•*  Welj,"  said  Savall,  rising,  "^give  sse  the 
pocket-book ;  and  I  shall  leave  you  at  once 
when  ( get  the  thiiteen  hundred  safe  ia  »r 
hands.'* 

*'  Fool  I  madman ! — go,  or  I  shall  give  yo« 
in  charge,"  I  cried,  much  excited. 

He  laughed,  a  startling,  sharp,  hard,  dis- 
cordant laugh.  It  txeS  indelibly  on  my 
memory,  that  laugh.  Oflen  in  sickness,  in 
fevers,  when  the  nervous  system  was  highly 
wrought  on,  have  I  since  fkncied  I  heard  it 
ringing  in  my  ears.  Even  then  that  laugh 
bad  a  peculiar  and  indescribable  effect  oo 
me;  I  walked  about  as  if  the  delirium  of 
recent  illness  bad  returned  on  me  all  at  once 
more  powerfully  than  ever.  There  was  a 
long  pause,  I  think;  but  at  last  I  walked 
close  to  Savall's  side,  and  said— 

**  Mr.  Savall,  have  the  goodness  to  leave 
the  room  immediately;  I  can  bear  your 
presence  no  longer." 

*«  When  I  carry  the  pocket-book  with  me, 
and  not  till  then.  Listen  to  me,  I  swear, 
by  every  drop  of  blood  in  either  of  our  bodies^ 
I  shall  not  leave  your  sight  until  the  pocket* 
book  is  mine#"  He  neither  smiled  nor  sneered 
ss  he  said  thi&  A  savage  ferocity  was  in 
his  looks— I  thought  \  saw  plainly  the  word 
'*  murderer"  written  on  his  brow. 

My  blood  boiled  with  snger,  at  last  The 
thought  of  challenging  him  to  personal  com- 
bat first  struck  me;  but  then  he  was  too 
infamous — too  much  beneath  the  level  of 
honest  men.  I  went  to  the  door,  determined 
to  call  in  assistance  and  have  him  secured. 
He  did  not  say  one  word  whilst  1  tried  to 
open  the  door;  but  in  vain,  for  it  was  firmly 
fastened  outside.  At  length,  he  burst  out 
into  another  sudden  discordant  laugh  at  my 
long-continned  abortive  attempts* 

^*  Mrs.  Savall  fastened  it  secure  enough, 
you  may  depend  on  itp— tmat  Mrs.  Savall  for 
that,*'  ho  said. 

I  made  violent  efforts  to  force  the  door,  but 
it  was  strong,  and  I  was  weak  and  enfeebled 
bv  sickness  to  an  extreme  degree ;  I  called 
alond,  but  no  one  answered. 

**  You  need  make  no  noise,**  Savall  sski, 
with  great  coolness ;.  **  there  is  not  a  crea- 
ture in  the  house  to  hear  year  noise  $  they 
are  all  sent  off  except  Mrs.  Savall,  and  the 
is  sitting  koghing  at  your  outcries,  I  supfiose, 
in  the  fhont  parlor ;  you  need  not«  think  the 
people  in  the  street  could  hear  you  either,  for 
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900  m  a  good  way  from  the  froat  of  tbo 
aooae  here,  and  besides,  your  voice  is  aooe 
of  the  strofl^est** 

«  I  shall  be  heaid,**  I  cried ;  ••  I  shall  not 
be  <)oielly  robbed  by  you  in  the  very  midst 
of  tboossnds  of  people,  all  ready  to  give 
assistance,  did .  they  know  my  situation.  1 
have  a  chance  of  beiofr  beard  from  this  win- 
dow,** and  I  proeeerled  to  the  window  which 
leoked  out  to  the  rear  of  the  house.  *'  i 
shoaki  quietly  stay  here,  and  endure  your 
insolence  till  the  morning,  but  that  i  wish  to 
get  you  punished  for  your  conduct'* 

He  rose  quickly,  and  suddenly  placed  him- 
self between  me  and  the  window — 

**!  want  no  noise — no  womanish«looking 
outcries-— I  most  manage  the  businesa  quiet- 
ly.** 

1  made  a  momentary  demonstration  of 
trying  to  obtain  forcible  poesession  of  the 
wrodow,  hot  it  was  only  fbl>  a  moment;  I 
shrunk  from  personal  contest  with  a  man  so 


**  Yes,^  he  cried,  with  a  malignant  sneer, 
^'yoo  would  fight — ^you  !  and  where  is -your 
strength  ?*'  He  Indeed  from  my  emacisted, 
enfeebled  figure  to  his  own  square  and  very 
strong  proportions.  **What  chance  could 
such  a  creature  as  yon  have  with  mel'^^eould 
I  not  crush  you  with  the  most  extreme  ease, 
if  I  so  wished  1  But  I  want  no  violence — I 
hate  the  sight  of  blood — ^I  do»  indeed ;  I  only 
want  that  fittle  sum  in  your  pocket-book,  to 
which  I  have  proved  to  you  that  I,  a  poverty- 
stricken  man,  have  a  ri^ht  However,  I 
most  let  you  see  that,  if  I  please,  I  can 
shortly  settle  your  pony  noise  and  resistance. 
Look,"  be  drew  out  a  pistol,  **it  is  readv 
loaded,  and  fit  for  use  at  any  moment ;  so  look 
to  yourself-^the  pocket-book  I  miis<  have 
without  force  if  I  can.** 

Every  lingering  doubt  of  the  man*3  inten- 
tions vanished  at  this,  and  I  saw  before  me 
the  determined  robber  and  murdenir. 

**Yoo  shall  not  have  the  pooket-book— 
you  shall  murder  me  first,**  I  said,  recklessly, 
as  I  seated  myself  on  the  oU  chintx-covered 

80^ 

He  made  no  snswer,  but  still  grasping  the 
pistol,  he  fixed  the  hard,  peering  looks  on 
me  which  had  at  first  disturbed  me,  and  filled 
me  with  vague  fears*  1  knew  not  whether 
it  was  the  effect  of  his  singular  gaxe,  or  of 
the  over-excitement  acting  on  my  weak  ays- 
tem,  but  I  felt  stesling  all  through  my  frame 
a  subtle,  drowsy,  sick  seneation,  such  as  in 
all  the  long  illness  I  had  endured  I  had  hardly 
ei^perienonl.  My  head  became  giddy,  and 
1  was  conscious  that  my  face  was  blanching, 
my  lips  partioularly  besoming  dry  and  white. 
At  that  moment  the  hour  of  midnight-— one 
o'clock^waa  atriick  in  various  parte  of  the 


great  city,  and  the  sound  ^ihcated  en  my 
ears  with  a  strange  distinct^Bi. 

^  The  efiecis  are  beginiA  to  appear  at 
last,*'  muttered  Savall,  in  a  Md  of  half  soliU 
oquy,  but  still  watching  me  without  ceasing. 

The  words  seemed  to  me  hardly  to  have 
been  spoken  by  his  lips,  so  deep  and  striking 
was  their  intonation,  and  I  involuntarily  ut« 
tered — 

^'Whatefllectsl** 

^  The  elects  of  the  poison,*'  he  answered, 
caknly. 

''  Poison !— what  poison  1" 

**  Pdson  which  1  administered  for  you  io 
the  negus,  which  you  will  recollect  I  pre- 
pared for  you  in  the  Italian  manner,  as  I  said, 
at  supper."' 

At  this  I  sat  without  speech  or  emotion. 

^  Don*t  be  very  much  alarmed,"  he  con- 
tinued, in  the  calmest  tones,  *'  it  is  a  peculiar 
narcotic  poison  I  sd ministered  to  vou,  and  if 
you  drink  the  antidote,  some  of  which  I  have 
in  tbirpbial,  the  poison  will  only  operate  as 
a  medicine,  a  most  excellent  medicine  even, 
the  only  unpleasant  effect  being  a  slight 
stupefaction  at  first  I  knew  well  that  un« 
less  1  drugged  you  in  some  such  manner,  I 
could  not  obtain  possession  of  your  pocket- 
bouk  without  violence;  and  now  shall  I  pour 
you  out  some  of  the  antidote  1"  He  held  up 
the  phial. 

«*  Give  it  to  me,"  I  cried,  with  the  instinct 
of  self^reeervation. 

**  Well,  when  you  hand  me  out  the  pocket- 
book,  the  phial  shall  be  yours.** 

''  The  pooket-book— villian  I  you  shall  not 
have  it** 

As  I  ssid  this  I  folt,  or  fencied  I  felr,  the 
symptoms  of  a  horrible  stupefaction  through 
my  frame ;  there  was  a  whirl  of  dull,  dream- 
like confusion  in  my  head,  a  strange  sonnd* 
ing  in  my  ears,  and  my  eyelkJs,  despite  roy 
e^rts,  weighed  down  at  times  with  leaden 
heaviness ;  the  very  agony  which  naturally 
possessed  me  when  I  heavd  snd  believed  I 
was  poisoned,  had  nothing  of  the  setivity 
and  wakefulness  of  healthful  agony ;  it  wae 
plain  that  I  was  beginning  to  labor  under  the 
efi^ts  of  some  powerful  narcotic. 

••  Fool !"  exclaimed  Savall,  ''you  must  he 
■aware  that  I  shall  certainly  have  the  pocket- 
book  now,  whether  you  like  it,  whether  yoa 
oousent  or  not;  you  are  rapidly  becoming 
inoapacitatfd,  and  before  long  you  will  be 
totally  unoonseioiis,  and  I  shall  meet  but 
little  resistance,  indeed,  in  taking  the  pocket- 
book.** 

After  this,  I  distinctly  remember  how  the 
whole  scene  became  like  a  delirious  fiintasy. 
I  thought  I  had  suddenly  gone  back  again  to 
the  worst  period  of  the  fever  from  which  I 
so  recently  rose ;  I  drew  out  the  pocket-^book, 
I  tbinkt  m  said  I  would  bom  it,  and  tbeii» 
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when  I  shottld  4ie,  be,  Savall,  would  at  least 
ij^t  no  benefit  fn>m  it ;  but  as  I  spoke  I  had 
hard(y  streng^th  to  rise  from  my  seat  I  did 
rise,  fiowever,  and  tottered  to  the  fire-place, 
but  there  close  to  it  stood  Savall,  with  the 
bare,  cold  pistol  raised  in  his  hand. 

**  Any  disturbance — any  attempt  at  disturb^ 
anee,  and  yoar  death  shall  be  speedier,'*  he 
said. 

I  do  not  know  what  I  answered,  or  whether 
I  answered  at  all.  I  looked  at  the  tire,  how- 
.  ever,  and  saw  that  it  was  to  all  appearance 
dead,  not  a  single  glimmer  appeared — there 
was  onlv  a  pile  of  cinders  and  ashes.  Elow 
I  lonfed  for  a  stroni;  Maze,  that  I  might  sud- 
denly throw  all  my  bank  notes  into  it,  and 
see  them  consumed  at  once  before  my  fitce, 
and  then  Savall  would  be  disappointed  of  tlie 
money,  thouj^h  my  life  he  mif^ht  have.  My 
first  feelinif  was  one  of  heroic  indifference 
to  life;  I  thoug-ht  1  could  die  with  ease,  pro- 
vided Savall  was  baulked  in  his  expectations 
of  obtaining  the  pocket-book.  Bur  how 
could  it  be  removed  from  his  grasp  f  Feeble, 
sinking  as  I  wa^,  I  thought  on  the  matter 
until  an  utter  incapacity  of  thinking  and 
planning  settled  down  on  my  brain.  But 
what  could  I  do?  There  he  sat,  with  his 
moveless  gaze — ^I  oould  not  breathe  withoot 
his  noting  every  respiration. 

As  the  cold,  horrible  numbness  and  drowsi- 
ness crept  gradually  over  me,  and  something 
like  the  presence  of  death  came,  a  feeling 
of  fear  and  d  isl  ike  to  the  grave  awoke.  Li fe 
suddenly  seemed  warm,  bright,  and  delight" 
ffal ;  innumerable  happy  scenes,  which  I  had 
recently  been  planning,  appeared  to  come 
into  very  existence  around  me  with  a  most 
tempting  brilliancy,  which  thrilled  all  the 
powers  of  grief  and  despair  within  me ;  for  I 
had  known  so  little  of  happiness  yet  in  life, 
I  reasoned,  and  now  at  last,  when  1  might  be 
oaptble  of  gladdening  others  and  myself, 
just  now  to  die. 

** Fool— fool,  do  you  yet  choose  dying? 
Will  you  not  swallow  this  ?  You  will  have 
money  enough  remaining  after  you  give  me 
my  share — you  will  have  a  number  of  thou- 
sands still,  and  you  are  young,  and  made  for 
eoj^ing  happiness.'* 

Though  I  knew  Savall  must  have  uttered 
the  words,  yet  even  now,  as  I  recollect  them, 
it  seemed  as  if  invisible  spirits  around  me 
had  spoken  them,  divining  my  thoughts,  and 
co<inselling  roe  accordingly. 

Next  I  recollect  there  was  a  deep,  fright- 
ful  silence ;  I  heard  no  one  single  sound — no 
clock  striking-i^no  voice  speaking  or  calling 
— not  one  intimation  that  1  was  in  the  midst 
of  a  many^peopled,  noisy  city ;  I  could  not 
believe  that  f  was  in  London,  i  thought  I 
had  been  carried  away  to  some  deep  sbyes, 
dawOf  down  b^bw  the  surfiice  of  the  living- 


world,  in  the  centre  of  the  cold,  vowelssf 
earth,  away  far  irom  all  human  society,  with 
only  one  of  the  bjack  spirits  of  evil  guarding 
me.  For  some  moments  I  fancied  I  was  oon- 
demned  forever  to  that  terrible  fate,  with  the 
eyes  of  Savall  alone  to  look  upon  me  without 
ceasing  throughout  all  duration. 

Afterwards-  a  widely-different  imagination 
possessed  me  with  even  stronger  power,  f 
thought  I  beheld  most  vividly  all  the  scenery 
connected  with  the  solitary  country-place  in 
the  north  of  Ireland  where  I  was  born;  the 
narrow  river,  the  roekd  and  trees  hangro^if 
over  it;  the  very  boat  in  which  I  had  so 
oflen  rowed  with  the  well- remembered  oar.; 
the  rough,  uncultivated  mountain,  rising  ab- 
ruptly from  the  water,  with  the  rich,  Tuxu« 
riant,  yellow  furze,  and  the  goats  browsings 
just  as  they  used  to  do  when  I  was  a  boy, 
before  I  had  dreamed  of  leading  a  literary 
lifo  in  London — even  the  glass  in  the  winr 
dows  of  my  father's  house  8iioaear>d  sparkled 
exactly  as  it  always  did  in  the  beautifo) 
summer  sunseta  1  could  have  affirmed  that 
the.  whole  scene  was  befoire  me;  but  I  was 
not  gazing  on  it  with  the  human  feelings  I. 
had  when  there  last— it  was  with  such  eoKM 
tions  as  the  disembodied  may  be  supposed  tot 
experience  that  I  now  looked. 

**  Miserable  fool ! — idiot ! — you  still  persist 
in  choosin|r death  in  preference  to  life.  Come, 
it  is  not  even  yet  Xdo  late  for  wisdom ;  one 
draught,  and  you  are  safe,  and  better  than 
you  were  before — here." 

My  intellects  had  become  so  confused  that 
I  was  barely  conscious  of  the  presence  of 
Savall,  and  aware  that  he  had  come  close  to 
me,  that  he  was  standing  over  me,  and  hold', 
ing  a  tumbler  almost  to  my  lips. 

Again  the  strong  feeling  of  immediate 
death  came  overpoweringly  upon  me,  min- 
gled with  a  vision  of  all  those  whom  I  loved; 
my  relations  and  friends  in  another  country, 
they  came  to  my  very  side,  i  thought,  with 
anxious,  fearful  looks,  for  they  seemed  aware 
that  1  was  dying ;  and  there  close,  very  close« 
was  my  mother's  sale  face,  and  her  sobS' 
were  loud  and  convulsive ;  and  there  was  my. 
old  and  attached  uncle,  from  whom  I  Iwd 
been  named,  and  who  had  always  been  so 
deeply  interested  in  me,  and  so  anxious  to 
hoar  of  my  making  a  noiee  in  the  world— ho 
was  hanging  over  my  shoulder,  and  he  was 
weeping  quietly  without  saying  one  word ; 
but  there  was  such  deep  agony  in  his  eyes 
that  I  would  have  given  worlds  to  comfort' 
him — ^bttt,  more  striking  to  me  than  any  even 
of  the  forms  of  my  nearest  kindred,  was  a 
fair,  soft,  yoimg  girl's  face— the  fkes  of  onei 
I  loved.  She  came  close,  very  close  to  me, 
I  thought,  and  laid  her  hand  on  my  brow,  and. 
the  pressarQ  of  that  hand  was  so  warn  and' 
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Kl»>like,  tlMt  death  beeame  still  more  feei^ 
IliUy  dark  asd  repulsive. 

At  this  period  I  think  I  bed  no  Temainin^ 
eoaseieesiieeB  in  the  way  of  reasoning ;  all 
iD^  faculties  were  exisiinf  merely  in  the 
lite  of  dreams.  I  cannot,  therefore,  state 
with  any  certainty  whet  passed  for  many 
hottrs  efterwaids,  hit  i  have  e  k  nd  of  recol* 
IsetioB  of  a  glass  bein^  held  to  my  lips,  it 
flmst  have  been  by  Ziavall,  and  I  drank  with 
no  relocfanoe,  but  with  delight,  a  cool,  de- 
liciooe  draught,  and  then  fell  back  on  the 
eo&  nsueh  happier  than  i  had  been. 

At.  last  I  awoke  to  perfect  oonecioosness. 
I  started  up,  wondering  at  first  why  I  was 
there  in  a  darkened  room,  with  broad  day- 
light streaming  in  through  the  shntters.  ft 
took  me  some  moments  to  remember  the 
scenes  of  the  precrding  night  My  first 
thought  was  to  search  for  my  pocket-book — 
it  was  gone.  Next  I  missed  my  watch«-4t 
waa  a  new  and  valuable  one ;  not  one  six* 
pence  of  loose  cash  was  left  in  any  of  my 
pockets,  so  well  had  Savall  ransacked  my 
peieon  during  the  period  of  my  uncoaacious* 


I  opened  the  shutters,  and  looked  around ; 
there  weie  the  gkssee  standing  on  the  table 
precisely  as  they  had  been  the  night  before 
-*the  silver  spoons,  and  some  other  vahisble 
articles,  however^  wece  not  there. 

A  strange  senration  of  giddiness  was  in 
my  head,  and  i  felt  as  feeble  as  when  first 
rising  from  my  sick-bed  ;  but  I  was  not  ap- 
prehensive of  danger,  for  I  believed,  and  I 
suppose  truly,  that  Savall  had  administered 
to  me  not  poison,  but  some  powerful  narcotio 
or  stupefying  drug,  in  order  that  he  might 
possess  himself  quietly  of  my  coveted  pooketo 
book,  i  suppoiied  that  he  had  represented  to 
me  that  'he*  had  given  me  poison,  for  the 
malignant  purpose  of  frightening  me.  Hia 
story  of  the  antidote  he  ponessed,  I  hsrdly 
believed,  though,  on  examining  a  glass  which 
stood  on  the  Uble  cloee  to.  the  sofa,  I  found 
the  remaining  drops  of  some  pungent  hot 
pleasantly-flavored  rotxtnre,  nothing  reeem* 
bling  which  I  ever  remembered  to  faAve  pre- 
viooaly  tasted ;  this  tallied  exactly  with  my 
dreamy  recollections,  of  the  draught  1  had 
•wallowed,  and  I  knew  not  what  to  think. 

The  house  aeemed  altogether  deserted  as  I 
walked  out  of  the  back  parlor,  the  door  of 
which  was  now  unfsstened.  Net  a  sound 
of  life  was  heard  in  any  direction.  I  opened 
the  front  door,  and  discovered  that  it  was  far 
past  noon.. 

I  save  iamiodiatfi  information  respecting 
fikvall,  and  a  vigilant  search  was  immediately 
instituted ;  but  not  a  trace  either  of  him  or 
hie  wife  could  be  found,  and  I  have  never 
since  even  heard  of  him« 

I  have  expeneoced  ma^.  deap-emotioDa 


during  my  life,  but  none  are  more  indelibly 
imprinted  on  my  mennory  than  thoae  con- 
nected ivith  the  night  f  have  attempted  to 
deaeribe.  1  have  never  since  been  able  to 
open  a  pocket-book  containing  bank-notcsi, 
without  the  vision  of  Savall  arising  for  a 
moment  before  me,  aa  if  to  claim  bis  part 
So  pertinaciously  has  this  idea  posseraed  me, 
notwitbi«tandmg  many  efforts  to  root  it  from 
my  mind,  that  1  have  sometimes  been  si  most 
tempted  to  believe  that  Savall  had  been  long 
dead,  and  that  his  spirit,  still  doomed  to  feitl 
the  lost  for  money  which  in  life  filled  him,  is* 
fated  to  haunt  perpetually  every  place  where- 
ptickeipbsoks  and  ban  k-n<4es  r  ppea  r.  K  wou  Id' 
olken  have  given  much  noore  than  the  sum 
of  which  he  robbed  me,  to  get  quit  of  the 
fixed  impressions  of  him  which  are  in  my 
mind;  but  disagreeable  recollections,  are» 
and  ever  will  1^,  some  of  the  miseries  ot 
human  nature. 


HOW  I  BECAMB  DEAF. 

The  oiretimstancea  of  that  day^  the  last  of 
twelve  years  of  hearing,  and  the  first  of  t  wen* 
ty-eight  jfears  of  deafness,  have  a  more  dis»- 
tinct  impfession  upon  my  mind  than  those  of 
any  pievious,  or  almost  any  subsequent  dav' 
of  my  life.  It  was  a  (by  to  be  remembered. 
The  last  dsy  on  which  any  customary  labor 
ceaaes,  the  last  day  on  which  any  customarr 
privilege  is  enjoyed,  the  last  dsy  on  which 
we  do  the  things  we  have  done  daily,  are  al- 
ways marked  dsys  in  the  calendar  oflifo; 
how  much,  therefore,  most  the  mind  linger 
on  the  memories  of  a  day  which  waa  the  laat* 
of  many  blessed  thins s,  and  in  which  one 
stroke  of  sction  and  sufilering,  one  moment  of 
time,  wronght  a  greater  change  of  condition 
than  any  sudden  loss  of  wealth  or  honors 
ever  made  in  the  ata  to  of  man.  Wealth  may 
be  recovered  and  new  honors  won  or  happi- 
ness be  secured  without  them ;  but  there  is  no 
recovery,  no  adequate  compensation  for  such 
a  loss  as  was  on  that  day  sostsined  by  me* 
The  wealth  of  sweet  and  pleasurable  sounds 
with  which  the  Almighty  has  filled  the  world 
of  sounds;  modulated  by  afibctinn,  sympathy, 
and  earnestness,  csn  be  appreciated  only  by 
one  who  has  so  long  been  thus  poor  indeed  in 
the  want  of  them,  and  who  for  so  many  wea^ 
ry  years  has  sat  in  utter  silence  smid  thebu.<«y 
hum  of  populous  cities,  the  music  of  the  woods 
and  mountains,  and  more  thsn  all  of  the 
voices,  sweeter  than  music,  which  are  in  the 
winter  season  heard  around  the  domestic 
hesrth. 

On  ihe  dsy  in  question,  mr  fother  and  an- 
other man,  attended  by  myself,  were  encaged 
in  new-slating  the  roof  of  a  house,  the  Isdder* 
ascending  to  which  waa  fixed  in  a  small  court. 
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pared  with  flsg-ctonee.  The  accese  to  this 
court  from  the  street  was  by  a  paved  paaaage, 
through  which  ran  a  gutter,  whereby  waste 
water  was  conducted  from  the  yard  into  the 
street  •  .  .  In  one  of  the  apartments  of  the 
house  at  which  we  were  at  work,  a  young 
sailor,  of  whom  I  had  some  knowledge,  had 
died  after  a  lingering  illness,  which  had  been 
attended  with  circumstances  which  the  doctors 
oould  not  well  understand.  It  was  therefore 
concluded  that  the  body  should  be  opened  to 
ascertain  the  i^a  use  of  death.  I  knew  this  was 
to  be  done,  but  not  the  time  appointed  for  the 
operation ;  but  on  passinur  from  the  street  into 
yard,  with  a  load  of  slates,  which  I  was  to 
take  to  the  housetop,  my  attention  was  drawn 
to  a  stream  of  blood,  or  rather,  I  suppose, 
bloodv  water,  flowing  through  the  gutter  by 
whicb  the  passage  was  traversed.  The  idea 
that  this  was  the  blood  of  the  dead  youth, 
whom  I  had  so  lately  seen  alive,  and  that  doc- 
tors were  then  at  work  cutting  him  up  and 
groping  at  his  inside,  made  me  shudder,  and 
gave  what  I  should  now  call  a  shock  to  my 
nerves  at  the  time.  I  cannot  but  think  that 
it  was  owing  to  this  that  I  lost  much  of  the 
presence  of  mind  and  collectedness  so  import- 
ant to  me  at  that  moment;  for  when  I  had  as- 
cended to  the  top  of  the  ladder,  and  was  in 
the  critical  act  of  stepping  from  it  on  to  the 
roof,  I  lost  my  footing  and  fell  backward 
from  a  height  of  above  thirty-five  feet  into  the 
paved  court  below.  Of  what  followed  I  know 
nothing :  and  as  this  is  the  record  of  my  own 
sensations,  I  can  here  report  nothing  but  that 
which  I  myself  know.  For  one  moment,  in- 
deed I  awoke,  from  that  deathlike  state,  and 
then  found  that  my  father,  attended  by  a 
crowd  of  people,  was  bearing  me  homeward 
in  his  arms ;  but  I  hsd  no  recollection  of  what 
bad  happened,  and  at  once  relapsed  into  a  state 
of  unconsciousness.  In  this  state  I  remained 
a  fortnight,  as  I  afterward  learned. 

I  was  very  slow  in  learning  that  my  hear- 
ing was  entirely  gone.  The  unusual  stilU 
nesB  of  all  things  was  grateful  to  me  in  my 
utter  exhaustion ;  and  ifm  this  half-awakened 
state,  a  thought  of  the  matter  ever  entered 
my  mind,  I  ascribed  it  to  the  unusual  care 
and  success  of  my  friends  in  preserving  silence 
around  me.  I  ^aw  them  talking,  indeed,  to 
one  another,  and  thought  that  out  of  regard  to 
my  feeble  condition,  they  spoke  in  whispers, 
because  I  heard  them  not  The  truth  was 
revealed  to  me  in  consequence  of  my  solici- 
tude about  the  book  which  had  so  much  inter- 
ested me  on  the  day  of  my  fall.  It  had,  it 
seems,  been  reclaimed  by  the  good  old  man 
who  had  lent  it  to  me,  and  who,  doubtless, 
concluded  that  T  should  have  no  more  need  of 
books  in  this  life.  He  was  wrong;  fbr  there 
baa  been  nothing  in  this  life  which  I  have 
needed  more.    lasked  for  this  book  with 


much  earnestness,  and  was  answered  by  signs 
which  I  did  not  comprehend.  «*  Why  do  you 
not  speak  V^  I  cried ;  ^  pray  let  roe  have  the 
book?  **  This  seemed  to  create  some  confu* 
sion;  and  at  length,  some  one  more  quick 
than  the  rest,  hit  upon  the  happy  expedient 
of  writing  upon  a  skte  that  the  book  bad  been 
reclaimed  by  the  owner,  and  that  I  oould  not 
in  my  weak  state,  be  allowed  to  read.  **But, 
I  said,  in  great  astqpisbment,  ^  why  do  yon 
write  to  me ;  why  not  speak  1  Speak,  speak!** 
Those  who  stood  around  the  bed  exchanged 
significant  looks  of  concern,  and  the  writer 
soon  displayed  upon  his  sistethe  awful  words 
*'  You  AM  DEAF.  "— Z>r.  JTsllo. 


SINGULAR   MARRIAGE. 

Trk  Moravians  have  very  singular  notions 
as  respecta  forming  matrimonial  connections. 
It  is  deemed  disreputable  for  yonng  men  and 
women  to  associate  together  on  any  occasion, 
or  to  cultivate  any  acquaintance.  The  more 
effectually  to  keep  them  apart,  the  two  sexes 
have  separate  habitations,  where  they  live 
and  carry  on  their  respective  vocations. 
And  not  only  this,  bnt  hi  the  chorch  there  is 
a  partition,  high  as  the  roof,  running  from 
the  pulpit  the  whole  length  of  the  house,— 
males  occupying  the  one  part,  females  the 
other. 

But  now  for  the  story  that  put  me  on  writ* 
ing  this  article.  The  venersble  old  man 
who  related  it  to  me  nearly  half  a  century 
ago,  was  one  of  the  most  spiritually-minded 
men  I  ever  saw.  I  never  thtuk  of  him 
without  being  reminded  of  the  Apostle*s  de- 
scription of  the  Christian  whose  **  conversa- 
tion ie  in  Heaven.** 

For  many  years  he  told  me  he  had  been 
steward  of  the  young  men's  house  at  Grace 
Hill,  and  had  not  the  least  thought  of  chang- 
ing his  situation,  or  of  taking  unto  himself  a 
wife,  till  sn  event  occurred  that  required 
him  to  do  both.  A  colony  was  about  leav- 
ing the  home-establishment  to  ft»rm  the 
nucleus  of  another  congregation  in  a  very 
promising  location  at  a  considerable  distance. 
This  good  stevrard  was  chosen  as  pastor,  and 
according  to  the  constitution  of  the  Moravian 
church,  he  most  enter  on  his  duties  as  a 
married  man.  Taking  the  call  of  Provi- 
dence as  tbe  rule  of  duty,  he  accepted  the 
appointment,  and  agreed  to  have  a  wife 
elected  fbr  him.  He  was  apprised  on  a  cer- 
tain morning  that  the  Lord*s  will  was  indi« 
cated  in  the  choice  of  a  compsnion.  His 
anxiety  to  see  his  bride  was  intense.  But  the 
rules  forbade  their  seeing  each  other  that 
day.  The  matron  of  the  female  bouse,  how- 
ever, with  whom  he  had  business  to  transact, 
agreed  to  lei  him  see  his  future  spouse  at  a 
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dwiance.  Rimctly  1  twelve  o'clock  ibe  wis 
to  send  her  tcroM  the  court-yard  with  a 
beskel  of  eucurobeni  to  the  ptstof's  house. 

Well,  he  placed  hinneelf  oo  the  post  of 
obaervation;  and,  oh,  horror!  to  his  unspeak- 
able aoiasAinent,  an  old,  decrepit  female, 
with  a  staff  in  one  hand,  and  a  basket  of  cu- 
combera  dani^ling  from  the  other,  came  out 
of  the  female  house.  •«  Oood  Lard  /'*  he  ex- 
claimed, **  what  hast  Uiou  done  to  me  now  !** 
Till  then  he  had  always  acquiesced  in  what 
appeared  to  him  to  be  the  decisions  of  on- 
•rrinf  wisdom ;  hot  then,  as  he  told  me,  his 
heart  rose  in  rebellion  against  the  divine 
procedure,  and  he  formed  the  resniution  that 
come  what  would,  he  never  could  be  united 
to  that  u^ly  female.  His  mental  anguish 
lor  several  hours  was  indescribable.  But 
towards  evening  an  explanation  was  made 
which  completely  relieved  hinu  At  the  time 
agreed  upon  by  the  matron,  she  went  int) 
the  kitchen  with  the  basket,  and  asked  the 
head  cook,  who  happened  to  be  the  chosen 
woioaii»  to  have  the  goodneis  to  step  over  to 
the  pastor's  boase  with  these  cucumbers  as  a 
present  from  her,  aa  they  were  the  first  of 
the  season,  which  she  promised  to  do»  and 
the  elderly  ludy  withdrew. 

The  cook,  not  koowing  thai  anything  par- 
ticular depended  on  her  carrying  the  basket, 
asked  a  transient  woman  who  Iwd  come  into 
the  kitchen,  to  beg  a  meal  of  victuals,  to  do 
the  errand.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  the 
mntron  was  apprised  of  the  mistake,  and  to 
relieve  completely  the  anxiety  of  the  pastor 
elect,  he  was  introduced  to  the  bride  elect 
The  introduction  threw  him  into  an  excess 
of  rapture.  •*  At  first  siffbt,"  he  said,  *"  1 
loved  the  dear  woman  with  my  whole  heart; 
an^Aow  we  have  lived  together  twelve 
yean;  end  are  blessed  with  one  dearly  be- 
loved daughter,  eleven  years  of  age.  And 
1  don't  befieve  that  a  happier  &mily  lives  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.*' 

I  have  been  told  by  ladies  educated  at 
Grace  Hill,  that  Moravian  marriages,  though 
effected  in  a  strange  way,  were  never  known 
to  be  unhappy.— <Goii.  Journal, 


AN  EXCELLENT  STORY. 

A  Tovifo  American  irentJeman,  a  Mr.  P., 
who  is  visiting  Paris  with  the  ''old  folks," 
went  to  a  masked  ball  to  see  the  elephant, 
and  to  have  tome  fun.  His  great  desire 
was  to  meet  an  angel  of  the  &ir  sex.  He 
first  looked  all  around,  waiting  to  take  a  de- 
cision the  moment  he  should  find  a  fine 
waist  and  small  feet  These  beauties  he 
discovered  in  a  domino  of  small  figure,  who 
Cnok  his  arm  and  began  to  intrigue  with  him. 


United  Btates  firom  which  he  was;  and, 
atter  all  these  preliminaries,  she  related  to 
him  many  flirting  excursions  which  he  had 
made  last  year,  ot  Saratoga  and  Newport 
All  th«^e  things  whispered  in  good  English, 
were  very  puzzling  to  Mr.  P. ;  and  in  ord  r 
to  find  out  who  his  fair  cum  pan  ion  was,  he 
invited  her  to  supper  in  a  private  cabinet. 
The  lady  first  refused ;  but  after  some  time 
she  Consented,  and  the  couple  started  in  a 
carriage  for  the  well-known  restaurant  of 
Vachette,  where  all  the  Americans  take 
their  m^ala  A  cabinet  was  opened,  the 
final  petit  »»vper  was  ordered ;  and  when 
tney  came  to  ea(  it,  the  lady  was  obliged  to 
take  off  her  mask.  Mr.  P.  discovered  in 
her— who  1  Guess  it  You  give  it  up? 
Yea.  8he  was  his  mother.  I^he  romance 
was  over ;  and  he  took  the  joke  the  best  way 
he  could.  Mrs.  P.  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
American  women  in  Paris;  and  no  one, 
when  looking  at  her — considering  the  fresh-' 
ness  of  her  complexion,  and  the  beauty  of 
her  charms » would  suppose  that  she  had  a 
son  twenty-three  years  oif  age. 


HOW  TO  WEAR  A  SHAWL. 

If  a  lady  sports  a  shawl  atall,  and  en]|y 
very  falling  shoulders  should  venture  to  do 
sfs  we  should  recommend  it  to  be  always 
either  falling  off  or  potting  on,  which  pro- 
duces pretty  action.  Or  she  should  wear  it 
upon  one  shoulder,  and  down  the  other,  or  in 
fiooie  way  drawn  irregnkrly,  so  as  to  break 
the  uniformity.  One  of  the  fiiults  of  the 
present  costume,  as  every  real  artist  knows, 
IS  that  it  oflers  too  few  diagonal  lines.  No- 
thing is  more  picturesque  than  a  line  mram 
the  busty  like  the  broad  ribbon  of  the  order 
of  the  garter,  as  worn  by  Queen  Victoria,  or 
the  loose  girdle,  sloping  across  the  hips,  in 
the  costume  of  the  early  PlanUffenets.  Oa 
this  very  account,  the  long  FCarf  Fhawl  is  as 
oicturesque  a  thing  aa  a  lady  can  wear. 
With  the  broad  pattern  sweeping  over  one 
shoulder,  and  a  narrow  one^  or  none  at  all,  on 
the  other,  it  supplies  the  eye  with  that  irre^n- 
laritjr  which  drapery  requires;  while  the 
slanting  form  and  cnlars  of  the  border,  lying 
carelessly  round  the  figure^  gives  that  eastern 
idea  which  every  shswl  more  or  less  impliesL 
What  Oriental  would  ever  wear  onestiaighl 
up  and  down,  and  unjfiirm  on  both  sidesi  as 
our  ladies  often  dol — Qvar/er^  Rmriew. 


Irish  MsLODT.^Wben  Madyn,  the  cele- 
brated composer  first  heard  an  Irish  melody, 
he  is  said  to  have  been  deeply  afli^cted,  and 
remarked,  *'that  such   music   could   only 

^     ,  J    ,  ,j  u-     IT  •u-     -4      c  .w     of'r««te  with  an  oppresnd  and  UAJbrtuiate 

Tne  lady  told  bim  his  aamct  the  city  of  the  race.** 


THE    VOICES    OF    NIGHT. 

ARAANQBD   AS   A  TRIO  AND  CB0SUS.-MU8I0  BY  CRA8.  COLLIWB.   Jk. 


NoTB.— If  there  is  no  inttruoMat,  aiof  the  mall  notot  In  a 


Wben  Um     night  binPf     plain  •  tiT«  tone,    Floauine  «ve  •  niaf 


i-^tt 


EE^^ 


hntm        a  •  ktag . 


^ 


iiza: 


Mf^^^^Ei^ 


^=a 


Lifli'B  •  ing  in  their  on  •  ward    flight,     To  the     foI  •  ee§  of       the     night. 


m 


E&^^ 


Barit  I  what  nutie        greets  my  ear,  On     the     breeia  so  loa4      and  elaar 

9AM$,     i  __cr«*'_ 
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TBS  wiocwM  ^  manr* 
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Softer  oow,7M       iwMt  -  •  tr    •tin,         Xsli  •  -  m    ftoai   ter         il«  -  uat   kill; 
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Softer  oow,7M       iwMt  -  •  tr 
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ff!^ 
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SE^E^ 


01       ffon     ]Mr 
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^p^ 


Sd  Tsni — Oh !  /e  Toicet  tell  iu  where 
Dwell  yel  In  the  Vfiper  «ir» 
Or  wHhm  the  eairafne  deepy 
Ave  the  dwetfinga  where  je  deepl 
Come  ye  from  the  oeral  ceTe% 
Hidden  by  the  moonlit  wavee; 
From  your  regions  dark  or  bright 
Answer^  yoices  of  the  night  t 

Hark  I  what  mnnc  atrikee  the  ear. 
On  the  breese  ao  loud  and  dear. 
Softer  now,— yet  iweeter  atill, 
Echof  from  the  dialant  hilL 
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A  GREAT  DISCOVERY  IN  ENGINE 
POWER. 

Wi  taw  wme  weekB  ago,  in  a  Penniylvaiiia 
paper,  an  annouQcement  that  a  vao»rre  power 
had  lieen  disoovered  which  would  supercede  the 
UM  of  steam.  Some  fiicts  hare  recently  come 
to  light  which  entitle  the  atatcment  to  credit. 
Pfot  Saloman,  of  Harrodsburg,  Ky.,  haa  auc- 
ceasfall:^  vp^M  the  entire  power  of  carbonic 
add  gaa  as  ft  aubatitute  fiw  eleam,  in  propelUnjg 
madiineiy  for  every  parpoae.  The  power  of 
thia  gaa  haa  long  |»een  known  to  chemiata,  but 
their  inability  to  regulate  and  gotem  it,  haa 
prevented  iu  uae  aa  a  propeUmg  agent  Pro£ 
Saloman  daima'to  bte  able  to  control  it  with  per- 
fect aafety ;  and  that  it  will  afford  a  power  equal 
to  ateam  in  one  fiftieth  of  the  apace,  and  one 
hmdredth  part  of  the  expense,  duitensing  with 
both  fiimacea  and  boilera.  Expeiimenta  have, 
recently  been  made  in  Cindnnati  which  are 
aaid  to  be  entirely  aatiafkctory.  We  are  on  the 
eve  of  a  wonderful  revolution  in  adence  and 
ait  Wliat  will  be  bought  of  a  ahip  of  the 
line  driven  around  the  world  by  a  aingle  ton  of 
coal  1  The  proceaa  will  not  be  divulged  until 
patent  rigbta  are  aecored  in  the  different  Eu- 
ropean oountriea.  ^ 

[The  above  ia  from  an  exchange.  It  la  well 
known  to  thoae  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  steam  eng^e,  that  Brunnel  tried 
carbonic  add  gaa  in  a  fluid  atate,  aa  a  aubstitute 
for  ateam,  and  failed,  owing  to  the  inherent 
B^Uue  of  gaa,  aa  it  reapecta  the  difficulty  of 
tiondenaation.  The  difficult  cannot  be  over- 
come, we  are  certain,  by  any  meana,  to  prodi^oe 
aa  eoonomicn  a  power  aa  tt»m.^~ScUnttfie 

THE  LOCUSTS. 
Da.  G.  B.  Smith,  in  a  communication  in  the 
Baltimore  Patriot  atatea,  that  the  aeventeen 
year  locusta  will  appear  thia  year  in  all  those 
parts  of  Maiyland,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and 
Delaware,  embraced  in  the  following  boundariea : 
Commencing  at  the  Delaware  river,  near  Ger^ 
mantown.  Pa.,  thence  aouthweaterly  to  the  Blue 
Ridge  of  the  Alleghany  mountaina,  along  the 
eaat  aide  of  the  Ridge  to  Loudoun  to  Fanqwer 
countiea,  Va. ;  thence  easterly  through  a  por- 
tion of  Fairfox,  acroas  the  Potomac,  above 
Georgetown,  through  Montgomery,  and  upper 
portions  of  Anne  Arundel  counties,  Maryland, 
to  the  Patapaco ;  along  the  north-eaat  aide  of  the 
PaUpaco  to  the  Cheaapeake  Bay,  thence  to 
Hayre-de-Grace,  through  Cecil  county  and  Del- 
awaro.  to  the  Delaware  river;  up  the  west  aide 
of  that  river  to  the  beginning.  Theae  bonnda- 
riea  embrace  the  area  of  countiy  to  whkh  the 
locusta  wera  confined  in  1834.  The  locusts,  it 
is  said,  will  appear  thia  year  in  myriada,  begin- 
ning to  oorae  out  of  the  ground  about  the  SOlh 
of  May.  The  theory,  we  believe  ia,  that  the 
locoala  aro  hatched  tnm  agga  deposited  aeven- 
taca  yean  praviooa.    Dr.  Smith  atataa  that  tha 


diambeiB  of  the  gruba  in  the  ground  may  be 
uncovered  from  the  let  to  the  l(Hh  of  Apifl,  by 
aimply  ahaving  off  an  inch  or  two  of  the  aurfooe 
aoil  with  a  apwle,  in  any  place  where  treea  or 
shrubbery  stood  in  1834.  They  will  resemble 
small  auger  holea,  two  to  four  inchea  apart 

[Aa  above  predicted,  aome  time  since,  theae 
locusts  made  their  appearance  promptfy  at  the 
time  atated.] 

THE  KNOCKINGS. 

Tax  Christian  Register,  an  a  very  aenaiUe 
article  rolative  to  the  *<  apiritual  knocksnga,"  iil- 
troducea  the  following  illustrative  anecdote : 

«  We  aro  tempts  to  draw  from  our  college 
reminiacencea  a  caae  which  we  deem  a  very 
worthy  parallel  to  these  audadoua  fooleriea. 
Our  coevals  at  Cambridge  cannot  have  forgotten 
a  man  of  livety  atable  notoriety.  His  eustomes 
were  often  ao  oblivioua  aa  to  the  extent  of  their 
ridea,  that  he  oontraeted  with  innholdera  of  the 
aurroanding  country  to  score  their  namea  on 
such  of  his  vehicles  as  visited  their  respective 
taverns.  He  had  alao  a  horse  who  had  been 
trained'  to  lift  hie  ior^  foot  aa  often  aa  a  alighft 
aignal  fit»n  hia  maater'a  finger  waa  repeated.  A 
atupid  freehman  onoa  returned,  as  he  aaid,  firom 
a  ride  to  Watertown,  but  bearing  with  him  thi 
sign  manual  of  an  inn-hoUer  in  Conoord.  The 
youth  perdsted  unblushingly  in  his  lie.  Saya 
the  man,  '  My  horse  knows,  and  will  tell  me, 
how  many  milea  he  has  been  driven.'  The 
signal  waa  given  and  repeated*  The  horaa 
lifted  his  foot  fourteen  times  in  succesdon.  Hie 
astonished  freshman  paid  his  full  stable  fee,  and 
retired  firmly  convinced  of  the  preternatural 
endowmenta  of  the  horae." 

NEW  PROPERTY  OF  CHLOROFORM. 

A  viacoTBRT  of  another  jaroperty  of  chlofO- 
form  has  just  been  announced  by  twp  French 
gentlemen^  who  dmultaneouaWt  and  without  any 
oonsulution  with  eadi  other,  nund  that  chlora- 
form  ia  an  antitceptic  of  marvelbua  virtna, 
preventing  animal  decompodtbn  after  death,  or 
promptly  -checking  it,  if  already  commenced. 
Muscular  flesh,  and  all  animal  tisauea,  when 
subject  to  its  action,  become  fixed  lot  a  long 
period  of  time  in  the  predae  form  and  condition 
in  which  they  may  happen  to  be  at  the  moment 
of  application ;  and  natural  colore,  even  to  the 
alighteat  and  most  delicate  shadea,  are  preaerved 
without  the  dighteat  change.  The  Frendi 
academy  <^  adence  ia  about  to  make  aome  fur- 
ther inveatigations  to  verify  thia  romarkaUe  di»> 
covery,  from  which  ao  many  benefits  may  be 
expected  in  the  preaervation  cf  miiitaiy  and 
naval  atorea,  animal  fbod  in  aea  Toyagea»  and  ifta 
applicability  to  a  variety  of  other  oaaful  porpoaaa. 

Taana  la  alwaya  hope  in  a  man  tiiat  actnaOy 
and  aameatly  worka,  aaya  Cariyla.    In  i  *' 
aloDd  ia  there  parpetnal  daepair. 
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THE    FORDS    OP    THE    JORDAN.— Judo.  iii.  28. 

Drmwn  by  A.  W.  Callcott,  fh>m  a  Skvtch  made  on  tbe  Spot  by  tlM  Ee?.  R.  Master  and  A.  Allen,  Eeq. 


Thb  Jordan  is  the  principal  river  of  Pales- 
tine :  it  derives  its  name  {Jor  or  Yar-^an, 
the  river  of  Dan)  because  its  rise  was  in  the 
▼icinity  of  the  little  city  of  Dan.  Its  true 
source  is  in  two  fountains  at  Paneas,  a  city 
better  known  by  its  subsequent  name  of 
Caesarea  Philippic  at  the  foot  of  Anti-Libanus. 
Its  apparent  source  flows  from  beneath  a 
cave,  at  the  foot  of  a  precipice,  in  the  sides 
of  which  are  several  niches,  with  Greek  in- 
scriptions. During  many  hours  of  its  course, 
it  continues  to  be  a  small  and  insignificant 
rivulet  It  flows  due  south  through  the 
centre  of  the  country,  intersecting  the  lake 
Meroro,  antiently  called  Somonocbitis,  and 
the  sea  of  Galilee ;  and  it  loses  itself  in  the 
Dead  Sea :  though  it  is  probable  that  in  very 
antient  times  it  pursued  its  course  to  the  Red 
Sea,  until  the  convulsions  occasioned  by  the 
destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  the 
subsequent  filling  up  of  the  bottom  of  the 
valley  by  the  drifting  sand,  caused  the  stop- 
page ot  its  waters. 

The  course  of  this  river  is  almost  one 
hundred  miles:  its  breadth  and  depth  are 
various.  Dr.  Shaw  computed  it  to  be  about 
thirty  yards  broad,  and  three  yards  or  nine 
feet  in  depth.  Messrs.  Bankes  and  Bucking- 
barn,  who  croMFed  it  in  1816,  prf'tiy  nearly  at 
the  same  ford  over  which  the  IsraeLtes  passed 
on  their  first  entering  the  promised  land, 
f  iUnd  the  stream  extremely  rapid.  Its  depth 
here  is  stated  to  be  not  more  than  four  feet 
This  ford  is  delineated  in  our  engrxvinir; 
and  in  the  foreground  are  pilgrims  collpcted 
for  the  purpose  of  bathing  in  its  hallowed 
watera  The  annual  procf^seion  for  th>8  pur- 
pose takes  place  after  the  festival  of  Eister. 
The  pilsrrims  quit  the  Holy  City  under  the 
protection  of  the  governor  of  Jerusalem  and 
ni.4  guard',  who  defend  them  fro  n  the  as- 
saults of  the  plundering  Arats  of  the  district 
The  journey  und  ceremony  of  baihing  in  the 
river  geneially  occupy  the  greater  part  of 
three  days ;  though  many  of  the  travellers 
perform  it  in  twa  The  stream  flows  be- 
tween steep  bank?,  overshadowed  by  willows 
and  other  shrubs.    After  riding  along  the 


bank  for  about  two  miles,  and  passing  through 
a  thicket  of  tamarisks  and  oleanders,  at  a 
bend  of  the  river  thickly  shaded  with  wil- 
lows, the  pilgrims  reach  the  spot  delineated 
m  our  view;  they  then  immediately  strips 
and,  rushing  down  the  steep  bank,  plunge 
into  the  sacred  stream.  Many  csrry  with 
them  a  white  tobe,  to  wear  at  this  ceremony. 
When  they  are  clothed  again,  and  have  filled 
their  bottles  with  the  holy  water,  they  return 
to  JerusaleoL 


BEAUTY   REIGNETH. 

BT  TRBODORia 

Thbbb  is  beauty  on  the  hill  side; 

There  is  beauty  in  the  vale ; 
There  ii  beauty  on  the  mountain  top^ 

Where  the  gentle  breezes  sail — 
Where  the  eagle  to  his  eyrie  aoari^ 

And  the  gentle  breezes  sail. 
There  is  beaoty  in  the  forest, 

With  its  mass  of  waving  green; 
There  is  beauty  in  the  sky, 

Where  the  rainbow's  arch  ia  seen 

Where  the  clouds  are  rolled  in  red  and  gold. 

And  the  rainbow's  arch  is  seen. 
There  is  beauty  m  the  rivulet. 

As  it  winds  along  the  dell ; 
There  is  beauty  in  the  ocean. 

Where  the  pretty  mermaids  dweD— 
Where  the  tempest  rages  loud  and  loag. 

And  the  pretty  mermaids  dwelL 
There  is  beauty  up  in  heaven. 

And  the  earth  is  passing  fiiir ; 
There  is  beauty  in  the  sky, 

Oh,  there's  beauty  everywhere  F 
All  that  God  has  made  is  beautiful 

Tes— there*s  beau^  everywhere. 
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BURGOYNETS  SURRENDER. 

FAST  or  AM  AETICLB  UK  BbACKVTOOD**  MAOAXin. 

So  long  ago  as  the  sammer  of  18 — ,  I 
was  a  traveller  in  these  regions,  making  my 
way  into  Canada-  In  those  days  there  were 
no  railways  in  America.  By  the  steamer, 
Chancellor  Lmnfftton,  I  bad  ascended  the 
Hudson  to  Albany  in  something  less  than 
twenty-four  hours.  From  Albany  to  Ijake 
Ghamplain  I  was  one  of  a  party  chartering  a 
poet-coach,  and  permitted  by  the  terms  of 
our  contract  to  make  as  easy  stages  as  mi^fht 
suit  oar  pleasure  or  convenience.  At  White- 
ball  we  took  a  small  sailing-craft  down  the 
lake  a  hundred  miles  and  more,  to  Platts- 
burffh  ;  and  thence,  resuming  the  land  route, 
made  our  wav  into  Canada.  Compared  with 
the  more  modern  rate  of  travel,  we  went  at 
a  snairs  pace;  but,  with  all  its  incoave- 
liiences,  our  way  of  making  the  journey  had 
its  peculiar  benefits  and  charma  We  were 
less  superficial  observers  of  men  and  things 
than  railway  passengers  can  possibly  te. 
We  were  intelligent  persons;  we  convened 
with  the  men  of  tlie  soil ;  we  asked  questions 
of  plain  farmers  and  sailors,  and  heard  with 
pleasure  their  long  stories  of  ancient  battles 
in  those  parts,  from  the  days  of  the  Iroquois 
to  the  days  of  General  Brock.  We  stopped 
by  the  roadside  and  examined  places  of  in- 
terest, and  took  views  of  beautiiul  landscapes 
from  commanding  heights.  And  now  I  can 
say  of  my  route  into  Canada  what  Words- 
worth says  of  the  Wye : — 

"  Those  beauteous  scenes 
Through  a  long  absence,  have  not  been  to  me 
As  is  a  landscape  to  a  blind  man's  eye ; 
But  oft  in  lonely  rooms,  and  'mid  the  din 
Of  towers  and  cities,  I  have  owed  to  them, 
In  hours  ef  weariness,  sensations  sweet 
Felt  in  the  blood,  and  felt  along  the  heart" 

n 

In  many  such  hours  I  have  refreshed  my 
memory  by  recurring  also  to  such  books  or' 
tourists  as  I  have  at  hand,  but  es^pecially  in 
the  later  authors  of  this  kind  I  have  found 
little  satisfaction.  They  all  seemed  to  have 
hurried  over  their  journey  without  stopping 
to  take  breath ;  and  1  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  I  was  lucky  in  beginning  my  travels, 
while  as  yet  the  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury was  only  just  putting  on  its  «ven- 
lea^ed  boots,  and  still  permitted  the  good 
habit  of  hastening  slowly.  Let  me,  then, 
go  over  my  fitrmer  stages,  at  least  in  fancy ; 
and  while  I  interweavo  my  histories  with 
the  personal  adveoturee  of  an  Qld*(ashioned 
traveller,  let  me  be  met  also  by  some  of  the 
iodulgeoce  humanely  accoTiled  tonarcative 
old  age. 


Our  travelling  party  had  been  thrown  to- 
gether less  by  choice  than  accident;  and  for 
our  commander-in-chief  we  had  unfortunately 
selected  as  wild  a  young  Irish  officer  as  was 
ever  turned  looi«  from  Cork  to  fight  his  far- 
tones  in  the  world.  Fitz-Freke,  as  he  called 
himself,  had  no  single  qualification  for  being 
our  '*  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,"  except 
a  boasted  familiarity  with  the  way.  He  had 
travelled  it  very  often,  and  indeed  seemed  to 
hang  somewhat  loosely  to  his  regiment,  which 
was  stationed  at  Montreal.  JB^fore  we  had 
half  finished  our  first  day's  drive,  we  had 
bejnin  to  wish  that  furloughs  and  half-pay 
had  never  been  invented;  and  1  am  sorry  to 
add,  that  his  afitictionate  recollections  of  his 
family  in  Cork  led  him  quite  too  frequently 
to  the  bottle.  Poor  Freke !  we  profited  by 
his  good-humor,  yet  abused  his  mrbearance 
under  rebuke;  and  I  must  own  in  justice, 
that  when  we  at  last  parted  company,  and 
were  to  see  no  more  of  him,  we  were  all 
ready  to  protest  that  he  was,  after  sll,  as 
downright  a  wofthy  as  ever  buttoned  an 
Irishman's  heart  beneath  a  buff  waistcoat. 

Leaving  Albany  before  the  day  began  to 
be  hot,  we  went  rapidly  throngh  the  green 
levels  noon  its  right  bank,  and  cros8f*d  the 
river  at  Troy.  Here  we  were  conducted  to 
Mount  Ida,  and  by  a  geographical  miracle 
made  an  easy  transition  to  Mount  Olympus, 
from  which  the  view  is  extensive,  but  by  no 
means  celestial.  Freke  seemed  to  think 
there  was  some  reason  to  suspect  a  hoax ;  but 
as  his  classical  information  was  not  of  the 
most  accurate  description,  1  am. not  sure  but 
he  still  labors  under  the  impression  that  he 
has  stood  where  the  three  goddesses  displayed 
their  charms  to  Paris ;  and  smoked  a  cigar 
where  that  botheration  siege  was  as  intermi- 
nably contested,  as  were  ever  those  conse- 
quent hexameteis  of  Virgil  and  Homer, 
which  he  adorned  with  dog's  ears  and  thumb- 
prints, under  the  diurnal  &rule  of  his  tutor. 
In  pissing  through  the  streets,  we  were 
gratified  to  observe  that,  in  spite  of  Diomede 
and  Ulycises,  Troy  still  retains  its  ^  Palladium 
of  liberty,  and  independent  free  pret^s ;"  and 
though  we  could  discover  no  relics  of  the 
fiimous  wooden-horse,  I  notice  in  the  accounts 
of  later  tourists  that  an  *'  iron  horse'*  may 
now  be  found  there  in  harness,  which  daily 
brings  strangers  into  the  heart  of  the  city 
without  any  incendiary  effect  Such  is  the 
change  of  manners  and  times  since  the  days 
of  the  pious  .fineas! 

We  rattled  over  a  bridge,  and  had  a  fine 
view  of  the  months  of  the  Mohawk.  Here 
are  numemos  islands,  with  steep  sides  and 
piny  summits,  to  which  the  American  Gene- 
ral Schuyler  retreated  before  Burgoyne,  and 
prepared  to  sustain  an  investment  While 
I  arrangmg  his  defences^  be  was  oojustly  de- 
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prived  of  his  comniand«  at  the  very  moment 
wbeiit  by  the  arrival  of  additional  force,  be 
would  have  been  enabled  to  torn  upon  his 
pursuers ;  and  thus  the  laurels  of  the  subse- 
noent  victory  were  put  into  the  hand  of 
General  Gatps,  whUe  the  worst  effects  of  the 
expedition  fell  upon  the  estates  of  Schuyler, 
which  were  ravaged  by  the  advancing  ibe. 
Gates  appears  to  have  been  in  all  respects 
inferior  to  the  ffallant  officer  whom  he  soper- 
jeded ;  and  as  he  had  the  full  advantage  of 
fichttyler*s  preparatory  measures,  there  is  a 
deep  J6aloui>y  of  his  fame,  which  roust  ac- 
count for  the  fact  noticed  by  the  author  of 
**  Hochelaga,**  that  he  is  by  no  means  credited 
by  his  countryoien  with  the  vastly  important 
consequences  of  the  capture  of  Bureoyoe. 
«*  Gates  has  been  called  the  hero  of  Sam- 
toffa,*^— says  an  American  biographer — '^•but 
it  nsfl  a  sound  of  mockery.** 

The  county  of  Saratoga,  through  which  we 
were  now  passing,  if  not  in  these  parts  re- 
markable for  scenery,  is  nevertheless  full  of 
interesting  places,  as  having  been  the  field 
of  some  of  the  wannest  contests  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  Traditions  also  still  linger 
among  its  inluibitants  of  the  earlier  batUes 
with  3ie  Indians  and  French ;  and  authentic 
anecdotes  are  frequently  reviving  upon  the 
road,  which  those  who  sre  familiar  with  the 
romances  of  Cooper  will  recognize,  at  once, 
as  the  ground-work  of  come  of  his  fictions. 
So  far  as  is  possible,  therefore,  in  America, 
we  were  now  on  historical  ground.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
valley  of  the  Mohawk  was  filled  with  those 
fierce  nations  of  savages  called  the  Iroquois. 
The  shores  of  the  8t '  Lawrence  harbored 
their  deadly  enemies,  the  Adirondachs,  who 
•belonged  to  the  powerful  race  of  Algonquins. 
At  the  same  tune,  the  advance-guard  of 
English  adventure  was  pressing  up  through 
the  Hudson;  and  from  Quebec,  the  pioneera 
of  New  France  were  poshing  their  way 
towards  the  Mohawk.  The  inveterate  foes 
of  two  continents  thus  encountered  one  ano- 
ther in  the  passes  of  Lake  George  and  Lake 
Champlain;  and  these  natural  channels  of 
reciprocal  invasion  became,  of  course,  the 
scenes  of  frequent  collision  and  deadly  strife. 
When  these  preliminary  feuds  were  ended, 
and  the  power  of  England  reposed  on  both 
banks  of  the  St  Lawrence,  the  earliest  and 
fiercest  affrays  of  the  war  of  independence 
Ibond  here  tlieir  inevitable  fields.  The  first 
years  of  the  present  century  were  again 
disgraced  by  war  between  England  and 
America,  and  instinctively  the  tide  of  battle 
returned  to  its  old  channels ;  and  if  ever— 
which  God  forefend  *.— the  mother  and  the 
daogbter  should  Ikll  out  agam,  it  cannot  be 
doabted  that  the  same  passes  most  echo  once 
Bon  to  the  iread  of  marti^  mta,  and  the 


same  waters  be  crimsoned  with  the  blood  of 
brethren.  They  are  the  very  breediog-plaoes 
of  border-feud;  and  nature  has  furnished 
them  with  that  wild  luxuriance  of  beauty 
with  which  she  loves  to  prepare  for  history, 
and  by  which  she  seems  to  challenge  her  to 
do  as  much  again,  in  adorning  it  with  ro- 
mantic asBociationsL 

For  several  miles  between  the  towns  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  we  had  nothing 
else  in  view  more  interesting  than  a  dnQ 
canal  connecting  Lake  Champlain  with  the 
Hudson,  at  Albany.  But  the  river  itself  is 
always  beautiful.  Even  here  it  is-  a  fine 
wide  stream,  and  seems  to  scorn  the  beggarly 
ditch  that  drudges  like  a  pack-horse  by  its 
side.  But  at  certain  seasons  it  is  too  low  for 
boatmg,  and  st  all  seasons  is  rendered  unfitT 
for  navigation  by  numerous  rocks.  It  was  a 
relief  to  shut  my  ears  to  the  perpetual  humor 
of  Freke,  and  watch  the  course  of  the  stream 
through  the  broad  meadows;  sometimes  re- 
freshing us  with  cool  sounds  where  it  foamed 
over  shelving  shoals,  and  then  dazzling  our 
eyes  with  the  reflected  sunbeam,  glancing 
from  its  deep  smooth  breast,  on  which  the 
blue  heavens  looked  down  without  a  cloud. 

We  came  to  Stillwater,  which  deserves 
its  name,  if  it  has  any  reference  to  the  Hud- 
son. A  ridge  of  hills  stretching  inland,  in 
this  neighborhood,  is  the  memorable  scene 
of  the  two  engagements  which  sealed  the 
fate  of  Burgoyne*s  expedition,  and  which  are 
thought  to  have  been  the  decisive  blow  in 
the  revolutionary  struggle  of  America.  Here. 
al90  is  shown  the  miserable  wooden  sh^d  of 
a  house  in  which  the  gallant  and  accom- 
plished General  Frazer  died  of  his  wound. 
It  (Stands  near  the  river,  and  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill,  on  the  top  of  which  the  general  was 
buried.  Though  the  remains  have  long  since 
been  disinterred,  and  returned  to  England, 
the  spot  is  marked  by  several  pines,  and  is 
constantly  visited  by  tourists.  The  house  is 
a  mere  tap-room,  and  must,  at  any  time,  have 
been  a  miserable  hovel  to  die  or  live  in. 
Yet  it  once  was  dignified  as  the  temporary 
abode  of  high-born  and  elegant  women. 
During  the  battle,  it  was  the  receptacle  of 
the  dying  and  Wounded  British  officers,  and 
the  scene  of  many  of  those  tender  aou  of 
self-denying  mercy,  by  which  woman,  in  the 
honr  of  suffering  and  extremity,  becomes 
trans^red  into  a  roinistenng  angel. 

Several  miles  abov>e,  we  crossed  the  Fish- 
kill,  a  little  river  by  which  the  Lake  of 
Saratoga  discharges  iti  waters  into  the  Hod- 
son  ;  and  shortly  after  we  passed  the  domain 
of  General  Schuyler,  and  the  site  of  his 
mansion,  which  was  homed  by  a  fi»ragmg- 
party  during  the  advaoee  of  Borgoyne.  Of 
the  advenlorea  of  a  mglo  night  spent  at 
Sarategat  it  is  net  poof  sMty  te  mj  anytfaiiig 
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here,  as  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  we 
were  s^n  on  our  immediate  route.  At 
Fort  Miliar  the  road  crossed  the  river,  and 
from  thence  we  went  along  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Hudson,  eight  milep,  lo  Fort  Edward. 
It  was  here  that  Burgoyne  began  to  en- 
counter those  difficulties  of  his  situation, 
which  rapidly  increased  upon  him,  till  they 
became  insurmountable.  He  had  forced  his 
way  from  Whitehall  to  this  place,  through 
an  obstinate  fight,  and  over  bad  roads,  en- 
cumbered by  all  the  mischief  that  a  retreat- 
ing foe  could  leave  behind  them.  Here, 
&ning  short  of  stores  and  ammunition,  his 
only  resource  was  to  transport  them  from  the 
head  of  Lake  George,  where  one  of  hit: 
officers  had  captured  a  fort  This  occasioned 
'  that  fatal  delay  of  more  than  a  month,  during 
which  the  American  army  changed  com- 
manders, was  recruited  with  fresh  troops, 
and  returned  from  the  Mohawk  to  show  fi^ht 
Ashe  was  roundly  censured  for  his  sluorgish- 
ness  in  the  British  parliament,  and  pleaded 
in  excu:>e  the  extraordinary  face  of  the  coun- 
try, over  which  he  was  forced  almost  to  con- 
struct a  road ;  it  is  but  justice  to  his  memory 
to  quote,  on  this  point,  the  corroborative 
evideiice  of  an  eminent  American  geologist 
••  I  was  much  struck,"  fays  Professor  SSilli- 
man, ''  with  the  formidable  difficulties  which 
General  Burg;oyne  had  to  encounter  in 
transporting  his  stores,  his  boats,  and  part  of 
his  artillery  over  this  rugged  country  :  at 
that  time,  without  doubt,  vastly  more  im- 
practictble  than  at  present" 

But  Fort  Edward  is  chiefly  memorable  for 
the  horrible  murder  of  Miss  M*Crea,  by  a 
party  of  Indians,  in  circums*ances  peculiarly 
tratric  and  affecting.  It  was  an  event  which 
not  only  spread  horror  and  alarm  throughout 
America,  but  was  related  with  thrills  of 
indignation  in  England,  and  particularly  in 
the  debates  of  parliament  The  vehement 
remonstrances  of  Burke  against  Indian  al- 
liances seems  to  have  been  in  a  measure 
inspired  by  the  sensation  which  it  produced ; 
and  it  was  doubtless  fuel  to  the  fire  of  old 
L  rd  Chatham,  when,  a  few  months  afier  the 
batchery  of  Fort  Edward,  he  biased  out  in 
that  fierce  philippic  against  Lord  Soffiilk, 
who  had  f^puken  of  savages  as  instruments 
**  which  God  and  nature  had  put  in  our 
hands.'*  Detefttable  as  was  a  confederacy 
with  Indians^  however,  and  instinctively  as 
the  English  conscience  recoiled  from  the 
alliance,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in 
America  it  was  at  least  no  novelty.  It  is 
remarked  bv  Silli'ian  that  the  FVench,  the 
English,  and  the  Americans  themselves  had 
all  paruken  in  this  sin,  in  the  various  early 
wars  of  the  continent 

About  half  a  mile  frnm  Fort  Eidward,  and 
bald  by  the  road-«ide,  stdl  staads  a  venerable 


pine-tree,  from  a  mound  at  whose  roots 
gushes  a  clear  crystal  spring.  Thi^  is  pointed 
out  as  the  Fpot  where  the  mangled  corpse  of 
Miss  M^Crea  was  found.  I'he  tree  is  scored 
with  the  scars  of  bullets,  and  marked  with 
the  lady's  name,  and  the  date  1777.  To  this 
tree  her  body  is  said  to  have  been  bounds  and 
pierced  with  nearly  a  score  of  wounds,  which 
crimsoned  the  spring  with  her  blood.  On  the 
same  day  were  massacred  a  young  officer, 
and  a  party  of  soldiers  under  bis  command, 
whose  bodies  were  lefl  in  the  same  piace^ 
covered  only  with  some  brushwood  and  femSi 
AtSandyhill,  where  we  paused  for  an  hour, 
we  encountered  traditions  of  Indian  barbari- 
tie(>,  in  the  history  of  the  old  French  war  of 
1758,  which,  without  any  romance,  were 
singularly  revolting.  Fort  Anne,  at  the  end 
of  our  next  stage,  was  the  scene  of  a  hot 
action,  in  the  advance  of  Burgoyne,  in  which 
the  Indians  were  thought  to  luive  contributed 
something  to  his  success,  but  even  this  is 
doubtful.  We  had  now  an  easy  stage  of  ten 
miles  to  Whitehall,  during  which  we  debated 
with  Freke  on  the  merits  of  the  unfortunate 
general,  whose  history  we  had  retraced  on 
the  road. 

The  moon  was  rising  over  the  ravine  in 
which  Whitehall  appeals  to  be  built,  when 
we  reached  it,  and  were  pct  down  at  our  inn. 
This  place  is  the  Skenesborough  of  Bur- 
goyne*s  despatches,  and  must  have  changed 
its  name  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war.  It 
80  happened  that  we  were  detained  at  this 
place  somewhat  longer  than  we  desired  to 
he,  and  when  we  got  under  weigh  down  the 
lake,  we  seemed  to  have  begun  a  new  jour- 
ney. If  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  a  similar 
pause  in  my  story,  I  will  venture,  b^^fbre 
going  further,  to  recur  to  the  history  of  Bur- 
Coyne's  expedition,  which,  with  the  know- 
ledge of  places  that  1  have  endeavored  to 
impart,  may  possibly  be  as  interesting  to 
others,  as  it  has  proved  to  myFclf. 

These  places,  atid  the  incidents  at  which 
I  have  rapidly  glanced,  were,  at  the  clos^  of 
the  last  century,  as  familiarly  known  in  Eng- 
land as  thoBPt  of  the  Peninsular  war  are  at 
present  While  the  isfiue  of  the  revolt  was 
yet  undecided,  the  eloqu*  nee  of  pirliament 
and  the  conversation  of  fashionable  circles, 
kept  them  continually  before  the  world  :  and 
long  afler  the  termination  of  the  contest, 
mutual  recricninationi^  and  impassioned  self- 
defence  would  not  Eufl^r  their  memory  imme- 
diately to  die.  Succeeding  events  enabled 
men  to  fortft  t  America  for  a  long  while ;  and 
when  they  apiin  recurred  to  her  aflkirs,  it 
was  with  no  di^'position  to  contend  with  the 
award  of  Proviiience  which  had  mad»*  her  a 
nation.  The  history  of  America  was  Cntflii<h 
history  no  more.  Yet  there  is  a  period  in 
her   history  up  to  which  an   Englishman 
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should  be  fiiniiliar  with  it ;  for  he  who  reada 
the  speeches  of  fiurke  and  Chatham,  or  re- 
Terts  to  the  Johnsonian  age  of  literature,  will 
oiherwise  be  often  at  a  loss  how  to  regard 
events  and  facts  to  which  the  men  of  those 
days  always  referred  with  the  warmth  of 
political  party,  but  which  we  can  now  ex- 
amine with  candor,  and  judge  without  preju- 
dice or  passion. 

No  man  of  that  d<iy  is  mrre  entiUed  to  the 
candid  retrospect  of  posterity  than  General 
Burgoyne,  for  no  6ne  suffered  more  than  he 
from  the  hekt  of  contemporaries.  I  have  no 
other  interest  in  his  memory  than  what  has 
been  inspired  by  my  visit  to  the  scenes  of  his 
misfortunes,  and  by  the  ob-ervation  that  he 
is  respectFuily  remembered  in  America,  while 
no  one  ever  hears  of  him  in  England.  I 
have,  therefore,  nothing  to  present  in  his 
defence,  but  the  narrative  of  his  expedition, 
as  illustrating  the  journey  I  have  described. 

The  war  of  the  American  Revoluticin 
opened  with  some  dashing  exploits  in  the 
north,  among  which  those  of  Allen  and  bis 
mountaineers  of  Vermont  are  memorable,  as 
well  for  their  eccentricity  as  (or  their  conse- 
quencea  Accompanied  by  the  crack-brained 
adventurer,  Benedict  Arnold,  he  made  a  de- 
scent upon  Lake  Champiain,  took  Ticon- 
deroga  by  surprif^e,  and  reduced  the  fort  at 
Crown  Point.  Elated  by  success,  and  con- 
ceiving it  pri>bable  that  the  invasion  of  Canada 
would  be  attended  with  a  rising  of  the  French 
in  favor  of  the  colonies,  Arnold  obtained  a 
iBommission  from  the  congress  to  attempt  it, 
and  sctnally  succeeded  in  leading  a  small 
force  to  Quebec,  through  incredible  diflScul- 
ties.  Croubus  of  Wolfe,  he  would  stop  at 
nothing  short  of  scaling  the  heights  of  Abra- 
ham; and  by  indomitable  perseverance  he 
accomplished  thns  much  of  bis  enterprise, 
and  found  himself  on  the  scene  of  Wolfe's 
death  and  renown,  before  Quebec,  with  less 
than  four  hundred  men.  But  there  the 
achievement  ceases  to  bear  any  resemblance 
to  the  event  of  sixteen  years  before.  Arnold 
was  not  wanting  in  courage,  nevertheless; 
and  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  provoke  a 
sortie,  finding  himself  in  a  condition  which 
would  make  a  siege  ridiculous,  he  was  obliged 
to  make  a  mortifying  descent  He  returned 
again,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  with  a  larger 
force,  under  the  brave  General  Motgomery, 
and  was  wounded  in  a  daring  att^^mpt  to 
storm  the  city,  while  Montgomery  himself 
fell  in  forcmg  a  barrier  at  Cape  Diamond. 
Arnold  now  made  a  desperate  retreat,  closely 
followed  by  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  the  governor 
of  Canada,  who  had  repulsed  the  attempt  on 
Quebec.  As  soon  as  the  spring  opened, 
Carleton,  who  had  been  joined  by  Buroroyne, 
pursued  him  to  Lake  Cihamplain,  and,  with 


extraordinary  energy,  built  and  fitted  a  fleet 
to  chase  him  up  the  lakes^  and  regain  the 
forts  which  had  been  taken,  intending  after- 
wards to  press  on  towards  the  Hudson.  Ar- 
nold, with  equal  activity,  prepared  a  flotilla 
to  meet  him,  and  seems  to  have  commisi'ioned 
himself  as  its  admiral.  It  was  but  small, 
yet,  such  as  it  was,  he  brought  it  up  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Cumberland  Bay,  where  is 
now  situated  the  town  of  Plattsburgh.  The 
fleet  of  Sir  Guy  must  have  present^  a  beau- 
tiful appearance  as  it  appeared  around  Cum* 
berland  Head,  the  cipe  which  create^  the 
bay,  ff>r  it  was  of  no  less  formidable  a  force 
than  forty-four  transports,  twenty  gunboats, 
a  radean,  two  schooners,  and  one  three- 
masted  ship.  Of  these,  however,  only  a  part 
could  be  rendered  of  service,  for  the  wind 
was  in  favor  of  Arnold,  who  had  also  tnken 
an  advantageous  position  with  his  little 
squadron,  consisting  of  but  one  sloop,  three 
schooners,  and  several  gondolas  or  galleys. 
For  six  hours  he  stood  fire  like  a  salamander, 
and  then,  fiivored  by  a  dark  night,  and  a 
wind  which  sprang  up  from  the  north,  he 
escaped  with  his  shattered  fleet,  and  made 
his  way  up  the  lake  unperceived.  Pursued 
by  Carleton  the  next  day,  he  maintained  a 
running  fire  until  his  leaky  and  disabled  ves- 
sels could  do  no  more;  on  which,  driving 
them  aground,  and  landmg  his  marine?,  he 
set  them  on  fire,  escaped  to  the  shore,  and  so 
made  his  way  through  the  woods  to  Crown 
Point,  and  thence  to  Ticonderoga.  Carleton 
lost  no  time  in  reducing  the  former  fortress ; 
but  his  delay  in  building  the  squadron  had 
made  \t  now  too  late  to  carry  oot  his  pro- 
jected advance  to  the  Hudson,  and  he  did  no 
more,  but  returned  to  Canada,  apparently 
satisfied  with  having  destroyed  all  hopes  of 
exciting  a  revolt  among  the  French,  or  of 
shutting  out  the  royal  troupe  from  the  St. 
Lawrence. 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  Bur- 
goyne, who  had  been  to  England  in  the  mean- 
time, superseded  Carleton  as  governor  of 
Canada,  who,  though  an  efficient  ofiicer  and 
an  acomplished  gentleman,  seems  to  have 
given  some  momentary  dissatisfaction  to  the 
ministry.  It  was  the  ambition  of  the  new 
governor  to  force  a  passage  tn  the  Hudson, 
and,  by  the  aid  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  to  open 
a  direct  communication  with  New  York, 
seizing  the  intermediate  posts,  and  so  cutting 
off  all  connection  between  New  England 
and  the  army  in  the  south.  This  plan,  bad 
it  been  successful,  would  probably  have  put 
an  end  to  the  war ;  and  as  nothing  less  than 
FO  splendid  a  result  was  the  object  of  Bor^ 
goyne^s  expedition,  it  may  be  imagined  with 
what  anxiety  it  was  watched  by  the  congress, 
and  prepareid  for  by  the  vigilance  of  Wabh- 
iogton. 
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In  June,  1777,  the  new  governor  aficended 
Lake  Champlaio.  He  was  attended  by  a 
powerful  armament,  consisting,  besides  the 
regular  troops,  of  Canadian  rangers,  German 
mercenaries,  and  a  ferucious  retinue  of  sav- 
f^es.  He  imniediatelyjnveeted  the  fort  at 
Ticonderoga,  by  land  and  water,  bringing 
bis  gun-boats  and  frigates  to  a  point  just 
beyond  the  range  ci  the  guns  of  the  forr,  and 
sending  part  of  his  troops  to  the  eastern 
ahore  of  the  lake.  Over  against  the  fortress, 
a  little  to  the  south,  and  hardly  a  thousand 

Jfards  distant,  rises  the  inaccessible  sugar- 
oaf  summit  of  Mount  Defiance,  and  with 
great  energy  the  British  general  immediately 
commenced  the  construction  of  a  road  up  the 
rough  sides  of  this  mountain.  St  Clair, 
who  was  in  command  of  the  fort,  and  pre- 
pared to  defend  it  vigorously,  having  received 
special  instructions  from  congress,  and  know- 
ing himself  to  be  watched  with  the  deepest 
anxiety  by  the  whole  country,  looked  up  one 
morning,  and  found  the  summit  occupied  by 
a  strong  battery,  under  command  of  Burgoyne 
himself  who  lud  dragged  his  cannon  up  the 
precipitous  ascent,  with  an  activity  and 
enterprise  worthy  of  Wolfe.  It  was  now 
I^aoted  where  it  could,  at  any  moment,  pour 
death  and  destruction  into  the  fort,  trom 
which  not  a  ball  could  be  returned  with  any 
efifect  The  heights  of  Mount  Defiance,  as 
the  name  imports,  had  been  supposed  to  defy 
escalade;  and  the  dismay  of  St.  Clair  may 
be  imagined  wlien  he  thus  beheld  his  gar- 
rison not  only  exposed  to  the  fire,  but  also  to 
the  jeers  of  the  enemy,  who  could  observe 
his  every  manoeuvre,  and  count  every  man 
within  his  walls.  The  astounded  general  did 
all  that  remained  for  him  to  da  He  con- 
trived to  start  a  flotilla  np  the  lake,  with 
some  stores  and  baggage,  towards  Skenesbo- 
rough,  and,  crossing  to  the  eastern  shore, 
commenced  his  retreat  through  Vermont, 
pursued  by  a  detachment  under  General 
Frazer  and  Reidesel,  who  brought  him  to 
action  next  day  at  Castleton,  from  whence 
he  further  retreated  to  Fort  Edward.  Gene- 
ral Phillips,  on  the  other  shore,  ascended 
Lake  George,  and  captured  the  fort  at  its 
head,  forcing  Schuyler  to  Fort  £dward, 
where  St  Clair  joined  him,  and  both  toge- 
ther continued  the  retreat  down  the  Hud^n. 
Burgoyne  himself  pursued  the  flotilla  to 
Skenesborough,  destroyed  it,  and  followed 
the  American  troops,  who  bad  evacuated  the 
place,  retreating  to  the  Hudson.  Before  he 
oould  reach  Fort  Edward,  he  was  obliged  to 
clear  the  roads  of  innumerable  trees  which 
had  been  felled  and  thrown  in  his  way ;  and, 
besides  contending  with  other  obstacles,  to 
flght  one  obstinate  battle  at  Fort  Anne.  It 
was  August  before  he  arrived,  and  then  came 
the  unavoidable  and  fatal  delay  which  I  have 


noticed,  in  transporting  supplies  from  Lake 
George. 

It  was  whOe  he  was  advaneinfr  towards 
Fort  Edward,  that  the  ungovernable  ferocity 
of  his  Indian  mercenaries  became  so  painfully 
apparent,  by  the  butchery  of  Miss  MXrea, 
and  the  massacre,  of  which  the  tragically- 
dramatic  particulars  are  these: — As  he  ap* 
proached  the  Hudson,  he  was  nwt  by  an 
American  loyalist  of  the  name  of  Jones^ 
whose  adhesion  to  tlie  royal  standard  he  re- 
warded bv  an  appointment  to  a  command. 
The  gentleman  was  betrothed  to  a  yonng^ 
lady  of  great  beauty,  residing  a  few  mim 
below  Fort  Edward ;  and,  becoming  alarmed 
for  her  safety,  be  begged  permission  to  have 
her  brought  into  the  British  camp,  which 
was  already  graced  by  the  presence  of  two 
elegant  women,  the  Baroness  Reidesel,  and 
the  lAdy  Harriet  Ackland.  He  contrived 
to  send  her  word  to  repair  to  the  house  of  a 
relative  near  Fort  Edward,  and  there  to  await 
a  convoy  which  he  would  send  to  conduct 
her  fintber.  What  the  unhappy  gentleman 
deemed  a  convoy,  or  what  prevented  hi* 
going  in  person  fw  his  affianced  bride,  does 
not  now  appear;  but  at  the  set  time  he  de- 
spatched a  party  of  savages  on  the  gallant 
errand,  promising  them  a  barrel  of  rum  aa 
an  incentive  to  theur  fidelity.  With  some 
misgivings,  perhaps,  as  to  the  wisdom  of  their 
commission,  he  seems  almost  immediately 
afterwards  to  have  sent  oflT  a  second  party  or 
Indians,  with  probiise  of  a  like  reward.  The 
lady  was  at  the  appointed  place  when  the 
first  party  arrived,  and,  with  her  entertainer,' 
was  not  a  little  alarmed  at  their  appearance. 
Their  conduct,  however,  was  friendly,  and 
they  delivered  a  letter  from  her  lover,  assur- 
ing her  that  she  might  safely  confide  in  their 
respectful  behavior  and  diligent  care.  With 
the  heroism  of  her  sex,  in  circumstances  so 
trying,  she  obeyed  without  hesitation,  soflbred 
herself  to  be  placed  on  horseback,  and  set 
off  with  her  savage  attendants.  Just  at  this 
time  a  picket,  under  one  Lieut  Van  Vechten, 
had  been  surprised  near  the  springs  which  I 
have  described  in  my  journey,  by  the  second 
party  of  Indians,  who  massacred  and  scalped 
the  ofiloer  and  several  of  his  men.  The 
convoy  approached  the  spring  with  Miss 
M*Crea  just  as  the  horrid  tragedy  had  con- 
cluded, and  immediately  began  to  dispute 
with  the  <^her  party,  with  furious  outcries 
and  ferocious  gesturea  The  horrors  of  the 
unfortunate  young  lady,  as  she  saw  the 
rising  passions  of  her  conductors,  mu^t  be 
imagined ;  but  she  could  not  have  understood 
the  nature  of  their  quarrel,  which  was  as  to 
which  partv  should  have  the  custody  of  her 
person,  and  so  eecore  the  promised  reward* 
The  defenceless  creature  remained  a  passive 
spectator  of  the  combatants,  who  began  to 
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ketfibor  each  other  with  their  moskets.  The 
mlami  which  had  been  given  by  the  picket, 
bad  caused  the  officer  in  command  of  Fort 
Edward  to  xend  a  company  of  soldiers  to  the 
aid  of  Van  Vechten,  and  as  these  were  now 
teen  approaching,  one  of  the  chiefs,  to  ter- 
minate thf*  strife,  discharged  his  musket  at 
Miss  M'Crea,  who  instantly  fell.  Then, 
seizing  her  by  her  hair,  which  was  long  and 
flowing,  he  cut  the  scalp,  and  dashed  it  into 
the  face  of  his  antagonist  with  a  fiendish 
yell  After  inflicting  sevpral  additional 
wounds,  both  parties  retreated  towards  Fort 
Anne,  and  tradition  reports  that  on  their  way 
they  80  %r  compromised  their  quarrel  as  to 
divide  their  trophy ;  so  that,  on  arriving  at 
the  fort,  and  meeting  their  impatient  en> 
ployer,  each  of  the  chiefs  exhibited  half  of 
the  scalp,  and  claimed  a  proportionate  pay- 
ment That  Jones'  own  scalp  was  so  far 
afiected  as  to  turn  white  in  a  single  night 
we  may  readily  believe,  and  that  he  soon 
died  of  a  broken  heart  is  a  still  more  credible 
part  of  the  story.  Who  can  wonder  that 
such  an  event  rendered  the  name  of  Bur- 
goyne  a  bugbear  to  scare  babies  in  all  the 
neighboring  country;  or  that  the  massacre 
of  rort  Edward,  an^  inspiring  the  indigna- 
tion of  Burke,  and  rekindling  the  expiring 
ardor  of  Chatham,  was  cast  into  the  teeth  of 
Burgoyne  himself,  when  he  took  his  seat  as 
a  senator  in  the  British  Parliament!  That 
such  an  attack  was  unjust  and  unmerciful, 
the  facts  of  the  case,  which  were  long  mis- 
represented, sufficiently  prove ;  yet,  as  Car- 
'  dinal  de  Retz  said  of  the  Parisians,  that  he 
who  convoked  them  made  an  emeule — so  it 
is  true  historically  that  whoever  armed  the 
American  Indians  made  them  "bell-hounds 
of  war." 

It  was  at  Fort  Edward  that  the  disasters 
of  the  expedition  began  to  present  themselves 
to  the  British  general  as  formidable.  A  de- 
tachment of  Germans  who  had  made  a  circuit 
into  Vermont,  after  the  reduction  of  Ticon- 
deroga,  had  been  defeated  in  a  battle  at 
Benninfifton,  and  now  with  great  difficulty 
rejoined  the  army^  diminished  in  numbers, 
deprived  of  their  commander,  who  had  been 
killed,  and  stripped  of  tlieir  baggage  and 
artillery.  Another  excursion  under  St  Le^er 
bad  been  but  partially  successful ;  and  as  the 
result  of  both  these  unfortunate  eptHxle^, 
Burgoyne  found  himself  shorn  of  one  sixth 
part  of  his  troops.  While  he  was  sending 
his  baggage-wagons  to  Lake  George,  more- 
over, the  American  army,  now  -recruited  to  a 
force  of  ten  thousand  men,  began  to  come 
back  from  the  Mohawk,  desirous  of  brin>:ing 
him  to  an  engagement  It  would  have  been 
prudent,  perhaps,  had  he  fallen  back  U|X)n 
ckenesborough,  and  awaited  further  supplies 
fiom  Canada ;  but  ve$tigia  ntdla  relrarfum 


is  a  pardonable  motto  for  the  pride  of  an 
English  general.  As  soon  as  he  was  able, 
therefore,  he  set  forward ;  crossed  the  Hud- 
son on  a  bridge  of  boats ;  foraged  on  tha 
estates  of  General  Schuyler,  and  burned  his 
seat  at  Schuyler ville,  and  so  advanced  to 
Stillwater,  where  he'drew  up  his  line  before 
the  American  intrenchments  on  the  I6th  of 
September.  The  next  day  a  mancBuvre  of 
some  of  the  troops  seeking  a  better  position, 
was  mistaken  by  General  Gates  for  an  in- 
tended assault  A  counter  movement  was 
made  by  the  Americans,  which  produced  a 
collision,  and  the  engagement  soon  became 
general.  It  was  desperately  maintained,  and 
continued  through  the  day,  the  batde  ending 
where  it  had  begun,  when  it  was  too  dark  to 
see.  Burgoyne  claimed  a  victory,  and  the 
American  general,  Wilkinson,  confesses  a 
drawn  game ;  but  it  was  such  a  victory  aa 
render^  another  battle  almost  sure  defeat 
"  It  was  one  of  the  largest,  warmest,  and 
most  obstinate  battles,**  says  Wiljunson, 
••ever  fought  in  America." 

Burgoyne  found  himself  weakened  by  tbia 
conflict,  but  Gates  was  daily  receiving  new 
accessions  to  his  strength.  The  decisive 
action  was  postponed,  on  both  accounts  no 
doubt,  till  the  7th  of  October.  In  the  after- 
noon of  that  day  a  strong  detachment  of  the 
British  troops,  advancing  towards  the  Ameri* 
csn  left  wing  with  ten  pieces  of  artillery, 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  a  forage  party, 
was  furiously  attacked,  and  the  action  almost 
immediately  involved  the  whole  force  of  both 
armies.  The  right  wins  of  the  English  was 
commanded  by  General  Frazer,  the  idol  of 
the  army,  and  admired  by  none  more  heartily 
than  by  his  foes.  The  first  shock  of  the 
battle  was  sustained  by  him,  and  by  the 
grenadiers  under  Colonel  Ackland,  who  were 
terribly  slaughtered,  while  the  colonel  fell 
dangerously  wounded.  Frazer,  exposing 
himself  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight,  and  con- 
spicuously mounted  on  an  iron-gray,  seemed 
the  very  soul  of  the  battle,  and  showed  him- 
self everywhere,  bringing  his  men  into  the 
action.  His  extraordinary  efficiency,  and  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  inspired  the  ranks, 
was  noticed  by  the  Americans;  and  Colonel 
Morgan,  of  the  Virginia  rifleoten,  to  whom 
he  was  immediately  opposed,  smitten  with 
the  incomparable  generalship  of  his  antiufo* 
nist,  is  said  to  have  resolved  upon  his  falL 
Drawing  two  of  his  best  marksmen  aside,  he 
pointed  to  his  adversary,  and  said,  "  Do  yoa 
see  yonder  gallant  officer  1  It  is  General 
Frazer.  I  admire  and  esteem  him,  but  U  is 
necessary  that  he  should  die:  take  your 
places,  and  do  your  duty."  In  a  few  minutes 
he  fell  from  his  horse  mortally  wounded. 

Burgoyne  commanded  the  whole  line  in 
person,  directing  every  movement,  and  did 
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all  that  valor  and  heroism  could  do  to  supply 
tiie  places  of  the  brave  officers  whose  de- 
struction ho  observed  with  anguish.  Twice 
be  received  a  bullet,  either  of  which  might 
have  been  fiital— one  passing  tlirous^h  hifl 
beaver,  and  the  other  {n^azing  his  breast 
The  Earl  of  Balcarres  distincfuished  himself 
in  rallying  the  disheartened  infantry;  and 
Breyman,  commanding  the  German  flank, 
fell  dead  on  the  field.  The  Brunswickers 
scattered  like  sheep,  before  a  roan  of  them 
had  been  killed  or  wounded,  and  some  Ger- 
man grenadiers,  who  served  with  more  spirit 
behind  a  breast-work,  were  driven  froiu  their 
stockade  at  the  point  of  the  baj'onet  The 
American  general  remained  in  camp,  over- 
looking the  field ;  but  his  officers  fought 
bravely,  and  none  more  so  than  Benedict 
Arnold,  who  hated  him,  and  was  smarting 
under  disgrace.  This  hot-brained  fellow, 
however,  had  no  business  lo  be  there.  He 
was  not  only  disobeying  orders,  but  actually 
at  this  time  had  no  command  in  the  army ; 
and  y(%  being  in  rank  the  first  officer  on  the 
field,  he  flew  about  isbuing  orders,  which 
were  generally  obeyed.  Gate<>,  indignant  at 
his  presumption,  despatched  a  messentrer 
after  him ;  but  Arnold,  understanding  the 
design,  evaded  the  message  by  dashing  into 
a  part  of  the  fight  where  no  one  would  fol- 
low him.  He  seemed  to  court  death,  acting 
more  like  a  madman  than  a  soldier,  and 
driving  up  to  the  very  muzzles  of  the  artil- 
lery. It  is  singular  that  to  this  execrable 
traitor,  as  he  afterwards  showed  himself,  was 
owing  the  whole  merit  of  the  manoeuvre 
which  closed  the  day,  and  decided  in  favor 
of  America  a  battle  upon  which  her  destinies 
hung  suspended.  Flourishing  his  sword,  and 
animating  the  troops  by  his  voice  and  reck- 
less contempt  of  danger,  he  brought  them  up 
to  the  Hea<dan  intrenchment,  carried  it  by 
assault,  and,  while  spurring  into  the  sally- 
port, received  a  shot  in  his  leg,  which  killed 
his  hor^  upon  the  spot.  It  was  this  crown- 
ing exploit  that  forced  Burgoyne  back  to  his 
camp,  from  which,  during  the  night,  he  made 
a  creditable  movement  of  his  troops  to  higher 
fifTounds  without  further  Io6s.  In  the  morn- 
ing, the  abandoned  camp  was  occupied  by 
the  Americans,  who  played  upon  his  new 
position  with  an  incessarvt  cannonade.     . 

The  anecdotes  of  this  battle  are  full  of 
interest,  and  some  of  them  worrhy  of  per- 
petual remembrance.  Soon  after  the  decisive 
turn  of  the  action,  Wilkinson,  the  American 
officer  whom  I  have  already  quoted,  was 
galloping  over  the  field  to  execute  some 
order,  when  he  heard  a  wounded  person  cry 
out— Pro/ecf  me,  sir,  against  that  boy.  He 
turned  and  saw  a  British  officer  wounded  in 
both  lefifpf  who  had  been  carried  to  a  remote 
part  of  the  field,  and  left  in  the  angle  of  a 


fence,  and  at  whom  a  lad  of  about  fourteen 
was  coolly  aiming  a  musket  Wilkinson 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  arrest  the  atrocious 
purpose  of  the  youngster,  and  inquiring  the 
officer*s  rank,  was  answered — **I  had  the 
honor  to  command  the  i^renadiers.*'  He  of 
course  knew  it  to  be  Colonel  Ackland,  and 
humanely  dismounted,  helped  him  to  a  horse* 
and,  with  a  servant  to  take  care  of  him,  sent 
him  to  the  American  camp. 

In  his  own  narrative,  Burgoyne  did  ample 
ju:>tice  to  the  rest  of  this  story  ;  but  it  will 
bear  to  be  told  again  to  another  generation. 
The  Lady  Harriet  Ackland,  as  I  have  already 
said,  was  in  the  British  camp.  She  had  ac- 
companied her  husband  to  Quebec,  and  in 
the  campaign  of  1776  had  followed  him  to  a 
poor  hut  at  Chnmbly,  where  he  had  fallen 
sick,  and  there,  exposing  herself  to  every 
fatigue  and  danger,  had  assiduously  minis- 
tered to  his  comfort  She  was  left  at  Ticon- 
deroga,  under  positive  injunctions  to  remain 
there ;  but  her  husband  receiving  a  wound 
in  the  affiiir  at  Castleton,  while  pursuing  St 
Clair,  she  again  followed  him,  and  became 
his  nurse.  After  this,  refusing  to  return,  she 
was  transported  in  such  a  cart  as  could  be 
constructed  in  the  camp,  to  the  different 
halting-places  of  the  hrmy,  alwajis  accom- 
panying her  husband  with  the  grenadiers, 
and  sharing  the  peculiar  exposures  of  the 
vanguard.  At  Stillwater,  she  occupied  a 
tent,  adjoining  the  house  in  which  Frazer 
expired,  and  which  was  the  lod^e  of  the 
Baroness  Reidesel,  who  with  a  similar  fidelity 
had  followed  the  fortunes  of  her  husband, 
accompanied  by  her  three  little  children. 
Lady  Ackland  is  described  by  Bursfoyne  as 
one  of  the  most  delicate,  as  well  as  the  most 
lovely,  of  her  sex.  She  was  bred  to  all  the 
luxuries  and  refinements  incident  to  birth 
and  fortune,  and  while  thus  enduring  the 
fatigues  of  military  life,  was  far  advanced  in 
the  state  in  which  the  hardiest  matron  re- 
quires the  tenderest  and  most  particular  de- 
fence. 

If,  notwithstanding  the  inconveniences  of 
such  a  presence,  the  residence  of  these  ladies 
in  the  British  camp  had  thrown  additional 
radiance  on  the  sunniest  days  of  hope  and 
I'uccess,  it  may  well  be  imagined  that  they 
seemed  as  angels  in  the  eyes  of  wounded 
and  d^ing  m«n,  lo  whom  they  ministered 
like  sisters  or  mothers.  The  baroness  her- 
self has  left  a  touching  account  of  the  scenes 
through  which  she  parsed,  in  that  rude  shed 
on  the  Hudson.  **  On  the  7th  of  October," 
she  srys,  *'  our  misfortunes  began.**  She  had 
invited  Burgoyne,  with  Generals  Phillips 
and  Frazer,  to  dine  with  her  husband ;  but, 
as  the  hour  arrived,  she  observed  a  movement 
among  the  troops  and  some  Indians,  in  their 
war  finery,  passing  the  house,  gave  her  no- 
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tice  of  the  approaching  battle  by  their  yells 
of  exultation.  Immediately  after,  she  heard 
the  report  of  artillery,  which  grew  loader 
and  louder,  till  the  skies  seemed  cominor 
down.  At  ibar  o'clock,  her  little  table  stano- 
ing  ready,  instead  of  the  cheerful  guests  for 
whom  she  had  orepared.  General  Frazer  was 
brought  in  helpless  and  faint  with  his  wound. 
Away  went  the  untasted  banqu>  t,  and  a  bed 
was  set  in  iis  place,  on  which  the  pale  euf- 
ferer  was  laid.  A  sureeon  examined  the 
wound,  and  pronounced  it  mortal.  The  ball 
bad  passed  throuj^h  the  stomach,  which  was 
unfortunately  distended  by  a  bountiful  break- 
^t  The  general  desired  to  know  the  worst, 
and,  on  learning  his  extremity,  simply  re- 
quested ihst  he  might  be  buried  on  the  hill, 
beside  the  house,  where  a  redoubt  bad  been 
erected,  at  the  hour  of  six  in  the  evening ; 
but  the  baroness  afterward  heard  him  sigh 
frequently—'*  Oh,  fatal  ambition— poor  Gene- 
ral Burffoyne — oh,  my  poor  wi'e!'*  The 
wounded  officers  were  continually  brought 
in,  till  the  little  hut  became  an  hospital 
General  Reidesel  caine  to  the  house  for  a 
moment,  towards  night fiiU,  but  it  was  only 
to  whisper  to  his  wife  to  pack  up  her  mova- 
bles, and  be  ready  at  any  moment  to  retreat. 
His  dejected  countenance  told  the  rest  Soon 
after.  Lady  Ac k land  was  Informed  of  her  hus- 
band's misfortune,  and  that  he  was  a  prisoner 
in  the  American  camp. 

Consoling  her  distrcFsed  companion,  and 
ministering  tp  the  wounded  gentlemen — 
hushing  her  little  ones  lest  tbev  should  dis- 
turb General  Frazer,  and  collecting  her 
camp-furniture  for  the  anticipated  remove — 
thus  did  the  fair  Reidesel  spend  the  long 
dark  night  that  followed.  Towards  three  in  | 
the  morning,  they  told  her  that  the  general  i 
showed  signs  of  speedy  dissolution ;  and, 
lest  thev  should  interfere  with  the  composure 
of  the  dying  man,  she  wrapped  up  her  little  \ 
ones  and  carried  them  into  the  cellar.  He  ! 
lingered  till  eight  o'clcck,  frequently  apolo- 1 
gising  to  the  lady  for  the  trouble  be  caused  ' 
her.  All  day  long,  the  biidy  in  its  windinsr- 
sheet  lay  in  the  little  room  among  the  suf- 
ferers, the  ladies  moving  about  in  their 
charitable  ministeries,  with  these  lamentable 
flights  before  them,  and  the  dreadful  cannon- 
ade incessantly  in  their  ears.  General  Gates, 
now  in  possession  of  the  British  trencher, 
was  assailing  the  new  posit  on  of  the  troops, 
which,  with  the  house  occupied  by  the  baron- 
ess, was  becoming  every  hour  more  untena- 
ble. Burgoyne  bad  decided  upon  a  further 
retreat;  but,  magnanimously  resolved  to  ful- 
fill General  Frazer*s  request  to  the  letter, 
would  not  stir  till  six  o*clcck.  This  was  the 
more  noble,  as  the  enemy  was  now  advancing, 
and  had  set  fire  to  a  house  not  far  off,  which 
was  building  for  the  better  accommodation 


of  the  Reidesela  At  the  hour,  the  corpse 
was  brought  out,  amid  these  impressive 
scenes  of  fire  and  slaughter,  and  under  the 
constant  nxir  of  artillery.  It  was  attended 
by  all  the  generals  to  the  redoubt  The 
proceysion  not  being  unde rarood,  and  attract- 
mg  the  notice  of  the  American  general,  was 
made  the  mark  of  the  cannon,  and  the  balls 
began  to  fall  thick  and  heavy  around  the 
grave.  Several  passed  near  the  baronesF,  as 
she  stood  trembling  for  her  husband  at  the 
door  of  the  lodge.  Burgovne  himself  has 
described  this  remarkable  funeral,  to  which, 
owing  to  the  intrepidity  of  the  priest,  the 
rites  of  the  church  were  not  wanhng.  The 
balls  buundf  d  upon  the  redoubt,  and  scattered 
the  earth  alike  upon  the  corp^^e  anfl  the  train 
of  mourners ;  but  ^  with  steady  attitude,  and 
unalterpd  voice,*'  says  Burgoyne,  the  clergy- 
man, Mr.  Brudencl,  read  the  burial  service, 
rendered  doubly  folemn  by  the  danger,  tHe 
booming  of  the  artillery,  and  the  constant 
fall  of  shot  The  shades  of  a  clouded  evening 
were  closing  upon  that  group  of  heroes,  and 
they  seemed  to  be  standing  together  in  the 
shadow  of  death ;  but  some  good  angel  waved 
his  wing  around  the  holy  rite,  and  not  one 
of  them  was  harmed. 

That  night  the  army  commenced  its  re- 
treat, leaving  the  hoi^pital,  with  three  hun- 
dred sick  and  wounded,  to  the  mercy  of 
General  Grates,  who  took  charge  of  them 
with  the  greatest  humanity.  Lady  Ackland 
demanded  to  be  sent  to  her  husband;  but 
Burgoyne  could  only  offer  her  an  open  boat 
in  which  to  descend  the  Hudf^on,  and  the 
night  was  raiiw.  Nothing  daunted,  she 
accepted  the  ofl&r,  to  the  astonishment  of 
Burgoyne,  who,  on  a  piece  of  dirty  wet 
paper,  scrawled  a' few  words,  commending 
fat;r  to  General  Gates,  and  suffered  her  to 
embark.  What  a  voyage,  in  the  storm  and 
darkness,  on  those  hme  waters  of  the  Hudson ! 
The  American  sentinel  heard  the  approach 
of  oars,  and  hailed  the  advancing  stranger. 
Her  only  watch  word  was — a  woman  !  The 
sentinel  may  be  forgiven  for  scarce  trusting 
his  senses,  and  refusing  to  let  such  an  appa- 
rition go  on  shore,  till  a  superior  officer  could 
be  heard  from  ;  but  it  was  a  cheerless  delay 
for  the  faithful  wife.  As  soon,  however,  as 
it  was  known  that  I^ady  Ackland  was  the 
stranger,  she  was  welcomed  to  the  American 
camp,  where,  "  it  is  due  to  justice,**  says 
Burgoyne,  **to  say  that  she  was  received 
with  all  the  humanity  and  respect  that  her 
rank,  her  merits,  and  her  fortunes  deserved.** 
The  Hudson  girdled  the  forlorn  intrench- 
ments  to  which  the  British  general  now 
retired,  and  its  fords  were  all  in  possession 
of  the  American  forces.  By  means  of  these 
fords  they  had  regained  the  forts  on  I^ake 
George,  and  the  road  to  Skenesborough,  and 
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all  retreat  was  cut  off— even  the  desperate 
retreat  which  Burgoyne  had  proposed,  of 
abandoning  artillery  and  baggage,  and  carry- 
ing nothing  away  bat  bodies  and  souls.  Yet 
for  six  days  his  proud  soul  stood  firm,  unable 
to  endure  or  even  face  the  thought  of  sur- 
render. The  Americin  batteries  were  con- 
stantly at  play  upon  his  camp.  Blood  was 
the  price  of  the  water  which  they  were 
forced  to  bring  from  the  river.  The  house 
which  contained  the  baroness  and  her  chil- 
dren, hiding  in  the  cellar,  was  riddled  with 
shot  A  soldier,  whose  leg  was  under  the 
knife  of  the  surgeon,  had  the  other  carried 
ofT  by  a  ball  as  he  lay  upon  the  table.  After 
six  such  days,  even  Burgoyne  saw  that  there 
was  no  hope.  He  signed  **  the  articles  of 
convention,**  and  the  next  dny  surrendered 
in  the  field  of  Saratoga,  *♦  From  that  day," 
says  a  British  writer,  **  America  was  a  na- 
tion." 

After  the  surrender,  the  Bfironess  Reidesel 
went  to  join  her  husbnnd  in  the  American 
camp.  Seated  in  a  calash  with  the  children, 
she  drove  through  the  American  lines,  pre- 
senting such  a  touching  picture  of  female 
virtue,  as  awed  even  the  common  soldiers, 
and  moved  them  to  tears  as  she  psssed  along. 
She  was  met  by  a  gentleman  who  had  once 
enjoyed  the  command  of  the  army  in  which 
she  thus  became  a  ^uest ;  one  whose  patriots 
ism  no  injury  from  his  country  could  disaflfect, 
and  whose  gallantry  and  politeness  no  severity 
firom  his  foes  could  disarm.  Taking  the 
children  from  the  calash,  he  affectionately 
kissed  them,  and  presenting  his  hand  to  their 
mother,  c^aid  pleasantly—"  Ynu  tremble,  mad- 
am !  I  beg  you  not  to  be  afraid."  She  re- 
plied— "  Sir,  your  manner  emboldens  me ;  1 
am  sure  you  muat  be  a  husband  and  a  fa- 
ther .'"  She  soon  found  that  it  was  General 
Schuyler :  and  he  afterwards  had  the  happi- 
ness of  entertaining  both  her  and  General 
Reidesel,  with  Lady  Ackland,  her  husband, 
and  Burgoyne  himself,  at  his  hospitable 
mansion  in  Albany,  '<  not  as  enemies,"  says 
the  baroness,  •*  but  as  friends."  While  thus 
entertained,  Burgoyne  said  one  day  to  his 
host,  **  You  show  me  much  kindness,  though 
I  have  done  you  much  harm."  '*  It  was  the 
fortune  of  war,"  answered  Schuyler ;  *♦  let 
us  say  no  more  on  the  subject"  The  author 
of  **  Hochelaga"  adds  the  following  painful 
story,  with  reference  to  Colonel  Ackland. 
On  a  public  occasion  in  England,  he  heard  a 
person  speaking  of  the  Americans  as  cowards. 
**  He  indignantly  rebuked  the  libeller  of  his 
gallant  captors;  a  duel  ensued  the  next 
morning,  and  the  noble  and  grateful  soldier 
was  carried  home  a  corpse." 

Of  poor  General  Burgoyne,  we  have  par- 
tially anticipated  the  subsequent  history. 
His  military  career  closed  with  this  defeat  j 


and  though,  on  his  return  to  England,  he 
took  a  seat  in  parliament,  his  chief  bushiess; 
as  a  senator,  appears  to  have  been  b  s  owh 
defence  against  repeated  assaults  from  his 
enemies.  Though  he  is  said  to  have  carried 
to  his  grave  the  appearance  of  a  discouraged 
and  broken  man,  he  amused  himself  with 
literary  pursuits,  and  in  1796  was  the  popular 
author  of  a  successfnl  play,  entitled  *«Th6 
Heiress."  About  six  years  later  he  was 
privately  committed  to  his  grave  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

At  this  distance  of  time,  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  field  of  Saratoga  may  not  be  re- 
garded by  Englishmen,  as  well  as  by  Ameri* 
cans,  with  emotions  as  near  akin  to  pleasnre 
as  the  horrors  of  camafife  will  allow.  It  is  a 
field  from  which  something  of  honor  flows  to 
all  parties  concerned,  and  in  the  singular 
history  of  which  even  our  holy  religion,  and 
the  virtues  of  domestic  life,  were  nohly  illtuB- 
trated.  On  the  one  side  was  patriotism,  on 
the  other  loyalty;  on  both  sides  courtesy. 
If  the  figures  of  the  picture  are  at  first  fierce 
and  repulsive— the  figures  of  brethren  armed 
against  brethren,  of  mercenary  Germans  and 
frantic  savages,  Canadian  rangers  and  Amer- 
ican ploughmen,  all  bristling  together  with 
the  horrid  front  of  war— what  a  charm  of 
contrast  is  presented,  when  among  these 
stern  and  forbiddrag  groups  is  beheld  the 
form  of  a  Christian  woman  moving  to  and 
fro,  disarming  every  heart  of  every  emotion 
but  reverence,  soffening  the  misfortunes  of 
defeat,  and  checking  the  elation  of  victorv  \ 
The  American  may  justly  tread  that  battle- 
ground with  veneration  for  the  achievement 
which  secured  to  his  country  a  place  among 
the  nations  of  the  world,  but  not  without  a 
holy  regard  for  the  disasters,  which  were  as 
the  travail*thro^  of  England,  in  giving  her 
daughter  birth.  And  the  Briton,  acknow- 
led^ng  the  necessity  of  the  separation,  as 
arising  from  the  nature  of  things,  may  al- 
ways feel  that  it  was  happily  effected  at 
Saratoga,  where,  if  British  fortune  met  with 
a  momentary  reverse,  British  valor  was 
untarnished ;  and  where  history,  if  she  de- 
clines to  add  the  name  of  a  new  field  to  the 
ancient  catalogue  of  England's  victories, 
turns  to  a  fairer  page,  and  gives  a  richer 
glory  than  that  of  conquest  to  her  old  re- 
nown, as  she  records  the  simple  stor3r  of 
female  virtue,  heroism,  fidelity,  and  piety, 
and  inscribes  the  name  of  Lady  HiLRRtsr 

ACKLA.RO. 


Thb  frost  that  nips  the  foliage  of  the 
mulberry,  kills  not  the  silk  worm  cradled  in 
its  leaves ;  so,  Christian,  calamity  may  blight 
your  bowers  of  ease,  but  it  cannot  destroy 
you. 
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VOYAGE  IN  SEARCH  OF  SIR  JOHN 
FRANKUN. 

Sir  John  Frankun,  in  eommand  of  the 
^Erebofi"  and '*  Terror,"  htviog  oo  board 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  aoala,  set  sail 
from  England  on  the  19th  of  May,  1845.  in 
March  of  a  northweet  paange.  On  the  26th 
of  Joly,  8ixty«eight  days  afterward,  they 
were  seen  by  a  paaaing  whaler  moored  to  an 
iceberg  near  the  centre  of  Baffin's  Bay ;  ainoe 
which  time  no  intelligence  of  their  ibte  haa 
been  received.  No  epecial  anxiety  was  en- 
tertained respecting  them  ontil  the  begin« 
iiing  of  1848,  for  the  commander  had  intima- 
ted that  the  voyage  would  probably  continue 
Ibr  three  yearn,  and  that  they  might  be  the 
firat  to  announce  their  own  return.  But  as 
month  after  month  passed  away  without 
bringing  any  tidinga,  anxious  and  painful 
frmpathy  sprung  op  in  the  public  mind,  and 
the  British  Government  determmed  that 
•earches  for  the  missing  veseels  should  be 
made  in  three  different  quarters  by  three 
neparate  expeditions  fitted  out  fi>r  that  pur- 
pose. 

One  quarter,  however,  that  region  known 
as  Boothia,  where  there  was  a  probability  of 
success,  was  beyond  the  scope  of  these  expe- 
ditions, and  Lady  Franklin  determined  to 
organise  an  expedition  to  explore  that  region. 
For  this  purpose  she  appropriated  all  means 
under  her  c<H)trol ;  and  a  subscription  was 
opened  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The 
**  Prince  Albert,**  a  ketch  of  less  than  ninety 
tons  burden,  measuring  in  length  about  sev- 
enty-two feet,  and  seventeen  in  breadth,  was 
purchased  for  the  expedition.  She  waa  taken 
to  Aberdeen  to  be  fitted  up ;  a  double  plank- 
ing was  put  upon  her,  by  way  of  pea-jacket, 
to  fit  her  for  her  arctic  voyage,  and  a  crew 
of  fourteen  canny  Scothmen  secured  by  the 
promise  of  double  pay.  Captain  Forsyth,  of 
the  Royal  Navy,  proflfered  his  gaatuitiooa 
services  as  commander.  Attached  to  the  ex- 
pedition, having  special  charge  of  the  stores 
and  scientific  instruments,  with  the  express 
understanding  that  he  should  head  one  of  the 
exploring  parties  to  be  sent  out  from  Regent's 
Inlet,  was  Mr.  W.  Parker  Snow,  from 
whose  Journal  we  propoee  to  draw  up  some 
aceoont  of  the  pleasures  of  sailing  through 
the  ice. 

Mr.  Snow  seems  to  have  been  precisely 
the  man  for  soch  an  undertaking.  He  left 
America  at  three  davs'  notice  to  join  any  ex- 
pedition which  might  be  sent  out  by  Lady 
Franklin.  With  an  active,  hopeful  temper- 
ament, never  so  happy  as  in  a  gale  of  wind, 
if  it  was  only  blowing  the  right  way,  he 
nifibed  to  the  embraoe  of  the  Arotio  Snows, 


with  aa  much  alacrity  as  though  they  were 
kinsmen  as  well  as  name-aakes.  He  bad, 
moreover,  a  happy  fiicuUy  of  turning  his  hand 
to  every  thing,  and  no  dippoeitien  to  Iride  his 
talent  m  a  napkin.  A  physician  had  been 
en^ged  for  the  vessel ;  but  when,  two  days 
bemre  sailing,  the  disciple  of  Esculapius  daw 
the  diminutive  craft,  he  declined  to  proceed  t 
Mr.  Snow  volunteered  to  perform  his  duties ; 
he  had  read  a  little  medicme  at  odd  hours; 
and  by  the  aid  of  Reea'a  Guide,  and  Smee*a 
Broaddheet,  bis  practice  was  uniformly  sac> 
cessful — either  in  spite  of,  or  on  account  of, 
his  informal  profeFsional  training.  The  sail- 
ors, as  might  be  expected  from  their  blood, 
were  desirous  of  having  religiotta  worship  on 
board: — Mr.  Snow  offered  his  services  as 
chaplain,  reading  and  expounding  the  8ori|^ 
turea,  and  offering  up  prayer. 

Oo  the  eth  of  June,  1850,  the  Prince  Al- 
bert set  sail  from  Aberdeen ;  a  fortnight 
brought  them  withm  two  hundred  miles  of 
the  shores  of  Greenland.  Then  came,  fbr  a 
week,  a  aucceasion  of  heavy  galea,  which 
drove  them  back  upon  their  course;  so  that 
in  six  days  their  progress  waa  not  more  tban 
a  dozen  miles.  The  1st  of  July,  however, 
found  them  off  Cape  Farewell. 

The  principal  obstruction  and  daager  m 
arctic  navigation  ariaes  from  the  ice ;  fieMs 
of  Which  often  occur  of  twenty  or  thirty  mile* 
in  diameter,  and  ten  or  fifteen  feet  in  thick- 
ness. From  these  crystal  piaina  rise  sometime* 
in  groups,  elevations  of  thirty  or  move  feet  in 
height,  called  hummoekM,  Dr.  Scoresby  once 
saw  a  field  so  free  from  hummocks  and  fix- 
tures, that  a  coach  might  have  traversed  it 
for  leagues  in  a  straight  direction,  withost 
obstruction.  In  May  or  June,  these  fields  be- 
gin to  drift  along  in  solemn  procession  to  the 
southwestward,  m  which  direction  they  hold 
their  steady  course,  whether  in  calm  or  in 
spite  of  ad  verse  winds.  When  these  lloatisff 
continents  emerge,  from  the  drift  ice  which 
h^d  hitherto  protected  them,  they  are  ahaU 
tered  and  broken  up  by  the  long,  deep  swell 
of  the  ocean.  A  ground-swell,  hardly  per- 
oeptible  in  the  open  sea,  will  break  up  a  field 
in  a  few  hours.  These  fields  sometimes  ae* 
quire  a  rotary  motion,  which  gives  thenr  cir- 
cumference a  velocity  of  aeveral  miles  an 
hour,  producing  a  tremendous  shock  whei» 
one  impinges  upon  another.  ''A  body  of 
more  than  ten  thousand  millions  of  tons  in 
weight,'*  says  Dr.  Scoresby,  "  meeting  wKb 
resistance  when  in  motion,  produces  conse- 
quences pcarcely  possible  to  conceive.  The 
strongest  ship  is  but  an  insignificant  impedi- 
ment between  to  fields  in  motion.'*  Mr« 
Snow  gives  the  following  account  of 
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*«  We  had  come  so  quickly  and  nnexpec** 
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edly  upon  this  *«8trteni**  (not  having  seen  it, 
owing  to  the  thick  weather,  until  close  aboard 
of  it),  that  promptitude  of  decision  and  move- 
ment was  abeolutely  neceesary.  It  was  one 
of  thoee  nooments  when  the  geaman  comes 
forward,  and  by  boldly  acting,  either  in  the 
one  way  or  tiie  other,  shows  what  he  is  made 
of.  In  the  present  case  the  question  instant- 
ly arose  as  to  whether  the  vessel  should  at 
once  run  tlirough  the  ice  now  before  her,  or 
wait  until  clearer  and  milder  weather  came. 
The  mate,  as  ice-master,  was  asked  by  the 
captain  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  best  He 
advised  heawng  lo^  to  unndward  of  it,  and 
wailing.  The  second  mate  was  then  asked ; 
and  be,  without  knowing  the  other*8  opmion, 
strongly  urged  the  nece^ity  of  running 
through  at  once.  Captain  Forsyth,  using  his 
own  judgment,  very  widely  decided  upon  the 
latter,  and  accord i ngl y  ru  n  the  sh i p  on.  And 
a  pretty  si^ht,  too,  it  was,  as  the  **  Prmce 
Albert,**  under  easy  and  working  sail,  in  a 
moment  or  two  more  entered  the  intricate 
channels  that  were  presented  to  her  between 
numerous  bergs  and  pieces  of  ice,  rough  and 
smooth,  large  and  small,  new  and  old,  dark 
and  white.  It  was  hazy  weather,  snowing 
and  raining  at  the  time;  and  all  hands  having 
been  summoned  on  deck,  were  wrapped  in 
their  oil-skin  dresses  and  waterproof  over- 
coats. Standing  on  the  tnpsailyard  was  the 
second  mate  conning  the  ship;  half-way  up 
the  weather  ringing  clung  the  captain,  watch- 
ing and  directing  as  necessary;  while  aft,  on 
the  counter  near  the  wheel,  stood  the  chief 
mate  telling  the  helmsman  how  to  steer. 
This  being  the  first  ice  in  any  large  and  con- 
tinuous quantity  that  we  had  met,  I  looked  at 
it  with  some  cariosity.  The  moment  we  had 
entered  within  the  outer  edge  of  the  stream 
the  water  became  as  smooth  as  a  common 
pond  on  shore;  and  it  was  positively  a  pretty 
sight  to  see  that  little  vessel  dodging  in  and 
out  and  threading  her  way  among  the  numer- 
ous pieces  of  ice  that  beset  her  proper  and 
direct  course.  The  ice  itself  presented  a 
roost  beautiful  appearance  both  in  color  and 
form,  being  variegated  in  every  direction. 
We  were  soon  in  the  very  thick  of  it;  and 
before  five  minutes  had  elapsed  from  our  first 
taking  it  we  could  see  no  apparent  means  of 
either  going  on  or  retracing  our  step^.  But 
it  was  well  managed,  and  after  about  an 
hour*s  turning  hither  and  thither,  this  way 
and  that  way,  straight  and  crooked,  we  got 
fairly  through,  and  found  clear  water  be* 
yond. 

« Throuflfhout  the  night  the  wind  blew  a 
complete  hnrricane,  and  the  short  high  sea 
was  perfectly  furions;  lashing  about  in  all 
directions  with  the  madness  of  a  maelstrom, 
and  with  a  violence  that  apparently  nothing 
C9u]d  resist*    Heavy  squalls,  with  sharp  sleet 


and  snowstorms  from  the  southward,  added 
to  the  fearful  tempest  that  was  raging.  It 
was  impossible  to  see  three  miles  ahead,  the 
weather  being  so  thick.  Occasionally  an  ice- 
berg would  dart  out  through  the  mist,  heav- 
ing its  huge  body  up  and  down  in  frightful 
motion,  now  advancing,  next  receding,  and 
again  approaching  with  any  thing  but  pleas- 
ant proximity.  Our  little  vessel,  however, 
as  usual,  stood  it  well.  Could  we  have  di* 
vested  ourselves  of  the  reality  of  the  scene, 
it  might  have  been  likened  to  a  fancy  picture, 
in  which  some  strange  and  curious  dance  was 
being  repref^ented  between  the  sea,  the  ice, 
and  the  ship;  the  latter,  by  the  aid  of  the 
former,  gallantly  lifting  herself  to  and  then 
declining  from  the  other.  But  it  was  too  real; 
and  the  greater  danger  of  the  land  being  pos- 
sibly near,  was  too  strongly  inpressed  upoQ 
our  minds,  to  allow  any  visionary  feeling  to 
possess  us  at  the  time.  It  was  the  worst  and 
most  dangerous  night  we  had  yet  had,  and 
hardly  a  man  on  board  rested  quietly  below 
until  the  height  of  it  was  past'* 

Soon  af\er  this  a  boat*s  crew  was  sent 
ashore  for  water,  where  in  a  lonely  spot  they 
disbovered  the  grave  of  an  European,  with  an 
inscription  on  a  rude  wooden  tablet  at  its 
head,  stating  that "  John  Huntley  of  Shet- 
land, was  buried  there  in  August,  1847.*' 
The  sailors  replaced  the  board  which  had 
blown  down;  and  left  the  solitary  erave, 
with  the  humble  tribute  of  a  wish  for  me  re- 
pose of  the  poor  fellow's  soul. 

INSTALUNO  THE  CROW's  NB8T. 

««The  'Crow's  Nest'  is  a  light  cask,  or 
any  similar  object,  appointed  for  the  look-out 
man  aloft  to  shelter  himself  in,  and  is  in  large 
ships  generally  at  the  tapnuut  head.  In 
smaller  vessels,  however,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  it  as  high  up  as  possible,  in  order  to 
give  from  it  a  greater  scope  of  vision  than 
could  be  attained  lower  down.  Consequent- 
ly, in  the  Prince  Albert,  it  was  close  to  the 

*  fore-truck,*  that  is,  completely  at  the  mast* 
head.  In  our  case,  it  was  a  long,  narrow, 
but  light  cask,  having  at  the  lower  part  of  it 
a  trap,  acting  like  a  valve,  whereby  any  one 
could  enter;  and  was  open  at  the  upper  part 
In  length  it  was  about  four  feet,  so  that  a 
person  on  the  look-out  had  no  part  of  himself 
exposed  to  the  weather  but  bis  head  and 
shoulders  In  the  interior  of  it  was  a  small 
seat,  slung  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  cask,  and 
a  spyglass,  well  secured.  To  reach  this,  a 
rope  ladder  was  affixed  to  the  bottom  of  it 
This  is  called  the  *  Jacob's  Ladder.*    The 

*  Crow's  Nest*  is  a  favorite  place  with  many 
whaling  captains,  who  are  rarely  out  of  it 
for  days  when  among  the  ice.  I  was  very 
frequently  in  it  myself,  fair  weather  or  foul 
•^frou  six  to  a  dozen  times  a  day*-both  for 
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pergonal  gratification,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
Jookinj?  out  It  waa  a  favorite  fpot  with  me 
at  midni(;ht,  when  the  atmoephere  was  clear, 
and  the  whole  beauty  of  arctic  scenery  waa 
exposed  to  view.  It  was  all  fresh  to  me:  1 
enjoyed  it ;  and  had  enough  to  do  admiring 
the  enormous  masses  of  ice  we  were  pafsing, 
the  white-topped  mountains  in  the  distance, 
and  the  strange  aspect  of  every  thing  around 
me.  It  seemed,  as  we  slowly  threaded  our 
way  through  the  bergs,  that  we  were  about 
approaching  some  great  battle  field,  in  which 
we  were  to  be  actively  engaged ;  and  that 
we  were  now,  cautiously,  passing  through 
the  various  outpnsts  of  the  mighty  encamp- 
ment ;  at  other  times  I  could  almost  fancy  we 
were  about  to  enter  secretly,  by  the  Fuburbs, 
■ome  of  those  vast  and  wonderful  citiea  whose 


masrnificent  ruins  throw  into  utter  insigni- 
ficance all  the  grandeur  of  succeeding  ages. 
Silently,  and  apparently  without  motion,  did 
we  glide  along,  amidst  dark  hazy  weather, 
rain,  and  enough  wind  to  till  the  aailsjind 
steady  them,  but  no  more." 

Northward  yet,  and  ever  northward: — 
More  frequent  and  maFsive  grew  the  icebergs 
amonff  which  the  little  *•  Prince  Alberi" 
threaded  its  way ;  while  far  and  near,  to  the 
eaat  and  north  and  west  the  eye  met  nothing 
but  a  uniform  dezzling  whiteifess  shot  up 
from  the  glittering  ice-peaks.  Now  and 
then  a  bear  was  seen,  sitting  a  grim  sentinel, 
by  some  sea K hole,  fmm  which  his  prey  was 
soon  ^  expected  out."  As  they  advanced  the 
ice  closed  in  around  them,  until  at  last  they 
were  fairly  surrounded  by  icebergs. 


^  We  were  fairly  *  in  the  ice  :*  but  ice  of 
which  moat  readers  have  no  idea.  The  water 
frozen  in  our  ponds  and  lakes  at  home  is  but 
as  a  mere  thin  pane  of  glass  in  comparison  to 
that  which  now  came  upon  un.  Fancy  be- 
fi>re  you  miles  on  miles  of  a  tabular  icy  mck 
eight  feet  or  more,  solid,  thick  throughout, 
unbroken,  or  only  by  a  single  rent  here  and 
there,  not  sufficient  to  separate  the  piece  it- 
self. Conceive  this  icy  rock  to  be  in  many 
parts  of  a  perfectly  even  surface,  but  in  others 
with  what  might  well  be  conceived  as  the 
ruins  of  a  mighty  city  suddenly  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake,  and  the  remains  jumbled  to- 
gether ill  one  confused  maps.  Let  there  be 
alao  huge  blocks  of  most  ftntastic  forsi  scat* 


tered  about  this  tabular  surface,  and  in  some 
places  rising  in  towering  height,  and  in  one 
apparently  connected  chain,  fiir,  far  beyond 
the  sight.  Take  these  in  vour  view,  and 
you  will  have  aome  faint  idea  of  what  was 
the  kind  of  ice  presented  to  my  eye  as  I 
gazed  upon  it  from  aloft.  We  had  at  last 
come  to  the  part  most  dnaded  by  the  daring 
and  adventurous  whalers.  Meioilte^s  Bay^ 
often  called,  from  its  fearful  character,  the 
*  DeviPs  Nip,*  was  opening  to  my  view,  and 
streichinir  away  far  to  the  northward  out  of 
sight.  But  neither  bay  nor  aught  else,  ex- 
cept by  knowledge  of  its  position,  could  I 
discover.  Every  where  was  ice;  and  the 
wonder  to  me  was,  how  we  were  to  get  on 
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at  all  through  such  ao  apparently  ioBonnoaot- 
able  barrier. 

*^Oar  poeition  wia  now  becoming  more 
and  more  confined  an  to  sailing  room.  The 
channel  in  which  we  bad  hitherto  been  quiet- 
ly gliding,  narrowed  till  little  better  than  the 
breadth  of  the  ship.  At  4^  dO»  p.  m.,  we 
could  get  no  further,  a  barrier  o£  *  hummocky* 
Ice  intervening  right  across  our  passage  be- 
tween us  and  some  open  water,  visible  not 
above  seventy  yards  trom  us.  Speedily  the 
channel  through  which  we  had  come  began 
to  close,  and  after  trying  in  vain  to  force  our 
way  through  the  obstruction,  we  found  our- 
selves at  aix  oVlock  completely  beset  The 
Devir»  Thumbs  which  was  now  plainly  visi- 
ble, at  this  time  bore  S.  £.  (compass)  about 
thirty  miles.  Other  land  was  also  seen  top- 
ping over  enormous  glaciers,  which  were 
most  wonderful  to  look  at,  and  used  to  en- 
trance my  gaze  for  boors.  At  six  o^cIock 
oar  actual  labors  in  the  ice  commenced.  It 
was  beginning  to  press  upon  us  rather  hard ; 
and  from  the  appearance  of  that  which 
blocked  our  way,  it  was  evident  there  had 
been  a  heavy  squeeze  here,  and  we  were 
afraid  of  getting  fixed  in  another.  Accord- 
ingly every  effort  was  made  to  remove  the 
obstacle  which  impeded  our  passage.  We 
first  began  to  try  and  heave  the  ship  through 
by  attaching  strong  warps  to  ice  anchors, 
which  latter  being  fastened  in  the  solid  fli)e, 
enabled  a  heavy  strain  to  be  put  in  force. 
The  windlass  was  then  set  to  work,  but  to 
Bo  purpose,  as  we  hardly  gained  a  fathom. 
We  next  tried  what  heaving  out  the  pieces 
that  were  in  onr  way  would  do,  but  this 
proved  of  no  avail.  The  saws  were  then  set 
to  work  to  cut  off  some  angular  projections 
that  inconveniently  pressed  against  our  side ; 
and  while  this  was  being  done,  f  sprung  on 
to  the  hummocky  pieces  and  examinefl  the 
difficulty.  The  obstacle,  however,  was  not 
removed ;  and  at  two  in  the  morning  a  crack 
in  the  large  floe  to  the  westward  of  us  was 
observed  to  be  gradually  enlarging.  In  less 
than  half  an  hour  the  water  appeared  in 
larger  quantities  astern,  and  a  Mane*  was 
opened,  by  a  circuitous  route,  into  the  clear 
space  ahead  of  as,  whither  we  wanted  to  go. 
All  hands  were  called  to  the  ship,  and  the 
▼essel's  head  turned  foood  to  the  southward, 
anv  further  attempt  to  get  through  the  chan- 
nel we  had  been  working  at  being  given  up. 
Sail  was  made  to  a  light  breeze,  and  some 
4elicate  manflsuvring  had  to  be  accomplished 
in  getting  the  ship  round  and  in  among  some 
heavy  ice,  toward  the  passage  we  wished  to 
enter. 

«*  When  I  went  on  deek  the  next  morning 
aboot  eight,  I  ibuad  the  weather  very  thick, 
with  heavy  laio.  Our  position  seeai«i  lo  me 
^t  little  imprefed  from  that  of  the  past 


night,  for  numerous  *  bergs'of  every  size  and 
shape  appeared  to  obstruct  our  path.  A  firesh 
breeze  was  blowing  from  the  S.  R.,  and  oar 
ship  was  bounding  nimbly  to  it  in  water  as 
smooth  as  a  mill-pond.  But  no  sooner  did 
she  get  to  the  end  of  her  course  one  way, 
than  she  had  to  retrace  her  steps  and  try  it 
another.  We  seemed  completely  hemmed 
in  on  every  side  by  heavy  packed  ice,  rough 
uneven  hummoclra,  or  a  complete  fleet  of 
enormous  bergs.  Like  a  frightened  hare  dkl 
the  poor  thing  seem  to  fly,  here,  there,  and 
every  where,  vainly  striving  to  escape  from 
the  apparent  trap  she  had  sot  inta  It  was 
a  strange  and  novel  ei^ht  Tor  three  or  foor 
hours— indeed  ever  since  we  had  entered 
this  basin  of  water,  we  had  been  vainly  striv- 
ing to  find  some  passage  out  of  it,  in  as  near 
a  direction  as  possible  to  our  proper  course, 
but  this  way,  nor  any  other  way,  nor  even 
that  in  which  we  had  entered  (for  the  passage 
had  again  suddenly  closed,)  could  we  find 
one.  At  last,  about  ten  a.  m.,  an  opening 
between  two  large  bergs  was  discovered  to 
the  N.  W.  Without  a  mementos  delay  oar 
gallant  little  bark  was  pushed  into  it,  and 
soon  we  found  ourselves  threading  through  a 
complete  labyrinth  of  ice  rocks,  if  they  may 
be  so  called,  where  the  very  smallest  of  them, 
ay,  or  even  a  fragment  from  one  of  them,  if 
falling  on  us,  would  have  splintered  into  ten 
thousand  pieces  the  gallant  vessel  that  had 
thus  thrust  herself  among  them,  and  would 
have  buried  her  crew  irretrievably.  Won- 
derful indeed  was  it  all.  Numerous  lanes 
and  channels,  not  unlike  the  paths  and  streets 
of  a  mighty  city,  branched  <m  in  several  di- 
rections; but  oar  course  was  in  those  that  led 
us  roost  to  the  northward.  Onward  we  par- 
sued  our  way  in  this  manner  for  about  two 
hours,  when,  suddenly,  on  turning  out  of  a 
passajfe  between  some  lofty  bergs,  we  found 
the  view  opening  to  us,  a  field  of  ice  appear- 
ing at  the  termination  of  the  channel,  and  at 
the  extrenie  end  a  schooner  fast  to  a  *  floe,* 
that  is,  lying  alongside  the  flat  ice,  as  by  a 
quay.  The  wind  was  fair  for  us,  blowing  a 
moderate  breeze,  so  that  we  soon  ran  down 
to  her  in  saucy  style,  rounding  to  just  ahead 
of  her  position,  and  making  ftist  in  like  man- 
ner. To  our  great  joy  we  found  that,  as  we 
had  suspected,  and  indeed,  knew,  as  soon  as 
colors  were  hoisted,  it  was  indeed  Sir  John 
Ross  in  the  *Felix/  Glad  was  I  of  an  op* 
portuaity  to  see  the  gallant  old  veteran, 
whoae  name  and  writings  had  latterly  beea 
so  firequently  before  me*  Directly  we  got 
on  board.  Sir  John  Ross  came  to  meet  as ;  I 
saw  before  me  him  who,  for  four  long  yean 
and  more,  had  been  incarcerated,  hopelessly, 
with  his  companions^  in  thore  icy  ragiooa  to 
which  we  oaiaalvee  were  boaod.  I  waa 
fltniak  with  astooiiliment !    It  waa  no^hmg, 
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IB  oonpadton,  for  the  yooii^  and  robast  to 
come  OQ  floch  a  voyage ;  but  that  ke^  at  hia 
time  of  life,  when  men  generally  think  it 
right— and  right,  perhape,  it  is,  too— 4o  ait 
quietly  clown  at  home  by  their  own  firesides, 
should  brave  the  hardship  and  danger  once 
again,  was  indeed  surprising. 

**  In  the  evening  both  vesf^els  had  to  move 
into  another  position,  in  consequence  of  the 
bergs  approaching  too  closely  toward  us.  To 
watoh  these  mountain,  icy  monsters  in  a 
calm,  as  they  slowly  and  silently,  vet  surely 
^nd  determinedly,  move  about  m  the  narrow 
sheet  of  water  by  which  they  chance  to  be 
encompassed,  one  could  well  imagine  that  it 
was  some  huge  mysterious  thing,  possessed 
of  life,  and  bent  on  the  fell  purpose  of  destruc- 
tion. Onward  it  almost  imperceptibly  glides, 
until  reaching  an  opposing  floe,  it  forces  its 
way  far  through  the  solid  ice,  plowing  up  the 
pieces  and  throwing  them  aside  in  hilly  heaps 
with  a  force  and  power  apparently  incredible. 
Should  it  happen  that  an  impetus  is  given  to 


it  by  wind,  or  other  causes  besides  those  thus 
occasioned  by  the  tide,  or  current,  it  is  mighty 
in  its  strength,  and  terrific  in  the  defolation 
it  produces.  Nothing  can  save  a  ship  if  thua 
caught  by  one,  as  was  the  case  in  the  mem- 
orable and  fatal  vear  of  18*30,  in  this  very 
bay,  when  vessels  were  *  squeezed  flat*— 
'  reared  up  by  the  ice,  almost  in  the  position 
of  a  rearing  horse !  otiiers  thrown  fairly  over 
on  their  broadsides;  and  some  actually  oveN 
run  by  the  advancing  floe  and  totally  buried 
by  it"* 

The  obstructions  presented  bv  the  ice  con- 
tinued to  increase  so  that  in  a  whole  fortnight* 
in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  exertions,  wj 
made  only  twelve  miles  in  their  northwaii 
course.  And  even  this,  as  they  subsequently 
learned,  was  more  tlian  was  performed  by 
the  government  expedition,  which  was  five 
weeks  in  advancing  thirty  miles.  On  the 
third  of  August,  in  Melville^s  Bay,  night 
closed  in  upon  the  Prince  Albert  in  a  cUii* 
geroos  position. 


**  There  was  atill  more  danger  nowt  on 
account  of  the  heavier  and  worse  kind  of  ice 
^bout  us.  Several  bergs  and  rugged  ham- 
mocks were  in  close  quarters  to  us.  At  4 
▲.  M.  we  had  again  to  unship  the  rudder; 
and  this  we  could  hardly  do,  in  consequence 
of  being  completely  beset.  The  ^Felix*  was 
just  ahead ;  but  not  a  particle  of  water  any 
where  near  or  around  us  oould  be  seen. 
jBeverftl  times  both  veisels  were  in  extreme 


danger ;  and  once  we  sustained  a  rather  heavy 
pressure,  being  canted  over  on  the  starboaid 
side  most  unpleasantly.  But  the  ■Prince 
Albert*  stood  it  well ;  although  it  was  pain- 
fully evulent  that  should  the  heavy  outer 
floes  still  keep  setting  in  upon  those  which 
inclosed  ua^  nothing  could  save  her.  To 
describe  our  position  at  this  moment  it  wiU 
be  9nif  necessary  to  observe  that  both  vee- 
sela  wem  aa  oonplelely  in  the  ice  aa  if  thejr 
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had  been  dropped  into  it  from  on  high  sod 
frozen  there.  It  bad  been  impOMible  lor  me 
to  sleep  during  the  night  in  consequence  of 
the  constant  harah  grating  eouod  that  the 
floes  caused  as  they  slowly  and  heavily 
moved  along  or  upon  the  ship^s  side,  crush- 
ing their  outer  e<lges  with  a  most  unpleasant 
noise  clom  to  my  ear.  My  sleeping  berth 
was  half  under  and  half  above  the  level  of 
the  water,  when  the  ship  was  on  an  even 
keel.  In  the  morning  I  heard  the  grating 
sound  still  stronger  and  close  to  me :  1  threw 
myself  off  the  bed  and  went  on  deck.  From 
the  deck,  I  jumped  on  to  the  ice,  and  had  a 
look  how  it  was  serving  the  poor  little  ▼es- 
se!. Under  her  stem  I  perceived  large  mas- 
ses crushed  up  in  a  frightful  manner,  and 
with  terrific  force,  sufficient,  I  thought,  to 
have  knocked  her  whole  counter  in.  My 
only  wonder  was  how  she  stood  it;  but  an 
explanation,  independent  of  her  own  good 
strength,  was  soon  presented  to  me  in  the 
fact  that  the  floe  I  was  standing  upon  was 
moving  right  round,  and  grinding  in  its  pro- 
gress all  leaser  pieces  in  its  way.  This  was 
the  cause nf  safety  to  ouraelvesand  the  *Felix.* 
Had  the  heavy  body  of  ice  been  impelled 
directly  toward  us,  as  we  at  firet  feared  they 
would  be,  instead  of  passing  us  in  an  angular 
direction,  we  should  both,  most  assuredly, 
have  been  crushed  like  an  egg-shell.  The 
very  66r^s,  or  the  floating  ones,  near  which 
we  had  been  fast  on  the  previous  diy,  were 
aiding  in  the  impetus  given  by  the  tide  or 
current  to  the  masses  now  in  motion :  and 
most  providential  was  it  that  no  wind  was 
blowing  from  the  adverse  quarter  at  the  time. 
Upon  each  side  of  the  ship  the  does  were 
solid  and  of  great  thickness,  and  pressing 
closely  upon  her  timbers.  Under  the  bow, 
several  rough  pieces  had  been  thrown  up 
nearly  as  high  as  the  level  of  the  bowsprit, 
and  these  were  in  consUnt  change,  as  the 
largf^r  masses  drove  by  them. 

«•  I  sificended  on  deck,  and  found  all  the 
preparations  for  taking  to  the  ice,  if  neces- 
sary, renewed.  Spirits  nf  wiup,  for  portable 
fuel,  had  been  drawn  ofi;  and  placed  handy  ; 
bags  of  bread,  petnmican,  dtc,  were  all  in 
readiness;  and  nothing  was  wanting  in  the 
event  of  a  too  heavy  squeeze  coming.  We 
could  perceive  that,  sooner  or  later,  a  colli- 
sion between  the  two  floes,  the  one  on  our 
larboard  and  the  other  on  oar  starboard  side, 
rour't  take  place,  as  the  former  had  not  nearly 
80  much  motion  as  the  latter;  but  where  this 
cotliKion  would  occur  was  impossible  to  my. 
BHween  the  •  Felix'  and  us,  the  pansa^e  was 
blocked  principally  by  the  same  sortot  pieces 
that  I  have  mentioned  as  lying  under  our 
bow ;  and  astern  nf  us  were  several  small 
bergs  that  might  or  might  not  be  of  service 
in  breaking  ttooollittoii.:  Very  fortunately 


they  proved  tlm  former;  for,  presently,  I 
could  perceive  the  floe  on  our  starboard  band, 
as  it  came  crashing  and  grinding  all  near  it, 
in  its  circular  movement,  catch  one  of  its 
extreme  corners  on  a  large  block  of  ice  a 
short  distance  astern,  and  by  the  force  of  the 
pressure  drive  it  into  the  opposite  floe,  rend* 
mg  and  tearing  sll  before  it ;  while  at  the 
same  time  itself  rebounded,  as  it  were,  or 
swerved  on  one  side,  and  glided  more  soflly 
and  with  a  relaxed  pressure  past  us.  This 
was  the  last  trial  of  the  kind  oar  little  'Prince* 
had  to  endure ;  for  afterward  a  gradual  slack- 
ening of  the  whole  body  of  ice  took  place, 
and  at  ten  it  opened  to  the  southward.  We 
immediately  shipped  the  rudder,  and  began 
heaving,  warping,  and  tracking  the  ship 
thifough  the  loose  masses  that  lay  in  that, 
the  only  direction  for  us  now  to  pursue,  if  we 
wished  to  get  clear  at  all.** 

On  the  10th  of  August,  as  the  son,  which 
now  never  sank  below  the  horizon,  rose 
above  a  low- lying  fog-bank,  one  of  the  gov<* 
ernment  expeditions  was  seen  emerging  from 
the  mist  The  expedition  consisted  of  two 
screw  steamers,  each  having  a  sailing  vessel 
in  tow.  A  stran«re  sight  it  was  to  see  these 
steamers — the  first  that  ever  burst  into  that 
silent  sea — ^glidmg  along  amid  the  eternal 
ice  of  the  arctic  circle.  They  proved  of 
great  service  in  breaking  through  the  ice, 
dashing  stem  on  against  the  roaasy  barriers ; 
then  Peking  sstern  to  gain  headway,  and 
repeating  the  manceuvre  until  a  passage  was 
forced.  When  the  ice  was  too  thick  to  be 
broken  in  this  manner,  a  hole  was  drilled  in 
it,  into  which  a  powder-cylinder  was  placed, 
the  mine  fired,  and  the  fragments  dragi^ed 
out  by  the  steamers.  The  *♦  Prince  Albert" 
and  "  Felix*'  were  taken  in  tow,  for  some 
three  hundred  miles  by  the  steamers. 

'^Ihave  b«^fore  made  mention  of  the  re- 
markable stillness  which  may  be  observed  at 
midnight  in  these  regions ;  but  not  until  now 
did  it  come  upon  me  with  such  force,  and  in 
such  a  singular  manner.  I  can  not  attempt 
to  describe  the  mingled  sensations  J  experi- 
enced, of  constant  surprise  and  amnsemenlat 
the  extraordinary  occurrence  tlien  taking 
place  in  the  waters  I  was  gazinjr  upon,  and 
of  renewned  hope,  mellowed  into  a  quiet, 
holy,  and  reverential  feeling  of  gratitude  to- 
ward that  mighty  Being  who,  in  this  solemn 
silence,  reigned  alike  supreme,  as  in  the  busv 
hour  of  noon  when  man  is  eager  at  his  toif» 
or  the  custom  of  the  civillized  world  gives  to 
business  active  Itfie  and  vigor.  Save  the  dis- 
tant humming  noise  of  the  engine  working 
on  board  of  the  steamer  towing  o^  there  was 
no  sound  to  be  heard  denoting  the  existence 
of  any  living  thing,  or  of  any  animate  matter. 
Yet  there  we  were,  perceptibly,  nay,  rapidly, 
gliding  past  4be  land  and  floee  ef  iee,  ae 
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thoagh  nme  secret  and  mjpaterious  power 
bad  been  set  to  work  to  carry  us  swiftly  away 
from  those  vezatiousi  harassing,  and  delaying 
portioos  of  our  voyage,  in  which  we  had  al- 
ready expeirenced  so  much  trouble  and  per- 
l^ezity.  The  leading  vessels  had  passed  all 
the  parts  where  any  further  difficulty  might 
have  been  apprehended,  and  this  of  course 
gave  to  us  in  the  rear  a  sense  of  perfect  se- 
curity for  the  present  All  hands,  therefore, 
except  the  middle  watch  on  deck,  were  be- 
k>w  in  our  respective  vessels;  and,  as  I 
looked  forward  nhead  of  us,  and  beheld  the 
long  line  of  masts  and  rigging  that  rose  up 
from  each  ship  before  me,  without  any  sail 
set,  or  any  apparent  motion  to  propel  such 
masses  onwanl,  and  without  a  single  human 
voice  to  be  heard  around,  it  did  seem  some- 
thing wonderful  and  amazing !  And  yet,  it 
was  a  noble  sight:  six  vessels  were  casting 
their  long  sfaa(k»ws  across  the  smooth  surface 
of  the  passing  floes  <^  ice,  as  the  sun,  with 
mellowed  light,  and  gentle,  but  still  beanti- 
iul  lustre,  was  soaring  through  the  polar  sky, 
at  the  back  of  Melville's  Cape.  Ay,  in  truth 
it  was  a  noble  sight;  and  well  could  I  look 
upward  to  the  streaming  pendant  of  my  own 
country  that  hung  listl^y  from  the  mast« 
head  of  the  » Assistance,'  and  feel  the  highest 
satis&ction  in  my  breast  that  £,  too,  was  one 
of  her  children,  and  could  boast  myself  of 
being  born  on  her  own  free  soil,  under  her 
own  revered  and  idolized  flag.  But  even  as 
I  beheld  that  listless  symbol  of  my  coontry*s 
name,  pendant  from  the  lofty  truck,  my 
glance  was  directed  higher;  and  as  it  caught 
the  pale  blue  firmament  of  heaven,  still  in 
this  midnight  hour  di vested  of  star  or  moon 
that  shine  by  night,  and  brightened  by  the 
sun;  my  heart  breathed  a  prayer  that  He, 
who  dwells  far  beyond  the  ken  of  mortal  eye, 
would  deign  to  grant  that  the  attempt  now 
making  should  not  be  made  in  vain,  but  that 
those  whom  we  were  now  on  our  way  to 
seek  might  be  found  and  restored  to  their 
home  and  sorrowing  friends;  and  that,  until 
then,  full  support  and  strength  might  be 
affiirded  them." 

After  parting  company  with  the  other  ves- 
sels, the  '« Prince  Albert**  stood  on  her  way 
westward,  until  they  almost  reached  the  spot 
where  it  had  been  proposed  to  winter,  and 
where  the  design  of  the  expedition  would 
begin  to  be  put  in  execution.  But  they  found 
the  harbor  which  they  had  proposed  to  enter 
blocked  up  with  ice ;  and  ro  unaccountable  a 
discouragement  came  ov6r  the  expedition, 
that  on  the  22d  of  August  a  sudden  resolution 
was  taken  to  return  forthwith.  The  Journal 
of  Mr.  Snow  is  extremely  guarded|]as  to  the 
reasons  for  this  determinatbn.  The  vessel 
had  performed  admirably;  every  preparation 
had  been  made  for  watering;  they  were 
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provisioned  for  two  years;  the  crew  were  in 
excellent  health :  and  yet  the  whole  expedi* 
tion,  which  had  been  fitted  out  at  such  a 
sacrifice,  wss  abandoned,  almost  before  it 
was  ftirly  begun.  We  are  led  to  infer  that 
the  true  reason  was  that  the  ofiicers  in  com- 
mand had  not  the  cool,  determined  courage 
requisite  for  sqch  a  charge.  But  we  are  sure 
that  such  a  deficiency  can  not  be  laid  to  the- 
charge  of  our  author.  From  this  time  forth 
a  tone  of  deep  and  bitter  chagrin  runs  through 
the  Journal  at  this  inglorious  termination  of 
the  expedition.  It  was  no  small  addition  to 
this  feeling  of  intense  mortification,  that  on 
the  very  day  when  they  determined  to  abaiH 
don  the  enterprise,  and  return  home,  the 
American  Expedition  fitted  out  by  Mr.  Grim* 
NBLL,  which  they  had  seen,  a  fortnight  be- 
fore, blocked  up  by  ice,  as  they  supposed,  in 
Melville's  Bay,  but  which  had  now  over- 
taken them,  notwithstanding  their  own  tow 
by  the  steamers,  was  seen  bddly  pressing  ite 
way  where  they  themselves  dared  not  follow. 
Notwithstanding  this  feeling  of  mortificatk>n, 
Mr.  Snow  has  too  intense  a  ermpathy  with 
daring  and  courage,  ennobled  by  high  and 
philanthropic  purpose,  to  fail  to  do  ample 
justice  to 

THI  AMBRICAH  RILUT  BXPEDITION 

'*Lar^e  peicesofice  were  floating  about, 
and  setting  rapidly  up  the  inlet  We  had  to 
stand  awa^  for  some  distance,  to  round  the 
edge  of  this  stream;  and  as  we  approached 
the  iiur  end,  we  perceived  that  a  vessel, 
which  we  had  some  time  before  seen,  wae 
apparently  standing  right  in  toward  oa.  At 
first,  we  took  her  to  be  Sir- John  Ross'e 
schooner,  the  *  Felix,'  but  a  few  moments 
more  settled  the  point,  by  her  size  and  rig 
being  different,  and  her  colors  being  dis- 
played, which  proved  her  to  be  one  of  the* 
^  Americans !'  All  idea  of  sleep  was  now  in- 
stantlv  banished  from  me.  The  American 
vessels  already  up  here,  when  we  ftncied 
them  still  in  Melville's  Bay,  not  for  from 
where  we  had  left  them  on  the  9th  instant ! 
Much  as  I  knew  of  the  entrerprising  and 
daring  spirit  of  our  transatlantic  brethren,  I 
could  not  help  being  astonished.  They  must 
have  had  either  some  extrsordinary  lack,  or 
else  the  ice  had  suddenly  and  most  efiectu- 
ally  broken  up  to  admit  of  their  exit,  unaided 
by  steam  or  other  help,  in  so  short  a  time.  I 
felt,  however,  a  pleasure  in  thus  finding  my' 
repeated  observations  concerning  them  so 
thoroughly  verified ;  and  I  was  not  sorry  for 
themselves  that  they  were  here.  All  exclu- 
sive nationality  was  done  away  with.  We 
were  all  engaged  in  the  same  noble  canse ; 
we  were  all  striving  forward  in  tbe  same 
animating  and  exciting  race,  and  none  should 
envy  the  other-  his  advance  therein.    We 
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■bowed  our  colore  to  him ;  and  CapUin  For- 
ayth  immediately  determioed  to  go  on  board 
of  him,  and  see  whether  the  same  plan  of 
search  for  him  was  laid  out  as  for  us.  The 
boat  was  lowered,  and  in  a  short  time  we 
were  standing  on  the  deck  of  the  '  Advance/ 
Lieutenant  De  Haven,  of  the  American 
Navy,  and  mo9t  cordially  recieved,  with  their 
accustomed  hospitality,  by  our  transatlantic 
friem'Si 

«*  The '  Advance'  was  most  extraordinarily 
fertified  to  resist  any  pressure  of  the  ice,  and 
to  enable  her  to  force  her  way  against  such 
impediments  as  those  she  encountered  this 
evening.  Her  bow  was  one  solid  mass  of 
limber — I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying,  from 
the  foremast  Her  timbers  were  increased 
in  size  and  number  so  that  she  might  well  be 
•aid  to  have  been  doubled  inside  as  well  as 
out  Her  deck  was  also  doubled,  then  felted, 
and  again  lined  inside,  while  her  cabin  had, 
in  addition,  a  sheathing  of  cork.  The  after- 
part  of  the  vessel  was  remarkably  strong; 
and  a  moveable  bulk-head,  which  ran  across 
the  forepart  of  the  cabin,  could  at  an^  time 
be  unshipped  to  afford  a  free  communication 
fere  and  aft  when  needed.  The  crew,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  lived  in  a  strongly  built 
*  round-house*  on  deck,  amidships,  one  end  of 
which  was  converted  into  a  cook-house, 
oalled  a 'galley,'  and  another  the  *  pantry.* 
Ten  men  formed  the  number  of  the  working 
teamen;  there  were  no  *  ice-mastere,*  nor 
regular  *  ice-men :'  but  most  of  Che  sailors 
were  long  accustomed  to  the  ice.  A  steward 
and  a  cook  completed  the  full  complement  of 
ihe  ship.  The  officers  lived  in  a  truly  repub> 
lican  manner.  The  whole  cabin  was  thrown 
into  one  spacious  room,  in  which  captain, 
mates,  and  surgeon  lived  together.  Their 
sleeping  berths  were  built  around  it,  and  ap- 
peared to  possess  every  aocommodation  to 
make  them  camfortable. 

"The*  Advance*  was  one  of  two  vessels 
(the  other  being  the  *  Rescue, — a  smaller 
craft)  that  had  been  bought  and  fitted  out  in 
the  most  noble  and  generous  manner,  solely 
by  one  individual— Hbnrt  Geucnbli.,  Esq.,  a 
merchant  of  New  York.  This  truly  great 
and  good  roan  had  long  felt  his  heart  yearn 
toward  the  lost  ones,  whom  we  were  now 
seeking,  and  their  friends;  and  desiring  to 
redeem  the  partial  pledge  given  by  the  gov* 
ernment  of  the  United  Stales  to  Lady  Frank- 
lin, he  yiekied  to  the  strong  impulses  awak- 
ened by  some  of  her  private  letters,  which  he 
had  had  the  opportnnitv  of  reading,  and  being 
lllest  with  an  ample  fortune,  he  determined 
to  employ  no  small  portion  of  it  in  sending 
out  at  his  own  expense  an  expedition  to  this 
quarter  of  the  world,  to  aid  in  the  search  that 
Bngland  was  making  tbis  year  after  her  gal- 
laal  cfaildrea.    It  leqairedy  however,  not  a 


trifling  sum  to  accomplish  this,  and  1  well 
know  with  what  distru^tt  and  doubt  of  its  ful« 
fillment  tlie  first  notice  of  his  intentions  was 
received  in  New  York  and  eltsewhere,  when 
publicly  made  known.  But  he  was  not  a 
man,  it  has  appeared,  to  promise  what  he 
means  not,  or  can  not  perlorm.  At  a  very 
heavy  outlay  he  purchased  two  vessels*  one 
of,  I  believe,  125  tons,  and  the  other  of  05 
tons,  and  had  them  strengthened  and  pre- 
pared in  a  most  efficient  manner,  for  the  seN 
vice  they  were  to  enter  upon.  Applying  to 
Congress,  then  assembled,  he  got  these  shins 
received  into  the  naval  force,  and  brought 
under  naval  authority.  Officers  and  crews 
were  appointed  by  the  JBoard  of  Administra- 
tion for  Maritime  Affitirs,  and  the  govern- 
ment, moreover,  agreed  to  pay  them  as  if  io 
regular  service;  making  an  additional  allow- 
ance on  each  pay,  of  a  grade  in  rank  above. 
This  having  been  accomplished,  and  all 
things  in  readiness,  on  the  24th  of  May, 
1820,  he  bad  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his 
two  ships  and  their  brave  cr^ws  depart  from 
New  York  on  their  generous  mission.  He 
accompanied  them  himself  for  some  distance, 
and  finally  bid  them  farewell  on  the  26th, 
returning  in  his  yacht  to  the  city,  where,  as 
he  has  often  declared,  he  can  sit  down  now 
in  peace,  and  be  ready  to  lay  bis  head  at  rest 
forever;  knowing  that  he  has  done  his  duty, 
and  striven  to  perform  the  part  of  a  faithful 
steward  with  the  wealth  which  he  enjoys. 

**  The  *  Advance'  was  manned  by  sixteen 
persons,  officers  included.  Her  commander, 
Lieutenant  De  Haven,  a  young  man  of  about 
twenty-six  years  of  a^,  bad  served  in  the 
United  States  explormg  expedition,  under 
Commodore  Wilkes,  in  the  Antarctic  Qeu, 
He  seemed  as  fine  a  specimen  of  a  seamea, 
and  a  rough  and  ready  officer,  as  I  had  ever 
seen.  Nor  was  he  at  all  deficient  in  the 
characteristics  of  a  true  gentleman,  although 
the  cognomen  is  so  often  misapplied  and  ill- 
understood.  With  a  sharp,  quick  eye,  a 
countenance  bronzed  and  apparently  inured 
to  ail  weathers,  his  voice  gave  unmistakable 
signs  of  energy,  promtitude,  and  decision. 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  man.  He  was 
undoubtedly  well- fitted  to  lead  such  an  expe- 
dition, and  I  felt  charmed  to  see  it 

**  His  second  in  command  (for  they  were 
very  diiierently  organized  from  us)  was  still 
younger  and  more  slim,  but  withal  of  equally 
determined  and  sailorlike  appearance.  Next 
to  him  was  a  junior  officer,  of  whom  1  saw 
but  little;  but  that  little  was  enough  to  tell 
me  that  the  executives  under  Captain  De 
Haven  would  be  efficient  auxiliaries  to  him* 
Last  of  all,  though  not  least  among  them, 
was  one  of  whom  I  must  be  excnsed  for  say* 
ing  more  than  a  casual  word  or  twa  It  wae 
DCi  Kaae^  the  sargaoo,  uttttmUst,  joanialiaC» 
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&c^  of  the  expedition.  Of  ao  exceediDfly 
slim  and  apparently  fragile  form  and  male, 
and  with  features  to  all  appearence  far  more 
suited  to  a  genial  clime,  and  to  the  comfurta 
ofa  pleasant  home,  than  to  the  roughness  and 
haidahtps  of  an  arctic  voyage,  he  was  yet  a 
Very  old  traveler  both  by  sea  and  land.  His 
rank  as  a  surgeon  in  the  American  navy,  and 
his  appointment,  at  three  days*  notice,  to 
this  service,  were  sufficient  proof  of  his  abili- 
ties, and  of  his  being  considered  capable  of 
enduring  all  that  would  have  to  be  gone 
through.  While  our  captain  was  talking  to 
the  American  commander.  Dr.  Kane  turned 
his  attention  to  me,  and  a  congeniality  of 
■entiment  and  feeling  soon  bfXMight  us  deep 
into  pleasant  conversation.  I  found  he  had 
been  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  by  sea  and 
land,  that  I  myself  had  visited,  and  in  many 
other  parts,  that  I  could  only  long  to  visit 
Old  scenes  and  delightful  recollections  were 
•needily  revived.  Our  talk  ran  wild;  and 
tkere^  in  that  cold  inhospitable,  dreary  region 
of  everlasting  ice  and  snow,  did  we  again,  in 
fancy,  galbp  over  miles  and  miles  of  lands 
!kr  distant,  and  far  more  joyous.  Ever-smil- 
ing Italy,  and  its  softening  life ;  sturdy  Switz- 
erland, and  its  hardy  sons;  the  Alps,  the 
Apennines,  France,  Grermany,  and  elsewhere 
wnere  rapidly  wandered  over.  India,  Africa, 
and  Southern  America  were  brought  before 
us  in  Bwifl  succesBioo.  Then  came  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  my  own  England;  next 
appeared  Egypt,  Syria,  and  the  Desert;  with 
all  of  these  was  he  nersonally  familiar;  in  all 
had  he  been  a  traveler,  and  in  all  could  I  join 
him,  too,  except  the  latter.  Rich  in  anec- 
.dote  and  full  or  pleasing  talk,  time  flew  rap- 
idly as  I  conversed  with  him,  and  partook  of 
the  hospitality  offered  me.  Delighted  at  the 
knowledge  that  I  had  been  residing  for  some 
time  in  New  York,  he  tried  all  he  could  to 
tnake  me  enjoy  the  moment** 

After  parting  with  the  American  Expedi- 
tion the  ■*  Prince  Albert**  took  her  home- 
ward way,  reaching  Aberdeen  on  the  1st  of 
October.  **  As  it  was  quite  dark,**  savs  Mr. 
Show,  **  few  witnessed  our  arrival,  and  I  was 
not  sonr  for  it  Had  we  returned  fortunate, 
it  would  have  been  different ;  asit  was,  why, 
the  night  was,  I  thought,  better  suited  to  our 
condition.  The  *•  Prince  Albert**  brought 
the  latest  tidings  received  of  the  **  Advance*' 
and  **  Rescue,*^  when 

■aOTMBK  JOaATSAH  «▼«■  JMR  SOU.  "  A  LIAB.** 

•*If  I  had  ever  before  doubted  the  daring 
and  enterprising  character  of  the  American, 
what  I  saw  and  heard  on  board  of  the  'Ad- 
vance* would  have  removed  such  doubt;  but 
these  peculiar  features  in  the  children  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  were  alwayl  apparent  to 
ine,  and  admiringly  acknowledged.    I  was 


given  a  brief  history  of  their  voyage  to  tli^ 
present  time,  as  aleo  an  outline  of  their  fu^ 
ture  plane.  They  indended  to  push  on  wher- 
ever they  could,  this  way  or  that  way,  as 
might  be  found  best,  in  the  direction  of  Mel- 
ville Island,  and  parts  adjacent,  especially 
Banks*  Land;  and  they  meant  to  winter 
wherever  they  might  chance  to  be,  in  the 
Pack  or  out  of  the  Pack.  As  long  as  they 
could  be  moving  or  msking  any  progress,  in 
an^  direction  that  might  assist  in  the  obiect  for 
which  they  had  come,  they  meant  still  to  be 
going  on,  and,  with  the  true  characteristic  of 
the  American,  cared  for  no  obstacles  or  im- 
pediments that  might  arise  in  their  way. 
Neither  fears,  nor  the  necessary  cautioo 
which  mi^ht  easily  be  alleged  as  an  excuse 
for  hesitation  or  delay,  at  periods  when  any 
thing  like  fancied  dancer  appeared,  was  to 
deter  them.  Happjr  fellows  1  thought  1 :  no 
ftir  winds  nor  opening  prospects  will  be  lost 
with  you;  no  dissension  or  incompetency 
among  your  executive  officers  exist  to  stay 
your  progress.  Bent  upon  one  errand  alone, 
vour  minds  set  upon  thai  before  you  em- 
barked,  no  trifles  nor  common  danger  will 
prevent  you  daring  every  thing  for  the  cai^ 
rying  out  of  your  mission.  Go  on,  then, 
brave  sons  of  America,  and  may  at  least  some 
share  of  prosperity  and  success  attend  your 
noble  exertions! 

**  If  ever  a  vessel  and  her  officers  were 
capable  of  going  through  an  undertakini;  in 
which  more  than  ordinary  difficulties  had  to 
be  encountered,  I  had  no  doubt  it  would  be 
the  American ;  and  this  was  evinced  to  me» 
even  while  we  were  on  board,  by  the  appar- 
ently reckless  way  in  which  they  dashed 
through  the  streams  of  heavy  ice  running  off 
from  Leopold  Island.  I  happened  to  go  oo 
deck  when  they  were  thus  engaged,  and  was 
delighted  to  witness  how  gallantly  they  put 
aside  every  impediment  in  their  way.  A§ 
officer  was  standing  on  tbe  heel  of  the  bow- 
sprit, conning  the  ship  and  issuing  his  oiden 
to  the  man  at  the  wheel  in  that  short,  deci- 
sive, yet  clear  manner,  which  the  helmsman 
at  once  well  understood  and  promptly  obeyed. 
There  was  not  a  rag  of  canvas  taken  in,  nor 
a  moment*s  hesitation.  The  way  was  before 
them :  the  stream  of  ice  had  to  be  either  gone 
through  boldlv  or  a  long  detwar  made;  and, 
despite  the  heaviness  of  the  stream,  they 
pu$hed  the  vessel  through  in  her  proper 
course.  Two  or  three  shocks,  as  she  came 
in  contact  with  some  large  peices,  were  uik 
heeded ;  and  the  moment  the  last  block  was 
past  the  bow,  the  ofi^er  song  ont,  *  So :  steady 
as  she  goes  on  her  course;" and  came  afi  a* 
if  nothing  more  than  ordinary  sailing  ha4 
been  going  on.  I  observed  our  own  littl» 
bark  nobly  following  in  the  American** 
wake;  and,  as  I  afterward  leamed^she  fot 
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through  it  pretty  well,  though  not  without 
much  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  keeping  on  in 
6uch  procedure  after  the  'mad  Yankee,'  as 
be  was  called  by  our  mate." 


THE    VICTIM; 

OB,  ▲  8PECIME1I  OF  RUSSIAN  JUSTICE. 

Amongot  the  French  piraoners  taken  at 
the  battle  of  Vitebsk,  during  Napoleon's 
disastrous  retreat  in  Russia,  was  a  French 
general,  who  was  accompanied  by  his  wife 
and  daughter.  Being  badly  wounded,  he 
was  removed  to  the  military  hospital ;  but  the 
ladies  were  received  into  the  private  house 
of  Madame  Strognof,  whose  husband  held,  at 
that  time,  a  subordinate  appointment  under 
the  Russian  Government 

A  certain  Botwinko  was  then  Procureur 
at  Vitebsk.  Without  the  Procureur's  sanc- 
tion, nothing  can  be  done  in  his  department ; 
for  he  represents  the  Emperor  himself,  and 
is  usually  called  the  **  eye  of  His  Majesty.'' 
His  salary  is  only  about  twenty-five  pounds  a 
year ;  but  he  makes,  usually,  a  good  income 
by  receiving  bribes.  Amongst  other  duties, 
he  had  to  visit  the  hospitals  daily,  and  to  re- 
port upon  the  condition  of  the  prisoner  pa- 
tients. He  paid  freat  attention  to  the 
unhappy  General,  who  required  every  conso- 
lation ;  for,  despite  his  own  deplorable  condi- 
tion, it  was  decreed  that  he  should  outlive 
his  wife.  That  lady  caught  a  contagious 
fever,  which  was  raging  at  that  time  at 
Vitebsk,  and  died  in  a  few  hours.  This 
event  so  distressed  the  General  that  he  soon 
departed  this  world  with  the  only  consola^ 
tion,  that  Procureur  Botwinko,  a  married  but 
childless  man,  would  adopt  his'  daughter. 
This  promise  was  actually  fulfilled,  and  the 
little  orphan  was  taken  from  Madame  Strog- 
%ofy  and  established  under  the  Procureur's 
roof.  Her  parents'  properly— consisting  of  a 
carriage,  horses,  jewelry,  and  no  small  sum 
4)f  ready  moneys- was  also  taken  possession  of 
by  Botwinko  in  quality  of  guardian  to  the 
little  orphan. 

As  the  girl — whom  they  called  "  Sophie" 
— grew  up,  she  became  very  engaging,  a^d 
was  kindly  treated  by  Mr.  and  Madame  Bot- 
winko. She  never  lost  an  opportunity,  when 
any  visitors  were  in  the  Procureur's  house, 
of  priising  her  pretectors  for  their  kindness 
to  her ;  and  this,  connected  with  other  cir- 
cumstances, contributed  to  the  promotion  of 
Mr.  Botwinko ;  who  obtained  the  more  profit- 
able situation  of  Procurettr-General  at  Vilna, 
the  capital  of  Lithuania. 

Removal  from  their  old  connections,  and 
from  those  who  knew  all  the  circumstances 
of  little  Sophie's  history,  produced  a  change 


in  the  treatment  of  the  new  Procureur-Gene- 
ral  and  his  wife  towards  the  child.  Their 
kindness  rapidly  diminished.  Sophie  was 
not  allowed  to  appear  in  the  drawing-rooms, 
in  their  new  residence  at  Vilna.  They  in- 
cessantly found  fault  with  her ;  and,  ultimate- 
ly she  was  not  only  sent  to  the  kitchen  under 
the  control  of  the  cook ;  but  on  the  census  of 
the  population  being  taken,  in  1816,  her 
name  was  inscribed  on  the  books  as  that  of  a 
serf. 

As  the  poor  girl  grew  up  she  became  used 
to  the  duties  imposed  upon  her.  Associating 
constantly  with  the  servants,  they  considerea 
her  their  equal,  and  taunted  her  when — re- 
lying on  her  infantine  recollections,  she  laid 
claim  to  noble  descent — by  calling  her  in 
derision  "Mademoiselle  French  GeneraL'* 
She  knew  full  well  that  she  was  entitled  to 
better  treatment;  and  that,  in  the  absence  of 
paternal  authority,  she  bad  the  right  of  dis- 
posing of  herself  according  to  her  own  will. 
A  strong  inducement  to  alter  her  condition 
was  presented  in  the  person  of  a  young  clerk 
in  a  government  office,  whose  duty  some- 
times brought  him  with  papers  to  the  Procu- 
reur for  signature.  Whilst  Botwinko  was 
engaged  with  his  breakfast,  and  the  penisal 
of  the  papers,  this  clerk  was  sometimes  kept 
dangling  for  hours  in  the  ante-chamber.  Af- 
ter a  time,  these  hours  were  agreeably  spent 
in  the  society  of  Sophie ;  to  wnom  he  event- 
ually made  a  proposal  of  marriage.  She  con- 
sented ;  but,  unwilling  to  leave  her  guardian 
like  a  fugitive,  she  apprised  him  of  her 
determination,  and  humbly  requested  an  ac- 
count of  the  property  which  she  had  been 
informed  he  had  taken  charge  of  at  her  pa- 
rent's death. 

The  Procureur-General  at  first  excused 
himself  from  givuig  her  an  immediate  an- 
swer. The  next  day  he  presented  himself 
at  the  police  office,  the  whole  of  whose  func- 
tionaries were  under  his  control.  What  he 
said  or  did  is  not  known,  but  the  result  was 
that  Sophie  was  taken  into  custody  by  the 
police,  and  committed  to  jail. 

Many  months  elapsed  before  her  fate  was 
known  at  home.  It  was  stated  that  she  ab- 
sconded. The  clerk,  banished  the  Procu- 
reur's house,  could  not  discover  the  cause  of 
the  girl's  disappearance ;  and  as  all  Russian 
criminal  proceedings  are  conducted  with 
great  secrecy,  he  only  ascertained  by  a  mere 
accident  that  the  girl  had  been  sentenced  by 
a  superior  court,  to  receive  a  certain  number 
of  lashes  by  the  knout,  and  to  be  sept  to 
Siberia.  The  crime  of  which  they  accused 
her  was  of  attempting  to  poison  her  master 
and  mistress. 

Alarmed  at  this  information,  the  young 
man,  withot^  waiting  for  more  particulars, 
addressed  a  petition  to  the  war  governor  of 
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Vilaa,  the  old  General  Konakof ;  whose  pow- 
er in  that  province  was  almost  orooipotent, 
and,  if  not  misdirected,  was  very  often  bene- 
ficial to  the  inhabitanta  The  petitioner  re- 
quested the  Xieneral's  interference,  and  an 
investigation  of  the  case ;  assuring  him  that 
the  girl  was  innocent,  and  that  the  legal 
authorities  who  comdemned  her  had  been 
corrupted. 

The  general  was  accustomed  to  decide 
every  case  en  miiUaire.  He  had  received 
from  the  police  court  an  unfavorable  opinion 
of  the  petitioner's  character,  which  was  des- 
cribed as  **  restless,'*  and  was,  moreover, 
rather  ofiended  at  his  authority  having  been 
appealed  to  by  a  subordinate.  He  therefore 
fettled  the  business  summarilj^,  by  sending 
the  young  petitioner  to  the  military  service 
for  life,  in  virtue  of  the  vagrant  act 

Still  the  young  man's  petition  produced  a 
ffood  eflect;  the  poor  girl  was  not  flogged, 
lest  that  might  have  provoked  some  disturb- 
ance in  the  town.  She  was  merely  dressed 
in  convict's  apparel  and  sent  to  Siberia. 

The  transport  of  Russian  convicts  costs 
the  government  but  very  little.  They  go  on 
foot,  sleep  in  etapes  or  barracks;  and  the 
daily  allowance  for  their  subsistence  amounts 
only  to  five  kopecks,  equal  to  a  half-penny  in 
English  money.  This  they,  as  well  as  the 
poor  old  soldiers  who  nscort  them,  have  to 
eke  out  by  charity.  For  that  purpose,  the 
•most  attractive  person  amongst  each  party  of 
exiles  is  delegated — box  in  hand,  but  with  an 
armed  soldier  behind — ^to  beg  alms  o!  the 
benevolent;  and  Sophie  was  appointed  to  be 
the  suppliant  for  the  rest  of  her  wretched 
companions. 

The  road  from  Vilna  to  Siberia  passes 
through  Vitebsk.  The  convicts  had  not  been 
long  in  the  town  before  Sophie  encountered 
Madame  Strognof,  who  recognised  the  girl 
from  her  very  great  likeness  to  her  mother, 
who  died  in  that  lady's  bouse.  When  she 
learned  that  Sophie  had  been  living  with  the 
Botwinkos,  she  had  no  longer  a  doubt. 

The  girl  asserted  her  innocence  of  the 
pretend^  crime  for  which  she  was  on  her 
way  to  Siberia,  with  tearful  energy,  and  the 

Sod  Madame  S.  believed  her;  but  her  bus- 
nd,  who  was  at  time  Vice-Governor  of 
Vitebsk,  to  disabuse  his  wife's  romantic 
dreams,  aa  he  called  them,  sent  for  the  ofiicer 
escorting  the  prisoners ;  and  showed  her  the 
list  of  prisoners,  which  contained  a  full  re- 
cord, not  only  of  the  crime  imputed  to  the 
orphan  girl,  but  also  of  the  punishment  to 
which  she  had  been  condemned. 

In  the  face  of  an  official  document  which 
appeared  to  be  regular,  and  which  detailed  the 
girl's  presumed  offence  with  circumstantial 
consistency,  Madame  Stroemof  began  to 
waver  in  her  belief  of  Sophie's  protestations; 


but  the  unfortunate  girl  asserted  her  inno- 
cence so  strongly  and  incessantly,  that  the 
Vice-Governor  himself  was  at  length  induced 
to  look  into  the  facts.  The  first  suspicion 
that  entered  his  mind  was  derived  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  document  stating  that 
the  culprit  had  been  punished  with  the  knout; 
whilst,  it  was  evident  from  her  appearance, 
that  that  dreadful  torture  had  not  been  inflic* 
ted.  He  caused  a  medical  man  to  examine 
her,  who  testified  that  not  a  scar  appeared, 
yet  the  knout  always  leavee  ineffibceable  tra- 
ces for  life. 

In  consequence  of  this  discrepancy,  Sophie 
was  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time  at  Vite- 
bsk under  the  plea  of  illness ;  which,  at  the 
request  of  the  Vice-Governor,  was  readily 
certified  by  an  official  surgeon.  After  some 
delay,  a  memorial  was  forwarded  by  the  un- 
fortunate sufierer  to  the  late  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, in  consequence  of  which  a  coart-mee> 
aenger  was  sent  immediately  to  Vilna. 

This  gentleman  brought  back  to  St  Peters- 
burgh  an  enormous  volume,  containing  the 
so-called  depositions  taken  at  the  pseudo- 
trial.  After  carefiil  inspection  of  them,  the 
Emperor  decided  that  they  proved  the  legal- 
ity of  the  proceedings.  So  artfully  were 
these  infamous  depositions  framed,  that 
among  them  appeared  the  formula  of  a  chem- 
ical analysis  of  the  poison  which  the  girl  was 
accused  of  administering,  and  a  full  confes- 
sion, to  which  the  culprit's  signature  was 
forged. 

The  answer,  therefore,  from  the  throne 
was  not  only  unfavorable ;  but  the  authori- 
ties of  Vitebsk  were  reprimanded  for  allowing 
the  girl  to  importune  his  majesty  without 
sufficient  grounds. 

NotwitlMtanding,  Madame  Strognof  was 
not  discouraged  ;  and,  to  the  great  alarm  of 
her  husband,  had  another  petition  drawn  up 
and  forwarded  with  a  suitable  memorial  to 
the  Princes  Maria  Fedorowna,  the  Emperor^s 
mother,  who  wad  known  to  all  the  country 
as  a  pious  and  charitable  lady.  This  petition, 
presented  to  his  Majesty  by  his  own  mother, 
had  so  great  an  influence  over  him,  that  he 
ordered  the  girl  to  be  brought  to  St.  Petere* 
burg.  He  relt  convinced  that  some  unac- 
contable  mystery  was  involved  in  the  case. 

In  due  time  Sophie  arrived  at  St  Pelers- 
bnrg,  and  underwent  a  rigid  examination. 
She  asseverated,  with  the  most  earnest 
truthfulness,  that  all  the  depositions  were 
fictitious;  that  the  chemical  analysis  was  a 
wicked  invention ;  and  that  the  signature  to 
her  fabricated  confession  was  a  forgery.  She 
also  denied  that  any  trial  had  taken  place,  or 
that  she  had  been  examined  in  any  court 
whatever.  Upon  this,  the  Emperor  appoint* 
ed-Mr.  Getzewiez,  the  Governor  of  Minsk— 
who  was  known  as  a  most  trustworthy  man 
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—to  go  personally  to  Vilna ;  to  iofestigato 
the  case;  and  to  report  the  result  For  this 
purpocte  the  papers  and  girl  were  forwarded 
back  to  Vilna. 

The  mission  of  Mr.  Getzewiez  was  by  no 
means  an  easy  or  a  pleasant  one :  he  had  to 
contend  with  a  swarm  of  official  insects; 
which,  like  Canadian  mosquitoes  when  dis- 
turbed, attack  the  new-comer  from  every 
side.  However,  Mr.  Gretzewiez  stood  his 
ground  firmly.  He  soon  discovered  that  the 
secretary  of  the  police  court  who  had  drawn 
up  the  depositions  was  a  convict,  sentenced 
for  life  to  Siberia  for  having  been  associated 
with  highway  robbers.  He  had  escaped,  and 
was  retained  in  his  situation  by  merely 
changing  his  Christian  name,  and  by  being 
reported  '•dead"  by  Mr.  Botwinka  The 
components  of  the  rest  of  the  court  were  no 
lees  sospiciooa  In  Russia,  the  police  and 
sheriff  courts,  and  even  the  provincial  senate 
itself  are  the  asylums  for  military  veterans ; 
who^  during  their  long  service,  had  never 
been  trained  up  to  the  law.  The  secretaries 
draw  documents  for  them,  which  they  sign — 
very  often  without  reading ;  that  task  being 
tiresome,  and  often  incomprehensible  to 
them. 

The  court  which  had  promoted  and  con- 
firmed Sophie's  prosecution,  consisted  of  il- 
literate wornout  officers,  who  had  no  scruple 
in  committing  the  Procureur-Generars  victim 
for  trial  to  be  First  Criminal  Court,  (Sond 
Grodoski.) 

But  how  was  the  deception  carried  on  be- 
fore the  higher  tribunals)  This  would  puz- 
lie  the  most  ingenious  rascality  to  guess. 
But  Botwinko  was  a  genius  in  his  way: — ^he 
actually  brought  before  that  court,  as  well  as 
before  the  highest  criminal  tribunal,  another 
youn^  woman,  who  represented  herself  to  be 
the  girl  in  question,  and  confessed  her  sup- 
posed guilt  with  all  the  desired  particulars. 
The  extraordinsry  intrigue  was  the  more 
easily  accomplished  from  the  seccrcy  with 
which  criminsl  investigations  in  Russia  are 
conducted.  Whenever  the  culprit  acknowl- 
edges his  crime,  the  sentence  follows  without 
fiirther  inquiry;  and,  the  jail  being  under  the 
^ntrol  of  the  police  office,  and  the  judges  of 
the  criminal  courts  not  knowing  the  prisoner 
personally,  they  were  oblij^ed  to  recteve  in 
this  instance,  the  confessions  of  any  girl 
whom  the  police  thought  proper  to  send  to 
them. 

When  the  trial  was  over,  the  Procureur 
paid  his  hireling  well,  dismissed  her,  and 
drew  forth  his  victim  from  her  cell ;  subsitu- 
ted  her  for  the  wretch  who  had  stood  at  the 
bar^  and  sent  her  to  Siberia.  Villainy,  how- 
ever, be  it  ever  so  cunning,  seldom  half  does 
its  work  of  deception.  If  Botwinko  had  had 
the  whole  sentence  carried  into  efi^  and 


poor  Sophie  knouted,  he  would  not,  perhapi^ 
have  been  discovered  by  his  colleague  at 
Vitebsk ;  and  he  might  have  lived  a  respected 
public  officer  to  this  day ;  for  of  such  charac- 
ters does  the  Russian  system  adjnit  the  pros- 
perous existence.  As  it  was,  however,  on 
the  report  of  Mr.  Getzewiez,  Botwinko,  the 
secretary  of  police,  and  many  of  his  superiors 
were  thrown  into  prison. 

The  end  of  this  dreadful  story  is  melancho- 
ly, for  in  the  end  guilt  triumphed.  The 
Procureur-General,  havinff  several  partners 
in  his  guilty  practices;  had,  if  one  may  so 
abuse  the  expression,  many  friends.  At  firat 
they  tried  roost  ingeniously  to  bribe  Mr- 
Getzewiez,  and  to  induce  him  to  give  up  fiiiw 
ther  proceedings,  but,  finding  him  inflexible, 
they  put  a  stop  to  all  that  business  by  admin- 
istering poison  to  the  unfortunate  Sophie, 
They  even  threatened  the  Governor  of  Minsk 
hiroselC  in  an  anonymous  letter,  to  do  the 
same  for  him. 

The  throat,  it  seems,  produced  the  desired 
effect  on  the  honest  but  weak-minded  roan. 
Seeing  with  what  desperate  people  he  had 
to  contend— so  much  so^  thkt  his  own  life 
was  in  danger — he  sent  his  final  report  to 
the  (at  that  time)  lingering  Emperor  Alex* 
ander,  with  a  request  for  further  instructions. 
In  the  mean  time  he  returned  to  his  own  ree- 
ideoce  at  Minsk,  leaving  the  illustrk)us  Viln« 
officials  in  their  own  prison. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  Emperor  died  et 
Taganrog.  His  second  brother,  the  present 
Emperor,  Nicholas  I. — ^greeted,  on  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  with  a  formidable  insur* 
rection  at  St  Petersburg,  and  with  alarming 
conspiracies  and  political  intrigues  in  the 
army — had  no  time  to  direct  his  attention  to 
so  trifling  an  afi&ir  as  that  of  our  heroinew 
Political  prisonero  were  to  be  punished  first, 
in  order  to  spread  terror  among  those  who 
were  not  discovered  as  yeU  The  stability  of 
the  throne  would  not  allow  him  to  alarm  the 
administrative  servante  and  other  criminals 
who  never  thought  of  subverting  Romanoff  *e 
dynasty.  Hence,  with  the  exception  of  the 
political  offenders,  all  others,  whose  actione 
were  pending  in  different  courte  of  justice, 
but  not  yet  adjudicated,  were  amnestied  by 
the  Emperor,  on  the  occasion  of  bis  corona* 
tion,  in  1826,  at  Moscow. 

Thus,  the  Procureur  and  his  associatee 
were  released  from  prison,  losing  nothing 
but  their  former  situations.  The  Procureur^ 
having  scraped  together  a  fortune  by  his 
bribes  and  graspings,  did  not  care  much  at 
becoming  an  independent  gentleman: 

What  became  of  Sophie's  lover-— the  un- 
fortunate clerk,  who  was  sent  to  the  armv* 
for  his  honest  but  untimely  application— <MmId 
not  be  learned.  He  may  now  think  that  his 
punishment  was  deserved,  and  that  the  girl 
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wit  fMlly  guihjr ;  but  it  is  more  than  prolM- 
Ue  that  he  will  Derer  a^in  intarfere  to  re* 
itimin  ihe  gfronest  injuetio^. 

And  here  ends  our  melancholy  Ule,  which 
the  eenaorahip  of  the  mm  in  RoMia  pteten- 
ted  from  ever  before  being  publicly  related. 
Corroboration  can,  however,  be  derived  from 
the  inhabitanta  of  Vilna,  who  lived  there  fWmi 
1816  to  1896;  from  the  archives  of  crininal 
eonrta  of  that  place  where  M.  Getiewiea^a 
eorreapondence  is  preaerved;  ftom  the  list  of 
all  the  Crown  servants  of  Roasia,  sent  every 
yesr  to  the  State  Secretary  of  the  Home  De* 
partment  at  St  PeCemboig;  in  which  fyt 
18^5  and  1826,  Procureur  &twinko  was  re- 
ported to  be  imprisoned  at  Vilna,  for  the 
above  case,  and  that  the  Strapchy  of  Osuni- 
istead  as  "" 


was  acting  in  his  i 
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THE    DUEL. 

BT  DR.     VriLUAM  SLDSR. 

Tm  general  peace  of  Europe,  which  fol- 
lowed the  fiill  of  Napoleon,  released  the  army 
^  England  from  foreign  service,  and  after 
reduction  to  about  one-third  of  its  former 
■umber,  it  was  distributed  among  the  mili- 
tary stations  within  the  kingdom  and  provin- 
ces. A  large  number  of  the  surviving  officers 
of  the  field  of  Waterloo  were  garrisoned  in 
Ireland.  They  were  generally  men  who  had 
seen  hard  service,  and  had  earned  their  hon- 
ors and  offices  in  the  battle  field ;  but  a  con- 
siderable number  of  new  men  received  ap- 
pointments through  favor  of  their  wealthy 
and  powerful  friends,  snd  came  among  the 
veterans  with  commissions  in  their  poekets 
which  gave  them  high  nnk  in  the  army. 
The  old  soldiera  naturally  enough,  looked 
vpon  theee  raw  recruits  as  mere  upstarts  and 
introdera  They  despised  them  fbr  their  in- 
experience, and  hated  them  for  the  injustice 
suffered  by  their  promotion.  In  a  profession 
where  honor  is  gained  by  killing  the  country *s 
enemies,  it  willscareely  be  thought  immoral 
lo  hate  the  individaars  rivals  and  supplant- 
era  The  Apostle  John  says  that  murder 
and  hating  one's  brother  go  together.  And, 
taking  the  military  sentiment  for  the  stand- 
ard of  judgment,  it  is  mesn  to  beg  or  buy 
promotion,  where  other  people  have  to  fight 
par  it.  But  this  is  done  elsewhere,  as  well 
as  in  the  British  army ;  (or  the  offices  which 
are  thought  the  most  honorable  are  often  ob- 
tained by  means  the  most  dishonorable. 

The  hero  of  my  story  was  in  this  situation ; 
and  whether  he  deserved  the  judgment  we 
have  passed  upon  his  class,  or  not,  he  certain- 
ly suffered  it  in  full  measure.  He  had  ob- 
tained, by  patroDage»  the  appointment  of  Eo- 


■gn,  after  Ihe  estaUishaMnt  of  peace,  ani 
was  quartered,  with  some  doaen  or  twenty 
officers  of  Wellington's  army,  in  one  of  the 
cities  of  Ireland.  An  Ensign  is  the  lowest 
commissmned  officer,  and  the  salary,  or  pay, 
is  so  small  that  it  is  a  saying,  **if  an  Enaign 
has  wine  for  dinner,  he  must  go  without  sup> 
per."  Our  Ensign  was  very  poor— he  waa 
frimdlesB,  ^ry  young,  and  oonstitutkmally 
shy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  offioers  of  the  sta> 
tion  were  generally  well  supplied  with  moii* 
ey,  and  had  nothing  to  do  but  spend  it ;  th^ 
lived  last  and  high,  and  were,  by  all  the» 
habits  and  tastes,  unpleasant  companions  fet 
such  as  he.  Besides  his  retiring  manneti^ 
there  was  something  else  in  him  which  disin- 
clined him  to  their  society,  and  exposed  him 
to  their  dislike ;  this  was  a  certain  air  of  aeU^ 
respect,  showing  refinement  and  culture,  and 
a  strict  propriety  of  language  and  manner^ 
which  quietly,  but  all  the  more  severely,  re- 
buked their  general  looseness  and  rudMess 
of  conduct.  They  hated  him  for  the  manner 
he  entered  the  army,  and  still  worse  for  his 
personal  character  and  demeanor  among 
them.  All  this  had  its  efiect  upon  him  also^ 
and  so  the  breach  between  them  widened 
every  day. 

A  certain  amoant  and  kind  of  courtesy  he 
was  entitled  to,  by  the  rules  of  the  service; 
this  they  gave  him,  but  ao  sharply  measured 
ont,  that  every  salute  was  an  affitmt,  and 
every  look  an  msult,  and  he  might  have  had 
cause  of  quarrel  at  any  moment  that  he  plea^ 
ed.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  settled  purpose  of 
several  of  there  men  to  drive  him  out  of  the 
army  by  their  incivilitiea,  or  to  drive  him  in* 
to  a  duel,  and  so  dispose  of  him  finally. 

This  grew  worse  continually.  The  ooo* 
tempt  of  the  older  officen  fbr  tKe  young  Eo- 
aign,  and  his  repugnance  to  them,  increased 
with  every  meeting,  until  they  paid  no  kind 
of  respect  to  his  feelings,  and  he  avoided 
them  with  a  caution  that  looked  like  an  anti* 
path;^.  The  worst  of  all  was  the  evident 
conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  whole  garrison 
that  he  was  a  coward — a  chsncter  moat 
shameful  in  a  soldier,  and,  in  any  man,  a 
weakneas  that  rendera  every  other  virtne 
worthless. 

Poor  fellow !  he  was  alone,  friendlesa,  and 
without  a  dollar  in  the  world  but  his  monthly 
pay.  With  these  beggarlv  cirenmatances 
be  was  a  scholar  and  a  gentleraan,  with  feel- 
ings rendered  over-sensitive  by  high  culture 
aikl  recent  misfortunes.  But  bis  chief  impe- 
diment was  a  conscience— ft  religious  sense 
of  right,  which  left  him  no  liberty  to  relieve 
himself  or  mend  hia  prospects  by  any  means 
which  the  highest  morality  forbade.  Hesof^ 
fered  much  every  way,  and  most  of  it  all 
Ihe  endored  for ''righteoasiiass' sake.**    Of 
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oouree  be  had  the  strenfith  and  noblenesa 
which  such  a  sentiment  bestows;  but  it  is 
easier  to  do  great  things  than  to  bear  little 
ones.  There  are  more  heroes  than  saints  in 
the  world.  Sl  Peter  was  not  afraid  of  the 
soldiers  in  the  ^rden,  but  he  was  ashamed 
of  his  master  m  the  Judgment  Hall.  To 
bear  disgrace,  and  shame,  and  scorn,  to  stand 
quiet  uiraer  suspicions  that  drive  one  out  of 
society,  for  the  sake  of  a  principle  which  no- 
body believes  or  respects-— f&u  is  cross-bear- 

Our  young  hero  occupied  the  position  of  a 
soldier  and  a  gentleman,  with  the  character 
ci  a  coward  and  a  slave !  It  was  a  bitter  cup, 
and  his  enemies  kept  it  constantly  to  his  lips. 

One  day  he  received  an  invitation,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  dine  with  the  General  in 
command,  who  had  just  arrived  at  the  station. 
A  meeting  with  his  brother  officers  promised 
him  no  pleasure,  and  he  was  personalli^  a 
stranger  to  the  General,  who  knew  nothing 
of  him  but  by  report  of  those  who  despisM 
biro.  He  managed  to  arrive  at  the  latest 
allowable  moment,  and  he  contrived  to  pro- 
cure a  seat  at  table  next  to  the  General,  who 
both  as  his  host  and  superior  officer,  was 
bound  to  afibrd  him  protection  from  the  inso- 
lence of  the  company. 

I  need  not  say  how  the  dinner  hour  passed 
with  him.  Totally  silent  and  neglected,  ex- 
cept for  the  necessary  notice  of  the  General, 
the  time,  so  full  of  pleasure  to  the  company, 
wore  away  heavy  and  painful  to  him ;  but  he 
was  contented  to  escape  rudeness,  and  made 
indifference  comparatively  welcome. 

After  the  cloth  was  removed,  the  wine 
circulated,  the  company  drank  freely,  the 
mirth  grew  loud,  and  the  presence  of  our 
young  IViend  was  nearly  forgotten,  until  a 
circumstance  of  a  startling  character  brought 
him  into  notice.  The  General  suddenly 
cried  out,  '*  Gentleman,  I  have  lost  my  watch 
— I  had  it  in  my  hand  ten  minutes  ago,  but  it 
is  gone.'*  A  painful  suspenbe  instantly  fol- 
lowed; every  man  exchanged  glances  with 
bis  neighbor,  until  at  last  eveir  eye  settled 
with  suspicion  upon  the  young  ffnsign.  Who 
but  he,  of  all  the  company,  could  be  guilty  of 
such  a  crime !  Besides  he  was,  perhaps,  the 
only  man  near  enough  to  the  general  to  effect 
the  theft  Such  thoughts  as  these  were  in 
every  muid— they  left  not  a  shade  of  doubt. 
The  miserable  wretch  was  caught  at  last; 
and  there  was  as  little  pity  as  respect  felt  for 
him* 

'«Sh«t  the  door,*'  shouted  the  Colonel  of 
the  regiment,  **  let  no  man  leave  the  room. 
The  watch  is  among  us,  and  it  concerns  eve- 
ly  man  present  to  fix  the  guilt  where  it  be- 
longs. 1  propose  that  a  search  be  instantly 
made,  and  let  it  begin  with  me." 

^*By  no  means,"  interposed  the  General 


**  It  shall  not  be  so.  No  gentleman  is  capable 
of  such  an  act.  A  hundred  watches  are  not 
worth  the  impeachment  of  any  gentleman's 
honor.  Say  no  more  about  it  It  has  no 
special  value  above  its'price,  and  I  care  noth* 
ing  about  that*' 

'«But  General,*'  said  the  Colonel,  *«the 
watch  is  in  the  room.  One  of  us  must  have 
it,*'  looking  sternly  at  the  young  Ensign^ 
"  and  the  rascal  must  be  driven  frcxn  the  eta* 
tion.  We  cannot  have  a  pickpocket  among 
us,  and  we  cannot  consent  to  leave  it  a  mxh 
ment  in  doubt  who  the  wratch  reallv  is. 
There  is  no  fear  that  the  shame  will  fall  on 
any  unexpected  place.  We  must  finish  the 
fellow  now,  and  be  done  with  him." 

The  ensign  sat  steady,  motk>nlesB,  but  pale 
as  death.  Every  eye  was  fixed  upon  bim« 
and  to  every  eye  the  signs  of  guilt  were  per- 
fectly clear.  The  General  had  no  doubt  of 
it,  and  he  was  the  more  anxious  to  prevent 
the  search  on  this  account;  but  he  was  over* 
come,  and  submitted.  A  few  minutes  suf^ 
ficed  for  the  examination  of  every  one  present, 
till  it  came  to  the  ensign,  who  was  left  pur^ 
posely  to  the  last 

*'Now,  young  man,**  said  the  Colonel, 
turning  toward  him,  «*now,  sir,  it  is  your 
turn  ;*'^hi8  face  looking  perfectly  sava^  with 
scorn  and  hate.  ^  The  watch,  sir,  without  a* 
word  or  a  moment's  delay !" 

But  a  terrific  change  had  passed  upon  the 
long-suffering  patient  boy.  He  sprang  from 
his  seat  with  a  scream  so  wild,  so  fierce,  and 
80  full  of  agony,  that  every  heart  stood  still  a 
moment  with  surprise.  In  that  moment  he 
had  planted  himself  against  the  wall,  drawn 
his  sword,  and  taken  the  attitude  of  defence. 

**  Come  you  to  search  m«,  sir,  as  you  wouM 
a  suspected  thief?  On  your  life,  I  warn  you 
not  to  offer  me  that  indignity.  My  dead 
body  you  ma^  search,  but  not  my  living  one. 
Approach  now  if  yon  dare.  I  defy  the  whole 
of^yoo  as  one  man !" 

Instantly  the  Colonel  crossed  swords  with 
him  in  furious  combat 

'•Hold!  peace!  arrest  them!"  cried  the 
General,  and  sprang  forward  himself  to  pre- 
vent the  affray.  At  the  first  step,  the  watch 
rolled  on  the  floor!  He  had  missed  his  fob^ 
and  now  the  watch  fell  from  its  concealment 
in  the  violence  of  his  movements.  The  com* 
pany  was  doctrified.  The  conduct  of  the 
Ensign  was  inexplicable!  He  bad  braved 
destruction,  risked  bis  reputation,  and  perilled 
his  life,  on  a  point  of  honor  too  nice  for  his 
superiors  to  feel;  and  he  had  insulted  and 
defied  them  all  in  one  breath,  and  there  he 
stood  justified  and  victorious  before  them ! 

It  was  loo  much  to  bear,  for  they  were  too 
much  excited  to  understand  it  Their  d^ 
termination  was  taken,  and  the  company  dis- 
persed with  reaolutions  set  and  purposes  in* 
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flexible.  The  General  mixed  the  opportanity 
to  apologrize  to  the  EoBign  for  the  anhappy 
miekake  which  led  to  the  quarrel,  and  reqaee> 
ted  him  to  call  upon  him  that  evening  at  a 
kte  hoar. 

Oar  hero  was  scarcely  in  his  own  room  till 
the  Colonel's  challenge  was  presented  to  him. 
Without  a  moment's  delay  he  answered  ihe 
eecond  who  brooght  it :  **  I  will  not  accept 
this  challenge  to  mortal  combat  I  am  oppoi»> 
ed  to  the  duel  in  principle,  and  I  will  not  be 
driven  from  my  sense  of  duty.  Yoa  all  know 
what  I  have  already  endnred  rather  than  re- 
venue or  defend  myself  by  taking  life.  1 
think  you  have  done  yoor  worst,  but  if  not,  I 
am  prepared  for  it  I  am  my  own  master, 
end  will  not  allow  any  man  to  dicate  my 
opinions  as  a  matter  of  right,  or  compel  roe 
to  conduct  which  my  h^trt  and  bead  ood- 
demn.** 

^  Sir,"  replied  the  second,  "  yoa  have  seen 
0t  to  inclnde  me  amon^  the  men  who  des- 
pise you,  and  you  are  right  in  that  opinion. 
Let  me  tell  yoa,  that  cowardice  and  conceit, 
oovered  with  preaching  and  canting,  will  not 
protect  YOU.  You  have  grossly  insulted  eve- 
ry gentleman  in  the  garrison,  to  whom  yoa 
were  odious  enough  before,  and  you  nmH 
either  five  them  uie  satisfaction  which  the 
code  ofnonor  approves,  or  you  musi  leave  the 
army.    Be  assured  of  that." 

When  he  met  the  General  that  night,  and 
informed  him  of  the  challenge,  and  his  refus- 
al, that  officer  shook  his  head  and  looked  at 
him  sadly  and  earnestly,  if  not  doubtfully. 

•*  Mjr  dear  young  friend,"  said  he,  "  1  am 
afraid  it  wonH  da  These  men  will  not  be 
satisfied  ¥nth  an  argument,  and  it  is  plain 
that  you  are  not  the  roan  to  make  an  apology 
while  convinced  that  you  are  right,  nor  do  I 
believe  that  the^r  would  accept  anything  short 
of  your  resignation.  You  have  somehow  got 
the  ill-will  of  the  whole  corps,  and  to-night 
you  affronted  them  mortally.  1  am  sure  you 
cannot  know  how  sharply  your  conduct  and 
language  touched  them,  and  your  triumph 
only  aggravated  the  offence.  And,  now,  re- 
fosal  to  accept  the  Coloi^ers  challenge  is, 
under  the  most  favorable  construction,  an 
attack  upon  the  code  by  which  military  men 
govern  themselves  toward  each  other.  I  see 
no  escape.  Fight  you  must,  or  your  challen- 
ger will  heap  upon  you  such  personal  indig- 
nities as  will  make  your  life  intolerable,  or 
drive  you  into  violence,  which  will  amount 
to  the  same  thing  as  accepting  his  challenge. 
I  saw  that  in  yonr  eye  to-day  which  oonvm- 
oes  me,  you  are  as  brave  as  Julius  Cesar. 
Yes,  I  saw  something  there  braver  than  mere 
physical  courage,  and  I  felt  its  superiority ; 
but,  you  cannot  convert  the  world  and  reform 
the  army  soon  enough  to  answer  your  own 
ends,  and  you  must  submit  to  its  rules,  or  be  | 


driven  from  it  in  disgrace.  I  honor  your 
principles,  for  I  understand  them,  but  you 
cannot  maintain  them." 

Our  hero's  reflections  that  ni^ht  must  be 
left  to  imagination.  The  difficulties  which 
surrounded  him,  the  compulsions  that  were 
upon  him,  can  be  known  only  to  those  who 
have  been  tempted  and  tried  to  the  utmost, 
with  the  worn  and  their  own  necessitiee 
against  them. 

In  the  morntnjr  he  accepted  the  challenge. 

Having  the  right  to  choose  the  weapons, 
he  named  the  small-sword.  When  the  Colo- 
nel heard  this,  with  a  touch  of  feeling  which 
all  his  bitterness  could  not  quite  extinguish, 
he  said :  **  Does  the  moth  know  that  he  is 
fluttering  into  the  flame?"  The  second  an- 
swered, *'  I  told  him  that  you  are  reputed  the 
best  swordsman  in  the  array,  and  begged  him 
to  dioose  pistols,  which  would  give  nim  some 
chance  of  equality  in  the  fight,  but  he  declin- 
ed. In  fact,  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of 
this  voung  fellow — like  the  sword  that  be 
has  chosen  to  fight  with,  he  is  so  limber,  and 
jret  so  elastic  and  mettlesome  sometimes;  he 
IS  such  a  mixture  of  Methodist,  mule,  and 
madman,  that  I  cannot  make  him  out  And, 
Colonel,  he  is  not  a  light  bargain,  either,  for 
anybody.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  were 
making  nothing  off  him,  yesterday,  when  the 
General  inteifered.  The  fellow  actually 
stood  up  handsomely,  and  made  very  pretty 
play  with  his  weapon.  To  tell  the  truth,  I'm 
beginning  to  like  him  a  little,  and  I  feel  sorry 
that  he  must  be  disposed  of  in  your  peculiar 
wav." 

I'he  Colonel  muttered,  grimly,  *'  If  I  must 
kill  the  rascal,  I'm  glad  he  shows  sound  pluck 
and  capacity  in  the  business ;  I  don't  want  to 
be  a  boy-butcher." 

The  next  morning,  at  early  sunrise,  they 
met  on  the  JIM  of  honor. 

When  the  ground  was  prepared,  and  the 
champions  stiwd  armed  and  ready,  the  En- 
sign suddenly  lowered  his  sword  point,  and, 
addressing  his  antagonist,  said :  **  Sir,  I  am 
here  under  compulsion,  merely.  I  do  not 
consent  to  this  practice.  To  me  it  is  absurd 
as  it  is  wicked.  It  settles  no  right,  and  it 
redresses  no  wrong.  Let  me  say,  then,  that 
if  my  patience  has  given  way  under  my  per- 
secutions, and  I  have,  by  a  hasty  word  or  act, 
justly  offended  you,  I  am  willing  to  retract  it 
What  is  your  complaint  V 

^  Young  man,  I  came  here  not  to  preach, 
but  to  fight.  I  came  here  not  to  confer  with 
you  about  nice  points  in  casuistry,  but  to 
punish  your  impudence ;  but,  if  you  have  no 
relish  for  that,  I  will  spare  your  life,  on  con* 
dition  that  you  leave  the  army — take  your 
choice." 

The  Ensign's  answer  was  prompt  and 
firm: 
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**  You  will  have  it  ao^I  am  i^iltleaa,**  and 
Ibe  fenciDg  began. 

The  seconds  aod  witnesses  had  never  seen 
anch  a  display  of  skills  and  they  never  dream- 
ed of  such  a  result  In  five  minutes  the 
Colonel  was  disarmed  and  at  the  mercy  of  the 
insulted  and  outraged  boy ! 

Heated  by  the  struggle,  and  excited  by  the 
imminent  peril  and  bloody  bitterness  and  fiiry 
of  his  enemy,  he  turned  from  him  somewhat 
hau|^htily,  with-—**  I  have  taaght  you  a  les- 
son in  sword-play^  and  now  I  will  set  yon 
another;  which  you  need  even 
example  of  moderation  in  success." 

The  ColonePs  mortification  and  rage 
ed  to  know  no  boond& 

^  I  accept  no  favors  from  soch  a  canting, 
phrase-making,  sentimentalistr— such  a  trick- 
ster, and  conjuring  sword-player,  as  you  are,** 
the  Colonel  burst  out  through  bis  grinding 
teeth.  **You  knew  well  what  you  were 
about  when  you  chose  tiieee  toys  to  play 
tricks  with.  If  you  have  a  sentiment  of  bon- 
er left  in  you,  let  me  have  pistols.  I  tell  you 
this  quarrel  is  not  made  up.  I  will  not  have 
my  life  at  your  gift.  You  shall  take  it  or  I 
will  take  yours.  The  quarrel  is  to  death, 
and  there  is  a  blow  to  clinch  it,'*  striking  at 
the  Ensign  in  a  transporter  passion,  which  he 
avoided  with  equal  coolness  and  dexterity. 

The  seconds  interfered,  and  then  the  spec- 
tators cried  shame;  bat  it  was  clear  enough 
that  blood  must  flow  before  the  parties  should 
quit  the  ground.  Tbe  Ensign's  second  car- 
ried the  new  challenge  on  change  of  condi< 
tions,  for  he  despair^  of  any  other  adjtmt- 
ment. 

**  Will  nothing  satisfy  this  madman  but  my 
lifel*'  said  the  young  officer,  deeply  agitated. 
"  You  have  made  him  mad,**  said  the  sec- 
ond, ^  and  there  is  nothing  left  for  it  but  a 
fatal  issue.  You  have  tbe  right  to  refuse, 
baving  already  spared  his  life,  and  I  will  sus- 
tain you,  but  I  do  not  advise  it,  for  it  will  be 
unavailing  in  the  end.** 

**  I  have  gone  too  far,"  replied  the  Ensign, 
sadly,  ^  too  far  from  the  line  of  strict  princi- 
ple, to  recover  it  now.  I  cannot  any  longer 
say  that  I  am  opposed  to  fighting;  I  have 
broke  down  that  defence  by  yielding  to  an 
expediency  which  I  thought  a  safe  one.  Oh 
it  is  horriUe  1  I  did  not  dream  this  morning 
that  I  might  die  a  fool's  death  Unlay.'* 

**  You  will  accept  the  oifer,**  hastily  inter 
posed  the  second;  **you  must  be  agood  shot, 
with  such  M  eye  and  hand,  and  such  self 
possession  as  you  have  shown  to-day ;  if  your 
pistol  matches  your  sword,  you  cannot  miss 
him,  and,  upon  my  soul,  he  deserves  it,  and  I 
say  let  him  have  it    You  accept** 

The  Ensign  stood  silent  The  ground 
was  measur^,  the  pistols  prepared,  and  the 
combatants  stationed.    Tbe  word  was  given. 


One-— two— three.  The  Cokwel^  pistol  wae 
discharged  at  the  insUnt,  and  the  Ensign 
stood  untouched.  He  bad  reserved  his  fire^ 
and  had  the  right  now  to  take  deliberate  aim. 
Steadily  he  raised  the  deadly  weapon,  till  it 
bore  point  blank  upon  tbe  Cokmel*s  heart, 
and  then  it  rested  a  minute  in  terrible  sus- 
pense; not  a  nerve  quivered,  not  a  limb 
trembled  in  either,  and  the  spectators  beki 
their  biesth,  hushed  as  the  death  they  waited 
for.  But  suddenly  wheeling,  the  Ensign 
marked  a  poet  in  a  different  direction,  at 
twice  tbe  distance  of  his  antagonist,  and  pull* 
ing  the  trigger,  delivered  his  ball  in  it  breast* 
high.  It  was  a  centre  ahot,  and  instantly 
fatal  if  a  living  man  had  been  there.  The 
next  instant,  throwing  down  the  pistol  withn 
decision  that  could  not  be  mistaken,  he  cried 
out:  •*!  will  go  no  farther  in  this  wicked 
folly.  If  there  is  nothing  else  left  for  me 
but  murder  or  submiasion,  1  will  submit** 

The  grandeur  of  his  poeition  was  too  strik* 
ing  now  to  be  mistaken  or  denied.  The  OA* 
onelwasthefirat  to  acknowledge  it  Twice 
within  the  hour  he  owed  bis  life  to  the  mag- 
nanimity of  a  man  be  had  so  muoh  abused, 
That  roan  stood  now  vindicated,  even  b^  the 
bard  laws  ot  war  and  honor ;  he  was  neither 
trickster  nor  coward.  Poesibly  the  Colonel 
felt  something  of  the  higher  nobility  of  the 
young  roan*s  principles,  but  I  will  not  be 
sore  of  that.  He  found  him  brave  and  gen* 
eruus,  and  that  was  enough,  without  looking 
deeper  for  the  hidden  springs  of  the  nobler 
life  within  him. 

Advancing  to  him,  he  ofibred  his  hand, 
apologized  frankly  for  all  bis  misconduct,  ac- 
knowledged bis  misconception  of  the  charae* 
ter,  which  he  had  put  to  so  severe  a  trial,  and 
added  that  he  was  willing  to  owe  his  life  to 
*«the  bravest  man  he  had  ever  met,  either  aa 
friend  or  foe.** 

'« Brave!**  said  the  young  man,  with  the 
color  mounting  to  cheek  and  brow.  ^  Brave! 
Colonel-- >pardon  me— Heaven  pardon  roe. 
True  bravery  consists  in  refusing  to  fight  al* 
together.  But  I  have  betrayed  a  principle, 
which  I  should  h^ve  valued  more  than  life; 
I  have  risked  my  life — not  for  that  principle, 
but  to  satisfy  a  caprice ;  I  am  the  miserable 
hereof  a  miserable  felsehood,  instead  of  the 
martyr  of  a  great  truth.  I  have  lost  confi- 
dence in  myself,  and  men*s  praises  only  mock 
me.**— fViefid  of  Yonth. 


Will  Spokcn. — ^If  we  would  enjoy  ooiw 
selves,  we  must  take  the  world  as  it  is— mix 
up  a  thousand  spots  of  sunshine-^  cloud 
here  and  there — a  bright  sky— a  storm  to-day 
—a  calm  UMnorrow— the  chill,  piercing 
winds  of  autumn,  and  the  bland  reviving  air 
of  summer. 


TH8  BSSBRTBD  SAILOR. 
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THE  DESERTED  SAILOR. 
A  TtLVE  tnomt, 

Amono  the  groaps  known  ftatbe  Carrib- 
bean  IsUnda,  there  is  a  little  spot — in  a  great 
atlas,  scarcely  so  large  as  a  pin's  head,  and 
in  reality  a  mere  dot  in  the  waters  which 
sweep  around  it— called  Sombero,  a  naked, 
desolate  barren,  miserable  lump  of  rock,  the 
resort  of  the  sea-gull,  the  occasional  play 
grouiMi  of  the  turtle,  and  the  scoff  of  the 
great  billows  of  the  Atlantic,  which  hurl 
Uieir  un wieldly  bodies  against  it,  as  if  it 
would  take  a  very  little  to  induce  them  to 
swallow  it  up  altogether.  However,  the  litp 
tie  island  with  its  territory^  embraced  by  a 
periphery  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  bas  lonf  kept 
op  a  gallant  resistance,  taking  in  obdurate 
sttllennese  the  attack  of  the  waves,  which 
appear  to  be  forever  gnashing  their  white 
teeth  against  its  rugg^  aides.  Sombero  of- 
fers a  striking  exception  to  the  character  of 
the  surroandmg  islands ;  it  possesses  no  allu- 
vial soil,  no  refreshing  rivers,  or  brooks,  or 
springs  no  verdant  vegetation;  nothing  in 
short  to  invite  or  to  favor  the  residence  of 
roan,  or  to  excite  anything  beyond  the  inci- 
dental notice  of  the  passing  vessel.  His 
Majesty's  sloop  of  war  the  Recruit,  on  the 
Idth  of  December,  1807,  was  standing  tow- 
ards this  unpromising  spot,  on  which  the  first 
act  of  our  drama  opens.  It  wss  Sunday  af- 
ternoon, and  as  the  day  closed  in,  the  Island 
lifted  its  head,  lonely  and  melancholy  looking 
at  all  times,  in  dusky  obscurity  above  the 
waves,  and  iooked  out  upon  the  ocean,  as  if 
possible  even  in  gloomier  solitude  than  ever. 
The  Recruit  was  now  abonta  mile  and  a  half 
off  the  shore,,  when  between  five  and  six 

o'clock  in  the  evening,  Captain  L- «  her 

commander,  came  on  deck,  having  just  risen 
from  dinner,  with  a  (hce  flushed  with  wine 
and  a  quick  impatience  of  ge^ure  which 
portented  evil  to  some  one  on  board.  Giving 
a  rapid  glance  at  the  dim  mass  of  rock  now 
so  near,  be  hastily  summoned  the  master  and 
asked : 

»What  Island  is  this?" 

**  Sombero,"  was  the  reply. 

**  Have  we  not  some  thieves  on  board  V* 

**Ye8,  sir,  there  are  two,"  answered  the 
master  somewhat  startled. 

"  Send  up  my  pistols,*'  said  the  Captain. 

The  pistols  were  accordingly  brought  up, 
and  after  undergoinir  a  careful  examination 
as  to  their  condition  for  service,  were  osten- 
tatiouftly  laid  on  the  capstan. 

"  Now  send  Robert  Jefiery  up  here;  lower 
the  ship's  boat,  and  let  her  crew  get  ready  to 
take  heroff  to  the  shore  yonder,"  shouted  the 
captain,  who  had  already  worked  himself  up 
into  a  towering  passion. 


Robert  Jeffery,  a  lad  of  eiffhteen,  soon  came 
on  deck,  little  dreaming  of  the  terrible  sen* 
tence  he  was  about  to  receive.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  blue  jacket  and  trowsers,  and  ho 
held  his  hat  in  his  hand — but  he  had  neither 
shoes  nor  stockings.  Giving  a  significant 
glance  at  his  pistols,  the  captain  said  to 
Lim — 

^'  Jeffery,  'do  you  see  that  Island  7  I  am 
going  to  land  you  on  it" 

The  poor  fellow  looked  astonished,  but 
dared  not  ofier  iny  remonstrance ;  and  was 
effectually  prevented  from  resisting  the  cruel 
order,  by  being  immediately  hurried  over  the 
side  of  the  ship,  and  seated  in  the  boat's  sterup 
with  the  lieutenant  and  the  boat's  crew.  He 
was  allowed  no  time  to  gather  up  his  dotbea 
"Never  mind  his  things,"  thundered  the 
captain  to  one  of  the  men  who  was  endeav- 
oring liastily  to  gather  together  a  few  neceo- 
sary  articles  for  the  lad.  He  was  cast  out  of 
the  ship  without  provisions,  without  a  cover* 
ing  beyond  the  clothes  he  wore;  and  in  this 
destitute  condition,  he  was  rapidly  rowed 
ashore,  half  stupified  at  the  suddenness  and 
severity  of  his  fate. 

The  lad  was  naturally  of  a  weak,  nerv- 
ous, irritable  temperament,  and  had  always 
been  somewhat  of  a  sulker  on  board.  His 
feelings  now  overwhelmed  him,  and  he  con- 
tinued crying  bitterly  until  the  boat  reached 
the  shore.  As  they  drew  nearer  the  island, 
the  rocks  assumed  a  more  definite  form,  and 
a  little  way  inland  were  several  which  bore 
all  the  appearance  of  cottages.  On  landing, 
the  lieutenant  and  boat's  crew  accompanied 
the  lad  ashore,  and  prcxeeded  some  little  way 
into  the  island,  to  see  whether  or  not  it  was 
entirely  a  desert,  or  whether  the  masses, 
which  in  the  duskines  of  a  rapidly  approach- 
ing night,  looked  like  human  habitations, 
were  really  sa  As  they  scrambled  up  the 
sharp  rocks,  poor  Jeffery's  unprotected  feet 
were  cruelly  cut,  and  bled  profusely.  One 
of  the  crew  seeing  this,  humanely  plucked 
off  his  own  shoes,  and  gave  them  to  the  lad ; 
another  gave  him  a  knife  and  a  third  a  pocket 
handkerchief,  which  he  might  use  as  a  sig- 
nal. As  they  proceeded  to  the  house-like 
rocks,  it  was  mentioned  that  the  French  fish- 
ermen occasionlly  resorted  thither  to  catch 
turtle;  so  that  Jeffery's  hopes  were  sustained 
with  the  prospect  of  shortly  getting  shelter 
and  food.  On  arriving  al  the  rocks,  how  bit- 
terly were  these  hopes  disappointed !  It  was 
now  quite  dark,  and  became  therefore  neces- 
sary that  the  crew  should  immediately  return 
to  the  ship.  Leaving  Jeffery  on  the  discon- 
solate Tiicka^  after  bidding  him  a  hasty  fare- 
well, they  got  into  the  boat  and  were  soon  at 
the  ship's  side.  The  boat  was  hauled  up^ 
and  the  Recruit  made  all  sail  from  the  spot 
where  she  had  left  one  of  her  men  to  perish. 
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This  tranaction  took  place  a  little  past  six  in 
the  evening.  The  captain  shortly  afterwards 
went  down  to  his  cabin,  and  poor  Jefiery 
**  embraced  the  rock  for  shelter/*  As  the 
wind  came  in  fitful  breaths  upon  the  ship, 
mingled  with  the  murmur  of  the  serf,  the 
erew  of  the  Recruit  more  than  fancied  that 
they  heard  the  lamentations  and  cries  of  their 
unhappy  comrade.  Soon  after  the  wind  died 
away  altogether,  and  nothing  was  heard  be- 
yond the  idle  splash  of  the  waters  against 
the  ship's  side,  and  the  far  off  and  incessant 
sounds  of  the  conflict  between  the  waves  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  the  rocks  of  Sombero.  The 
night  passed  away;  at  six  the  following 
morning,  the  ship  was  still  in  sight  of  the 
spot ;  and  naany  were  the  conjectures  of  her 
erew,  as  to  the  probable  fate  of  Jefiery.  He 
could  not  be  discerned  by  them  from  the 
deck.  Between  eight  and  nine,  the  captain 
made  his  app^rance— and  the  officer  of  the 
watch,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  him  to  send 
off  a  boat  for  Jeflery,  reported  that  Sombero 
was  still  in  sight  But  he  was  inexorable. 
Stronff  fears  were  now  entertained,  that  if 
the  lad  did  not  perish  from  hunger  and  thirst, 
he  would  fall  a  victim  to  the  wild  birds, 
which  were  both  large  and  numerous  there. 
None  of  these  things,  however,  moved  him ; 
and  having  ordered  all  sail  to  be  made,  the 
Recruit,  under  the  impulse  of  a  brisk  wind, 
bore  off  rapidly  to  the  northward. 

Leaving  Jeffery  to  his  fate,  let  us  follow 
the  ship.  Directing  her  course  to  Barbadoes, 
she  there  joined  the  admiral's  squadron.  But 
the  hard-hearted  act  of  her  captain  being 
whispered  about,  it  at  length  came  to  the  ad- 
miral's ears,  and  he,  after  severely  repriman- 
ding him  for  his  cruelty,  commanded  him 
immediately  to  return  and  look  for  the  man. 
Two  months  had  passed  since  he  was  set  on 
shore,  when  the  Recruit  again  hove  in  sight 
of  this  melancholy  island ;  and  now,  under 
the  sting  of  an  avenging  conscience,  and  the 
terrors  of  a  prospective  court-martial,  the 
commander  hastily  despatched  a  boat  to  the 
shore,  with  the  same  commanding  officer  and 
men,  who  had  landed  his  victim,  giving  them 
urgent  directions  to  leave  no  comer  un- 
searched.  In  landing  they  disturbed  a  vast 
flock  of  birds  called  **  noodles,*'  and  found 
near  shore  a  multitude  of  nests  full  of  their 
egsfs,  and  of  young  birds  recently  fledged, 
which  hopped  about  in  all  directiona  At 
this  visit  it  was  broad  dav-light,  and  now  they 
saw  to  what  a  dreadful  tomb  their  captain 
had  consigned  Jeffery  two  months  before. 
They  searched  in  vain  for  a  drop  of  fresh  wa- 
ter. There  were  many  sparkling  pools  as 
clear  as  crystal ;  but  e^ry  one,  without  ex- 
ception, was  salt  and  consequently  undrinka- 
ble.  The  island  had  a  sharp  ascent,  but  on 
Its  summit  was  perfectly  flat^  naked  and  bar- 


ren, unless  a  little  withered  grass,  rough  and 
wire«like,  can  be  called  a  production,  and  a 
thin  coat  of  sand,  and  a  little  detritus  cov- 
ering. After  Sf  long  search  nothing  was  din- 
covered  of  Jeffery.  But  a  rude  tomahawk 
handle  was  picked  up  by  one  of  the  men,  and 
to  their  dismay  a  tattered  pair  of  trowsers  by 
another.  Again  and  again  they  explored  the 
rocks,  dividing,  and  uniting,  and  searching 
every  hole  and  comer ;  but  they  found  noth- 
ing more.  They  at  length  returned,  and  re- 
ported the  fruitless  result  of  their  expedition 
to  their  anxions  captain,  and  the  news  rap- 
idly spread  among  the  men,  who  hearing  of 
the  tomahawk  handle  and  the  trowsers,  were 
unanimous  in  the  conviction  that  Jefiery  had 
perished,  and  probably  by  a  violent  death. 
The  boat  was  again  ordered  on  shore,  and 
this  time  the  captain  himself  went  in  her ; 
every  cranny  in  the  island  was  aerain  search- 
ed, but  with  the  same  result  There  was  no 
heap  of  bleaching  bones  to  indicate  his  death, 
by  the  attack  of  the  birds ;  but  the  handle  and 
torn  garment,  seemed  to  quench  all  hopes  of 
his  existence.  What  had  become  of  him  ? 
was  the  universal  inquiry,  and  a  profession  of 
utter  ignorance,  and  of  the  inability  to  con- 
jecture, was  the  universal  answer. 

The  Recruit  again  quitted  Sombero  for 

Barbadoes.    Captain  L- appeard   before 

the  admiral,  and  expressing  a  conviction, 
which  his  anxiety  and  fears  belied,  that  the 
lad  was  safe,  and  must  have  been  picked  up 
by  some  piissing  vessel,  the  admiral  was  sat- 
isfled,  and  with  a  culpable  willingness  to  for- 
give, sufiered  the  matter  to  rest ;  and  it  rested 
strange  to  say  for  two  years;  but  was  again 
put  into  agitation.  A  person  having  experi- 
enced, as  he  conceived,  some  injustice  at  the 
hands  of  the  admiral,  and  being  in  full  posses- 
sion of  all  the  particulars  of  the  cruelty  he 
had  so  lightly  passed  over,  determined  to 
bring  it  to  the  light  He  addressed  a  letter 
to  a  member  of  Parliament,  the  representa- 
tive of  his  native  city,  and  strongly  insisted 
upon  the  propriety  of  calling  a  court-martial 
upon  the  captain,  in  order  to  bring  the  ques- 
tion to  an  issue.  This  appeal  was  sufficient- 
ly powerful  to  set  in  motion  the  whole  official 
machinery.  A  court  of  inquiry  was  sum- 
moned, and  sufficient  grounds  were  procured 
for  the  appointment  of  a  court-martial.  This 
step  was  accordingly  taken :  many  witnesses 
of  the  deed  were  examined,  whose  testimony 
proved  the  fact  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt; 
and  the  particulars  were  given  with  a  clear- 
ness which,  considering  the  lapse  of  time 
since  the  event,  wes  remarkable,  but  it  was 
easily  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  deep  im- 
pression such  an  occurrence  was  likely  to  have 
made  on  the  minds  of  the  men.  In  the  de- 
fence, no  attempt  was  made  to  deny  the  fact ; 
but  it  was  pleaded  that  Jeffery  was  of  inf&m- 
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OUB  character,  and  bad  proved  incorrigible 
while  on  board.  Nothing  worse,  however, 
than  theft  was  brought  home  to  the  poor  lad ; 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  that  even  this  was 
of  a  character,  as' in  some  degree  to  diminish 
itB  guilt.  The  court  did  not  hesitate  an  in- 
stant in  its  sentence;  its  verdict  was  perfect- 
ly unanimous,  and  it  condemned  the  captain 
to  be  immediatelv  dismissed  from  bis  majefr- 
ty's  service ;  and  he  was  dismissed  accord- 
ingly. 

Whoever  will  turn  to  the  "Times"  for 
Feb.  13tb,  1810,  will  find  under  the  head  of 
"Court-martial,'*  a  few  particulars  of  this 
singular  case;  and  on  looking  over  Cobbet*s 
"Weekly,"  about  the  same  period,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  public  excitement  on  the  subject 
was  extreme.  The  verdict  against  Captain 
L  received  the  entire  approbation  of  the 
country.  So  far  an  act  of  justice  wss  sig^ 
nally  rendered ;  but  where  was  the  victim  in 
the  meanwhile?  Was  he  dead  or  alive. 
Had  he  been  killed,  or  killed  himself,  or  been 
devoured,  or  starved,  drowned,  or  rescued? 
Upon  a  motion  by  a  popular  leader  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  further  inquiries  about 
his  fate  were  immediately  set  on  foot  OlSi- 
cial  instructions  were  forwarded  to  the  pleni- 
potentiary in  the  United  States,  for  the  report 
went  that  an  American  ship  had  rescued 
him.  The  proper  steps  were  taken,  and  the 
result,  was  as  follows :  At  a  town  of  the 
name  of  Marblehead,  near  Boston,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, the  lost  Robert  Jeffer^  was  said  to 
have  been  discovered.  He  was  immediately 
taken  before  a  magistrate,  and  being  interro- 

SLted,  gave  the  following  account  of  himself : 
e  stated  that  he  was  twenty-one  years  of 
ap;  was  born  in  Polperro,  a  village  in 
Cornwall ;  had  been  seized  by  a  press-gang 
when  he  was  eighteen,  which  carried  him  on 
board  the  Recruit,  and  having  been  brought 
up  to  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith,  was  made 
armourer's  mate  on  board  of  her.  Soon  af- 
terwards she  sailed  for  the  West  Indies ;  af- 
ter a  while  her  stock  of  water  ran  low ;  the 
crew  were  allowanced  to  a  certain  quanity 
daily ;  and  be,  becoming  very  thirsty,  went 
one  Saturday  evening  to  the  beer  cask,  and 
drew  off  about  two  quarts  of  spruce  beer  into 
a  bucket,  drinking  about  three-fourths  of  that 
quantity,  and  leaving  the  remainder.  On  the 
captain  discovering  his  theft,  he  was  ordered 
to  be  placed  on  the  black  list  Sunday  fol- 
lowing he  was  landed,  by  the  captain's  orders, 
on  Sombero.  He  found  it  to  be  a  desolate 
island,  without  any  inhabitant,  or  sustenance 
of  any  kind  to  support  life,  and  remained  on 
it  nine  days  without  any  food,  ssve  about  a 
dozen  of  limpets  which  he  picked  off  the 
rocks.  At  length  he  was  rescued  by  an 
American  vessel,  and  landed  at  a  port  in  the 
State  of  Maasacbusetts.    This  declantk» 


was  signed  by  a  cross.  It  was  transmitted 
to  England  and  appeared  at  once  in  all  the 
newspapers. 

This,  it  may  be  thought,  was  the  end  of 
the  matter,  fiut  far  otherwise.  Robert  Jef- 
fery  had  a  mother  yet  alive.  She  had  perused 
with  the  utmost  anxiety,  the  declaration  thus 
officially  set  forth,  and  immediately  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  public  journals,  which  rekin- 
dled all  the  previous  uncertainty.  Therein 
she  solemnly  declares  her  conviction  that  the 
declaration  thus  made  was — if  not  wholly  a 
fitbrication,  at  any  rate-^not  made  by  her 
own  son,  but  by  some  one  suborned  to  per- 
sonate her  unfortunate  child.  The  most  re* 
markable  circumstance  in  confirmation  of 
this  opinion  was  the  fact,  that  the  papers 
signed  Robert  Jeffer^,  were  marked  with  a 
cross,  as  is  usual  with  persons  who  cannot 
write  their  name;  whereas  it  was  averred 
that  Jeifery  was  a  good  scholar,  and  it  was 
unlikely  that  he  could  pretend  ignorance  of 
the  art  of  writing.  The  anxious  mother  fur- 
ther added,  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  her  to  know  of  the  reel  existeuce  of 
her  son,  in  consequence  of  the  lease  of  her 

{^remises  being  on  the  dropping  off  of  three 
ives,  of  which  her  son's  was  one,  otherwise 
it  would  tall  into  the  power  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor.  Some  of  the  journals  espoused  her 
cause,  but  others  afiected  to  doubt  that  this 
letter  was  in  reality  wriiten  by  her.  The 
question  was  soon  set  at  rest.  A  gentleman 
went  down  to  her  native  village,  found  her 
out,  and  was  assured  from  her  own  lips  that 
she  was  the  author  of  the  letter.  The  village 
schoolmaster  also  bore  his  testimony  to  the 
foctof  Jefilery  being  able  to  write  a  fair  hand. 
The  intelligence  also  came  that,  when  put 
on  the  shore  at  Sombero,  he  begged  some  of 
the  men  who  were  his  fellow  townsmen,  on 
no  account  to  tell  his  mother,  what  had  hap- 
pened him ;  thus  indicating  a  regard  for  her 
feelings,  which,  it  was  urged,  would  surely, 
if  he  were  yet  alive,  and  well,  have  long  suice 
induced  him  to  write  and  assure  her  of  his 
safety.  Public  interest  was  now  at  fever 
heat  Mr.\  Cobbet  fanned  the  flame;  and 
with  bis  homely,  comroen-sense  questions, 
kept  poking  the  ribs  of  the  Goverment  in  a 
most  unaccountable  manner,  while  he  stirred 
up  an  immense  blaze  among  the  people,  by 
asking,  "  Is  this  the  treatment  our  jolly 
tars  are  to  expect?" — a  question,  which,  con- 
skier  ing  the  popularity  of  the  navy,  greatly 
added  to  the  ferment 

Matters  now  assumed  a  very  serious  as- 
pect. The  public  appeared  determined  to 
bring,  by  any  means  the  whole  subject  to  an 
issue,  and  to  obtain  infonnation  as  to  whether 
the  lad  was  realljf  dead,  or  was  yet  living. 
Those  in  authority,  found  that  it  was  high 
time  to  take  some  decisive  step,  to  decide 
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the  question ;  and  in  a  short  time  a  ship,  un- 
der command  of  a  captain  in  the  navy,  was 
on  her  way  to  Boston,  with  the  necessary 
documents,  to  find  out  the  young  man,  and, 
if  living,  brin^  him  home.  This  proved  the 
climax  in  JeSery^s  history.  Some  little  time 
elapsed  before  the  result  of  the  mission  could 
be  known;  during  which,  however,  the  inter- 
est in  the  young  man's  fate,  by  no  means 
diminished.  And  if  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic had  been  commanded  by  the  peculiarities 
of  the  case,  how  are  we  to  describe  the  alter- 
nati'^Ds  of  hope  and  fear,  which  agitated  the 
mother's  anxious  heart?  At  length  the  ves- 
sel returned,  to  put  a  final  end  to  the  suspense 
as  to  the  roan's  destiny.  The  notice  of  her 
arrival  was  accompanied  hj  the  following 
announcement  in  the  ^^  Morning  Post*'  news- 
paper: 

*' Jefiery,  the  seamen,  was  this  day  dis- 
charged from  the  navy,  by  order  of  the  Lord 
Commissioners  of  the  Amiralty.  He  was 
immediately  brought  on  shore,  and  set  oflTfor 
London!** 

Thus  was  this  long-pending  and  much  agi- 
tated question  finally  settled  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  young  man  himself.  A  thousand 
inquires  were  now  of  course  put  to  him  about 
his  adventures;  to  most  of  which  the  follow- 
ing narrative  was  the  ans>ver : 

At  first  he  was  altogether  unable  to  believe 
that  it  was  intended  to  abandon  him  in  that 
destitute  condition,  upon  an  Island,  which 
the  men  who  brought  him  there,  knew  to  be 
uninhabited  and  unproductive.  He  thought 
it  probable  be  was  merely  left  there  for  the 
night  to  frighten  him,  yet  he  could  not  help 
fearing  the  worst,  from  the  stern  character 
of  bis  captain.  How  anxiously  he*watched 
ibr  the  morning !  how  wearily  that  wretched 
night  passed  away  without  shelter,  and  with- 
out a  second  coverrag  for  his  frame !  The 
morning  came,  and  all  his  hopes  were  con- 
firmed on  beliolding  the  Rrcruit  only  a  few 
miles  off  the  shore.  He  sat  watching  her 
from  the  gray  dawn  until  it  was  bright  day- 
light, every  moment  expecting  to  see  the 
same  boat  which  had  torn  him  from  her,  re- 
turn on  the  welcome  errand  to  convey  him 
back  again.  Vain  hope !  He  saw  her  white 
sails  unfurling  and  filling  out  with  wind,  and 
perceived  that  the  distance  between  her  and 
the  Island  was  rapidly  increasing ;  and  then, 
as  she  came  a  speck  on  the  mij^hty  waters, 
then,  only,  did  be  give  himself  up  to  over- 
whelming despair,  as  the  awful  reality  of  his 
fate  came  home  to  his  mind.  She  vanished 
in  the  horizon,  and  he  saw  her  no  more.  For 
two  whole  days  he  suffered  dreadfully  from 
thirst,  and  deeply,  though  less  distressingly, 
ftom  the  cravings  of  hunger.  To  allay  the 
fever  which  consumed  him,  he  drank  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  salt  water,  which,  how* 


ever,  only  rendered  his  sufiTerings  more  in- 
tense.   Death  was  now  before  him,  when 
most  providentially  a  refreshing  shower  of 
rain  fell,  and  the  quantity  which  remained  in 
the  crevices  of  the  rocks  supplied  him  so 
long  as  he  remained  on  the  Island.    But  he 
was  at  some  difficulty  in  drinking  it;  for  it 
lay  in  such  shallow  pools,  or  in  such  narrow 
fissures,  that  it  was,  at  first,  perplexing  how 
to  avail  himself  of  the  precious  gift    Tho 
idea  at  length  entered  his  mind  of  sucking  it 
out  with  a  quill ;  and  as  the  island  abounded 
in  birds,  he  was  at  no  loss  to  find  one  suitable 
for  his  purpose.     Inserting  one  end  of  this 
into  the  crevices,  he  was  able  to  suck  suffi« 
cient  to  quench  his  thirst,  feeling  inexpres- 
sively grateful  for  this  most  opportune  bless- 
ing.   But  nature  now  renewed  her  other 
calls  upon  him,  and  was  imperative  in  her 
demands  for  food.    How  to  supplv  this  want 
he  knew  not,  nor  could  he  think  or  any  means 
of  doinjpr  so.    He  saw  a  great  number  of 
birds  of  the  gull  kind,  rather  larger  than  a 
goose,  and  attempted  to  catch  some,  but  in 
vain«    He  then  hunted  for  their  eggs,  but  he 
could  find  only  one,  which  had  probably  lain 
there  for  months,  for  it  was  in  such  an  offen- 
sive putrid  state,  that,  fiiinting  as  he  was  from 
hunger,  he  could  not  touch  it     The  only 
food  he  had,  if  it  could  be  called  food,  was 
some  bark,  which  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
find  cast  upon  the  sea-shore.    At  length, 
greatly  to  his  joy,  he  saw  a  vessel  in  the  dis- 
tance.   With  an  exulting  heart  he  watched 
her  emerge,  sail  after  sail,  firom  the  blue  hor- 
izon.   When  her  bull  rose  above  the  line, 
he  was  half  wild  with  delight ;  and  plucking 
forth  his  handkerchief,  he  waved  it  incessant- 
ly, every  minute  expecting  some  signal  to 
indicate  that  he  bad  been  nerceived.    The 
great  ship,  with  her  load  of^  wealth  and  life 
took  no  heed  of  the  poor  out^cast,  and  **  passed 
on  the  other  side,"  at  a  distance  too  great  for 
him  to  be  discerned  by  those  on  boara.    An- 
other and  another  ship  hove  in  sight,  and  pas- 
sed away,  leaving  him  to  tears,  and  hunger, 
and  despair.    Altogether,  five  vessels  were 
descried  by  him ;  each  leaving  him  more  cast 
down  nearer  death  than  before.    He  had  now 
despaired  of  rescue;  and  fainting  through 
hunger,  he  sank  down  upon  the  shore.    But 
r^ief  was  at  hand.    An  American  vessel, 
passing  nearer  the  island  than  usnal,  was 
hove  to  at  the  command  of  the  captain,  in 
order  that  he  might  examine  the  birds  wliich 
were  flying  in  great  numbers  around  it    On 
landing,  the  men  discovered  our  perishing 
seaman,  carried  him  in  all  haste  to  the  boat, 
conveyed  him  on  board,  and  by  kind  and  ju- 
dicious treatment  speedily  restored  him  to 
perfect  health.    He  was  thus  delivered  from 
bis  imminently  perilous  situation,  taken  to 
MarUehead,  where  his  story  excited  at  oooe 
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the  indigmtkHi  nd  active  compMBion  of  the 
people,  who  wxHi  aujpplied  him  with  clothee, 
work  and  wagfee.  There  he  had  peaceably 
spent  the  interval  of  time ;  and  while  Eng- 
land was  ringing  with  his  name,  he  was  pur* 
saing  his  humble  oocnpatioD,  wholly  igncirant 
of  the  tumult  his  case  was  exciting  at  home. 
Immediately  oo  -his  arrival  in  LoDdoA, 
Robert  JefSsry  becaaoe  one  of  the  metropoli- 
tan /tons,  and  was  for  some  time  visited  by 
eiDwds  of  perms,  much  to  his  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage.   This  publicity  stimulated  Captain 

L to  come  to  an  arrangement,  by  which 

Jeflery  should  be  compensated  far  all  bis 
WToo^  sod  a  handsome  sum  was  according* 
ly  paid  him,  oo  condition  of  removing  to  his 
native  village. 

After  the  manner  of  a  real  romance,  we 
must  bear  our  hero  company  to  the  last 
Accompanied  by  an  attorney's  clerk,  to  whom 
be  was  intrusted,  he  aet  out  for  home.  Oo 
the  road  from  Plymouth,  they  met  Jefllbry*s 
fatther-in-law,  (for  his  mother  bad  been  twice 
married;)  he  immediately  recognized  with 
joy  his  long-lost  relative ;  and  he  ran  forward 
to  apprise  the  anxious  mother  of  the  soeedy 
arrival  of  her  son.  The  news  flew  like  light- 
ning through  the  village — Robert  Jeffery 
was  coming  home  safe  and  well !  Before  the 
youn^  man  reached  the  place,  the  sound  of 
the  village  belU  was  borne  to  bit  eara,  and 
quite  overcasse  him.  The  inhabitants,  old 
and  young,  turned  out  to  meet  him,  and  were 
prepared  to  receive  him;  and,  aaya  the 
**  Times,**  in  its  sober  account  of  this  roman- 
tic busincMv  **  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  express 
the  cordial  greetings  and  exulting  transports 
that  attended  his  arrival.**  The  whole  vil- 
lage was  for  the  time  in  a  commcAion  which 
it  had  rarely  or  never  experienced.  People 
who,  when  JeHfery  was  a  humble  workman 
in  his  father's  shop,  never  cared  a  jot  about 
him,  and  little  dreamt  of  the  noise  be  would 
one  day  make  without  intending  it,  now 
pressed  forward  and  warmly  shook  him  by 
the  hand  congratulating  him  on  hia  safe  ar- 
rival, in  heartv  expressions  of  welcome.  Af- 
ter the  tumolt  of  joy  had  a  little  subsided, 
they  began  to  look  upon  the  clerk  with  sus* 
picion,  and  to  exhibit  alarming  symptoms  of 
hostility  against  that  gentleman ;  but  Jefl&ry 
immediately  assured  them  that  he  was  one  of 
his  friends,  and  had  taken  so  long  a  journey 
only  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  him.  This 
produced  a  speedy  revolution  in  the  senti- 
ments of  the  villsgers,  and  their  angry  looks 
and  expressions  were  at  once  exchanged  for 
those  of  respect  and  kindness.  The  meeting 
between  Jefifery  and  his  mother  was  particu- 
larly interestmg.  At  f&n4  she  gazed  upon 
him  with  a  kind  of  bewildered  anxiety,  as  if 
doubtful  whether  she  could  trust  what  she 
AW.    Her  son  that  was  dead  was  was  alive 


again,  **  he  that  was  lost  waa  found.**  In  a 
few  moments  she  recovered  herselt^  and  they 
rushed  into  each  other*s  arms.  **0h,  my 
son!**  **Oh,  my  mother f**  interrupted  by 
sobe  on  both  sides,  were  all  that  they  could 
utter  for  some  time  At  length  the  agitation 
of  their  feelings  subsided,  and  a  scene  of 
calmer  endearment  ensued.  Nothing  but  the 
safe  arrival  of  the  wonderful  Jeffory  engross* 
ed  the  attention,  minds,  and  tongues  of  the 
warm-hearted  villagers. 

In  concluding  this  curious  history,  we 
wish  we  oonid  authoritatively  explain  what 
may  seem  to  require  clesring  up.  We  have 
heard  that  the  tomahawk  handle  turned  out 
be  part  of  a  fisherman*s  hatchet;  and  it  waa 
surmised  that  the  tattered  trousers  never  be* 
looffed  to  Jefiery  at  all  Perhapa  his  signing 
with  a  mark  was  the  eflfectof  momentsry 
caprice.  Bevond  this,  after  a  diligent  search, 
we  are  unable  to  discover  any  explanation  of 
the  circumstances  which,  for  the  time  being, 
produced  so  much  perplexity.  If  this  had 
been  a  fiction,  it  would  have  been  easy  to 
have  invented  a  key  to  the  lock:  as  it  is,  we 
leave  it  to  our  readers,  with  the  simple  assur* 
ance  that  the  narrative,  in  all  its  particulars, 
is  exactly  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  newspa* 
pers,  of  the  period. 


THE  BEAUTY   AND   MYSTERY   OF 
THE    LIFE   PRINCIPLE. 

(Originally  spoken  before  an  Association  of 
Ladies,  New  Year*B  Etc,  1851,  and  re  written 
exprefldy  for  the  New  Monthly  Magazine.) 

BT  BAVm  RICK,  M.  D. 

•*  Ih  the  beginning,  God  created  the  hea- 
ven and  the  earth.  And  the  earth  was 
without  form  and  void,  and  darkness  was 
upon  the  face  of  the  deep.**  Let  us  look  at 
the  earth  as  it  must  have  appeared  anterior 
to  the  creation  of  light  and  life, — when  it 
existed,  but  without  form,  motion,  or  cnmeli- 
nesBi,  and  when  ^  Chaos  his  dark  pavilion 
spread  wide  o*er  the  wastful  deep.**  There 
was  no  light,  no  life,  no  motion.  Eternal 
night  wrapped  his  stygean  wings  around  this 
opaque,  motionless  mass  of  matter,  dwelling 
alone  in  the  abyss  of  unmeasured  space ;  in 
darkness  and  cbamel  houRe  silence.  There 
was  no  firmament  of  bright  and  beantiful 
stars,  no  day  lit  op  with  glorious  sunshine, 
no  twilight  with  the  6ir  moon  looking  down 
with  queenly  majesty  from  among  the  clouds, 
all  bordered  with  pnrple,  crimson,  and  gold, 
— no  gentle  sighing  wind?,  singing  plaintive* 
ly  among  the  trees,  no  streams  warbling 
melodies  of  jo^,  no  music  of  birds,  but  all 
was  silent,~Ri]ent  from  all  eternity !  Dark- 
neas,  and  death,  and  gloom  embnu:ed  each 
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other,  and  encompasMd  the  wide  area  of 
earth  in  her  chaotic  home.  Alone,  without 
life,  without  motion,  without  form,  shrouded 
in  eternal  night,  and  cradled  in  the  depths 
cf  chaos,  and  surrounded  with  unbrolcen 
silence,  hung  this,  our  beautiful  earth,  as  yet 
unadorned  by  the  will  and  wisdom  of  the 
Eternal  But  God  said,  **  Let  there  be  light, 
and  there  was  light"  And  now  behold  the 
glorious  transformation ! 

Eternal  night  left  his  strong  hold*  and  fled 
into  the  dena  and  caves  of  the  mountain& 
The  chains  of  darkness  burst  asunder,  and 
light,  heaven-born,  ethereal  beauty  of  the 
glorious  world  above,  from  the  open  bands 
of  the  Almighty,  was  poured,  like  a  deluse 
of  golden  water,  over  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth!  Blue  skies  were  arching  the  hea« 
vens  above,  and  the  bright  and  b^utiiul  sun 
lighting  up  a  universe  at  tlie  conmiand  of 
God.  And  the  planets,  and  stars,  grouped  in 
brilliant  constellation^  took  their  plaoes  in 
the  heavens,  to  shine  bv  night,  aiid  to  join 
in  the  glad  choral  song  of  all  created  nature; 
— >to  sin^  the  praises,  and  the  wisdooi,  and 
the  divinity  of  the  hand  that  made  them. 

**  And  God  saw  the  light  that  it  was  good, 
and  divided  the  liffht  from  the  darkness. 
And  God  called  the  light  day,  and  the  dark- 
nees  night"  God  also,  we  read,  **  separated 
the  earth  fhxn  the  waters,  and  made  the  dry 
land  to  appear."  But  up  to  this  time,  accord- 
ing to  the  history  of  the  creation  given  to  us 
by  Moses,  (but  contrary  to  the  tlieories  of 
geologists  of  the  present  day,)  there  was  no 
nfe,  either  animal  or  vegetable;  but  the 
whole  face  of  nature  waa  a  blank— an  un- 
written page.  The  nxxintains  and  valleys 
were  bare,  denuded,  and  sterile.  No  tree, 
no  shrubi  nor  grass-blade,  not  even  the  lichen, 
clothed  their  borders.  No  insects  danced  in 
the  morning  sunbeams,  no  birds  sang  away 
the  hours  of  twilight  No  beast,  bird,  rep- 
tile, insect,  or  livmg  thing,  existed  on  the 
whole  earth,  lor  the  world  was  tenantlesa. 
As  yet,  the  master  piece  of  God*s  wisdom 
was  unrevealed. 

And  God  said,  <«Let  the  earth  bring  forth 
grass,  the  herb  jrielding  seed,  and  the  fruit 
tree  yielding  fruit  upon  the  earth,  and  it  waA 
80.  Let  the  waters  bring  forth  abundantly 
the  moving  creature  that  hath  life,  and  fowl 


that  may  l9y  in  the  open  firmament  of  hea- 
ven. Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  living 
creature,  catde,  and  creeping  things,  and 
beasts  of  the  earth,  and  it  was  so."  And 
finally,  to  complete  his  ^nnd  design,  he 
made  man,  after  his  own  image,  to  oe  the 
governor,  and  to  have  dominion  over  all  and 
every  living  thing  upon  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth. 


clothing  of  a  new  earth,  barren,  desolate,  and 
naked,  with  the  life  principle !  Behold  the 
old  gray,  rock-bare  mountains,  studded  over 
with  the  cedar,  and  the  maple,  and  the  lordly 
oak,  all  flaunting  with  beautiful  foliage,  and 
swaying  to  and  fro  in  the  sunlight,  in  a  mo* 
ment,  at  the  will  and  word  of  the  Almighty. 
Behold  the  barren  and  desolate  fields,  where 
never  jei  existed  a  living  thing,  all  warm, 
and  bright,  and  green  with  featherjr  grass, 
and  the  downy  moss,  and  teeming  with  trail- 
ing vines  and  flowers  of  every  hue,  all  in 
blassom ;  and  fair  fruits^  sweet  to  the  taato^ 
hanging  on  their  pendant  stems !  The  hill- 
sides are  covereu  with  animals  trying  their 
newly-formed  and  agile  limbs,  and  3ie  air 
swarms  with  bright  golden-winged  exist- 
ences, darting  to  and  fro  on  nimble  pinions, 
and  rejoicing  in  the  newness  and  glory  of 
existence.  The  forests  are  redolent  with 
life,  song,  and  motion,  and  all  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth  rejoices  and  praises  God,  saying 
and  singing — 

<<  Thou  art,  O  God,  the  life  and  light 
Of  all  this  wondrous  world  we  see ; 

Its  glow  by  day,  its  smile  by  night. 
Are  but  reflections  caught  from  diee ! 

Where'er  we  turn  Thy  glories  shine. 

And  all  things  faur  and  bright  are  tlune. 

When  day  with  fiirewell  beam  delays 
Among  the  opening  clouds  of  even, 

And  we  can  almost  think  we  gaze 
Through  golden  vistas  into  heaven, 

Those  hues  that  make  the  sun  decline. 

So  soft,  so  radiant.  Lord,  are  thine. 

When  night,  with  wings  of  stany  gloom, 
O'ershadows  all  the  earth  and  skies, 

Like  some  daric  beauteous  bird,  whose  plume 
Is  sparkling  with  unnumbered  eyes, 

That  sacred  gloom,  those  fires  divine, 

80  grand,  so  countless,  Lord,  are  thine ! 

When  youthful  spring  around  us  breathes, 
Thy  spirit  warms  each  fragrant  sigh ; 

And  every  flower  the  summer  wrea£es, 
Is  bom  beneath  thy  kindling  eye: 

Where'er  we  turn,  thy  glories  shine, 

And  all  things  fidr  and  bright  are  thine ! 

But  I  will  leave  this  very  poor  attempt  at 
portraying  the  advent  of  the  life  principle, 
and  come  more  directly  to  the  subject 

What  is  life  ?  I  answer  in  the  onset,  it 
is  a  mystery  beyond  the  comprehension  and 
the  defining  powers  of  man.  The  question 
has  puzzled  philosophers  of  all  ages ;  and 
after  indulging  in  theories,  and  hypothesis^ 
and  vague  speculations^  learned  men  are  aa 
far  from  the  true  definition,  the  real  exposi- 
tion of  the  life-principle  now,  as  those  who 


What  a  theme  for  contemplation !    What  attempted  to  define  it  a  thousand  years  aga 
a  subject  for  wonder  and  admiration  is  the  |  All  the  phenomena  of  life,  both  animal  and 
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vtfetaUe,  we  ctn,  in  some  measure,  under- 
stand. We  can  watch,  ponder  over,  adintre, 
and  attempt  to  define,  still  there  is  beyond 
and  beneath  all,  a  ffreat  first  cause  resisting 
the  scrutiny  of  phuosophj,  the  wisdom  of 
a^es,  and  &r  out  of  the  reach  of  the  weak 
▼ision  and  short-sifted  research  of  mortals, 
and  only  fully  known  and  comprehended  by 
the  ^at  author  of  all  life,— God. 

Ltfe,  certainly,  is  not  an  object  that  can 
be  seen,  or  felt,  or  defined.  It  has  not  an 
independent  existence ;  bat  seems  to  be  as 
one  writer  says,  a  "^Name  without  a  thing,** 
an  iroaj^ines  somethioj^,  the  phenomena  of 
which  are  evident,  bat  which  is  invisible^ 
imponderable,  incomprehensible.*  Wc  ob- 
serve the  phenomena  with  wonder,  and  sur- 
prise, and  delight,  and  coapling  them  with 
the  name  Life,  are  almost  persaaded  to  be- 
lieve that  it  has  an  independent  existenca 
Bit  we  are  mistaken.  Life  is  a  name,  but 
not  a  thing. 

Now,  in  works  of  art,  in  varknis  pieces  of 
mechanism,  contrived  by  the  ingenuitv  of 
man,  some  of  which  appear  to  be  almost 
endowed  with  life,  and  which  present  ph^ 
nomena  almost  exactly  the  same  as  objects 
that  have  the  genuine  life  principle ;  in  these 
we  can  trace  all  the  various  remarkable  and 
carioos  results  back  to  something  tangible, 
some  definable  first  cause,  some  mechanical 
power  or  real  agent  that  we  can  see,  define, 
explain,  and  comprehend,  and  govern  by  phi- 
kMophical  rules,  in  a  word,  something  that 
exists  and  is  made  by  man*s  skill  and  ingenui- 
ty, to  produce,  or  cause  to  be  produced, 
certain  life  like  results.    But  this  is  not  life. 

Here  Is  an  automaton,  we  wQl  suppose,  an 
image,  with  the  form  and  appearance  of  a 
human  being.  It  is  well  proportioned,  and 
is  made  after  the  exact  image  of  a  man.  It 
can  walk,  talk,  (or  at  least  seems  to  do  so,) 
tarn  its  eyes,  aiM  in  ikct,  perform  many  feats 
of  locomotion  astonishingly  like  real  life. 
But  the  image  is  made  of  wood,  iron,  and 
brass.  It  has  no  feeling,  and  can  neither 
see,  nor  hear,  nor  reason,  nor  comprehend, — 
yet  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  possessing 
genuine  lifo. 

Behind  the  screen,  yonder,  is  a  real  living 
man.  He  is  pulling  away  upon  certain  wires, 
and  pressing  upon  certain  springs,  so  ar- 
ranged by  corious  design,  and  connected  with 
the  figure  in  ooestion,  as  to  cause  it  to  pro- 
duce those  liie-like  appearances,  so  nearly 
corresponding  with  the  phenomena  of  real 
life.  Here  we  have  discovered  the  secret 
All  this  is  deceptkm :  it  is  sporious,  and  not 
the  phenomena  of  the  living  principle,  an 
imponderable,  invisiUe  essence,  but  only  the 
result  of  power  applied  to  machinery,  made 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  imitate  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  life  principle  in  man. 


I  hold  in  my  hand  a  watch.  It  is  a  beao- 
tiful,  carious  piece  of  mechanism.  It  is  so 
contrived  that  it  measures  the  days  of  the 
week,  and  the  number  of  months  in  the  year. 
It  tells  us  the  hour  of  the  day,  and  faithfully 
divides  each  hour  into  minutes  and  seconds. 
Each  second  is  indicated  by  the  stroke  of  a 
little  hammer,  each  hour  by  the  sounding  of  a 
bell. 

It  is  a  wonderful  little  instrument,  and 
seems  to  possess  no  small  degree  of  life, 
motion,  and  intelligence.  We  take  oor 
chronometer  to  its  inventor  and  maker.  We 
there  learn  all  the  secret  of  the  curious  life- 
like motions  and  results  of  the  seeminglv 
intellij^nt  machine.  It  is  simply  the  work 
of  a  little  coil  of  steel  concealed  in  a  cylin- 
der of  brass.  Man's  ingenuity  bas  caused  it 
to  measure  for  him  the  minute  divisions  of 
time. 

In  yonder  harbor  lies  anchored  at  the 
wharf  a  great  steam  shijk  It  reposes  a|)on 
the  waters  like  a  nnountain  upon  the  wide 
plain.  The  sea  is  calm,  still,  and  wavelees. 
Five  hundred  living  beings  are  crowded  upon 
its  decks.  No  ^eat  white  sails,  like  the 
wings  of  a  huge  bird,  are  spread  out  to  catch 
the  breeze.  Ulies  there  serenely,  without 
life  or  motion.  Is  it  the  Cfoddcis  <tf  Sieep 
of  the  wide  sea?  Nay,  but  rather  the  Liv- 
ing  Queen  of  the  mighty  deep,— for  see,  all 
around  her  the  waters  begin  to  ripple,  and 
foam,  and  recede  with  increasing  velocity. 
The  Nymph  of  the  Ocean  is  be^oning  to 
move,  and  away  she  strides  majestically  over 
the  clear  blue  waters!  Behold,  how  she 
moves  on  like  a  thin^  of  life,  her  star  spang- 
led banner  floating  in  the  breeze !  Away ! 
away !  over  the  oeep  ocean,  a  distance  of 
three  thousand  miles,  hurries  on  the  Yaei 
Mdehine,  anchoring  in  ten  days  beneath  the 
shadows  of  the  tall  trading  houses  of  the 
city  of  London.  We  can  here  only  admire 
the  j^enius  and  ingenuity  of  roanr  in  the 
applicatbn  of  steam  to  machinery,  beaatiful 
and  wonderful  in  design  as  the  grand  mimic 
life  principle,  that  moves  the  mighty  monarch 
of  the  ocean  with  the  swiftness  of  the  eagle's 
flight,  from  continent  to  continent,  and  nom 
one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other. 

We  can  admire  and  gaze  with  raptures  of 
delight  upon  the  beaatiful  and  life-like  pn>- 
ductionsof  the  painter,  aa  he  brings  out  upon 
canvass  the  picturesque  landscape,  with 
mountains,  and  vallies,  and  green  trees,  and 
foaming  water&lls,  leaping  cascades,  cattle 
grazing  upon  the  hill  sidee^  and  sheep  feeding 
m  the  meadows,  all  so  lifo  like,  that  we  are 
almost  led  to  believe  we  are  admiring  some 
real  sceungraphic  display  of  nature. 

We  can  wonder  over  the  remarkable  feats 
of  genius  in  the  art  of  sculpture,  when  we 
behold  the  cold  marble  of  the  qaarry  present- 
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ing  the  beautiful  oatlinea  and  proportions  of 
the  human  form,  in  an  Apollo,  a  Venus  De 
Medicis,  a  Greek  Slave,  from  the  fairy  chisels 
of  a  Michael  Angelo^  or  a  Powers. 

We  can  exult  and  glory  in  the  triumph  of 
human  skill  and  ingenuity  in  the  application 
of  the  difierent  mechanical  powers,  and  steam 
magnetism  snd  electricity,  to  labor  saving 
machines,  and  curiously  designed  products 
of  human  invention,  so  as  to  make  them 
perform  the  labor  of  living  sgents,— but, 
after  all,  where  is  the  Vis  Vitae,  where  is 
the  life  principle  1 

Man  can  form,  but  he  cannot  create.  He 
can  imitate  life,  but  he  cannot  produce  it. 
He  can  observe  and  admire  its  operations, 
but  he  can  neither  define  nor  understand  its 
mysterious  nature.  The  exhibition  of  the 
life  principle  in  man,  is  the  most  interesting 
endowment  of  this  wonderful  gill  of  Go£ 
The  human  frame  may  be  compared  to  a 
musical  instrument  of  curious  and  compli- 
cated construction,  possessing  a  systematic 
arran^^ement  of  parts,  and  played  upon  by 
peculiar  powers,  and  executing  oarticular 
pieces.  These  phenomena,  from  tne  cradle 
to  the  grave,  are  the  music  and  life ;  stand- 
ing concealed  in  his  secret  hiding-place,  is 
the  mysterious  musician.  We  see  a  little 
child  at  play.  How  rapidljT  he  bounds  along 
over  the  fields,  as  be  is  engaged  in  some 
youthful  pastime.  Every  muscle,  every  limb, 
moves  with  alacrity  and  vigor.  The  flash 
of  his  expressive  eye,  and  the  ruby  tinge  of 
his  fair  cheeks,  b^utiful  as  the  auroral  tints 
of  the  sea  shell,  show  how  rapidly  and 
healthfully  the  warm  currents  of  life  are 
sweeping  through  their  channels.  Every 
fbnction  of  his  youthful  frame  is  perfectly, 
nobly  performed. 

Beautiful !  yes,  ecstatic,  is  the  springtime 
rnupic  of  his  young  existence,— sweet  as  the 
singing  of  birds  in  the  dew  of  June!  But 
as  vears  roll  on,  the  music  changes.  The 
lively,  fairy-like  trillings,  the  quick  step  of 
his  boyhood,  is  mellowed  into  the  more  gentle 
harmony  of  middle  sffe,  and  the  strange 
musician  sweeps  the  delicate  wires  of  his 
thousand-stringed  instrument  with  a  milder 
touch,  as  if  it  were  a  fVagile  thing,  and  liable 
to  become  untuned;  but  yet  how  glorious 
'the  music.  With  wjiat  strangely  bewitching 
-cadences  it  falls  upon  the  ear.  But  hark ! 
There  seems  to  he  discovd.  Amid  the  soft 
swells,  the  pleasing  undulations  of  the  well 
played  parts,  a  har;)h  note  destroys  the  pleas- 
mg  euphony,  and  falls  upon  the  ear  with  an 
unpleasant  jargon.  Great  musician,  your 
instrument  is  getting  out  of  tune!  The 
delicate  fibres  of  some  important  wire  are 
Winning  to  part  Soon  your  stranffe  organ 
will  produce  nothinff  but  discord.  We  will 
jpaes  <rapidly  over  a  long  lapse  of  y eui.    The 


bright,  active,  little  boy  has  become  an  aged 
man.  His  face  is  furrowed  with  deep  wrin- 
kles. His  golden  hairs  have  turned  to  silver. 
The  rose  has  lost  its  tints,  and  the  &ir  cheeks 
have  become  sunken  and  huelesa  He  is 
tottering  feebly  over  his  staff  His  steps  are 
slow  and  uncertain.  He  walks  with  an  un- 
steady oat.  There  is  only  a  span  between 
him  and  the  grave.  Even  now  he  stands 
trerablkiff  on  its  crumblinff  brink.  The  silver 
cord  is  almost  loosed.  The  golden  bowl  b 
beginning  to  break. 

Mysterious  nraadan,  behold  your  instrument! 

He  is  still  sweeping  his  nnmb,  palsied 
fingers  across  the  broken  and  shattered 
strings.  But  the  only  music  is  a  low,  cheer- 
less wail,  a  fearful,  fitful  dirge  fiilling  harshly 
upon  the  ear.  Now  it  rises  like  uncertain 
sounds  from  the  distance  and  again  it  falls 
upon  the  trooUed  senses  like  disturbed  echoes. 
We  listen  for  the  last,  lingering,  expiring 
sounds,  as  for  the  dyin^^  vibrations  of  a  funeral 
knell—- and  as  we  stram  our  ears  for  the  re- 
ceding murmur,  it  is  rate.  And  it  has  gone 
forever!  Before  us  lies  the  corpse  (ttan 
aged  veteran.  Thero  is  no  life,  no  motion, 
no  feeling.  The  musician  has  departed. 
His  instrument,  that  for  eighty  years  vibrated 
and  trilled  under  hu  magic  touch,  lays  broken 
and  shattered.  For  three  Bcore  and  twenty 
long  years,  all  the  functions  and  powers  of 
that  strange  nmchine  have  kept  in  wonderful 
play,  but  they  have  all  ceaseid.  The  heart 
IS  silent.  The  blood  stands  still  in  the  veins 
and  arteriea  Sensation  and  motion  are  de- 
throned. Sight  and  hearing  have  fled. 
There  lies  the  instrument  broken  and  de- 
spoiled, for  the  musician  has  gone  forever ! 
And  that  musician  is  life.  £aA  now,  can 
you  tell  us  what  lifo  is  1  Are  you  ready  to 
solve  the  singular  puEzle?  We  can  gaze 
upon  the  written  music,  but  no  phase  of 
vision  can  dissever  to  us  the  sphrit  musician. 
We  sit  enraptured  as  we  listen  to  the  sweet, 
gentle  tones  of  his  fiiiry  harp,  but  we  can 
never  discover  the  invisible  fingers  that 
sweep  so  mysteruMisly  acroas  the  enchanted 
wires! 

Let  us  now  examine  some  of  the  phenom- 
ena of  life,  viewed  in  another  aspect,  and  see 
if  we  can  approach  any  nearer  a  solution  of 
the  difficult  eniffma. 

A  little  child  is  at  play  on  the  heath.  He 
holds  in  his  small  white  fingers  an  accnm. 
He  is  occupied  in  tossing  it  up  into  the  air, 
and  catching  it  in  its  swift  descent  But  he 
has  lost  his  plavthing.  It  has  sank  into  the 
soft,  rich  earth.  In  process  of  time,  where 
the  acorn  was  knt,  a  delicate  leaf  parts  the 
moist,  mellow  soil.  It  is  a  young  oak.  The 
life  principle  has  began  its  work  with  the 
little  boy's  toy»  and  see,  it  has  produced  from 
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it  a  ywuig  oak !  AfaiOt  we  will  soppoee  a 
centary  to  iuLre  pMed  away.  The  great 
graodchildieD  of  the  little  boy  who  loat  his 
playthiog,  are  al  plav  lUKler  a  hage  oak  tree. 
its  gnarled  roots  make  them  eoovenieot  seats, 
aod  its  spreading  branches  a  shady  canopy 
Ibr  their  headsL  It  is  a  tall,  beautifol,  and 
ffracefol  tree.  Taking  hold  of  each  others 
hands,  they  can  hardly  encircle  its  ponderous 
tmoL  They  become  giddy  in  gazing  up 
into  its  exalted  top.  Storms  and  hurricanes 
have  waged  war  upon  that  old  oak  tree. 
Lightnings  have  darted  around  it,  and  buried 
themselves  deeply  al  its  base— but  there  it 
stands,  a  mighty,  majestic,  kingly  monarch 
ai  the  forest.  One  hundred  years  tLgo  a 
little  boy  tossed  it  about  in  his  hands  fir  a 
l^jthing!  Now  the  whirlwinds  in  vain 
etrive  to  make  it  a  Yielding  toy  I  Again,  I 
enquire,  what  invisible  agent  has  tranmrmed 
the  child's  cup  and  ball  into  a  wide  spreading, 
majestic  tree  of  the  fbteet?  I  answer,  the 
life  principle ;  and  1  once  more  ask,  what  is 
life?  Do  we  approach  nearer  to  its  real 
definition  as  we  examine  its  beantifiil  opera- 
tions ?  We  can  resolve  in  our  minds  how 
the  acorn,  moistened  by  the  rains  and  the 
dew,  sent  forth  a  delicate  shoot  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  tender  roots  down  into  the  mo- 
therly earth,^how  that  shoot  became  a  leafy 
stem,  and  the  stem  a  shrub,  and  the  shrub  a 
Btalworth  oaklet ;  and  finally,  how  the  youth- 
fol  oaklet,  by  the  additbn  of  woody  fibre, 
bontmued  to  ^w,  year  after  year,  larger 
and  taller.  We  can  imagine  how  the  sap, 
like  blood  in  human  veins,  carried  the  prii^ 
eiples  of  nutrition  to  each  and  every  part, 
and  how  layer  after  layer  of  lignous  matter 
embraced  each  other— ^but  after  all,  can  we 
tell  how  the  tree  ^w  ?  We  observe  l^e 
phenomenal  but  iail- of  defining  the  cause. 
Aj;ain,  we  will  suppose,  reader,  that  on  some 
briffht  summer's  day  you  go  out  for  a  walk 
in  the  open  fielda  Your  attention  is  arrested 
by  a  worm  that  is  busilv  at  work  on  the 
green  branch  of  a  rose  bosh.  He  is  spin- 
ning about  himself  a  gossamer  weh.  You 
staad  atiU  and  note  his  progress.  Mesh  after 
mesh  of  the  fairy  woof  encloses  his  vermi- 
form shape,  until  he  is  no  longer  visible.  He 
has  made  for  himself  a  silken  tomlk  He  has 
wrapped  aronnd  himself  a  winding  sheet  of 
his  own  manufacture.  He  ceases  ftom  his 
labor  and  dies,  and  you  observe  the  dry  shell 
of  the  Chrysalia  A  fow  weeks  elapse,  and 
the  Chrysalb  undergoes  a  tranaformatmn. 
The  living  principle  within  assumes  a  new 
vitality,  uid  breaks  forth  from  the  silken  en- 
closure, soars  aloft  in  the  warm  sunshine  on 
wmgB  bespotted  with  nrredescent  purple  and 
gold,  and  with  antlers  to  bind  himself  to  the 
honied  fioweiB.  Beac^iful  ephemertte !  Sure- 
ly you  ave  the  aneature  of  a  day.    Your  life 


is  like  a  pleasant  thouj^ht  Your  fiiiry  exist- 
ence as  the  light  of  a  meteor,— for  even 
while  we  are  adminng  the  gems  of  your  gay 
pinions,  you  droop  and  die,  and  find  a  final, 
resting  place  in  the  blossom  of  some  fair 
flower,  from  which  you  are  sucking  honey. 

The  Worm,  the  Chrysalis,  and  the  Butter- 
fly, are  only  different  stages  of  the  same 
existence.  The  succeauve  changes  tha^ 
transform  one  into  another,  are  alike  the 
work  of  the  life  principle,  and  again  we  are 
left  to  admire  and  wonder.  Once  mora. 
Down  in  the  deep  bottom  of  the  oceans 
springing  from  the  cleft  of  a  rock,  irrows  a 
tangled  seaweed.  A  million  of  small  insecte 
are  busily  at  work  upon  it  They  are  so 
minute  that  they  can  only  be  seen  with  a 
powerful  microscope.  A  thousand  of  them 
put  together  would  hardly  make  the  aixe  of 
a  grain  of  sand.  The  seaweed  becomes  en- 
crusted with  a  cretaceous  covering.  Tt  sends 
out  numerous  branches  resembling  the  mread- 
ing  of  the  foliage  of  a  forest  It  is  a  bean- 
tiful  grove  of  coral.  It  extends  its  borders, 
covering  over  a  large  surface  of  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean. 

In  process  of  time,  this  submarine  forest 
emerges  from  ite  aqueous  bed,  and  the  beao- 
tifiil  coral  reef  is  hailed  as  an  object  of 
wonder,  an  oceanic  display  of  splendor  by  the 
seafaring  mariner.  Aquatic  plants  &8t^ 
and  take  root  among  the  crevices  and  tooe 
of  the  -  ocean  forest,"  and  it  finally  becomS 
an  island  capable  of  sostoinhig  men  and 
antmala  Thus  you  see  agam  how  the  life 
pnnci^e,  m  its  silent,  mysterious  operations, 
forms  fiwm  the  fragile  seaweed  a  vast  habita- 
ble r'— -■ 


Agam,---A  lady  on  a  spring  day  goes  out 
into  her  flower  garden.  She  digs  up  the 
rich  earth  with  the  hoe  and  the  spade,  and 
forming  it  into  beds,  deposits  therein  various 
seeds  of  well  known  and  beautifhl  flowers, 
and  the  bulbous  roots  of  rare  exotics.  With 
care  she  waters  the  paternal  earth,  and  irreets 
with  a  smile  of  joy  the  apnearance  of  the 
first  grmi  shoot  The  weeds  are  carefully 
culled  from  among  them,  and  by  the  first 
weeks  of  summer,  die  is  rewarded  for  her 
care,  by  a  bright  and  pleasing  array  of  sweet- 
scented  bloasoma 

The  violet  with  its  deep  hknms  of  emerald 
and  gold,  the  modest  fbrget-me-not  the 
sweeuscented  mnk.  the  rainbow-hoed  iris, 
the  flaunting  aahlja,  all  bestow  upon  her 
their  varied  blossoma  Only  a  fevTweeka 
ajTO  she  held  the  germs  of  all  these,  a  few 
kltle  microscopic  seeds,  in  herfingeraL  Now. 
through  the  wonderfbl  ag^ency  of  the  m 
principle,  behold  the  pleasmg  metamorphosi 
—A  dozen  soore  of  vari^ated  flowens  rf 
every  forav  ocrfer,  and  odor,  areperfutaing 
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tbe  air  with  sweet  inceofle,  and  ooddiog  to 
and  fro  gracefullj  in  the  soauner  breeze. 

Now,  reader,  when  you  go  oat  into  the 
fields  in  tbe  summer  time,  to  see  and  admire 
the  flowers,  and  to  twine  them  in  iantastic 
boquets  for  your  side  boards  and  centre  ta- 
bles, what  a  sum  of  problems  present  them- 
seWes  for  your  solution.  What  relation  does 
this  bunch  of  flowers  sustain  to,  and  how  did 
they  proceed  from,  the  little  minute  seeds 
that  gave  them  existence  1  From  whence 
proceed  these  hues,  of  almost  countless  num- 
bers, beautifully  blended  together  like  the 
colon  of  the  rainbow  1  Wnat  orocess  of 
vei^ble  chemistry  has  impartea  to  them 
their  choice  odors,  delicious  as  the  first  breath 
of  Eden  m  its  morning  bloom  ?  And  the 
imagination,  becoming  entangled  and  intoxi- 
oatM  in  the  pleasing  woof  of  circumstances, 
fiuls  to  solve  the  riddle,  and  falls  into  delicious 
reveries,  and  wanders  away  to  the  great  first 
caose  of  all  life  and  all  beauty— God !  It  is 
He  who  hath  clothed  every  thmg  with  beauty 
and  life,  even  He.  It  is  He  who  hath  placed 
Che  stars  in  the  firmament  to  shine,  and 
sparkle,  and  bom  in  the  glorious  night  time. 
It  is  He  who  hath  made  the  morning  and  the 
evening,  the  pa^rly  dew,  and  the  golden 
twilight  He  it  is,  who  is  the  great  source 
of  light  and  life,  and  all  things  that  we  be- 
boki  and  admire  that  is  beautiful  and  good« 

"  Above,  below,  where'er  I  gaze, 
Thy  guiding  finger,  Lord,  I  view; 

Traced  in  the  midnight  planet's  Uaae, 
Or  glintwiing  in  the  moming  dew ; 

Whatever  is  bMatifiil  or  fair, 

U  but  thine  own  reflection  there. 

<*  I  hear  thee  in  the  stormy  wind 
That  torna  the  ocean  wave  to  foam ; 

Nor  lev  thy  wond'roos  power  I  find, 
When  anmmer  atis  around  me  roam ; 

Hie  tempest  and  the  calm  declare 

Thyself!  ibr  thoa  art  everywhere. 

"  And  when  tbe  radiant  orb  of  light 

Hath  tipped  the  mountain  tops  with  gold ; 

Smote  with  the  blase,  my  weaiy  sight 
Shrinks  fiom  the  wondeis  I  behoid : 

Hiat  ray  of  glory,  bQght  and  fair, 

Is  but  thy  living  shadow  there. 

^  Thine  is  the  silent  noon  of  night. 
The  twilight  eve,  the  dewy  mom; 

Whate'er  is  beantifbl  and  bnght. 
Thy  hands  lunre  ftshioned  to  adorn  : 

Hiy  glory  walks  in  every  sphere, 

And  all  things  whisper,  Ood  is  here  f 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  operations  of 
the  life  principle,  in  implanting  life  and 
beauty  where  before  it  never  existed,  as  in 
the  clothing  of  the  naked  rook  with  vegeU- 
tkw.    BehSd  the  grayt  naked,  dry  rocL    It 


possesses  neither  life  nor  motion.  It  has 
neither  sap,  nor  vascular  anP^ratus^  nor  bud, 
nor  blossom,  nor  any  aj^ndage  sustaining 
or  manifesting  life.  It  is  a  rock— «  lifeless, 
sterile,  naked,  dry  rock— devoid  of  life  and 
beauty.  Let  us  hear  Martin  F.  Tupper 
clothe  it  through  the  agency  of  the  invisible 
wonder  worker,  life^  with  green  treesi  and 
waving  grass,  and  beautiful  herbage. 

**  Behold  tbe  barroo  ntt,  whicb  an  aarthqaake  bas 

jait  left  dry ; 
It  hatb  no  beaatjr  to  boast  of,  no  harvest  of  teir  ftaiti ; 
But  poon  the  lichen  flxeth  theie,  and  dying,  diggeth 

ite  own  grave ; 
And  ■oAeningeune  and  eplitting  fttMts  erambtothere- 

hielant  iniihee. 
And  eonnoranu  looet  there,  and  the  snail  addeth  its 

■lime, 
And  efts,  with  muddy  lbet,bringthelrw«leoa6  tribute. 
And  the  sea  casteth  out  her  deed,  wrapped  in  a  shroud 

of  weeds. 
And  orderly  nature  arrangeth  again  the  disunited 


Anon,  the  cold,  smooth  stone  is  warm  with  Aathery 

grass. 
And  the  light  spomles  of  the  fern  are  dropM  by  thB 

pasting  wind. 
The  wood-pigeon,  on  swift  wing,  leaveth  ita  crop  fttll 

of  grain. 
The  squirrel's  jealous  care  plantetb  the  ftroone  and  the 

filbert. 
Years  pasn,  and  the  sterile  rock  is  rank  with  Ungled 

herbage; 
The  wild  vine  dingeth  to  the  brier,  and  ivy  ninneth 

green  among  tbe  com. 
Lordly  beeches  are  studded  on  the  down,  and  willows 

crowd  around  the  rlTulet, 
And  the  tall  pine  and  haael  thicket  shade  the  rambling 

hunter.** 

Here  is  life  again,  the  secret  silent,  unseen 
agent,  transforming  the  barren  rock  into  the 
fruitfiil  garden,  and  making  it  **  bud  and  blos- 
som like  the  rose.'* 

We  can  see  the  work  of  this  heaven-bom 
pindple  wherever  we  cast  our  eyes.  Even 
oeyond  the  scope  of  natural  vision  it  is  busily 
at  work.  The  microscope  reveab  to  us  tliou- 
sands  of  living,  moving,  active  objects,  fully 
endowed  with  this  princi^e,  and  regularly 
organised  in  a  single  drop  of  water.  Earth, 
air,  and  water  teem  with  life.  Did  you  ever 
cast  your  eyes  towards  the  sun  on  a  clear, 
briffht,  summer's  evening  1  What  legions 
ana  myriads  of  living  thinss  burst  on  the 
viskm,  and  dance  in  the  mellow  sunbeams. 
They  are  fell  of  life,  rootioo,  and  activity. 
Each  one  of  these  minute  insects  has  all  the 
proper  organisation  neceieary  to  sustain  life, 
and  all  its  functbns  are  properly  performed. 
Alimentation,  digestion,  nutrition,  secretion, 
the  circulation  of  fluids,  and  the  formatidn 
of  solids^  are  as  faithfullv  and  properly  pei^ 
formed  in  the  bodies  of  these  small  insects, 
as  in  the  giant  developments  of  the  monsters 
of  the  deep.  The  violet  and  the  cedar,  the 
insect  that  rides  on  a  sunbeam,  and  the  heavy 
elephant  of  Hindoodtan,  the  bnlterfly  and  the 
condor,  the  gold  fish  and  the  whale,  the  mole 
that  burrows  in  the  meadows,  and  the  lion  in 
the  jungles  of  Indist  every  insect,  every 
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plaDt,  eyerj  tree,  reptile,  and  qaadruped,  and 
all  things  that  exist  under  heaven  up  to  the 
noblest  of  all  God*s  creatures^  man,  is  de- 
veloped and  sustained  by  this  imponderable 
paradox,  Life ! 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  I  put  the  question 
emphatically,  What  is  life?  Can  you  telll 
Can  you  ^ive  us  an  idea  of  its  real  essence  ? 
Or,  will  you  with  me  exclaim,  **  The  noble 
gift  of  God*^— a  heayen-bom  principle,  invis- 
ible, imponderable,  far  away  ftom  our  dull 
comprehensions^  but  still  the  gift  of  God ! 


[From  Cbanben*  Joornal.] 

COUSIN     TOM. 

>  I BCUVTB  it  to  be  a  generally  acknowledged 
truth,  that  cousins,  unless  indeed  they  be 
poor  ones,  are  a  very  agreeable  sort  of  rela- 
tions; that  is  to  say,  a  certain  jtr^stigB  or 
fiivorable  anticipation  runs  to  thetr  advantage 
in  our  minds,  beibre  we  know  them  to  be,  if 
possible,  actually  odious.  Unless  it  be  so, 
by  a  kind  of  mythological  principle,  I  don't 
Iroow  why  it  is  that  I  always  to  this  very 
day  fancy  two  families  of  unseen  cousins  I 
have,  to  be  delightful  society;  the  youths 
merry,  good-natured,  amusing  fellows — the 
girls  pretty  and  attractive ;  nor  how  it  came 
to  pass  that  with  cousins  I  did  see,  I  have 
spent  hours  and  hours  in  doing  nothing  at  all 
which  I  can  name,  but  which  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  so  very  pleasant,  profitable,  and 
worthy  of  trying  to  remember,  that  I  can 
attribute  the  idea  to  no  other  origin  than  sim- 
ply cnuainship.  As  for  girl-cousins,  the  tie 
IS  fascinating,  if  only  from  its  easiness ;  you 
can  slide  in  and  out  of  it,  break  it  and  mend 
it  again,  like  a  chain  of  flowers ;  if  you  have 
called  them  S!ate  and  Bessy,  you  can  call 
them  Catharine  and  Elisabeth  a^in;  you 
can  walk  by  moonlight  with  them  in  youth, 
and  talk  coolly  to  them  by  daytime  in  man- 
hood, and  nobody  will  reproach  you.  This 
abstract  view  of  things  does  not,  however, 
strengthen  the  case  of  my  Cousin  Tom,  who 
stands  upon  his  own  footing.  I  have  always 
been  accustomed  to  regard  him  as  a  unique 
—a  sort  of  hero-relative,  separate  from  the 
common  herd  of  oousinai 

When  we  were  boys  in  the  country,  our 
flOher's  eldest  sister,  who  had  been  twice 
married,  and  whose  second  widowhood  rested 
finally  under  a  name  represented  here  by 
Tytler,  came  to  reside  for  a  time  at  a  farm- 
house close  beside  us.  She  was  a  tall,  dark, 
old  ladv,  with  black  glittering  eyes,  of  whom 
I  stood  in  considers  Die  awe,  until  she  made 
a  favorite  of  me,  probably  in  sheer  competi- 
tion with  our  old-maid  aunt,  her  sister,  whose 
pet  was  my  younger  brother,  and  who  was 
cross  to  everybody  else.    But  our  Aunt  Tyt- 


ler was  all  good  nature  and  patience,  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  one  who  had 
borne  with  two  partners  in  succession,  and 
was  the  mother  of  various  cousins.  She 
joked  and  laughed  with  me  when  I  was 
happy,  consoles  and  soothed  me  when  I 
was  m  disgrace,  told  me  old  stories,  and  gave 
me  a  piece  of  bread  and  curran^jelly  every 
time  I  came  down  to  see  her;  my  visits 
were  conseouently  frequent  A  sort  of 
pleasant  asylum  for  distressed  boyhood  was 
my  Aunt  Tytler's  parlor  fireside,  where  she 
sat  with  her  spectacles  on,  reading  novels 
and  newspapers,*  setting  the  tea-things  on 
her  rouna  table,  or  talking  to  the  village 
dreasmaker  who  altered  and  made  her  gownsL 
My  aunt  herself  was  no  needle-woman ;  she 
was  both  too  stately  and  toe  indolent;  but 
she  had  apparently  a  great  deal  of  work  to 
be  done,  since  Jenny  Wood,  the  good-look- 
ing, lively,  young  mantua-maker,  was  her 
most  frcfjuent  visitor,  next  to  myself.  On 
such  genial  occasions  the  old  lady  would  go 
to  her  bureau — a  piece  of  furniture  more 
ancient  and  quaintly-shining  than  herself— 
and  take  out  a  little  oval  portrait  to  show  ua 
This  was  the  picture  of  a  dandy-looking 
youth,  with  glossy  hair  curled  and  parted, 
red  cheeks  and  lips,  and  eyes  as  black  as 
berries,  in  a  purplish  frock-coat  and  a  bright 
waistcoat— just  such  a  work  of  art  as  minia- 
turists do  to  maternal  order. 

"Ned,  my  dear!"  she  would  say— for  I 
shall  take  the  same  liberty  with  my  own 
baptism  that  I  have  done  with  my  relation's 
birth—"  Ned,  my  dear,  that's  my  Tom  f 
That's  your  coosm !  This  is  my  son  I  was 
telling  you  about,  Miss  Wood ;  what  do  you 
think  of  it!" 

I  was  then  only  eight ;  but  to  my  taste  the 
thing  was  intolerable.  Not  knowing  the 
imajfination  of  miniature  painters,  a  strong 
feeling  possessed  me  that  even,  although  my 
cousin,  this  said  Thomas  Tytler  must  verge 
jdisagreeably  near  the  limits  of  what  is  asi- 
nine. To  the  dressmaking  damsel,  however^ 
this  object  was  one  of  admiration,  doubtless 
internal  as  well  as  expressed.  I  don't  recol- 
lect whether,  in  process  of  familiarity  with 
it,  she  sighed  or  not ;  but  I  am  sure  this  was 
just  the  sort  of  Tom  to  make  an  impression 
upon  the  fkney  at  least  of  such  a  person. 

The  first  time  I  saw  this  cousin  of  mine 
was  shortly  after,  and  it  exhibited  him  all  at 
once  in  a  somewhat  strong  and  peculiar  light. 
One  evening  I  thought  i  would  go  down  to 
take  tea  with  Aunt  l^tler.  Seeing  her  as 
I  approached  croesin|r  the  &rm-house  pas- 
sage to  the  kitchen  with  the  teakettlein  her 
hand,  I  made  myself  at  home  by  walking 
into  the  parlor.  What  was  my  astonishment 
there  to  see  by  the  cheerful  flickering  of  the 
fire  a  strange  gentleman  seated  in  my  aunt's 
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easy-chair,  within  somethixig  less  than  arm's 
length  of  Miss  Jenny  Wood,  the  pert  little 
dressmaker,  who  was  giggling  in  a  remarka- 
bly pleased  way. 

"Hallo,  who  are  you  V*  was  roared  oat  to 
me  as  1  approached  this  free-and-easy  per- 
sonage. Was  there  e?er  such  impertinence  ? 
I  abwlutely  for  a  moment  felt  as  if  I  did  not 
know  who  or  what  1  was,  when  such  an  un- 
accountable odd-sort  of  person,  whom  I 
scarceljr  distinguished,  could  put  the  inquiry 
to  me  in  my  own  aunt's  parlor ;  all  I  could 
do  was  to  falter  out  my  name. 

**  Oh,  you're  my  cousin  VI  said  the  strang- 
er, setting  up  and  shaking  bands  with  me. 
**  Never  saw  you  before ;  all  right,  I  dare- 
•ay!** 

Here  my  aunt  came  back,  and  both  the 
other  parties  appeared  so  gravely  innocent 
by  candle  light,  that  I  should  have  almost 
taken  the  gentleman's  account  against  my 
own  notion,  but  for  the  slightest  possible 
approach  to  a  wink  in  the  eye  next  me,  when 
he  looked  at  me  afterwards.  This,  then, 
was  my  Cousin  Tom ;  as  to  his  picture,  that 
was  a  complete  libel  on  him ;  for  although 
to  the  last  smacking  more  or  less  of  the 
■^gent,"  and  at  present  favoring  a  certain 
brightness  of  vest  and  cravat,  mv  cousin  was 
a  fresh-looking,  handsome,  tallish  young  fel- 
low, with  a  nose  rather  hooked  and  turned  a 
little  on  one  side,  as  if  he  bad  been  accus- 
tomed to  fi^ht  bis  way  when  a  boy,  and  two 
such  twmklmff,  roguish  black  eyes,  as  con- 
tained a  world  of  mirth  and  good-humor  for 
the  world  of  care  outside  of  them.  He  was 
then  town-traveller  to  an  Edinburgh  merchant 
of  all-wares,  whom  he  had  ^ne  to  as  a  shop- 
boy  ;  be  was  now  on  a  visit  to  his  mother, 
having  arrived  only  half  an  hour  before ;  and 
next  day,  in  consequence  of  his  employer's 
sudden  death,  he  was  going  to  set  off  for 
London,  to  throw  himself  there  on  the  chance 
of  some  situation  or  other,  which  he  was 
merely  determined  to  get.  However,  with 
all  this  before  him,  he  was  as  merry  as  a  boy, 
jumped  up  for  the  kettle,  toasted  bread,  did 
all  sorts  of  thines,  and  in  the  meantime  was 
keeping  up  such  a  jovial,  frolicsome  flow  of 
burner,  as  at  last  made  the  party  almost  up- 
roarious; little  Jenny  Wooa,  the  dressmaker 
included,  whom  be  would  have  to  stay  to  tea, 
and  saw  her  home  afterwards. 

Next  morning  Cousin  Tom  just  looked  in 
at  our  house  to  see  his  uncle  and  aunt,  as 
well  as  to  get  me  to  help  him  in  carrying 
his  bae  to  the  coach  two  miles  off.  On  the 
way,  however,  without  appearing  gloomy  or 
depressed,  his  manner  was  changed;  he 
tallced  to  me  quite  confidentially  about  bis 
mother,  her  pride  in  him,  and  his  fondness 
for  her;  about  the  world,  which  to  him  was 
only  a  world  ai  ^  businesB ;"  what  I  should 


be,  and  what  he  was  going  to  do  himself- 
As  we  stood  waiting  for  the  coach,  **  Now," 
said  he,  "  Ned,  mind  you  and  stick  to  your 
lessons  while  you're  at  them,  and  I'll  make 
your  fortune!  Here's  a  shilling  for  you; 
give  mv  love  to  my  mother,  and  say  vou  saw 
me  off  There's  the  coach;  ffood-bye,and 
God  bless  you  !"  The  coach  rolled  up,  Tom 
handed  his  ba^  to  the  guard,  climbed  after  it 
with  an  *'  ail  right,"  and  I  stood  by  myself 
looking  afler  the  cloud  of  dust,  above  which 
the  hat  of  my  Cousin  Tom  was  conspicuous. 
A  week  or  two  after.  Aunt  Tytler  showed 
me  a  letter  from  him;  it  was  a  dashing, 
beautifully  sharp,  and  clear  band,  which  was 
always  in  my  eyes  the  model  of  commercial 
penmanship--fine  strokes  and  broad  ones 
alternately ;  it  doubtless  was  one  source  of 
his  success  in  life,  although  how  he  bad  con- 
trived to  form  it  in  the  middle  of  bis  "  rough- 
ing" apprenticeship,  I  don't  know.  This 
was  the  whole  of  the  epistle,  eenring  as  an 
example  of  his  private  style  of  correspond- 
ence :— 

"DBAmMoTHBR.— All's  welL   Gotagooj 

berth  with  pushing;  but  a  lucky  bit,  as  I 
think.  Address  to  Dutton  and  Co.,  Upper 
Thames  Street,  and  shall  write  you  with 
particulars.  Dear  mother,  yours  affection- 
ately—T.  T." 

He  was  now  with  a  first-rate  London 
house ;  but  as  postages  were  dear  then,  and 
as  Aunt  Tytler  went  away  to  live  in  Edin- 
burgh, we  neither  heard  nor  saw  anything 
of  our  cousin,  except  that  at  intervals,  just 
when  one  would  have  imagined  him  lost  or 
dead,  there  would  come  a  "  Times"  news- 
paper with  those  significant  initials  added  to 
the  address.  Sometimes  a  speech  or  an 
occurrence  would  be  marked  with  a  cross; 
or,  more  rarely,  a  little  note  could  be  picked 
out  of  an  obsbure  paragraph,  by  putting  to- 
gether the  scattered  letters  which  Cousin 
Tom  had  underdotted.  The  London  '<  Times" 
was  to  him  the  greatest  authority  on  all  sub- 
jects, only  less  worthy  of  perusal  than  that 
book  of  which  it  was  the  faithful  transcript 
— this  busy  world.  He  had  no  more  imagi- 
nation, Thomas  Tytler,  than  a  broomstick,  or 
less,  if  witches'  tales  be  true  of  broomsticks 
fancying  themselves  flying  horses,  and  thus 
doing  the  dbty  of  such  cattle;  accordingly» 
I  recollect  him  afterwards  trying  in  vain  to 
read  "  Oliver  Twist"  even,  which  he  never 
got  through  to  this  day.  But  all  of  us  had 
excessive  delight  in  spelling  out  his  news- 
paper epistles,  that  so  wonderrally  transmuted 
a  harangue  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's,  or  a  dry 
state  of  the  money  market,  into  his  own 
characteristic  news;  if  it  were  but  the  capi- 
tals of  ten  footmena'  advertisements  that 
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eenptfed  the  terartic  teDtence  which  was  a 
ftvorite  of  hia— «« AlPa  well--T.  T." 

Dofin^  thoee  years,  however,  many  were 
the  changes  that  took  place:  oar  own  child- 
ish boyhood  ran  np  to  yoath,  poor  Aunt  Ty  t- 
)er  was  dead  and  boned,  we  had  left  the 
country  Id  live  in  a  town,  and  the  printed 
missives  of  Cousin  Thomas,  by  coming  sud- 
denly from  ail^  soVts  of  places— Newcastle, 
Canterbury,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  Bath,  or  York, 
under  the  titles  of  «•  Courier,"  ••Herald,'* 
"Sun,"  ••Intelligencer,"  or  ••Mercury"— 
were  enoogh  to  indicate  that  he  had  taken 
to  the  great  road.  He  was  now  a  traveller 
on  a  large  scale,  with  some  wonderfbl  salary ; 
and  the  image  of  him,  driving  with  his  gig 
,  and  mare  •*  Nanny"  from  town  to  town, 
known  to  every  bagman  as  the  model  of  their 
eiass,  Travelling  Tom  Tytler,  whose  orders 
were  oiled  and  Whisked  out  of  the  most 
twisted  heart  by  dint  of  his  merry  smi!e*-all 
this  grew  so  palpably  out  upon  us,  even  in 
the  distance,  that  the  idea  of  a  commercial 
traveller  hajB  always,  a  sort  of  romantic, 
heroicd  association  to  my  mind,  which  rail- 
ways have  only  removedfinto  poetical  atmos- 
phere. 

Every  now  and  then  there  was  somebody 
turning  op  that  knew  Tom,  or  had  met  him, 
and  bad  heard  him  talk  with  pride  of  ••  my 
uncle,"  and  ••  my  old  mother,  poor  woman ;" 
of  all  cousins  he  was  par  excellence  *•  our 
cousin."  We  could  fancv  we  saw  him  at 
night  drawing  up  beside  the  inn-door,  throw- 
ing his  reins  to  the  ostlers,  natronizing  the 
landlord,  his  black  eye  twinlcling  roguishly 
upon  barmaids  and  cnambermai&;  dashing 
off  his  letters,  readmg  the  paper,  and  then 
enclosing  it  to  signify  his  whereabouts  to  the 
remainmg  friends  who  thought  about  him; 
then  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  jovial  bagmen 
irom  all  quarters,  for  all  sorts  of  goods,  who 
were  enjoying  themselves  over  their  tumblers 
ailer  a  hard  aay*s  rhetoric.  Then  he  would 
be  Tom  all  over,  from  the  slippers  to  the 
crown  of  his  head,  and  nobody  would  think 
of  calling  him  Mr.  Tytler  who  knew  him ; 
so  many  years,  indeed,  did  he  appear  as  mete 
Travelling  Tom,  that  we  felt  as  if  he  would 
never  be  anything  else;  a  homeless,  circu- 
lating kind  of  off>hand  fellow,  who  would 
never  be  able  to  bear  fixing  down,  and  would 
sigh  in  a  palace  after  the  commercial  roast- 
beeff  with  the  pint  of  port,  the  gig-apron, 
and  the  trotting  mare.  No  one  understood 
till  afterwards  bow  Tom  carried  the  serious 
idea  in  his  head,  a  secret  determination  to 
make  out  of  all  that  web  of  roads  and  calls 
a  certain  substantial  result,  and  work  up 
amidst  the  difficulties  of  wanting  capital  or 
patronage,  to  a  position  where  his  old  mother, 
if  she  could  have  known  it  from  her  grdve, 
would  be  prouder  to  own  him. 


At  length  we  h0rd  that  henceforth  our 
cousin  would  incluoe  the  north  tour  in  his 
peregrinations,  so  that  we  should  see  him 
again.  It  was  one  frosty  afternoon  of  Christ- 
mas«eve  that  ray  younger  brother  and  1  went 
down  to  meet  him  when  the  mail-coach 
should  come  in,  for  the  occasion  of  his  arrival 
had  kept  us  quite  excited  for  a  week  before- 
hand. In  rattled  the  coach  to  the  inn-door, 
the  horses  stood  witli  their  breath  smoking  in 
white  clouds  against  the  fog  under  the  lamp, 
all  sorts  of  wrapped  up  passengers  tumbled 
down  and  out  amongst  the  bustle;  but  we 
were  experienced  enough  to  look  up  to  the 
box-seat  beside  ths  driver,  where  we  ieh  our 
cousin  must  be.  A  tall,  stout  gentleman, 
accordin|rly,  was  the  first  to  jurup  off  from 
it ;  he  d)dn*t  much  resemble  my  recollection 
of  Cousin  Tom  in  his  mothers  parlor  i  but 
the  cock  of  his  jaunty  hat,  and  the  black 
eyes  visible  over  a  mass  of  neckerehiefi  and 
box-coats^  convinced  me  it  could  be  nobody 
else. 

••Are  you  my  Cousin  Thomas  1"  I  said,  as 
he  began  to  see  coolly  after  his  luggage,  like 
a  fiffure  whose  very  outline  induct  respect 
in  the  group  of  guard,  ostlers,  and  waiters. 

••Eh,  whatl"  said  he,  scarcely  turning 
round.  ••  I  donU  know,  but  1  believe  Via 
9omebody^»  Cousin  Thomas  after  all.  Y\\ 
have  a  look  at  you  presently,  my  boy." 

There  was  his  own  carpet-bag,  and  the 
house*s  eteen  baize  one,  and  a  travelling 
desk,  and  a  hamper  smacking  of  the  season  : 
out  of  which   last  emerged,  when  we  got 
home,  such  a  variety  of  ham,  and  salmon- 
kipper,  and  a  goose,  and  other  provisions,  all 
for  a  present  to  ••  my  aunt,^*  but,  besides,  for 
a  royal  Christmas  dinner,  at  which  Tom 
would  be  the  vital  spirit    Then  the  firm, 
though    selling   almost   everything,  called 
itself  a  brush -making  one ;  so  there  was  a 
brush  for  every  one  of  us,  from  the  head  of 
the  house  down  to  little  Bob  in  pinafores. 
Christmas  was  the  centre  of  the  year  to  our 
travelling  relative,  after  the  rest  of  it  had 
whirled  away  in  business  and  m  rushing  from 
place  to  place.    In  speech,  manner,  ideas, 
and  outward  man  he  had  turned  English  all 
over— quick,  bustling,  matter-of-fact;  hated 
the  slow,  cautious,  poking,  canny  ways  of 
Scotland,  where  they  keep  a  man  soft-sawd- 
ering  all  day  about  a  twopenny  order,  and 
said  at  the  end,  ••  They  would  see  about  it** 
What  a  connnoisseur  in    good    fare  he 
seemed,  too !    From  his  conversation  at  din- 
ner, you  would  have  thought  eating  and 
drinkmg  one  of  the  great  businesses  of  this 
world,  as  well  as  Dutton  and  Co.  themselves,, 
for  both  of  which  he  was  apparently  travel- 
ler ;  since  he  considered  it  one  of  the  triumphs 
of  art  to  get  anybody  to  take  a  hit  more» 
even  if  they  were  almost  at  the  last  gasp  of 
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repletioa  He  rubbed  hUiands  and  chuckled 
at  seeing  us  yoan^steratlt;  and  it  was  rich 
flbr  us  to  observe  himself  with  a  mouthful  of 
my  mother's  unequalled  plum-puddiirg;  how 
he  smacked  his  lips,  held  his  head  to  one 
side  as  if  thinkiiijjf  of  it,  and  made  his  black 
eyes  twinkle !  Most  of  this  was  talk  afid 
theory,  the  sole  ideal  field  in  which  our 
Cousin  Tom's  imagination  betrayed  itself; 
Btill,  what  with  treating  refractory  customers 
and  refreshing  in  inns,  he  had  grown  stout 
and  joUv-looking  for  the  prime  of  life ;  his 
forehead  bald ;  his  complexion  rubicund ;  his 
dark  eyes  full  of  fun,  but  knowing ;  a  pair 
of  rich  black  whiskers,  which  he  had  a  trick 
of  pulling  and  stroking ;  his  nose  as  if  it  had 
been  a  little  twisted :  he  was  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  most  dashing  men  of  his 
kind.  Nobody  would  have  taken  him  exter- 
nally for  a  Scotchman,  unless  one  had  known 
what  a  cool,  cautious,  long-headed  persever- 
ance he  bore  in  him,  had  seen  him  humoring 
the  points  of  a  S<>[>tch  tradesman  as  none 
but  a  Scotchman  could  have  done,  or  had 
been  present  when  he  relaxed  after  dinner 
over  a  botUe  of  wine,  spoke  broad  Scotch  in 
a  contemptuous,  laughable  sort  of  way,  and 
talked  of  ^  his  old  mother,  poor  woman !" 
Then  at  the  evening  Christmas  party  of 
young  folk?.  Cousin  Tom  was  all  alive, 
play^  at  forfeitSi  came  in  dressed  in  a  bon- 
net and  shawl,  twisting  his  features  so  that 
we  scarcely  knew  him,  and  told  stories  of 
the  road  that  made  us  all  shriek  with  laugh- 
ter, while  he  laughed  himself  till  the  tears 
ran  over  his  face.  Next  day,  however,  he 
was  all  business,  and  off  about  his  orders, 
which  were  so  few  in  our  town  as  to  be 
merely  a  pretext  for  giving  a  half-yearly  call 
to  us.  Before  leaving,  too,  he  gave  a  spice 
of  what  I  may  call  bid  inner  character  to 
myself. 

*'  How  old  are  you,  Ned,  my  boy  1"  said 
be. 

*•  Pifleen." 

*«  Why,  you  ought  to  be  keeping  books  by 
tbis  time.  Ain't  you  thought  of  beiag  any- 
thing yet1-*-to  do  fur  yourself ;  eh?  Don't 
you  remember  what  1  tdd  you  seven  years 
ago  and  more?" 

**  I  should  like  to  go  into  the  navy.  Cousin 
Thomas,"  replied  I. 

<«  The  navy !  Go  into  a  horse-bucket  and 
be  kicked,  you  young  fool,"  said  Cousin  Tom, 
Jookinsr  emphatic.  *'  Here,  now,  I'll  tell  you 
what  I  did.  When  my  father  died,  I  went, 
without  asking  anybody's  leave,  to  old  Bailie 
Jackson's  in  the  Lawnmarket,  and  ofibred 
myself  for  a  shopbo^.  I  was  a  little  fellow 
«f  ten,  and  the  batlie  wouldn't  hear  of  me, 
because  he  didn't  want  any  more  boys;  how- 
ever, I  stuck  about  the  place,  doing  every- 
thing  I  could,  and  coming  back  every  morning 


for  nothing,  till  the  old  man  took  a  ftney  to 
me,  went  to  my  mother,  and  bound  me  ap- 
prentice, though  the  poor  woman  tbouffht  it 
low,  and  wanted  me  to  stay  at  school.  Well, 
I  had  eight  pounds  for  the  first  ^ear,  and 
there  I  kept  close  at  it ;  went  a  mile  to  the 
shop  at  SIX  in  the  morning,  swept  it  oot, 
lighted  the  fire%  washed  out  bottles,  and  ran 
home  to  breakfast,  then  back  again  to  go 
errands.  Many  a  dirty  job  I  had  to  do,  and 
many  a  bloody  nose  I  got,  because  1  didn't 
like  to  do  more  than  my  own  share  of  'em, 
besides  fighting  in  ckises  for  my  basket ;  bat 
at  last  I  came  to  keep  books  now  and  then, 
as  I'd  made  up  mj  mind  to  have  agood  Ihuod, 
and  went  to  a  writing-master,  ana  practised 
arithmetic  in  spare  houiv;  then  I  was  clerk;  , 
and  at  twenty-one  I  was  town-and-coontry 
traveller.  Whv,  you  don't  know  you're  bom 
yet,  Ned!  Well,  when  the  old  bailie 
dropped  off,  what  did  I  do  ?  1  could  have 
got  on  in  the  old  way  no  doubt,  but  I  bad 
seen  somethinff,  and  ( took  it  into  my  head 
to  go  to  Londoo.  I  knew  nobody,  I  hadn't 
got  any  friends^  and' I  went  over  twenty 
houses  for  no  use.  At  last  I  came  to  a  first- 
rate  house^  in  a  sort  of  business  I  was  sure  I 
could  do  something  in,  if  I  once  got  the 
chance :  Dutton  and  Ca's  it  was.  I  walked 
up  straight  to  the  old  ^ntleman,  looked  him 
in  the  face,  and  told  him  what  I  wanted.  *  I 
don't  want  to  choose  my  place,'  said  I ;  « I'll 
do  anything.  I'll  begm  as  a  light-porter,  if 
you  like;  only  try  me!'  The  old  gentle- 
man looked  at  me  again ;  perhaps  he  liked 
me ;  but  he  put  me  in  the  warehouse.  There 
I  worked  up  to  be  traveller,  with  three  hund- 
red and  fifty  a  year,  as  I  am  just  now :  in  a 
few  years  more  it'll  be  five  hundred ;  and 

then But  you  don't  know  you're  alive, 

Ned !  I  wish  I  had  you,  Fd  make  a  man  of 
you !  I'd  make  you  work  like  a  trooper — 
clean  shoes,  do  anything  vou  were  told  with- 
out asking  about  it,  and  never  rest  while 
anybody  else  paid  for  you.  That's  my  bless- 
ing to  you  now,  my  boy  !" 

Afler  all  this,  at  the  climax  of  which 
my  cousin  got  somewhat  excited,  he  soon 
smoothed  down  again.  At  the  coach  be 
gave  me  half-a-crown,  and  said,  ^Now  re- 
member what  1  told  you,  Ned,  till  next  time ! 
If  you  don't,  hang  me,  but  I'll  give  you  a 
regular  wallopping  myself."  When  his  next 
two  visits  occurred,  however,  I  was  pretty 
far  ofl^  learning  the  same  lessons  Tom  had 
tried  to  teach  me,  in  a  better  way  than  he 
could  have  done — namely,  in  the  manner 
suited  to  one's  own  character.  But  it  was  a 
peculiarity  of  hi?,  that  from  his  want  of 
imagination  he  never  could  suppose  or  calcu- 
late for  the  differences  in  mental  constitution. 

The  first  time  1  saw  him  again  I  was  at 
college,  and  my  younger  brother,  by  his  in- 
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flaeDoe,  had  entered  into  that  commercia] 

3 there  which,  to  our  ooomd's  idea,  included 
1  real  life  and  buainesi,  the  rest  beiiiif  bat 
&ble8  or  artifice.    Hia  half-yearly  visit  to 
the  city  we  were  in  was  regular,  and,  as 
Ibrmerly,  an  occasion  looked  fi)rward  to  by 
ua     Vie  coald  count  upon  his  arrivinff  at 
the  London  Hotel  to  a  day ;  the  weelc  it 
lasted  was  just  a  succeesion  of  suppers  with 
Cousin  Tom,  who  delighted  in  seeing  his 
Younger  cousins  happy  at  night,  if  they  were 
QQsy  by  day.    On  the  Sunday  we  went  to 
church  together;  like  the  sovereign,  he  d* 
ways  went  to  the  established  church  of  the 
country  he  wae  in— the  most  out-and-out  of 
conservatives  was  Thomas  Tytler,  gjent-— 
and  would  have  supported  the  coostituticm 
in  Rome  or  Constantmople ;  fi>r  conservation 
was  necessary  to  **  business.'*    As  for  the 
theory  of  the  matter,  be  had  none,  but  pre> 
ferred  the  Church  of  £ni;land  ibr  its  not 
being  Scotch;  while  the  ^tch  service,  on 
the  other  band,  had  a  wonderful  efifect  on  the 
api>etita    Sunday,  indeed,  was  the  dav  on 
which  he  enjoyed  his  dmner;  the  laudlord 
and  his  head-waiter  brought  in  the  never- 
fiuline   roast-beef;   and  how  Cousin  Tom 
would  take  the  opportunity  of  peeping  under 
the  cover  while  they  were  absent  for  a  mo- 
ment about  the  other  dishes!    The  ffc- 
mercial-mom  was  forever  deserted  by  him 
now,  as  the  gig  and  mare  had  long  been,  and 
the  former  for  the  very  sufiicient  reason  that 
our  cousin  had  taken  a  wife ;  and  still  more 
remarkable  on  both  parts,  that  she  invariably 
travelled  with  him.    This  was  of  all  things 
that  which  he  might  have  been  expected  not 
to  do;  since  how  he  could  have  contrived  to 
cast  off  all  the  various  flames  of  his  dashing 
bachelor  life,  and  never  chuck  a  chamber- 
maid under  the  chin  again,  it  was  difficult  to 
imagine.    Yet  Tom  had  done  it,  the  sober 
element  in  him  prevailing  over  the  mere 
mercurial;  while,  at  the  same  time,  Mrs. 
Tjrtler,  on  a  first  acquaintance,  seemed  one 
of  the  least  likely  women  to  have  caught 
him  at  kst    If  he  ever  did  marry,  it  was 
thought  the  lady  would  be  some  rich,  smart 
fine  Londoner,  English  at  any  rate,  and  far 
too  fine  to  leave  her  drawing-room  if  the 
allowed  her  husband  to  travel ;  indeed,  the 
thing  was  unique  on  the  road,  and  somewhat 
invidious.    Mrs*  Tytler  was  quiet,  gentle, 
very    plain   in  her  dress,  not  remarkably 
pretty,  a  Scotchwoman,  and  she  had  no  monejr ; 
but  our  cousin  knew  his  card  in  this  as  in 
other  things,  and  all  we  wondered  at  eventu- 
ally was  the  sagacity  of  his  choice.    His 
wife  appeared  nude  for  a  relief  to  his  own 
humor,  spirits,  and  dashing  manner ;  she  had 
a  sort  of  instinct  as  to  his  weak  points,  and 
exquisite    tact  in  humoring   them:    while 
Cousin  Thomas  walked  up  and  down  Uie 


room  in  a  paasion,  or  was  cross  and  fretful* 
she  sat  quiet,  smiling,  or  saying  something 
now  and  then  till  he  came  round  again.  He 
consulted  her  on  all  questions  of  moment : 
her  advice,  Tom  said,  was  wonderful;  she 
aaw  into  a  customer,  and  knew  the  firm  bet- 
ter than  himself.  She  had  the  theory  and 
imagination  he  wanted,  and  meanwhile  had 
the  air  of  a  kind  of  portable  home  by  way 
of  preparation  for  a  stationary  one.  ^  Oh," 
he  would  say  all  of  a  sudden,  *'if  my  old 
mother  had  lieen  alive  and  seen  you,  Ann, 
how  yon  would  have  got  on  with  her!** 
Many  a  happy  eveninff  did  we  spend  with 
Cousin  Tom  and  his  wife  in  their  hotel ;  she 
sat  so  still,  talked  so  quietly,  and  in  such  a 
aoit,  liquid  voice,  entering  mto  all  one's  cha* 
factor  and  meeting  its  points,  that  I  always 
thought  if  I  were  in  distress,  or  had  a  ouarrel 
to  make  up  with  anybody,  I  should  like  to 
refer  it  to  Mtsl  Thomas  Tytler— she  would 
have  been  like  foiling^  snow  upon  it,  bringing 
peace  and  reoonciliatioii. 

Two  or  three  years  or  more  passed  thus, 
bringinff  the  travelling,  pair  as  punctually 
each  huf.  They  had  no  fiimily,  but  were 
more  congenial  and  happy  thui  ever.  In 
the  intemds  came  newspapers  from  all 
places,  with  the  fiimiliar  T.  T.  in  the  corner, 
sometimes  an  A.  before  it  for  Mr«.  Tytler. 
At  length  we  found  that  Cousin  Tom  was 
no  longer  to  extend  his  tours  so  far  north ; 
they  had  even  taken  a  neat  little  boose  in 
London  suburbs.  Mrs.  Tytler  ceased  to 
accompany  her  husband,  but  he  only  went 
out  for  a  month  or  two  at  a  time,  having  also 
set  up  the  gi^  again,  with  a  mare  as  like  the 
celebrated  '*  Nanny"  as  could  be  found.  This 
**  Nanny,"  bj[  the  way,  Tom*s  wife  would 
always  have  it,  had  been  some  old  flame  of 
his,  and  every  now  and  tlien  she  would  tor- 
ment hin^  about  it;  which  reminded  me  of 
my  cousin  in  his  mother's  parlor  with  litUe 
Jenny  Wood,  while  Aunt  Tytler  went  out 
with  the  ketUe ;  and  several  times  f  was  on 
the  point  of  alluding  to  it,  when  I  caught 
the  twinkle  of  Thomas's  one  eye,  with  a 
concentrated  wink  in  the  other,  warning  me 
not  to  do  it  Now,  however,  there  was  a 
sad  blank  with  us  at  evenr  Christmas;  but 
we  heard  of  their  snug  Uhristmases  in  the 
little  house  at  Bixton— could  picture  to  our^ 
selves  Cousin  Tom,  his  wife,  her  sister,  and 
a  few  friends,  sitting  before  the  fire  over  the 
bottle  of  prime  port  and  the  walnuts,  the 
servant  Mary,  the  Scotch  terrier  "  Tip,"  the 
gig  in  its  house,  the  mare  Nanny  looking 
round  in  her  stable  for  her  double  feed  at  the 
sound  of  Tom's  foot  At  Christmas  time 
there  invariably  came  to  us  such  a  bundle  of 
••Timeses,"  ••Punches,"  and  "Illustrated 
London  Newses,"  all  redolent  of  the  eeason, 
and  eiiow^ing  by  the  flourishing  **  T.  T."  and 
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**•  AWs  well,'*  bow  our  iavDrite  oounn's  vwy 
aoul  rejoiced  in  ChristtDas,  and  became  tben 
almost  poetical.  Next  there  came  a  list  oi 
members  df  the  **  Honorable  Ck)ii^&y  of 
Fishmonffen,**  to  which  he  had  been  elected, 
where  £e  name  of  Thomas  Tytler  was 
marked  with  two  crosses.  Finally,  we  were 
all  electrified  by  the  sodden  aiipearance  of  a 
circular,  headed  by  the  significant  words, 
"Button  and  Tytler,  Brushmakera,'*  without 
'  further  notice,  showing  that  our  Coosin  Tom 
had  become  a  partner  in  the  firm.  Old  Mr. 
Button  was  dead,  upon  which  Tom's  experi- 
ence, some  money  he  had  saved,  and  more 
lie  was  to  pay  out  of  his  income,  sufficed  to 
give  hhn  this  position :  he  said  it  was  owing 
to  Mrs.  Tytler,  and  I  believe  to  acwtain 
extent  he  must  have  been  right,  since  she 
was  just  the  sort  of  woman  to  confirm  and 
impej^the  inward  steadinesB  of  a  man  exter- 


ly  **fi^"  and  dashing,  and  overflowing 
with  bonhomie.  Cousin  Tom,  whose  hand 
some  stoutness  at  one  time  prophesied  omin- 
ously of  «<  blood  to  the  head,*'  left  off  porter, 
took  a  new  lease  of  his  life,  and  went  at  it 
like  a  head  in  the  firm.  His  senior  partner 
in  rank,  Mr.  Button  the  son,  was  the  verv 
contrast  of  him ;  a  young  Englishman,  cdd, 
distant,  but  gentlemanly,  and  standing  upon 
his  position  in  life,  with  a  youn^  and  pretty 
wife,  who  thouffht  no  more  of  the  business, 
probably,  than  Mrs.  Tytler  did  of  fiuibwn ; 
yet  they  all  worked  weU  together;  and 
Travelling  Tom,  of  roadside  celebrity,  with 
his  genial  manner  and  long  head,  was  only 
the  animating  spirit  of  die  house  in  his 
capacity  of  Thoroughgoing  Tytler. 

To  my  younger  Ivotber  m  commercial 
occupation  our  cousin  was  the  model  and 
idea,  at  a  revering  distance,  of  success  in 
life ;  even  privately,  on  some  little  trait  of 
his  seeming  to  transpire  involuntarily  in  her 
son,  our  mother  would  exclaim,  **So  like 
Thomas!"  London,  too,  with  the  youth, 
was  the  great  field  of  luck  as  well  as  exer- 
tion :  if  its  streets  were  not  paved  with  cold, 
yet  the  old  story  of  **  Whittinffton  andf  his 
Cat"  was  apparently  beioff  acted  over  again 
in  our  Cousin  Tom.  After  a  disagreement 
with  his  master,  our  young  man  in  his  first 
hufi"  set  off  for  that  mighty  battle-field  of  life 
in  the  cloud;  and  without  having  said  a 
word  to  any  one,  presented  himself  before 
his  cousin,  who  was  naturally  taken  rather 
back  at  having  his  own  history  imitated. 
His  being  a  relation  and  a  Scotchman  was 
the  very  bar  against  introduction  into  the 
house,  and  the  partner  would  be  sure  to  look 
coldly  upon  the  thing.  However,  a  domestic 
evening  with  the  quiet  partner  of  the  firm  of 
T.  and  T.  gave  a  more  feasible  aspect  to 
the  case,  the  woman's  spirit  bringing  into 
consideration  the  circumstances  of  a  youth 


immersed  at  once  amidst  the  troubled  sea  of 
London. 

**  Now,  Joe,"  said  his  Cunsin  Toin,  '•  I'll 
make  you  work:  you  mustn't  be  nice;  you 
shall  clean  shoes  and  scrub  the  floors  if 
you're  wanted  to !  and  we'll  put  you  into  the 
warehouse."  This  was  Cousin  Tom's  way 
of  frightening  people  with  the  wcn^  that 
the  ^tter  mignt  seem  agreeable :  but  his 
bark  was  always  worse  than  his  bite ;  and 
after  dinner,  when  bis  cousin  was  left  in  the 
counting-house,  he  came  down  once  or  twice 
at  first  with  something  nice  in  his  hand, 
which  be  made  Joe  t&e  behind  the  door. 
My  brother  was  one  of  the  tall  -specimens 
of  the  north,  a  **  well-growd  un,"  as  his  cousin 
phrased  it;  and  it  was  his  delight  to  show 
him  off  at  home  for  his  Scotch  cousin,  the 
smallest  of  his  ftmily,  whose  common  tongue 
was  Gaelic,  and  who  had  left  his  kilt  in  his 
own  country. 

^^Joe,"  he  would  say  to  him,  *' you're  a 
good-looking  fellow  now :  there's  a  tinman's 
daughter  over  the  way,  with  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  I'm  sure  she  oasts  sheep's 
eyes  at  you !  CouldnH  you  make  up  to  her, 
and  astonish  your  mother  yet— eh  !" 

Then  be  would  rub  his  hands,  and  laugh 
till  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks,  at  the 
thAght  of  Joe's  making  such  a  quick  step 
of  it,  and  going  home  in  his  carriage. 

Cousin  Tom's  friends  in  the  ward  at  length 
made  him  a  common  councilman ;  and  he 
just  peeped  in  at  the  counting-house  door 
with  nis  blue  silk  robes  on,  edged  with  fur, 
merely  to  see  of  coarse  if  all  was  right,  the 
day  he  went  to  be  presented  to  the  queen, 
and  kiss  her  hand.  At  night  he  said  chuck- 
ling to  his  wife  and  Joe,  **  What  would  my 
poor  mother  say  if  she  saw  me !"— then  the 
tears  stood  in  his  eyes.  Again,  it  was  his 
strict  rule  fix  Mrs.  Tytler  to  write  every  day 
when  he  was  absent  on  an  occasMoal  jour- 
ney, which  one  day  when  he  was  at  Brighton 
^e  had  apparently  omitted  to  da  Ckiusin 
Tom  took  rail  immediately,  arrived  at  the 
street  door  at  home ;  he  let  himself  in,  took 
off  his  boots,  and  crept  cautiously  up  stairs. 

"Where's  Mrs.  Tytler,  Maryl"  said  he, 
in  a  whisper  to  the  servant  *'  Is  she  con- 
fined to  her  room  1" 

The  girl  informed  him  that  she  was  quite 
well ;  but  on  the  discovery  that  the  letter 
had  not  been  posted  in  time,  how  he  did  blow 
up  the  unfortunate  culprit!  Afler  which, 
ordering  her  not  to  mention  his  return,  off  he 
posted  back  to  Brighton  again.  This  was 
our  coosin  in  his  tlioughtful  or  Tytler  cha- 
racter, so  curiously  alternating  with  the  com- 
mon Tom-like  one. 

Happiness  and  good- humor  to  the  end  rest 
at  our  Cousin  Tom's  fireside,  albeit  adorned 
by  DO  heirs,  who  would  probably  degenerate. 
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WHb  his  qaiet  wife,  her  still  quieter  maiden 
sister,  and  a  few  friends,  their  circle  is  com* 
plete.  If  he  shoold  ever  come  to  be  lord 
mayor  of  LoodoD,  and  his  wife  lady  mayor- 
ess, one  might  suggest  a  motto  for  them,  at 
which  Cousin  Tom  once  laughed  till  his 
Bides  were  sore;  namely,  A.  T.  T.  O.  T.  T., 
bemg  their  matrimonial  initials  linked  pos- 
sessively  to  those  of  their  own  commercial 
fom,  and  at  the  same  time  signifying,  «*  At 
the  top  of  the  tree.**  Then  be  would  die  an 
alderman  that  has  **  pasFod  the  chair  ;*'  but 
at  any  rate,  on  his  monument  might  appro- 
priately be  inscribed  nothing  more  than  his 
ftTorile  epistolary  form, «« All's  welL— T.  T." 


THOUGHTS  BY  THE  SEA  SHORE. 

BT  BBT.  J.  B.  BOOKWBUk 

Tbb  neat  and  usually  quiet  village  of  Cape 
Island,  once  the  unfrequented  ab^e  of  tne 
few  fcmilies  connected  with  the  Pilots  of 
Delaware  Bay,  has  now  become  the  summer 
resort  of  thousands  who  are  flying  from  the 
heat  and  malaria  of  the  city.  It  lies  about 
two  miles  north  of  the  point,  where  the  Bay 
opens  into  the  Ocean.  The  surges  of  the 
Atlantic  thunder  and  dash  upon  its  broad 
beach  of  white  sand,  and  rude  breakers  prac- 
tice their  wildest  ^mbols  as  they  roll  in 
upon  the  shore,  and  m  their  hoarse  murmurs 
speak  of  Him,  whose  way  is  in  the  sea. 

Commend  me  to  this  spot  of  all  othere,  as 
the  means  of  restoring  the  exhausted  ener- 
gies of  body  and  of  mind.  What  music  in 
the  'deep  bass  of  nature's  anthem'  as  the 
winds  and  the  waves  mingle  their  voices  to- 
gether! What  health  in  the  fresh  breeze 
uat  curls  the  billows  of  ocean!  What 
strenp^th  for  the  system  in  that  surf  as  it  rears 
itselffor  its  last  efibrt ;  and  piling  up  its  dark 
waters,  lifts  above  them  its  white  crest  glit- 
tering in  the  sunlight,  and  then  dies  upon  the 
shore !    Look  out  upon  that  trackless  ocean, 

•  That  florioos  mirror,  where  the  Alnif hty'e  turn 
Olaiiee  itself  in  lempeets,' 

and  think  of  Him  'who  cave  the  sea  its  bounds, 
and  *  who  measureth  those  waters  in  the  hol- 
low of  his  hands.'  Never  seem  the  follies 
and  dissipation  of  (ashionable  resorts  more 
inappiopriate  than  here,  where  every  ^oiee 
proclaims  the  power  and  majesty  of  Jehovah, 
and  calls  us  to  contemplate  bis  grandeur  and 
glory. 

Through  how  manv  ages  has  that  ocean 
rolled  in  its  might  {  The  storm  sweeps  over 
it,  yet  it  ie  unchanged.  Time  has  been  busy, 
yet,  though  the  marble  monument  and  the 
impregnable  fortress  have  crumbled  beneath 
his  touch,  the  sea  bears  no  trace  of  age  or 
decay.    The  Indian  stood  here,  and  heud  in 


this  ceaseiesB  roar  the  voice  of  the  Great 
Spirit,  and  passed  away  like  a  dream.  These 
happy  groQps,  now  foil  of  life,  and  buoyant 
with  hope  and  joy,  will  fall  before  the  de- 
stroyer. And  others  will  take  their  places, 
and  gaze  upon  this  glorious  scene,  and  die. 
Yet  these  dark  and  fothomless  waters  will 
swell  and  flow,  and  these  wild  biliowB  sing 
their  requiem  over  the  dead. 

Far  out  upon  the  deep,  are  the  lessening 
sails  of  a  gallant  ship,  soon  to  vanish  fW>ra 
our  sight  How  many  anjckxis  thoughts  ao- 
oompany  her,  and  what  earnest  prayers  ae« 
eend  Ihr  her  safh  return.  How  many  wives 
and  mothers  will  watch  each  gathering  cloudy 
and  as  they  hear  the  howling  of  the  tempest, 
will  thmk  of  loved  ones  ikr  out  at  sea,  and 
tremUe,  end  fear,  and  watch  for  the  hour 
which  shall  restore  them  to  their  kindred 
and  home.  Shall  not  the  Christian  when  he 
prays,  remember  oftener  **  those  who  do  boe- 
mess  upon  the  great  waters." 

Yonder  lies  a  wreck  fast  bedded  in  the 
sand.  The  waves  play  madly  and  f^ly 
around  it,  and  on  its  huge  timbers,  the  sea  has 
hung  its  green  mantle  of  weeds  and  slime. 
Had  that  desolate  ruin  a  tongue,— what  an 
eventfhl  story  might  it  tell.  With  what  care 
and  expense,  were  the  materials  brought  to- 
gether of  which  it  was  built 

How  nobly  the  statelv  vessel  glided  into  her 
destined  element,  amid  the  cheers  of  a  thou* 
sand  witnesses.  Again  and  again  she  cross- 
ed the  ocean  in  safbty,  and  once  more  she 
was  made  ready,  and  her  wings  were  out- 
strstched  for  the  long  flight  Her  broad 
white  sails  kissed  the  freshening  breese,  and 
like  "a  thing  of  lifb,"  she  epA  across  the 
watersL  Many  an  eye,  wet  with  the  tear  of 
parting,  wmtclied  her  receding  form  until  the 
last  sail  sunk  beneath  the  horiion.  Days 
and  nights  passed  away,  and  the  brave  bearta 
within  dreamt  of  the  nomes  and  friends  they 
had  left  behind  them.  The  landsman  reposed 
in  peace  upon  his  pillow,  and  as  the  voice  of 
the  slorm  nowled  bv  his  casement,  felt  only 
a  pleanng  sense  or  hie  own  security.  On- 
ward the  tempest  swept  in  its  work  of  ruin, 
and  that  noble  structure,  which  had  for  years 
braved  the  perils  of  ocean,  feh  its  power  and 
fled  before  its  fury.  Who  can  describe  the 
horrors  of  that  scene—the  darkness  that  set- 
tled like  a  pall  over  the  waters— the  anzietv 
depleted  on  every  fkce,  wan  and  worn  with 
the  watchings  of  the  night— the  strange  and 
unearthly  moaning  of  the  wind  as  it  swept 
through  the  rigging,  and  which,  when  once 
heard,  can  never  oe  fbrgotten— the  awful 
thunder  of  the  surf  as  it  lashed  the  shore— 
the  sickening  motwn  of  the  staggered  vessel, 
as  wave  after  wave  beat  upon  it — the  groan* 
ing  of  the  huge  timbers  as  they  yielded  to  the 
superhuman  power  of  the  tempest  and  abate 
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ail,  the  imrful  crash  which  at  last  annoanced 
her  fate,  and  cast  forth  those  who  had  trusted 
to  her  to  battle  with  the  nging  sea,  either  to 
find  a  watery  grare,  or,  bruised  and  breath- 
less, to  reach  the  shore. 

The  tempest  has  accomplished  its  work ; 
the  waters  are  lolled  to  rest ;  the  moon  looks 
forth  in  beauty,  and  a  ragged  and  shapeless 
wreck  is  cast  upon  the  &»ch  to  tell  its  sad 
and  impressive  story-— and  in  mute  and  voice- 
less eloquence  to  bid  us  remember  the  sailor. 

Alas !  is  there  no  counterpart  to  all  this  in 
the  moral  and  social  world  I  and  are  we  not 
reminded,  in  the  appliances  of  fashion  and 
dissipation  which  we  see  around  us,  that 
many  whose  lives  commenced  with  the  &ir- 
est  promise,  and  on  whom  the  fondest  hopes 
centre,  will  make  shipwreck  of  character  and 
soul,  and,  like  this  broken  and  stranded  ves- 
sel, become  beacons  to  warn  life's  voyager  of 
the  dangers  which  beset  him  ?  Oh  that  these 
happy  groups  who  pass  and  gase  upon  this 
scene,  might  obtain  that  hope  which  will  be 
an  anchor  to  the  soul.  With  Christ  for  their 
Pilot  and  friend,  they  may  smile  and  sing 
while  they  view  the  gathering  clouds,  assured 
that  his  voice  the  winds  and  sea  obey. 

It  is  evening.  The  quiet  stara  look  forth 
from  their  hiding-places,  and  the  wild  break- 
ers, lighted  op  with  phosphorent  flashes,  roil 
in  like  waves  of  fire  upon  the  shore.  Far 
over  the  waters  shines  the  bright  light  of 
that  faithful  sentinel  which,  amidst  stonA  and 
darkness,  stands  to  keep  watch  for  the  sailor. 
So  shines  the  Lamp  of  life  over  life's  troub- 
led ocean,  and  he  who  looks  towards  it  shall 
find  safety  and  peace. 

Night  hath  settled  upon  the  sea,  and  the 
thoughts  undisturbed  turn  upward  to  Him 
who  rolls  the  stara  in  their  course.  Who 
can  stand  and  gasce  upon  this  scene,  and  feel 
no  emotions  of  love  and  gratitude  to  him  who 
hath  'spread  out  the  Heavens  as  a  tent  to 
dwell  under.'  Oh  thou  whose  heart  hath  in- 
clined thee  to  say,  *  There  is  no  God,'  tell 
me  by  what  power  those  watera  roll,  and  who 
'gave  the  sea  its  bounds;'  look  out  upon 
that  glorious  throne  of  the  Invisible ;'  seest 
thou  no  God  in  all  this?  Leamest  thou  no 
lesson  of  thine  insignificance,  and  of  His 
greatness  and  glory  I  Feelest  thou  no  desire 
to  'acquaint  thywlf  with  Him  and  be  at 
peace  V  That  mighty  ocean,  whose  surges 
aro  breaking  at  thy  feet,  is  his  workmanship, 
and  obeys  bis  voice.  Its  boundless  expanse 
is  but  a  faint  image  of  his  Infinitude  and 
Eternity.  Its  waters  shall  at  length  be  dried 
up,  and  there  shall  be  no  more  sea.  But  thy 
Maker  shall  live  unchanged  and  eternal,  and 
thou  too  hast  his  image  stamped  upon  thy 
soul,  ^nd  art  immortal.  The  earth  and  the 
heavens  shall  flee  away  before  his  face,  and 
all  things  dissolved,  but  thou  shalt  live,  and 


thy  soul  be  fresh  as  in  the  morning  of  thy 
existence.  Csnst  thou  doubt,  when  every 
voice  that  meets  thine  ear  proclaims  the 
power  and  glory  of  thy  God?  Wilt  thou  not 
join  in  the  chorus  of  praise  which  those  winds 
and  waters  are  singing?  Let  these  wild  ele- 
ments instruct  thee,  and  let  thy  heart,  sub- 
dued and  penitent,  look  to  him  in  faith  and 
love,  who,  though  infinite  in  majesty  and 
might,  will  abide  in  the  heart  of  the  humble 
and  contrite  sinner  who  trembleth  at  his 
word. 


THE     LOCUST. 

The  locust  is  a  species  of  the  grasshopper, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  scourges  of  the  land. 
The  eighth  plague  upon  Phasoah  was  in 
the  form  of  locusts,  and  it  was  then  believed 
to  be  a  divine  judgment.  In  £!gypt,  they 
are  represented  hy.  historians  and  sacred  wri- 
terd  to  have  collected  in  immense  clouds  or 
swarms,  so  much  so  as  to  completely  darken 
the  sun.  In  873,  in  Germany,  clouds  of  lo- 
custs came  from  the  east  and  continued  to 
darken  the  sun  for  the  space  of  two  months ; 
and  in  one  hour  would  consume  every  green 
thing  on  a  hundred  acres  of  land ;  and  when 
driven  back  into  the  sea  bv  the  wind,  the^ 
occasioned  a  dreadful  pestilence,  from  their 
decomposition. 

The  heathen  viewed  this  plague,  also,  as  a 
judgment  sent  b^  God,  upon  this  people. 
Pliny  says,  "This  plague  is  considered  a 
manifestation  of  the  wrath  of  the  gods;  by 
their  number,  they  darken  the  sun,  and  na- 
tions view  them  with  anxious  surprise ;  their 
strength  is  unfailing,  so  that  they  cross  oceans, 
and  pervade  immense  tracts  of  land.  They 
cover  the  harvests  with  dreadful  clouds;  their 
very  touch  destroying  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
and  their  bite  utterly  consuming  everything." 

VoLNT  represents  the  locust  to  be  the  most 
destructive  of  all  destroying  insects.  Wher- 
ever the  locust  made  ravages  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  it  appeared  like  as  though  a  fire  had 
overspread  the  whole  land,  searing  the  leaves 
and  limbs  of  all  the  trees,  and  the  roar  of 
their  flying  was  as  the  roar  of  a  great  fire. 

So  destructive  were  these  insects  that  the 
inhabitants  were  obliged  to  dig  great  pits  or 
treniihes  in  their  garaens  and  f^lds,  which 
they  filled  with  water,  or  would  heap  up 
thereto,  heath,  stubble,  brush,  &c.,of  a  com- 
bustible nature,  which  they  fired  at  the  ap- 
proach of  locust.  But  thrse  means  proved 
abortive,  jfor  the  trenches  were  quickly  JUled, 
and  the  firet  extinguished  by  innumerMe 


Some  species  of  the  locust  were  eaten  in 
ancient  times  by  the  people  of  Eastern  coun- 
tries, and  were  considered  a  great  delicacy. 
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The  modes  of  oookio;  them  were  as  follows: 
—After  tearing  off  the  legs  and  wings  and 
taking  out  the  entrails,  they  would  stick 
them  in  long  rows  apoa  wooden  apita,  roast 
them  at  the  firOt  and  then  proceed  to  eat 
them. 

Sometimes  they  would  cook  them  in  oil ; 
or  polveriae  them,  and  make  bread  of  the 
meal.  The  Bedouins  were  in  the  habit  of 
packing  them  in  aalt  which  afterwards  they 
would  carry  with  them  in  their  leather  knap- 
sacks. From  these  they  wouki  eat  slices  as 
tiiey  needed  them.  And  is  it  not  singular 
thai  e?eo  learned  men  should  heaitate  to 
voderstand  these  passages  about  the  locust, 
when  it  is  so  conclusively  proven,  both  by 
the  teachings  of  the  prophets,  and  the  sacred 
writers  andbistorians.  The  orientalists  were 
no  doubt  well  satisfied  that  the  locust  was  a 
delicious  food,  for  they  are  represented  aa 
having  taken  them  to  market  in  all  the  cities 
of  Arabia;  and  upon  Mount  Sumara  they 
were  aeen  gathering  them  into  large  neks, 

A  traveller  speaks  of  having  requested  one 
of  the  inhabitants  to  eat  some  of  the  locusts 
in  his  presence.  The  Arab  therefore  threw 
some  upon  the  live  coala,  and  after  they  were 
roasted  sufficiently,  he  devoured  them  greedi- 
ly- 

In  the  book  of  Revelations,  we  have  a  Ute* 
ral  description  cf  the  symbolical  kxust, 
which  gives  us  a  terrific  impression  of  their 
power,  and  which  is  curiously  illustrated  by 
a  passage  from  an  eastern  traveler.  **An 
Arab  from  Bagded,"  says  he,  '*  compared  the 
head  of  the  locust  to  that  of  the  horse;  iu 
breast  to  that  of  the  lion ;  its  body  to  that  of 
the  serpent;  its  tail  to  that  of  the  scorpion," 
and  so  of  other  parts. 

Thus  it  is  conclusive  that  the  locust  was 
originally  an  inhabitant  of  the  East ;  and  was 
a  judgment  bflicted  by  God  upon  the  Egyp- 
tians. From  the  power  and  immense  strength 
of  this  insect,  it  was  easy  for  them  to  cross  the 
great  deep.  Though  they  are  believed  to  be 
a  plague  m  our  own  country,  they  are  not  a 
eomparison  with  those  of  ancient  time.  The 
locnat  is  found  in  great  quantities  where  the 
trees  are  the  most  abundant,  and  from  the 
tree  the  locust  Isys  or  drops  its  eggs,  which 
penetrate  the  ground,  and  there  Tie  buried 
and  concealed  for  a  number  of  vears,  when 
they  are  hatched  into  the  grub^and  make 
their  periodical  return.  The  number  of  years 
is  reckoned  at  seventeen ;  however,  it  is  un- 
settled, (except  as  to  certain  regions)  as  they 
are  found  in  some  countries  almost  every 
year* 


Kmowlbms,  when  only  in 
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THE  NEW  COSTUME. 
Tax  newspapers  and  periodicals  generally 
are  discussing  the  question  as  to  the  propriety 
of  introducing  a  new  kind  of  dress  for  the 
females  of  our  country.  For  ourselves,  we 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  any  of  our  busi- 
ness, or  the  business  of  any  other  man,  to 
attempt  to  regulate  the  dresses  of  the  ladies. 
They  axe  probably  able  to  attend  to  this  mat- 
ter themselves.  If  they  choose  to  wear  the 
breeches  in  reality,  we  do  not  know  that  it 
will  make  much  difference  to  mankind ;  for, 
according  to  some  ill-natured  bachelor  kind 
of  folks,  they  already  do  so  virtually.  We 
do  hope,  however,  that  they  will  not  carry 
the  joke  so  fiu*  aa  to  compel  us  to  assume  the 
petticoats. 

But  did  it  ever  occur  to  our  readers  to 
inquire  into  the  character  or  motives  of 
those  who  wish  to  be  known  as  leadiog 
«  Reformers'*  of  the  present  day  1  The  men, 
it  will  be  found,  are  of  that  peculiar  clan 
known  as  «*  Free  Thinkera"  They  are  op- 
posed  to  the  bible,  and  the  religion  and 
precepts  of  the  bible.  They  are  in  fovor  of 
the  largest  kind  of  «' liberty,"  «« liberalism,** 
and  **  libertinism,"  for  thenuelvet.  But, 
like  all  other  bigots,  they  conceive  them- 
selves only  right,  and  all  others  wrong. 
Hence,  they  exercise  their  freedom  to  its  foil 
extent  in  branding  all  those  who  are  in  fiivor 
of  a  high  morality,  religion,  the  bible,  and 
chnrchesk  or  in  any  other  way  difier  from 
them,  as  fools,  knaves,  hypocrite^  and  other 
choice  epithets.  We  need  only  refor  to  such 
as  Garrettson,  the  white  negro,  his  saUe 
friend  and  ally,  Douglass,  and  George  Thomp* 
son,  the  Englishman.  Among  the  women 
stand  out  prominently  Fanny  Wright  that 
was,  and  Mrs.  Dudevaot,  (we  believe  this  is 
tlie  name,}  better  known  as  George  Sand, 
and  whose  social  position  in  society,  as  well 
as  her  writings,  will  not  bear  much  scrutiny, 
when  examined  by  the  rules  of  common  nx>- 
rality. 

These  are  the  kind  of  men  and  women 
who  put  themselves  forward  in  getting  up 
^  Women's  Conventiona,"  and  agitating  the 
question  of  ^Women's  Rights,"  and  enter 
into  all  the  follies  of  the  day,  such  as  the 
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uooooditional  and  immediate  aboUtioa  of 
daveiy  from  among  those  with  whom  they 
have  no  busineas  to  interfere  m  this  matter ; 
dinoltttionof  the  anion,  agrarianiam,  &c»,  dtc. 
If  the  females  of  our  country  know  when 
they  are  vrell  off,  they  will  tarn  a  deaf  ear 
to  all  these  **  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,*' 
and  give  themselves  up  to  their  own  proper 
spheres  and  duties.  They  will  have  enough 
to  do  if  they  attend  to  these  properly.  We 
can't  endure  a  **  man-woman ;"  but  a  ■*  wo> 
manly  woman,"  with  womanly  thoughts,  feel- 
ings, impulses,  and  pursuits,  is,  if  not  the 
noblest  work  of  God,  so  near  it  that  she 
cannot  be  separated  from  it 

On  this  sabject  a  contemporary  remarks : 
— M  Much  has  been  said  in  tbe  public  papers 
lately  of  the  attempt  of  some  crazy  poetesses 
•nd  fanatical  women  of  Boston  and  western 
New  York,  (the  seat  of  all  that  is  outre  in 
fiishion  or  politics,)  aided  by  a  few  equally 
erratic  editors,  to  mtroduce  the  oriental  style 
of  dress  for  females.  If  successful,  it  should 
be  fbUowed  up  by  another,  bat  oompalsoiy 
custom,  borrowed  from  the  same  quarter, — 
the  almost  total  confinement  of  women  to 
their  dwellings,  or  the  permission  to  appear 
in  the  public  streets  covered  with  a  veil,  "so 
thick  as  to  be  impenetrable  to  the  gaze  of 
the  ^vulgar  men" — ^thus,  perhaps,  the  fiiir 
sex,  who  generally  are  so  fond  of  being  ad- 
mired both  at  home  and  abroad,  would  be 
content  to  return  to  their  present  tasteful 
and  appropriate  garments. 

We  do  not  know  who  the  ^'Bkramers" 
are;  but  suppoee  they  consider  themselves 
of  some  consequence,  judging  from  the  fol- 
bwing  account  of  the  way  in  which  they 
exhibit  themselves. 

The  Boeton  Transcript  of  a  late  dale  says: 
--.«« 2^  BUxnnen  were  out  yesterday  in 
force.  Mrs.  Bloomer,  in  blue,  long  flowing 
ringlets,  gipsy  hat,  rouged  cheelu,  gaiter 
boots;  Miss  boomer,  do.,  do.,  do.,  da ;  the 
little  Bloomers,  all  do.  Mr.  Bloomer  made 
his  appearance  for  the  first  time  in  Washing- 
ton street  yesterday  aflemoon,  attracting  the 
notice  of  all,  entirely  eclipsing  the  female 
members  of  his  family  who  were  in  the  street 
at  the  same  time.  His  suit  was  a  black  hat 
worn  iaantUy  on  the  left  of  the  perpendicu- 
lar; light  summer  cravat,  standing  dickey, 
dark  checked  Marseilles  vest,  frock  coatee, 
skirt  very  short,  Turkish  pants,  htrge  check, 
fieontgathered  with  pleats,  very  fnll  in  the 


lega^  and  gatheted  round  the  ankle  to  a  close 
fit,  black  gaiter  boots,  small  walking-stick, 
with  the  top  in  his  mouth.  It  was  acknow- 
ledged by  all  that  he  was  tAe  flum,  and  he 
was  congratulated  accordingly.  As  he  passed 
tbe  head  of  Franklin  street,  a  recently  re- 
turned Galifomian  tendered  him  Ats  to,  in 
the  true  Eldorado  style;  but  he  took  no  no> 
tice  of  tbe  ofiler,  and  passed  by  on  the  other 
side.    Afn  Bloomer  is  the  man  after  all.    ^ 


We  ore  •  UtOe  afraid  (says  the  Kaickeiw 
bocker)  that  the  following  is  intended  as  a 
**  hard  hit"  at  some  of  the  aioreultnpfeibnfr> 
era  of  these  latter  days : 

**  How  well  it  is  Uie  sun  and  moon 

Are  placed  so  very  high. 
Thai  no  preBamiRg  man  can  reach 

To  pluck  them  from  the  sky ! 

**  If  'twere  not  so,  I  do  belies 

That  some  reforming  ass 
Would  soon  attempt  to  take  them  down» 

To  light  die  world  with  oab  !" 


DANIEL  WEBSTER, 

DAntKL  Websteb,  in  his  speech  at  Bof- 
fhlo,  tells  a  good  story  at  the  expense  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

•*  I  was  in  England,  and  when  I  was  there, 
it  was  asked  me  if  I  did  not  come  ftom  New 
York.  (Great  laughter.)  I  told  them  my 
wife  came  fhxn  New  York — (continued 
lau?hte|0— that  is  something.  (Great  laugh- 
ter.) Well,  gentlemen,  I  mid  the  honor  one 
day  to  be  invited  to  a  State  dinner  by  tiie 
Lord  Mayor  of  London.  He  was  a  portly 
and  corpulent  gentleman-— (laughter)— he 
had  a  big  wig  on  his  head,  all  powdered  and 
riUioned  down  behind,  and  I  nad  the  honor 
to  sit  between  him  and  the  Lady  Mayoress; 
and  there  were  three  hundred  guests,  with 
all  the  luxuries  and  gorgeousneas  of  the 
liord  Mayor's  dinner.  By  and  by,  in  the 
course  of  the  proceedings,  his  lordship  thought 
proper,  soon  after  the  cloth  was  removed,  to 
take  notice  of  his  American  guest  He 
seemed  not  to  know  who  I  was.  He  knew 
I  was  a  Senator;  but  of  the  United  States 
he  seemed  to  have  but  little  idea  of  any 
place  but  New  York.  (Laughter.)  He 
arose :-**Gentiemen,' said  be,  'I  give  yoa 
the  health  of  Mr.  Webster,  a  member  of  the 
upper  Senate  of  New  York.'  (Great  out- 
burst of  lauj^ter.)  Well,  gentiemen,  it 
was  a  great  honor  to  be  a  member  of  any 
Senate  of  New  York,  but  if  there  was  an 
upper  Senate,  to  be  a  member  of  that  would 
be  a  great  honor  indeed^  (Tremendous 
laughter.) 


OimBIIT  STSHTS. 
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INSANITY  FROM  THWARTED  LOVE. 

A  TouNa  man  named  Gregory,  who  was 
sent  up  on  the  ateamer  Buckeye  from  the 
South,  to  enter  a  novitiate  fbr  the  priesthood, 
at  Bardstown,  gave  evident  symptoms  of 
derangement  on  the  passage  up^  which 
caused  him  to  be  put  m  restraint  After- 
wards, as  the  boat  was  coming  through  the 
canal,  he  was  released,  and  very  soon  after, 
made  a  violent  assault  on  the  steward  of  the 
boat,  knocking  him  down,  and  aasaalting 
other&  He  was  instantly  taken  in  han^ 
and  confined  again. 

We  learn  QuX  he  had  been  intended  by 
his  father  for  the  life  of  celibacy  requisite  for 
the  priesthood,  but  had  become  violently 
enamored  of,  and  attached  to,  a  young  lady, 
who  returned  the  passion.  Parental  aathor- 
ity  interposed,  and  the  **  course  of  true  love** 
was  interrupted  by  his  being  sent  from  home 
to  enter  upon  his  religious  exercisesL  The 
stroke  wab  too  much  for  his  ardent  and  loo 
susceptible  heart,  and  hi^  brain  maddened  to 
such  adc^e  as  to  overthrow  his  reason,  and 
render  him  a  furious  maniac 

We  understood  that  he  brought  letters  to 
a  respectable  house  in  this  city,  to  which  the 
captaon  would  apply  to  take  care  of  him ; 
otherwise,  to  obtam  a  permit  for  him  at  the 
Marine  Hospital,  till  he  is  restored  to  reason, 
or  is  attended  to  by  his  friends.— Louuvtife 
Democrat. 


eaaroination  being  enttrriy  in  their  favor, 
the  public  prosecutor  deckred  there  were  not 
sufficient  grounds  for  continuing  the  pro* 
ceedings.  The  correspondent  adds  that  the 
police,  in  virtue  cf  the  discretionary  power 
with  which  it  is  invested,  has  coiidemned 
Count  Gnicciaidini  and  his  associates  to  six 
moathi^  exile  in  the  province  of  Vdterra. 

Abtidotb  agal^st  Pouon. — ^Hundreds  of 
lives  might  have  been  saved  by  a  knowledge 
of  this  simple  receipt  A  large  tearspoooml 
of  made  mustard  mixed  in  a  tumbler  of  warm 
water,  and  swallowed  as  soon  as  possible ;  it 
acts  as  an  instant  emetic,  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  remove  all  that  is  lodged  in  the  stomach. 

EXTRAORDINARY   FIDEUTY  OF  A 
SLAVE. 

A  MAH-fsnTAirr  named  Emanuel  Boykin, 
belonging  to  Messrs.  Ferguson  &  Milhado, 
of  I^riblk,  entered  on  ooard  the  frigate 
Brandywine  as  Captain's  steward,  on  her 
departure  from  that  port  fbr  the  Brazil  sta- 
tion, having  the  permission  of  his  owners  to 
appropriate  a  portion  of  his  pay  during  the 
cruise  to  the  purchase  of  his  freedom.  Pre- 
vious to  saihng  he  left  his  allotment  ticket 
with  the  Navy  Agent,  with  instructions  to 
hand  over  the  amount  to  which  it  entitled 
him  to  bis  owners.    The  Norfolk  Herald 


Mr.  Wabp  hassent  a  picture  to  the  Royal 
Academy,  which  is  highly  praised.  It  repre- 
sents ^  Marie  Antoinette  in  the  Temple, 
obliged  to  mend  the  coat  of  her  hnsbuid, 
Louis  XVL,  while  he  slept,  that  he  might 
not  be  forced  to  wear  a  ragged  garment*' 
Queen  Victoria  was  exceedingly  desirous  of 
norchastng  this  picture,  but  it  had  already 
been  soki  and  piaid  for.  The  owner,  who 
was  a  Lancashire  manufrcturer  of  taste  and 
liberality,  was  willing  to  surrender  it  to  the 
Queen,  but  his  wife  was  not  She  had 
watched  the  picture  from  hs  commencement 
to  its  completion. 

SEVEN  FLORENTINES   PUNISHED 
FOR   READING   THE   BIBLE. 

A  Lvrmt  from  Fk)rence  of  the  18th,  in 
the  Biiorgimeni  of  Turin,  ^yes  some  par^ 
ticalars  about  the  arrest  of  Count  Guicei- 
ardmi  and  sn  of  his  friends,  which  was 
mentioned  a  few  days  aga  It  appears  that, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  police,  they  were  sitting 
round  a  table  reading  a  chapter  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  St  John.  They  were  taken  to 
prison,  and  examined  by  a  magistrate  on  a 
charge  of  having  attempted  to  overthrow  the 
religion  of  the  State;  but  the  ntnlt  of  this 


says:— • 

**Tbe  ship  was  absent  about  three  years, 
during  which  time  Emanuel  conducted  him- 
self with  80  much  propriety  and  fidelity  that 
he  became  a  general  mvorite  among  the  (A- 
cers^  and  the  captain  considered  himself  for- 
tunate in  having  so  faithful  and  valuable  a 
servant    On  the  return  of  the  ship  to  New 
York,^Emanttel  fbund  himself  entitled  to  up- 
wards of  four  hundred  dollars.    Here  was  a 
fine  opportunity  fbr  him  to  have  availed 
himself  of  the  moral  doctrine  of  the  aboli- 
tionists, and  embraced  such  freedom  as  they 
oflbred.    He  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
a  free  man,  and  with  the  handsome  outfit  of 
fear  or  five  himdred  dollars,  which  was  his, 
and  nobody  else  had  a  right  to  claim  it    But 
his  morality  was  not  that  of  the  abolitionists ; 
he  had  a  conscience,  and  a  sense  of  moral 
character,  and  an  honesty  of  purpose,  fkr 
diflbrent  firom  the  hypocritical  huckstering 
and  trickery  of  the  abolitionists,  who  steal 
Uie  livery  of  heaven  to  serve  the  devil  in. 
He  knew  that  he  justly  owed  his  owners 
three  hundred  dollars  more  than  the  allots 
ment  ticket  called  fbr,  and  happen  what 
mi^t,  be  was  resolved  to  see  them  and  pay 
it  m  person.    Unwilling  to  risk  so  large  a 
sum  about  his  person,  be  let  it  remain  in  the 
pmsei's  bands  and  todc  his  receipt  fox  it 
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His  next  step  wu  to  engtLge  his  passage  on 
to  Norfolk ;  oat  the  masier  decHning  to  re- 
ceive hioif  he  waited  several  days  for  the 
next  vessel,  in  which  he  embarked,  and  after 
A  passage  of  ten  days,  was  landed  in  Norfolk, 
wnen  he  proceeded  fiMlhwith  to  the  counting 
house  of  Ferguson  &  Milhado,  gave  them 
the  purser*s  receipt,  and  as  soon  as  it  could 
be  oone  was  fully  invested  with  a  certificate 
of  emaQcipatbn. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  contemplate  an  instance 
of  moral  elevation  like  this,  in  humble  life, 
and  in  the  very  midst  of  a  community,  thou- 
sands of  whom  would  not  only  have  per- 
suaded him  to  play  the  part  of  the  rogue, 
but  hugged  him  to  their  bosoms  if  he  had 
done  so  «  his  own  accord. 

^  A  Philaiitbeopist— 0»er  the  L^. — A 

colored  lady  presented  us  a  subscription  book 
the  other  day,  solicitioff  aid  in  favor  of  the 
Orphan's  Colored  Asyjum  of  Philadelphia. 
In  glancing  over  the  different  contributions, 
we  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  five 
cents  set  opposite  the  name  of  one  of  our 
citizens  who  has  been  among  the  loudest  in 
his  denunciations  of  the  fugitive  slave  law, 
and  the  officers  appointed  to  carry  its  pro- 
visions into  effect— lf(Bfrts6iir^  Union, 

Will  Sfokih.— If  we  would  enjoy  our- 
selves, we  must  take  the  work!  as  it  is — mix 
up  a  thousand  spots  of  sunshine— a  cloud 
here  and  there — a  bright  sky — a  storm  to- 
dsj— A  calm  to-morrow— the  chill,  piercing 
winds  of  autumn,  and  the  bland,  reviving  air 
of  summer. 

EXTRAORDINARY   ESCAPE. 

The  last  Abingdon  Virginian  contains  the 
following  account: — 

The  children  of  Mr.  George  Hkkan,  a 
citizen  of  Scott  county,  were  playing  to- 
gether in  a  field,  and  near  the  mouth  of  a 
tathomless  sink-hole.  In  their  gambols,  one 
of  them,  a  boy  about  eight  or  ten  years  of 
age,  pushed  his  little  brother,  about  four 
years  old,  headlong  over  the  edge  and  down 
into  the  deep,  dark  pit  below.  It  was  some 
time  afler  the  child  was  missed,  before  any 
certain  informatbn  could  be  drawn  from  the 
others  as  to  what  had  become  of  him ;  and  it 
was  onlv  by  threats  of  severe  punishment 
that  finally  overcame  their  fear,  and  extorted 
from  the  boy  who  did  the  deed  a  confessbn 
of  what  had  happened.  An  e£B>rt  was  made 
immediately  to  ascertain  the  situation  of  the 
little  fellow,  and  affi>rd  him  relief  if  he  was 
not  beyond  ita  power.  Ropes  were  tied 
together  with  a  stone  attached  to  one  end, 
aiM  an  attempt  was  made  to  fathom  the  depth 


beneath— but  more  than  sixty  feet  of  rope 
were  employed  in  vain — no  bottom  coukl  be 
reached.  A  liffhted  candle  was  then  let 
down,  but  ita  light  gave  no  hopeful  indkatkm, 
except  that  the  pit  was  free  from  choke 
damp,  or  impure  air,  as  fiir  down  as  the 
candle  descended.  Niffht  came  on,  and  all 
further  efibrta  had  to  l)e  fbr  the  time  aban- 
doned. On  the  next  day  further  trials  were 
made  of  the  depth  of  the  pit,  but  with  no 
better  success.  In  despair,  the  frantic  parenta 
were  about  to  give  up  all  hopes  of  recovery, 
or  relieving  their  little  innocent,  and  prepa- 
ratbns  were  being  made  to  close  up  the 
mouth  of  the  pit  to  prevent  a  like  occurrence 
in  the  future,  when  it  was  suggested  and 

red  upon  that  another  and  a  final  eflbrt 
Id  be  made  by  letting  some  individual 
down  by  ropes  to  examine  the  nature  of  the 
abyss,  and  ascertain  if  there  was  any  enconr^ 
agement  fbr  further  eflbrta  to  be  found  below. 
**  A  brother  of  the  lost  child  undertook  the 
fearfiil  task.  Coiifls  were  fiutened  around 
his  waist  and  limbs,  and  one  to  his  wrist,  hj 
which  he  might  indicate  to  those  above  his 
wishes  either  to  descend  or  to  be  drawn  o^ 
He  was  swung  off  and  sk>wW  lowered,  untd 
havinfir  gone  to  the  depth  of*^  about  fifty  feet, 
be  looked  below  him,  and  there  shone  through 
the  thick  darkness  two  glistening  eyes  m- 
tently  looking  upward.  In  another  moment 
he  was  standing  on  a  shelf,  or  an^le  in  the 
shaf^  with  the  child  clasped  to  his  bosom. 
He  fiistened  the  little  fellow  securely  to  his 
own  body,  and  bidding  him  take  the  rope 
firmly  in  his  hands,  t^  siffnal  was  given  to 
draw  op.  The  child  helo  convulsively  to 
the  rope,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  rose 
within  view  of  the  hundred  anxious  specta- 
toHB  who  had  assembled  to  witness  the  result; 
and  when  the  first  glimpse  of  the  little  fellow 
alive  cauffht  their  eager  gaze,  screams  and 
shouto  of  joy  from  the  excited  multitude 
filled  the  air,  and  big  tears  of  sympathy 
started  from  the  eyes  of  every  beholder. 
After  the  first  paroxysms  of  delight  had  sub- 
sided, the  child  was  examined  to  see  if  it  had 
sustained  any  injury,  and  extraordinary  to 
tell,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  bruise  on 
the  back  of  ita  head,  it  was  perfectly  sound 
and  unhurt  The  only  complaint  that  it 
made  was,  that  it  was  hungry,  being  nearly 
twenty-seven  hours  under  the  ground.  To 
inquiries  made  of  it,  it  replied  that  it  saw  a 
liffnt,  and  heard  it  thunder.  From  the  nature 
of  the  pit  it  appeared  that  the  little  fellow 
had  Allien  a  perpendicular  distance  of  forty 
feet,  upon  a  slope  or  bend  in  the  shafl,  and 
from  that  place  had  elided  down  twenty  feet 
farther  to  the  spot  where  he  was  found  lean- 
ing against  a  sort  of  pillar  or  wall,  and  gazing 
upward.  How  he  escaped  instant  destruc- 
tion is  beyond  all  account 
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Aia>  DOW  the  packet  left  the  quay,  amid 
the  smiles  and  tears  of  those  on  shore  and 
those  on  board,  threading  her  way,  amid  the 
pathless  windinf^s  of  the  fflorious  Lss,  that 
by  a  royal  lavishing  of  Nature's  bounties, 
perplexes  the  stranger-ships  that  seek  her 
harbor,  to  judge  which  of  her  many  beauties 
is  to  be  admired  the  most ;  while  those  whose 
sails  are  set  for  foreign  ports,  go  forth  with 
the  knowledge  that,  steer  where  they  may, 
they  can  see  nothing  amid  the  nations  of  the 
world  surpassing  in  loveliness  the  loveliness 
they  leave  behind. 

The  momenta  were  angel-winged  to  those 
who  had  long  loved  each  otber,  and  they 
little  notpd  the  passing  scene.  How  wonder- 
fully glorious  was  the  setting  sun  when  they 
were  far  at  sea ; — **  tix)  beautiful,**  the  cap- 
tain said,  as  **  The  Swifi"  bowed  gracefully 
to  the  warm  strong  breeze  tliat  filled  her 
fiiU-boaoraed  sails.  **Too  glowing,"  he  re- 
peated, and  slight  scorn  atTiis  non-apprecia- 
tion of  such  beauty  curled  Sidney's'*'  lip,  as 


•  Sidney  was  a  young  artist,  who  had  but 
recently  become  the  husband  of  Eva,  and  who, 
with  her,  was  now  on  his  way  to  seek  a  home 
and  employment  in  the  new  world.  Eva  was 
a  general  favorite  of  all  classes,  and  the  few 
words  she  spoke  told  of  her  earnest  and  loving 
nature,  and  drew  towards  her  as  much  by  the 
invisible  and  certain  agency  of  her  goodness  as 
by  her  beauty,  all,  even  to  the  silent  man  at  the 
helm,  whom  homage  beamed  in  his  eyes,  were 
ready  to  speed  to  do  her  service ;  Keeldar  looked 
a  proud  dog  by  her  side,  neither  knowing,  nor, 
if  he  had  known,  caring  at  the  prospect  of  city 
tile  and  close  confinement.  He  was  advancing 
in  years,  and  could  better  do  without  the  forest 
glades  than  he  could  have  done  three  years 
before:  he  looked  and  moved  a  dog  of  rank, 
vouchsafing  to  notice  nothing  except  his  mi»> 
tress,  save,  indeed,  the  glancing  flight  of  a 
pigeon  that  hovered  about  the  rigging;  the 
sailors,  too,  pointed  it  out,  and  said  it  was  the 
sign  of  a  good  passage ;  Keeldar  watched  it 
closely,  and  even  rose  up  to  lofek  for  it,  when  it 
vanished,  and  then  re-appeared  again  ;  ancl  once ' 
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he  watehed  the  light  feathery  clouds,  tinged 
with  the  deepest  rose  color,  that  scudded 
over  the  heavens,  until  the  whole  expanse 
was  flooded  with  vapor,  which,  as  the  hues 
faded,  seemed  to  cling  together  closely  and 
morer  close ;  how  Sidney  joyed  in  the  eSetcta 
—the  light  and  shade — the  gorgeous  coloring 
—canopying  the  deep-toned  waters — sketcin 
ing  with  a  clear  eye  and  truthful  hand  the 
outlines  of  the  clouds,  rapidly  changing  as 
they  were,  comparing  tiiem  to  sights  he  had 
seen  abroad,  and  pounng  with  right  enthusi- 
asm into  the  ears  of  his  fair  bride  tales  of  the 
wonders  that  Nature  teachee  her  true  wor- 
shippers. She  heard  not  the  wind  that  fol- 
lowed fast,  nor  noted  how  the  ship*s  speed 
increased,  nor  how  the  captain  stood  as  if  the 
sea  world  was  his  home,  triumphing  in  the 
ease  with  which  his  vessel  rose  and  glided 
into  the  deeps  of  waters  now  heaving  them- 
selves into  waves.  Nothing  in  sea-craft 
could  be  more  perfect  than  the  graceful 
motion  of  the  ship ;  every  portion  working 
together  in  the  stiffening  breeze,  as  if  courtp 
esy,  not  necessity,  bowed  her  over  the  billows. 

"  Had  not  the  lady  better  go  below,  sir  V 
inquired  the  steward. 

^  She  deserves  to  be  the  wife  of  a  aailor, 
to  sit  out  such  a  breeze  as  this,*'  said  the 
captain,  as  he  ofiered  his  aasitstance. 

"« It  is  so  beautiful,**  she  replied;  <«the8e 
clouds  are  so  magnificent  as  they  increase  in 
darkness.** 

While  speaking,  a  fash  of  lightning 
illumined  the  horizon ;  touching  for  half  a 
moment  the  edges  of  the  clouds  so  that  they 
showed  like  caverns  lit  up  by  magic  fire ;  as 
it  glanced  along  the  sea,  there  was  hardly 
time  for  the  swell  of  the  waves  to  disturb  its 
course ;  and  yet  it  was  broken,  bow,  no  eye 
could  tell. 

«•  I  did  not  k)ok  for  this,**  mattered  the 
captain.    **  Come,  young  lady.** 


it  descended  so  that  Eva  saw  the  sweetness  that 
beamed  in  its  beautiful  eyes,  as  it  hovered  over 
the  sea. 
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**  If  I  am  not  in  the  way,"  persisted  Eva, 
**  I  prefer  to  remain." 

**  We  must  haul  in  our  canvass,"  was  the 
reply;  ^*and  you  will  be  much  pleasanter 
below.  I  do  not  insist,  I  only  recommend," 
he  added,  kindly. 

**It  is  magnificent!"  said  Eva,  as  she 
turned  once  more  to  gaze  upon  the  heavens. 

"And  yon  fear  nothing?"  inquired  the 
captain. 

"Nothing!" 

"  By  Jove !"  said  the  good  sailor,  when  he 
returned  from  the  cabin,  "  that  lady's  smile 
would  quell  a  tempest"  As  the  niffht 
advanced,  the  storm  gathered  down  upon  toe 
waters,  but  not  so  fiercely  as  to  cause  any 
alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  ship,  while  the 
good  seamanship  of  her  commander,  and  the 
steadiness  of  his  crew,  convinced  Sidney 
that,  despite  the  increasing  gale,  they  could 
weather  it  bravely^if  they  kept  tne  open 
sea ;  and  when  he  assured  Eva  "  all  would 
be  right,"  she  but  smiled  at  his  supposing 
she  entertained  a  doubt  Her  fellow  passen- 
gers already  looked  to  her  for  hope :  at  first, 
whenever  the  ship  labored  in  the  trough  of  a 
heavy  sea,  they  screamed  violently ;  but  Eva's 
■elf-possession  by  degrees  communicated  it- 
self to  them,  and  they  were  tranquillized — 
talking  in  whispers ;  but  when,  at  intervals, 
the  pale  lightning  flickered  through  the 
cabin,  they  crowded  closely  together,  like 
afirighted  sheep,  while  Keeldar  vented  his 
apprehensions  in  low  moaninga  Sometimes 
a  lull  would  come,  and  it  was  hoped  the 
storm  was  passing  cff;  but  after  one  of  those 
"lulls"  it  increased  so  as  to  make  stoit 
hearts  quake  with  fear.  The  impending 
clouds  were  so  highly  charged  with  the 
electric  fluid  that  wreaths  of  fire  sported 
around  the  gallant  ship,  which,  nothing 
daunted,  maintained  its  power,  and  rode  upon 
the  waves  like  a  war-horse  over  a  field  of 
battle.  The  scene  became  too  awful  to  ex- 
cite so  tranquil  a  feeling  as  admiration ;  but, 
at  the  moment  when  the  captain  exulted  in 
the  strength  and  bearing  of  his  vessel,  and 
congratulated  himself  on  the  good  seaman- 
ship that  had  so  ably  and  quickly  prepared 
for  the  rattling  ^le,  the  lightning  struck  the 
heel  of  the  mam-topmast,  and  from  thence 
m^edlike  a  fiery  serpent  down  the  body 
of  the  mast,  which  it  cru^^hed  and  shivered 
into  splinters,  shattering  the  stent  iron  hoops, 
forged  in  the  faith  of  human  strength,  into 
small  pieces,  which,  driven  fore  and  aft, 
sprang  into  the  foaming  surge. 

The  scene  was  awfnl  beyond  description  ; 
nothing  pictured  or  imagined  could  equal  its 
reality ;  amid  the  elemental  strife  the  strick- 
en ship,  heaving  in  its  agony,  showed  like  a 
pyramid  of  fire,  as  though  some  bright  vol- 
cano had  been  cast  forth  fh>m  the  dungeons 


of  these  dark  yawning  waves  to  affiright  the 
ocean  and  the  heavens.  Every  object,  every 
straining  cord  and  madly  flapping  sail,  the 
very  features  of  the  terror-stricken  crew, 
transfixed  in  various  attitudes,  were  visible 
each  to  the  other ;  the  thunder  rolled  away 
in  triumph;  the  darkness  that  succeeded, 
awfiil  as  it  was,  was  a  positive  relief;  men 
could  not  breathe  till  then ;  the  vessel  reeled 
violently,  then  shivered  like  a  living  thing  in 
a  paroxysm  of  ague.  There  was  a  lull-— a 
pause — a  fearfiil  moment  of  silent  horror ;  so 
iong-»it  seemed  an  eternity  concentrated 
into  an  instant 

"  Now,  God,  protect  us,  we  are  struck  by 
lightning!  struck— but  not  crashed !"  This 
was  whispered  in  the  darkness  of  that  terri- 
ble moment 

Who  but  Eva  thought  of  consolation  tbeni 

"  We  are  lost !"  exclaimed  a  voice,  loud 
and  distinct  in  its  terror. 

"He  who  said  so,  deserves  to  be  so,^ 
shouted  the  captain.  "  Cut  away  the  wreck 
of  the  mast,  and  clear  decks — there  is  stout 
life  in  the  good  ship  yet" 

"The  fireball  has  gone  right  through  her, 
sir,"  exclaimed  the  mate,  as  another  flash  of 
lightning  Fho^^ed  his  ghastly  fiice   to  his 

"  Well,  sir,"  was  the  cool  reply,  "  and 
what  of  that  1  1  have  bad  a  bail  through 
my  body,  and  yet— I  am  here." 

"Brave  heart!"  exclaimed  Sidney,  "we 
shall  be  saved!" 

"I  will  not  cling  to  you  or  impede  your 
movements,"  said  Eva  to  her  husband ;  "  but 
will  go  anywhere,  or  do  anything  you  tell 
me." 

The  pitching  and  rolling  of  the  ship  pre- 
vented her  words  from  teing  beard;  but 
Sidney  saw  her  face,  pale  yet  calm,  and 
could  trust  her  then,  when  death  with  life 
was  struggling  for  the  mastery.  No  time 
was  lost ;  each  hand  was  ready ;  each  heart 
true;  what  men  could  do  was  done;  the 
deck  was  cleared,  the  pumps  were  rigged 
and  got  to  work,  and  several  of  the  people 
were  lefi:  between  decks,  to  hoist  up  and 
heave  overboard  whatever  they  could  manage. 
Had  "  The  Swifl*'  not  been  struck,  she  would 
have  had  little  diiHculty  in  weathering  the 
gale;  but  her  main  mast  gone,  the  water 
gaining  in  the  hold,  def^pite  all  their  e^rts 
at  the  pumps— one  of  which  had  become 
disabled—she  was  left  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  a  heavy  sea ;  and  though  the  thon« 
der  had  oea^ed,  and  the  lightning  no  longer, 
with  bitter  mockery,  exhibited  their  danger 
in  its  varied  and  lurid  light?,  they  looked  in 
vain  for  a  break  in  the  black  and  stormy 
clouds  that  poured  upon  them,  and  seemed  to 
some  as  if  collected  to  hide  their  perils  from 
the  compaasionafe  eye  of  Providence.    Sid* 
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ney  was  prompt  to  assist,  and  pnident  to 
advise.  Eva*s  influence  increased  with  the 
peril;  «'God,*'  she  said,  *«was  with  them," 
and  so  ^eat  was  her  commaiid  over  the 
feelings  inseparable  from  a  woman's  nature, 
that  tbe  captain  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  her 
their  only  chance  now  was  to  let  the  ship 
run  for  the  land. 

«« We  shall  lose  oar  alV*  itid  Sidney; 
**  but  we  may  save  our  lives—your  casket, 
dearest  r— 

**It  is  gone,**  she  answered,  calmly;  **1 
heard  them  say  the  passenger's  luggage  was 
overboard,'* 

Sidney  could  be  of  little  further  service ; 
he  twined  his  arms  round  Eva,  and  felt  that 
her  heart  did  not  beat  more  quickly  than 
osual:  half  an  hour  of  intense  anxiety, 
crowded  as  it  was  by  the  past  and  future, 
crushed  years  into  moments.  **  It  cannot 
be,"  he  said,  •*  that  (sod  will  cut  off  our  younff 
lives  thus  in  the  summer  of  the  year  and  of 
our  age— it  cannot  be  !** 

**  And  if  it  were,  dear  heart  !**  she  an- 
swered, *«what  do  we  fear?  a  plunge  into 
that  golf  to  wake  in  heaven !  But,  Sidnev, 
trust  me,  we  shall  have  a  far  longer  straggle 
with  life,  nor  know  the  perfecting  of  immor- 
tal love  so  soon  !**  It  seemed,  as  she  spoke, 
that  there  was  a  lessening  of  the  storm ;  but 
in  the  distance  they  saw  the  fatal  foam 
wreath,  telling  of  rocks  and  shoals  that 
euard  the  land.  The  captain  ordered  the 
boats  to  be  lowered,  and  said  how  thankful 
they  ought  to  be  that  the  drenching  rain  had 
extinguished  the  fire,  which  otherwise  must 
have  destroyed  them  in  their  sudden  terror; 
the  jolly  boat  was  iioisted  on  tbe  lee  side,  and 
afterwards  the  other  boats  on  the  booms  were 
got  into  the  water ;  but  the  sea  ran  so  high 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  they  were  pre- 
vented from  being  stove  alongside,  and  one 
was  instantly  drawn  under  and  sunk ;  this 
too  with  the  water  gaining  fearfully  and  the 
ship  tumbling  on  towar£  the  shore;  the 
captain  gazed  on  the  fearful  breakers,  and 
endeavored  to  change  the  course  of  the 
doomed  ship,  so  as  to  turn  a  point  and  run 
her  for  a  bay  where  there  might  be  compara- 
tively still  water,  and  safety  obtained  on  a 
rock  which  was  never  covered  even  at  high 
tides;  breathless  anxiety  stilled  every  lip; 
while  the  breakers  foamed  and  frothed  around 
the  spiral  rocks  that  stood  up  dark  and  fright- 
ful in  the  gray  light,  which  a  dense  haze 
prevented  from  brightning  into  morning;  the 
faithful  vessel  worked  strongly  in  the  cur- 
rent, zealous  to  serve  her  commander's  will 
to  the  last  How  the  poor  thing  labored  ! 
the  wreck  of  the  noble  craft  that  had  queened 
it  over  the  sunny  waters  of  the  prevbus 
morning,  how  heavily  she  rose  and  fell,  now 
drifting  helpless^  then  by  an  efbrt  still  atrug- 


gling  to  obey  the  helm  that  creaked  and 
groaned  like  the  weathercock  in  the  old 

fible.  '*  One  more  soch  plunge,"  muttered 
idney,  **and  we  are  in  still  water;"  what 
a  moment  it  was ;  men  bent  and  labored  for 
their  lives ;  others  seemed  transfixed,  psrsp 
lysed,  as  they  shrunk  from  the  fierce  dark 
cirags  which  overhung  their  course.  On  a 
sudden,  a  sunk  rock  that  projected  under 
water,  considerably  below  the  limits  of  the 
visible  point,  struck  the  bow  of  the  ship; 
instantly,  she  swung  round — ^her  head  cleared, 
but  her  stem  coming  on  the  rock,  struck 
repeatedly,  and  the  sea  being  very  heavy, 
her  rodder  broke  away,  and  all  her  works 
aloft  were  shivered ;  for  a  moment,  helpless 
as  she  was,  she  forged  off,  but  at  the  same 
instant  ran  upon  another  rock,  the  sea  break- 
ing over  her  ;*  a  half-sufibcated  crv  of  des- 
pair arose  from  the  deck,  several  persons 
were  washed  overboard;  the  confusion  of  a 
death-struggle  succeeded;  but  the  captain 
never  for  an  instant  lost  his  presence  of 
mind ;  some  cried,  ^  the  boats-«-the  boats," 
and  seemed  about  to  rush  into  them,  as  they 
tossed  abouf  half-full  of  water,  knowing  tfaAt 
the  ship  could  not  hold  long  together ;  if 
!  there  were  any  means  of  getting  on  the 
I  reef,  the  captain  knew  there  was  still  water 
j  on  the  other  side ;  but  the  breakers  lashed 
the  ship  furiously,  and  dashed  in  a  fearful  i 
gully  between  it  and  tbe  reef;  it  was  impos- 
sible, the  most  daring  thought,  to  attempt, 
short  as  it  was,  to  cross  it ;  no  one  for  an 
instant  supposed  they  who  had  been  washed 
overboard  could  clamber  the  precipice ;  the 
fog  was  evidently  clearing  on)  the  light  in- 
creasing, and  the  ship  did  not  pitch  as 
unceasingly,  shaking  rather  when  the  surge 
dashed  over  her ;  at  last,  thev  heard  a  hail 
from  the  reef,  and  much  to  their  astonish-  ' 
ment  they  saw  the  figure  of  one  of  their 
crew — he  was  saved !  he  made  signs  to  them 
to  throw  him  a  rope  lower  down,  and  de- 
scended with  an  ease  which  proved  him 
unhurt,  to  a  point  where  a  rope  might  be 
secured ;  every  moment  increascMl  the  danger 
of  those  who  clung  to  the  ship ;  if  she  got 
off  the** spike,"  upon  which  she  was  as  it 
were  impaled,  she  must  instantly  settle  and 
sink :  every  effort  was  made  to  fling  a  rope 
across,  but  in  vain — one  bold-hearted  fellow 
offered  to  carry  it  through  the  surge.  A 
plunge,  and  he  struggled  bravely,  but  a  spar 
struck  him,  and  he  sunk.  This  made  the 
bravest  shudder — Sidney  and  Eva  clung  to- 
gether, not  venturing  to  look  into  the  abyss. 
Keeldar,  as  if  understanding  the  peril  and 
the  resource,  eyed  the  distance  with  his  deep 
blood-shot  eye,  and  whined. 


*  See  engraving,  page  S. 
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**  He  is  not  a  waterlog,  unfoitanately,*' 
said  the  captain. 

Eva  bent  down  and  kissed  the  creature's 
bead.  He  looked  up  in  her  face,  and  licked 
her  hsnd.  *<  He  will  try  it,  if  1  tell  him,*' 
she  observed  to  the  captain.  •*  You  will  go, 
Keeldar  I*'  The  dog  shook  himself,  advanced 
his  fore  psws  to  the  edge  of  the  vessel,  and 
looked  steadily  forwaiS.  The  sailor  on  the 
reef  comprehended  what  Was  going  forward, 
and  let  himself  down,  so  that  be  stood  hip- 
high  in  the  water. 

Eva  ungloved  her  band  and  attempted  to 
&sten  the  glove  to  the  rope ;  this  was  done 
for  her ;  she  showed  it  to  the  dog,  told  him 
he  was  to  carry  it  there— pointing  across. 
ft  was  flung  oS,  and  the  gallant  brute  sprang 
after  it  with  such  high  courage,  that  at  the 
shout  raised  by  the  sailors  the  white  pigeon, 
which  must  have  been  sheltered  somewhere 
in  the  rigging  through  the  storm,  fluttered 
towards  the  reef. 

*'Do  not  look,  Eva ;  I  will  tell  you  what 
occurs,^'  said  Sidney,  as  he  turned  her  &ce 
to  his  bosom.  ''I  do  not  see  him  yet,  my 
love ;  all  is  one  mass  of  foam ;  tfie  rope  floats 
idly — BO !  he  has  it— he  has  it,  good  dog ! 


No !  it  is  loose  again  I  No !  he  bas  it,  I  see 
his  head.'* 

**Let  it  go^  let  it  go;  he  is  uncoiling  it; 
steady,"  cried  the  captain.  '» Lsdyt"  he  add- 
ed, *«call  knidly  to  the  dog;  be  will  gain 
strength  from  your  voice." 

Eva  was  at  once  herself.  She  advanced 
^-nothing  heeding  her  dripping  garments, 
nor  the  deaths  which  gaped  around  her. 
Beneath  her  feet  a  thousand  demons  were 
tugging  at  the  yet  firm-set  planks-^reeving 
them  one  from  the  other,  and  yelling,  half  in 
mockery,  half  in  triumph !  Some  of  the 
passengers  lay  on  the  shelving  deck,  so  ill, 
as  to  be  indifferent  whether  life  or  death  was 
at  hand.  Each  wave  shook  the  shattered 
bark,  as  it  hissed  and  spattered  over  its  tim- 
bers; but  Eva  stood  like  Hope,  steady  to  the 
anchor,  on  the  spot  from  which  Keeldar  had 
plunged.  **  Forward,  good  Keeldar;  for- 
ward, brave  dog — forward  !'*  she  exclaimed, 
clapping  her  hands.  He  turned  his  head 
once  towards  his  mistress,  but  swam  on. 
All  knew  their  lives  depended  on  his  strength 
and  sagacity.  They  grouped  together,  watch- 
ing with  panting  hearts  and  straining  eyes 
the  movements  of  his  head,  as  he  struggled 


onwards.  Again  Eva  encouraged  him,  and 
all  felt  the  influence  of  her  voice.  Eagerly 
at  last  the  sailor  grasped  the  rope,  and  waved 
his  arm  in  triumph,  but  the  dog  would  not 
yield  up  hit  charge* 


**  It  is  the  glove  he  wants ;  it  is  the  glov9 
he  wants,"  repeated  Eva,  in  agony. 

The  captain  put  his  trumpet  to  his  mouth. 
**  Give  him  the  glove."  There  had  been  a 
fierce  and  determined  wrestling  between  the 
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man  and  the  do^;  but  it  cetied  at  onoe. 
The  sailor  clamlMred  to  the  nearest  ledge, 
the  rope  coiled  round  hie  arm«  while  Keel- 
dar,  unable  to  shake  the  water  from  bis  coat, 
shut  his  teeth  firmly  on  the  glove.  Still  the 
waves  rolled  on,  though  the  gale  abated ;  the 
sailor  on  the  reef  made  fiut  his  rope,  hot  it 
had  been  injured  in  its  proirress,  and  was  un- 
equal to  much  weight.  Doing  as  he  was 
ordered,  the  little  cabin  boy  coiled  one  of 
great  strength  round  his  slim  body*  and  ffrap- 
pled  the  other  foot  by  foot  across  the  abyss. 
Ob,  if  his  mother  had  been  there  to  see  him ! 
That  secured,  two  strong  men  went  over  to 
provide  for  the  safety  of  those  who  were  to 
follow,  and,  valuable  as  time  was,  there  was 
no  confusion.  A  sling  was  constructed  with 
a  sli oping  noose. 

**  Now,  lady,  is  your  tarn/* 

^  Sidney  !**  whispered  Eva. 

**  No  roan  will  move,'*  replied  the  captain, 
**  until  the  women  and  children  are  saved  ; 
but  you  deserve  the  first  care.** 

Nothing  could  keep  the  trembling  Keeldar 
tranquil  during  the  minute  that  his  nMStress 
was  wafted  across ;  but  when  she  was  lifted 
to  the  rock  he  pressed  the  glove  into  her 
hand.  Each,  as  he  arrived,  greeted  the  dog 
as  their  preserver ;  but,  as  usual,  he  responded 
to  no  caress  of  a  stranger  band. 

Sidney  wished  to  remain  to  the  last  with 
the  captain,  but  he  would  not  permit  bim ; 
and  Eva  watched  with  her  husband  his  every 
movement  with  intense  anxiety,  as  he  stood 
alone  upon  the  reeling  drck,  taking  a  last 
farewell  of  the  timbers  he  had  regarded  with 
fidelity  and  affection.  He  had  hardly  swung 
himself  off,  when  a  heavy  sea  struck  the 
ship,  and  so  completely  unseated  her,  that 
the  ropes  were  cast  from  their  holding  and 
the  gallant  officer  was  immersed  m  the 
waves;  the  men  polled  as  if  their  lives  were 
still  in  his  keeping — even  Eva  put  her  fVail 
strength  to  the  rescue ;  all  shouted  to  him, 
as  with  one  voice,  to  **  hold  on,**  and  so  great 
was  their  anxiety  to  preserve  hie  life,  that 
they  hardly  noticed  the  utter  destruction  of 
the  vessel,  which,  before  he  was  landed  on 
the  reef,  had  gone  to  pieces  so  completely, 
that  nothing  could  be  seen  but  the  spars  and 
bulk  heads,  jostling  each  other  in  the  trough 
of  the  sea,  which  had  lifled  her  up,  and  then 
dashed  her  into  fragments.  How  they  con- 
eratolated  and  clung  around  the  captain, 
nNrgetting  in  his  safety  all  regrets,  and  then 
indulging  in  one  long  prayer  of  gratitude ; 
drenched  and  clinging  to  a  slippery  cliff  until 
the  ebbing  of  the  tide  enabled  them  to  seek 
a  surer  footing,  in  the  hope  that  the  main 
land  would  be  accessible  at  low  water-*the 
sprsy  dashing  over  them  at  one  side«  and  the 
waters  of  the  bay  looking  so  dark  and  deep 
at  the  ether.    Still,  Ihey  felt  as  only  those 


can  feel  who  have  escaped  a  sadden  and  vio- 
lent death — without  house,  shelter,  or  food ! 

One  or  two  old  sailors  declared  there  must 
have  been  **a  reason**  for  all  this — in  the 
summer  time;  somethin^f  not  right  going  on, 
for  they  had  heard  soums  such  as  thunder 
never  uttered,  and  seen  shadows  on  the  deck 
never  reflected  from  mortal  form ;  this  they 
whispered  to  each  other,  **  looking  out**  for 
the  vrtute  pigeon,  which  seerocS  tp  have 
passed  from  the  reef  as  mysteriously  as  from 
the  ship. 

Keeldar  might  have  been  a  popular  dog,  if 
he  had  had  popular  manners,  but  he  never 
courted  **the  people,'*  and  when  each  had 
patted  him  on  the  bead,  and  all  admired  his 
caange  and  sagacity,  there  seemed  to  arise 
a  tacit  understand  in£[  that  he  only  desired 
the  approbation  of  his  mistress.  A  warm 
and  beautiful  sunrise  saw  the  subsiding  of 
the  ragfing  waters,  and  the  arrival  of  several 
landsmen  on  the  beach,  some  to  plunder— 
some  to  save.  Within  a  short  period  afler 
their  shipwreck  they  were  safely  lodged  in 
the  few  cabins  that  skirted  the  coast,  Eva 
still  the  guardian  angel  of  those  whose  weak- 
ness required  encouragement  and  aid,  and 
Sidney  active  everywhere  to  remedy  in  part 
the  misfortunes  of  the  night 

••You  have  not  lost  your  sketch-book,** 
said  Eva  to  her  husband;  ^•some  day  you 
will  immortalise  the  clouds  that  Jast  night 
beguiled  us  by  their  beauty  !** 

••  My  own  dearest,'*  he  replied,  looking 
mournfully  upon  her,  "that and  a  small  purse 
are  all  our  wealth.** 

••My  own  Sidney,  the  mine  is  not  ex- 
hausted so  long*  as  the  ore  is  there  !** 

••  But  the  means  may  be  wanted  to  work 
it** 

••  Never,  while  the  will  end  health  remain ! 
I  could  chide  you,  dearest,  for  a  distrustful 
word  or  look,  living  as  we  are,  memorials  of 
dod's  mercy.  I  did  hope  to  have  eased  your 
toil  by  the  contents  of  that  casket,  which 
now,  perhaps,  the  fishes  look  upon  with  won- 
dering eyes :  but  it  was  not  to  be ;  it  is  I 
who  should  grieve,  seeing  I  come  a  burden 
to  you  instead  of  a  helpmate;  and  yet  I  do 
not!  This  is,  indeed,  a  new  world,  but 
none  the  less  to  be  desired.  I  have  still  some 
few  jewels,  and  one  above  them  all,  that 
never  tires — Hope !  fiiith  in  the  future — bom 
of  the  past!** 


Woman.— Nothmg  seta  so  wide  a  mark 
between  a  vulgar  and  a  noble  soul,  ss  the 
respect  and  reverential  love  of  womankind. 
A  man  who  is  always  sneering  at  women,  is 
generally  either  a  coarse  profligate,  or  a 
coarser  bigot 
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THE  BRITISH  FEMALE  POETS. 

mr  G.  W.  BBTHVMB. 

In  his  pre&ce  to  thii  incerestiog  volume, 
the  author  makes  the  following  seDsible  re- 
marks. We  commend  them  to  all  such 
ladies  as  aspire  to  be  authors,  doctors,  poli- 
ticians, and,  in  short,  all  who  desire  to  assume 
the  prerogatives  of  the  sterner  sex. 

*'  The  manifestation  of  female  talent  is  a 
striking  characteristic  of  our  age,  and  a  very 
interesting  proof  of  its  moral  advancement 
Clever  and  even  learned  women  had  appeared 
in  the  course  of  the  last  century,  and  a  few, 
*  hr  between,*  yet  earlier ;  but  they  were, 
when  at  all  successful  as  writers,  rather 
petted  by  the  gallantry  of  their  contempora- 
ries because  of  their  gentler  sez,  than  ad- 
mitted to  the  high  society  of  wits  for  their 
actual  merits;  nor  did  they,  scarcely  one 
excepted,  deserve  greater  consideration.  The 
last  hundred,  especially  the  last  fitly  years, 
have  demonstrated,  that  as  there  are  offices 
necessary  to  the  elegant  perfection  of  society, 
which  can  be  discharged  only  by  the  delicate 
and  more  sensitive  Acuities  of  woman,  sober 
graceful  skill  can  shed  charms  over  letters, 
which  man  could  never  diffuse.  In  all  per- 
taining to  the  affections,  which  constitute  the 
best  part  of  human  nature,  we  readily  con- 
fess her  superiority ;  it  is,  therefore,  consistp 
ent  with  her  character  that  the  genius  of 
woman  should  yield  peculiar  delight  when 
its  themes  are  love,  childhood,  the  softer 
beauties  of  creation,  the  joys  or  Borrows  of 
the  heart,  domestic  life,  mercy,  religion,  and 
the  instincts  of  justice.  Hence  her  excel- 
lence in  the  poetry  of  the  sensibilities. 
There  are  instances  of  her  boldly  entering 
the  sphere  of  man,  and  asserting  strong 
claims  to  share  the  honors  of  his  sterner 
enffafements ;  but  the  DacierSy  De  SlaeUf 
and  Hannah  Mores  are  variations  from  the 
rule  prescribed  by  a  wise  Providence.  The 
much-vexed  ouestion  as  to  the  superiority  of 
male  or  female  intellect,  is  one  that  should 
never  be  discussed,  because  the  premises  are 
so  different  that  it  can  never  be  settled.  As 
well  might  we  compare  the  vine,  with  its 
curling  tendrils,  its  broad-leaved  convolutions 
and  delicious  clusters,  to  the  oak,  that  is 
destined  for  the  architrave,  or  the  storm- 
daring  ship.  The  trees  of  the  forest  go  down 
before  the  tempest;  the  vine  lives  on,  to 
cover  with  foliage  the  ruin  of  the  shaft 
around  which  it  twined.  We  are  pained  to 
see  a  woman  toiling  in  the  sun  or  the  cold : 
bat  what  were  man*s  labor  worth,  if  he  had 
no  home  where  woman  reigned  in  her  realm 
of  affection  1    Yet  within   that  home  are 


trials,  cares,  duties,  and  difficulties,  to  which 
only  woman's  tact,  conscience,  and  enduranoe 
are  equaL  Faith  is  the  highest  exercise  of 
reason,  hope  the  best  practice  of  faith ;  hot 
charity  is  the  greatest  of  the  three ;  and  we 
do  woman  honor  when  we  consider  cbaritjr, 
in  its  widest  sense,  as  peculiarly  her  atti^ 
bate.  The  records  of  literature  confirm  this 
position. 

"  When  few  women  mingled  in  the  circle 
of  authors,  the  men,  however  mighty  theur 
powers,  were  often  coarse,  and  their  female 
associates  assimilated  to  the  general  ftshion ; 
but  now,  when  they  meet  in  more  eqoal 
numbers,  there  is  a  refinement  of  feeling 
and  a  delicacy  of  expression  unknown  to  the 
pages  of  any  former  age.  What  the  eleva- 
tk)n  of  woman  has  done  for  the  reform  of 
social  manners,  her  educated  mind  is  doing 
for  our  books. 

"  Nothing  shows  the  superkirity  of  woman 
in  our  day  to  those  of  past  centuries,  more 
than  a  comparison  of  their  writings.  For 
this  reason,  specimens  will  be  given  of  their 
verse,  from  the  earliest  known,  Juliana 
Bemers^  down  to  tl>e  latest  issues  firom  the 
British  press;  and  it  will  readily  be  seen 
how  insignificant  even  *  the  matchless  Orinda' 
IB  by  the  side  of  those  least  distingaished 
among  her  modern  sisters;  nor  has  care  been 
omitted  to  preserve  something  from  the  pens 
of  some  who  derived  celebrity  from  the  men- 
tion of  their  names  by  the  better  authors  of 
their  day,  as  the  Mrs.  Wiiliams  of  Dr.  John- 
son, or  the  LactUia  of  Hannah  More ;  since, 
liule  merit  as  their  productions  may  have, 
they  possess  an  interest  from  such  accidental 
circumstances,  and  serve  to  show  how  small 
a  portion  of  talent  then  made  a  woman  re- 
markable. In  fiict,  our  volume  aims  at  a 
higher  merit  than  that  which  belongs  to  a 
mere  compilation  of  extracts,  and  presents  a 
history  of  female  Englidi  poetry. 

**  It  is  painful  to  observe  now  many  of  the 
writers,  sketches  of  whose  lives  are  hereafter 

given,  have  been  unhappy  in  their  domestic 
istories.  In  what  way  shall  we  account  for 
this?  Statistical  analogy  will  not  suflfer  a 
belief  that  Providence  assigns  to  literary 
women  worse  husbands  than  to  those  of  any 
other  class ;  yet,  certainly  a  fiir  greater  pro- 
portion  of  literary  wives  have  asked  our 
sympathy  for  their  sorrows.  Perhaps  iOsop's 
moral,  that  *  the  lions  have  no  painters,*  has 
some  application  here;  as  we  usually  get 
but  one  side  of  the  story ;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  impeach  the  justice  of  complaints  breathed 
forth  in  eloquent  numbers.  There  are  also, 
doubtless,  many  cases  in  which  the  unhappi* 
ness  was  the  occasku)  of  making  the  aothor- 
ess.  A  happy  wife  and  mother,  cheerfully 
I  busy  in  her  well-ordered  household,  has  little 
I  leisure  and  less  inclinatuMi  to  solicit  the  no- 
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%ioe  of  the  worid  beyond  her  threohold, 
leeving  iu  igpaorant  of  *  the  sweet  Smopho  in 
«  housewife  ia»L^  Quintilian  says,  that  the 
Gracchi  ^owed  their  eloquence  aa  much  as 
their  birth  to  their  mother;*  nor  can  we 
doubt  that  there  is  many  a  Ck>melia  in  our 
own  more  ibrtinale  times,  who  can  point  to 
her  BOOS  and  say,  *  These  are  my  books  ;*  for 
lew  mothers,  however  successful  in  its  prac- 
tice, have  written  upon  tlie  theory  of  educa- 
tion, while  sooree  of  unmarried  ladies  have 
elaborated  tones  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
Scotch  proverb:  *  Maidens*  bairns  are  a* 
weel  guided.*  Servants  may  be  governed 
with  kindly  discretion,  and  family  tables 
mide  elegant  with  savory  viands,  by  those 
who  have  nev^r  written  easays  on  domestic 
<GOinmonwealth8,  like  Miss  Sedgwick,  or  a 
cookery  book,  like  Miss  Leslia  Besides, 
the  harmony  of  the  married  life  depends 
very  much  upon  a  due  proportion  of  character 
in  the  husband  and  the  wife.  A  man  is 
ordinarily  satisfied  with  afl^tionate  gentle- 
ness from  his  chosen  partner,  and,  if  she 
makes  him  happy  asks  no  more;  a  woman 
•eeks  for  simitar  kindness,  but  also  for  dia- 
tinctioD  in  her  husband.  When,  therefore, 
a  woman  of  talent  finds  herself  linked  to  a 
doll,  prosaic  mortal,  incapable  of  appreci- 
ating the  high-wrought  sentiments  which  fan 
the  fires  of  genius,  and  only  known  to  the 
world  as  the  one  whose  name  she  has  digni- 
fied with  the  matronly  prefix,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  gnem  that  her  disgust  will  soon  be  mani- 
fested and  provoke  harshness  in  return,  until 
each  sighs  for  a  quiet  *  dinner  of  herbs  on 
the  housetop.*  This  tendency  may  be  in- 
creased by  exalted  ideas  of  a  husband's 
4levotion,  and  the  paradisiacal  delights  of 
wedded  love,  such  as  are  seldom  found  except 
in  some  sun-ligbted  mansion  of  cloud.  The 
gates  of  Eden  are  still  shut  against  our  Eves 
and  AdanuL  Dinners  do  not  grow  *  spontane- 
ous on  umbrageous  trees,*  nor  flower-beds 
suffice  for  comfortable  couches;  but  kitchens 
•and  laundries  are  among  the  consequences 
of  the  hll  The  Adam  who  has  been  toifrng 
all  day,  dijfging  the  illiberal  earth  with  the 
sweat  on  his  fiEMse,  is  but  too  apt,  at  evening, 
to  crave  a  refreshment  mote  substantial  than 
fruits  of  the  imagination ;  and  though  his 
Eve  be  a  tenth  muse,  if  she  be  nothing  less 
supernatural,  the  chances  are  that  they  may 
both  taste  the  bitter  *  fruit  of  the  knowledge 
of  evil'  Poor  Phillis  Wheatley,  the  saUe 
poetess  of  Borton,  after  supping  with  Horace 
at  his  Sabine  farm,  broke  her  heart  because 
her  brute  of  a  husband  insisted  upon  her 
learning  more  domestic  accomplishments; 
and  it  is,  doubtless,  true,  that  the  restlessness 
of  genius,  its  impatience  of  steady  rules,  its 
morbid  sensitiveness,  have  unfitted  many  a 
literary  woman  in  higher  life  for  the  eveiy 


day  and  every  hour  exactions  of  home.  Flat- 
tery is  as  necessary  to  an  author  as  oil  to  a 
lamp ;  and  the  contrast  between  the  brilliant 
conoersasume,  when  she  was  incensed  with 
applauses,  and  the  dullness  of  her  own 
fireside,  is  a  severe  trial  of  her  domestic 
virtues.  Public  exhibition  of  any  kind  rare- 
ly fails  to  impair  the  feminineness,  which  is 
the  true  cestus  of  woman's  power  over  man's 
heart ;  and  it  were  as  easy  to  pass  through  a 
fiimace  seven  times  heated,  without  harm, 
as  through  an  acclaiming  crowd.  Some 
there  are  who  have  endured  the  ordeal  and 
not  a  smell  of  fire  lingered  on  their  gar- 
ments ;  but  an  angel  was  with  them  in  the 
flames.  These  remarks  are  not  made  in  a 
spirit  of  unfeeling  censure  towards  those 
gified  women,  whose  trials  of  heart  have 
been  made  sadly  illustrious  by  their  talent; 
not  a  few  of  whom  deserve,  as  they  receive, 
unqualified  sjrmpathy ;  but  it  is  hardly  fair 
to  make  their  remarkable  experience,  in 
every  case,  the  fiiult  only  of  their  huFbands. 
At  least  we  may  suspect  some  of  them  of 
imprudence  in  their  choicot  or  of  misman- 
agement afterwards 

**  It  is  certainly  remarkable  on  the  other 
hand,  that,  when  literary  women  have  been 
united  to  men  of  similar  tastes,  (as  the  ever- 
lasting Duchess  of  Newcastle,)  their  Intel- 
lectutd  pursuits  only  served  to  enhance  the 
charms  of  t  heir  homes.  Habits  of  a uthorship 
cannot  in  themselves  be  unfiivorable  to  wo- 
men's healthfulness  of  body  or  mind,  as  the 
extreme  old  age  which  many  of  them,  espe- 
cially those  who  have  been  unmarried  or  a 
long  time  widows,  show ;  for  example,  Mias 
Carter,  Mra  Gmnt,  Hannah  More,  the  *octo- 
genarian'  coquette,  Mrs.  Pioczi,  who  passed 
the  mortal  limit  of  fourscore;  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  Miss  Porter,  and  Joanna  Baillie.  The 
moral  of  the  whole  is,  that  genius  is  not 
necessarily  incompatible  with  a  woman's 
happiness,  particularly  if  it  be  governed  by 
common  sense. 

**  The  prominent  foult  of  female  poetical 
vrritera  is  an  unwillingness  to  apply  the 
pruning-knife  and  the  pumice*etone.  They 
write  from  impulse,  and  rapidly  as  they 
think.  The  strange  faculty  which  women 
have,  of  reaching  conclusions  (and  in  the 
main,  safe  conclusions)  without  the  slow  pro- 
cess of  reasoning  through  which  men  have 
to  pass;  the  strong  moral  instincts  with 
which  their  nature  is  endowed,  fiir  above 
that  of  the  other  sex ;  their  keen  and  d*^ 
coming  sensibilit}r  to  the  tender,  the  beauti- 
ful and  the  luxuriant,  render  them  averse  to 
critkud  restraints*  With  the  exception  of 
Joanna  Baillie  and  Mrs.  Tighe,  scarcely  any 
of  them  seem  to  have  inverted  their  pen. 
As  the  line  came  first  to  the  brain,  so  it  was 
written ;  as  it  was  wricten«  so  it  was  printed. 
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Mra.  Hemans*  melody  was  u  much  improvt* 
sation  as  Miss  Laodon's;  Mrs.  Butler  dis- 
dains to  chip  off  her  roughest  corners ;  Mrs. 
Norton  exult8  in  theswiltnessof  her  strength, 
and  Mrs.  Barrett  glories  in  her  expedients  to 
save  time,  though  they  be  fiilse  rhymes  or 
distorted  syllables  A  due  degree  of  conde- 
scension to  take  more  pains  would  have 
gained  for  either  of  these  ladies  an  increase 
of  excellence,  which  even  their  genios  might 
covet" 


ALICE  AND   THE  ANGEL. 

Mt  father  lived  in  an  old  cathedral  city, 
where  he  gained  his  livelihood  as  a  carver  in 
wood.  He  brought  me  up  to  his  business,  as 
his  father  had  done  with  him;  indeed,  I 
believe  our  family  bad  been  wood-carvers  for 
ages.  He  took  some  pride  in  his  calling,  and 
did  not  consider  that  he  worked  for  bread 
only.  He  was  a  quiet,  thoughtful  man ;  fond 
of  antiquarian  lore.  He  knew  the  history  of 
every  corner  of  that  solemn  old  city.  We  had 
plenty  of  employment,  and  were  well  known 
ibr  skilful  workmen.  We  worked,  once,  in 
one  of  the  antique  churches,  for  months  to- 
gether; cutting  out  wreaths,  and  heads  of 
angels ;  for  which  purpose  an  eccentric  old 
gentleman  had  bequeathed  some  money  to 
the  churchwardens.  While  at  work,  my 
fiither  would  talk  to  me  of  the  dignity  of  our 
art,  until  I  was  deeply  convinc^l  that  mine 
was  the  noUest  calling  upon  earth.  I  re- 
collect, once,  carving  out  what  I  thought  a 
sweet  expressive  face ;  and  coming  into  the 
church  afterwards  when  the  sun  was  lower, 
and  a  long  ray  of  light,  purpled  with  the 
stained  glass  window,  feli  upon  it  I  re 
member,  even  now,  my  sensation  at  that 
moment  It  was  not  vanity,  but  a  feeling 
of  delight,  nearly  of  superstitious  admiration. 
I  was  almost  a  young  idolator.  1  could  have 
knelt  down  and  reverenced  the  work  of  my 
own  hands. 

As  I  grew  older,  however,  and  found  tiiat 
others  were  far  from  giving  that  importance 
to  our  business,  to  which  I  had  been  taught 
to  believe  that  it  was  entitled,  I  became  less 
enthusiastic  for  it.  I  read  cf  men  who  had 
devoted  their  lives  to  painting  and  sculpture ; 
and  had  died  and  left  behind  them  immortal 
names.  So  high  bad  my  father's  discourses 
raised  my  ambition,  that  I  thought  it  was 
only  for  want  of  a  different  q)here  of  action 
that  I  spent  my  days  in  obscurity.  I  indulged 
such  dreams  for  a  long  time  m  silence,  for 
I  knew  it  would  have  ^ieved  my  father 
had  1  said  a  word  against  his  art;  but, 
at  length,  I  thought  that  I  might,  without 
oflfending  him,  attempt  to  carve  some  image 
in  stone ;  for  the  sculptor's  and  the  wmm* 


carver's  art  are  near  akilL  So  I  procured 
tools,  and  began  to  cut  shapes  in  stone,  with- 
out a  master  or  any  theory  to  guide  me.  At 
first,  1  carved  wreaths  and  other  simple  oma- 
menla-^-gradually  advancing.  I  attempted 
human  fSotB.  This  was  a  happy  period  or  my 
life.  In  the  summor  afternoons,  when  we 
were  not  busy,  I  used  to  work  upon  these 
things  in  the  garden  at  the  backof  oor  house. 
It  was  a  large  piece  of  ground,  half  garden, 
half  orchard ;  though  it  had  no  large  trees. 
It  was,  however,  filled  with  fruits  and  flowera 
Next  to  us  were  the  grounds  of  some  ancient 
almshouses,  and  tlie  wall  that  separated  us 
was  composed  of  flints  and  pieces  of  stone, 
that  crumbled  at  a  touch.  On  oor  side  this 
was  covered  with  peaches,  ripening  in  the 
mellow  afternoon  sun ;  and  against  it,  on  a 
board  with  tressek,  stood  several  large  bee- 
hives, of  plaited  straw.  Sitting  here,  quietly 
alone,  in  fine  weather,  was  enough  to  make 
a  man  idle ;  but  I  foUowed  my  new  employ- 
ment with  increasing  industry. 

In  this  way  I  carved  a  number  of  objecti, 
al wajTS  destroying  them  as  soon  as  I  had  done, 
being  satisfied  with  the  improvement  which 
I  had  derived  from  the  work,  and  not  wishing 
my  rude,  first  efSarta  to  be  seen.  Hour  by 
hour,  and  day  by  day,  I  strove  to  trace  some 
i mage  that  floated  in  my  mind.  Then,  looking 
afterwards  upon  my  work,  I  saw  how  I  had 
fiiUen  short  of  my  ideal ;  and  sometimes  I 
grew  weary  of  my  task,  for  awhile,  till  I  took 
mv  tools  again;  and,  hoping  for  the  time 
when  greater  skill  should  crown  my  efibrts, 
I  renewed  my  toil.  I  had  no  models.  I 
chiselled  out,  from  memory,  sometimes,  the 
faces  of  great  men  of  by-gone  times,  whose 
portraits  I  had  seen  in  books  or  plaster  casta 
When  I  had  finished  1  left  my  work  until  the 
next  day.  Then  I  stole  down  into  the  garden, 
and,  after  an  attentive  look  and  fiirewril  of 
the  task  that  had  cost  me  many  hours  of 
labor,  I  took  an  iron  hammer  in  my  hand 
and  shattered  it  to  pieces.  For  several  years 
I  did  this,  and  still  I  had  not  gained  the 
power  I  coveted.  The  long  hours  of  toil  and 
the  continual  failure  fVettedm  j  spirita  They 
only  know^*the  patient  worshippers  of  Art 
--how  slow  and  wearisome  are  all  the  steps 
by  which  her  temples  are  approached !  Who 
shall  say  bow  many,  hoMing  in  their  hands 
divinest  gifts,  have  fitllen  and  fainted  by  the 
way! 

There  fell  no  shadow  across  our  household 
in  those  days.  Our  daily  life  was  peaceful 
and  secluded.  Our  house  was  situated  in  a 
street  parallel  with  the  High  Street  of  the 
city,  paved  with  rotind  pebbles,  and  lined,  on 
each  side,  by  huge  lime  treeS)  at  regular 
intervals.  Looking  down  it,  we  could  see  the 
cathedral  at  the  bottom^the  great  window 
of  the  choir  exactly  filling  up  Ibe  breadth 
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between  the  hooseB  at  the  end.  Oun  was 
one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  the  city.  The 
frontsnof  each  floor  projected,  one  over  the 
other,  darkening  the  little  old-fashioned  shop 
below.  I  have  a  vision,  even  now,  of  a  snmmer 
evening,  when,  being  at  the  door,  and  looking 
down  the  street,  I  saw  the  walls  and  towers 
of  the  cathedral  standing  op  in  the  clear  sky. 
The  sun  was  setting  behind  them,  and  a  long 
shadow  was  cast  down  the  street*  The  air 
was  still — ^the  trees,  in  (nil  leaf,  were  still ; 
the  swallows,  dropping  from  the  roof,  passed 
swiftly,  up  and  down  the  street,  f^oro  end  to 
end,  I  stood  and  watched  them,  sometimes 
flying  boldly  down  the  middle  of  the  road- 
way ;  and  again— with  a  turn  that  showed  a 
flash  of  white,  skimming  along  the  sides  of 
the  houses— coming  straight  on,  as  if  they 
would  strike  roe  in  the  (ace,  and  then  sud- 
denly passing  over  my  head,  and  away,  before 
1  could  turn  up  a^^ain  to  their  clay  nests  under 
the  roofs— «1inging  and  fluttering  awhile— 
then  dropping,  shaving  the  ground,  passing 
each  other,  to  and  fro,  as  if  they  would  never 
tire.  Afterwards  I  fell  into  a  reverie,  and, 
awakening,  the  swallows  were  gone,  the 
stars  were  coming  out,  and  the  cathedral 
walls  were  dark. 

My  mother  had  died  in  my  childhood,  and 
an  old  aunt,  the  only  relative  I  ever  saw, 
lived  with  os,  managing  the  household. 
When  my  fiither  and  I  lud  done  our  work, 
he  went  down  and  sat  with  her;  reading,  or 
playing  backgammon,  in  what  we  called  the 
oak  fwrlor;  while  I  returned  to  my  favorite 
toil  in  the  garden,  or  in  a  shed  at  the  back. 
No  one  interferred  with  me.  I  was  account- 
ed rather  eccentric,  and  enjoyed  all  the  little 
privileges  and  freedom  from  observation 
which  that  reputation  brings  with  it.  I  was 
indeed  a  strange  being.  A  wider  knowledge 
of  mankind — a  more  frequent  contact  with 
the  world — have  made  me  now,  I  hope,  a 
better  man ;  but,  at  that  time  I  lived  only 
for  myself:  my  pursuits  and  my  ambition 
occupied  all  my  thoughts.  Engrossed  for 
ever  by  these,  the  sorrows  of  others  did  not 
touch  me.  I  worshipped  only  beauty.  I 
would  not  give  up  a  moment  for  the  sake  of 
others,  or  endure  the  slightest  obstacle  to  my 
purpose.  I  was  fretful  and  irritable  when 
disturbed ;  and,  when  left  to  myself,  reserved 
— almost  morose.  My  pride  was  a  kind  of 
madness.  I  could  not  bear  that  my  father 
even  shosld  see  the  carvings  that  I  made, 
lest  be  should  find  some  fault  with  them. 
There  was  another  sculptor  in  the  city,  a 
carver  of  monuments,  and  a  man  of  some 
skill.  He  met  me,  one  day^  and  said  that  he 
had  beard  of  my  attempts,  and  offered  to 
assist  me ;  but  I  told  him  thet '« I  could  goon 
very  well  alone."  I  felt  angry  with  him  in 
lay  heart.    I  tbougbl  he  wished  to  persuade 


me  to  show  him  my  carvings,  in  order  to 
ridicule  them,  end  try  to  move  me  from  my 
resolution.  I  knew  that  no  one  liked  me, 
except  my  father;  but  this  did  not  trouble 
me.  **  Let  them  think  of  me  what  they 
will,'*  I  thought,  **they  can  neither  help,  nor 
hinder  me  in  my  purpose." 

I  was  working  in  the  garden  as  usual,  one 
fine  summer  evening',  carving  a  greyhound 
from  a  drawing  I  had  made.  I  had  been  for 
some  time  wholly  occupied  with  my  task,  and 
unconscious  of  everything  else ;  when,  sud- 
denly raising  my  eyes,  I  saw  a  young  woman 
looking  at  me  from  the  gardens  of  the  alms- 
houses. She  was  but  a  few  yards  from  me; 
and  I  fixed  my  eyes  upon  her,  with  the  gaze 
of  a  person  suddenly  aroused  from  deep 
thought ;  f6r  I  saw  that  she  was  very  beau- 
tiful. Afterwards,  I  turned  my  face  away, 
lest  she  should  feel  abashed.  When  I  looked 
up  again  she  was  gone. 

I  resumed  my  work,  and  soon  forgot  the 
circumstance ;  but  several  days  after,  I  sud- 
denly recalled  her  face,  and  saw  her,  in  my 
imagination,  as  visibly  as  if  she  stood  beside 
me.  I  shut  my  eyes,  and  saw  her  still  in  the 
gloom.  I  fancied  I  had  seen  her  before  :  ( 
could  not  recollect  where,  or  when ;  but  it 
seemed  many  years  before.  I  connected  her 
in  my  mind  with  the  cathedral.  I  thought 
I  had  seen  her  there  with  an  old  man  and  a 
child,  when  there  was  a  noise  of  bells  ring- 
ing, and  birds  fluttering  under  the  roof.  I 
had  been  there  and  lingered  with  them  till 
dusk ;  when,  going  out  at  the  door  together, 
I  missed  them  suddenly ;  then,  I  had  walked 
on,  thinking  to  overtake  them  affain ;  but  I 
could  not  find  them,  although  I  heard  the 
child's  voice  somewhere:  and  I  had  wan- 
dered for  a  long  time,  still  hearing  the  child's 
voice,  and  thinking  myself  near  them,  but 
finding  them  not;  till  I  came  into  a  strange 
place  and  could  not  find  my  way  back.  Upon 
reflection,  I  knew  that  this  must  have  been  a 
dream ;  and  yet  I  thought  I  had  dreamt  it 
long  befbre  I  saw  her. 

Afterwards,  I  watched  for  her  in  the  after- 
noon; and  one  day  I  saw  a  figure,  which  I 
knew  Was  hers,  pass  in  at  the  gate,  and  across 
the  grass-plot,  though  I  did  not  see  her  face. 
I  felt  disappointed  and  anxious  to  see  her 
again.  I  walked  down  to  the  cathedral  one 
afternoon,  and  sauntered  through  the  aisles, 
striving  to  recall  my  fancy  of  having  met  her 
there :  but  I  felt  convinced  that  it  was  a 
dream.  Many  days  passed,  and  f  did  not  see 
her.  Disappointment  increased  my  anxiety. 
The  thought  of  her  would  not  let  me  rest, 
and  for  a  time  i  relaxed 'in  my  labors.  Once 
I  flsng  my  tools  down,  and  sat  beside  my 
work  to  mnse  about  ber:  afterward,  I  rose 
suddenly,  and,  springing  over  the  low  wall, 
entered  the  house  which  she  had  visited,  for 
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T  waa  known  to  all  the  inmates  of  the  alms- 
houses. 

I  found  the  old  woman  who  lived  there, 
and  chatted  with  her  for  some  time,  seeking 
for  an  opportunity  of  asking  after  her.visitor, 
if  I  could  do  so  without  exciting  her  curiosity, 
I  brought  the  conversation  round  slowly ;  and 
then  asked,  **  who  was  the  young  damsel  who 
called  upon  her,  sometimes  1"  The  old  woman 
laughed :  and  then  shook  her  bead,  as  if  she 
had  a  sudden  attack  of  palsv,  and  said,  **  Take 
my  advice,  and  do  not  ask  anything  about 
her.  She  is  my  great  niece ;  and  I  am  proud 
of  her,  for  she  is  a  fine  girl,  and  sensible 
enough;  but  she  is  a  troublesome  creature 
— a  giddy  girl  who  tires  out  all  her  friends. 
There  is  her  cousin,  Edward,  who  loved  her 
better  than  all  the  world,  and  used  to  make 
baskets  for  her,  and  a  host  of  other  things ; 
he  will  have  no  more  to  do  with  her.  She 
liked  him  well  enough  before  he  became  so 
kind  to  her ;  but,  after  that,  she  used  to  run 
away  from  him  and  hide  herself.  You  see, 
she  has  been  spoiled  by  schooling.  Her 
father  must  send  her  to  a  fine  school,  talking 
of  making  her  a  governess,  and  the  like, 
where  they  made  her  unfit  for  everything ; 
instead  of  keeping  her  at  home  to  learn  usehil 
things — a  plague  !**  The  old  woman  sudden- 
ly took  to  coughing,  as  the  latch  clicked,  and, 
the  door  opening,  her  niece  stood  there  before 
us !  She  did  not  see  me  at  first,  but,  running 
up  to  her  aunt,  kissed  her,  and  set  her  basket 
on  the  table.  **  This  is  Mr.  Langdon,  my 
neighbor,  Alice,"  said  the  old  woman.  The 
niece  curtsied ;  and,  turning,  began  to  talk  to 
her  aunt — taking  no  notice  of  me  whatever. 
After  awhile,  I  took  my  leave,  and  went 
back  to  my  work,  resolved  to  think  of  her  no 
more.  Yet  I  did  think  of  her  again.  Her 
manner  had  displeased  me,  but  she  did  not 
cease  to  haunt  me  night  and  day. 

Again,  one  afternoon,  I  saw  her  enter  by 
the  wicket  gate.  She  caught  my  eye,  and 
walked  over  the  grass-plot,  and  bade  me 
•*  Good  day."  1  stood  before  my  work,  to 
prevent  her  seeing  it;  but  she  exclaimed, 
**  So  you  are  making  another  idol,  for  your 
own  private  worship,  Mr.  Langdon." 

^  I  am  carving  in  stone,  Miss  Paton,"  said 
I,  rather  coolly. 

**In  stone,**  said  she,  echoing  my  words; 
*'  and  you  stand  before  your  work,  as  if  you 
yourself  were  carved  in  stone,  in  order  to 
prevent  my  seeing  it  But  I  do  see  it,  not- 
withstanding. A  dog — a  very  beautiful  dog ! 
Now,  if  that  had  been  any  other  kind  of  dog 
I  should  not  have  seen  it ;  but  bemg  a  long, 
thin  greyhound,  the  whole  of  bis  slender  nose 
peeps  out  on  one  side,  while  his  little  foot  is 
distinctly  visible  on  the  other." 

1  was  vexed ;  but  I  felt  that  to  stand  there 


after  her  raillery,  would  makemeridieuloas; 
so  I  stepped  aside  to  let  her  see  it 

"  Perfect!  beautiful !"  sheexclahned,  ••ex- 
actly like  the  life.  Really  1  can  pardon  you : 
I  could  almost  idolise  it  myself." 

•*  If  Miss  Paton  would  accept  it,"  said  I, 
••the  carving  shall  be  hers,  when  it  is  fin- 
ished." She  hesisated ;  but  I  pressed  ber,fbr 
I  felt  flattered  by  her  praises.  At  length, 
she  consented ;  and  I  promised  to  bring  it  to 
her  at  the  park  lodge,  where  she  lived  with 
her  relative,  the  iGage-keeper. 

••  This  is  the  first  work  of  my  bands,*'  I 
said,  *•  that  I  have  sufifered  to  be  seen ;  hot 
since  it  has  pleased  you,  I  cannot  think  it 
worthless." 

•*  I  will  prize  it,"  said  she,  **  I  will  tie  a 
blue  silk  ribbon  round  its  neck,  and  stand  it 
in  my  room ;  where  I  shall  see  it  every  day. 
Good  bye!" 

She  turned,  and  walking  quickly  across 
the  grass-plot,  entered  at  her  aunt's  door. 
When  it  grew  dark,  and  I  left  my  work,  she 
was  still  there. 

For  some  days  after,  I  worked  upon  my 
hound;  touching  and  retouching;  bringing 
out  every  line  and  curve,  until  I  thought  it 
perfect  Then  I  took  it  one  afternoon  under 
my  arm,  for  it  was  slender  and  not  heavy, 
and  set  out  for  the  park  lodge.  It  was  a 
small  cottage,  inside  the  flower-worked  iron 
gates,  the  entrance  to  the  park.  The  roof 
was  thatehed,  and  the  walls  beneath  were  of 
gray  plaster,  showing  a  frames-work  of  oaken 
beams.  The  porch  was  covered  with  sweet 
clematis,  and  the  little  garden,  at  the  side, 
was  filled  with  drooping  fuchsias  and  gera- 
niums. Suinding  at  the  doorway,  I  looked 
down  a  long  dusky  avenue  of  limes,  whose 
branches  grew  down  to  the  ground;  and  in 
the  distance  I  saw  the  Tudor  turrets  of  the 
mansion.  I  knocked  at  the  door,  and  Alice 
opened  it 

**  Oh,  Mr.  Langdon ;  and  the  dog,  too !  I 
had  forgotteh  all  about  it ;  but  I  see  you  do 
not  forget  a  promise.  Come  in,  and  see  my 
sister-in-law." 

She  led  me  into  a  parlor,  where  her  sister- 
in-law,  a  tall,  thin  Scotohwoman,  sat  knittiog. 
'•  This  is  Mr.  Langdon,"  said  Alice,  •*  a  friend 
of  Aunt  Mary's;  and  see  what  a  present  be 
brings  me." 

**  A  stawn  dog !"  she  exclaimed ;  and  after 
staring  at  it  for  a  few  moments,  she  went  on 
with  her  work.  But  Alice  stood  over,  look- 
ing down,  with  her  light  hair  touching  the 
stone. 

"  You  live  in  a  pretty  neighborhood,  Miss 
Paton,"  said  L  **l  should  like  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  Park  before  dark.  Perhaps  you 
would  walk  with  me." 

^  Wait  one^momeDt,"  she  exclaimed,  and 
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putting  on  her  shawl  and  bonnet  we  went  out 
together,  and  walked  down  the  avenue. 

**  You  come  too  late  to  find  the  limes  in 
blosrom.  Lnok/'  said  she,  plucking  some 
leaves,  *'  three  weeks  ago  every  one  of  these 
little  green  seeds  was  a  flower.  The  whole 
avenue  was  in  blossom  from  end  to  end,  and 
walking  here,  in  the  shade,  the  air  was  full 
of  the  smell  of  flowers." 

We  went  on  in  silence  (or  some  time ;  then 
I  said,  **  I  think  we  have  time  to  walk  down 
to  the  mansion  and  beck  before  dusk,  if  you 
do  not  wish  to  return  immediately." 

**  Oh,  no,"  said  she, ''  I  have  nothincr  better 
to  do.  The  sun  is  nearly  setting,  but  the 
light  will  linger  for  some  time  to  come." 

I  looked  into  her  face  as  she  spoke,  and 
saw  again  how  beautiful  she  was.  When  she 
spoke  seriously,  her  features  gave  no  indica- 
tion of  her  light  and  playful  character;  there 
was  even  a  sorrowful  air  in  her  countenance, 
that  made  me  this k  that  deeper  feeling  lay 
under  all  that  outward  gaiety.  Once  she  left 
me  suddenly,  and,  running  across  the  road, 
plucked  some  more  leaves.  Then,  making 
a  hollow  with  her  band,  she  laid  a  leaf  across 
and  struck  it  sharply,  making  a  noise  like  the 
report  of  a  pistol.  •«  There/'  said  she,  "  try 
to  do  the  same,  and  if  you  do  not  know  aU 
ready,  I  foretell  you  will  not  succeed  the  first 
time."  I  took  several  leaves  and  strove,  in 
vain  to  imitate  her,  and  at  every  failure  she 
laughed  till  I  gave  it  up,  vexed  with  myself 
and  her. 

"  Now,"  she  said,  *•  I  have  oflfended  you ; 
bat  never  mind,  I  will  teach  you  the  whole 
secret  by  and  by,  though  I  found  it  out  with- 
out teaching ;  but  every  one  has  a  peculiar 
talent  I  could  not  carve  a  « stawD  dog,*  for 
example." 

We  both  laughed  at  the  mimicry  of  her 
eister-in-law^s  pronunciation.  By  this  time 
we  had  come  up  to  the  mansion.  We  en- 
tered the  gatewsy,  and  walked  several  times 
round  the  quadrangle.  The  place  was  silent 
— the  family  that  inhabited  it  being  absent 
Issuing  by  the  gate  again,  we  returned 
down  the  avenue,  the  fiiU  moon  before  us 
slowly  growing  brighter  till  we  reached 
the  lodge,  where  I  bade  her  good  night,  and 
depart «). 

Short  as  my  acquaintance  had  been,  I  felt 
that  I  loved  her  deeply  in  spite  of  her  banter- 
ing ;  but  my  pride  was  strongr,  and  I  could 
not  endure  the  thought  of  telling  her  my  pas- 
sion, at  the  risk  of  being  met  by  scorn  and 
raillery.  I  remembered  the  history  of  her 
cousin,  which  I  had  heard  from  the  old 
woman,  and  I  thought  that  she  waited  only 
for  an  opportuoitv  of  treating  me  with  the 
same  derision.  I  thought  she  had  discovered 
my  pride,  and  proposed  to  herself  the  task 
of  humbling  it    But  I  wouln  not  allow  her ; 


1  would  rather  keep  the  secret  all  my  life, 
or  quit  the  city,  if  that  were  necessary,  than 
tell  her  while  she  kept  her  flippant  way. 
Yet,  I  hoped  that  this  would  change,  afler  a 
while.  When  I  thought  of  her  beauty,  her 
thoughtful  look  sometimes  when  she  did  not 
know  that  1  observed  her,  as  well  as  of  some 
things  that  she  had  said  full  of  tenderness 
and  feeling,  in  the  midst  of  all  her  mirth  ;  I 
half  believed  that  she  assumed  a  character 
in  order  to  surprise  me  afterwards,  by  chang- 
ing suddenly.  But  her  aunt  had  describ^ 
her  exactly  as  I  found  her,  and  many  things 
confirmed  the  belief  that  this  manner,  if  not 
original  in  her  nature,  had  become  habitual 
to  her.  I  strove  to  analyse  my  feeling,  and 
discover  what  it  was  that  reallv  made  me 
love  her.  It  was  not  only  her  nee,  though 
I  had  never  seen  a  woman  to  compare  with 
her  for  beauty.  Something  in  her  voice  and 
manner  fiiscmated  me  against  my  will.  I 
liked  to  hear  her  talk,  and  yet  it  pained  me. 
I  was  grave  and  earnest,  and  her  raillery 
drew  me  out  of  my  reserve,  and  led  me,  like 
a  will-o*- the- wisp,  where  it  pleased.  Her 
ridicule  and  indiflerence,  when  I  spoke  seri- 
ously, hurt  my  pride ;  her  wit  baffled  me.  I 
felt  disconcerted  in  her  presence.  I  could 
not  meet  her  with  the  ready  answers  which 
alone  could  foil  her  weapons,  and  she  saw 
me  embarrassed,  and  struck  me  closer  home. 
All  this  made  me  almost  dread  to  meet  her; 
yet,  that  night,  I  lay  awake  devising  some 
means  of  seeing  her  again. 

One  morning,  about  a  week  afterwards,  I 
rose  early,  and  took  my  way  to  the  park. 
All  the  week  I  had  been  watching  for  Alice, 
across  the  wall,  and  had  not  seen  her.  I 
passed  through  the  gate,  and  looked  up  at 
the  lodge  windows,  but  the  blinds  were 
down,  and  below,  the  screens  were  closed 
outside.  I  thought  **they  have  not  risen 
yet"  I  had  not  proposed  to  knock  there,  but 
simply  to  walk  in  the  park.  However,  I 
waited  awhile,  and  listened  for  some  one 
moving.  I  even  went  round  the  palings  and 
looked  up  at  the  windows  at  the  back.  One 
was  open,  and  the  long  blind  was  swelling 
outward,  like  a  sail,  and  dropping  in  the 
current  of  air.  I  drew  back  immediately, 
afraid  of  being  seen,  and  walked  down  the 
avenue.  I  saw  some  one  coming  towards 
me  from  the  further  end,  looking  like  Alice, 
although  the  distance  was  too  great  for  me 
to  be  sore.  As  we  drew  nearer,  however, 
I  ;*aw  that  it  was  she.  She  had  a  basket  on 
her  arm,  and  was  walking  quickly.  She 
saw  me,  and  came  mnning  up  to  me,  saying, 
'*  I  have  a  sad  piece  of  news  to  relate  to  you. 
I  am  afraid  you  will  think  me  very  ungrate- 
fnl,  when  I  tell  you  what  has  happens.  I 
have  hardly  the  courage  to  confess.  I  know 
you  will  never  forgive  me  unless  I  get  a 
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promise  from  ^ou,  first  of  all.  Tell  me, 
then,  am  I  forgiven  T' 

"Yes!'*  I  answered;  ** fully  absorbed,  as 
far  as  I  have  power.'* 

** Listen,  then,"  she  continaed,  ■'without 
being  angry,  if  yoa  can.  The  greyhound 
that  you  gave  me — the  beautiful,  slender  dog, 
is  broken  into  twenty  fragments !  Oh,  you 
are  not  more  vexed  than  I  am  ;*'  she  added, 
seeing  me  look  serious.  ^*  I  would  not  have 
exchanged  it  for  its  weight  in  silver.  And  to 
have  done  it  myself,  to  have  no  one  to  blame 
but  my  own  careless  self.  I  will  tell  you 
exactly  how  it  happened.  It  was  standing 
Yesterday  on  the  side-table  where  you  left  it. 
t  intended  to  set  it  in  my  room,  but  1  had 
forgotten  it  for  a  while.  1  .threw  on  my 
shawl  suddenly  to  go  out — the  fringe  caught 
in  something  behind  me ;  I  did  not  look  back, 
but  pulled  1t  impatiently ;  the  little  table 
overturned  with  a  crash ;  and  my  poor  carv- 
ing lay  broken  in» pieces,  and  scattered  about 
the  floor." 

Although  she  professed  to  regret  the  acci- 
dent, I  could  not  help  thinking  that  there  was 
an  air  of  malice  in  her  manner  of  relating  it. 
But  I  endeavored  to  conceal  my  vexation, 
and  answered  cheerfully,  **  I  cannot  blame 
you  for  doing  by  accident  what  I  should 
have  done,  perhaps,  on  purpose.  I  have  de- 
stroyed every  image  I  have  made,  excepting 
this." 

"  And  why  1  Your  conscience  troubled 
you  for  having  broken  the  second  command- 
ment)" 

"A  whim — nothing  more,"  I  answered. 
**l  shall  earn  the  nickname  of  Inconoclast, 
if  I  deserve  nothing  else  of  Fame." 

"  What  does  that  mean  1" 

"•Image- breaker.'  An  honorable  title  at 
tlie  time  when  Puritans  emptied  every  niche 
in  our  cathedral.  But  let  ua  say  no  more 
about  this."  Then,  changing  the  subject,  I 
asked  her  where  she  had  been  ? 

•*  I  have  been  down  in  Holy  Well  Point,  to 
get  some  groundsel  for  the  birds.  What  a 
lovely  morning !  .so  still ;  the  whole  world 
seems  to  be  our  own,  and  we  the  only  living 
creatures  in  it.  Down  yonder,  there  is  a 
hollow,  where  the  mist  lies,  and  creeps  along 
the  grass,  as  if  the  turf  were  a-^re  and 
smokmg.  Lower  down,  there  is  a  fir  planta- 
tion, which  I  came  through  on  my  way  back. 
I  like  that  walk  better  than  any  in  the  park. 
The  earth  smells  so  fresh  there,«as  you  walk 
in  the  twilight,  ankle-deep  in  withered  leaves 
and  fir-apples.  They  say  there  are  snakes 
there ;  but  I  know  better.  There  are  rabbits 
there,  out  of  number,  and  the  birds  sing  all 
about ;  although  I  never  could  see  one  of 
them.  One  at  a  time  they  break  out  from 
every  side.  I  think  they  hold  a  conversation 
together." 


I  listened  to  her  with  delight,  and  said  no- 
thing. Her  tone  was  so  earnest,  that  I  felt 
she  loved  the  places  that  she  spoke  of.  Her 
manner,  too,  was  so  natural  and  gracefnl,  so 
unconscious  did  she  seem  of  having  charmed 
me  with  her  words,  that  I  knew  that  she 
assumed  no  character,  but  spoke  without 
reserve  from  the  feeling  of  the  moment,  and 
the  impulse  of  her  nature.  I  thought  of  her 
words  long  after  I  had  lefl  her,  with  a  better 
hope  than  I  had  felt  before  of  bringing  her  to 
love  me,  after  all.  What  might  1  not  hope 
from  that  gentleness,  which  showed  itself  at 
times,  in  spite  of  her  mocking  tongue  ?  This, 
I  thought,  will  unfold  as  she  grows  to  fuller 
womanhood,  and  all  her  lightness  will  be 
softened  down  by  time.  Afler  all,  it  was 
better  that  she  should  be  thus;  with  that 
strong  consciousness  of  bt^ing,  and  quick  per- 
ception of  what  life  is,  than  stung  with  finer 
notions,  that  are  quickly  jarred  and  broken 
by  experience. 

This  new  hope  in  my  life  had  already 
wrought  some  changes  in  my  character.  I 
was  no  longer  locked  up  in  one  purpose^a 
mischief  to  the  spirit,  though  that  purpose 
were  the  purest  and  the  best  I  looked  up, 
and  saw  that  there  were  others  in  the  world, 
besides  myself,  hoping,  toiling,  and  enduring. 
I  made  good  resolutions  for  the  future,  to  bar 
out  selfishness  as  far  as  in  my  power,  and, 
conscious  of  a  change  for  the  better  in  my 
nature,  I  felt,  as  it  were,  new  life  within  me. 
What  wonder,  then,  that  I  came  to  love  her, 
more  and  more,  and  blessed  her  secretly. 

Yet  my  pride  remained.  I  saw  her  many 
times,  and  walked  with  her;  and  finding  her 
still  changeable — shifting  from  mockery  to 
seriousness — from  irony  to  tenderness,  a  hun- 
dred times,  I  kept  my  love  still  shut  up  in  my 
heart  I  dreaded  the  moment  when  I  should 
open  my  lips  and  tell  her,  as  the  ending  of 
our  friendship;  and  I  waited,  waited  for  a 
change  that  did  not  come. 

In  the  winter  of  that  year  my  father  died 
suddenly.  It  was  a  little  before  Christmas, 
and  the  snow  was  on  the  ground.  I  sat  and 
watched  all  night,  and  heard  the carol-sinpers 
in  the  street,  and  wept.  For  days  J  walked 
about  the  darkened  rooms,  and  thought  of  my 
past  life,  and  grieved  for  many  things  that 
could  not  then  be  changed.  Some  days  after 
the  funeral,  I  was  sitting  in  the  shop  alone, 
when  I  heard  a  tapping  at  the  door,  and, 
looking  up,  saw  Alice  through  the  glass.  1 
rose  and  opened  the  door,  and  she  came  in. 
There  was  a  change  in  her  manner.  She 
shook  my  hand  when  1  offered  it,  and  sat 
looking  at  me  in  silence  for  some  moments. 
**  [  have  passed  here  many  times  this  week," 
she  said,  "  but  I  did  not  like  to  knock  before." 
She  sat  and  talked  with  me  for  some  time, 
without  mentioning  my  father,  but,  by  her 
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tune  and  manner  soothing  me.  She  came 
•again,  some  days  after,  and  this  time  I  did 
not  hear  her  knock,  or  open  the  door,  but, 
looking  op,  I  saw  her  standing  in  the  door- 
vav.  It  was  getting  dusk,  and  she  was  so 
«till,  that  I  rose  in  wonder,  half  thinking 
that  I  saw  a  vision,  sacfa  as  sometimes  have 
been  seen  of  friends,  who  in  that  moment 
died  elsewhere.  I  took  her  hand,  and  led 
her  through  the  shop  to  see  my  aant  She 
took  her  bonnet  off,  and  sat  with  us  that 
evening.  The  mystery  that  was  about  her 
when  she  entered  lingered  in  my  mind.  As, 
after  earthquakes  for  awhile,  men  lose  their 
old  conviction  of  the  firmness  of  the  earth, 
flo  when,  for  the  first  time  Death  steals  into 
a  peaceful  household,  and  strikes  mote  one 
dear  companion  of  our  lives,  our  faith  in  the 
security  of  life,  and  other  habits  of  the  mind 
are  weakened,  and  give  place  to  mysteries. 
I  looked  at  her  as  she  sat  talking  with  my 
aont,  by  firelight  Her  fare  was  paler  than 
usual,  and  her  long  hair,  turned  back  behind 
the  earn,  flowed  down  on  either  side.  Never, 
in  pictures,  or  carven  images  of  angels,  or 
of  women,  meant  for  Types  of  Truth,  or 
Charity,  or  Mercy,  had  I  seen  a  face  and 
head  more  perfect  It  was  then  that  I  first 
thought  to  carve  an  angel  with  a  face  like 
hers. 

When  I  saw  Alice  again,  she  sat  before  me 
while  I  drew  the  outline  of  her  lace  in  chalk, 
and  shortly  after  I  began  my  task.  The  figure 
was  almost  the  size  of  life.  The  feet  were 
bare.  The  robe  was  girdled  at  the  waist,  and, 
behind,  the  hair  hung  down  between  half- 
folded  wings.  I  cut  the  features  from  the 
^rawing-^Romething  like  her,  but  not  wholly 
she ;  until  I  fetched  her,  and  begged  her  to 
stand  before  me,  while  I  carved  from  life.  I 
covered  up  the  wings,  so  that  she  did  not  know 
that  my  figure  was  an  angel.  I  told  her  that 
it  was  my  whim  to  give  to  it  her  features. 
For  several  months  I  worked  upon  it  after- 
wards. The  folds  of  the  full  robe  grew  per- 
fect to  my  eye — the  curves  and  feathered 
plaits  of  the  long  wings— -the  flowing  lengths 
of  hair.  Lastly,  I  retouched  the  race,  and 
came  again  each  day  and  touched  it,  till  it 
brought  her  fully  to  my  mind. 

The  summer  had  come  round  again,  but  1 
had  bej^un  my  work  in  the  house,  and  it  re- 
mained there.  One  evening,  I  put  my  tools 
aside,  and  sat  down  to  look  at  it  I  rose  and 
walked  about  it— brushed  the  dust  and  chips 
from  roond  the  feet  and  pedestal,  and  sat 
down  again.  My  task  was  finished.  I  saw 
its  perfect  symmetry  and  beauty,  with  a  feel- 
ing of  delight  that  almost  stayed  the  beating 
of  my  heart.  I  remembered  no  more  the 
long  years,  in  which  my  soul  had  often  become 
eick  and  weary,  struggling  with  imperfect 
MtteroDce.    My  thought  aioai  out  before  me 


fully  manifested ;  the  crown  and  recompense 
of  all  my  toil.  1  sat  and  looked  upon  it  till 
the  twilight  gathered  in  the  room.  The  pe- 
destal, the  feet,  and  robe  grew  shadowy ;  but 
the  bead  was  level  with  the  window,  and  the 
light  lingered  about  it,  like  a  glory,  and  the 
features  shone.  Then  the  dusk  increased ; 
until  1  saw  only  the  outline ;  and  thst  mingled 
also  with  the  darkness  where  I  sat  alone.  Yet 
not  alone;  but  with  a  mute  compAnion,  in 
whose  presence  I  had  laid  aside  my  sorrow — 
a  remembrance  of  Alice,  as  she  was,  while 
pity  made  her  worthy  of  those  wings.  I  had 
not  seen  her  for  some  days,  and  the  last  time 
she  had  hurt  me  with  her  raillery,  and  made 
me  angry ;  though  I  had  said  nothing,  and 
perhaps  she  did  not  know  it. 

My  purpose  was,  now  that  T  had  finrehed 
my  statue,  to  get  it  set  up,  somewhere,  in  the 
cathodral,  where  I  had  first  dreamed  of  meet- 
ing her.  I  went,  the  next  day,  to  one  of  the 
vergers,  an  old  man  who  lived  inside  the 
gateway,  close  to  the  cloisters.  He  knew 
me  well,  for  I  had  been  a  customer  of  his  for 
prints  of  monuments  and  inscriptions,  which 
he  sold  in  a  little  shop.  He  promised  to 
speak  to  the  Dean  about  it ;  end  I  pointed 
out  an  empty  niche,  just  through  the  en- 
trance to  the  choir,  which  I  had  measured, 
and  found  to  be  of  the  dimensions  of  my 
work.  A  day  or  two  afterwards,  the  Dean 
himself  called  at  our  house,  and  saw  the 
statue.  He  praised  it  highly,  and  asked  my 
reason  for  wishing  it  to  be  placed  there  ;«but 
I  told  him  I  had  none  beyond  a  wish  to  see 
it  in  a  fitting  place.  He  was  satisfied,  and 
afterwards  sent  some  masons  who  were  at 
work  in  the  cathedral  to  remove  it  in  the 
evening.  I  stood  by  and  assisted  them, 
anxious  lest  an  accklent  should  happen  ta 
my  work.  I  went  with  them,  and  saw  it 
finally  set  op  in  its  place.  Afterwards  people 
talked  of  it  in  the  city,  but  few  perEons  knew 
whose  work  it  was.  On  the  Sunday  follow- 
ing I  stood  in  a  little  group  of  people  looking 
at  it,  and  heard  their  various  comments. 

After  that,  the  cathedral  was  my  favorite 
haunt  I  went  to  service  there  in  the  after- 
noon, and  lingered  sometimes  afterwards  for 
hours,  until  I  knew  every  monui^ent,  and 
learned  almost  every  inscription  by  heart 
Sometimes  coming  there  after  the  doors  were 
closed,  I  talked  with  the  masons  working  at 
a  side-window.  At  length,  as  I  became 
more  familiar,  I  climbed  their  scaffolding, 
got  through  the  window,  and  descended  by 
another  scafiTolding  inside.  At  such  times  I 
walked  about  the  cathedral  till  dusk,  when 
they  called  to  me,  and  said  they  were  about 
to  leave  their  work,  and  I  returned  by  the 
window. 

Alice  came  once  to  see  it  I  was  with  her. 
When  she  saw  the  wings,  she  laughed,  and 
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said,  **  Her  own  mother  would  not  take  it  Ibr 
her  had  she  lived  to  see  it.  Not  only  for  the 
win^s,"  said  she,  *"  hot  for  the  flattery  of  the 
artist ;  for,  mark  you,'*  she  added,  '*  I  look 
into  my  glass  half-a-dozen  times  a  day,  and 
am  not  to  he  deceired."  We  went  out  to- 
gether afterwards,  and  I  walked  home  with 
her.  It  was  a  cold  day,  towards  the  end  of 
autumn,  with  a  strong  wind  blowing  and  a 
cloudy  sky.  As  we  drew  near  the  lodge, 
there  fell  some  drope  of  rain.  I  entered,  and 
while  we  sat  theie,  it  began  to  beat  bard 
upon  the  windows.  I  roee  several  times  to 
go,  but  the  storm  had  not  abated,  and  I  re- 
turned, and  sat  down  again.  Her  sister-in- 
law  was  in  the  next  room,  making  bread, 
and  we  were  alone.  We  sat  beside  the  fire, 
and  talked.  She  was,  as  usual,  in  a  meny 
mood  f  but  that  day  my  passion  had  returned 
with  tenfold  force,  and  I  listened  to  every 
word  she  said,  and  loved  her  more  for  every 
word.  She  twisted  her  hands,  till  the  fire- 
light threw  strange  shapes  upon  the  ceiling, 
and  then  turned  her  face  sideways  to  make 
a  gigantic  shadow  of  her  features  on  the 
wamscot.  She  laughed,  and  shifted  her  dis- 
course from  one  subiect  to  another,  until  I 
grew  bewildered.  Vet  I  felt,  as  it  were, 
drawn  towards  her — tempted  to  forget  my 

Sride,  the  danger  of  her  scorn,  and  all  that 
ad  hitherto  restrained  me,  and  to  tell  her 
there  my  passk)n,  once  for  all.  I  determined 
that  I  woukl  know  that  night,  before  I  left 
her,  if  she  had  really  any  love  for  me.  I 
blamed  myself  for  the  dreaming  life  that  I 
had  led ;  nourishing  a  passion  without  the 
courage  to  avow  it ;  putting  ofi^  the  day  that 
must  come  at  last ;  only,  perhaps,  to  make 
my  disappointment  still  more  bitter.  Yet  I 
arose  agam,  and  looked  out  at  the  door;  but 
the  night  was  still  dark  and  windy,  and  the 
rain  did  not  cease  to  fall.  I  came  back 
again,  and  this  time,  walking  op  behind  her, 
where  she  sat  before  the  fire,  F  leaned  upon 
her  chair,  and  looked  over  her  shoulder,  and 
said,  **  I  have  many  thin^rs  to  say  to  you, 
Alice,  to-night,  before  I  ga"  •*  Hush  !'*  she 
said,  lifting  her  finger,  and  mocking  my 
tone,  "  something  very  serious  ?^ 

Even  th4n,  before  I  knew  what  she  would 
say,  I  felt  angry  with  her.  The  blood  rushed 
to  my  ftce,  and  I  spoke  with  a  thick  and 
hurried  voice.  I  was  prepared  for  her  re- 
fusal. I  pictured  In  that  moment  to  myself 
the  ridicule  with  which  she  would  meet  my 
words;  but  I  was  resolved  to  know  the  worst 
that  night,  and  I  had  settled  in  my  mind  the 
course  that  I  would  take.  I  told  her,  briefly, 
that  I  loved  her,  and  asked  her,  almost 
abruptly,  whether  she  would  see  me  any 
more.  She  answered  me,  as  I  knew  she 
would,  with  laughter—- said  she  was  disap- 
pointed in  me-4hought  she  bad  found  a  man 


more  rational  than  his  fellows,  and  finally 
told  me  not  to  see  her  any  more  till  I  re> 
pented  of  my  folly.  I  waited  till  she  had 
done,  with  my  eye  fixed  steadfastly  upon  her. 
I  would  not  trust  myself  to  speak,  letA  I 
shoukl  raise  my  voice,  and  be  overheard ;  but 
I  felt  how  the  love  that  I  had  home  her 
turned  to  hatred  in  that  momeiit.  All  the 
history  of  our  acquaintance  ran  through  my 
mind  m  an  instant  I  saw  plainly  now,  1 
thought,  bow  light  and  vain  she  was ;  how 
she  abused  the  gifts  of  intellect  and  beauty 
to  mock  and  trifle  with  a  deeper  and  more 
earnest  nature.  I  held  my  hand  out  once, 
and  said  **  farewelV'  and  toming,  left  her 
abruptly. 

I  pasaed  through  the  gate  in  the  darkness 
in  the  wind  and  rain,  unmindful  of  everything 
but  my  anger.  Yet  once,  before  I  bad  gone 
many  stepe,  I  thought  I  heard  a  voice  of 
some  one  calling.  Could  it  be  Alice?  I 
felt  even  tempted  to  return  and  see ;  but  I 
thought  I  might  be  mistaken,  and  my  pride 
withheld  me.  I  listened,  and  not  hearing  it 
any  more,  I  hurried  on^  thinking  1  bad  coined 
a  fancy  from  a  secret  wi^,  and  blamed  my- 
self for  wavering  in  my  purpose.  I  repeated 
her  words  to  myself  as  I  went,  that  my  in- 
d lunation  might  not  lessen.  I  was  filled 
with  self-contempt  for  the  weakness  I  had 
shown.  I  remembeied  how  iny  whole  nature 
seemed  to  have  changed  for  a  while  under 
the  influence  of  my  passion-;  how  I  had 
vainly  glorified  myself  for  the  efifemioacy 
into  which  I  had  fiillen,  while  thinking  I  had 
become  a  better  man.  Now  I  felt  adiamed 
of  all  these  things,  and  would  fiiin  have  fer- 
gotlen  them,  and  become  again  the  selfish 
being  that  I  waa 

My  aunt  opened  the  door  to  me.  She 
held  a  lamp  in  her  hands,  and  saw  me  looking 
wild,  and  clothes  saturated  with  the  rain. 
She  asked  me  where  I  had  been,  but  I 
answered  her  sharply,  and  went  up  into  the 
workshop.  I  found  my  great  hammer,  and 
went  down  the  stairs  again,  and  out  into  the 
street.  The  storm  was  abating, ;  the  clouds 
were  broken  up,  and  the  moon  moved  with 
me  as  I  hurried  down  the  street.  The  cathe- 
dral yard  was  silent  I  passed  under  the 
trees,  and  looked  in  at  the  window  where  my 
statue  stood,  and  saw  it  there.  My  inten- 
tion was  to  get  inside,  but  how,  I  knew  not, 
unless  I  could  find  my  entrance  by  the  scaf- 
folding. I  climbed  up,  and  found  that  the 
masons  had  removed  the  window  altogether, 
and  boarded  up  the  place.  I  tried  the  hoards, 
and  found  one  looser  than  the  rest  I  piisii^ 
it,  and  it  gave  way,  and  fell  back  with  a 
noise  on  the  platform  inside.  I  was  afraid 
that  it  had  been  heard,and  drew  back  awhile, 
but  the  only  house  near  was  the  verger^a,  at 
some  distanoe  aqross  the  yaid^  and  I  m>w  ^^ 
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liffhtB  tliere«  at  any  of  the  windows.  After 
that  I  got  throagh,  and  replaeed  the  boaid 
behind  me. 

I  knew  not  how  the  thought  aroee  to  de- 
atio?  my  eutue,  except  that  I  was  driven 
wild  with  passioo,  and  scarcely  knew  what  I 
was  doing.  1  did  not  wait  a  moment  to  look 
at  the  work  which  had  so  rejoiced  me  in  the 
c«r?inf»— that  had  filled  me  full  of  hope  when 
I  saw  It  finished— the  first  token  I  hsd  woo 
of  future  honor  in  the  art  that  I  had  chosen 
**bat  grasped  my  hammer  firmly  in  my 
hand,  and  with  Uind  forr  struck  it,  un- 
mindful of  the  noise  I  msde,  though  e?ery 
blow  rang  twice  upon  the  rool;  I  shattered 
first  the  wings,  and  after  a  while  the  whole 
figure  fell  beneath  my  blows  upon  the  psve* 
menL  I  cast  my  hammer  down,  and  climbed 
the  platform  again.  The  perspiration  trickled 
down  ray  ftice  from  the  exertion ;  but  1  had 
no  fear ;  I  did  not  even  reflect  whether  my 
noise  had  been  heard ;  hot  as  I  issued  by  the 
window,  and  the  moon  was  darkened,  some 
large  bird  that  I  had  started  struck  me  in 
the  fiioe,  and  made  me  start  I  replaced  the 
board  again,  and  glided  down  the  scafblding. 
The  yard  was  still  silent  and  deserted,  though 
it  was  not  late. 

1  had  not  been  absent  more  than  half  an 
hour  when  I  knocked  again.  My^  aunt 
opened  the  door,  and  saw  me  looking'  wilder 
tlian  before*  1  folbwed  her  into  the  p«rlor, 
and  told  her  to  get  ready  to  leave  the  city 
with  me  that  night,  by  the  coach  that  passed 
f  hroogh  there  at  eleven  o'clock,  <»  its  way 
to  l^odon.  She  was  terrified.  She  looked 
at  me  earnestly,  and  then  bursting  into  tears, 
entreated  roe  to  tell  her  what  had  happened. 
I  assured  her  that  there  was  no  cause  for  her 
alarm ;  but  she  asked  roe  what  1  had  done 
with  the  hammer  I  had  taken  out  with  me. 
I  refused  to  tell  her;  and  her  saspicions 
were  increased.  **God  only,  and  yourself,** 
said  she,  *'  know  into  what  trouble  your  vio- 
lence has  led  you  this  night'*  I  assured  her, 
again  and  again,  that  I  luui  done  no  harm  to 
any  one;  kit  her  fears  remained,  and  she 
packed  op,  tremblingly,  a  few  things  in  a 
trunk,  and  fetched  a  porter  to  carry  it  to  the 
coach,  while  I  listened  all  the  doors  and 
windowa  Afterwards  we  went  out  together, 
and  I  locked  the  outer  door,  and  took  the  key 
away. 

All  night  I  sat  outside  the  coach  beside 
my  aunt,  without  speaking.  The  wind  had 
fallen ;  there  was  not  a  dood  to  be  seen,  and 
the  moon  shone  brightly  in  a  hazel  ring. 
My  passion  had  gone  down,  though  I  did  not 
repent  of  what  1  had  done.    I  thought  of 


Alice  no  longer  angrily,  but  sorrowftiTly.  I 
knew  she  did  not  feel  as  I  leltr-bad  not  the 
habit  of  picturing  in  herself  a  nature  dif- 
ferent to  her  own,  in  older  to  appreciate 
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what  others  suffer;  and  did  not  know  bow 
much  her  conduct  pained  me.  So  I  forgave 
her  in  my  heart ;  for  I  knew  how  few  there 
are,  who,  atudying  themselves,  find  out  their 
own  defects,  and  strive  to  change  and  master 
their  original  nature.  Thus  I  excust  d  her, 
with  a  readiness  that  showed  that  my  love 
for  her  was  not  yet  dead.  I  did  not  deceive 
myself.  I  knew  that  1  should  grieve  about 
her  till  I  died.  Yet  the  coach  rolled  on,  add 
I  did  not  wish  to  return. 

We  lived  three  years  in  London^a  strange 
place  to  me,  after  the  quiet  old  city,  where  I 
had  passed  my  early  days  so  peacefully. 
Fortune  smiled  upon  me  there  after  a  while; 
and  ibr  some  things  I  had  no  reason  to  regret 
the  change.  But  my  heart  was  always 
heavy.  My  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  the  hope 
that  I  had  clung  to  had  become  a  lasting 
sense,  that  weighed  upon  me  even  when 
Alice  was  not  in  my  thoughts.  Never  again 
did  I  take  my  tools  in  my  hand  with  the 
same  feeling  that  had  moved  me  when  1 
carved  the  angel  in  the  little  room  at  home. 
My  ambition  was  not  the  same.  I  had  too 
many  precious  memories  in  the  past  to  make 
the  future  worthy  of  roy  hope.  Many  tifnee 
by  firelight,  and  upon  my  bed,  1  thought  of 
that  stormy  night  when  I  left  her,  full  of 
anger;  thence,  amounting  to  the  days  we 
spent  together  in  the  park,  remembering 
everything  she  said  and  did.  I  delighted  to 
go  over  these  recollections  one  by  one.  I 
took  each  single  moment  of  that  happy  time, 
and  lingered  over  it,  beating  it  out  as  the 
goldsmith  beats  the  precious  metal  on  the 
anvil,  making  every  grain  a  sheet  of  gold. 

I  had  brought  away  nothing  to  remind  me 
of  those  times.  I  thought  that  time  would 
weaken  such  impressions;  and  1  wished  that 
I  had  something  that  might  serve  to  waken 
memory  to  my  latest  day.  But  I  bad  never 
had  from  Alice  anything  in  the  shape  of  a 
token  or  keepsake.  There  was  nothing  I 
could  have  brought  except  the  likeness  I  had 
made  before  I  carved  the  statue,  and  which  I 
had  left  locked  up  in  the  old  house.  From 
the  moment  when  I  remembered  this,  the 
wish  to  possess  it  grew  stronger.  Once  I 
dreamed  I  had  discovered  it  in  my  box;  and 
the  impresskm  was  so  strong,  that  1  rose  and 
searched  there ;  but  I  did  not  find  it  I  was 
thinking  of  it  incessantly.  I  could  not  rest 
for  the  desire  of  pooaessing  it  again.  I 
thought  of  going  back  to  the  city,  and  get- 
ting  mto  the  hoose  at  night,  and  returning 
with  it  to  London ;  and  at  length  I  determin^ 
toga 

One  night  I  left  my  aant,  telling  her  I  was 
going  into  the  country  on  business  for  three 
days,  and  took  my  place  upcm  the  coach.  It 
was  the  day  before  the  third  anniversary 
of  the  night  when  I  destroyed  the  carving. 
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We  travelled  all  night  long,  and  I  arrived  at 
my  destination  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next 
day.  I  descended  from  the  ooach  before  we 
caoie  to  the  houses,  and  Walked  about  till 
dusk.  Then  I  went  down  into  the  city,  and 
stealing  through  back  ways,  came  to  the 
street  where  we  had  lived*  There  was  no 
one  in  the  street  but  myself.  I  stopped  be> 
fore  our  door,  and  looked  up  at  the  hoose,  by 
tjie  light  of  the  oil  lamp  opposite.  Some 
of  the  windows  were  broken.  The  shutters 
were  dingj  and  weather*beaten,  and  the 
dust  lay  thickly  on  the  siUsi  and  against  the 
door. 

I  put  the  key  in  the  lock ;  but  it  would  not 
move  till  I  had  taken  it  out  again  and  raked 
and  blown  the  dust  out  of  the  keyhole. 
Then  I  turned  it  slowly  with  all  my  strength 
in  the  rusty  wards,  and  descended  into  the 
shop,  shutting  the  door.  I  hastened  to  light 
the  lamp  which  I  had  brought  with  roe ;  for 
the  strangeness  of  my  situation,  in  darkness, 
after  three  years*  aJisence,  in  the  old  house 
where  my  father  died,  impressed  me;  I  heard 
noises  about  the  place,  probaUy  of  rsts. 
When  I  had  lighted  my  lamp,  I  saw  that 
everything  was  as  we  had  left  it :  excepting 
that  the  dust  lay  thickly  everywhere.  In 
the  oak  parlor,  at  the  back  of  the  shop,  my 
aunt*8  work-box  stood  upon  the  table,  and  on 
a  stand  against  the  window  were  several 
flower-pot^  the  mould  in  them  hard  as  stone, 
and  the  plants  dead  and  shrivelled.  The 
grate  was  full  of  ciuders,  and  the  old  wooden 
arm-chair  in  which  my  aunt  had  been  sitting 
was  beaide  the  fire-place.  I  walked,  I  know 
not  why,  on  tiptoe  along  the  passage  and 
mounted  the  stairs.  Mv  bedroom,  also,  was 
unchanged.  I  searched  in  a  dusty  closet, 
and  found  the  drawing  that  I  sought,  and 
looked  upon  it  by  the  lamDi  until  I  oouid  not 
see  it  for  my  tears.  I  walked  through  every 
room  and  lingered  in  the  little  kitchen,  where 
1  had  carved  the  angel ;  and  after  a  while 
returned  through  the  shop,  and  bade  farewell 
once  more  to  my  old  home. 

I  put  out  my  lamp,  and  opened  the  door 
and  listened,  thinking  I  heard  some  one  pass- 
ing. The  footsteps  ceased,  and  wh«n  I  issoed, 
and  looked  down  the  street,  I  ttiodght  I  saw 
a  igure  standing  still  ata  little  distance  from 
me.  As  I  was  anxk>U8  not  to  be  recoffnised, 
I  turned  quickly  and  walked  away.  1  heard 
the  footsteps  again,  as  if  the  person  were 
following  me,  and  I  quickened  my  pace,  but 
it  seem^  to  gain  upon  me,  and  I  heard  a 
Toice  that  struck  me  motionlessL  It  was 
Alice,  and  she  came  and  caught  me  by  the 
arm.  I  could  feel  how  she  wto  trembling, 
and  I  turned  and  held  her  firmly. 

•*I  never  thought  to  see  yen  any  more,'* 
she  said :  **  My  God,  hew  I  have  prayed  to  see 
you,  and  repented  of  that  drmdful  night, 


when  I  spoke  foolMhly  agminnt  my  heart,  and 
sent  you  from  me  angry !  I  thmif  bt  that  you 
were  dead ;  and  the  feeling  of  what  I  bad 
done,  weighed  upon  me  like  a  sin  that  never 
could  be  pardoned  or  washed  out.  Three 
yean  of  bitter  sorrow  I  haTe  passed  since 
then;  night  after  night  I  have  lain  awake 
and  cried ;  until  my  heart  in  almoet  broken. 
It  was  known  that  yon  had  left  by  the  eoacb, 
but  no  one  knew  whither  yon  had  gone. 
I  have  watched  about  the  cathedral,  and  in 
front  of  the  old  house  many  an  evening,  in 
the  hope  that  you  might  be  tempted  to  re- 
visit them,  if  yon  were  still  alive ;  till,  when 
you  did  not  come  fbr  raoothe  and  yeara,  I 
could  not  doubt  that  yon  vrere  dead.  Yet 
to-night  I  came  ajrain.  It  ia  three  years  to- 
night since  you  left  me.  I  heard  with  terror 
some  one  opening  the  door  firom  within,  and 
retired  and  saw  that  it  was  yon.  Andyoa 
were  hurrying  away,  and  in  another  mo- 
ment would  have  been  gone  again,  for  ever! 
Oh,  do  not  leave  me  again ;  never,  never, 
again  !*' 

I  was  Btnnned,  bewildered ;  hut  I  spoken 
^  Oh,  Alice,  Alice,  do  not  sne  fo  me,  I  can- 
not bear  to  hear  yon.  I  only  am  to  htame  for 
my  blind  pride  and  obstinacy.  I  never  will 
forgive  myself  the  sonow  I  have  caused  you; 
though  I  have  suffered  also  very  much.  I 
have  never  ceased  to  love  yoO  for  a  moment 
This  very  night,  I  came  to  seek  your  like- 
ness that  I  drew;  little  thinking  I  should 
see  vou  here  again,  and  hear  you  talk  like 
thia.** 

We  stood  near  a  lamp,  and  I  saw^iow 
changed  she  was — how  thin  and  pale  her 
iaoe;  but  she  was  still  my  Alice,  whom  J 
loved  BO  much.  I  put  boUi  arms  abont  her 
neck,  and  kissed  her  wet  cheeks ;  took  her 
hands  and  kissed  them  many  times,  and  told 
her  not  to  think  about  the  past,  and  that  I 
would  never  leave  her  whtie  I  lived.  We 
turned,  and  walked  down  the  street  together 
and  round  the  cathedral  yard ;  hot  her  talk 
was  still  about  the  past,  and  ail  that  she  had 
auflbred.  She  asked  me  a  hundred  question^ 
of  where  I  had  beee,  and  what  I  bad  done 
sintethat  time ;  and  cried  afresh  when  I  told 
her  how  I  had  grieved  for  her  sake.  She 
made  me  tell  her  bow  I  had  hrokefi  tbe 
statue,  and  I  showed  her  the  skie  window 
where  1  entered,  and  told  her  everything} 
for  I  remembered  well  that  night.  We 
walked  to  and  fro  till  it  was  geUing  late,  and 
stiil  she  hsd  many  things  to  ask  me,  and  to 
tell  me.  I  returned  with  her  towards  (he 
lodge.  We  went  in  at  the  gate,  and  she  l«n 
me  at  the  door  while  she  entered,  and  bade 
her  sister  guess  what  stranger  she  had 
brought  with  her,  and  then  called  me  to  sor* 
prise  her.  It  was  late  when  I  left  her,  pro- 
miiiog  to  eome  again  early  in  the  morning  > 
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bat  I  fband  an  inn  still  open  in  the  city.  I 
rose  early,  and  Alice  and  I  walked  again 
together  in  the  |mrk,  recalling  the  old  ttmea 
tnd  visiting  all  o«ir  favorite  places.  I  kept 
my  promise  not  to  IteVe  her,  and  wrote  to 
tby  aunt  to  come  to  us,  telling  her  for  the 
first  time  all  our  stoiy. 

So  Alice  became  my  Wifb.  And  when,  in 
«fter  years,  I  attained  Co  honor  in  my  pro^ 
fession,  I  gave  the  praise  to  Alice,  who  re- 
stored to  me  my  hope  and  spirit  when  they 
Ikiled. 


[From  Um  Bouthem  Cliristjtn  Advocate.] 

A  NEGRO  LOVE-FEAST. 


upon 
blacb 


Wbiut  innumerable  difficulties  crowd 
the  pathway  of  the  missionary  to  the 
rfacks  in  our  **  sunny  south,**  and  he  is  de- 
nied many  of  the  social  and  religious  pri vi- 
le^ his  brethren  on  eifrcuits  and  stations 
enjoy,  and  meets  with  much  to  discourage 
liim  in  his  arduous  and  responsible  work,  he 
is  not  entirely  destitute  of  seasons  of  enjoy- 
laent.  In  the  wilderness  through  which  he 
travels,  he  oecasionaHy  finds  an  OMtt,  where 
fae  is  refreshed  and  invigorated,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  duties  and  trials  that  await 
nim.  In  the  black  man's  smoky  cabin,  beside 
his  dying  bed,  he  often  feels  that  he  occupies 
^a  privileged  spot,"  and  stands  **  quite  on 
the  verge  of  heaven.'*  In  the  love-feast, 
the  class-meeting,  the  prayer-meeting,  as 
well  as  the  ffreat  congregation,  he  not  un- 
firequently  realiaes  the  presence  and  blessing 
of  God,  and  rejoices  in  witnessing  the  mani- 
festations of  his  grace  to  others.  The  colored 
people,  generally,  am  strongly  attached  to 
the  peculiarities  of  Methodism.  They  love 
elass-meeting and  love-feast;  and  who  that 
lias  attended  one  of  their  love-feasts,  has  not 
returned  home  with  the  conviction  that  many 
nf  them  were  the  children  of  God  by  spiritual 
regeneration  1  Not  a  great  while  ago  I  at- 
tended a  love-feast  on  one  of  the  missions 
of  the  South  Carolina  Conference,  where  the 
members  of  the  ehureh  appeared  to  enjoy 
much  of  the  consolations  of  a  heart-lblt  piety. 
After  the  usual  introductory  services,  the 
members  of  the  church  were  f^imitted  tb 
tell  each  other  something  of  their  Christian 
forperienee. 

The  first  who  ipoke  was  John.  He  said, 
**  I  Mi  thankful,  my  preacher,  dat  I  am  pre- 
nerb  to  see  de  fust  Sandav  in  de  mont 
Tongue  ean^t  ^spress  my  feelms,  when  1  hear 
ie  bell  ring  die  momin.  I  tink  I  feel  like 
Ring  David,  when  he  say,  *I  was  elad  when 
dey  say,  let  us  eo  up  to  de  house  ob  de  Lord.* 
My  preaaher,  Iiob  my  Jesus.  I  i^ant  to  lub 
Mm  wid  all  m^  heart,  and  saib  bin  wtd  aH 


my  might  I  lob  all  my  bredren  and  sister, 
and  feel  determine,  by  de  grace  of  God,  to 
meet  dem  in  heben." 

Oid  Dkk.^^  My  preacher,  I  feel  tankfiil 
I  lib  to  see  anoder  love^feast  I  been  long 
time  in  de  sarbis  of  Gdd,  and  dis  momin  1 
feel  determine  to  go  all  de  way  to  heben. 
Glorv  to  God,  my  bredfen;  dere's  noting 
like  ^ligion !  I  feel  de  joy  of  'ligion  m  my 
soul :  God  bless  me  on  de  way  to  dis  lob-feast 
— and  now,  while  talking,  1  feel  de  lub  ob 
God  bumin  on  de  altar  ob  my  heart  I  want 
to  be  faitful  till  def— and  when  Tm  ded  an* 
gone,  I  want  my  bredren  to  know  dat  one 
more  sinner  hab  been  sabe  from  de  debU* 
Glory  to  God  !  I  almost  home.*' 

T^ofTuw.— **Tank  God,  my  preacher,  Fm 
alive,  and  allow  to  meet  you  here  to^kiy.  I 
don't  git  along  as  fast  as  some  of  my  bredren 
in  de  wav  to  heben,  but  I  feel  determine  to 
do  de  best  I  can.  I  know  I  got  to  die,  and 
after  dat  to  go  to  judgment ;  and  i  know  if 
I  dott*C  sarb  God  in  spirit  and  in  trute  whiln 
I  lib  in  dis  world,  I  neber  can  see  bis  face  in 
peace.  Pray  for  me,  dat  God  may  make  ma 
a  faitful  man,  and  sabe  me  at  last  in  heben.'* 

Wm  (class-leader).— '^Tru  God's  good 
probidence,  I  lib  tb  see  anoder  Inb-feast  I 
feel  tankfui  dat  I  am  here  to  day.  When  1 
was  a  young  man,  I  was  awaken  by  de 
preaching  ob  de  Gospel.  De  Snirit  of  God 
stribe  wid  me  day  after  day,  and  week  aftef 
week.  I  cry  and  pray  at  hoiAe,  in  de  field,  at 
church,  and  ebry  wav  I  go,  but  I  find  no  peaee^ 
till  one  day  God  help  me  to  tnu  tn  jKsnis* 
Den  light  shine  into  my  soul.  Den  de  Spirit 
bear  witness  wid  my  spirit,  dat  all  my  sins 
was  pardoned,  and  I  got  berry  happy,  and  fib 
glory  to  Jesus.  Since  den  I  try  to  be  faittnl* 
To-day  my  heart  bum  wid  de  lub  of  God. 
I  beg  you  all  to  pray  God  to  make  me  a  use- 
ful leader,  and  sabe  me  and  my  class  in 
heben." 

Nimetf, — **  I  feel,  tny  nreacher«  dat  I  am 
not  wordy  to  come  unto  oe  house  ob  de  Lord. 
But  God,  for  Christ's  sake,  hab  mercy  on  roe^ 
and  pardon  my  sins,  and  gib  roe  an  ebidence 
ob  my  acceptance  wid  nim,  and  I  feel  'tis 
my  duty  to  i^ak  fbir  J^tuL  1  aint  ashamed 
to  own  my  Lord.  He  is  de  friend  ob  sinners. 
He  lab  me,  and  gib  heseir  for  me^  and  now 
prays  for  me  in  heben,  and  I  aint  ashamed  to 
speak  a  word  for  Master  Jesua  t  don't  ex- 
pect to  see  anoder  lub-feast  l*ih  goin  down 
de  riber  berry  fast^-in  a  little  time,  I'll  cross 
de  bar,  and  den  enteir  de  ocean.  I  want  tp 
lib  a  holy  'oman.  1  hab  put  on  de  Gospel 
harness,  and  do  weak,  I'm  willln.  I'm  i 
sDJer  in  de  army — and  I  neber  will  gib  up 
my  shield,  or  lay  down  my  arms,  till  I  marcn 
up  de  hebenly  street  and  ground  my  arms  at 
de  feet  ob  Jesds.  (Shout  from  old  Dick.) 
My  preacher  and  my  bredren,  pray  for  old 
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Nancy— prav  dat  God  will  gib  me  grace  to 
conquer,  ana  den  take  me  home  to  rest," 

As  the  old  woman  resumed  her  eeat,  I 
looked  round  upon  the  congregation,  and  mw 
but  few  who  did  not  appear  deeplj  moved. 
None  doubted  old  Nancy's  piety.  She  had 
been  a  faithful  servant,  and  a  consistent 
Christian  many  years.  Then  was  sung  the 
following  >— 

But  now  I  am  a  foltfier. 

My  captain's  gone  befon  ; 
He's  given  me  my  orders. 

And  tells  me  not  to  fear  ; 
And  if  I  hold  out  fiiithful, 

A  crown  of  life  111  give, 
And  all  his  Taliant  soldien^ 

Eternal  life  shall  have. 

Joe.-^-**  I*iB  glad  to  see  and  enjoy  dis  lob- 
feast  I  feel  dis  mornin  dat  I  lub  my  Jesvs 
^*-^nd  I  feel  determine,  by  de  Lord's  help,  to 
follow  him  to  de  end.  1  know  dat  I  am 
weak  and  helpless,  and.  dat  widout  Jesus  I 
can  do  noting  dat  is  good.  My  bredren,  when 
yon  bow  at  de  mercy  seat,  cry  out  for  your 
poor  brudder  Joe,  who  is  trying  to  get  to 
heben." 

BeUy,-^^  Tank  God,  Vm  spared  to  see  dis 
glorious  Sunday  mornin,  and  meet  yon  all 
once  more.  I  no  been  here  for  some  time. 
I  been  'flicted — had  great  pain  of  body — but 
Jesus  been  wid  me,  and  make  all  my  bed  in 
my  sickness.  My  preacher,  my  name  ia  sis- 
ter Betty.  Sixteen  years  ago  I  was  con- 
verted, and  joined  de  church,  and  I  hab 
enjoy  religion  eher  since.  I  would  not  gib 
my  religion  for  de  world.  My  religion  make 
me  happy,  and  all  de  wicked  people  on  de 

antation  can't  make  me  unhappy.  1  can 
\  dem  dat  hate  me,  and  pray  for  dem  dat 
tells  lies  on  me.  I  try  to  grow  better  as  I 
grows  older.  I  feel  to-day  dat  1  hab  hold  on 
Jesus.  I  hold  him  wid  a  tremblin  hand,  but 
I  will  not  let  him  go.  My  heart  feel  like  a 
bowl  dat  is  full  and  runnin  ober.  Glory ! 
glory !  glory  to  Jesus  feveber !" 

As  she  sat  down,  one  of  the  leaders  song 
in  a  clear,  strong  voice,  the  first  verse  of  that 
fine  hymn  of  Mr.  C.  Wesley,  beginning, 

How  happy  are  they  who  their  Saviour  obey, 

the  whole  congregation  joining  in  the  chorus, 

Glory  be  to  Jesus,  A». 

Joeil;. — *'  Me  is  one  poor  African.  Me 
bom  in  dat  koontry.  Neber  hear  'boot  God, 
and  Jesus,  and  beben,  till  dey  bring  me  to 
dis  koontry.  Here  missionary  tell  me  'bout 
Jesus.  Jesns  die  to  sabe  poor  Jack— and 
Jesus  hear  me  and  forgib  me  sins.  Now  me 
happy.  Now  me  lub  Jesus*  Me  can't  talk 
better.    Pray  for  Jack— pray  God  to  send 


ntissionary  to  Afirioa,  to  tell  all  de  people 
'bout  Jesus." 

Others  spoke,  but  I  beard  them  not  The 
laat  worda  of  old  Jack  had  taken  possessioo 
of  my  mind.  1  thought  of  Africa.  The 
bones  of  Cox  and  Barton  are  there !  They 
fell  with  •«  victory"  on  their  shielda  They 
have  gone  to  their  reward.  The  field  of 
their  Mbora  has  not  been  fully  occupied,  and 
the  wants  of  the  black  man  have  not  been 
fiiily  met  Thank  God!  thousands  of  Afri- 
ca's sons  and  daughters  have  received  the 
Gospel  at  the  bauds  of  the  southern  church, 
and  by  it  have  been  made  wise  unto  salva- 


[Proa  Ckamben*  Joamal.] 
PLAIN     PEOPLE. 

It  is  hardly  €iir  to  introduce  the  hero  of 
oor  tale  as  belonging  to  the  above-mentioned 
class,  without  in  the  first  instance  ascertain- 
ing whereaboots  the  announcement  will 
place  him  in  the  estimation  of  our  readers. 
We  fear  that  with  some  who  would  not  for 
workis  be  classed  under  the  same  denomina- 
tion—young ladies,  for  instance — ^he  will  be 
put  down  at  once  as  an  unfortunate  being, 
afraid  to  take  a  peep  at  his  own  face  in  tbe 
glass,  or  venture  a  glance  at  bis  own  shadow 
as  it  intrusively  escorts  him  along  the  wall. 
Then,  again,  there  are  others,  who  perhaps 
know  the  world  a  little  better,  and  tbejr  will 
pronounce  him  one  who  deems  himselt  priv- 
ileged to  say  all  manner  of  disagreeable 
things  under  the  aspect  of  candor;  while 
haply  there  are  some  who,  not  thinking  too 
much  of  themselves,  not  knowing  too  much 
of  the  world,  will  find  some  comer  of  the 
heart  warming  up  at  the  phrase;  some  gen- 
tie  recollection  of  a  quiet  old  aunt  or  old 
bachelor  uncle,  living  long  ago»  and  for  away, 
in  generous  contentment;  always  ready  to 
do  a  good  turn  or  think  a  good  thought,  with- 
out making  a  fiiss  about  it 

If  such  be  the  idea  at  last  conjured  up,  ws 
need  not  fear  to  proceed  with  our  introduction, 
though  far  from  engaging  that  the  present 
instance  will  in  any  degree  equal  the  eiam- 
pie  we  have  recalled,  or  even  that  each 
»•  plain  people"  exist  at  all  in  tbe  world  we 
have  now.  Indeed,  when  first  we  knew 
Arthur  Murray— and  that  is  not  very  Ion; 
ago— he  was  the  last  person  amongst  oor 
acquaintance  to  whom  we  should  have  thought 
of  assigning  the  character;  much  more  read* 
ily  wouM  we  have  supposed  him  sitting  for 
the  reverse  of  the  picture;  a  youn^,  aiA  •» 
yet,  untried  lawver,  with  more  bwins  than 
briefs;  dandified,  elegant,  exquisite,  eome* 
what  given  to  satire  and  parados;  ready  to 
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pkjp  on  each  woid ;  to  make  the  worse  ap- 
pear the  better  reaaon,  and  the  better  seem 
the  worae.  No  one  who  then  knew  him 
could,  either  in  praiae  or  in  censare,  have 
called  him  a  ''plain  peraon;*'  and  most 
assuredly  he  would  not  have  admitted  the 
impeachment  himself.  And  yet  there  was 
something  in  the  way  in  which  he  went  to 
pack  op  his  trunk  for  the  journey  he  was 
BOW  about  to  make  with  a  country  client 
whom  he  had  obliged  on  some  profesBionaJ 
matter,  and  who  in  return  invited  him  down 
lo  his  place  during  vacation,  **to  have  a 
#hot  at  the  snipe ;"  something  hopeful  in  the 
tone  with  which  he  repeated  his  friend's 
instruction — **  Be  ready  by  two  o'clock,  and 
we  can  travel  together :  just  put  up  two  or 
three  shirts,  with  your  shooting-jacket,  and 
jour  powder  and  shot ;  you  will  want  nothing 
else,  for  we  are  all  plain  people  down  there  ;** 
and  something  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
laid  aside  his  dress-coat,  and  selected  in  its 
stead  a  garment  beyond  chance  of  injury 
from  packing  or  use,  which  might  lead  us  to 
fancy  that  some  trace  of  character,  such  as 
we  have  glanced  at,  sarvived  even  amidst 
his  later  acquirements. 

In  perfect  ignorance  of  the  locality  he  was 
to  visit,  and  the  people  he  was  to  meet,  be- 
yond the  intimation  conveyed  in  the  foregoing 
rather  ambiguous  phrase,  Arthur  soon  found 
himself  trying  to  draw  an  augury  from  the 
diacourse  of  nis  companion;  and  then  in- 
wardly repeating,  **  Plain  people — if  all  the 
rest  are  like  him,''  as  he  vainly  endeavored 
lo  give  an  agreeable  turn  to  the  self-eufficient 
remark,  or  dogmatical  opinion,  following 
dosely  on  the  heels  of  each  other,  and 
always  prefeced  or  concluded  by  a  fhnte 
which  seemed  to  have  attained  the  virtue  of 
an  axiom,  to  cut  short  all  discussion,  silence 
all  argument — **  I  am  only  a  plain  man,  but 
that  is  my  view,"  all  others  being  of  course 
indirect  and  inconclusive,  unworthy  the  at^ 
tention  of  any  clear,  unbiassed  mind.  And 
Arthur  at  last  could  hardly  refrain  from 
laughing,  as  subject  after  subject  was  thus 
arbitrarily  nipped  in  the  bud,  and  as  the 
ignorance  or  prejudice  of  his  companion  took 
the  tone  of  superiority,  and  asserted  the 
triumph  of  natural  candor  over  professional 
training  and  finetse. 

He  had  not  travelled  many  miles  of  his 
way,  when,  half  repenting  of  his  undertaking, 
be  arrived  at '  least  at  one  conclusion — that 
the  plain  man  by  his  side  was  a  tyrant  at 
home,  and  that  even  his  own  independence 
would  be  a  doubtful  matter  while  he  ventured 
to  remain;  he  was  accordingly  quite  pre- 
pared to  see  the  household  still  as  mice  on 
ins  arrival,  or  ready  to  fly  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  at  the  first  sight  of  their  master.  He 
was  rather  agreeably  sarprised,  thereferei  to 


find  himself  received  in  a  comfortable  dwell- 
ing, where  the  furniture,  well -used  and  well 
kept,  seemed  coeval  with  the  house,  and  the 
house  itself  with  the  trees  that  surrounded 
it,  and  the  quaint  garden  in  front ;  and  to 
find  its  'mistress  aptly  representing  the 
whole.  Orderly  and  motherly,  she  exactly 
realized  bis  ideas,  and  silenced  all  his  mis- 
givings by  her  fearless  cordiality  to  himself, 
and  her  glad  welcome  to  her  husband. 

All  is  just  as  it  should  be,  thought  Arthur: 
**  The  good  man  has  been  only  showing  off  a 
little  to  bring  down  my  conceit;  and  he 
laughed  at  the  conceit  himself,  remembering 
that  he  had  attempted  to  show  off  in  the 
beginning;  when  his  conclusions  were  again 
upeet  by  the  entrance  of  a  lady,  whom  Itfr. 
Wilson  at  once  introduced  as  his  sister,  add- 
ing the  somewhat  unnecessary  information, 
'*  A  regular  old  maid."  Plain  enough,  again 
thought  Arthur,  though,  for  his  own  sake,  as 
well  as  the  lady'a,  he  would  just  as  soon  it 
had  not  been  so  plainly  expressed.  He  read 
at  a  glance  that  the  individual  in  question 
included  him  in  the  annoyance  such  a  re- 
mark was  likely  to  inflict ;  but  he  also  read 
in  the  silence  with  which  it  was  received, 
and  the  imbittered  expression  which  now 
seemed  habitually  to  rest  on  features  that 
once  must  have  been  pretty,  that  there  was 
nothing  unusual  in  the  impeachment,  and 
that  the  plainness  of  speech  which  had  al- 
ready 00  often  disconcerted  himself,  had  also, 
perhaps,  without  intentional  unkindness,  in  a 
sort  of  rough  jocularity,  torn  away  all  the 
little  illusions  which  might  still  have  pro- 
longed her  attractions,  or  at  least  made  the 
inevitable  transition  more  eae^. 

And  then  came  the  children;  but  here 
Arthur  was  again  at  fault,  as  during  the 
whole  of  the  next  day,  when  a  down-pour 
of  rain  prevented  his  leaving  the  bouse,  he 
had  to  endure  their  noisy  companionship,  and 
trv  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  **  a  plain 
education,"  as  exhibited  with  pride  by  the 
father  of  the  family.  *•  I  give  them  practi- 
cal habits,  and  train  them,  like  myself,  to 
look  straight  at  their  object,  speaking  out 
their  minds  at  all  times  freely  and  plainly, 
without  fear  or  reserve ;"  and  then  walking 
off  with  perfect  complacency,  his  guest  had 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  result  of 
this  one-sided  lesson  in  polite  speeches  such 
as  these:  ** That's  a  lie  for  you,  Emmy;" 
and,  ••  I  hate  you,  Johnny ;"  while  screams, 
and  scratches,  and  bloody  noses,  continually 
formed  a  running  accompaniment  to  the 
words ;  their  aunt  flying  hopelessly  from  the 
room  with  her  hands  to  her  ears;  their  mo- 
ther flying  in  from  her  household  duties  with 
horror  in  her  face;  and  then  the  indignant 
narrative,  and  the  equally  indignant  retort, 
ending  in  the  punishment  of  the  entire  lot. 
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'^Mifls  Emmy,  don't  you  play  on  that 
piano  ?**  said  Arthur  after  some  time,  good- 
naturedly  hoping  to  cause  a  diversion,  and 
telieve  the  eldest  girl  from  her  sulky  sobbing 
in  the  corner.  No  answer  at  first;  but 
when  the  question  was  repeated,  there  was 
the  fiithers  own  self  in  the  reply-— **  No, 
indeed ;  I  do  not  waste  my  time  with  such 
nonsense.** 

*«  Then  who  is  it  for  ?  Who  plays  on  it 
Dowr 

*<0h,  nobody;  Aunt  Milicent  used,  but 
papa  said  it  stunned  him,  'twas  a  tiresome 
noise ;  so  she  left  it  off;  and  unless  when 
Sydney  is  here,  it  is  never  opened  now." 

*•  And  who  is  Sydney  1" 

**  Oh,  Sydney  is  a  cousin  of  oar^  that  al- 
ways comes  here  in  the  holidays" 

*'  Yes,  and  then  you  must  behave  yourself, 
Miss  Emmy ;  Sidney  would  n't  let  you  or  any 
one  else  play  the  tyrant,"  muttered  Johnny 
from  the  other  corner,  where  he  had  been 
imprisoned  at  discretion.  To  avert  the  storm 
which  was  plainly  gathering  again,  Arthur 
called  Johnny  over  to  him,  and  showing  him 
the  book  he  had  been  reading,  asked  if  he 
would  like  to  hear  a  story. 

** No,"  replied  the  still,  surly  bov ;  "papa 
fays  them  stories  are  all  lies ;'  and  back  he 
stalked  to  his  durance  again,  leaving  Arthur 
to  consider  whether  the  plain  people  he 
knew  long  aso  owed  any  of  their  excellence 
to  having  cultivated  a  little  of  the  ornament, 
as  well  as  the  sweet  charities  of  life ;  and 
how  far  it  is  possible  to  prevent  the  weeds 
and  the  briers  from  springing  up  in  our 
besrtSy  if  some  little  attention  be  not  given 
to  the  flowers. 

He  had  fallen  deep  into  this  reverie,  and, 
for  aught  we  know,  might  have  arranged  an 
able  speech  on  the  su^ect  of  national  edu- 
cation, when  his  attention  was  aroused  by  a 
oonverntion  between  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Miss 
Milicent,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  en- 
forced tranquillity,  h^  established  themselves 
at  work,  unnoticed  by  him  as  he  abstractedly 
gazed  out  of  the  window.  Now,  however, 
a  name,  from  which  some  prospect  of  relief 
had  already  dawned,  struck  qpon  his  ear  as 
Miss  Milicent  exclaimed,  **  So,  Sydney  is  to 
be  here  to-night ;  and  plain  as  ever,  I  sup- 
pose ;  that  sort  of  face  nevpr  grows  either 
better  or  worse." 

Another  specimen  of  the  genus,  thought 
Arthur  to  himself;  but  when,  with  a  slightly 
reproachful  tone,  and  a  glance  at  her  sister- 
in-law  indicating  the  presence  of  a  stranger, 
Mrs.  Wilson  replied,  *'  I  cannot  think  so ; 
the  expression  is  ever-varying,  and  yet  al- 
ways so  good  and  so  true,  that  in  looking  at 
the  features,  you  forget  the  face,"  he  at  once 
felt  his  levity  checked  ;  and  mentally  apply- 
ing the  words  of  the  speaker  lo  herself,  felt 


how  redeeming,  even  to  the  homeliest  fea- 
tures, was  the  kindly  expression  worn  by 
hers  at  the  moment 

Just  the/1  Mr.  Wilson  coming  in,  an« 
nounced  that  he  had  ordered  John  to  take 
over  the  tax-cart  to  meet  Sydney  at  the 
coach ;  and  Mrs.  Wilson  confirmed  the  favor- 
able impression  she  had  made  all  along  hj 
gently  suf^gesting  that  the  coach  was  Tate, 
the  evenmgs  cold,  and  it  would  be  much 
better  to  send  out  the  chaise ;  but  her  bos- 
band,  in  his  own  peremptory  way,  cut  her 
short,  meeting  the  objection  with  his  favorite 
phrase,  **PaSi,  pooh;  Sydney  knows  very 
well  we  are  oqly  plain  people,  and  that  I  am 
an  enemy  to  over-refinement  and  self-indul- 
gence in  young  people ;  the  sooner  they  are 
broken  in  to  rough  realities  the  better— eh, 
Mr.  Murray? — instead  of  being  allowed  to 
think,  as  they  do  now-a-days,  that  the  world 
is  made  for  themselves." 

Artiiur  bowed  in  silent  answer  to  this 
appeal;  there  were  some  rough  realities 
going  on  again  at  the  fiir  end  of  the  room, 
which  seemed  to  him  to  r^nder  any  other 
comment  unnecessary. 

The  evening  turned  out  cold,  squally,  and 
showery ;  Mrs.  Wilson  had  been  many  times 
at  the  window  to  watch  the  sky ;  and  when 
at  last  the  curtains  were  drawn,  turned  to 
stir  up  the  fire,  saying  to  herself  with  a  sigii, 
"  A  had  night  for  Sydney ;  I  wish  so  much 
the  chaise  had  been  sent"  And  again,  as 
Arthur  watched  the  unpretending  kindness 
of  her  little  preparations,  and  looked  at  her 
good-natured  countenance  lighted  up  by  the 
kindlinff  blaze  of  the  fire,  and  the  slill  kind- 
lier feelings  within,  he  no  longer  wondered 
that  her  husband,  even  in  bis  plainest  moodfl^ 
found  nothing  unpleasant  to  say  to  her.  He 
felt  his  own  captious  feelings  pass  away,  and 
found  himself  involuntarily  recurring  to  the 
words  he  had  overheard,  *<  It  is  not  the  fea- 
tures, but  tl*e  face." 

He  was  just  about  to  make  some  inquiries 
as  to  the  person  to  whom  the  sentimeot  had 
been  applied— "  What,  who  was  Sydney  1" 
—when  the  sound  of  wheels  announced  thai 
the  object  of  his  curiosity  had  arrived.  The 
children  had  been  allowed  to  sit  up,  ftod 
apparently  appreciating  the  indulgence,  were 
quieter  than  usual ;  but  once  more,  violent 
and  demonstrative  as  ever  when  occasion 
came,  tliey  joined  in  a  general  rush  to  the 
door,  leaving  Arthur  in  solitary  posseeaioo 
of  the  fireside.  A  noisy  welcome  Sydney 
got ;  shouts  of  recognition  from  each  sepa- 
rate voice,  screams  and  struggles,  as  one 
pushed  the  other  out  of  the  way»  for  a  ^hile 
drowned  every  minor  sound,  until  at  last,  a 
clear,  gay,  ringinor  voioe  rose  above  the 
clamor,  as  if,  pitched  beyond  its  ordinaij 
tone,  it  was  determined  to  make  itself  imnL 
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Artbnr,  wfao  in  the  now  deserted  room,  htd 
been  lieteoing  with  eome  curionty,  felt  a 
alight  twitch  of  dieeppointment  as  the  clear 
treble  met  hie  ear:  he  had  aonehow  all 
along  anticipated  aomewhat  of  companiooihip 
in  Sydney-  eoroe  pleasant  aanciate  to  take 
Mr.  WileoD^e  place  in  their  shooting  ezpedi- 
tiona— aooie  relief  from  the  doll  tmitme  to 
which  he  was  weary  of  being  sole  auditor ; 
•0  now  exclaiming  pettishly,  **Why,  Syd* 
ney  must  be  only  a  child,  a  mere  boy  after 
all,"  he  threw  aside  his  book,  and  standing 
up  beibre  the  fire,  felt  ready  to  take  his  de- 
parture on  the  instant 

But  with  a  sodden  misgivhig  he  listened 
again:  the  voice,  lower  uid  sweeter  now, 
though  still  remonstrating,  went  on  to  say, 
**  Stay,  Willy ;  stay  a  moment  until  we  get 
off  this  dripping  cloak ;  no  indeed,  Johnny, 
you  shall  not  dmg  me  in  while  I'm  such  a 
figure ;  I  most  get  rkl  of  all  those  spattera 
in  mercy  to  aunt's  new  carpet,  to  say  nothing 
o£  my  own  appearance  before  the  strange 
gentleman  you  tell  me  is  within.** 

And  again  the  blithe  laugh  sounded  through 
the  half-open  door,  as  the  speaker  seemingly 
resisted  all  Johnny's  rough  attentions.  We 
said  that  Arthur  listmed  with  a  sodden  mis* 
giving:  with  a  sudden  though  involuntary 
movement,  too,  he  raised  his  hand  to  his 
edored  cravat,  glanced  downwards  at  his 
sbooting-jackeC  til  unchanged  since  the  vain 
preparations  of  the  morning;  but  before  the 
wish  was  half  formed  that  he  had  been  more 
particular  in  his  inquiries,  less  careless  in  his 
attire,  or,  above  all,  that  the  fiimily  had  for 
once  adhered  to  their  own  fiwhioo  of  plain 
speaking,  the  door  was  ilung  open,  and  in 
came  a  young  lady,  grasped  on  all  sides  bv 
tiie  children,  shouting,  **  Here  is  Cousin  Syd- 
ney,*' at  the  top  of  their  voices,  and  quite 
superseding  the  necessity  of  a  more  formal 
introduction,  when  the  elders  of  the  party 
Ibllowed  quietly  into  the  room. 

And  so  **  Cousin  Sydney'*  was  a  girl  after 
all!  When  the  first  shock  had  subsided, 
t^t,  iostesd  of  the  ally  and  companion  be 
had  made  op  his  mind  to  expect,  presented 
to  his  view  only  a  quiet  little  girl  with  a 
countenance  cold  and  repulsive,  according 
neither  with  Mrs.  Wilson*s  kindly  remark, 
nor  yet  with  the  musical  laugh  in  the  hall 
which  firrt  roused  his  suspicions,  he  felt  ut- 
terly disappointed,  and  hardly  bestowed  a 
second  glance  on  the  unpretending  figure 
that  had  been  introduced  with  such  accla- 
mation :  pale  and  cold  she  looked,  her  dark 
dress  fastening  high  round  her  throat,  dark 
eyes  and  hair  both  making  her  paleness  more 
conspicuous,  without  one  other  color  to  re- 
lieve the  darkness — the  shadeless  white :  no 
waving  ringlets,  no  sparkling  smile,  no  airy 
Mep,  penooified  the  Eophrosyne  so  rapidly 


conjured  up  in  his  ftncy  by  that  laugb ;  no 
gentle  word,  no  cordial  tone  realized  Mrs. 
Wilson's  descriptMn;  but  passing  him  by 
with  a  scarce  perceptible  curtsy,  and  a  very 
perceptible  shiver,  she  turned  eagerly  to  the 
fire,  while  he,  muttering  to  himself,  *•  Another 
of  the  plain  people,  and  decidedly  the  worst," 
turned  with  an  air  equally  chilling  back 
again  to  his  book. 

But  the  ice  began  to  thaw,  and  involun- 
tarily he  found  himself  attending  while  the 
sweet  voice  spoke  again,  in  answer  to  Mrs. 
Wilson*s  inquiries,  regrets,  and  apologies 
about  her  journey,  and  the  weather,  and  the 
conveyance;  sweeter  and  hinder  it  seemed 
to  grow,  as  each  word  tried  to  satisfy  them 
all.  ''Indeed,  aunt,  you  need  not  say  a 
word ;  1  never  travelled  more  comfortably- 
trusty  old  John  took  such  excellent  care  of 
me,  and  I  was  so  delighted  to  drive  in  the 
tax-cart;  it  was  bringing  back  merry  old 
holiday  times  again.  John  said  I  sprang  to 
the  seat  lighter  than  ever ;  but  I  could  not 
return  him  the  compliment,  for  since  this 
time  last  year  he  is  grown  twice  as  stout 
again,  and  aflbrded  me  as  much  shelter  as  if 
I  sat  beside  a  castle  wall.*'  And  for  the  first 
time  since  his  arrival,  Arthur  heard  the 
pleasant  tones  of  domestic  harmony,  as  youuff 
and  old,  without  a  dissenting  voice,  chimM 
in  with  her  merry  laugh  at  burly  old  John. 

He  looked  up  from  hi^  book ;  there  were 
no  sarly  fiices;  no  one  was  exulting  over 
another ;  no  one  was  provoked ;  and,  wonder 
of  wonders,  two  of  the  children  peaceably 
occupied  the  same  chair,  keeping  each  other 
steady  with  encircling  arms,  that  they  might 
be  all  the  nearer  to  Cousin  Sydney,  and  not 
miss  one  syllable  of  her  ^  stories  of  the  road.** 
Had  a  good  fkiry  alighted  amongst  them, 
and  suddenly  transformed  them  with  a  sprink- 
ling of  honey-dew,  Arthur  would  as  soon 
have  expected  pearls  and  diamonds — as  the 
story  runs— to  fall  from  their  lips,  as  the 
courteous  words  and  pleasant  laughter  that 
now  broke  on  his  ear;  and  wondering  and 
inquisitive  as  to  the  nature  of  the  charm,  he 
found  himself  looking  and  listening  as  Syd- 
ney went  on. 

"  Half  smothered  in  cloaks,  which  John 
would  wrap  round  me,  who  should  I  meet 
when  we  wero  half  ^ay  but  Mr.  Miller, 
your  rector.  How  he  knew  me  is  a  mys- 
tery, for  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  my 
eyes." 

In  spite  of  himself,  Arthur  could  not  help 
thinking  they  were  likely  to  be  remembered; 
and,  whether  his  look  said  so  or  not,  at  thia 
point  the  speaker  seemed  slightly  discon- 
certed, and  the  eyes  and  the  cheek  certainly 
brightened  a  little,  as  she  laughingly  pre- 
ceded— 
i     ''  He— Mr.  MiUer— thought  I  had  not  de- 
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fences  eoough,  and  wanted  to  wrap  his 
greatcoat  round  my  feet:  but  wbeo  I  de* 
clined  it,  in  cooipassion  to  his  own  wants, 
what  do  you  think  he  said  ?  It  was  just  such 
a  reason  as  you  would  give  yourself,  dear 
Qpcle-*-*  It  did  not  matter  for  him,  but  young 
kdies  were  made  of  different  siuff!'  *' 

Mr.  Wilson  laughed,  and  yet  colored  a 
little.  Perhaps  some  memory  of  the  morn* 
ing^s  discussion  about  the  chaise  rose  up  to 
remind  him  that,  however  similar  in  expres- 
sion, he  W88  very  far  behind  Mr.  Miller  in 
consideration;  and  he  was  honestly  about 
to  make  some  confession  of  the  kind,  when 
MrsL  Wilson  came  to  his  relief  by  exclaim- 
ing, "  Dear  Mr.  Miller,  always  considerate ; 
deeds,  not  words,  with  him :  most  probabl  v, 
Sydney,  in  his  humble  estimation  or  himself 
he  quite  intended  a  compliment  when  he 
said  you  were  of  difierent  stuff;  that  he  in* 
tendoid  a  kindness  we  may  all  be  sure.'* 
And  Arthur,  as  again  he  looked  up,  could 
not  help  feeling  some  slight  curiosity  as  to 
whether  his  glance  had  a  second  time  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  brightened  color  that 
flitted  so.  suddenly  over  her  face. 

But,  strange  to  say,  Sydney  had  never 
noticed  the  young  lawyer's  glances  at  all 
Unaccustomed  to  admiration  or  attention, 
she  neither  expected  nor  sought  for  it,  and 
was  now  entirely  occupied  with  her  long* 
parted  relations,  and  with  all  the  little  changes 
that  had  occurred  since  they  met ;  and  Arthur 
soon  discovered,  in  this  forge tfulness  of  self, 
in  the  warm  sympathy  she  felt  for  others, 
and  the  kindly  construction  she  put  on  all 
they  said  or  did,  the  secret  of  their  improve- 
ment under  her  influence,  and  her  hold  upon 
their  hearts.  Perfectly  unpretending  her- 
self, even  plain  in  appearance  and  attire, 
there  was  still  an  appropriateness  in  every 
word  and  movement  that  made  one  feel  as 
if  no  alteration  could  improve.  She  should 
be  altogether  different,  or  exactly  such  as 
she  was:  and  perhaps  therb  never  existed 
a  more  favorable  contrast  than — her  travel- 
ling garb  laid  aside — her  neat  gingham  dress, 
just  circled  round  the  neck  with  its  snowy 
linen  collar,  her  durk  hair  always  so  smoothly 
braided,  and  her  fresh  happy  face,  presented, 
to  the  fluttering  curls,  the  faded  fuiery,  and 
the  still  more  &ded  pretensions  of  Miss  Wil- 
son, who  always  pitied  her  for  her  plainness, 
and  yet  whose  beauty  had  never  been  to 
herself  such  a  treasure  as  Sydney's  uncon- 
sciousness of  its  want 

With  equal  unconsciousness  she  had  gradu- 
ally beoome  an  object  of  special  interest  to 
Arthur,  whose  first  impressions  were  quite 
obliterated,  and  who  found  her  a  far  more 
effectual  ally,  a  far  more  congenial  com- 
panion, than  the  imaginary  one  she  had  so 
suddenly  set  aside.    Indeedi  a  very  slight 


shower  made  him  now  pronounce  the  daf 
unfit  for  shooting,  while  a  still  slighter  gleam 
of  sunshine  made  it  quite  saitable  for  a  social 
walk ;  and  almost  pleesanter  still  was  it  to 
sit  within  doors  and  watch  the  working  of 
Sydney's  innocent  spells ;  the  pencil  and  the 
needle,  the  story  and  the  song,  superseding 
boisterous  quarrels  and  miscnieToaa  words 
between  the  children ;  wbrle  enlisting  oo  the 
better  side  the  habits  of  tmth  in  which  they 
had  been  trainedt  and  the  diseemoieBt  on 
which  thev  had  learned  to  pride  thennselves, 
her  example  showed  them  bow  much  happier 
it  was  to  dwell  on  the  good  qualities  of  their 
associates  than  oo  their  failings;  that  by 
placing  things  in  a  favorable  light,  they  wore 
quite  a  difierent  aspect ;  and  that  the  power 
lay  within  themselves,  far  more  than  they 
suspected,  of  bringing  matters  to  their  own 
standard,  whether  it  was  a  high  or  a  low  one. 

Many  days  had  not  passed  when  the  house 
hardly  seemed  the  same.  It  was  no  wonder 
that  Sydney  went  straight  to  the  mothe^'s 
heart ;  but  even  Mr.  Wilson  seemed  to  laj 
askie  bis  bigotry  to  his  own  opinions;  his 
rough  manners  and  maxims  seeming  to  be 
unconsciously  tempered  in  the  presence  of 
her  natural  gentleness  and  grace. 

**You  will  spoil  these  young  ones,  Syd- 
ney," said  he  one  day  with  a  mlf-indulgent 
smile,  as  he  found  them  all  clustered  round 
the  table,  engrossed  in  some  occupation 
trifling  in  itself,  but  invaluable  in  its  efkcts, 
**You  are  undoing  all  my  work,  creating 
artificial  wants,  and  making  them  dependent 
on  others  fiir  amusement" 

'*  Oh  no»  uncle ;  indeed  we  are  only  trying 
to  amuse  ourselves.  When  we  ask  for  help 
send  us  away.  But  come  and  join  us,  and 
you  will  see  how  successfiil  we  have  been 
without  anjr  foreign  aid."  And  plavfully 
squeezing  him  in  between  Emmy  ana  her- 
self, she  led  him,  half  in  spite  of  himself,  to 
enjov  that  dearest  pleasure  to  a  father's  heart 
— fellowship  in  the  gladness  of  his  children ; 
creating  gladness  in  himself^  even  though  he 
had  to  draw  npon  sources  long  despised  and 
neglected— the  quick  invention,  the  play  of 
faney^  which  alone  could  enable  him  to  keep 
pace  with  the  gay  circle  he  had  joined. 

On  Arthur  the  effect  was  different,  thoasb 
almost  as  powerful.  To  him  Sydney  still 
remained  one  of  the  *« plain  people;"  but 
then  she  soon  became  the  connecting  link 
between  his  own  fiistidioos  notkns  and  the 
habits  be  had  learned  to  despise — *^  wisest, 
virtuousest,  discreetest,  best."  His  satirical 
tendencies  fell  asleep  for  want  of  aught  to 
arouse  them;  his  ambiguous  speeches  lost 
their  point  before  her  literal  interpretati(» ; 
and  his  habit  of  mystifying,  or,  as  it  is  vul- 
gar! v  called,  '*quizeing,"  disappeared  be- 
neatu  the  searching^  wondering  gase  of  her 
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dear  dark  eyes;  until  at  leiwth  he  felt 
himself  becomiojif  as  matter^f^fact  as  their 
frequent  guest,  Mr.  Miller,  and  would  have 
relinquisltod  the  applauses  be  ccnfidently 
expected  to  follow  his  next  di^lay  of  elo- 
quence, for  the  tearful  smile  with  which 
ISjrdney  reiterated  a  cottager's  praises  of  the 
sermon,  summing  them  up  in  one  sentence, 
*<  Ah,  dear  I  he  puts  it  before  a  poor  body  so 
plain  r 

And  so  Arthur  had  just  arrived  at  that 
state  of  feeling  which  we  scarce  Tenture  to 
wliiqier  to  our9elves«  much  less  like  to  let 
others  discover,  when  one  day,  in  reference 
to  some  holiday  party,  Min  Wilson,  in  Syd- 
ney's ahsence,  commented  with  some  aip- 
pancv  on  her  anxiety  to  go,  adding,  <*I 
wonder  what  pleasure  she  fiolds  in  going  into 
society,  plain-looking  and  piainly^resud  as 
she  always  is!". 

Arthur's  Gnt  impulse  was  to  utter  an  in- 
dignant dissent;  the  next  moment  old  habits 
suggested  a  more  qualified  reply,  and  hesi- 
tatingly he  had  just  commenced,  *'  Sydney 
is  decidedly  plain,  but"——  He  would  have 
added,  '«one  never  thinks  of  that;"  when, 
before  the  words  had  found  utterance^  a  light 
step  at  his  elbow  made  him  turn  to  see 
Sydney  herself  croedng  the  room.  For  half 
a  second  she  paused,  and  when  their  eyes 
met,  there  vras  something  of  mournful  sur- 
prise in  her  look,  something  beyond  what  the 
mere  words  could  have  called  up;  and 
though  chased  away  in  an  instant  by  a  mirth- 
ful glance  at  his  own  fallen  countenance,  it 
awakened  a  hope,  almost  as  instantaneous, 
that  it  was  because  the  words  had  been 
spoken  by  him.  But  before  he  couki  finish 
the  sentence  or  rally  his  tlioughts,  she  was 
gone ;  and  with  some  efibrt  restraining  his 
anger  towards  Miss  Wilson,  whom  he  could 
hardly  consider  the  innocent  cause  of  his 
dilemma,  he  left  the  sentence  as  it  was, 
determined  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of 
explaining  its  intention,  and  thus  bring  back 
sunshine  to  a  fiice  that  he  bad  never  seen 
clouded  before.  Cruel  man !— cruel  words ! 
how  oflen  be  reproached  himself  throughout 
the  rest  of  that  day ;  how  often  he  vowed  to 
speak  out  his  feelings  more  plainlv  in  future ; 
how  oflen  he  recurred  to  that  troubled  glance, 
wondering  if  it  had  ended  in  tears,  or  if  it 
would  be  turned  into  anger  when  he  met  her 
again!  Vainly  he  watched  and  waited 
through  the  aflemoon  hours ;  whether  angry 
or  busy,  Sydney  did  not  make  her  appearance 
until,  when  all  were  assembled  in  readiness 
to  set  out,  she  entered  the  room,  dressed 
simply  as  usual,  but  never  more  becomingly, 
in  plain  white  muslin,  with  a  scarlet  gerani- 
um in  her  hair.  Arthur  approached  her, 
with  a  look  half-penitent,  half-admiring,  to 
offer  a  beautiful  rose  which  he  had  managed 


to  proTide  fbr  the  occasion.  With  an  in* 
genooos  blush,  undoubtedly  arising  from 
recent  recollections,  Sydney  frankly  accepted 
it;  but  he  rashly,  not  contented  with  this 
concession,  would  remove  the  geranium  from 
her  hair,  and  place  the  rose  in  its  stead,  had 
not  Sydney,  evidently  thinking  this  was 
going  too  &r,  retreated  a  step^  throwing  her 
arm  above  her  head  to  defend  the  ornament 
she  had  placed  there. 

There  was  so  much  of  natoral  grace  in 
the  movement;  the  soft  rounded  arm  formed 
so  Air  a  frame  to  the  blushing,  smiling  fiice, 
and  the  expression  of  that  face  was  so  arch» 
yet  so  conscious,  that  even  her  nncle,  for 
once  uttering  a  flattering  trath,  exclaimed, 
•«  Really,  Sydney,  you  are  growing  down- 
right pretty  at  last  f" 

•*  Oh,  yes !"  added  Arthnr,  roanfolly ;  •*  yoa 
are  rery  pretty  now;  but  yon  would  look 
prettier  still,  I  aarare  yon,  with  my  rase  in 
your  hair !" 

Strange  to  him  was  the  smile,  ontmctured 
with  the  slightest  shsde  of  reproach,  with 
which  Sydney  received  a  compliment  so 
diametrically  opposite  to  his  speech  of  the 
morning;  but  for  that  passing  glance,  he 
might  &ve  concluded  she  bad  not  noard  it — 
but  her  face  always  spoke  every  feeling  as  il 
rose  and  so,  though  perhaps  slightly  disap- 
pointed in  not  havmg  an  opportunity  of  test- 
ing the  proverbial  consequences  of  a  certain 
claias  of  quarrels,  he  was  fain  to  believe  the 
ofienee  overlooked  in  unlimited  reliance  on 
his  veord,  whatever  it  might  declare,  and  in 
the  pleasure  of  finding  the  unfavorable  opin- 
ion so  readily  retracud.  But  Sydnev's  next 
sentence  sent  his  thoughts  in  a  difiereni 
channel— -^  I  believe  I  never  much  cared 
about  my  looks  until  to-day,  when  a  doubt 
arose  to  be  almost  instantly  satisfied  again. 
I  am  quite  content  with  them  now,"  added 
she,lsughin{r,  and  blushing  still  more  bright* 
ly;  ^*and  m  spite  of  your  acknowledged 
good  taste,  Mr.  Murray,  shall  even  stay  as  I 
am,  the  more  especially" — and  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life  Sydney  spoke  the  truth  with 
an  eflbrt^*«as  it  was  Mr.  Miller  brought  me 
this  geranium  to-day,  and  he  wDl  expect  to 
see  it  here." 

**  And  yon  are  quite  right,  dear  Sydney,**  . 
replied  Mrs.  Wilson,  innocently ;  "•  it  would 
be  a  thousand  pities  to  disappoint  an  old 
friend." 

**  Dear  me,"  exclaimed  Miss  Millioent, 
**  what  has  a  plain  man  like  him  to  do  with 
flowers?" 

And  that,  too,  was  Arthur's  first  thought; 
and  then  he  looked  at  Sjrdney,  and  then  he 
understood  it  all  exactly  as  she  meant  he 
should — knew  what  had  restored  the  moment- 
arily-disturbed brightness  to  her  face— knew 
that  nothing  now  oould  cloud  its  serene  hap» 
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pioesB,  or  make  her  uiMtniet  her  own  Uttno- 
tbiw  any  more.  The  Ule  of  affectiov  retumed 
and  avowed  was  in  those  smiling  eyes;  the 
eecret  of  her  sudden  beauty  lav  in  ber  g^iad- 
dened  heart;  no  need  to  speak  more  plainly 
«— he  knew  it  all ;  and  even  in  bis  first  dis- 
appointment, there  arose  a  feeling  of  grati- 
tude for  the  candor  that  had  sought  to  qpare 
his  feelings  at  the  expense  of  her  own. 

He  profited  by  the  little  lesson;  for  he 
not  only  told  Sydney  plainly  aH  that  bad 
been  in  his  heart  when  he  appeared  to  de- 

Ereciete  her  merits,  but  from  that  time  forth 
e  never  shmnk  from  the  honest  avowal  of 
his  sentiments  for  the  sake  of  some  question- 
able advantage  to  himselC  He  haa  long 
been  what  is  called  *<  a  plain  sort  of  man  ;** 
but  he  has  become  an  emment  man,  too,  and 
he  dates  his  first  advance  in  his  profeaskHi 
from  the  time  that  his  clients  discovered  he 
had  the  courage  always  to  tell  them  the  plain 
truth,  while  the  circumstances  under  which 
he  had  acquired  the  habit  prevented  his  ever 
making  it  unnecessarily  painful 
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Rosa  Lindsay,  when  first  I  knew  her,  was 
a  beautiful  and  elegant  girl,  the  pride— and 
almost  the  support— of  her  mother  and  sisters 
whom  she  assisted  greatly  by  ber  exertions  as 
an  artist  and  drawing  mistress,  and  the  affi- 
anced bride  pf  Walter  Gardner,  a  young  mer- 
chant then  abroad  in  one  of  our  colonies.  Their 
iparriage  had  been  delayed  on  account  of  the 
uncertoittty  of  Walter's  plans;  he  could  not 
tell  for  some  time  whether  he  would  settle  in 
l^ngland,  or  be  obliged  to  remain  with  the 
branch  bouse  abroad.  Rosa  was  devotedly 
attached  to  him,  and  their  separation  weighed 
heavily  on  her  spirits.  Nor  was  this  her  only 
trial,  poor  thing!  The  Lindsays  bad  first 
lost  much  property,  and  then  their  troubles 
were  aggravated  by  the  long  and  severe  ill- 
ness of  one  of  the  girls,  who  was  seized  with 
an  incurable  internal  complaint  which  con- 
fined her  entirely  to  her  bed;  and  also  by 
a  fiir  worse  bIow«  the  death  of  her  fond,  in- 
dulgent fothec,  who  sank  beneath  these  var- 
ied sorrowa  Man  cannot  bear  as  woman 
does;  he  will  fight  hard  with  the  world,  and 
if  be  cannot  conquer  it  he  perishes  in  the  ef- 
fort to  swbmit  A  failing  man  can  seldom 
raise  himself;  he  dies  and  makes  no  sign; 
a  woman  strives  on-— endures  all  to  the  last 

This  was  the  Lindsay's  fiite,  almost  destitute 
by  the  father's  death.  Women  who^  till  but 
a  short  time  since,  had  never  known  a  care 
— whoee  path  through  life  seemed  to  have 
been  on  velvet— now  came  forward  prepared 


for  the  struggle  fiir  daily  bread ;  casting  aside 
the  silken  habits  of  luxurious  etna,  relinquish- 
ing the  cherished  appliance  of  refined  opu- 
lence almost  without  a  sigh ;  confronting  the 
world  almost  cheerfiilly,  if  so^  by  so  doing, 
they  could  shield  that  dear  fother's  name  from 
reproach;  nerving  themselves  for  all  the  un- 
dignified stings  SmI  fall  to  the  lot  of  those 
once  rich,  when  reduced  to  poverty,  sap- 
ported  only  by  the  hope  of  paying  ofl^someof 
his  liabilities.  How  often  might  we  see  this ! 
how  little  do  we  suspect  it !  Should  such 
conduct  be  revealed  to  uses  it  oooasionally  i& 
^'I  did  not  think  it  was  in  them  T'  we  exclaim. 
Not  one  in  ten  thousand  knows  the  beroisoi 
which  lies  hidden  in  the  heart  of  a  true  wo- 
man. 

But  this  is  a  digression ;  to  return  to  my 
story.  Rosa  had  one  solace  left,  the  best  of 
all ;  Walter  remained  true  to  her.  He  did 
not  turn  from  her  now  that  she  was  poor; 
he  did  not  look  less  kindly  on  her  because 
the  elegant  talents  he  bad  been  so  proud  of 
were  now  exerted  for  her  maintenance;  nor 
was  he  less  anxious  to  call  her  his  wife  now 
that  her  helpless  foroily  were  in  a  decree 
dependant  on  her— for  from  that;  he  bot 
cherished  her  the  more  ^mdly  now  that  she 
had  so  liitle  left  her.  He  was  true  to  her 
and  to  himself.  He  wookl  have  gladly  takea 
her  abroad  with  him ;  but  this  could  not  be, 
for  she  had  her  duties  to  fulfil.  Her  sisters 
were  too  young  to  support  themselves;  and 
as  her  exertion  were  so  necessary  to  the  to- 
ily,  she  decided  on  not  marrying  until  she  had 
put  them  all  forward.  Walter  could  not  com- 
bat so  praiseworthy  a  resoluUon;  he  coald 
only  sigh  and  acquiesce  in  it;  and  indeed 
Rosa  did  not  keep  it  without  severe  self-sac- 
rifice. Say,  is  it  nothing  when  love,  worth, 
and  competence  are  offered  to  our  grasp  to 
put  them  by — ^to  toil  on  day  by  day,  year  af- 
ter  year-— to  feel  that  he  we  love  better  than 
life  itself,  better  than  all  the  worid  holds 
(save  doty)  is  alone,  uncheered  in  his  task, 
for  from  us,  from  his  home,  perhaps  ill  and  do 
one  near  to  minister  to  him,  while  we  might 
be  his  all,  his  wife  ?  To  doubt  even  this  trath 
as  the  year  drags  wearily  on,  and  friends  faO 
off  in  turn,  and  the  world  turns  harsh  and 
dreary,  and  we  feel  our  own  once  loved 
charms  decrease,  and  we  compare  ourselves 
with  bitter  regret  to  what  we  were  when  be 
first  knew  us;  and  yet  a  word  would  ooite 
us  never  more  to  part— would  solve  each 
dreading  doubt,  would  set  our  trembling 
alarms  at  rest;  is  it  nothing  to  fear  and  feel 
all  this,  and  yet  pursue  the  path,  which  still 
keeps  us  from  the  haven?  No  no,  this  in- 
deed is  the  Battle  of  Life,  when  hopes  ind 
affectiona  are  opposed  to  duty.  When  duties 
themselves  jar,  then  comee  our  bitter,  bitter 
trial 
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Roea  «ad  Walter  bore  their  harden  oMj; 
bot  her  muMJ  was  torn,  worn  out  in  the  strife. 
The  excitement  of  her  art  uvea  wearing  in 
itael£  When  the  iancy  paints  v/hu  the  un- 
jiracticed  hand  cannot  yet  realize ;  when  the 
unerring  decrees  of  a  cultivated  taste  eoo- 
demn  the  sketches  which  poverty  forces  be- 
fore the  world ;  when  the  exhausted  son  I 
and  body  would  gladly  renovate  themselves 
by  complete  inaction;  but  the  demon  of  want 
cries  work,  work,  and  the  cry  must  be  obeyed. 
And  then  the  drodffery  of  teaching  when  the 
clumsy  attempts  of  a  tasteless,  often  unwil- 
ling pupil,  seem  like  the  desecration  of  the 
art  we  worship — on  this  indeed  is  torture  i-^ 
It  needed  not  the  sickening  misery  of  hope 
deferred,  the  blight  of  early  hopes  in  addition, 
to  pale  the  poor  girl's  cheek  and  break  her 
spirits.  The  appetite  grew  uncertain,  her  eye 
and  step  were  heavy;  her  art  became  a  task; 
her  temper  was  even  rendered  variable.  Mrs. 
Lindsay  was  alarmed  and  called  in  a  physi- 
cian. 

**Mi8B  Lindsay  is  merely  nervous^  my  dear 
madam,"  (merely  nervous,  indeed!  people 
never  say,  *^her  life  is  merely  a  curse  to 
her;**)  ^her  system  is  too  low;  we  must 
throw  in  a  little  stimulant  She  wants  brac- 
ing, that  is  all." 

Thus  spake  Dr. ,  he  was  right,  doubt- 

leen,  but  the  few  words  sealed  his  patient's 
doom.  The  glass  of  wine,  warm,  spicy  wine, 
when  she  returned  from  her  wearying  leaBOOs, 
was  so  invigorating !  The  world  grew  bright- 
er as  she  drank :  she  had  fresh  hope,  fresh 
strength.  Again  she  sipped,  and  again  she 
worked — little  dreaming  she  was  laying  the 
fi^uodation  of  a  fearful' habit  Do  not  blame 
her  too  severely,  madam.  Wait  till  your 
whole  frame  is  overtasked,  either  in  action  or 
endurance,  till  the  world  seems  a  blank  be- 
fore you,  or  worse,  a  cold  dreary,  stagnant 
pund— you  need  not  be  poor  to  feel  all  this, 
then,  when  the  cup  is  sanctioned  by  a  mother, 
nay,  ordred  by  your  physician;  when  you 
quaff  it  and  find  your  chilled  energies  re- 
newed, your  blood  dancing  in  your  veins,  hap- 
py thoughts,  gleams  of  sunshine  crowding  on 
your  mind — ^iben  if  you  can  refuse  a  second 
draught,  you  a  re  most  happy.  Be  blest,  even 
in  your  admirable  firmness;  but  oh,  pity,  be 
merciful  even  to  the  drunkard. 

She  did  not  become  that  despicable  thing 
at  once;  the  path  is  slow  though  sure ;  it  was 
long  ere  8be  reached  its  inevitable  termina- 
tion. « Wine  gladdeneth  the  heart  of  roan ;" 
it  is  the  abuse,  not  to  the  use,  we  deprecate; 
but  there  are  some  who  insensibly  become  its 
slave— Rosa  was  one  of  these.  The  glass  of 
wine  gives  so  much  strength,  that  instead  of 
taking  it  sparingly,  she  flew  to  it  on  every 
demand  on  her  tried  energies.  Her  mother 
seeing  the  benefit  aba  derived  from  it,  feeling 


bow  much  was  dependant  on  her,  bad  not  the 
courage  to  check  her,  and  was  ihe  first  to 
offer  It  to  her,  never  thinking  of  the  fatal 
craving  she  was  encouraging.  Not  one  sus- 
pected the  j^ifled,  animating  girl  we  all  so 
admired,  of  this  degrading  propensity;  no 
one  thought  the  sparkling  eloquence  which 
charmed  our  tiresome  lessons,  the  fancifhl 
sketches,  now  of  fairies  floating  among  green 
leaves  and  flowers,  where  reality  and  imagi- 
nation were  gracefully  blended,  or  of  some 
cool  glade  and. ivy  capped  tower  which  led 
08  far  from  towns  and  man,  but  all  beautiful, 
tender,  and  pore  in  their  design;  no  one 
thought  all  these  were  inspired  l^  the  poiaoD 
which  debases  us  lower  than  the  brote  crei^ 
tion.  No,  Roea  Lindasy  was  a  creature  to  be 
loved,  admired,  respected,  emulated.  What 
is  she  nowl — What  indeed ! 

Her  exertions  redoubled  at  first,  and  money 
poured  in ;  then  they  became  fitful,  she  was 
no  longer  to  be  depended  on.  Pictures  were 
ordered,  sketched,  and  then  they  remained 
untouched  for  months;  her  outline  was  no 
longer  as  bold,  her  colors  less  skilfully  ar- 
ranged. The  first  was  gorgeous  and  full  of 
beauty,  but  it  remained  confused,  as  if  the 
germ  could  not  be  developed — ^the  tints  were 
more  glaring,  the  whole  less  well  defined. 
Pupils,  too,  uilked  of  unponctual  attendance, 
of  odd,  impatient,  flighty  manners;  she  was 
no  longer  the  gentle,  patient  girl  who  had 
first  directed  their  unformed  taste,  and  had 
charmed  out  the  lingering  talent  There 
was  nothing  whispered  as  yet,  but  there  was 
a  feeling  that  all  was  not  right  She  was  so 
respect^  by  all,  that  we  dared  not  to  admit 
the  suspicion  of  intoxication  even  silently  to 
ourselves;  still  it  would  come,  and  we  could 
not  repel  it;  it  was  not  mentioned  even 
among  intimate  friends,  bot  there  it  lurked. 
Mrs.  Lindsay  became  uneasy,  bat  it  was  too 
late— her  feeble  exertione,  ber  remonstrances 
could  not  check  the  habit;  besides,  Rosa  bad 
never  openly  exposed  herself— been  dmnk 
in  fkct  Her  mother  only  feared  she  some- 
times took  a  little  drop  too  much,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  refuse  this  medicinal  cheering 
draught  to  so  exemplary  a  dao|^hter. 

They  were  now  in  easier  circumstances ; 
the  sistere  were  educated  and  supporting 
themselves,  one  was  well  married ;  the  onlv 
brother  was  now  adding  to  the  fiimily  fond, 
and  Walter  was  returning,  there  was  no 
longer  any  bar  to  Rosa's  marriage.  How  anx* 
iously  we  all  looked  forward  to  bis  return  1 
At  last  she  received  a  leiter  written  from 
Southamnton ;  he  landed— he  would  be  with 
her  in  a  ww  hours.  What  joy,  what  delight 
fur  the  Lindsays !  Now  Rosa  woi^d  be  re- 
warded for  her  noble  sacrifices — at  least  she 
would  be  happy !  The  moments  sped  rapidly 
on  in  eager  anticipation;  the  tinoe  drew 
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nearer — he  would  be  by  her  side.  She  grew 
reetlesB,  nervoas,  unable  to  bear  the  pro- 
loDgped  suspense ;  she  who  had  endured  a  sep- 
aration for  years,  sunk  under  the  delay  of  a 
few  minutes.  She  had  recourse  to  her  ac^ 
customed  solace,  of  a  little  stimulant  Wal- 
ter came,  and  she  was  prostrate  ou  the  sofa,  in 
disorusting  insensibility! 

What  a  meeting  for  that  ardent,  loving 
heart!  Mrs.  Lindsay  in  tears,  the  whole 
fitraily  evidently  bent  on  concealment;  and 
Rosa,  who  should  have  flown  to  his  arms, 
drunk!— no,  not  drunk;  he  could  not,  would 
not  believe  it— his  pure  noble-minded  Rosa 
could  not  have  sunk  so  far;  even  though  a 
smell  of  ardent  spirits  pervaded  the  room,  it 
was  the  last  vice  he  could  suspect  in  her. 
We  all  had  long  resolutely  closed  onr  eyes 
against  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  could  he 
who  once  knew  her  inestimable  worth,  who 
had  her  precious  letters,  breathing  the  high- 
est, most  delicate,  most  womanly  feelings, 
could  he  so  pollute  her  image  1 

"What  is  this !"  he  cried,  "Rosa  ill  1  Oh, 
what  is  this  1  Good  Heaven,  Mrs.  Lindsay  !** 
his  eye  resting  on  the  half-empty  tumbler. 

The  mother  answered  that  mute  question 
-—"Rosa  has  not  been  well,*'  she  said ;  **8he 
has  over  exerted  herself  lately,  the  excite- 
ment of  expectation  was  too  much  for  her. 

Dr. ,  has  prescribed  a  little  occasional 

stimulant,  and  I  am  afriad  I  have  overdosed 
the  poor  child ;  she  has  been  in  violent  hys- 
terics.'' 

Walter  believed  the  explanation.  The 
very  shame  and  confusion  around  him,  Mrs. 
Lindsay's  candor,  all  re-assured  him;  be- 
sides, be  was  so  willing  to  be  convinced; 
and  when  Rosa  recover^,  horror-struck  at 
her  situation,  and  hid  her  tears  and  blushes 
on  his  shoulder,  he  rapturously  kissed  the  lips 
yet  fresh  from  the  contaminating  draught. 
Tears  of  shame  and  repentance  poured  down 
her  cheek;  and  still  she  felt  rejoiced — inex- 

I»resBibly  relieved — by  Walter's  evident  be- 
ief  that  this  was  accidental.  She  felt  that 
•he  would  break  this  dreadful  habit  now  he 
was  with  her;  now  she  would  be  happy; 
she  need  not  make  any  humiliating  disclosure. 

"  Forgive  me,  ssve  me,"  she  cried.  "  Dear, 
dear  Walter,  say  you  do  not  despise  me!" 

"Despise  you,  my  own  love,  my  sweet 
Rosa?  never!  Now  don't  look  cross;  I 
have  a  hair  in  your  neck,  sweetest,  and  mean 
to  pull  it  sometimes." 

It  was  thus  Walter  laughed  at  what  should 
have  been  a  warning ;  but  his  nature  was  en- 
tirely unsuspicious  and  loved  so  tenderly. 
Rosa  now  put  a  strong  restraint  on  herself, 
she  was  ^ain  what  we  had  first  known  her ; 
and  all  our  fears  were  dispelled. 

They  were  married.  Not  a  cloud  lower- 
ad  to  cast  a  shadow  on  their  bliss,  but  the 


sliffht  disapprobation  of  some  distant  relations 
of  Walter's,  who,  not  knowing  the  Lindsays 
save  by  hearsay,  thought  he  might  have  done 
better  than  wed  not  only  a  portbnless  bride, 
but  whose  family  he  must  assist  However, 
as  these  fault-finders  had  no  right  to  inter* 
fere,  their  remonstrances  remained  unheeded. 
No  bride  could  be  happier  than  Rosa,  no  hus- 
band prouder  than  Walter.  Books,  music — 
Rosa's  art— a  well-chosen  though  small  circle 
of  friends,  a  pretty  house,  with  its  cultivated 
garden,  and  enough  of  labor  for  each  to 
sweeten  their  repose ;  luxuries  were  not  re- 
quired here,  they  had  the  best  blessings  of  this 
world  within  their  reach,  and  some  months 
were  indeed  passed  in  supreme  felicity. 

Mr.  Manson,  an  uncle  of  Walter's,  and 
one  of  those  who  had  objected  to  his  mar- 
riage, had  come  up  to  town  on  business,  and 
his  nephew  was  naturally  anxbus  to  pay  him 
some  attention,  and  introduce  his  darling 
wife  to  him.  The  uncle  was  of  the  old 
school,  fond  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and 
admirer  of  dinner  parties,  and  convinced  that 
their  cold  formalities  are  the  great  bond  of 
union  in  business  and  politics.  It  may  be  so; 
there  is  a  certain  look,  of  respectability  in  a 
ponderous  dinner  table— in  the  crimson  flock 
of  paper  of  the  dining  room — the  large  side- 
boards  and  heavy  curtains ;  but  unless  the  en- 
tertainer be  a  rich  man,  how  the  words  "  din- 
ner party"  torture  his  wife !  It  is  a  prelude  to 
a  week's  anxiety,  to  a  day's  hard  work,  to  the 
head-ache,  to  the  fidgets,  to  worried  servants, 
to  hired  cooks,  to  missing  spoons,  to  broken 
glass  and  china ;  and  after  a  II,  to  blac  k  looks  and 
cross  words  from  her  unreasonable  husband. 
Walter  yet  knew  in  his  spousedom,  was 
more  amenable  than  an  older  hand,  but 
Rosa  had  no  want  of  anxiety  in  this  her  first 
dinner  party.  She  felt  sure  that  something 
would  go  wrong;  that  Mr.  Manson  would 
see  some  fault.  How  could  she  steer  between 
the  rock  of  meannens  on  which  so  many  are 
split,  and  the  whirlpool  of  extravagance 
where  so  many  are  en^olphed.  She  flitted 
incessantlv  from  the  kitchen  to  the  dining 
room,  and  long  before  the  appointed  hour 
was  wearied  to  death.  A  tempting  bottle  of 
port  was  decanted  ready  on  the  sideboard ; 
she  ventured  on  a  glass — it  refreshed  her 
exceedingly,  she  was  fitted  for  further  exer- 
tions. Had  she  taken  no  more  she  would 
have  been  a  happy  woman ;  but  after  the  first 
drop  she  could  no  longer  withstand  tempta- 
tion, she  drank  again  and  again ;  her  orders 
were  contradictory;  her  servants  saw  her 
state  and  were  impertinent,  and  when  Walter 
returned  to  dinner  accompanied  by  Mr.  Man- 
son,  his  beautiful  wife  lay  prostrate  on  the 
floor,  with  unmistakeable  proofs  of  her  ikult 

The  uncle  gave  a  contemptuous  whistle, 
and  withdrew  from  the  disgraceful  scene  i 
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the  husband  oarried  her  up  stain  aod  flung 
her  OD  the  bed,  while  tears,  such  as  man 
seldom  sheds,  showed  his  bitter  shame,  his 
agonized  disgust,  as  he  looked  at  the  pros- 
pect life  now  presented.  **  Sbe  is  my  wife ! 
he  cried.  **Oh,  God  I  would  she  were  in 
her  coffin;  1  could  love  her  memory  had 
she  died :  but  now— oh !  Rosa,  Rosa  !*^ 

She  roused  herself  at  his  voice,  and  feebly 
0taggering  toward  him,  oflered  her  cheek  for 
his  accustomed  kiss.  He  pushed  her  firom 
him :  she  looked  at  her  disordered  dress,  at 
his  swollen  eyes;  a  ray  of  reason  penetrated 
even  through  the  imbecility  of  drink. 

«" Walter,  Walter!" she  screamed;  "my 
husband,  my  dear,  dearest  husband !  tell  me 
— am  I,  am  II— " 

**  You  are  drank,  madam,**  he  answered. 

** No,  no,  no;  1  am  not;  I  cannot  be,  now 
you  are  here.  Walter,  we  shall  be  late ;  we 
must  dress  to  see  your  uncle.  1  am  sober, 
indeed  I  am.** 

Frefh  guests  now  arrived;  the  miserable 
husband  Tocked  his  no  less  wretched  wife  in 
her  room,  and  hastened  to  apologize  for  her 
unexpected  illnesa 

Again  he  forgave  her  and  again  she  sinned ; 
the  greatest  pang,  the  shame  of  detection 
was  over — the  demon  of  drink  was  now  as-> 
oendant  A  puny,  whining  child  was  born, 
that  child  for  whom  the  fiitber  had  once  so 
fondly  hoped,  but  whose  advent  was  now  a 
fresh  link  in  miserv's  chain.  Even  the  babe 
paid  the  penalty  ot  its  mother's  vice,  by  its 
enfeebled  frame,  its  neglected  state ;  its  ear- 
liest nutriment  was  poisoned.  Rosa  was 
soon  debarred  of  one  of  the  holiest  pleasures 
of  maternity — her  child  was  taken  from  her 
fever-laden  breast  It  became  very  ill ;  na- 
ture's voice  was  heard,  the  mother  sscrifloed 
her  habits  to  her  child.  A  new  and  celebrated 
physician  was  called  in :  he  carefully  ezaro- 
med  the  poor  infant  '^  Strange,*'  be  said ; 
**  now,  bad  this  child  been  born  in  a  less  re- 
spectable sphere,  I  should  say  it  was  suffer- 
ing from  a  drunken  parent** 

A  muttered  curse  escaped  from  Walter,  a 
cry  from  Rosa.  The  doctor  looked  at  her 
more  narrowly ;  in  her  watery  eye  and  shak- 
ing hand  he  read  the  truth  of  his  accusation. 
**  You  have  killed  the  chiM,  madam,**  he  con- 
tinued.   **Be  thankful  it  is  your  only  one.** 

Could  not  that  little  pallid  face,  peeping 
from  itB  shroud,  the  fother*s  mighty  griet, 
her  own  despair,  her  agony,  as  each  toll  of 
the  funeral  bell  fell  on  her  crushed  brain, 
and  seemed  to  repeat  the  phy8ician*s  words 
—could  not  this  check  her  mad  career  t  No, 
all  was  blighted  around  her-*she  had  not  a 
hope  left;  she  drank  for  oblivion. 

And  Walter?  alas!  he  now  drank  with 
her.  He  long  struggled  with  his  dreary 
discomforts  at  home,  with  the  dull  eompan- 


ionless  evenings,  when  his  Rosa,  that  once 
highly-gifted  creature,  lay  steeped  in  his 
coarsest  Lethe,  or  would  in  wild  intoxication 
hurl  reproaches  at  him.  He  had  taken  the 
keys  from  her ;  she  had  broke  open  the  locks ; 
she  bribed  the  servants  for  drink;  she  parted 
from  her  valuables,  even  his  books  and  pkte, 
to  procure  the  necessary  stLmulant ;  she  made 
his  disgrace  and  her*s  public.  No  friend  could 
come  to  their  house,  such  fearful  scenes  oooa- 
sionly  took  place  there;  his  home  was  blasU 
ed— drink  become  his  solace.  The  wiM 
orgies  of  their  despair  were  indeed  terrible. 
But  I  need  not  dwell  on  this  repulsive  theme ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  W«lter*s  were  now  entirelr 
neglected— he  was  soon  irretrievablv  rained. 

The  Lindsays  made  them  a  weekly  allow- 
ance, for  both  were  unfitted  for  any  oondna- 
ous  exertion — ^they  encumbered  the  earth. 
As  soon  as  their  oittance  came  in,  it  was 
squandered  in  drinx,  and  then  they  quarrelled 
and  even  fought  Rosa,  the  elegant,  refined, 
graceful  woman,  fought  with  her  husband 
for  drink  and  often  bore  evident  traces  of  his 
vk>lence.  Her  beauty  had  long  since  van- 
ished, her  features  were  red  and  bloated,  her 
voice  cracked,  her  person  neglected;  who 
vrould  have  believed  that  ffenius,  and  high, 
noble,  womanly  fiselings  had  once  been  hers! 
At  last,  in  one  of  their  fiirious  encounters, 
Walter  struck  her  bratally ;  she  fell  bleedinr 
at  his  feet  The  sight  sobered  him,  and  his 
cries  raised  their  humble  neighbm — (they 
had  long  since  left  their  pleasant  home,  and 
were  now  in  lodgings  more  suited  to  their 
cireumstances.)  A  crowd  of  screaming  wo- 
men filled  the  room,  while  he  sat  shivering  in 
helpless  Imbecility. 

^  Ah,  poor  dear,  her  troubles  are  over  nowf* 
said  the  woman.  **  See  what  you  have  done, 
jrou  wretch,  you  cowardly  wretch!  Yon 
have  killed  your  poor  wife,  and  a  lady,  too,  as 
she  was.  But  you*ll  hang  for  it,  if  there's 
justice  to  be  had  for  love  or  money  I** 

The  threat  recalled  his  scattered  senses; 
a  raxer  lay  near,  its  bright  steel  tempted  him 
—one  plunge,  and  all  was  over !  A  heavy 
fall  disturbed  the  crowd  around  Rosa — her 
husband  lay  dead — a  suicide ! 

She  was  slowly  recovering  her  conscious 
ness  when  the  exclamations  of  those  around 
told  her  there  was  still  mora  to  be  dreaded ; 
she  hurriedly  looked  around,  ** Walter?**  she 
shrieked,  ■*  my  husband  dead  ?  I  am  unfbr- 
given — he  was  angry  with  me — tell  him  to 
give  me  but  one  word,  one  look.  Walter, 
you  cannot  die  thus  !**  She  saw  the  self-in- 
flicted wound :  ^  Ob,  God !  I  have  been  his 
bane  through  life :  will  the  curse  follow  him 
to  the  other  world  ?*' 

She  is  now  mad  in  an  asylum.    Thus  ends 
the  story  of  Rosa  Lindsay.    It  may 
overdrawn :  it  is  truth. 
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[From  the  Roeorda  of  a  London  ClergyMan.] 

THE   CONDEMNED. 

Not  long  after  my  arrival  in  the  city  of 
London,  I  oMmined  an  alternate  preacherahip 
at  a  fitahionaUe  chapel,  which  I  was  enabled 
to  ttodertake,  aa  the  sendee  at  my  church 
commenced  jost  ao  hour  earlier  than  that  of 
the  cbapeL  On  the  day  my  turn  eame, 
therefore,  I  had  no  difficulty  m  reaching^  it 
ia  time  for  the  eermoo.  It  was  my  good 
finrtune  to  give  great  satiafhetion  to  the  con* 
gregation,  uui  I  was,  comequeotly,  invited 
to  their  houeee ;  thus  the  sphere  of  my  ac- 
quaintance soon  became  considerably  en- 
larged. I  visited  many  persons  of  wealth 
and  distinction,  and  being,  likewise,  thrown 
much  among  the  poor  in  my  own  parish,  I 
had  numerous  opportunities  of  seeing  the 
various  shades  of  human  life,  in  its  extreme 
and  middle  tints,  through  all  its  different 
modes  and  gradations  of  social  circumstaneesi 
from  the  glorious  colors  of  regality,  down  to 
the  dark  and  repulsive  hoes  of  absolute  de»- 
titation. 

As  there  were  many  poor  in  my  parish,  I 
.was  frequently  among  them,  but,  with  eome 
jfew  exceplioos,  had  no  reason  to  be  much 
satisfied  with  my  labors.  1  found  that  mv 
visits  were  seldom  welcome.  Unless  I  left 
money,  I  was  never  considered  as  leaving  a 
blessing  behind  me ;  and,  whether  the  per- 
eons  visited  were  in  distress  or  not,  such  a 
blessing  was  invariaUy  expected.  In  numer^ 
ous  instances,  I  was  obliged  to  make  them 
suffer  disappointment,  knowing,  from  experi- 
ence, that  II  1  did  noi  I  should  only  furnish 
them  with  the  means  of  doing  what  it  was 
my  duty,  so  &r  as  1  was  able,  to  prevent 
It  did  not  appear  to  me  that  I  was  much 
esteemed  by  them,  though  I  endeavored  to 
perform  my  duty  conscientiously ;  but  among 
the  lower  orders,  who  are  generally  distressra 
through  their  own  improvidence,  gratitude 
is  a  sickly  virtue.  This,  however,  did  not 
deter  me  from  doiUjg  all  I  could  to  administer 
both  to  their  physical  and  to  then:  spiritual 
wants. 

I  had  been  about  a  year  in  London,  when 
passing,  one  morning,  by  the  Old  Baile^r,  I 
was  induced  to  enter  and  hear  the  crimmal 
trials.  Just  as  .1  got  into  the  court,  two 
prisonen  were  placed  in  the  dock,  to  be  tried 
for  robbery  and  murder.  The  apoearance  of 
pne  of  these  men  was  singularW  striking. 
He  was  a  tall  mu^ular  person,  of  fine  com- 
manding figure,  with  a  remarkabl v  handsome 
countenance,  severely  stem,  snd  expressive 
of  indomitable  resolution.  His  scalp  was 
bare,  and  extremely  white,  forming  a  strong 
contrast  with  the  bronse  hue  of  his  nether 
features.     The  black  short  hair  was  just 


crisped  round  bis  temples,  tliiioh  were  prom* 
inent,  smooth^  and  expansive.  The  man 
stood  with  his  arms  crossed,  and  his  full  dark 
eve  fixed  upon  the  witnesses,  as  they  sever- 
alty entered  the  box  and  gave  their  evidence* 
Not  a  muscle  of  his  fkce  stirred.  The  evi- 
dence was  decisive,  and  both  prisoners  were 
condemned  to  die.  It  appeared  that  tfaey 
had  stopped,  on  the  highway,  a  person  who 
resisted  their  endeavors  to  obtain  his  money, 
when  one  of  them  shot  him  throogh  the 
head. 

The  tall  prisoner,  of  whom  I  hate  spoken, 
manifested  not,  during  the  trial,  the  slightest 
symptom  either  of  remorse  or  of  fear.  His 
eye  never  once  quailed ;  and  when  the  ver- 
dict of  guilty  was  pronounced  bv  the  foreman 
of  the  jury,  his  features  relaxed  into  a  grim 
smile.  Casting  a  fierce  glance  round  the 
court,  he  uttered  a  malediction  so  deep  and 
bitter,  that  there  was  an  expression  of  awe 
upon  every  countenance.  The  judge  rose 
with  dignity,  and  rebuked  the  bold  blas- 
phemer, who  darted  upon  him  a  loc^  of 
withering  scorn;  and,  when  sentence  of 
death  was  passed,  assailed  him  and  the  jury 
with  frightfhl  imprecations.  He  was  at 
length  dragged  from  the  dock,  with  much 
difficulty,  denouncing  corBee,  and  breathing 
blasphemous  defiance  agahist  God  and  roan. 
His  violence  was  appalling.  Even  the  judge 
trembled.  The  profound  silence  of  terror 
seemed  to  hush  the  whole  court. 

Outrageous  as  had  been  the  prisoner's 
conduct,  there  was  a  certain  expression  of 
sentiment  in  his  countenance  which  had  in- 
terested me  extremely.  There  appeared  to 
me  something,  beneath  the  repulsive  surface, 
not  obvious  to  general  scrutiny,  which  bore 
no  natural  smnity  to  the  brutal  violence  he 
had  recently  displayed.  M^  iropre«sk>n  was 
so  strong,  that  1  felt  an  invincible  desire  to 
see  and  converse  with  this  ferocious  man* 
Qood,  like  troth,  is  often  hidden  in  a  well, 
and  remains  undiscovered,  not  because  it 
does  not  exist,  but  becanse  the  surrounding 
darkness  hides  it  from  the  superficial  gaxe 
of  common  observera  Virtue  may  abide  ia 
the  human  hearr,  though  obscured  by  the 
operation  of  depraved  halnt  which  challenges 
every  eye,  while  the  good  that  lies  beneath 
the  sur&ce  continues  inert,  only-  becaoss 
opportunity  has  either  been  wantmg,  or  not 
been  seized  upon,  to  call  it  into  action. 
Many  a  gem  remains  vndisoovered  in  the 
mine,  which  will  never  receive  the  lapidary  e 
poliah ;  but  the  gem  is  still  there,  and  re* 
quires  only  to  be  discovered,  and  to  have  its 
hidden  splendor  unfolded,  to  be  prised  for  ite 
beauty  and  its  radianoe. 

I  could  not  account  for  the  strength  of 
motive  which  prompted  me  to  see  this  man. 
It  seemed  to  me  as  if  there  was  a  wpe^ 
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DaUiiml  impulse  impelling  me  towevde  him ; 
for,  in  spite  of  bis  violence,  I  did  not  believe 
him  to  be  utterly  depraved.  The  pitifUl 
oowardty  Uabbering  of  the  other  prisoner, 
wbo  whined,  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  et- 
hibited  the  most  recreant  indications  of  terror, 
did  not  in  the  least  move  me.  I  fancied  I 
saw  the  elements  of  higher  qualities  in  bis 
com|)anion,  which  determine  me  to  visit 
him  in  his  cell 
This  I  asked  permisskm  to  do,  and  it  was 

£  anted  by  the  proper  antboritiesL  I  desired 
e  turnkey  to  ask  the  man  if  be  bad  any 
objection  to  my  conversing  with  him.  The 
accommodating  official  acquiescing  in  mv 
desire,  I  followed  bim  to  the  prisoiMr's  cell 
He  opened  the  ponderous  door,  and,  standing 
at  the  entrance  of  the  gkxAny  tenement 
inquired  of  its  inmate  if  he  bad  any  objection 
to  be  visited  by  a  clercfyman.  1  was  imme- 
diately behind  bim,  and  heard  distinctly  all 
that  passed. 

^  Tell  your  clergyman,**  sud  the  criminal, 
in  a  deep,  sullen  tone,  **  that  I  hate  him  as  I 
hate  all  hypocrites;  he  had,  therefore,  better 
not  come  near  a  desperate  delinquent,  wbo 
does  not  l«ar  to  exptem  his  hate  otherwise 
than  by  words.** 

«"  You  refuse  to  see  bim,  then?'* 

-Yes." 

*«  But  he  bade  me  ny,  he  should  take  it  as 
a  &vor  if  you  will  allow  bim  to  visit  you." 

*«  You've  had  your  answer ;  begone !  Can 
a  priest,  think  ye,  extinguish  the  fires  of 
hell  1  (vo,  and  let  me  neither  see  you  nor 
any  of  your  spiritual  quacks,  who  pretend  to 
cast  the  roses  of  hope  under  a  man's  feet, 
while  be  is  struggling  in  a  state  halter." 

Perceiving  that  he  was  gradually  rising 
into  violence,  I  gently  passed  by  the  turnkey 
into  the  murky  apartment,  ana,  bidding  him 
close  the  door,  was  left  akme  with  this  vio- 
lent and  implacable  man.  Still  I  felt  not 
the  slightest  alarm.  His  aspect,  indeed,  was 
not  such  aft  to  conciliate  confidence ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  expressed  fierce  and  biUer  pas- 
sion ;  nevertheless  I  was  in  no  degree  terri* 
fied. 

«•  My  firiend,"  said  I,  firmly,  but  with  the 
kindest  tone  I  could  assume,  '<  I  come  not  to 
intrude  upon  your  sorrows,  but  to  afibrd  vou 
eoosotatioii.    Yours  is  too  sad  a  condition" — 

He  interrupted  me  fiercely.  **  Don't  preach 
here,"  laid  he,  grinding  bis  teeth  and  clench- 
ing bis  band,  '•  don't  whine  your  cant  conso- 
lations to  one  who  thmks  no  more  of  dyins 
than  he  would  of  dashing  a  silly  parson^ 
teains  but  against  these  stones."  Saying 
this,  be  seized  me  rudely  by  the  collar,  and 
shook  mo  with  considerable  violence. 

**  I  am  not  to  be  diverted  from  my  purpose," 
said  I,  calmly,  **  by  ally  discourteejr  which 
your  paasien  may  olBer  me— I  can  pity  and 


forgive  you.     I  am  here  on  a  minion  of 
peace." 

-Why  do  you  dare  intrude  upon  inr 
privacy,  when  I  have  not  sought  your  offi- 
cions  services  1  My  cell  is  mv  caetle;  and, 
though  a  doomed  man,  ray  will  is  still  iree, 
and  I  am  not  bound  to  listen  to  vou,  or  to 
any  one,  against  my  will.  Hear  what  1  say. 
Mouth  no  more  of  your  devil's  logic  to  me; 
or,  by  the  sun  that  shines  where  I  shall 
never  again  behold  bim,  unless  be  shed  bis 
transient  glories  upon  the  scafibld  on  which 
1  am  to  die,  I'll  strangle  thee,  as  I  would  a 
rat,  that  disturbed  my  slumber." 

-  Nay,  I  know  your  heart  better  than  yon 
do :  it  is  not  in  your  nature  to  commit  an  act 
of  such  deliberate  and  unmanly  cruelty." 

As  f  said  this,  I  saw  the  pupil  of  his  eye 
dilate  with  a  sodden  expression  of  tender* 
neff^  which  convinced  me  that  I  had  not 
misjudgfd  him ;  but  almost  instantly  resum- 
ing his  wonted  fiercenen  of  aspect,  he  ex* 
claimed,  elevating  his  voice  to  a  pitch  of 
rage, 

- 1  tell  you,  man,  it  is  of  no  use  to  attempt 
either  to  conciliate,  or  to  melt  me.  Your 
intmskm  is  an  officious  impertinence;  and 
if  you  do  not  Instantly  quit  tliis  place,  yout 
life  may  not  be  secure  another  &yf9  minutes." 
.  -  Yon  don't  know  yourself,  my  good  friend; 
I  am  satisfied  such  an  act  is  not  among  the 
promptings  of  your  nature;-— and  besides^ 
what  would  my  death  avail  you  ?  listen  to 
me.  As  the  Almighty  shall  judge  me,  I 
come  to  you  as  the  messenger  of  consolation* 
I  would  strengthen  you  for  the  trial  you  will 
so  shortly  have  to  underga" 

He  smiled  l>itterly,  then  relapsing  into  one 
of  his  rageful  moods,  deliberately  approached 
me,  his  eyes  flashing  fire,  and  doublinff  hia 
lar£[e  fist,  be  pressed  the  knuckles  painfully 
against  my  forehead,  and  muttered  in  a  low 
hoarse  tone,  with  his  teeth  set,  -  This  is  tbe 
last  warning  I  shall  give  you;  there  is  a 
spirit  within  me  that  will  not  be  controlled. 
Refuse  to  quit  me,  and  the  consequences  be 
upon  your  own  bead." 

- 1  cannot  consent  to  stop  short  in  my  doty ; 
I  am  God's  minister,  and  were  no  longer 
worthy  to  be  among  his  accredited  servants^ 
if  I  shrank  from  performing  any  act  espe- 
cially belonging  to  my  ministry.  I>obear 
with  me,  and  hear  me.'^ 

<*  I  will  not,"  he  said,  elevating  his  voice 
almoBt  to  a  roar.    «*  Will  you  go  1" 

I  attempted  to  take  his  hand,  when  he 
struck  me  severely  on  the  left  temple,  and  I 
fell  backward  senseless;  How  long  I  re- 
mained 00  I  know  not,  but  When  I  recovered, 
I  found  my  head  raising  upon  a  pillow,  my 
neckcloth  loose,  and  my  sfairt^ollar  opened. 
It  was  evident  that  the  prisoner  had  assisted 
in  recalling  me  to  mysel£    I  was  more  than 
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erer  confirmed  that  he  was  the  creature  of 
impulse— of  terrific  impulse  indeed — ^but  not 
altogether  that  which  he  seemed  to  the  com- 
mon eye.  My  temple  was  considerably 
swelled,  and  the  brow  contused,  but  I  rose 
with  some  difficulty,  and  said : 

** I  forfive  you  fihxn  my  soul;  will  you  not 
then  forgive  mel  You  have  avenged  my 
intrusion ;— having  now  suffered  the  penalty, 
look  upon  me  not  as  vour  enemv,  but  as  your 
friend.'*  I  extended  my  hand.  He  turned 
away  sullenly.  But  there  was  no  longer 
any  expression  of  ferocious  anger.  He  was 
silent  I  could  not  induce  him  to  speak. 
He  would  not  even  look  at  me.  The  mo- 
ment I  touched  upon  any  point  of  religious 
allusion,  he  became  irritated,  paced  the  cell 
hurriedly,  but  still  maintained  his  silence. 

I  remained  with  him  about  an  hour,  but 
utterly  failed,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  in  making 
the  slightest  impression.  Two  things,  how* 
ever.  I  perceived,  which  gave  me  hopes  of 
eventually  turning  the  current  of  bis  q[>leen, 
and  bringing  him  to  a  more  profitable  state 
of  mind.  lie  was  evidently  not  onlv  an 
educated,  but  an  mtelligent  man;  and  he 
bad  satisfied  me  that  he  was  not  entirely 
destitute  of  sensibility. 

The  next  day  1  repeated  my  visit;  he 
was  still  morose  and  uncivil ;  he  even  occa- 
sionally interrupted  me  with  bitter  impreca- 
tions, but  attempted  no  violence.  I  could 
perceive  that  he  felt  some  compunction  at 
having  struck  me  upon  the  preoeding  dav, 
fer  my  forehead  was  swelled,  and  greatly 
discolored ;  and  I  perceived,  too,  more  than 
once,  when  his  glance  had  been  casualty 
arrested  by  my  disfigurement,  that  his  eye 
relaxed  into  a  momentary  expression,  almost 
amounting  to  tenderness,  which  revived  my 
hopes  of  eventually  subduing  the  stubborn 
asperity  of  his  temperament 

Trifling  as  this  encouragement  was,  I  in- 
stantly availed  myself  of  it,  and  holding  out 
my  hand,  begged  he  would  look  upon  me  as 
his  friend ;  but  he  turned  firom  me,  with  the 
same  morose  displeasure  as  before,  and  main- 
tained the  same  implacable  silence.  At 
length  he  became  irritated  by  my  persever- 
ance, and  pushed  me  rudely  from  him ;  but  I 
Mras  not  to  be  deterred;  and  approaching 
him,  with  uplifted  hands,  entreated  his  con- 
fidence. 

I  can  scarcely  account  for  the  strong  im- 
pulse which  urged  me  thus  to  succumb  and 
bumble  myself  to  this  ferocious  man ;  but  I 
had  an  uncontrollable  presentiment  that  I 
should  be  able  to  evolve  the  fairer  elements 
of  a  nature  now  shrouded  in  the  gloom  of 
circumstances,  and  stiow  the  hidden  light 
which  passion  had  obscured.  The  trial  was 
Indeed  arduous,  and  I  had  hitherto  found 


little  encouragement  to  give  either  stability 
or  strength  to  my  expectations; 

I  did  not  again,  for  the  present,  make  the 
slightest  allusion  to  religion,  perceiving  that 
it  was  necessary  to  soften  the  sullen  and 
morbid  temper  of  his  mind,  before  it  could 
endure  any  thing  of  a  really  spiritual  ten- 
dency. I  was  happy  to  see  that  on  this  day, 
amid  all  his  rudeness,  he  was  at  least  for« 
bearing.  I  d  id  not  once  allude  to  the  persooal 
violence  with  which  he  had  already  treated 
me,  and  it  struck  me  that  be  appreciated  mr 
motive :  still  he  would  not  listen  lo  me.  i, 
at  length,  rose  to  depart,  and  took  his  hand, 
which  he  did  not  absolutely  withhold,  though 
he  withdrew  it,  but  not  urgently,  so  soon  sa 
I  had  grasped  it  As  I  reached  the  door,  he 
said,  in  a  severe,  but  not  stern  tone, — 

**  Now  you  have  twice  intruded  upon  me, 
to  my  extreme  annoyance  and  dislike.  I  do 
not  see,  that  because  I  am  a  condemned 
criminal,  1  should  be  exposed  to  the  officious 
benevolence  of  any  man,  however  worthy 
his  motive,  when  I  tell  him  that  his  seal  for 
my  welfere  is  to  me  a  positive  plague.  I 
have  already  used  you  with  violence— yoa 
brought  it  upon  yourself,  and  I  have  nothing 
fairly  to  charge  myself  with,  in  having 
treated  you  as  1  did.  Your  perseverance  in 
visiting  me  may  expose  you  to  similar  injaxT, 
for  I  am  neither  master  of  my  words^  noroo 
I  care  to  suppress  my  passbna  Take  warn- 
ing then,  and  let  this  be  our  last  meeting.** 

I  quitted  the  prisoner  less  dissatisfied  with 
my  visit  than  on  the  preceding  day.  From 
something  that  had  transpired  since  the  trial, 
he  and  his  companion  were  respited  for  three 
week&  The  following  morning  1  a^in 
visited  his  cell  He  was  less  austere  than 
usual — his  spirit,  no  doubt,  having  been 
somewhat  quieted  by  the  respite  which  had 
only  been  ^ust  communicated  to  him,  when  I 
entered  his  prison.  Upon  this  occasion,  I 
determined  somewhat  to  change  my  mode 
of  address,  and  try  if  I  could  elicit  anjr  lurk- 
ing afiection,  which  might  aid  me  in  ny 
ultimate  purpose. 

**  My  friend,*'  said  I,  •*  the  King  having 
granted  yon  a  short  extension  of  life,  the 
opportunitv  is,  perhaps,  afibrded  me  of  doiiig 
you  a  kindness,  for  which  I  only  ask  your 
good  will  Have  yoa  a  motiier,  a  wife,  a 
sister,  or  any  oi^e  dear  to  you  upon  earth,  to 
whom  you  would  desire  a  message  to  be 
conveyed  ?  Command  me,  and  I  will  be  the 
bearer  of  your  commimication  to  any  part  of 
the  kingdom.'* 

He  paused :  his  lip  gently  qnivered,  bat  so 
sliffhtly  that  I  could  hardly  perceive  it,  and 
on^  for  a  single  instant 

••No»"  he  said,  «« I  do  not  require  your 
services.  It  is  courteous  of  you  to  ofe 
themt  but  did  I  desire  to  apprise  any  one  of 
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my  condition,  I  ebould  employ  aome  other 
messenger.  I  candidly  tell  yon  that  you 
have  not  gained  my  confidence.*' 

Though  there  was  nothing  very  encourag- 
ing in  this  avowal,  yet  the  tone  in  which  it 
was  uttered  greatly  increased  my  hope. 
There  was  no  irritahility :  no  courtesy,  it  is 
true,  but  still  none  of  that  truculent  asperity 
which  had  characterized  all  his  replies  until 
now. 

••Have  youafiitherr 

^   ••A  mother r 

-No." 

••  Sisters  r 

••No." 

••  Have  you  no  relations  ?" 

••  Aye ;  but  what  of  that  1  I  wish  not  to 
disturb  their  peace.  They  cannot  save  me 
from  hanging,  and  my  death  will  be  to  thero 
nothing  more  than  a  hideous  dream.  It  will 
be  forgotten  as  the  darkness  passes." 

**  1  nave  no  right  to  inquire  into  the  afiaira 
of  your  family,  but  can  only  say,  that  if  you 
have  any  communications  to  make,  I  am 
ready  to  be  the  herald  of  your  wishes,  even 
to  the  extremity  of  the  kingdom." 

He  again  shorthr  declined  my  ofl^rTand 
relapsed  into  one  of  his  fits  of  moody  silence. 
I  was  struck  with  these  alterations  of  temper, 
as  developements  of  character,  not  upon  the 
whole  unfavorable,  and  was  more  than  ever 
encouraged  to  hope,  that  by  patience  I  should 
win  this  stubborn  mind  to  sensibility  and  to 
penitence. 

1  quitted  him  now  for  the  third  time,  de* 
termined  to  persevere  in  seeing  him  every 
day  until  the  sentence  of  the  law  should  be 
executed  upon  him.  He  had  invariably  re- 
fused to  see  the  Ordinary  of  the  prison. 
The  turnkey  expressed  his  surprise  at  my 
long  daily  visits,  when,  as  he  said,  the  man 
appeared  to  be  as  savaf^e  as  a  bear,  and 
would  not  give  him  a  civil  word.  This  I 
could  easily  understand,  knowing  the  prison* 
er's  character. 

I  continued  to  vint  him  in  the  same  way, 
for  nine  successive  days,  but  apparently  with 
little  success.  He  always  grew  turbulent 
the  moment  I  iirilroduced  a  topic  of  religion. 
He  was,  however,  upon  the  whole,  sufficiently 
patient,  though  I  could  never  entice  him  into 
a  lengthened  discussion  upon  any  point 

On  the  tenth  morning  I  found  him  calm, 
but  more  than  usually  taciturn.  I  could 
scarcely  draw  a  word  from  him ;  neverthe- 
le-s,  he  manifested  no  sign  of  irritation. 
After  a  while  he  seated  himself  on  his  bed ; 
I  seized  the  opportunity,  knelt  beside  him, 
and  prayed  earnestly.  My  prayer  was  of- 
fered  up  fiir  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 
I  made  no  especial  allusion  to  bis  spiritual 
state,  but  supplicated  God*s  mercy  &r  sinnem 


of  all  classes,  kinds,  and  degrees,  including 
myself  among  them,  as  requiring  Divine 
Grace  no  less  than  the  mo^t  guilty.  As  I 
proceeded,  I  saw  that  he  was  moved;  an 
emotion  was  kindling  within  him,  yet  so 
faintly  was  it  portrayed  upon  his  naturally 
rigid  lineaments,  that  nothing  but  a  close 
observation  of  the  working  of  his  feelings 
would  hava  enabled  me  to  detect  it  When 
I  concluded,  he  joined  in  a  fervent  Amen. 

This  was  the  first  and  only  indication  he 
had  yet  ffiven  of  a  devotional  impure.  I 
took  his  hand.  He  did  not  withdraw  it  I 
murmured  a  blessing  upon  him. 

••  It  is  strange,"  said  he,  at  length,  mildly, 
^•that  you  should  give  yourself  so  much 
trouble  about  one  whom  you  must  perceive 
to  be  a  worthless  wretch,  since  I  am  fo  in- 
sensible to  ^our  kindness,  and  have  already 
repaid  it  with  brutal  violence." 

I  told  him  it  was  my  duty  to  bear  and  to  ' 
forbear ;  but  that  I  had  particularly  persisted 
in  visiting  him  because  I  felt  assured  that  he 
did  not  know  himself, — ^that  he  was  aIto> 
gether  not  what  he  seemed,  and  that  I  had 
determined  to  use  my  best  endeavors  to  bring 
to  the  surface  the  good  which  was  in  him 
only  obscured,  not  extinct 

He  smiled  incredulously,  yet  there  was  a 
forbearance,  and  even  a  suavity,  in  his  man- 
ner, which  assured  me.  He  listened  to  me 
with  attention,  and  1  jwas,  at  length,  induced 
to  lay  the  New  Testament  before  him.  #He 
looked  upon  it,  but  his  eye  wandered  lan- 
guidly, sometimes  vacantly,  over  the  sacred 
pages.  I  took  up  the  book  and  began  to 
read.  He  listened.  His  attention  increased 
as  1  proceeded,  until  his  countenance  finally 
expressed  an  interest  in  what  he  heard.  I 
turned  to  that  beautiful  passage  in  St  John*a 
Gospel,  where  the  woman  taken  in  adultery 
is  brought  before  Christ  His  feelings  were 
roused.  His  eyes  brightened.  I  read  in  a 
subdued  and  tremulous  voice,  fori  was  deeply 
affected  by  the  evident  impression  which 
this  Divine  history  was  producing.  A  tear 
glistened  in  his  eye,  the  cheek  and  lip  visibly 
quivered.  I  was  so  overcome  at  the  e^ct 
wrought  upon  this  lately  ferocious  man,  that 
when  1  concluded  the  eloquent  narrative.  I 
lakl  down  the  book,  and  burst  into  tears. 
They  were  tears  of  stronsr  emotion,  but  of 
joy.  He  cast  his  fiill  black  eyes,  beaming 
with  intense  intelligence  upon  me,  directed 
them  towards  heaven,  and  uttered  in  a  deep 
tone  of  calm  but  solemn  devotion,  ••Saviour, 
thou  hast  conquered!"  I  again  took  his 
hand,  and  grasped  it  with  fervor ;  he  returned 
the  pressure ;  and  I  folt  that  the  man  wat 
reclaimed. 

••  Do  yon  know,  Sir,"  be  said,  at  length, 
••  I  am  astonished  at  my  feelings.  You  have 
prevailed;  and  1  am  henceforth  whatever 
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you  deaire.  There  still  remain  eleven  days 
before  the  sentence  of  the  law  will  be  exe- 
CDted  upon  me.  I,  who  have  hitherto  re- 
pelled your  presence,  now  earnestly  invite 
It,  and  hope  you  will  see  me  daily,  until  1  am 
called  to  expiate  my  crime  in  the  manner 
which  the  law  requirea  It  is  fit  that  you 
should  know  something  of  the  person  in 
whom  you  have  taken  so  singular  an  interest 
To-morrow,  therefore,  if  you  favor  me  with 
your  accustomed  visit,  I  will  relate  to  you 
some  particulars  of  my  life,  which  will,  per- 
haps, satisfy  you,  that  I  am  less  a  ruffian  than 
I  may  appear  to  the  world ;  and  show  that  a 
man's  dark  side  may  alone  be  risible  to  his 
fellow-man ;  but  that,  nevertheless,  the  bright 
and  the  dark  alike  exist,  though  only  one  be 
obvious  to  general  scrutiny/' 

«« My  friend,"  said  I,  you  excited  in  my 
breast  an  interest  from  the  first  moment  1 
beheld  yon,  because  to  me  there  appeared  a 
something  in  you  to  be  discovered.  I  trust  I 
have  come  at  the  ore  at  last,  and  that  it  will 
still  exhibit  the  true  mintage  before  you 
leave  this  world." 

•*Nay,  I  shall  have  to  tell  you  things, 
which  will  show  a  nature  recklesi^  impa- 
tient of  wrong,  implacable  in  its  revenge, 
yet  withal*— but  you  shall  judge.  Come  to 
me  to-morrow,  and  hear  my  history — it  is  a 
marked  one,  and  the  sum  of  it,  as  you  per- 
ceive, will  be  a  halter." 

^  JTo-morrow  I  will  be  with  you  betimes. 
Meanwhile  think  of  what  I  have  said.  Re- 
member your  time  is  short,  and  you  have  to 
make  your  peace  with  heaven.  You.  have 
the  sacrifice  of  a  contrite  heart  to  ofier  to 
your  God.  Ofier  it  earnestly  and  devoutly. 
Let  it  not  be  a  vain  oblation.  Let  it  be  but 
fervent,  and  it  will  go  up  as  incense  upon 
the  aspirations  of  a  devout  hope  and  holy 
affiance." 

>'  Well,  well,  I  shall  not  forget  your  admo- 
nition." 

I  quitted  him.  He  was  calm,  and  even 
cheerful  There  was  no  lonj^r  any  of  that 
asperity  which  had,  up  to  this  day,  invariably 
characterized  his  conduct  towards  me.  I 
lef^  a  Bible  with  hint  The  change  in  the 
feelings  of  this  strange  being  did  not  in  the 
least  surprise  me,  for  I  fnlly  expected  it,  and 
was  prepared  to  hear  in  the  narrative  of  his 
life,  which  he  expressed  a  deaire  to  commu- 
nicate to  me,  much  that  should  sufficiently 
account  for  the  unfiivorable  circumstances 
which  had  so  painfully  colored  the  closing 
period  of  his  existence. 

It  is  surprisii^  how  little  we  become 
really  acquainted  with  human  nature,  by 
looking  superficially  at  the  actions  of  men, 
Qs  they  rise  to  observation,  in  our  common 
social  intercourse  with  each  other.  How 
ftlse  are  the  cooclttflioQS  we  frequently  come 


to,  upon  the  merits  and  demerits  of  our  feU 
low-creatures!  Our  observation  must  pierce 
much  deeper  than  the  visible  sign  seen  io 
the  mere  overt  act,  or  we  shall  mistake  the 
mask  for  the  countenance ;  and  thus,  lookin^^ 
at  a  fictitious  index,. read  the  heart  Ibrougb 
a  false  intrepreter. 

Earlv  next  day  I  repaired  to  the  prisoDer*« 
cell.  He  arose  to  meet,  and  welcomed  roe 
courteously.  His  manner  was  frank  and 
even  gentle,  and  there  was  a  general  ges- 
ture of  ease  about  his  whole  deportment 
which  showed  me  evidently  now,  though  1 
had  already  in  a  less  decided  degree  re- 
marked it,  that  he  was  a  man  of  education, 
and  not  of  plebeian  origin. 

«•  This  is  truly  kind,  sir,"  be  said.  «« I 
have  never  felt  your  visit  to  be  a&vorbefbre, 
but  now  I  really  do  take  it  as  one,  and  trust 
you  will  receive  my  acknowledgments  with 
the  same  spirit  in  which  they  are  tendered : 
— they  are  the  acknowledgments  of  one  who 
makes  them,  for  the  first  time.  Ay,  sir,  my 
life  has  been  one  of  stem  interdictiou,  of 
passbnate  struggles,  and  of  fierce  resistance. 
The  end  which  I  am  to  meet,  is  the  fitting 
termination  of  such  a  life.  But  I  anticipate. 
Be  seated,  and  you  shall  hear." 

I  did  not  interrupt  him,  but  sitting  down 
upon  his  homely  bed,  he  placed  himself 
beside  me,  and  commenced  his  interesting 
narrative. 

**  I  was  bom  of  wealthy  parents ;  the  only 
son  of  a  severe  and  inexorable  father.  He 
was  a  man  of  family  and  infiuence  in  his 
native  county,  but  rather  respected  for  his 
rigid  integrity  than  beloved  ror  the  ameni- 
ties of  his  nature.  In  fact,  of  these  he  had 
none.  He  was  an  obdurate,  uncompromising 
person,  strict  to  the  very  letter  in  performing 
the  assumed  obligations  of  life,  and  as  un- 
bending in  exacting  from  others  an  unquali- 
fied obedience  to  those  rules  which  he  had 
laid  down  as  comprising  his  own  moral  and 
social  canon.  He  was  in  evenr  act,  in  every 
thought,  in  every  feeling,  a  fierce,  haughty 
bigot— «  bigot  in  religion,  a  bigot  in  moral^ 
a  bigot  in  social  government:  and  thus^  as  is 
almost  invariably  the  case,  the  bigot  merged 
in  the  tyrant 

*'My  mother  was  a  weak  woman;  and 
having  been  inoculated  with  her  husband's 
religious  fervor,  thought  no  persons  good  who 
did  not  say  a  long  grace  before  every  meal, 
and  devote  several  hours  out  of  the  daily 
twenty-four  to  praying,  while  she  herself 
spent  a  large  portion  of  her  time  in  judgiitf 
her  neighbors,  and  condemning  them  in  uod% 
name,  because  they  happened  to  be  of  a  dif- 
ferent way  of  thinking  firom  herself  and  her 
husband.  They  both  prayed  and  gave  alma 
continually ;  but  there  was  neither  charity  in 
their  religion,  nor  religkm  in  their  charity. 
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My  father  ne?er  forgave  a  provocation,  and  I 
my  mother  followed  him,  with  Gcrupulous 
exactness,  in  all  his  thoughts,  words,  and 
worksL 

'*  I  was  the  ol&pring  of  their  mature  years; 
my  sire  being  forty-one,  and  my  mother 
thirty-seven,  when  I  was  ushered  into  the 
'^orld.  I  was  brought  up  under  extreme  and 
intolerant  restrictbn.  £ven  before  I  could 
understand  the  meaning  of  religion,  or  com- 
prehend its  obligaibns,  1  was  forced  to  kneel 
ontil  my  young  limbs  ached ;  and  when  my 
spirit  rebelled  against  such  untimely  dis» 
cipline,  I  was  beaten  into  obedience.  This 
strictness  of  ^yemment,  to  which  I  was 
thus  early  subjected,  was  never  softened  by 
any  acts  of  kindness ;  I  grew  up  nnder  a 
rigor  which  was  so  excessive  and  nnmiti- 
gated,  that  at  length  my  parents,  my  home, 
tod  religion  became,  one  and  all,  objects  of 
my  utter  detestation.  My  temper  was  natu- 
rally violent,  and  this  tendency  was  con- 
firmed by  the  daily  tyranny  to  which  I  was 
exposed.  I  had  no  respite  from  it,  so  that  I 
absolutely  lived  in  perpetual  '*  gall  and  bit- 
terness of  soul.'*  The  severity  with  which 
myfiither  frequently  chastised  me,  instead 
cf  crushing  my  spirit,  inflamed  it  into  fierce 
rebellion,  and  even  before  f  had  attained  the 
age  of  twelve  years,  I  had  made  up  my 
mind,  when  the  opportunitjr  should  occur,  of 
showing  a  headlong  and  intractable  resist- 
ance. 

**  When  twelve  years  old  I  was  placed  at 
flchoel.  1  bore  a  fetter  to  the  master,  con- 
taining a  strong  injunction  to  put  me  under 
the  roost  rigid  restrictions ;  and  this  was  so 
fiiithfully  observed,  that  on  balancing  evils,  I 
thought  my  home  the  least  of  the  two.  1 
was  goaded  to  desperation.  My  verv  soul 
tma  stung  by  the  harshness  of  paternal  dom- 
ination, and  I  writhed  under  the  vulgar 
despotism  of  my  parents*  accredited  deputy. 
The  natural  keenness  of  my  temperament 
was  dsily  ground  to  an  edge,  until  at  length 
it  became  the  formidable  instrument  of  my 
i»wn  misery. 

^  One  disiy,  a  school-follow,  about  m}r  own 
«ge,  having  excited  me  by  contradiction,  I 
struck  him  with  a  large  clasp-knifo.  He 
received  the  full  force  of  the  blow,  given 
onder  the  impnlse  of  excessive  irritation, 
upon  the  back  of  his  hand.  It  severed  the 
tendons,  and  he  was  lamed  for  lif^  My 
stubborn  spirit  would  acknowledge  no  com- 
punction. I  was  fiogffed  with  a  seventy  that 
confined  me  to  my  M  for  several  days,  but 
it  roused  a  devil  to  life  within  me,  and  from 
that  moment  the  cherub  of  peace  was  ban- 
ished from  my  bosom. 

••  While  the  poor  boy,  whom  I  had  wound- 
ed, was  suflfering  the  undeserved  penalty 
inflicted  by  my  brutality,  I  frequently  felt  a 


pang  as  I  saw  his  paU  countenance,  when 
he  was  recovering  from  the  immediate  dan- 
ger of  the  wound.  A  thousand  times  1  could 
have  embraced  him,  and  implored  his  pardon 
for  the  savage  outrage — but  a  stubborn  pride 
withheld  me.  I  struggled  against  the  rising 
ebullition,  and  repelled  it  Often  have  I 
curled  my  lip  in  fictitiou^f  scorn,  in  the 
presence  of  that  much -injured  youth,  when 
my  heart  yearned  to  tell  him  its  emotion. 
My  haughty  temper  placed  a  mask  upon  my 
heart;  and  so  repelling  was  the  disguise, 
that  he  whom  I  had  so  deeply  injured,  shrank 
from  me,  whenever  I  approached  him,  with 
fear  and  trembling;  still,  in  secret,  1  was 
deeply  moved. 

«•  My  misery  was  extreme.  My  life  ap- 
peared to  me  a  wilderness  without  an  oasis, 
and  young  as  I  was,  with  savage  and  reck- 
less determination,  I  braced  my  mind  to 
suffering.  I  was  shunned  by  my  school-fel- 
lows as  a  morose  thing,  with  whom  all 
intercourse  was  interdictecl.  My  pedagogue 
treated  me  as  a  rebel,  from  whom  even  the 
common  boon  of  pity  should  be  withheld ; 
and  my  father  looked  upon  me  as  an  outcast 
from  Heaven,  from  ^-hom  Ood*s  endearing 
attribute  of  mercy  was  withdrawn,  and  who» 
therefore,  was  thus  cut  08"  from  the  reciproca- 
tions of  all  human  sympathiea  I  was,  as  it 
were,  alone  in  the  world.  Stubborn  as  my 
nature  was,  I  nevertheless  perceived  that 
the  fountains  of  feeling  were  not  dried  up 
within  me.  I  had  oflen  deep  and  intense 
emotions.  My  bosom  continually  recoiled 
from  the  strong  shock  of  passion,  into  moods 
of  tenderness.  The  flow  of  morbid  exasper- 
ation occasionally  ebbed  into  the  calm  of 
profound  sensibility. 

"•This  state  of  things  could  not  last ;  the 
tension  of  my  mind  was  too  strong  for  en- 
durance; but  it  at  length  sought  relief  in 
the  afibctions  of  an  amiable  and  lovely  girl, 
who,  I  am  sure,  if  mv  course  had  been  pur- 
sued with  her,,  would  have  won  me  bacK  to 
peace,  and  cast  a  glory  round  the  dim  sphere 
of  my  existence,  that  has  ever  since  been 
eclipsed  by  those  drearj^  ciroumstances  int6 
which  my  dark  and  bitter  destiny  has  com- 
pelled me. 

**The  object  of  my  attachment  was  the 
daughter  of  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  who 
had  nothing  for  the  maintenance  of  himself 
and  daughter  but  his  half-pay,  and  a  small 
pension  fbr  the  loss  of  an  arm.  Still  they 
lived  in  homely  comfort  The  fair  Lucy 
was  a  kind-hearted,  innocent  girl,  not  bean- 
tifiil,  but  of  BO  affectionate  a  nature,  that  she 
won  idl  hearts ;  and  after  she  had  won  mme, 
I  loved  her  with  an  affectbn  intense  in  pro- 
portion as  ^e  was  the  only  object  that  bad 
ever  awakened  within  my  bosom  the  senti- 
Imeat  of  tme   devotion.     She  completely 
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tamed  m^  refractory  spirit  down  to  that  of 
a  compliant  thioff,  which  in  her  presence 
found  a  repoee  berore  unknown,  and  a  delight 
in  doing  her  bidding  that  seemrd  like  the 
discovery  of  a  new  sense.  I  had  never  until 
now  known  what  happiness,  or  even  what 
true  enjoyment  was.  A  new  atmosphere 
was  brighteningiaround  me.  A  green  spot 
was  growing  up  in  the  desert  of  my  exist- 
ence, when  a  sudden  blight  passed  over  the 
blooms  which  were  hourly  overspreading  it, 
and  I  was  left  once  more  a  doomed  and 
blasted  t  hing.  From  this  moment  the  sombre 
colors  of  my  life  became  ingrained,  and  they 
have  never  since  known  change.  There 
has  not  been  one  bright  hue  among  iheoL 

When  my  father  heard  of  my  attachment 
to  the  iieutenant*8  daughter,  with  the  cold 
malignity  of  a  demon,  he  detpnnined  to 
thwart  my  purpose.  He  had  the  audacity  to 
Ml  upon  his  knees  before  Cxod,  and  beseech 
Him  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  subdue  my 
rebellion,  as  he  called  it,  and  commanded  me 
to  kneel  and  unite  in  his  prayer.  I  refused 
with  loud  indignation.  I  was  now  twenty, 
sioui  and  muscular  as  an  ancient  athlete, 
strong  and  active  as  the  tawny  lion, — equally 
impatient  of  opposition,  and  ever  ready  to 
avenge  a  wrong.  I  listened  to  my  father's 
prayer  with  scorn  and  disgust  1  saw  his 
dull  gray  eye  roll  inward  with  all  the  earn- 
estness of  resolved  and  unalterable  purpose, 
and  I  heard  his  voice  pronounce  those  un- 
natural supplications,  which  were  virtually 
nothing  more  than  audacious  blasphemies 
against  God*s  justice,  though  uttered  with 
the  tone  and  in  the  language  of  the  humblest 
imploration. 

"  On  rising  from  his  knees,  with  his  eyes 
half  shut,  and  turning  upon  me  his  sharp, 
withered  countenance,  on  which  was  en- 
groraed  the  legible  record  of  immutable 
determination,  he  solemnly  assured  me,  tliat 
not  only  would  he  never  consent  to  my 
marrying  the  girl  of  my  selection ;  but,  if  [ 
did  not,  from  that  moment,  abandon  all 
thoughts  of  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  h^r, 
I  should  cease  to  be  his  son.  I  smiled  bit- 
terly at  h  is  ca  ilous  objurgations.  His  savagp, 
bis  monstrous  opposition,  bore  down  all  feel- 
ings of  decorum.  I  laughed  at,  and  defied 
him.  He  had  forbidden  all  Uioughts  of  a 
conjugal  connexion,  and  I  fiercely  taunted 
bim  with  suiyrgesting  an  intercourse  alike 
abhoreot  to  divine  and  human  laws.  I  to!d 
bim  his  religion  was  a  mockery,  and,  worked 
up  at  last  to  an  uncontrollable  ac^  rbity  of 
spirit,  cursed  him  and  that  religion  which 
had  converted  him  into  such  a  monster  of 
domestic  tyranny. 

'*  Btit  I  mi^tOl»k  the  instrument  Reliffion 
had  not  pervi^rted  him,  he  had  perverted  re- 
ligion, and  I  now  live  to  repent  that  curse; 


but  it  has  paased  my  lips,  and  I  must  abide  it 
at  the  reck(X)inff.  If  there  be  a  great  and 
last  assize  for  alU  that  father  who  cast  a  foul 
blight  over  the  spirit  of  his  son,  and  stifled 
eveiy  bud  of  promise  in  his  youthful  heart, 
shall  stand  before  the  Arbiter,  stripped  of  the 
fictitious  robe  of  righteousness,  ano  shudder 
under  the  awful  denouncement  that  shall 
cut  him  ofiT  from  all  hope  in  an  eternal  workL 
I  shall  see  this  in  a  state  of  things  where 
earthly  relationships  will  not  awake  a  pang 
for  those  that  are  caat  out  into  the  '  black* 
neas  of  darkness* 

**  I  quitted  my  fikther*8  roof  in  a  perturba- 
tion of  mind  not  to  be  described,  and  sought 
shelter  under  that  of  the  father  of  her  to 
whom  my  young  faith  was  plighted.  I  of- 
fered instantly  to  marry  her ;  Uit  this  pro- 
posal was  over-ruled  by  her  more  cdnsiderate 
parent,  who  pointed  out  to  me  thai,  if  my 
natural  father  should  put  his  determination 
into  practice,  and  cut  me  of(  I  had  notiiiog 
save  a  single  hundred  a  year  which  bad  been 
left  me  by  my  god-father.  It  was  suggested 
that  1  should  embrace  some  profession,  and 

ried,  that  when  I  was  in  a  fair  way  of 
ining  a  comfortable  subsistence,  1  should 
espouse  the  object  of  my  choice.  In  thi» 
plan  I  cheerfully  acquiesced,  filing  confident 
that,  with  my  energies  of  mind  and  constitu- 
tional strength,  I  should  be  in  a  conditioRr 
ere  long,  to  give  Lucy  a  home.  But  how 
soon  are  the  fallacies  of  human  ezpectntion 
realized  before  ua.  Disappointment  springs 
up  in  our  path  with  the  elastic  coil  of  that 
mighty  serpent  which  hugs  the  tiger  in  ita 
deadly  embrace,  and,  in  a  moment,  dues  the 
work  of  death,  where,  a  few  moments  before, 
life  was  in  its  full  operation  of  vigor  and  of 
power. 

^  The  only  parent  of  my  beloved  suddenly 
died,  and  she  was  left  without  a  human  pro- 
tector. I  was  then  at  a  distance  trom  homsv 
bein$r  engaged  in  a  speculation  that  took  me 
i.ito  the  norih.  At  the  period  of  her  bereave- 
ment, she  did  not  know  where  to  address  U> 
me  a  communication  of  the  melancholy  event 
Her  grief  was  most  intense, — silent,  bet  ab- 
sorbiiig.  1  had  the  following  pariicniarsr 
atler wards,  from  her  own  mouth.  She  had 
not  a  soul  neir  to  condole  with,  or  tike  from 
her  a  portion  of  that  sad  burden  inspparabie 
from  the  death  of  those  who  are  near  and 
dear  to  us.  Her  neighbors  otfered  their 
officious  consolations,  but,  in  the  depths  of 
her  a^ony  both  of  mind  and  he-irt,  s)  e  bad 
to  direct  all  the  minute  matteis  of  the 
funeral;  and  when  all  was  prpind,  she 
followed,  alone,  to  its  silent  home,  her  fa- 
ther's last  earthly  remains.  1'his  was  not 
h  r  saddest  trial.  What  followed  is  the 
ureat  black  link  in  my  destiny,  that  has 
chained  me  to  misery,  and  worn  my  aoul 
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down  into  the  gross  and  carnal  thing  which 
TOO  have  witnessed.  T  have  never  ceased  to 
feel  the  deep  and  indurating  gall  of  that 
accursed  fetter. 

*"  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Lucy's  father, 
to  her  astonishment,  mine  called  upon  her 
and  offered  her  the  protection  of  his  house. 
It  was  a  specious  but  horrible  proposal,  as 
the  issue  proved.  She  looked  npon  it  as  a 
brightening  after  the  storm,  and  gladly  em- 
braced it  She  was  artless  as  the  unfledged 
dove,  and  her  uncorrapted  bosom  yearned 
towards  the  father  of  the  man  the  loved. 
Pictures  of  reconciliation  and  of  peace,  be- 
tween the  angry  parent  and  discarded  son, 
floated  in  fkiry  visions  before  her,  and  she 
repaired  to  my  paternal  home  with  a  sad  but 
yet  a  lighter  heart.  My  father  received  her 
conrteoosly,  though  coldly,  and  my  mother's 
constrained  politeness  at  first  damped  the 
buoyancy  of  her  young  feelings ;  these,  how- 
ever, were  soon  composed  by  the  assurances 
of  welcome. 

*«  Knowing  that  my  parents  were  extreme- 
ly rigid  in  their  views  of  religion,  she -confided 
in  this  knowledge  as  a  safeguard  against 
wrong.  She  had  not,  she  could  not  have 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  any  sinister  inten- 
tion ;  but,  alas !  how  soon  was  she  doomed 
to  be  deceived.  Within  a  fortnight  after  her 
reception  under  my  paternal  roof,  I  returned, 
and  found  her  an  outcast  from  her  own  and 
my  parent's  home,  an  injured  and  degraded 
leing.  It  was  a  deed  of  hell, — but  I  can 
endure  to  repeat  the  record  now,  as  the 
wound  has  lon^  ceased  to  bleed,  though  I 
bear  the  cicatrice  still  deeply  seared  upon 
my  heart 

•*  This  is  the  brief  histoiy  of  her  ruin.  In 
my  father's  house  was  a  friend  of  his  upon  a 
visit,  one  of  tho«e  cold,  heartless  betrayers 
who  lurk,  like  serpents,  in  the  path  of  inno- 
cence, to  fascinate  and  destroy.  He  had 
reached  the  middle  age,  but  his  long  familiar 
intercourse  with  the  w6rld  had  given  him  a 
certain  polish  of  manner,  which  passed  for 
elegance;  and  being  of  a  shrewd  discrimi- 
nnting  mind,  his  conversation  was  fluent  and 
entertaining.      He  was  what,  in  common 

Eirlance,  is  called  an  accomplished  man. 
e  was  not  handsome,  but  possessed  a  fine 
Seraon  and  insinuating  manners.  The  very 
ay  after  my  poor  unsuspecting  Lucy  had 
become  an  inmate  of  my  paternal  dwelling, 
this  villain,  with  the  concurrence  of  my 
lather  and  of  my  mother  also,  as  I  have  good 
reason  to  believe,  made  her  offers  at  which 
her  innocence  was  scandalized,  and  she  re- 
pelled them  with  gentle  but  indignant  scorn. 
She  turned  from  him  with  disgust,  and  ap- 
pealed to  my  father  for  protection  against  the 
insulting  proposals  of  his  guest :  he  treated 
her  appeal  with  indifllbrence ;  she,  therefore, 


determined,  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
no  longer  to  remain  in  so  precarious  an  asy- 
lum. Fully  resolved  upon  quitting  the  house 
on  the  following  day,  she  made  known  her 
determination  to  my  parents; 

'*  I  pass  over  the  revolting  occurrences  of 
the  intervening  night.  To  utter  them,  even 
at  this  distance  of  time,  woukl  unman  me. 
It  is  enough  to  say,  that  she  became  the 
victim  of  as  foul  a  plot  as  ever  disgraced  the 
black  annals  of  human  crime.  The  too-con- 
fiding girl  was  thrust  from  the  threshold, 
which  ahe  had  been  induced  to  enter  under 
the  pledf^e  of  protection,  a  degraded  crea- 
ture for  the  world's  scorn, — an  object  loathed 
by  woman,  and  from  whom  whom  man  with- 
holds his  pity, — on  outcast  and  a  branded 
wretch. 

"  When  I  returned  to  my  beloved  Lucy,  I 
found  her  a  blasted  blossom,  prostrated  to  the 
earth  by  the  storm,  and  with  scarcely  a 
shelter  from  the  pitiless  outpourings  of  human 
contempt  1  was  maddened.  I  would  have 
made  her  mine  in  spite  of  her  degradation, 
but  she  would  not,  and  I  loved  her  the  more 
for  her  magnanimous  purity  of  soul.  No 
argument  or  mine  could  stir  her  from  her 
resolved  and  holy  purpose.  I  implored  her 
to  marry  me ;  but  nothing  could  shake  her. 

•'  How  did  I  adore  that  excellent  but  ill- 
requit^  girl.  My  poor,  thoujih  energetic 
passion,  was  increased  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  I  now  beheld  her.  There  was 
no  stain  upon  her  moral  purity.  She  had 
been  the  victiri  of  a  plot  as  heartless  as  it 
was  demonaical,  and  I  was  involved  in  her 
suffering.  My  heart  swelled  against  the 
man  who  had  thus  flung  her  into  the  gulf 
from  which  no  human  hand  could  drag  her ; 
and,  in  my  secret  soul,  I  vowed  a  deep  and 
sanguinary  revenge.  No  ear  heard  the  vow ; 
my  tongue  did  not  utter  it,  but  it  was  breathed 
from  my  exacerbated  spirit  with  an  intense^ 
— a  blasting  expiration.  I  loathed  the  name 
of  father.  I  sought  him  in  his  den  of  infamy, 
— in  that  houFC  where  the  mockeries  of  reli- 
gion had  been  made  the  base  panders  to  his 
abominable  malice, — where,  with  blasphem- 
ous prayers  upon  his  lips,  he  had  plotted, 
and,  by  means  of  bis  infernal  agent,  accom- 
plished the  ruin  of  a  woman  almost  without 
an  equal.  I  sought  the  hoary  hypocrite.  He 
was  my  father.  The  name  was  a  discord, 
and  the  sight  of  that  withered  representative 
of  paternity  a  bane.  I  looked  upon  him  with 
the  2l&nce  of  a  demon  ;  I  taunted  him  with 
his  hypocrisy;  I  denounced  him  as  a  traitor 
to  his  God,—- as  a  base  conspirator  against  his 
child,^as  a  disgrace  to  the  ppecies  with 
whom  he  claimed  a  human  kindred.  In  the 
first  paroxysm  of  my  passion,  I  spat  upon 
him.  He  ordered  me  to  quit  his  threshold. 
i  refused  to  stir.    He  laid  his  hand  upon  my 
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collar,  and  I  struck  him  aenseless  to  the 
earth.  I  saw  the  blood  stream  from  his 
mouth  and  nostrils,  and  indulffed  in  a  fero- 
cious joy  as  I  looked  upon  the  hoary  futber 
and  villain,  lyinff  prostrate  under  the  arm  of 
a  son  whom  he  had  irreparably  wron^^ed. 

^  I  quitted  his  doors  for  ever.  His  friend, 
tlie  instrument  of  his  base  scheme  of  pollu- 
tion, was  not  in  the  house  when  I  entered  it, 
or  I  should  have  murdered  him  upon  the  spot 
My  vow  of  retribution  was  recorded,  and  1 
was  determined  that  its  accomplishment 
should  be  signalized ;  but  the  consummation 
of  my  vengeance  was  delayed. 

**  After  quitting  my  father's  house,  I  sought 
the  unhappy  girl,  into  whose  cup  of  bright 
and  ladiant  life  he  had  so  mercilessly  poured 
a  foul  and  foetid  increment  From  this  mo- 
ment she  declined.  1  soon  saw  that  she  had 
not  long  to  live.  There  was  a  worm  at  the 
core  of  the  languishing  flower ;  and  I  watch- 
ed, with  intense  agony  of  sorrow,  the  daily 
drooping  of  one  of  the  purest  spirits  that 
ever  emanated  from  the  great  source  of  life. 
Within  the  short  space  of  six  weeks,  she 
died  in  these  arms,  and  I  was  alone  in  the 
world, — a  blighted  and  a  blasted  thing, — 
alone  and  superlatively  wretched.  I  became 
a  hardened  and  a  desperate  man. 

*^  The  phases  of  moral  infirmity  gradually 
become  more  and  more  distinct  when  injury 
once  forces  us  to  throw  off  all  restraint,  and 
defy  the  opinions  of  men.  I  had  now  no 
care  for  the  iudgment  of  the  world,  and  held 
converse  with  lyings  desperfte  as  myself; 
set  at  defiance  the  restrictions  of  religion, 
and  soon  ceased  to  be  guided  by  any  tie, 
either  social  or  moral.  My  father  died, 
without  leaving  me  a  shilling.  I  cursed  bis 
memory,  and  smiled  bitterly  at  the  impotent 
malice  which  followed  him  to  his  eternal 
home. 

**Afler  my  mother's  death,  the  whole  of 
the  property  went  to  distant  relations,  and  I 
was  left  without  a  farthing  or  a  friend  upon 
earth.  The  small  income  which  I  possessed, 
independent  of  my  father,  had  been  long 
consumed.  I  had  no  regular  means  of  em- 
ployment, having  ceased  to  follow  any  seiiled 
pursuit,  and  was,  therefore,  left  to  my  wits 
for  a  maintenance.  I  gambled,  as  you  mav 
suppose ;  from  gambling  the  ascent  to  swind- 
ling is  a  quick  and  direct  step.  The  moment 
a  man  who  has  no  money  resorts  to  despemte 
games  of  chance  for  his  daily  bread,  he  be- 
comes a  sharper— one  of  the  worst  of  viihins. 

"  I  had  no  character  I  cared,  to  preserve ; 
no  hope  of  common  comfort  in  this  life ;  no 
object  in  the  world  to  love ; — I  therefore  ran 
heedlessly  on  my  course,  without  fear  or 
reflection ;  bounding  from  sin  to  sin,  like  a 
ball  set  in  motion  at  the  top  of  a  rugged  and 
itoep  descent, — cooscioua  at  the  same  time 


that  I  should  go  on  in  my  wild  career,  irotU 
it  should  be  stopped  for  ever.  I  was  a  dis- 
appointed, and,  consequently,  a  reckless  man. 
The  one  great  absorbing  thought  of  my  life 
was  revenge.  I  had  hitherto  been  disap- 
pointed, b^ause  the  author  of  my  mmery 
and  of  her  ruin,  which  induced  that  miseiy» 
had  gone  abroad  almost  immediately  afier  he 
had  thus  signally  triumphed  in  his  deed  of 
guilt,  so  that  1  had  no  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing him. 

**  Years  flew  by,  and  the  pinions  of  tim^ 
were  sorely  encumbered  by  my  grief;  never- 
theless, he  seemed  to  move  with  a  rapidity 
that  almost  stunned  me,  as  I  looked  back 
upon  his  flight,  mocking  my  vengeance,  and 
every  year  leaving  me  still  more  determined 
to  seal  it  in  the  blood  of  the  oppressor.  This 
man  at  length  returned,  and  with  a  wifeu 
He  had  married,  for  her  money,  an  ugly  but 
wealthy  widow,  who  despised  him  as  heartily 
as  he  hated  her.  I  dosged  him  like  a  shad- 
ow. I  now  perceived,  with  a  aatisfaciion 
which  was  a  positive  balm  to  my  stricken 
heart,  that  revenge  was  nigh  to  be  accom- 

?lished.  I  was,  relatively,  a  happy  man. 
^he  excitement  of  my  passions  was  the 
temporary  delirium  of  intoxication,  in  which 
there  is  high  physical  enjoyment  to  the 
wretohed  beings  who  seek  it«  and  shrink 
before  the  re-action  by  which  it  is  followed 
with  a  positive  perception  of  misery.  The 
object  of  my  sanguinary  vengeance  was  near 
me,  and  I  wss  satisfied.  I  haunted  him  like 
the  unquiet  spirit  of  one  doomed  to  torment 
him  for  his  guilt;  but  the  opportunity  so 
long  sought  for  did  not  quicklv  come.  I 
made  myself  acquainted  with  all  his  move- 
ments; and  at  length  the  fatal  moment 
arrived. 

^*I  had  allied  myself  with  a  desperate 
man,  a  gambler  and  sharper  like  myself*  but 
a  fellow  of  pitiful  soul,  with  whom  I  asso- 
ciated because  he  was  a  pliant  villain,  who 
shrank  from  no  dirty  occupation  sn  long  as 
anything  was  to  be  sained  by  it  We  recip- 
rocated no  kindly  feelings,  but  we  knew  each 
other,  and  he  had  found  his  alliance  with  me 
hitherto  an  advantage.  The  advantage  in* 
deed  was  mutual ;  yet  I  despised  even  while 
I  was  confederated  with  this  rotten  shred  of 
humanity. 

^  The  man  upon  whose  death  I  had  deter- 
mined, had  retired  to  a  lodging  at  Blackheatb. 
There  I  and  my  companion  took  up  our  tem* 
porary  abode.  I  did  not  communicate  to  this 
miserable  associate  my  intentions,  but  pre* 
tended  that  I  meditated  a  robbery  upon  a 
person  whom  I  knew  to  be  rich,  and  who 
generally  carried  a  lar^e  sum  of  money 
about  his  person.  To  him  it  was  a  matter 
of  perfect  indi&rence  in  what  he  engaged* 
80  long  as  it  held  out  a  proq»ect  of  goo4 
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remonemtion.  My  victim  I  dtseovered  had 
^ne-as  far  as  Chatham,  and  was  expected 
home  the  nme  eveniiuf.  I  now  felt  that  the 
hour  for  which  I  had  endured  a  wretched 
existence  for  eo  raanj  yean  wae  at  len^ 
arrived.  My  companion  and  myself  Bta tioned 
oaraelvee  about  the  middle  of  t^hooter^B  Hill, 
—he,  prepared  to  commit  a  robbery,  and  I, 
a  murder.  The  night  was  fine.  The  moon 
waa  nearly  at  the  full,  and  its  beams  were 
cast  with  a  clear,  but  sober  gray  li^ht  upon 
the  flqmwnding  landscape.  We  stood  within 
the  shadow  of  the  hi^rh  hed^e  on  either  side, 
and  were  thus  concealed  nrom  remote  ob- 
servation. I  awaited  the  approach  of  my 
victim  with  intense  anxiety.  It  was  a  mo- 
ment of  agonizing  suspense;  but  I  kept 
down  my  passionate  feelings,  with  a  oonvoi- 
sive  energy  of  resolution,  that  almost  seemed 
as  if  it  would  burst  my  bosom. 

''My  suspense  was  at  length  ended  by  the 
appeamnceof  the  villain,  whose  life  I  sought 
with  an  unremitting  activity  of  purpose  which 
years  had  not  subdued  or  abated.  He  rode 
slowly  up  the  hill,  towards  the  spot  where 
we  stood  awaiting  him.  He  was  carelessly 
whistling  an  old  ballad  tune,  not  apparently 
to  banish  thought,  but  to  fill  up  the  vacuities 
which  thought  should  have  sorolied.  The 
moon  foil  upon  his  harsh  repulsive  counte- 
nance, when  he  was  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  spot  where  we  were  standing,  and  ex- 
hibiting to  my  view  those  hated  lineaments, 
added  a  stimulus  to  my  stern  but  solemn 
revenge,  i  felt  the  deed  I  was  about  to  do, 
a  holy  oUigation. 

''The  man  was  now  within  three  yards  of 
me.  I  rushed  forward,  and  seizing  the  reins 
of  his  horse,  bade  him  dismount  He  struck 
his  spurs  into  the  animal^s  sides;  but  I  held 
him  with  too  tight  a  hand  to  render  his 
escape  a  matter  of  such  easy  accomplishment 
His  horse,  fretted  by  so  severe  an  application 
of  the  spur,  flung  out  its  heels  with  such 
violence,  that  its  rider  wab  fairly  thrown 
over  its  head.  My  companion  immediately 
grasped  the  prostrate  man  by  the  collar. 
Seeing  that  he  was  within  my  power,  I 
relinquished  the  reins  of  his  steed ;  the  ani- 
inal  bounded  forward,  and  was  soon  out  ^ 
sight  I  now  approached  my  victim,  who 
was  by  this  time  on  his  legs,  and  taking  two 
loaded  oistols,  from  my  pocket,  put  one  into 
his  hand,  and  said, 

•* « Villain,  do  you  not  know  me  V 

<* '  No,'  he  replied,  with  a  blanched  cheek 
and  quivering  lip. 

"•Then  I  will  bring  to  your  recollection 
one  whose  whole  life  you  have  rendered  a 
continued  portion  of  gall  and  wormwood. 
Do  you  remember  Lucy  V 

•*  He  stood  mute  and  trembling  before  me. 
*  Now/  said  I,  •  you  shall  expiate  that  crime 


with  ynur  heart's  Mood ;  but  I  will  not  rob 
you  of  life  like  a  cowardly  assassin,  who  can 
take  that  life  which  he  fears  himself  to  lose. 
Vou  are  armed ;  so  am  L  We  stand  within 
three  yards  of  each  other.  At  a  given  sig- 
nal we  shall  instantly  fire.'  I  had  scarcely 
uttered  these  words,  than  he  cocked  his  pis- 
tol, presented  it  with  desperate  celerity,  and 
pulled  the  trigger :  it  missed  fire.  I  lost  not 
a  moment,  but  shot  him  through  the  head. 
He  fell,  without  a  ffroan.  My  companion 
immediately  searched  him,  and  having  se- 
cured his  money,  we  retreated  from  this 
scene  of  Mood,  and  came  to  London. 

**  You  know  the  rest  i  have  been  tried 
for  highway  robhety  and  murder;  my  con- 
demnation  has  followed,  and  I  acknowledge 
that  I  deserve  to  die,  though  I  am  not  that 
criminal  which  the  world  imagines  me  to  be. 
What  1  have  related  to  you  would  have  gone 
with  me  to  the  grave,  had  you  not  won  my 
gratitude  by  kindness^  which  I  never  before 
experienced,  and  which  I  did  not  conceive  to 
be  an  inheritance  of  the  human  bosom.  I 
do  not  repent  the  deed,  committed  in  satis- 
factKNi  of  a  warrantable  revenge,  but  feel 
that  I  have  onl^  been  the  minister  of  Al- 
mighty jostkse,  m  punishing  the  iniquity  dT 
a  monster.** 

''  Nay,"  sakl  I,  •«  imagine  not  that  God, 
though  he  frequently  works  by  human  agen- 
cies, can  tolerate  an  act  which  is  a  direct 
violatkm  of  his  own  law.  You  admit  that 
you  deserve  to  die, — and  could  yon  confe  to 
such  a  stern  conclusk)n  against  yourself,  if 
you  had  really  performed  an  act  of  retributive 
justice  under  a  Divine  sanction?  Human 
judgments  [^esuppose  the  divine;  for  man 
would  never  dare  condenm  what  God  ap- 
proved. He  would  not  suffer  yon  to  be 
piAhed  for  a  deed  which  he  either  sano* 
tioned  or  suggested.  No;  yon  have  violated 
one  of  his  most  solemn  prohibitions;  and  all 
you  can  now  do,  in  order  to  render  your 
Redeemer's  atonement  effectual  in  wiping 
out  this  foul  stain  of  crime,  is  to  strive  earn- 
estly to  make  your  peace  with  him,  before 
death  at  once  cuts  you  off  from  all  hope,  and 
from  all  endeavor." 

•*You  are  right,"  he  said,  submissively. 
**  I  feel  a  load  removed  from  my  bosom,  sinee 
I  have  unburdened  my  sorrows  before  yon. 
I  have  room  now  for  other  reflections,  and 
other  feelings.  I  have  thought  little  of 
futurity,  because  I  little  heeded  it  I  enters 
tain  no  fear  of  death,  but  court  it  rather  as  a 
refuge  from  mental  anguish,  though  I  have 
no  security  of  a  happy  immortality ;  still  any 
change  will  be  to  me  a  boon.  My  sufferings 
can  scarcely  be  greater  than  they  have  been." 

**  But  it  is  now  time  you  should  look  for- 
ward to  their  ceasing,  and  prepare  yourself 
to  enter  opoo  that  new  sUte  where  abne 
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true  joys  are  to  be  found,  aod  to  pa^  the 
abort  remnant  of  your  life  in  that  earnest 
devotion  of  mind  and  heart,  which  shall  give 
yoa  the  only  chance  of  securingr  them." 

^  What  would  you  have  me  do  1**  said  be, 
anxiously. 

*^  First  fall  upon  your  knees  and  praj. 
Appear  before  your  God  with  a  broken  spirit, 
and  offer  upon  his  altar  the  sacriAce  of  a 
contrite  heart** 

He  threw  himself  upon  his  knees.  1  knelt 
by  him,  and  we  mutually  prayed.  When  he 
arose  from  his  posture  of  fervent  supplica- 
tion, he  confessed  that  he  felt  a  relief  from 
the  depression  which  had  wei(?hed  upon  bis 
soul,  though  it  had  fiii)ed#o  subdue  it 

**  It  is  strange,'*  he  said,  with  quiet  eam- 
estnessb  ^  but  when  I  retrace  the  dark  scenes 
of  the  past,  though  I  can  see  little  that  has 
not  the  hue  of  guilt  deeply  and  foully  per- 
vading it,  ftill  the  bright  beams  of  hope 
radiate  through  the  gloom,  and  seem  as  a 
beacon  light  to  the  goal  which  is  now  imme- 
diately before  me.** 

**  If  your  confidence  implies  a  justification 
of  crime,  it  is  not  a  holy  reliance  on  the 
Divine  mercy,  but  a  presumptuous  depend- 
ence upon  a  divine  attribute.  It  is  to  convert 
that  attribute  into  a  weakness,  which  cannot 
belong  to  Ood,  in  whom  all  perfections  are 
combined.  You  must  remember  that  hie 
oonditbn  of  forgiveness  is  not  a  bare  reliance 
upon  his  mercy.  You  can  have  no  valid 
liope  but  through  faith  in  the  Redeemer  of 
mankind,  and  that  faith,  during  the  brief 
remnant  of  your  existence,  must  be  con- 
firmed by  a  full  repentance,  and  the  entire 
devotion  of  a  penitent  heart  to^God.** 

He  admitted  the  justice  of  what  I  said, 
and  expressed  a  wish  that  I  would  administer 
to  bim  the  sacrament  on  the  folio wing#iy. 
Accordingly,  the  next  morning  he  partook 
of  this  solemn  rite  with  fervent  Christian 
devotion. 

From  this  hour  he  w^  an  altered  man : 
be  prayed  earnestly,  and  read  the  Bible  with 
evident  feelings  of  devotion.  After  this 
time,  I  never  saw  him  any  thing  but  calm 
and  collected.  I  was  with  him  every  day, 
and  wart  more  and  more  astonished  at  the 
good  which  I  beheld  in  him,  as  his  charac- 
ter unfolded  itself.  He  had  now  no  disguise, 
hot  stood  before  me  as  a  being  who,  during 
his  life,  had  given  the  rein  to  vehement 
passions,  thus  permitting  them  to  bear  bim 
onward  uncontrolled;  and  they  hsd  east  a 
crust  round  his  heart,  through  which  the 
seeds  of  good  had  hitherto  ^en  unable  to 
penetrate:  tho  crust  once  removed,  they 
began  to  germinate  and  to  fructify,  and  I 
trust  finally  **  brou^t  forth  fruit  meet  for 
repentance." 

That  there  wu  in  him  a  oatoral  sensip 


bility,  amounting  even  to  deep  tendemeaB^ 
was  clear  from  the  brief  narrative  of  bis  life, 
and  it  was  confirmed  to  mo  in  every  senii- 
ment  he  expressed.  He  had  ceased  alto- 
gether to  instify  the  murder  for  which  he 
stood  condemned,  and  1  believe  sincerely 
regretted  that  he  had,  without  a  waminff't 
sent  so  great  a  sinner  to  his  account  Thou^ 
his  contrition  was  fervid,  there  was  no  no- 
manly  repining.  He  acquiesced  in  the  de- 
cision of  the  laws,  and  prepared  to  meet 
death  with  a  manly,  but  not  presompjtnous^ 
frirtitode. 

The  day  before  his  execution  was  to  take 
place,  he  was  told  that  his  companion  is 
guilt  had  committed  suicide.  He  received 
the  information  with  an  expression  of  severe 
indignation. 

*'  There  is  no  palliation  but  madness,**  said 
he,  ^'  for  the  crime  of  suicide.  The  man 
who  deliberately  destroys  himself  proves  that 
he  fears  to  meet  death  like  a  Christian.  He 
proves  himself  to  be  in  the  '  gall  of  bitter- 
ness, and  the  bond  of  iniquity.'  He  dies  at 
enmity  with  his  God.  He  quits  the  world 
without  hope,  and  leaves  no  blessing  behind 
him.  I  trust  1  shall,  at  least,  show  how  a 
Christian  can  die,  though  a  sinner.'* 

f  attended  him  to  the  last  moment  of  his 
life,  and  was  with  him  upon  the  drop.  He 
had  received  the  sacrament  on  that  fatal 
morning,  and  spent  several  hours  in  prayer. 
He  had  prepared  himself  for  the  final  panff 
before  he  quitted  his  cell ;  when  he  sppeared, 
therefore,  before  the  sheriff  and  his  irons 
were  knocked  ofl^  he  evinced  no  apprehen- 
sion. He  did  not  now  pray,  but  walked 
firmly  to  the  platform,  where  he  stood  calm- 
ly, under  the  instrument  of  death.  I  took 
his  hand  in  mine,  just  before  the  bolt  of  the 
drop  was  withdrawn ;  he  returned  the  pres- 
sure. There  was  no  tremor  that  betrayed 
the  least  fear  at  this  awful  moment  I  be- 
sought God*s  blessing  for  the  sinner,  and 
quitted  the  platform ;  it  immediatply  fell,  and 
he  died  almost  without  a  struggle.  I  shall 
never  forget  this  scene  to  the  latest  moment 
of  my  existence. 


Wb  like  the  sentiments  of  the  following 
quaint  stanza,  and  commend  it  to  back4Hteni 
generally : 

What  are  another's  faults  to  me  1 

Tve  not  a  vulture*s  bill 
To  pick  at  every  flaw  I  see* 

And  make  it  wider  still. 
It  is  enough  for  me  to  know, 

I've  follies  of  my  own. 
And  on  my  heart  the  care  bestov» 

And  let  my  friends  alone. 
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[Frorii  Elisa  Gook*f  Joanial.] 
MY    WEDDING    WEEK. 

I  BATB  often  remarked  how  chary  aatbors 
in  ^neral  are  in  giving  any  particulars  re- 
lating to  that  important  and  interesting  epoch 
in  a  man's  Ufe---his  wedding.  From  what- 
ever feeling  this  pecaliarity  arises,  whether 
it  he  from  extreme  delicacy  or  the  natural 
inefikhility  of  the  event,  the  consequence  is 
the  same ;  the  uninitiated  are  at  liberty  to 
deliver  themselves  up  to  all  manner  of  false 
conjectures  on  the  subject  For  the  benefit 
of  this  neglected  portion  of  the  community, 
I«  John  Fsirfield  Summers,  proceed  to  give 
the  following  true  and  circumstantial  account 
of  *'m^  wedding  week." 

I  will  take  the  liberty  of  beginning  with 
the  eve  of  the  eventful  day.  Though  it  is  at 
least  thirty  years  ago,  and  my  dear  old  wife 
is  seated  opposite  to  me,  calmly  knitting,  in 
all  the  benevolence  and  quietude  of  a  green 
old  age,  and,  occasionally,  raising  her  mild 
blue  eye?,  as  if  to  interrc^te,  **  What  are 
you  doing  r'  I  remember  all  that  paseed  on 
that  evening  as  clearly  as  if  it  were  but  yes- 
terday. 

Good  reader,  let  your  imagination  go  along 
with  me,  while  I  describe  Uiis  vision  of  the 
past  Behind  sime  fine  oM  trees  rises  a 
whitewashed  cottage,  luxuriantly  imbedded 
in  ivy,  even  to  the  summit  of  its  low  chimney. 
The  time  is  evening;  twUight  is  falling 
around,  and  in  the  dim  garden  of  the  cottage, 
on  a  rustic  seat  shaded  by  a  weeping  willow, 
are  seated  two  lovers. 

They  are  talking  of  the  morrow,  when 
they  are  to  be  united  fi>rever ;  and  the  maiden 
turns  blushingly  awsy,  for  the  tall  young 
man  hy  her  side  puts  his  hand  in  bis  waist- 
coat pocket  and  laughs  slyly  as  he  produces, 
carefully  enveloped  in  many  papers,  a  small 

S>]den  circlet  The  magic  emblem  it  is  of 
e  eternity  of  their  auction,  and  so  long  as 
it  embraces  the  fourth  finger  of  the  little 
white  hand,  lovingly  pressed  within  his  own, 
so  long  will  it  hold  under  its  seemingly  slight 
yet  powerful  control  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
their  blended  liven.  Truly  maidens  should 
consider  attentively  what  they  are  doing, 
when  they  sufier  that  potent  spell  to  be 
thrown  around  them  and  their  thoughtless 
young  exuberance  of  bemg. 

"  Lucy !  John !"  called  the  mother  from 
the  porch,  and  we  reluctantly  obeyed;  for 
our  hearts  were  too  full  for  the  glare,  and 
hospitality,  and  good-humored  old  jokes  of 
the  bay- windowed  parlor. 

The  next  morning,  as  I  was  busily  dream- 
ing that  we  were  all  at  church,  and  that  the 
groomsman  was  to  be  married  to  Lucy  in- 
stead of  myself,  but  couldn't  because  he  had 
fiHrgotien  both  license  and  the  wedding-ring ; 


as  I  was  dreaming  in  this  random  fesbion,  a 
heavy  knock  came  to  the  door,  and  a  small 
voice  cried,  *«  Hot  water,  sir." 

Does  any  one  of  my  readers  remembev 
what  it  was  to  shave  on  his  wedding  morn- 
ing 1  Because  I  do,  and  recollect  distinctly 
what  a  distressing  business  it  was;  and  how 
I  inflicted  three  large  gashes  on  my  unfor- 
tunate chin,  to  say  nothing  of  almost  oUite- 
rating  a  dimple  at  the  comer  of  my  month. 

In  good  time  I  was  dressed,  blue  coat,  yel- 
low waistcoat,  with  white  trowaers  am*  all — 
ibr,  be  it  remembered,  reader,  that  all  thie 
happened  thirty  years  ago^  when  it  was  not 
faabionable  to  wed  in  mourning  apparel.  My 
friend  joined  me  and  we  set  out 

We  were  in  excellent  time,  for  the  bride 
and  her  train  had  not  yet  arrived  when  we 
entered  the  church.  But  friends  were  al- 
ready dropping  in,  and  I  noticed  two  yoong 
girls  in  particular,  with  whom  I  had  had 
many  a  romp,  half  hiding  themselves  in  a 
pew  in  the  gallery,  and  drawing  hack  their 
beads  every  time  I  happened  to  look  at  them. 

The  door  opened  at  the  other  end  of  the 
church,  and  a  vision  floated  up  the  8isle--a 
human  visnn !  supported  in  all  its  tremblhig 
beauty  by  the  arms  of  my  veneraUe  father- 
in-law  that  was  to  be.  A  white  chip  hat 
and  lace  veil  shaded  the  golden  ringlets  and 
delicate  countenance,  a  sprigged  muslin  robe 
enveloped  the  slender  and  rounded  form.  1 
scarcely  recognised  my  quiet  Lucy  in  her 
fairy-like  attire ;  still,  my  beating  heart  ae> 
sured  me  that  it  was  she; 

The  ceremony  was  soon  over,  without  any 
more  awkward  occurrence  than  that  of  drop- 
ping the  ring  upon  the  floor  in  my  nervoue^ 
ness  and  hurry ;  and  having  to  search  for  it 
full  five  minutes,  assisted  by  the  gentlemen 
of  the  party.  The  bride  kissed,  and  congr»- 
talated,  and,  our  names  signed  in  the  vestry, 
we  exchanged  the  cold  church  Ibr  the  pret^, 
hospitable  cottage,  where  an  ample  breakfiist^ 
and  a  crowd  of  Lucy's  brothers  an^  sisters, 
dressed  in  their  best  and  wild  with  excite- 
ment, awaited  our  return. 

But  it  is  a  stale  subject,  this  of  a  weddinp- 
breskiast.  I  leave  my  readers  to  imagine 
the  speeches,  and  bridecake,  and  hughmg, 
and  blushing,  and  weeping,  up  to  the  mo- 
ment when  the  happy  pair  ana  their  princi- 
pal bridesmaid  rolled  away  from  the  ancient 
green  gates  that  seemed  lo  dash  a  last  &re- 
well. 

Now,  this  bridesmaid  was  a  handsome  orea* 
ture,  and  an  exceedingly  lively  girl.  Do 
^oo  remember  Cora  Machree,  in  your  home 
m  the  far  weat,  do  you  remember  the  dueka 
and  oheiry  pie?  How  you  insisted  ipon 
bemg  allowed  to  order  the  wedding-dinner 
in  that  rustic  inn,  with  its  huge  chimney- 
corner,  where  we  took  refuge  finm  the  thtm* 
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4er  utorm  1  and  how,  obtaining  ibli  leave  for 
the  exercise  of  your  rosy  wilfulness,  you 
vowed  that  notbhig  sboald  serve  us  but  the 
aforesaid  viands  1  By  what  magic  you  over- 
came the  various  obstacles  to  the  repast,  we 
look  no  note,  for  Lucy  and  I  were  in  a  world 
of  our  own;  and,  if  I  recollect  aright,  we 
were  rather  |irovoked  when  the  entering 
dinner  at  length  made  its  appearanc&  Hours 
fly  rapidly  when  wedded  lovers  are  together 
on  their  wt'dding  day ;  do  they  not,  Lucy  1 

Our  rustic  inn  pleased  us  so  much  that  we 
reeolved  to  remain  there  for  the  present,  and 
to  have  a  private  pio-nic  the  next  day  up  the 
wild  and  beautiful  glen  that  we  could  see 
from  the  back  windows. 

''Thank  you,"  said  Cora,  when  we  first 
broached  the  idea,  **  a  very  agreeable  pros- 
pect for  me.*^ 

^  What  can  you  mean,  Cora  1"  said  Lucy. 

**  I  mean  that  though  one  may  do  tolerably 
well  as  third  in  a  comfortable  inn,  where  it  is 
just  possible  to  get  bold  of  an  old  newspaper 
and  a  volume  of  the  *  Spectator,'  it  would  not 
be  quite  so  pleasant  in  an  outof«door  excur- 
sion, where  one  naturally  expects  to  be 
handed  over  the  brooks,  and  helped  over  the 
rocks — ^not  to  mention  styles — and,*  in  short, 
to  have  something  like  a  cavalier  at  one*8 
service." 

"  Well,  my  pretty  Cora,"  said  T,  "  we  will 
do  our  best  for  yoo.  I  wonder  if  there  is  a 
tolerable  young  roan  to  be  picked  up  here- 
abouts t  What  in  the  world  possewed  me 
that  I  did  not  invite  my  groomsman  to  be  of 
the  party!** 

**Hum,a  clod  T'  said  C!ora,  turning  up  her 
pretty  nose.  ^I  wonder  of  what  use  he 
v^ould  have  been  !  I  must  say,  Mr.  Sum- 
mers, you  did  not  evidence  any  taste  in  your 
seieetion  of  best  man.** 

'^  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,**  said  the  landlord, 
euddenly  opening  the  door  of  the  little  parlor ; 
'*  here  is  a  gentleman  who  says  he  knows 
you,  and,  though  I  told  him,  sir,*'  continued 
our  host,  laying  his  finger  on  his  nose,  and 
glancing  at  my  blushing  Lucy,  **  that  I  be- 
lieved you  would  rather  be  alone,  he  would 
take  no  denial,  but  sent  me  with  bis  best  re- 
spects, and  here  he  comes,  sir*** 

The  impatient  gentleman  turned  out  to  be 
an  old  icbool-fellow  of  mine,  who  had  seen 
my  name  upon  the  luggage,  and,  though  I 
naturally  felt  annoyed,  ana  Lucy  I  believed 
wished  him  a  thousand  miles  off,  he  was  so 
pleasant,  and  made  himself  so  agreeable  to 
Cora,  that  we  gradually  ceased  to  feel  his 
presence  an  intrusion.  The  evening  turned 
out  a  beautiful  one,  and  my  wife  and  I  could 
stray  out  together  by  moonlight,  so  we  were 
mil  right 

The  next  day  Cora  and  her  coadjutor  took 
iipsn  titemselves  all  the  prepantions  for  the 


pio-nic;  Lucy  and  I  not  even  taking  the 
trouble  to  inquire  what  was  contained  in  the 
promising  little  hamper  that  was  brought  out 
by  the  man  who  acted  as  half  boots,  half 
waiter,  and  stowed  away  under  the  seat  of 
the  curricle  that  we  hired  for  the  occasion. 

I  have  since  travelled  over  the  greater 
part  of  our  beautiful  England.  The  Sussex 
downs,  the  green  lanes  of  Devonshirp,  the 
bold  and  picturesque  scenery  of  the  north,  the 
Cumberland  lakes,  the  Welsh  hills,  the  tiny 
lovelinera  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  have  several- 
ly found  in  me  one  of  their  most  enthusiastie 
admirers.  Yet  the  remembrance  of  the  glen 
which  we,  a  small,  but  happy  party,  visited 
on  the  second  day  of  my  marriage,  has,  pos- 
sibly, from  the  peculiar  associations  of  the 
time,  always  held  a  prominent  place  in  my 
recollections.  Determined  to  be  without  re- 
rtraint,  we  had  decided  that  my  friend  should 
drive;  and  Cora  willingly  agreed  to  perch 
herself  beside  him  on  the  dickey. 

The  air,  cleared  l:^  the  recent  thunder 
storm,  was  odorous  with  the  scents  wafted 
from  the  delicious  spring  flowers  that  grew 
in  tufts  by  the  wayside.  A  little  wood  lav 
on  our  right ;  the  chosen  reeort,  so  it  seemed, 
of  myriads  of  blackbirds,  thrushes,  linnete, 
and  other  sweet-voiced  binds,  who  were  in 
full  warble  on  that  morning,  straining  their 
little  throats  to  the  utmost.  We  cleared  the 
wood,  and  came  into  a  more  open  spaca 
Here  a  fresh  breeaoe  met  us,  ruffling  my 
sweet  wife*s  silken  curls,  and  reviving  the 
faint  roses  of  her  cheeks,  while  it  flushed 
with  crimson  those  of  the  more  buxom  Cora. 

A  pleasant  time  they  had  of  it  on  the  dick- 
ey. Cora,  the  wild  thing,  caught  sight  of  a 
bunch  of  splendid  primroses,  and  she  most 
needs  go  down  and  gather  them.  And 
though  she  entangled  her  cambric  muslin 
dress  in  the  step,  and  tore  a  large  hole  in  it, 
she  did  not  stop  to  lament  over  her  misfor- 
fortune,  but  ran  off  to  secure  the  golden  trea- 
sure. I  have  often  thought-  since  what  a 
beautiful  picture  she  made  on  her  return, 
with  her  wild  dark  eyes  and  clustering  hair, 
and  chiselled  red  lips,  disclosing  such  a  row 
of  pearls.  No  doubt  my  friend  thought  se 
too ;  for  he  laid  the  reins  on  the  back  of  the 
off  horse,  and  bending  down  to  hand  her  into 
her  seat  again,  gazed  upon  her  with  a  look 
that  brought  the  rich  blood  with  a  brighter 
flow  into  her  cheek. 

At  length  we  reached  a  secluded  nook  in 
in  the  depths  of  the  f;len ;  which  every  one 
declared  was  the  very  spot  for  dining  in.  So 
we  all  dismounted ;  and  then  Lennox  and  I 
lifted  out  the  hamper.  Chicken  pie,  a  large 
piece  of  ham,  apple  tarts,  and  a  covered  jug 
of  clotted  cream,  left  us  nothinj^  to  desire  in 
the  way  of  edibles.  <*  But  what  is  this.  Coral 
[Porter!  and  cowslip  wine!      You  vulgar 
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creature,  why  did  you  not  briog  some  Ma- 
deira T 

"  Simply  because,  cousin-in-law  mine,  the 
inn  could  notfurnifih  any  more.  You  finished 
up  tbeir  httle  stock  yesterday.  The  land- 
lord says  they  are  not  uaed  to  fine  folks;  and 
that  their  tap  ia  good  enough  for  moat  of 
tbeir  customers.** 

"^  Oh,  Cora !  Cora !  I  see  that  thou  hast 
been  over  all  the  establishment*' 

The  breeze  had  bestowed  upon  as  an  ex- 
cellent appetite,  and  we  were  in  no  hurry  to 
move.  So  we  sat  eating  and  drinking  and 
chatting  at  our  ease ;  Lucy  and  Cora  sang  a 
duet ;  and  then  we  accidentally  discovered 
t^iat  Lennox  possessed  a  good  voice,  and  he 
and  the  ladies  joined  in  a  glee.  So  time 
passed  on  until  the  active  Cora  suddenly 
jumped  up. 

»*  Come,**  phe  said,  **  we  are  like  a  party  of 
aldermen.  1  am  quite  ashamed  of  such  gor- 
mandizing, Mr.  Lennox ;  if  you  have  a  spark 
of  spirituality  leA,  you  will  climb  up  that 
slope,  and  gather  me  that  beautiful  tuft  of 
foxglove.** 

^r.  Lei^nox  obeyed,  and  then  he  assisted 
her  up  aAer  him,  **  to  look,"  he  said,  **  into 
quite  a  marvellous  place ;  a  fairy  palace  that 
he  had  discovered  beneath  the  trees  and  un- 
derwood.'* 

**  Mr.  Summers !  Lucy  !**  shouted  Cora. 
"  Do  come,  you  never  saw  any  thing  like  it*' 

But  Mr.  Summers  and  his  bride  were  wan- 
dering away  in  another  direction,  mutually 
glad  to  Fnatch  a  few  moments  alone. 

*'  I  don't  believe  it,"  says  my  dear  old  wife, 
looking  over  my  shoulder.  '*  It  was  all  you, 
John ;  I  was  never  so  romantic** 

**  Well,  well,  dear  wife,  I  see  bygones  are 
bjrgones  with  thee.  No  matter,  my  readers 
will  believe  me.** 

But  there  are  few  davs  without  a  cloud  in 
variable  England.  I  know  not  how  long 
Jjucy  and  I  had  wandered,  living  the  days  of 
our  courtship  over  again ;  when,  as  we  were 
sitting  on  a  grassy  mound,  beneath  the  shade 
of  a  spreading  ash  tree,  a  large  drop  of  rain 
fell  through  the  interstice  of  a  bough  and 
splashed  right  upon  my  nose. 

^  Dear  me  !**  said  Lucy,  **  I  fear  we  are 
going  to  have  a  storm.** 

Abruptly  wakened  from  my  trance  of  con- 
nubial happiness,  I  looked  up  and  found  the 
whole  horizon  overspread  with  threatening 
clouds.  The  breeze  had  long  since  difc 
away,  and  there  was  that  dead  stifling  still- 
ness in  the  air,  so  well  known  as  the  precur- 
sor of  a  thunder  storm. 

"  My  head  aches,**  said  Lucy.  *«  It  always 
has  this  feeling  when  there  is  thunder  in  the 
air." 

"  Lightning  you  mean,  dear  Lucy ;  it  is 
the  electricity  that  affecta  vour  nerves.** 


Lucy  was  not  very  learned  in  nice  dbtinc- 
tbns,  so  she  stood  reproved,  and  we  set  off 
arm  in  arm  to  find  the  otliers. 

We  had  not  far  to  look.    Upon  giving  a    ' 
lusty  **  hallo  I"  in  the  direction  of  Lennox*s 
fairy  palace,  they  both  showed  tbeir  heads 
through  the  trees. 

**  Oh,  oh !  friends,**  said  I,  wishing  to  have 
my  revenge  for  many  a  merciless  joke  of 
Cora's,  **80  you  have  remained  there  all  this 
time.  Pray,  may  I  inquire  the  topics  of  your 
discourse  1'* 

**  Certainly,"  said  Cora,  not  to  be  daunted. 
^  We  have  been  discussing  the  weaknesses 
of  married  lovera** 

**  Take  care  you  are  not  soon  placed  on 
the  catalogue,  Madame  Cora.  But  make 
haste  down,  both  of  you.  We  must  speed 
homewards,  or  rather  inn-wards ;  I  prophesj 
a  tremendous  storm.** 

Poor  Cora !  she  was  no  coward  in  general, 
but  she  had  a  superstitious  dread  of  lightning. 
Her  rosy  face  paled,  her  lips  blanched  with 
apprehension,  slie  gazed  up  into  the  threat- 
ening aky,  which,  it  seemed,  neither  of  them 
had  hitherto  remarked,  secluded  as  they  had 
remained  beneath  their  canopy  of  green 
bouffhs. 

We  soon  harnessed  the  steady  old  hone, 
who  had  been  quietly  grazing  on  the  rich 
grass  in  the  recesses  of  the  glen,  and  then 
resuming  our  seats  in  the  vehicle,  Lennox 
displayed  all  his  address  as  a  driver ;  but  at 
the  first  peal  of  thunder,  Cora  buried  her  fiice 
in  her  hands  and  sobbed  violently. 

**  Here,  Cora,"  said  I,  «*  change  places  with 
me.  You  will  perhaps  feel  sater  behind,  and 
Lucy  will  take  care  of  you." 

This  arrangement  made,  we  were  fortu- 
nate enoQ^  to  reach  the  inn  before  we  were 
materially  wet  through.    What  a  comfort 
was  that  huge  chimney  comer  2    How  the 
fresh  logs  of  wood  hissed  and  aparkled  and     " 
roared  up  the  immense  orifice ;  while  Lennox 
and  I,  who  were  not  sufficienUy  wet  to  think        x 
it  worth  while  to  change  entirely,  sat  before 
it  in  our  shirt  sleeves,  and  rubbed  our  hands      j 
over  the  cheerful  blaze. 

''Now,  landlord,"  said  we,  <*a  regnkr  ; 
country  tea.  Are  you  not  famous  hereabouts  ' 
fi>r  pikelets  1" 

The  landlord  grinned.  "  Depend  npon  me, 
gentlemen.  If  yon  like  it,  you  shall  this 
evening  tafite  all  the  good  tilings  <^  the  coun- 
try. You  deserve  something  i^r  your  wetp 
ting." 

The  storm  over,  Lucy  cured  of  her  head- 
ache, and  Cora  of  her  fright,  we  assembled 
round  the  promised  repast  which  I  shall  not 
describe  to  my  worthy  reader,  lest  he  should 
think  himself  justified  in  ascribing  to  the 
author  a  considerable  organ  of  aliinentiTe^ 
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*'JohD,  my  dear,*'  said  my  wife  to  me, 
when  I  had  reached  this  point,  **  vou  do  not 
escape  the  usual  fault  of  people  advanced  in 
yeare.    You  make  your  tale  too  Ion?,  John/* 

Now,  if  the  dear  old  soul  have  a  rault,  it  is 
that  of  fancying  herself  and  me  a  good  ten 
years  more  ancient  than  we  really  are.  I  ^m 
determined  never  to  give  in  to  this  foihle,  as 
I  fully  intend  to  live  thirty  or  thirty-five 
years  longer !  Where  else  will  be  the  plea- 
sure of  having  reared  children,  unless  we  can 
manage  to  see  tlieir  grandchildren  1  Be- 
sides, in  my  opinion,  where  the  laws  of  health 
are  duly  observed,  and  one  does  not  put  one- 
self in  the  way  of  accidents,  people  have  no 
business  to  die  before  ninety  or  ninety-five. 
We  should  not  even  despair  of  a  hundred. 

«*  Ah !  John,  remember,**  says  my  wife, 
again  looking  over  my  shoulder,  ^  threescore 
years  and  ten — *• 

**  Yes,  and  my  still  bonny  Luc}r,  I  know  all 
that  However,  we  will  not  dispute  about 
the  matter.  Nor  shalt  thou  charge  me  with 
garrulity ;  for  I  trust  my  readers  will  take 
equal  pleasure  in  reading  as  I  do  in  writing  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  mv  wedding- week.** 

The  next  day  rose  dark  and  gloomy ;  the 
leaden  sky  being  overcharged  with  clouds. 
During  breakfast,  Boniface  intruded  his  rof^y 
visage,  and,  rubbing  his  hands,  gave  us  the 
not  over  pleasant  information  that  the  rain 
was  already  pouriuff  down  in  torrents. 

"It  will  rain  all  day,  gentlemen.  The 
thttnder*s  broke  the  weather.  Fm  afraid  we 
can  give  Ve  but  poor  amusement  indoors. 
]*ve  a  pack  of  cards  or  two,  and  a  draught- 
board, which  you're  heartily  welcome  to.** 

I^ennox  was  breakfasting  with  up,  and  we 
thanked  our  worthy  host,  but  we  declined  his 
offer  to  early  in  the  morning.  Nor  were  we 
more  favorable  to  his  next  proposition,  which 
was,  that  he  should  invite  the  rector  in  my 
•     name  to  dine  with  us. 

"No,  thank  you,  landlord.  I  have  no 
doubt  we  can  manage  to  amuse  ourselves 
and  the  ladies  also.** 

Lucy  and  Cora  nodded  approbation,  and  Boni- 
face retired,  throwing  some  wood  on  the  fire, 
and  carrying  the  breakfast  things  with  him. 

"  Come,**  said  Lennox,  when,  havin?  drawn 
our  chairs  round  the  fire,  we  had  discussed 
every  topic  within  our  reach,  "come,  what 
say  you  to  a  game  at  riddles  1*' 

He  glanced  at  Cora.  Short  as  had  been 
their  acquaintance,  the  rogfue  had  already 
acquired  a  habit  of  tbi&  .  Cora*s  black  eyes, 
somehow  or  other,  appeared  to  shrink  and 
droop  beneath  that  glance,  which  was  very 
unaccountable,  as  she  was  usually  by  no 
means  bashful.  But  she  gayly  replied,  "With 
all,  my  heart    IjCt  us  begin." 

I  shall  not  detail  any  of  these  amazing 
exercises  of  intellect    The  forfeits  soon  be- 


came so  numerous  tint  we  ceased  to  count 
them ;  and  we  finally  agreed  that  they  should 
be  compounded  for  three  each. 

Notwithstanding  the  pouring  rain  and  the 
howling  wind,  for  the  rain  gathered  in  the 
^ully  traneath  the  mountains,  and  came  moan- 
m^  round  the  old  bouse  like  a  Banshee— not- 
withstanding the  stormy  weather  outskle, 
there  was  much  comfort  indoors.  The  pre- 
sence of  two  such  lovely  women  as  my  wife 
and  her  cousin,  the  gay  spirits  of  Lennox  and 
Cora,  my  own  suspicions  and  speculations 
concerning  these  two  latter,  notwithstanding 
their  brief  acquaintance,  the  cheerful  log-fire, 
which  was  extremely  welcome,  although  it 
was  the  middle  of  spring,  all  this  was  very 
pleasant,  and  when  our  cousin  and  oor  guest 
essayed  their  harmonious  voices  in  a  duet,  I 
passed  my  arm  round  the  little  waist  of  my 
sweet  wife,  who  was  sitting  by  me  in  the 
chimney  corner,  and,  shutting  my  eves,  fiin- 
cied  myself  a  Mahommedan  in  Paradise. 

"  My  dear,**  said  Lucy  to  me  that  night  as 
she  was  curling  her  hair  before  the  glass,  "  my 
dear,  it  is  ver^  odd  about  Lennox  and  Cora." 

"What  is  It,  love?**  inquired  I,  drowsily; 
"  What  have  you  discovered  ?** 

"Nothing,  but  that  I  think  they  are  in 
love  with  each  other.  It  is  very  strange. 
They  have  only  known  one  another  two 
day&  I  could  not  become  attached  to  any 
onQ.in  that  space  of  time.*' 

"  Not  even  to  me  ?**  said  1,  with  a  sleepy 
attempt  at  slyness. 

I  heard  a  line  of  a  negro  melody  the  other 
day,  ending  thus — 

Now,  donn  be  fboliih,  Joe. 

Something  like  it  my  wife  said  to  me,  in  re- 
ply to  this  salljr,  and  then  went  on  with  her 
surmises,  rousing  me  thoroughly.  Having 
summed  up  all  the  evidence  she  had  to  bring, 
we  both  agreed  that  our  joint  view  of  the 
case  is  well  founded ;  and  I  determined,  as  a 
cousin  and  present  protector  of  our  handsome, 
careless  chit  of  a  Cora,  to  write  privatf'lv  to 
a  gentleman  of  respectability  who  lived  in 
the  same  part  of  the  country  with  Tom  Len- 
nox ;  for  I  could  not  entirely  depend  on  my 
own  knowledge  of  the  latter,  having  lost 
sight  of  him  for  several  years  back  until  now. 

Upon  the  strength  of  this  determination,  [ 
went  asleep,  and  did  not  awake  until  mid- 
night, when  I  started  up  with  an  overpower- 
ing sense  of  sufibcation.  The  room  was  full 
of  smoke,  and  a  fearful  appreheneion  imme- 
diately rushed  upon  my  mind.  Bending  ten- 
derly over  the  sleeping  form  of  my  dear  wife, 
I  said  gently,  "  Lucy !  Lucy  !*' 

She  awoke,  and  at  once  became  sensible  of 
our  danger.  There  were  no  screams,  no 
ejaculations;  no  feminine  helplessness  was 
evinced  by  the  admirable  little  woman ;  but 
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■he  quietly  begged  me  to  go  and  WQin  Cora 
and  Lennox,  eaying  that  she  would  throw  on 
her  dressing  gown  and  follow  me  immediate- 

I  opened  the  door,  and  hastened  across  the 
old  fashioned  lobby  to  Cora's  room,  but  some- 
body was  there  before  me.  The  door  was 
wide  open,  and  Lennox  met  roe  halfway 
across  the  room,  bearing  the  senseless  Cora 
m  his  arms.  1  rufhed  back  to  look  for  my 
wife,  whom  I  found  calm  and  collected, 
knocking  at  the  landlord's  door,  which  was 
situated  a  few  steps  lower  down,  at  the  end 
of  the  lobby. 

The  whole  boose  was  soon  astir,  and  when 
we  had  opened  the  outer  door,  and  stood  shiv- 
ering in  all  kinds  of  costumes  in  the  yard, 
where  the  bright  starlight  rendered  every 
object  distinctly  visible,  the  landlord  and  his 
understrappers  examined  into  the  cause  of 
our  alarm,  and  found  that  a  small  room  ad- 
joining the  kitchen  was  in  flames.  This  as- 
certained, the  fire  was  easily  got  under  by 
the  united  exertions  df  all  the  men;  while 
my  wife  and  the  maid  of  all  work  employed 
themselves  in  reviving  the  still  fainting  Cora. 

Your  wild,  spirited  women  are  never  to  be 
depended  upon  in  cases  of  emergency ;  while 
the  mild,  seemingly  timid,  pliable  creatures, 
usually  rise  superior  to  the  occasion,  and  tes- 
tify a-  roost  heroic  degree  of  fortitude,  self* 
dependence,  and  endurance.  But  the  fire  is 
at  length  extinguished,  Cora  restored,  and 
we  shake  hands  and  congratulate  each  other 
upon  our  safety. 

No  one  thought  of  retiring  to  bed.  When 
order  wus  restored,  we  sat  down  in  the  early 
dawn  to  a  substantial  break&st;  and  consult- 
ed upon  the  time  and  manner  of  our  return. 

**  One  more  visit  to  the  glen,"  voted  Len- 
nox. (Your  lovers  are  mightily  fond  of  glens 
and  such  romantic  placos.)"  . 

I  looked  at  Lucy.    She  smiled  SFsent. 

**  The  sweet  air  and  woodland  sounds  will 
restore  us  after  the  hurry  of  this  agitated 
night.     What  say  you,  (x)ra?*' 

Cora  smiled  and  blushed,  and  glanced  a 
dovfncasteye  towards  my  friend. 

•*By-the-by,  Miss  Cora,** said  f,  "you  have 
never  yet  made  your  acknowledgments  to 
your  gallant  rescuer.  A  pretty  heroine  you 
make!  Go  up  to  him  and  give  him  your 
band  immediately.  And  something  better, 
if  he  demands  it.^ 

**  Mr.  Summers  >"  The  arch  creature  tried 
to  loiik  severe,  but  it  would  not  do.  Instead 
of  that,  the  blush  deepened  into  scarlet,  and 
ahe  turned  away  from  my  scrutinizing  gaze. 

*^  Oh,  never  mind,**  said  Lennox,  cominir 
to  the  re««ue.  '*  I  am  sufficiently  repaid  by 
having  had  an  opportunity  of  testifying  my 
devotion  to— to — the  fair  sex,'* 

1  could  not  restrain  a  laugh  at  Lennox*s 


extreme  modesty ;  and  we  separated  to  pre- 
pare for  our  excursion,  though  the  morning 
was  somewhat  gloomy. 

**  John,  John,  jrou  go  prosing  on ;  tlie'editor 
will  never  admit  it.  Twenty-five  pages^ 
John,  your  extreme  limit,  you  know." 

**  Come,  then,  my  darling,  we  will  skip  all 
the  rest,  and  pass  on  to  our  arrival  the  next 
evening  to  our  pretty  cottage,  where  your 
good  mamma — '* 

"  Poor  dear  soul  !*'  sighed  my  wife,  as  she 
invariably  does  at  every  mention  of  her  de- 
ceased parent 

*'  Was  waiting  far  us  at  a  pretty  tea-table, 
where  an  ambiguous  sort  of  meal  was  spread ; 
consisting  of  cold  boiled  haro,  a  flndad,  fresh 
trout  from  the  brook,  caught  by  my  good 
father-in-law,  cakes  and  sweetmeats  of  every 
shape  and  kind,  tea,  coffee,  trotting  creamt 
and  a  flagon  of  home-brewed." 

^  But,  John,  that  ought  to  have  been  in  the 
tale  itself.** 

'*  Nevet  mind,  the  reader  will  easily  make 
out  tho  connection.  Come,  give  me  a  kiasy 
and  sit  down  to  thy  knitting  again." 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  our  return,  and 
after  Ukinff  a  friendly  leave  of  Lennox,  who 
more  than  hinted  his  intention  of  soon  seeing 

us  again,  we  poeted  to ;  where  we  hired 

another  chase,  and  bowled  away  along  the 
green  lanes  to  the  village  of  Lucton;  near 
which  stood  our  own  little  cottage,  just  large 
enough  to  begin  housekeeping,  and  the  nmh 
ling  old  residence  of  mv  wife's  ftmily. 

«'  Cheer  up,  bright  C!ora !  there  is  a  dash 
of  peosiveness  over  thy  gaiety;  but  wait 
awhile,  he  will  soon  be  here.  1  saw  it  in  hia 
eye  when  we  parted.  Now  Lucy,  my  love, 
look  through  the  trees.  Do  you  see  the  blue 
smoke  curling  from  our  chimney  1  Think 
how  it  will  rise,  Lucy,  day  after  day,  week 
after  week,  year  after  year,  from  the  hearth 
where  you,  Lucy,  and  our  children*— ^»" 

^  Fie,  John  !  I  am  sure  yon  never  talked 
such  soft  nonsense  as  that,  and  Cora  sitting 
by  too.  Pray,  leave  off;  you  have  dosed  the 
reader  quite  sufficiently." 

**  And  dozed  him  too,  perhaps,  dear  wifo. 
But  I  must  make  a  conclusion." 

The  moon  is  rising  in  the  purple  sky,  a 
solitary  star  her  sole  attendant  The  corner 
of  the  lane  is  turned— -the  gate  is  swung 
open  with  a  merry  clash,  and  old  Letty 
stands  beside  it,  curtesying  low  as  we  drive 
briskly  round  the  gravel-sweep.  On  the 
door  step  stsnds  the  dear  old  mother.  I  lift 
Lucy  and  Cora  from  the  chaise ;  and  then  I 
receive  my  lovely  wife  from  the  embrace  of 
her  overjoyed  parent,  and  welcome  her  to  the 
rustic  home  of  which  she  is  henceforward  to 
bo  the  mistress  and  chief  ornament  We 
chat  we  drink  tea,  we  make  merry  round 
the  fire  with  the  old  gentleman,  who  shortly 
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•fter  arrtTes  to  welcome  hie  dau^ter.  They 
drink  our  healths  in  spiced  elder-wine,  and 
— and— flo  ends  the  last  evening  of  Wedding 
Week.  -* 

When  my  wife  had  read  the  whole  of  the 
ahove,  she  said— these  women  are  never  sat- 
isfied—** Well,  John,  though  you  are  too 
find  of  cutting  a  joke  at  my  expense,  now  I 
am  ^rown  an  old  bodjr*  I  will  forgive  you  all 
that,  provided  you  will  just  play  the  woman 
Ibronce,  and  add  a  little  postscript,  to  say 
whether  Lennox  and  Cora  married.'* 

«•  To  be  sure  they  did,  wife.  Did  not  Cora 
herself  pay  us  a  visit  last  year,  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  her  eldest  soni  And  a  fine  young 
man  he  is,  the  image  of  what  his  father  was 
in  our  young  days.  Cora  was  not  much 
altered,  was  she,  since  the  day  when  we 
four  played  at  riddles  in  the  old-fashioned 
wayside  inn.  She  had  as  bright  an  eye  and 
as  light  a  foot  as  ever,  though  she  had  added 
some  three  stone  to  her  weight*' 

**  All  that  you  say  is  very  true,  John.  Now 
for  the  postscript." 

*  *^  There  it  is,  good  wife,  with  your  affida- 
vit appended." 

*^  Upon  my  word,  John,  you  have  the  queer- 
est way  of  doing  things." 

A  MINE  UNDER  THE  SEA. 
The  following  description  of  a  visit  to  Bo- 
tallack  Copper  Mine,  in  England,  is  from  a 
work  recently  published,  entitled  **  Rambles 
beyond  Railroads."  In  complete  mining 
equipment,  with  candles- stuck  by  lumps  (^ 
clay  to  their  felt  bats,  the  travellers  have 

Sainfullv  descended,  by  perpendicular  lad- 
ers  and  along  drip|ping  wet  rock  paasaycc, 
ftthoms  down  into  pitchy  darkness;  the  mmer 
who  guides  them  call&a  halt,  and  their  exact 
position  with  reference  to  the  surface  of  the 
**  terraqueous  globe"  is  thus  described : 

**  We  are  now  four  hundred  vards  out,  un- 
der the  bottom  of  the  sea !  and  twenty  fath- 
oms, or  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  below  the 
sea  level.  Coast-trade  vessels  are  sailing 
over  our  heads.  Two  hundred  and  forty  feet 
beneath  us,  men  are  at  work,  and  there  are 
gallies  deeper  yet,  even  below  that !  The 
extraordinary  position  down  the  face  of  the 
cli^  of  the  engines  and  other  works  on  the 
surface,  at  Bottallack,  is  now  explained.  The 
mine  is  not  excavated  like  other  mines,  under 
the  land,  but  the  sea  ! 

**  Having  communicated  these  particulars, 
the  miner  next  tells  us  to  keep  strict  silence 
and  listen.  We  obey  him,  sitting  speech  lees 
and  motionless.  If  the  reader  could  only  have 
beheld  us  now,  dressed  in  our  copper  colored 
garments,  huddled  close  together  in  a  mere 
cleft  of  subterranean  rock,  with  a  flame  bum- 
iag  00  oar  heads,  and  darkness  enveloping  oar 
limbe— he  mast  certainly  have  imagined«  with- 


out any  vmlent  stretch  of  fancy,  that  he  wae 
lookinff  down  upon  a  conclave  of  gnomes. 

*^  After  listening  for  a  few  momenta,  a  die* 
tant  unearthly  noise  becomes  faintly  audi« 
ble — a  long,  low,  moaning,  that  is  felt  on  the 
ear  as  well  as  heard  by  it— a  sound  that  migbt 
proceed  from  some  fiir  invisible  height — a 
sound  so  sublimely  mournful,  and  still  ao 
ghostiv  and  impressive,  when  listened  to  in 
the  subterranean  recesses  of  the  earth,  that 
we  continue  instinctively  to  hold  our  peace, 
as  if  enchanted  by  it,  and  think  not  of  com- 
municating to  each  other  the  strange  feeling 
and  astonishment  which  it  has  inspired  in  ue 
bothfh>m  the  first 

**  At  last  the  miner  speaks  again  and  tells 
us  that  what  we  hear  is  the  sound  of  the  surf 
lashing  the  rocks  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
above  us,  and  of  the  waves  that  are  breaking 
on  the  beach  beyond.  The  tide  is  now  at  the 
flow,  and  the  sea  is  in  no  extraordinary  state 
of  agitation;  so  the  sound  is  low  and  distant 
just  at  this  period. 

But,  when  storms  are  at  their  height,  when 
the  ocean  hurls  mountain  after  mountain  of 
water  on  the  clifis,  then  the  noise  is  terrific; 
the  roaring  heard  down  here  in  the  mine  is 
so  inexpressibly  fierce  and  awful,  that  the 
boldest  men  at  work  are  afraid  to  continue 
their  labor — all  ascend  to  the  surface  to 
breathe  the  upper  air  and  stand  on  the'  firm 
earth;  dreading,  though  no  catastrophe  has 
ever  happened  yet,  that  the  sea  will  break  in  on 
them  if  they  remain  in  the  cavern  below. 

Hearing  this  we  get  up  to  look  at  the  rock 
above  us.  We  are  able  to  stand  upright  in 
the  position  we  now  occupy ;  and  flaring  our 
candles  hither  and  thither  m  the  darkness,  can 
see  the  bright,  pure  copper  streaking  the  gal- 
lery in  every  d  irection.  Lumps  of  ooze,  oflhe 
most  lustrous  green  color,  traversed  by  a  nat- 
ural network  of^hin  red  veins  of  iron,  appear 
here  and  there  in  large,  irregular  patches, 
over  which  water  is  dripping  slowly  and  in- 
cessantly in  certain  places.  This  is  the  salt 
water  percolating  through  invisible  crannies 
in  the  rock.  On  stormy  days  it  spirts  out 
furiously  in  thin,  continuous  streams.  Just 
over  our  heads  we  observe  a  wooden  plug  of 
the  thickness  of  a  man's  leg ;  there  is  a  bda 
there,  and  the  plug  is  all  we  have  to  keep  oat 
the  sea !  **Immense  wealth  of  metal  is  con- 
tained in  the  roof  of  this  gallery,  throughout 
its  whole  length;  but  it  remains,  and  will  al- 
ways remain,  untouched;  the  miners  dare  not 
take  it,  for  it  is  a  part,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
rock  which  forms  a  protection  against  the  sea, 
and  which  has  been  so  far  worked  away  here, 
that  its  thickness  is  limited  to  an  average  of 
three  feet  onl}r,  between  the  water  and  the 
gallery. in  which  we  now  stand.  No  one 
knows  what  might  be  the  consequence  of 
another  day's  labor  with  the  pickaxe  oa  any 
pert  of  it.'^ 


CTTRaiirT  sriSTS. 
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[Prom  ibe  Bpriiigfleld,  (Mam.)  Republican.] 

A  LETTER  PROM  A  VIRGINIA  LADY. 
It  has  been  already  annoancecl  that  Gover- 
nor McDowell,  of  Virginia,  has  been  com- 
pelled, by  domeatic  affliction,  to  decline  the 
invitation  ffiven  him  by  a  union  of  parties  in 
Springfield,  to  deliver  an  oration  here  on  the 
Fourth  of  July.  The  invitation  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Arranffementfl  was  forwarded  by 
Mr.  Adimnn,  wno  accompanied  it  with  a 
letter  addreasing  bia  own  earnest  wish  for 
an  acceptance,  and  an  assurance  of  a 
general  and  cordial  welcome  among  our 
people.  The  following  letter  was  received 
in  reply,  and  it  is  no  risk  to  say  that  it 
cannot  be  read  but  with  emotion  and  inte- 
rest by  every  son  and  daughter  of  Massachu- 
setts. If  it  be  thought  that  some  liberty  is 
taken  in  thus  giving  publicity  to  a  lady's 
letter,  the  excuse  is  to  be  found  in  the  desire 
that  the  just  sentiments  which  are  so  beauti- 
fuliy  expressed  in  it  may  find  a  more  ready 
access  to  the  heart  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
source  from  which  \hej  come.  Surely,  sore- 
ly the  foul  spirit  of  Disunion  will  feel  itself 
rebuked,  and  the  heart  of  true  patriotism  be 
wanned  by  the  noble  language  of  this  Vir- 
ginia, this  American  lady : 

Washington,  June  11, 1851. 

Hon.  Mr.  Ashmun — Dear  Sir :  The  letter 
of  invitation  from  the  twenty-five  citizens  of 
Springfield,  together  with  the  one  from  your- 
self, urginf^  the  acceptance  of  that  invitation, 
were  received  by  my  fiither.  Governor  Mc- 
Dowell, this  morning ;  but,  as  he  is  unfitted 
hy  great  anxiety  oo  account  of  the  extreme 
illness  of  one  of  my  sisters  to  return  a  suita- 
ble reply,  either  to  yourself  or  to  the  commit- 
tee, he  has  requested  me,  by  way  of  answer 
to  both,  to  state  to  joa  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  is  placed,  and  to  ask  of  you  the 
fiivor  to  lay  the  statement  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

Your  letters  have  found  him  watching  be- 
side the  sick  bed  of  a  beloved  child,  wnose 
health,  which  has  been  a  source  of  the  deep- 
est anxiety  with  him  for  many  months  past, 
has  recently  and  rapidly  so  completely  sunken 
under  the  power  of  pulmonary  disease  as  to 
justify  his  worst  fears  in  regard  to  her,  and 
to  leave  him  in  great  distress  and  hopeless- 
ness to  await  its  fatal  termination,  which  can- 
not bo  far  distant. 

Thus  circumstanced,  he  has  neither  mind 
nor  heart  fbr  anything  beyond  his  own  home. 
Dear  as  the  public  good  is  to  him,  secured  as 
he  believes  it  can  only  be  by  preserving  our 
Union  as  it  is,  and  delighted  as  a  Sonthern 
man  and  a  Virginian,  as  he  would  be  to  unite 
with  his  northern  brethren  of  Massachusetts, 
in  endeavoring  to  restore  a  healthfol  state  of 


feeling  on  this  momentous  subject,  to  all 
parts  of  our  country ;  yet,  st  present,  he  can 
do  nothing  but  tender  his  thanks  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Springfield,  for  their  fiattering  notice 
of  him,  and  to  express  the  hope  tbst,  as  in 
the  past  the  great  commonwealths  of  Virginia 
and  Massachusetts  were  ever  found  side  by 
side,  battling  with  united  hearts  and  hands 
for  the  common  good  of  their  common  coun- 
try, so  in  the  fiiture  they  ma^  go  on  as  cor- 
dial and  united  as  ever,  finding  nothing  in 
sectional  or  in  party  feelings  strong  enough 
to  break  the  tie  which  binds  them  to  their 
National  Union  and  to  each  other. 
Very  respectfully, 

Sallt  C.  p.  MoDoiTBLL. 

THE  TRICK  OF  A  SCOUNDREL. 

A  London  paper  records  a  nA»t  heartless 
hoax,  that  was  recently  played  off  in  that 
metropolis.  It  seems  that  a  young  man  who 
resid^  in  a  neighboring  town,  paid  attention 
to  two  ladiest  promising  marriage,  and  pro- 
fessing to  be  devotedly  attached  to  botl>^ 
neither  of  the  females  knowing  that  he  was 
addressing  another.  Not  long  since  he  left 
London,  but  a  correspondence  was  kept  up 
with  the  females  during  his  absence,  which 
led  tbem  to  believe  that  he  was  about  to  lead 
thero  to  the  altar  of  Hymen.  The  story  pro* 
ceeds :— *^  A  few  weeks  since  they  both  re- 
ceived letters  from  him,  stating  that  he  was 
in  a  position  to  render  them  comfortable  and 
happy,  and  fixed  a  day  for  the  nuptials,  to  be 
celebrated  at  his  parish  church  in  London, 
wishing  them  to  make  the  necesaary  prepa« 
rations,  with  regard  to  dresses,  bridesmaids, 
dtc,  with  whom  he  requested  them  to  pro* 
ceed  to  London,  per  rsilway,  the  day  previous 
to  that  fixed  fat  the  wedding,  (he  taking  care 
to  name  the  same  train  fbr  both  parties,) 
when  he  promised  to  be  in  readiness  to  receive 
them  at  the  Shoreditch  station,  and  convey 
them  to  bis  residence  in  King  William  street, 
where  he  had  arranged  to  have  a  select  party 
of  friends  to  meet  them,  and  accompany  him 
and  them  to  church  the  next  morning.  The 
bait,  unfortunately,  took  in  both  instances, 
and  his  request  was  complied  with  to  the 
very  letter;  and  the  two  parties,  with  their 
intmided  bridemaids,  arrived  in  London  hj 
the  same  train,  hot  not  in  the  same  carriage. 
On  arriving  at  Shoreditch  station  both  partiee 
met,  but  neither  suspectinr  the  business  of 
the  other,  nothing  particular  transpured  to 
create  any  suspicion  of  the  object  of  either 
one  or  the  other's  visit  to  the  metropolis. 
But  no  Mr.  R^-*—  appearing  to  receive  them, 
both  parties  felt  not  only  surprise,  but  greatly 
dissppointed ;  but  still  their  object  was  kepi 
a  profound  secret,  until  they  resolved  to  take 
cabs  and  immedialely  proceed  to  King  Wil« 
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liam  fltreet,  the  pretended  resideDce  of  Mr. 
R  ■  ^  at  which  both  parties  arrived  within 
a  few  oiiRatoa  of  each  other,  when,  to  their 
astooishnient,  no  such  person  as  Mr.  R-«— - 
resided  at  the  house  which  they  had  been  in* 
daoed  to  believe  was  his  residence*  ftom  his 
letters  to  them.  On  the  contrary,  he  was 
not  even  known  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
parties  felt  that  they  hsd  ^n  most  crueily 
hoaxed,  which  led  to  a  disclosare  between 
them,  when  the  infamy  of  the  scoundrel  was 
fully  developed.  But  liter  consoling  them- 
selves that  they  had  far  better  be  hoaxed 
than  united  to  one  whose  evident  reckless 
disposition  must  havecendered  them  misera- 
ble tlirough  life,  they  repaired  to  an  inn, 
where  they  sojourned  for  the  night,  and  re- 
turned (o  Colchester  the  next  day.  It  is 
needless  to  say  the  heartless  fellow  has  not 
once  been  j^rd  of.*' 

PHENOMENA  OP  DEATH. 
To  be  shot  dead  is  one  of  the  easiest 
modes  of  terminating  life;  yet,  rapid  as  it  is, 
the  body  has  leisure  to  feel  and  reflect.  On 
the  first  attempt  by  one  of  the  frantic  adher- 
ents of  Spain  to  assassinate  William,  Prince 
of  Orange,  who  took  the  lead  in  the  revolt 
^  the  Netherlands,  the  ball  passed  through 
the  bones  of  the  fiice*  and  brought  him  to  the 

Cnd.  In  the  instant  that  preceded  stupe- 
on,  he  was  able  to  frame  the  notion  that 
the  ceiling  of  the  room  had  fallen  and  crushed 
him.  The  cannon  shot  which  plunged  into 
the  brain  of  Charles  XII.,  did  not  prevent 
him  from  seising  his  sword  by  the  hilt 

The  idea  of  an  atUck  and  the  necessity  fi>r 
defence  was  impressed  upon  him  by  a  blow 
which  we  should  have  supposed  too  tremend- 
ous to  leave  an  interval  tor  thought  But  it 
by  no  meanh  follows  that  the  infliction  of 
faul  violence  is  accompanied  bjr  a  pang. 
From  what  is  known  of  the  first  effect  or  gun- 
shot wounds,  it  is  probable  that  the  impres- 
sion is  rather  stunning  than  acute.  Unless 
death  be  immediate,  the  pain  is  as  varied  as 
the  nature  of  the  injuries,  and  these  are  past 
counting  up. 

But  there  is  nothing  singular  in  the  dying 
sensations,  though  Lord  Byron  remarked  the 
physiological  peculiarity,  that  the  expressicm 
IS  invariably  that  of  languor,  while  in  death 
from  a  stab  the  countenance  reflects  the 
traits  of  natural  character,  of  gentleness  or 
ferocity,  to  the  last  breath.  Some  of  these 
cases  are  of  interesf,  to  show  with  what  slight 
disturbance  life  may  go  on  under  a  mortal 
wound  till  it  suddenly  comes  to  a  final  stop.  A 
foot  soldier  at  Waterloo,  pierced  by  a  musket 
ball  in  the  hip,  begged  water  from  a  trooper 
who  chanced  to  possess  a  canteen  of  beer. 
The  wounded  man  drank,^eturned  his  heart- 


iest thanks,  mentioned  thathis  regiment  was 
nearly  exterminated,  and,  having  proceeded 
a  doaen  yards  on  his  way  to  the  rear,  fell  to 
the  earth,  and  without  one  convulsive  move- 
ment, closed  his  career.  *«  Yet  his  voice,'* 
says  the  trooper,  who  himself  tells  the  story, 
**  gave  scarcely  the  smallest  sign  of  weak* 


Captain  Basil  Hall,  who  in  his  early  yoath, 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Corunna,  has 
singled  out,  from  the  confusion  which  consigns 
to  oblivion  the  woes  and  gallantry  of  war, 
another  instance,  extremely  similar,  which 
occurred  on  that  occasion.  An  old  oflloer, 
who  was  shot  in  the  bead,  arrived,  pale  and 
faint,  at  the  temporary  hospital,  and  begged 
the  surgeon  to  look  at  his  wound,  which  was 
pronounced  to  be  mortal.  **  Indeed,  I  feared 
so,"  he  responded,  with  impeded  utterance ; 
**and  yet  I  should  like  very  much  to  live  a 
little  longer,  if  it  were  possible.**  He  laid 
his  sword  upon  a  stone  at  his  side,  **  as  gent- 
ly,*' says  Hall,  •«  as  if  its  steel  had  been 
turned  to  glass  and  almost  immedistely  sank 
dead  upon  the  turf." — Quarterlff  Revtew. 


PHENOMENA  OP  DBPBCTIVB  VISION. 

One  of  the  earliest  evidences  of  old  age  is  de- 
fective vision,  and  the  opinions  hitherto  held 
respecting  the  causes  of  this  have  been  various. 
A  letter  has  lately  appeared  in  the  London, 
Edinburgh  and  Pfalloeophical  Magasine,  from  a 
Mr.  R.  T.  Cranmore,  England,  respecting  a  dis- 
coveiy  made  by  him,  which  will  appear  angular 
to  many,  because  the  flattening  of  the  cornea  has 
hitherto  been  held  to  be  the  cause  of  the  loss  of 
vision,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  convex  gla^ 
aes  are  employed  to  restore  it,  and  we  believe 
this  is  the  principle  upon  which  Profl  Bronsoa 
acts  to  restore  sight — but  Mr.  Cranmore,  who 
has  been  defective  in  vision,  states  that  he  took  a 
card  and  made  two  fine  pin  holes,  exactly  in  the 
poiition  of  the  oenties  of  the  pupils  of  hk  eym, 
and  he  found  that  he  saw  the  true  image  as  cor- 
rectly ss  he  ever  did  in  his  life ;  to  uie  his  own 
words,  **  it  supplied  the  place  of  a  pair  of  apso- 
tacles." 

By  making  the  pin  holes  Isrger  or  smallsr,  the 
focal  distance  is  increased  or  diminished  proper^ 
tionably.  In  sunshine  he  can  read  at  the  natu- 
ral focal  distance,  but  with  fidnt  light  there  is  the 
common  confusion  of  lettera.  A  flattening  of 
the  cornea  won't  explain  this;  he  thinks  the 
cause  to  be  "  some  want  of  contractility  engen- 
dered in  old  age  in  the  iris."  There  is  one  cuii- 
ons  fact  whid^  he  has  observed,  viz :  that  fins 
wire  gauze,  of  1.50  of  an  ind^in  diameter,  in 
meshes,  enables  him,  when  worn  close  to  the 
eye,  to  read  small  print  with  great  ftdlitj,  at  the 
distance  of  six  inches,  snd  when  the  meshes  are 
still  closer,  he  can  see  the  most  minute  otgeds 
with  remsrkable  distmctneaa.  This  is  ■ft-M'thii^ 
fiv  our  optical  instrumeut  maksis. 
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FLOWERS. 

BT  MBS.  T.  X.  HAEVKT. 

*• There  roMei  blow, 

♦      *     •     Some  with  dark  green  leaves, 
Contraat  their  flowere  of  pure  unaullied  white ; 
Others  of  richest  crimson.** 


A  GREAT  banquet  was  held  in  flower*land. 
The  Rose  had  proposed  it — and  all  the  other 
flowers  agreed  to  meet  together  on  Midaam- 
mer  eve,  to  drink  the  dew. 

As  the  feaat  was  held  long  after  sunaet, 
the  stars  served  for  lamps;  and  as  every 
plant  was  its  own  cup-bearer,  there  was  no 
need  of  helping  hands.  Nor  was  there  any 
lack  of  music  to  enliven  the  guests  and  add 
to  the  charm  of  the  meeting.  The  Nightin- 
gale trilled  a  soft  and  plaintive  prelude,  to 
which  succeeded  a  tender  air  from  the  West. 
To  this  was  added  a  tremulous  accompani- 
ment kept  up  by  the  leaves,  gently  quiver- 
ing to  the  night  breeze. 

As  the  dews  had  been  for  some  time  fbll- 
ing,  and  the  Lily's  cup  was  quite  full— she 
presented  her  fair  white  chalice,  with  a 
graceful  nod,  to  her  next  neighbor,  the  Moss- 
Rose. 

The  Rose  shook  her  head*  ''Alas!**  she 
cried,    **I  fear  to  drink.    A  little  while  ago, 

1'ast  as  the  Nightingale  hushed  his  song,  I 
teanl  the  sonnd  of  weeping— and  I  fear  that 
tears  are  mingled  with  the  dew.** 

•  **  It  is  but  the  brook- waters  running  over 
the  pebbles,*'  said  the  Mignonette.  ''The 
little  Rivulet  is  indeed  troubled — ^but  need 
not  fret;  the  soft  waters  will  prevail  over  the 
hard  stones  at  last** 

**  What  you  say  is  quite  true,**  saki  the 
blue-eyed  Forget-Me-Not,  in  answer  to  Mig- 
nonette ;-»'*  my  mother  lives  down  there,' on 
the  stream's  bank,  just  beneath  the  drooping 
wilk)W.  I  know  the  place  well.  To  say 
truth,  I  crept  into  this  garden  because  I  wea- 
ried of  listening  to  the  continual  complaints 
of  the  Rivulet." 

"There  is  no  end  to  the  discontent  one 
hears  nf  in  this  beautiful  world,"  said  the  Red 
Rose  of  Provence.  "  It  seems  but  yester- 
day that  all  England  was  flittmg  about  i».** 
AssIm  ottered  these  last  words  she  turned 

'vot.i.-s-a^»5i-i 


her  head  towards  the  White  rose;  who 
dropped  her  petals  as  she  replied : 

••  We,  too,  should  feel  our  cheeks  tinted 
with  shame,  like  our  sister  Blush- flower; 
for  during  the  wars  of  the  Roses  we  caused 
more  tears  to  fiill  than  there  are  dew  drops 
under  heaven.** 

"No  more  of  that  now,  I  pray,**  cried  the 
York  and  Lancaster  Rose.  ••  In  me  you  be- 
hold, united  in  peace,  the  rival  colors— red 
and  white.  The  world  is  growing  wiser  now." 

At  this  a  brimstone-colored^Snap  Dragon 
rose  up  and  clapped  his  handa  "Hear,  hear  !*' 
he  cried,  "  hear  all  ye  flowers,  what  says 
our  friend  of  the  motley  colors:  there  is  to  be 
no  more  war!'* 

Jort  then,  as  every  ftower  was  on  the  point 
of  drinking  a  pledge  in  the  pure  sparkling 
dew  to  the  glorious  days  of  peace  that  were 
to  come,  a  soft,  wallinfi^  voice  was  heaid  from 
a  side  wall  against  which  a  pale  white  Jas- 
mine was  trained. 

"Gently,  gently,  my  fWend,**  interposed 
',  holding  her  head  erect  in  the 


the  Lily, 


of  her  parity ;  "^ntly,  my  friend ;  tell  me. 


n 


ij,  vrho  Me  the  captives 


in  the  flower- 


"  Why,  am  I  not  chained  here  day  and 
niffht  r*  said  the  Jasmine ;  "  and  what  have 
I  done  to  merit  such  a  hard  lot?  I  stand 
here  apart,  while  yon  quaff  the  dew— and 
all  the  delights  of  the  Garden  are  denied  to 
me." 

"Nay,**  answered  the  lofty  Flower,  "had 
you  never  strayed  and  straggled  about  in 
places  where  you  had  no  business  to  wander, 
you  would  never  have  been  hound  hand  and 
foot  to  yonder  wall.'* 

"  But  it  is  my  nature,**  cried  the  Jasmine; 
"bow  can  I  help  it r 

"Sav,  rather,**  said  the  Lily,  "that  it  is 
a  bad  habit  yon  have  aoqoired  throogb  liv- 
ing too  luxnrioosly.    lo  this  fkvored  garden 
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all  the  good  thinga  of  the  earth  have  admin- 
istered to  your  nourishment  and  growth,  till 
you  really  seemed  to  run  wild  with  so  many 
unaccustomed  pleasures,  and  knew  not  where 
to  stop.  As  for  the  dew,  that  yoa  drink 
equally  with  us,  if  not  in  such  genial  com- 
pany. All  that  is  needful  to  your  health  and 
well-being  is  granted  to  you;  bat  a  whole- 
some restraint  is  as  essential  to  your  own 
welfare  as  to  the  safety  of  your  fellow  crea- 
tures— for  at  one  time,  you  must  confess,  you 
incommoded  us  sadly.** 

"But,*'  said  the  Jasmine,  ''what  if  the 
gardener,  in  his  displeasure,  should  uproot 
me  entirely,  and  fling  me  away  aa  an  idle, 
trailing,  traipsing  we^  V* 

"Not  so,"  the  majestic  Lily,  bending 
gently  down  towards  her  repentant  fellow- 
lower:  "fear  nothing — he  will  not  extin- 
guish one  of  your  stars,  nor  hurt  a  leaflet  of 
your  crown.  Your  breath  is  sweet  and  sa^ 
cred— be  dare  not  take  it  from  you,  for  he 
could  never  restore  it." 

The  Lily  was  right — as  yoa  will  presently 
see. 

The  banquet  was  now  at  an  end.  The 
dew  had  been  drunk  till  all  the  flowers  weue 
satisfied;  and  each  prepared  to  lake  a  few 
hours  of  refreshing  sleep  before  the  suo  should 
rise  again. 

How  happily  the  flowers  folded  themselves 
to  their  quiet  rest !  Maov  a  pretty  belJ,  load- 
ed with  its  honeyed  weight  of  sweets,  closed 
its  lids  in  slumber;  nor  did  they  wake  till  the 
musical  hum  of  the  early  Bee  sounded  over- 
head, calling  to  them  to  yield  up  their  trea- 
sures— 80  s^ind  and  so  sweet  is  the  sleep  of 
innocence ! 

Bui  the  sad  Jasmine  closed  not  its  starry 
eyes  all  the  night.  It  could  not  sleep  for 
thinking  how  imprudent  it  had  been — and 
how  it  wished  it  had  yielded  with  a  better 
grace  to  the  judicious  trt  ining  of  the  gardener. 

The  sun  had  not  been  up  very  long  before 
two  gardeners  made  their  appearance,  whose 
names  were  Justice  and  Mercy. 

They  examined  the  Jasmine;  and,  as  they 
foood  it  had  learned  to  bold  itsdf  firmly  with- 
out the  support  which  they  Itad  applied,  they 
took  them  away«  ia  doing  ao,  ths^  gently 
shook  away  all  the  tears  that  had  lain  within 
its  eyes— and  the  plant  waa  reetored  to  itsel£ 


A  Ladt  told  her  servant  girl  to  look  at  a 
vane  upon  a  steeple  near  her  houaetaodsee 
which  way  the  wind  was.  The  tane  had 
been  taken  down,  for  the  purpose  of  repair- 
ing it ;  but  the  girl-obeyed  her  mistress,  and 
beholding  nothing  but  the  rod  upon  which 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  see.  the  vane, 
told  her  mistress  thftt  "  tlie  wind  was  i^ghJt 
up  and  down.^ 


[Prom  th«  ReoordB  of  a  London  derfymaD.] 
A    GAMBLER. 

I  WAS  one  evening  requested  to  visit  an 
unfortunate  man,  who  bad  been  shot  in  a 
duel,  and  of  whose  recovery  there  was  little 
or  no  hopa  I  accordingly  repaired  to  rather 
a  mean  bonse  in  ^**  street,  Sobo,  and  upon 
inquiring  for  the  party,  whom  I  had  been 
request^  to  see,  was  shown  into  an  attic, 
where  lay  the  unbappj^  man,  upon  a  small 
tentrbed,  without  curtains,  every  thing  in  the 
apartment  denoting  the  most  homely  accom- 
modation. Upon  mquiry,  i  found  that,  on 
the  previous  night,  the  unfortunate  persoa 
now  hefore  me  had  been  engaged  in  a  dispute 
with  some  sharper  at  a  gambling-house,— 
that  they  had,  in  consequence,  met  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  according  to  what  are  called 
the  laws  of  honor,  and  that  one  of  the  parties 
had  been  shot  through  the  body. 

When  f  entered  his  chamber  the  wounded 
man  looked  up  into  my  face  with  such  an 
expression  of  intense  anxiety,  as  in  a  moment 
satisfied  me  that  be  was  in  no  enviable  state 
of  mind.  I  seated  myself  by  bis  bed-side, 
and  took  his  hand  :  it  trembled ;  there  wu 
a  clammv  moisture  on  the  £kin,  which  I  bad 
frequently  before  felt,  and  could  not  mistake. 

'*  This  is  an  unhappy  bufiioess,*'  said  L 

•*Yee,  yes,"  he  replied,  hurriedly,  ••! 
rashly  exposed  my  life.  Oh !  and  so  unfit 
to  die." 

He  raised  himself  upon  his  pillaw«  and 
said  in  a  loud  whisper, 

^  Console  me,  my  deer  sir,  I  need  consok- 
tion ;  mine  is  a  fearful  trial." 

^  Compose  yourself;  excitement  will  only 
•ggniVAte  your  sufiferingfl,  both  mental  and 
booily,  and  you  will  require  much  self-poe* 
session." 

*' Indeed,"  he  cried,  interrupting  me,  ^l 
feel  that  I  require  what  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
command ;  my  thoughts  are  a  torture  to  me." 

"Why]" 

^  Alas !  because  I  have  been  a  wretch ; 
not  a  ra;^  of  virtue  beams  on  the  desert  track 
of  my  lifo,  to  break  the  horrible  etagnatioa 
of  gnil^  which  has  settled  like  a  noxioaa 
exhalation  upon  it." 

^  But  perhaps  year  judgment  is  the  leaoU 
rather  or  the  reaction  of  t^ror  upon  a  reek* 
leas  mind,  suddenly  brought  to  reflection* 
than  of  ealm  and  delihetate  convietien.  €aa 
you  find  no  consolation  in  *  taming  to  thst 
strong  hold*  in  the  sad  hour  of  trial,  where 
Uhe  prisoners  of  hope*  look  for  the  only 
peace  which  can  reach  the  aoaU  and  prepeie 
it  for  the  paradise  of  God  T" 
'  lie  sh«dder«d.  «•  i  att  not  *  t  pnsaner  of 
hqpe,*  but  ofdeepair^    I  have  bo  ^etiQB|( 
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hold*  to  turn  unto.  I  have  lived  an  infidel, 
■nd  how  can  I  die  a  believer?" 

^'  If  that  be  the  case,  you  may  try  your 
hat  chance:  the  eleventh  hour  is  arrived; 
accept  the  hire»  enter  into  the  vineyard,  and 
perform  the  one  hour's  service." 

**  It  would  be  the  roost  foul  hypocrisy :  1 
cannot  serve  Him  in  whom  I  nave  never 
tiusted ;  I  cannot  do  His  work  in  whom  I 
have  never  believed.  I  know  not  what  to 
Chink ; — the  awful  uncertainty  into  which  I 
am  about  to  plunge,  paralyses  every  higher 
impulse  of  my  souT.** 

M  Does  not  the  state  of  feeling^  which  you 
now  express,  satisfy  you,  at  iesst,  that  what 
you  have  disbelieved  may  be  true  ? — and  is 
il  not  the  conviction  of  this  truth  that  now 
80  sorely  saddens  your  departing  hour  ?    Can 

Sm  not  seek  your  Redeemer  as  a  refuge  ? 
e  has  promised  much  to  the  penitent;  but 
without  penitence  there  can  be  no  pardon. 
Does  not  this  appear  your  wisest  conree,  since 
the  contrary  brings  upon  your  mind  a  flood 
of  vague  and  indefinable  horrors,  which, 
however,  are  as  positively  horrors,  as  if  they 
were  hosed  upon  the  most  indubitable  evir 
dence.^* 

**  But  I  cannot  bend  my  stubborn  heart  to 
the  sacrifice.  The  rebel  will  not  yield.  It 
is  corrupt  to  the  very  core.  The  seal  of 
despair  is  upon  it,  and  \wpt  has,  therefore, 
utterly  abandoned  so  polluted  a  sanctuary. 
I  have  lived  an  unbeliever,  and  feel  I  shall 
die  despairing." 

I  remained  with  him  for  several  hours,  but 
could  produce  no  favorable  impression.  He 
Bought  consolation  where  it  was  not  to  be 
found.  Sin  had  imparted  such  a  repelling 
quality  to  his  soul,  that  religion  could  not 
eflfect  an  entrance.  I  visited  him  every  day, 
and  found  that,  in  proportion  as  his  end  ap- 
proached, his  horror  of  dying  increased,  yet 
his  trust  in  t  divine  sustentation  in  the  hour 
of  extremity,  if  possible,  diminished.  Feel- 
ing no  assurance,  no  peace,  he  spoke  of  the 
Deity,  not  only  without  reverence,  but  often 
with  a  bitterness  that  denoted  a  terror  of 
Him,  which  could  not  be  entertained,  save 
with  feelings  of  positive  enmity. 

On  the  sixth  day,  tlie  wounded  roan  pre- 
sented me  with  a  small  packet,  which  he 
said  contained  the  strange  incidents  of  his 
Itfe,  but  begged  that  I^ would  not  break  the 
«tal  until  his  miseries  were  terminated  in  the 
gmve ;  ^  where,**  said  he,  with  a  heavy  sigh, 
**  I  trust  to  lie  down  in  everlasting  uncon- 
scioasneBs;  but  the  awful  *  perhaps,'  that 
often  comes  before  this  trust,  blackens  the 
praepect,  and  if  there  be  a  hell,  gives  me  a 
positive  foretaste  of  iL'* 

From  this  time  he  rapidly  changed  for  the 
worse,  and  I  soon  perceived  that  his  last  hour 
•van  at  bandi    He  waa  a  coostant  pcey  to 


those  appalling  reflections  which  dart  their 
thousand  stings  into  the  disturbed  conscience 
of  an  infide),  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  to 
that  fearful  reckoning,  which,  to  the  best 
among  us  is  a  source  of  aopreheneion,  and 
to  moat  an  object  of  dreaa.  He  daily  de«- 
clined,  and  the  fierce  exacerbationA  of  his 
despair  were  extreme.  He  could  find  no 
consolation  in  the  the  suggestions  of  religion, 
because  having  always  rejected  and  denied 
his  God,  that  God,  m  his  extremity,  denied 
and  rejected  him.  Such  is  the  invariable 
issue  of  infidelity.  He  could  not  pray ;  for 
the  moment  his  lips  uttered  the  words  oC 
either  supplication,  or  of  contrition,  they 
recoiled  upon  his  conscience,  with  the  shock 
of  a  moral  earthquake,  exposing  to  his  keen 
scrutiny  the  nakedness  of  his  heart,  into 
which  no  sublime  emotion,  either  towards 
the  Creator  or  the  creature,  had  ever  entered. 
All  within  was  blight  and  desolation,— a 
canker-worm  was  at  the  core. 

Perceiving  that  reflectkm  only  filled  his 
mind  with  disquieting  apprehensions,  he  en-  ' 
deavored  to  stifle  it,  but  in  vam.  It  poured, 
like  the  pestilential  Mast  of  the  deser^  upon 
his  distempered  soul,  (g»d  quickened  k  with 
the  seeds  of  terror.  Finding  that  be  had  no 
resort  from  its  influence,  he  mused  his  morbid 
spirit  to  a  fierce  defiance,  and  with  a  sullen 
steadiness  of  purpose,  finally  refused  to  listen 
to  me,  when  I  attempted  to  pny  hy  him,  or 
read  any  portion  of  the  Scriplurea  At 
length  I  pressed  him  to  receive  the  sacra- 
ment: he  afi^ted  to  receive  my  proposal 
with  a  smile  of  incredulous  derision;  but  it 
was  a  smile,  however,  that  betokened  rather 
acerbity  of  heart,  than  ooroposure  of  spirit. 

The  awful  moment  of  departure  at  length 
arrived.  I  was  summoned  to  his  bed-eide 
early  in  the  morning.  I  proceeded,  without 
delay,  to  witness  a  scene  which  £  had  for 
some  time  looked  forward  to  with  painful 
anticipation.  The  wretched  man  always 
received  my  visits  kindly,  though  I  could  not 
prevail  upon  him  to  listen  to  the  words  of 
eternal  life.  He  appreciated  my  attentions, 
but  my  exertbns  were  lost  upon  him. 

When  I  reached  his  chamoer,  I  perceived 
a  striking  change.  Pale  and  ghastly,  he 
slowly  rolled  his  evee  towards  me,  then  fixed 
them  with  a  moveless  stare,  upon  the  ceiling. 
The  lids  were  galled  and  red,  the  orbe  within 
them  glassy  and  blood-shot,  as  if  the  night 
had  pused  in  the  most  fearful  pbysicaJ  strug- 
gles; The  broad  forehead  was  pursed  up 
mto  large  wrinkles,  though  his  age  could  not 
much  exceed  forty,  while  tke  cheeks  had 
sunk  upon  the  bone,  the  skin  hanging  upon 
it  on  either  side,  fladd  and  squalid,  at  once 
firom  suffering  and  neglect  For  several 
minutes  the  dying  man  stirred  not  a  muecle 
of  his  countenance,  nor  withdrew  bin  eyes 
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from  the  object  npon  which  he  had  at  first 
fixed  them.  His  mouth  was  open,  showing 
the  brown  tongue,  which  protruded  from 
between  the  relaxed  jaws,  giving  an  expres- 
sion almost  hideous  to  his  countenance.  1 
took  him  by  the  hand, — the  dews  of  death 
were  upon  it.  I  endeavored  to  excite  his 
attention  by  some  words  of  comfort,  though 
his  soul  could  no  longer  be  the  recipient  of 
comfort  My  words,  nevertheless,  seemed 
to  call  him  back  to  consciousness,  for  be 
tamed  his  eyes  upon  me,  and  shuddered. 
Openioff  them  to  the  full  extent,  a  flash  of 
dreedfuT  conviction  for  a  moment  roused  his 
torpid  thoughts,  and  every  feature  was  settled 
in  a  wild  expression  of  horror.  He  abso- 
lutely shrieked  under  the  excess  of  his  men- 
tal agonies.  A  signal  retribution  had  indeed 
Boddenly  overtaken  him.  He  became  sensi- 
ble that  the  hour  of  his  departure  was  at 
hand,  and  was  aghast  under  the  fearful  per- 
suasion. 

"I  am  dying,*'  he  said,  at  length,  almost 
with  a  screech.  **  I  am  going  to  hel  1 — to  hell 
—but,  no!  why  there  1  What  can  a  man 
do  in  forty  years  to  merit  such  a  doom  for 
eternity  1  'And  yet,  I  know  not;  there  may 
be  an  everlasting  retribution; — priests  tell 
us  so.** 

I  made  an  efibrt  to  abate  his  extreme  ex- 
citement, but  it  was  unavailing. 

"Go,  go,"  he  cried;  "torment  me  not 
now : — the  tortures  of  the  damned  cannot 
-go  beyond  what  I  at  this  moment  suffer.  If 
this  be  a  foretaste  of  futurity,— woe !  woe ! 
But  why  should  I  believe  what  I  have  ever 
denied  ?  Leave  me — let  me  die,  if  ac- 
cursed, at  least  untroubled,  save  by  my  own 
thoughts.'* 

His  horror  increased  to  a  nitch  of  intensity 
perfectly  appalling  as  his  end  drew  near.  In 
spite  of  the  i)ertioacity  with  which  he  re- 
jected all  spiritual  consolation,  he  could  not 
still  those  whispers  within,  which  told  a  fear- 
ful tale  of  blighted  prospects  and  frightful 
apprehensions  He  nad  at  length  become 
sensible  that  to  die,  was  to  be  cut  off  at  once 
fVom  every  enjoyment  and  from  every  hope. 
The  lashings  of^his  conscience  were  terrible. 
Remorse  stung  him  to  the  soul,  while  his 
emaciated  body  writhed  under  the  stem  visi- 
tation. He  had  no  pause  from  torment — ^no 
interval  of  peace ; — the  lava  flood  of  that 
moral  volcano  which  had  at  length  broken 
oat  into  fierce  emption  within,  poured  its 
burning  tide  upon  his  desolate  heart,  which 
shrank,  blasted,  under  the  inscrutable  agony ! 

At  times,  during  the  pauses  of  his  fiercer 
paroxysms,  he  would  lay  sullen  and  malig- 
nant, blaspheming  that  God  whom  he  could 
no  longer  hope  to  propitiate,  while  the  scald- 
ing exudations  of  despair  trickled  over  his 
throbbing  templeB.     His  bair  was  matted 


with  perspiration,  which  streamed  from  his 
forehead,  and  trickled  into  the  deeply-woro 
furrows  of  his  withered  cheeks;  and  so  visi* 
bie  and  so  intense  were  the  inwaid  agitations 
which  convulsed  his  bosom,  that  the  nurse, 
accustomed  as  she  was  to  such  scenes^  wiped 
a  tear  from  her  eye,  as  she  gazed  upon  the 
miserable  euflferer.  The  nearer  death  ap- 
proached the  more  acute  were  his  internal 
struggles ;  and  even  in  his  very  silence  there 
wae  a  something  more  dreadful  than  the 
tongue  either  dared  or  could  avow. 

£very  now  and  then  he  gazed  with  strained 
and  glowing  eyeballs  round  his  apartment, 
until  his  diseased  imagination  raised  mon- 
strous phantoms,  which  mrieked  and  gibbered 
before  hie  distempered  fancy,  caresaing  him, 
and  welcoming  him  to  their  infernal  abodes. 
Upon  the  bright  speculum  of  his  memorjTf 
scenes  of  past  gilt  were  reflected  with  vivid 
fidelity ;  and,  overpowered  by  these  frightful 
visitations,  he  sank,  at  length,  into  a  state  of 
morbid  horror.  His  eyes  were  continually 
wandering,  as  if  in  pursuit  of  some  sinister 
object,  and  he  constantly  shuddered,  with 
strong  convulsive  emotion,  at  the  spectres 
which  his  appalled  imagination  continued  to 
conjure  up. 

Idid  everv  thing  to  alleviate  the  mental 

Sangs,  which,  like  a  nightmare,  overlaid  bit 
eparted  soul,  and  besought  him  with  earn- 
estness to  receive  the  last  consolations  of  re- 
ligion. In  vain;  he  would  not  listen,  but 
repelled  me  with  an  angry  scowl. 

"Would  you  have  me  die  a  hypocrite  t" 
he  cried,  with  an  energy  which  almost  made 
me  start  "  No,  let  it  not  be  said  that  I  lent 
myself  to  a  mockery  which  I  despise." 

"  Bat,'*  said  f ,  still  loth  to  let  him  expire  in 
such  a  state  of  spiritual  bereavement,  if  but 
one  spark  of  faith  could  be  kindled  in  bis 
soul — "  why  should  you  think  that  a  mocke^ 
which  is  the  consolatk>n  of  mil  lions  1  Is  it 
likely  that  the  individual  should  be  right  in 
adopting  a  creed  from  which  he  derives  no 
consolation,  and  that  the  million  should  be 
wrong  in  embracing  a  faith  that  imparts  to 
them  at  least  a  relative  happiness  here,  with 
the  hopes  of  eternal  and  perfect  happiness 
hereafter?  Does  not  the  utter  uncertainty 
in  which  your  principles  of  belief  end,  Uir\j 
lead  to  the  inference,  that  they  are  uneoundt 
They  supplv  no  gii^unds  of  confidence.  Ia 
your  mind  all  is  uncertainty,  and  doubt,  and 
gloom.  On  the  other  hand,  the  faith  of  the 
Christian  believer  brings  him  peace  at  the 
last  He  has  no  misgivings.  He  feels  cer- 
tain of  a  blessed  immortality,  and  dies  with 
the  conviction  of  being  exalted  to  communion 
with  his  God.  Weigh  then  these  two  fiieli 
together,  and  see  oo  which  side  the  balance 
of  advantage  inclines." 
•fit  is  loo  late  now,"  he  replied,  moun- 
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ivlly ;  **  and  if  there  be  a  future  retribntion, 
I  most  be  one  of  the  doomed.'* 

He  gasped — but  when  I  besougfht  him  to 
pray,  he  answered  with  a  vehement  acerbity 
of  tone  and  gesture,^ 

**  Pray  I  cannot.  I  may  mock  the  Omni- 
potent, but  am  unable  to  prostrate  my  sub- 
born  spirit;  the  taint  of  guilt  has  pervaded 
too  deeply.  You  have  the  written  record  of 
my  past  life,  and  you  will  there  read  when 
these  bones  are  mouldering  under  the  sod, 
what  a  fruitless  life  mine  has  been — ^how 
Btained  with  the  dark  hues  of  guilt'^ 

**  But  a  prayer  for  mercy  at  Heaven's 
throne  may  not,  even  now,  be  fruitless." 

**  From  me,  it  would  be  worse  than  bias* 
phemy.  My  lips  may  utter  the  accents  of 
supplication ;  but  the  aspirations  of  my  soul 
can  never  ^o  up  for  a  memorial  to  Heaven. 
I  have  no  hope.  I  have  lived  without  €rod 
in  time,  and  must,  therefore,  live  without 
him  in  eternity.  What  then  have  I  to  do 
with  prayer?'* 

He  again  gasped  for  breath,  and  his  whole 
fhime  became,  for  a  moment,  convulsed. 
There  vras  a  strange  and  almost  supernatural 
glare  in  his  eye,  which  indicated  in  charac- 
ters not  to  be  misunderstood,  the  violence  of 
his  mental  conflict  The  rattles  were  alrea- 
dy heard  in  his  throat ;  a  clammy  dew  suf- 
fnsed  his  forehead ;  his  lips  became  blanched ; 
and  it  was  evident  that  his  last  hour  was 
coirfe.  Death  Ftood  over  him,  like  an  enemy 
and  avenger,  frowning  in  the  grim  severity 
of  his  conquest  The  wretched  man  quailea 
beneath  the  stroke,  as  if  he  had  been  smitten 
with  the  arm  of  a  demon.  He  stared  wildly 
around  him.  The  phlegm  bubbled  faintly 
between  his  lips,  and  his  teeth  were  set. 
The  paroxysm  subsided,  and  he  rallied  for  a 
short  interval. 

**  What  a  moment !"  he  exclaimed,  shud- 
dering; *<how  the  fiends  tear  my  polluted 
soul  from  the  corrupt  body,  which  it  must  so 
phortly  quit!  God,  is  there  no  mercy  for 
me?" 

*«  Repentance  may  still  come,"  said  I, 
grasping  his  hand. 

"  To  me  never — contrition  is  beyond  my 
power.  Do  not  mock  me.  Cheat  me  not 
with  the  illusions  of  hope ;  they  must  soon 
vanish  into  horrible  realities.  I  may  be 
sorry  for  the  past,  because  of  my  alarms  for 
the  future;  but  repent  I  cannot  My  stub* 
born  soul  is  too  stiffly  clogged  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  corruption,  to  be  melted  down  into  a 
holy  and  available  penitence." 

His  breath  now  came  from  him  in  quick 
convulsive  sobs ;  the  phlegm  rattled  still  more 
audibly  in  his  throat,  so  as  to  render  his  arti-. 
eolation  thick  and  indistinct 

"  If  there  were  hope  for  me,"  he  continued, 
**  my  heart  woold  not  now  be  on  the  rack  of 


despair.  The  writhings  of  a  distempered 
and  condemned  spirit  clearly  indicate  my 
doom." 

*^  The  robber  on  the  cross  was  pardoned," 
1  observed,  as  he  paused  to  breathe. 

*'  But  I  am  more  than  a  robber."  he  cried, 
with  a  fierce  hysterical  laugh;  for  a  long 
term  of  years  I  have  been  familiar  only  with 
crime.  I  am  not — I  cannot  be  fit  for  the 
purity  of  heaven,  if  there  be  such  a  place  for 
the  eternal  community  of  saints.  1  here's  a 
hell  burning  within  me,  which  gives  me  a 
terrible  earnest  of  what  may  be  the  condition 
of  my  futurity.  My  brain's  on  fire — my  heart 
is  ice — the  grasp  of  death  is  on  me — the 
howlinfir  of  the  damned  now  bursts  upon  my 
startled  ear.  I  hear  their  shrieks! — I  hear 
their  shrieks! — away — away — Satan  will 
have  his  own.  There !  there !  he  comes ! 
Raise  me^save  me — tear  me  from  him !  I 
am  already  in  his  grasp  !-*ah ! — hah !— ^rush ! 
rescue — ^rescue  me !  Now  he  smothers — he 
stranerles  me^-he  gripes  me  hard !— hard- 
hard !- 1— I— I—" 

Here  bis  voice  sank  into  an  almost  inau- 
dible whisper,  and  he  fell  back,  exhausted, 
upon  his  bed.  His  glazed  and  ray  less  eves 
turned  inward  with  an  expresaion  of  paralys- 
ing horror.  He  straggled  for  breathy — it 
came  not ;— his  teeth  gnashed ;  be  clenched 
his  hands  in  agony ;  and,  with  a  strong  con- 
vulsive shudder,  expired !  I  have  never  wit* 
nessed  so  awful  a  death. 

On  the  evening  after  the  body  of  the  un- 
fortunate man  was  committed  to  the  grave,  I 
broke  the  seal  of  the  packet  which  he  had 
consigned  to  my  trust,  and  read  as  follows  :— 

**  From  my  very  infency,  mine  has  been  a 
life  of  trouble.  At  the  tender  age  of  two 
years,  I  was  left  an  orphan,  under  the  guar* 
diansbip  of  an  uncle,  the  most  unfeeling  and 
unamiable  of  men.  He  was  one  of  those 
selfish  beings  who  live  but  for  themselves; 
and,  as  the  charge  of  an  inftnt  soon  became 
troublesome  to  him,  he  consigned  mo  to  the 
trust  of  a  woman  who  had  onee  been  his 
house-keeper.  This  person  reared  me  until 
I  became  of  an  age  to  go  to  school,  when  I 
was  sent  to  a  cheap  seminary,  where  they 
received  little  money  for  teaching  nothing ; 
but  my  uncle  was  satisfied,  so  long  as  I  was 
not  in  the  way  to  molest  him.  Being  natn* 
rally  quick,  I  soon  acquired  all  that  was 
taught  at  this  preliminary  academy;  and  it 
was  here  that  1  began  to  practise  those  arts 
which  have  been  the  very  bane  of  my  after 
existence. 

"  It  was  customary  to  allow  each  boy  a 
small  sum  every  week,  for  pocket-money 
but  this  indulgence  my  uncle  denied  me 
nor  did  he  ever  give  me  a  single  sixpence 
when  I  returned  to  school  after  the  several 
vacationSi    This  privation  first  tempted  me 
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into  the  path  of  error.  Fioding  that  I  was 
tlie  only  boy  in  the  school  debarred  from  a 
gratification  to  which  I  thought  myself  as 
much  entitled  as  my  young  companions,  I 
determined,  if  poAsible,  to  be  upon  an  equali- 
ty with  them.  Twice  in  the  week  a  person 
was  allowed  to  come  within  the  walls  that 
enclosed  our  play-gnjund,  with  fruits  and 
pastry;  and  from  this  man,  when  opportunity 
offered,  i  occasionally  filched  a  tart,  apples, 
pears,  or  plums,  as  it  might  happen;  and 
being  fortunate,  or  rather  unfbrtun%te  enou  jrh, 
as  it  proved  in  the  issue,  to  escape  detection, 
1  commenced  pilfering  from  the  boys  their 
weekly  allowance,  and  thus,  very  soon  be- 
came the  richest  of  the  juvenile  community. 

^The  habits  of  early  life  generally  decide 
the  aspect  of  our  future  ^ears.  My  success 
in  these  juvenile  peculations  emboldened  me 
to  attempt  greater  things ;  and  i  soon  robbed 
the  master  of  several  pounds,  for  which  I  was 
severely  flogged,  and  dismissed  from  the 
school.  My  uncle  was  so  exasperated  at 
my  baseness,  that  he  would,  not  receive  me 
within  his  doors,  but  placed  me  in  the  house 
of  the  same  woman  who  had  nursed  me, 
where  I  quickly  threw  off  all  restraint,  and 
young  as  I  was,  soon  became  a  confirmed 
swindler.  I  confined  myself  at  first  to  such 
]ietty  matters  in  this  way,  that  where  detec- 
tion followed  I  usually  escaped  punishment 

<*  1  was  now  fifteen,  when  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  marker  of  a  biiliard-table, 
who  initiated  me  into  the  mysteries  of  that 
noble  game,  and  before  1  was  seventeen,  I 
was  second  only  to  himself  in  skill.  None 
of  the  players  who  frequented  the  table  were 
at  all  a  match  for  me ;  and  I  contrived  occa- 
sionally to  win  considerable  sums,  which 
were  no  sooner  obtained,  than  dissipated  in 
licentious  and  vulgar  pleasures.  The  more 
I  gained,  the  more  I  squandered.  1  knew 
my  father  had  left  me  a  confortable  inoome, 
which  I  expected  to  enjoy  so  soon  as  I  should 
attain  my  one-and-twentieth  year;  but  it 
was  so  entirely  under  the  control  of  my 
guardian,  for  the  present,  that  I  could  not 
obtain  a  sixpence  of  it  He  had  altojrether 
abandoned  me ;  and,  as  T  had  not  received  a 
&rthing  from  him,  neither  had  any  sums 
been  disbursed  since  my  fifteenth  year,  the 
accumulating  interest  of  five  years,  as  I 
calculated,  would,  of  course,  be  axkled  to  the 
principal 

^*  About  this  time  I  forged  my  uncle's 
signature  to  a  draught,  and  being  detected, 
he  stipulated  that  if  I  would  immediately  go 
to  sea,  he  would  forbear  to  prosecute;  to 
which  alternative,  though  anything  butagree- 
able  to  a  youth  of  my  restless  turn  of  mind, 
1  readily  assented,  glad  to  get  out  of  a  se- 
rious scrape  upon  such  easy  terms.  J  after- 
woids  discovered  that  this  leniency  on  his 


part  was  no  act  of  mercy,  for  be  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  got  me  hanged,— but  wa» 
apprehensive,  that  if  he  gave  too  ^reat  pQl>- 
licity  to  Qw  knavery,  it  would  brmg  before 
the  eye  of'^the  world  his  own  neglect  of  me, 
and  other  mote  weighty  matters,  whidi  he 
was  anxious  to  conceal.  Heartily  as  I  des- 
pised him,  I  never  suspected  him  to  be  the 
villain  he  subsequently  proved. 

"The  vessel  on  board  which  I  was  put,, 
was  a  merchantman ;  the  crew  consisting  of 
four  men  and  a  stout  lad,  about  mv  own  age. 
I  did  not  at  all  like  the  novelty  of^my  situa- 
tion. Though  I  had  long  been  in  the  habit 
of  associating  with  knaves  and  sharper^,  1 
had  chosen  mv  companions  from  such  as  were 
not  positively  low.  The  habits  of  my  present 
companions  were,  beyond  expression,  odious 
to  me.  Being  the  youngest,  I  was  at  the 
beck  and  call  of  ^ich  of  th^m ;  and  if  I 
failed  to  do  their  biddine;  with  prompt  alac- 
rity, a  kick  or  a  cuff  was  the  invariable 
reminder  of  my  tardiness.  The  work,  more- 
over, which  I  was  obliged  to  perform,  was 
menial  in  the  extreme.  My  soul  sickened 
at  being  obliged  to  scrub  the  cabin-floor, 
wash  foul  linen,  clean  pots  and  kettles,  with 
sundry  other  occu{)ationB  equally  onintellec- 
tual,  and  some  positively  disgusting. 

**  The  skipper  of  the  vessel  was  a  surly 
brute,  who,  knowing  I  had  been  sent  to  sea 
to  save  me  fW)m  hanging,  took  it  into  his 
stupid  head,  that  a  rop^s  end  was  the  nk»t 
salutary  discipline  he  could  employ  to  'bring 
me  about,'  as  he  said ;  and  in  accordance 
with  this  sage  ccmclusion,  he  generally  visited 
my  shoulders  once  a  day,  until  they  exhibited 
the  most  striking  hues  of  the  rainbow.  In- 
stead of  taming  me,  this  only  served  to  make 
me  more  doeged  and  troublesome.  Having 
more  wit  than  the  whole  of  the  ship's  crew 
put  together,  which  I  mi^ht  fairly  say,  with- 
out calling  my  nmdesty  mto  question,  f  con- 
tinually thwarted,  and  so  perplexed  them, 
that  they  thought  it,  at  length,  the  wiser 
policy  to  use  me  kindly.  The  skipper  found 
mv  advice  useful,  and  the  other  men  eventu- 
al Ij^  followed  his  example,  in  treating  me 
civilly ;  but  the  boy  and  I  were  ccxitinually 
quarrelling.  He  was  a  dull,  stupid  tyrant, 
everlastingly  trying  to  impose  up«Hi  roe  some 
labor,  which,  at  his  bidding,  I  always  refiased 
to  perform;  and  he,  at  length,  fixed  my 
hatred  so  unalienably,  that  I  could  not  look 
at  him  without  loathing. 

'*  One  morning  having  ordered  roe  to  do 
some  druflgpry,  which  I  refused,  he  immedi- 
ately struck  me.  This  was  too  much  for 
endurance,  and  I  returned  the  blow  with  my 
whole  force,  striking  him  between  the  eyes, 
and  cast  him  on  his  back  upon  the  deck. 
He  rose  with  the  fury  of  a  gored  bull,  and 
we  had  a  contest  for  some  minute^  ;  bat  ha 
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•operior  streng^  and  hardihood  soon  pre- 
vailed, and  I  was  dreadfully  beaten.  This 
increased  my  detestation,  and  I  felt  a  fiend- 
ish spirit  of  reven^,  which  I  could  not 
eonirol,  over-mastenns*  every  better  senti- 
ment of  humanity.  His  easy  victory  only 
fnade  my  enemy  the  more  msolent,  and 
diencefbrward  f  never  received  a  command 
fh>m  him  unaccompanied  either  by  a  fabw  or 
a  malediction,  which  kept  up  the  perpetual 
rankling  within  me;  and  I  detf^rmined,  at 
whatever  cost,  to  release  myself  from  the 
tyranny  of  this  odious  bully.  To  do  so, 
however,  required  all  the  caution  with  which 
I  was  fiirnished,  and  knew  well  how  to 
employ.  As  his  insolence  increased  with 
mj  submission,  for  I  now  ceased  to  resisit  hi^ 
will,  the  skipper  interfered  in  my  behalf, 
which  producea  some  relaxation  in  the  op- 
pression of  my  tormentor. 

"In  order  to  produce  a  reaction  in  my 
flivor,  I  applied  myself  to  gain  the  good-will 
of  the  skipper  and  his  companions,  and  to 
turn  their  former  ill-will  from  myself  to  the 
youth  whom  I  so  cordially  hated.  As  he 
was  of  a  stubborn,  unaccommodating  temper, 
I  soon  succeeded  in  doing  thif> :  the  conse- 
quence wa?,  that  he  frequently  obtained  a 
portion  of  the  stripes  with  which  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  visitmg  me.  This  rendered  his 
dislike  of  me  the  more  inveterate,  and  when- 
ever he  found  me  alone,  he  always  took  the 
opportunity  of  trying  the  hardness  of  his 
knuckles  upon  my  head.  Though  I  often 
saw  him  severely  punished,  my  revenge  was 
not  satisfied,  and  my  resolution  to  accomplish 
it  was  never  for  a  moment  from  my  mind. 
It  formed  the  subject  of  my  dreams  by  night, 
and  of  my  thoughts  by  day ;  and  so  entirely 
did  it  absorb  mo,  that  1  grew  absent,  and 
occasionally  provoked  th^  application  of  the 
ropers  end  from  the  skipper,  for  what  he  con- 
sidered my  inattention.  This  I  now  bore 
without  grieving,  because,  upon  the  whole, 
bis  conduct  towards  me  had  greatly  improved, 
and  his  severity  towards  the  object  of  my 
aversion  had  as  greatly  increased.  Moreover, 
the  hopes  of  accomplishing  my  vengeance, 
which  I  had  persuaded  myself  was  perfectly 
justifiable,  so  engnwsed  my  soul,  that  I  bad 
no  room  for  repining,  and  the  quiescent  man- 
ner in  which  I  bore  the  punishment  occasion- 
ally inflicted  npon  me,  was  interpreted  In  my 
&vor,  as  arising  from  a  feeling  of  laudable 
submission. 

"  It  was  the  habit  of  my  tormentor,  when- 
ever he  went  aloft,  to  slide  down  npon  deck 
on  one  of  the  ropes.  I  had  observed  this, 
and  at  length  resolved  to  make  it  the  means 
of  ac^complishing  my  long-cherished  purpose 
of  retribution.  One  morning,  having  occa- 
sion to  do  something  at  the  mast-head,  I  took 
eare  to  loosen  the  rope  before  I  descended, 


thus  giving  myself  a  chance  of  e^cting  my 
object,  without  the  possibility  of  detection. 
In  the  course  of  that  morning  the  youth 
ascended  the  rigging.  1  trembled  with  anx- 
iety. As  I  had  anticipated,  in  order  to 
accomplish  a  quicker  descent,  he  seized,  as 
nsual,  the  now  loosened  Tppe,  and  casting  his 
whole  weight  upon  iU  fell  headlong  on  the 
deck.  Hie  skull  was  so  dreadfully  fractured, 
that  he  almost  instantly  died.  My  vengeance 
was  complete,  and  I  looked  on  the  corpse  of 
my  enemy  with  an  emotion  of  inward  tri- 
umph. Not  the  slightest  suspicion  attached 
to  me.  The  body  was  sown  up  in  a  ham- 
mock, and  cast  into  the  sea,  without  a  single 
aspiration  to  Heaven  for  the  repose  of  a 
departed  soul. 

'•  Two  days  after  thi?,  we  anchored  at  the 
island  of  St.  MichaePs,  one  of  the  Azores, 
where  we  took  in  a  cargo  of  oranges,  with 
which  we  returned  homeward.  Cold  and 
deliberate  as  had  been  the  murder,  it  did  not 
tor  a  moment  discompose  my  thoughts.  I 
looked  npon  it  as  an  act  of  instifiable  homi- 
cide, and  therefore  savagely  triumphed  at 
what  I  had  done.  The  deed  has  not  passed 
beyond  the  sanctuary  of  my  own  bosom ;— I 
reveal  it  for  the  first  time ;  and  never,  untH 
now,  has  it  produced  a  single  pang  of  re- 
morse. But  death  reckons  sternly  with  us, 
and  as  memory  recalls  this  black  act  of  my 
existence,  my  brain  turns,  and  my  conscience 
is  stnng  at  the  bitter  recollection.  It  at  this 
moment  smites  my  soul  with  a  severity  that 
seems  to  blast  it  The  thought  of  being  a 
murderer  never  really  agonized  me  until 
now.  The  bed  of  death  is  the  place  where 
conscience  is  loudest,  and  where  remorse  is 
keenest 

'^  No  sooner  had  we  landed  at  Liverpool, 
than  I  ran  away  from  the  ship,  and  proceeded 
to  Birmingham,  not  with  any  specific  object, 
but  rather  because  caprice  led  me  thitner. 
I  was  without  a  friend  in  the  world ;  my 
clothes  were  of  the  meanest,  and  I  was  ut- 
terly penny  less.  As  it  happened  to  be  the 
Autumn,  I  fed  upon  turnips,  and  other  escu- 
lents which  the  fields  supplied,  and  the  starry 
sky  was  the  canopy  under  which  I  slept  I 
occasionally  begged ;  but  the  pittance  I 
obtained  in  this  way  was  small,  as  I  avoided 
resorting  to  this  alternative  in  the  towns 
through  which  I  passed,  lest  I  should  be 
taken  up  as  a  vagrant,  and  forced  to  give 
some  account  of  mypeU,  which  might  lead  to 
my  detection,  and  cause  mc  to  be  sent  to  my 
uncle, — an  issue  I  by  no  moans  desirea. 
The  few  pence  with  which  casual  charity 
supplied  me,  on  the  road,  I  carefully  hoarded ; 
and  thus,  on  my  arrival  at  BirminsrfMm,  found 
myself  in  possession  of  six  nhillingf  and  six- 
pence. This,  indeed,  was  but  a  scanty  store, 
yet  1  trusted  to  my  wits  soon  to  increase  it. 
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**  The  day  after  my  arrival  at  this  populous 
town,  I  stationed  myself  at  what  appeared  to 
me  a  promising  spot,  in  the  principal  street, 
where  I  swept  a  passage  for  the  more  con- 
venient transit  of  passengers,  and  by  the 
adroitness  of  my  importunity,  soon  contrived 
to  accumulate  a  tolerably  good  living.  At 
night  1  repaired  to 'a  sort  of  receptacle  for 
the  deistitute,  where  very  good  food,  and  very 
poor  Iodizing,  were  to  be  had,  upon  extremely 
reasonable  cerma  Here  I  met  with  the  most 
profligate  of  wretches,  and  soon  added  to  my 
stock  of  knowledge  in  the  art  of  overreaching 
the  unwary.  I  gambled,  though  in  a  small 
way,  with  success ;  but  all  the  money  thus 
obtained  was  spent  as  soon  as  acquired ;  and 
I  never  rose  to  take  my  station  at  the  crossing 
which  I  daily  swept,  but  as  a  needy  man. 
My  manners  were  always  recrpectful,  and  I 
was  so  constantly  at  my  post,  that  many 
persons,  living  in  the  street,  a^er  a  while, 
took  notice  of  me,  and  gave  me  a  something 
daily. 

'*An  old  gentleman  lived  near  the  spot 
where  I  every  morning  stationed  myself. 
Having  heard  that  he  was  a  very  wealthy 
man,  and  as  kind-hearted  as  he  was  rich,  1 
always  made  a  point  of  sweeping  the  pave- 
ment before  his  door ;  for  which  gratuitous 
service,  every  Saturday  night,  he  sent  me 
half-a-crown. 

^*It  happened  one  day  that  a  passenger 
assailed  me  with  gross  abuse,  because  I  held 
out  my  hand  for  a  gratuity,  as  he  crossed  the 
street  I  expostulated.;  he  became  vehe- 
ment, and  a  crowd  soon  collected,  i  parried 
his  abuse  with  quiet  sarcasm,  at  which  I  had 
always  been  ready,  and  this  provoking  the 
laughter  of  the  crowd  against  him,  only 
excited  his  anger  to  greater  paroxysms. 
After  threatening  personal  violence,  which  I 
derided  with  keen,  but  calm  irony,  he  gave 
up  the  altercation,  and  quitted  the  spot,  amid 
the  hootings  of  the  multitude. 

"  It  chanced  that  amonF  the  latter  was  a 
person  connected  with  the  Birmingham  thea- 
tre, who,  being  struck  with  my  smartness,  in 
the  late  war  of  words,  accosted  me  with 
great  civility,  and  asked  me  if  I  should  not 
Uke  to  exchange  my  condition  for  something 
more  suitable  to  the  evident  superiority  of 
my  mind.  As  this  was  a  thing  to  which  I 
could  have  no  possible  objection,  I  briefly 
told  him  that  I  was  the  victim  of  circum- 
stances, and  expressed  my  willingness  to 
engage  immediately  in  any  respectable  em- 
ployment for  which  I  might  be  considered 
suited.  He  appointed  me  to  meet  him  next 
day  at  the  theatre,  where,  afler  a  few  pre- 
liminary questions,  I  was  engaged  as  one  of 
the  scene-shifters,  and  to  do  any  contingent 
offices  that  the  interests  of  the  estitblishment 
might  require.    This  was  what  I  liked  of  all 


things.  There  was  novelty,— there  was  ex- 
citement in  it  My  ambition  was  roused* 
I  longed  to  appear  upon  the  boards ;  and  this 
longing  made  me  exceedingly  attentive  to 
my  duties,  which  were  sufficiently  bard,  and 
not  over  well  paid. 

*'  Shortly  after  my  installment,  I  became 
an  oracle  among  the  scene-shifters,  candle- 
snuflerp,  thunder-makers,  and  other  ander« 
strappers,  and  in  due  time  was  preferred  to 
the  enviable  distinction  of  wearing  a  livery, 
and  of  removing  tables  and  chairs  from  the 
stage,  in  sight  of  the  audience.  From  this  I 
was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  playing  wild 
beasts,  in  pantomimes.  My  last  exhibition 
in  that  way  was  a  dancing-bear,  which  was 
considered  so  creditable  a  performance,  and 
elicited  such  applause  from  a  crowded  house, 
that  I  was  thenceforward  looked  upon  as  tlie 
Roecius  of  dumb  animals.  My  next  step 
was  to  the  personation  of  footmen,  bumbail- 
iffs,  and  similar  indispensable  accessories  to 
modem  comedy  and  farce. 

**  Within  the  year  after  my  association 
with  the  dramatic  compaiiy  at  Birmingham, 
I  became  one  of  the  greatest  public  favorites 
among  them,  and  before  the  expiration  of 
another  year,  I  took  the  chief  comic  parts. 
My  reputation  rose  rapidly.  I  had  a  hand- 
some countenance,  and  a  well-proportioned 
figure,  which  were  of  great  advantage  to  me 
in  all  parts  where  person  and  figure  were  of 
importance.  I  received  sundry  letters,  con- 
taining declarations  of  love,  from  romantic 
young  ladies,  who  perceived  not  the  quondam 
sweeper  in  the  favorite  actor,  but  were  struck 
with  the  mere  adventitious  beauties  of  form 
and  lineament,  in  a  man  of  whom  they  knew 
nothing,  except  that  he  was  universally  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  great  acquisition  to  the  Bir- 
mingham stage. 

**  From  playing  parts  in  dramap,  I  began 
to  write  them ;  and  one  of  my  productions 
in  this  way  met  witli  such  signal  success,  that 
I  seriously  looked  forward  to  being  eventually 
immortalized.  Having  been  so  fortunate  in 
dramatic  composition,  I  tried  my  band  at  a 
tragedy :  this,  however,  entirely  failed,  which 
somewhat  damped  my  ardor.  All  my  little 
farces  and  melo-dramas  were  snccesstul,  and 
I  was,  at  length,  raised  into  provincial  celeb- 
rity, not  only  as  an  actor,  but  likewise  as  a 
dramatic  writer.  My  society  was  soon 
courted.  I  became  a  sort  of  lion;  and 
scarcely  a  day  passed  in  which  I  did  not 
receive  an  invitation  to  the  bouse  of  some 
opulent  family. 

*^  Although  the  tide  of  success  continued 
to  flow  onward,  my  early  habits  had  been 
too  indelibly  fixed  to  be  readily  eradicated. 
I  obtained  a  respectable  income,— neverthe- 
less, I  was  seldom  possessed  of  a  shilling^^ 
I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  gambling  ^ 
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and,  tbouffh  my  extnordinary  Bkill,  combiDed 
with  mjr  lax  notions  of  honor,  rendered  roe 
almoet  invariably  succeseful,  yet  the  habit 
of  spending  was  so  inveterate,  that  I  never 
kept  a  ^inea  in  my  pocket  tor  two*  hours 
together.  Upoi  the  whole,  however,  my 
life  was  a  hapH  one,  if  there  is  really  any 
happiness  in  mere  animal  enjoyment  I  was 
flattered  and  caressed,  and,  being  under  age, 
I  had  the  prospect  of  rising  to  still  greater 
distinction. 

**For  the  first  time,  f  was  allowed  to  take 
a  benefit:  it  was  a  bam^r,  and  the  next 
mominsf  I  fbnnd  myself  in  possession  of  a 
clear  fifty  pounds  sterling.  I  gave  a  brilliant 
dinner  to  the  company,  by  way  of  signalizing 
my  success,  and  by  the  time  I  went  to  bed 
was  as  penniless  as  before  I  took  my  benefit. 
It  was  the  means,  however,  of  advancing  my 
fortune  unexp(*ctedly.  The  wealthy  mer- 
chant, before  whose  door  I  uaed  to  sweep, 
and  who  had  kindly  sent  me  half-e-crown 
every  Saturday  night,  took  two  boxes  on  the 
evening  of  my  professional  speculation,  for 
which  he  liberally  gave  me  a  cheque  on  his 
banker  for  twelve  guineaa  On  the  follow- 
ing day  he  called  upon  me,  to  express  the 
delight  he  had  received  at  my  acting.  He 
was  accompanied  by  a  niece,  the  daughter 
of  an  only  brother,  who  had  left  her  an 
orphan  at  the  tender  age  of  eleven  years. 
She  was  a  pretty,  innocent-lookinsr  creature, 
with  that  uoFophisticated  simplicity  of  char- 
acter which  is  so  much  more  attractive  than 
the  mere  passive  beauty  of  form  and  feature. 

**  To  my  surprise,  the  old  miin  asked  me  to 
make  his  house  my  home.  He  had  taken  an 
unaccountable  liking  to  me,  and,  as  it  after- 
wards appeared,  f  had  made  a  signal  impres- 
sion upon  the  heart  of  his  niece.  He  had 
watched  my  rising  reputation,  he  said,  and 
could  not  but  feel  respect  for  a  man  who  had 
elevated  himself,  by  the  force  of  intellect, 
from  one  of  the  lowest  stations  in  society,  to 
a  state  of  high  dignity ;  for,  accordinsr  to  his 
idea,  nothin?  could  be  higher  than  being  in 
possession  of  public  approbation.  The  old 
man  had  always  been  a  great  lover  and  sup- 
porter of  the  drama ;  and  my  talent,  both  as 
a  writer  and  performer,  had  secured  his 
warmest  esteem. 

"  I  was  not  more  agreeably  surprised  than 
flattered  by  the  good  old  gentleman's  pro- 
posal, to  which  I  readily  assented,  and  shortly 
became  an  inmate  of  his  country-house,  a 
splendid  mansion,  about  six  miles  out  of  the 
town.  I  now  found  it  necessary  to  eschew 
the  evil  company  with  whom  I  had  been 
accustomed  to  associate,  thinking  that  it 
would  at  least  be  prudent  to  wear  the  mask 
of  morality  for  a  time,  in  order  to  produce  a 
favorable  impression  upon  the  miod  of  my 


patron,  aJ"  to  the  habitual  quiet  and  sober 
integrity  of  my  moral  behavior. 

**  Afker  six  months,  I  quitted  the  stage, 
and  appeared  to  devote  myself  to  the  domestic 
comfort  of  the  man  who  had  furnished  me 
with  such  a  luxurious  home.  Hesoonde* 
clared  his  intention  of  sending  me  to  Cam- 
bridge, provided  I  wouki  make  up  my  mind 
to  study  for  the  Bar,  a  profession,  he  said,  io 
which  he  was  satisfied  I  should  cut  a  figure. 
The  idea  of  going  to  the  University  was  one 
which  I  had  often  hopelessly  entertained* 
The  prospect  of  its  now  beinsr  realized,  im* 
parted  to  my  heart  a  joy  that  I  cannot  pre* 
tend  to  express.  My  patron  proposed  to 
allow  me  four  hundred  a-year,  and  that  1 
should  draw  upon  biro  for  the  additional 
charge  of  a  private  tutor.  The  thought  of 
being  emancipated  from  the  restraint  under 
which  I  felt  it  prudent  to  live  beneath  my 
patron*s  roof,  gave  such  elasticity  to  my 
spirits^  that  1  could  scarcely  repress  them  in 
his  presence. 

**  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  after  havln|f 
seen  more  of  life's  changes  aad  ehancee 
than  most  men  who  have  arrived  at  the  close 
of  a  long  life,  I  entered  myself  at  ■ 

College,  Cambridge,  and  kept  my  first  tern» 
without  the  occurrence  of  any  event  worth 
reccMTding.  I  soon  became  acquainted  with 
all  the  gay  men,  of  a  certain  class,  at  the 
university,  and  before  the  expiration  of  the 
first  term,  had  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  best  riders  and  best  billiard-piavers 
in  the  county.  About  this  time  I  heard  of 
my  uncle's  death :  he  fell  dead  in  a  fit  of 
intoxication,  without  leaving  behmd  him  a 
sixpence.  The  whole  of  my  property  had 
been  dissipated  by  this  base  guardian. 

**  My  career  at  the  university  was  brilliant, 
but  immoral  to  the  last  degree.  My  natural 
acutenesB  of  understanding  rendered  me  a 
Avorite  at  my  college;  aiul  while  I  stood 
first  at  the  different  examinations,  my  delin- 
quencies were  either  overlooked,  or  only 
noticed  by  an  occasional  reprimand.  1  se- 
duced several  young  men  who  had  large 
allowances  from  their  friends,  to  gamble,  and 
many  were  the  victims  who  oweo  their  final 
ruin  to  a  companionship  with  me.  I  was 
almost  invariably  successful  at  play,  and  for 
two  reasons: — first,  because  I  played  with 
great  dexterity,  and  next,  because  my  con- 
science was  none  of  that  tender  kind  which 
shrinks  from  taking  any  unfair  advantage 
that  may  be  seized,  without  being  perceived 
by  an  adversary.  I  had  no  principles  of 
honor.  Indeed,  as  fiir  as  I  have  perceived, 
honor,  in  the  legitimate  sense  of  the  word, 
is  nowhere  recognised  by  the  habitual  igam- 
bler.  The  moment  a  man  becomes  the  one, 
he  withdraws  himself,  as  by  a  criminal  in- 
stincti  from  the  other.    I  have  witnMMd 
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Bcenee  amid  the  lurid  ailenoe  of  tCoee  hells, 
as  they  are  emphatically  called,  into  which 
tiie  profeaaed  gambler  stalke,  like  a  demon 
to  his  infernal  home,  that  woald  reach  a  heart 
in  the  centre  of  a  sea-girt  rock.  I  have  seen 
the  cool  villain*  with  a  sedate  emile  upon  his 
efflooth,  inflexible  cheek,  over  which  no  ex- 
pression but  that  6f  sordid  avarice  ever 
played,  gaze  on  the  agonies  of  the  frantic 
dreamer,  who  has  embraced  the  mad  alter- 
native of  temporary  gain  or  utter  ruin,  and 
eunk  blasted  and  penniless  upon  the  floor, 
while  the  gibe  of  mockery  rang  in  his  ear 
from  the  heartless  miscreant  who  had  goaded 
him  on  to  beggary,  and  defrauded  him  of  his 
last  shilling. 

*<  1  can  now  feel,  as  the  shadows  of  memory 
Hit  across  my  brain,  like  departed  ghosts  of 
the  past,  what  spectacles  of  misery  have 
been  presented  before  my  eyes,  and  wronght 
oat  by  my  villainy.  Bj  me,  hundreds  have 
been  warped  from  a  high  sense  of  honor,  to 
an  utter  aoandonment  of  all  that  she  upholds 
and  sanctifies.  By  me,  hundreds  have  been 
4iragged  into  the  den  of  pollution,  who  else 
mifflK  have  been  a  credit  to  their  generation, 
and  a  solace,  instead  of  a  degradation,  to 
their  families.  The  consciousness  of  this 
shakes  me,  at  this  moment,  in  spite  of  my< 
aelf;  the  misdeeds  of  my  short,  but  busy  lite, 
busy  only  in  crime,  start  up  like  so  many 
spectres  around  me,  and  give  the  lie  to  that 
infidelity,  behind  the  doubtful  fences  of  which 
I  have  intrenched  my  wavering  and  uncon- 
fiding  belief.  If  I  had  been  the  only  victim 
of  my  own  guilt,— if  i  had  not  withdrawn 
en  many  others  from  the  fair  and  flowery 
paths  of  virtue, — if  I  had  not  depraved  the 
minds  of  hundreds,  who,  but  for  me,  might 
now  be  happy  in  their  innocence,—!  should 
not  be  so  overborne  by  a  fiery  remorse  in 
this  day  of  visitation.  But  I  have  no  time 
fbr  itacn  fruitless  reflections.  The  sad  hour 
of  summons  advances  rapidly ;  I  will,  there- 
lore,  while  the  time  is  yet  before  me,  produce 
the  dark  calender  of  guilt  which  has  marked 
any  eventful  career. 

*' Among  my  choice  companions  at  Gam- 
bridge,  was  a  man  much  of  my  own  charac- 
ter, with  whom  1  was  constantly  associated 
in  acts  of  the  most  abomimible  fhiud.  He 
was  the  younger  son  of  a  wealthy  commoner, 
and  having  spent  a  fortune  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  left  him  by  an  uncle,  his  father 
threatened  to  discard  him  from  his  family  for 
over,  unless  he  kept  terms  at  Cambridge  to 
qualify  him  for  weafiag  a  barrister^s  wig,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  ultimately  able  to 
oover  his  delinquencies  under  the  sanction 
of  a  respectable  profession.  He  was  some 
yeara  older  than  myself,  though  many  younger 
in  experience.  He  was,  in  the  strictest 
iUMe  of  Ibe  worl,  an  iUiterato  man{  but 


possessing  great  acutenes^,  and  such  a  rapid 
and  sure  perception  of  character,  as  to  be 
seldom  mistaken  in  his  opinion  of  men,  after 
a  sho^  intercourse.  He  was  addicted  to 
excesses  of  all  kinds,  and,  except  when  he 
desired  to  have  his  bead  clean  for  ^""^  P"*"' 
pose  of  villainy  at  the  billmrd^  or  hazard 
tables,  never  went  to  bed  but  in  a  state  of 
beastly  intoxication.  1  have  seen  him  drink 
four  bottles  of  wine  after  dinner,  and  repeat 
it  for  six  successive  days;  and  yet  this  man 
was  the  delight  of  every  company  into  which 
he  was  admitted.  He  possessed  an  original 
and  racy  wit.  His  fund  of  anecdote  was 
inexhaustible.  Nothinj^  escaped  bis  observa- 
tion ;  and,  having  a  quick  sense  of  the  ridic- 
ulous, he  gave  an  air  of  smart,  lively  humor 
to  everything  he  told.  The  general  impres* 
sion  of  his  character  was,  that  he  was  the 
best  tempered  creature  in  tbo  world,  while, 
in  truth,  he  happened  to  be  one  of  the  moi^ 
consummate  viliaina.  His  sottish  habita 
were  redeemed,  in  the  eyes  of  the  young 
and  thoughtless  men  whom  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  assembling  around  him,  by  that 
sparkling  vivacity  of  conversation,  for  which 
he  was  distinguished  above  all  the  men  I 
have  ever  known.  This  unpremeditated 
gaiety  of  character  gained  for  him  the  entire 
confidence  of  the  inexperienced  and  unsus- 
pecting, and  he  never  failed  to  take  fearfiil 
advantage  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him. 

*<Such  was  the  man  with  whom  I  was 
allied  in  the  lowest  acts  of  petty  swindling. 
We  used  to  play  with  loaded  dice,  and  so 
successfully  as  perfectly  to  escape  detection. 
Though  so  liberally  provided  with  money  by 
my  patron,  my  habits  of  extravagance  were 
such,  that  my  whole  allowance  was  alwavs 
exhausted  before  the  expiration  of  a  single 
term.  Althou£;h  I  was  as  morally  depraved 
as  a  man  well  could  be,  yet,  as  intoxication 
was  not  among  my  vices,  I  stood  in  much 
better  odour  with  the  master  and  tutors  of 
my  college  than  many  more  deserving  men, 
who  were  addicted  to  this  indulgenca  I 
had,  besides,  the  skill  to  diaguise  ray  delin- 
quencies: thus,  though  I  was  considered  a 
gay  man,  I  was  not  looked  upon  as  a  depraved 
one. 

"  The  only  person  in  the  university  really 
acquainted  with  my  character  was  he  of 
whom  I  have  just  spoken.  There  was  really 
no  cordiality  of  feeling  between  us,  but  we 
were  united  by  a  league  of  mutual  interest, 
which,  externally,  cemented  a  friendship  of 
the  world,  not  of  the  heart.  We  felt  secure 
of  each  other's  secresy,  while  the  bond  which 
we  mutually  held,  could  not  be  broken  with- 
out a  community  of  loss  and  disgrace.  We 
never  had  any  differences,  but  still  we  were 
never  cordial ;  and  when  I  now  calmly  ex- 
amine my  heart  as  to  the  state  of  my  feel- 
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iBgt  towanis  N ,  At  the  time  when  I  was 

associated  with  him  in  so  close  a  bond  of 
alliance,  1  feel  that  hatred,  suppressed,  in- 
deed, bat  not  extinguished,  lurked  within  it 

"  About  this  time,  a  younf  nobleman  came, 
a  freshman,  to  Cambrid^,  with  no  experi- 
ence and  plenty  of  money.  This  embryo 
Peer  we  fixed  upon  as  a  promising  victim. 
We  soon  discovered  that  he  was  an  easy 
youth,  fvll  of  vanity  and  simplicity,  and  one 
that  migrht  be  easily  flattered  into  losing  his 
money,  by  being  assured  that  he  was  a  dex- 
terous player.  We  soon  contrived  to  ease 
this  youngf  noble, — ^though  noble  onlv  in  the 
aristocratic  sense  of  the  word— of  fifteen 
hundred  poimds.  It  happened  that  while  we 
were  employed  in  the  mysteries  of  our  un- 
hallowed confederation  against  the  purse  of 
Uiis  youthful  aristocrat,  a  coldness  took  place 
between  us,  in  consequence  of  N— —  sus- 
pecting that  I  had  weaned  from  him  the 
affection  of  a  young  female,  to  whom  he  was 
paying  his  addresses.  He  had  made  her  an 
oner,  which  she  refused. 

••His rejection  he  chose  to  attribute  to  me, 
becatiBe  the  girl  had  taken  my  arm  instead 
of  his,  one  Sunday  afternoon,  on  o«r  return 
from  church.  In  the  bitterness  of  his  disap- 
pointment, be  accused  me  of  having  created 
in  her  mind  a  prejudice  against  him,  in  order 
to  ingratiate  myself  in  her  favor.  This  did 
not  happen  to  be  the  rase,  though  h*  was, 
perhaps,  justified  in  suspecting  it,  as  he  knew 
me  sufficiently  well  to  be  assured  that  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  do  that  of  which  he 
suspected  me,  if  it  either  suited  my  purpose 
or  my  inclination.  I,  however,  unhesitatingly 
denied  the  accusation,  when  he  charged  me 
with  an  attempt,  as  he  said,  somewhat  ludi- 
crously, against  his  happiness.  He  received 
my  denial  with  an  implred  distrust  of  my 
veracity,  which,  though  I  was  conscious  of 
deserving  it,  nevertheless  aggravated  me 
extremely,  and  many  words  of  mutual  and 
bitter  recrimination  passed  between  us.  We 
parted  in  anger,  but  after  the  ebullition  had 
subsided,  we  met  with  the  appearance,  at 
least,  of  reconciliation. 

•*On  the  following  day  we  were  both  en- 
gaged at  hazard  with  the  young  nobleman 
of  whom  I  have  already  spoken.  After  a 
few  throws  for  trifling  stakes,  and  just  as  I 
had  won  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  to  my 

astonishment,  N exclaimed  in  an  affected 

tone  of  indignation,  that  I  was  playing  with 
loaded  dice.  This  ptodnced  a  vehement 
altercation  between  us,  which  ended  in  his 
exposing  the  deception.  I  was  called  upon  to 
refund  my  winnings,  which  f  declined  doing, 
but  walking  to  the  grate,  threw  the  charged 
dice  into  the  fire. 

•*  A  tremendous  uproar  ensued,  in  which 
N-^  bore  a  conspicuous  part,  calling  me^ 


•harper,  and  povrring  upon  me  every  epithet 
of  malignant  opprobrium.  In  vain  I  recrim- 
inated :  no  one  present  would  believe  that 
the  man  who  had  exposed  me  was  a  sharer 
in  my  baseness.  He  ^as  known  to  be  a 
shrewd  man,  and  my  detection  was  therefore 
attributed  to  his  acuteneas  and  vigilance. 
This  galled  me  beyond  what  I  can  express. 
i  was  mortified  at  being  so  completely  out- 
witted. 

••  Althoogh  1  had  always  known  that  N 

was  an  unprincipled  scoundrel,  I  had  never 
for  a  moment  calculated  that  his  malignity 
would  lead  him  to  the  length  of  betraying 
me,  when  be  was  bo  nearly  interested  in  his 
!  association  with  me.  I  knew  his  love  of 
;  money  to  be  great,  hot  had  to  discover  that 
i  his  love  of  vengeance  was  greater.  I  re- 
tired from  the  scene  of  exposure,  boiling 
with  rage.  It  was  clear  to  me  that  I  could 
no  longer  remain  a  member  of  the  Universi- 
ty, and  therefore  determined  to  anticipate 
my  expulsion,  and  quit  it  on  the  following 
day.  1  had,  however,  an  account  to  settle 
with  the  author  of  my  disgrace,  which  i  re- 
solved should  be  final. 

**  1  was  an  admirable  shot.  I  had  a  brace 
of  Manton*8  pistols,  and  it  was  my  habit  to 
fire  at  a  mark,  for  some  time,  everyday; 
and,  s6  expert  had  I  beeome  by  constant 
practice,  that,  at  a  distance  of  fourteen  yards, 
I  could  pass  a  ball  through  the  section  of  an 
apple,  converting  it  into  a  hollow  circle,  by 
leaving  only  a  narrow  margin  beyond  the 
circumference  of  the  ball. 

••On  this  day  I  continued  my  practice 
much  longer  than  usual,  and  in  the  evening 

sent  a  hostile  message  to  N ,  appointing 

a  meeting  by  sun-rise  theTollowing  morning. 
My  adversaiV,  as  well  as  myself,  was  a  prac- 
tised shot.  This  I  knew,  as  I  had  frequently 
seen  specimens  of  his  skill,  but  had  always 
taken  care  to  keep  my  own  dexterity  a 
secret,  that,  in  case  I  ever  happened  to  be 
engaged  in  a  duel,  the  circumstance  might 
not  tell  against  me,  should  the  result  prove 
fatal  to  my  antagonist.  N— ^,  Conscious  of 
his  ewn  soreness  of  aim^  and  imagining  that 
I  was  without  skill  in  the  use  of  a  pistol, 
readily  accepted  my  challenge)  and  the  place 
of  meeting  was  appointed  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  town.  The  gall  at  this 
moment  overflowed  my  heart,  and  boiled 
like  a  lava  flood  within  me ;  but  I  was  calm, 
— yet  mine  was  the  calm  of  a  stagnant  and 
implacable  malice,  which  nothing  could  either 
move  or  modify.  My  countenance  was  a 
masit,  on  which  a  dusky  smile  undulated  over 
the  features,  that  resembled  the  gloomy  re- 
pose of  the  elements  just  before  the  tempest 
bursts,  and  lashes  them  into  a  fury  that  brings 
along  with  it  disaster,  desolation,  and  death. 

*•  1  never  sfaali  forget  my  feelings  at  thai 
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hoar.  They  had  frequently  been  excited, 
frequently  been  roased  into  fearfal  commo- 
tion, but  never  before  to  such  an  extent 
They  had  prompted  me  to  murder,  which  I 
had  executed  with  cold  and  fiendish  premed- 
itation ;  but  my  aoul  now  laaCed  for  venge> 
ance  with  00  nvage  a  cravia^f,  that  I  felt  ae 
if  1  could  endure  the  rack  without  a  groan, 
could  I  but  see  my  enemy  lifeless  at  my  feet 
My  blood  bounded  throuorh  my  veins  with  an 
impetus  which  almost  maddened  me,  and  so 
painful  was  the  tumuli  within,  that  at  an 
early  hour  of  the  evening  I  threw  myself 
upon  my  bed,  in  order  to  seek  relief  in  the 
fergotfulness  of  sleep;  but  slumber  was  a 
stranger  to  my  senses*  It  mocked  my  wooing, 
and  l  arose  by  daylight  feverish  and  unre- 
freshed. 

*'I  was  bent  upon  inflicting  death.  I 
knew  the  certainty  of  my  aim,  and  resolved 
that  my  antagonist  should  go  to  his  account, 
though  I  might  also  follow  him  to  mine — but 
for  that  I  cared  not.  Accompanied  by  my 
second,  I  walked  to  the  appointed  place  of 
meeting,  with  a  firm  step,  The  fierce  emo- 
tions of  my  bosom  were  kept  down  by  an 
efibrt  of  stubborn  pride,  which  would  not  for 
a  moment  entertain  the  thought  of  appearing 
before  the  man  whom  I  abhorred,  but  with 
an  unruffled  brow,  and  an  air  of  easy  indif- 
ference. 

**  Shortly  afler  we  reached  the  ground, 

N appeared  with  his  second.    His  fiice 

was  flushed ;  but  there  was  an  expression  of 
defiant  scorn,  curling  the  corners  of  his  pale 
lip,  that  stung  me  to  the  soul.  1  observed  in 
his  small  gray  eye  a  gleam  of  anticipated 
triumph.  I  retorted  3iq  glance,  and  my 
cheek  quivered  as  I  said, — 

"  *  Came,  sir,— this  is  not  a  matter  to  waste 
time  upon.  1  thought  I  should  have  found 
you  more  ready.' 

"*Nay,*  said  he,  bitterly,  'you  might 
have  spared  your  insolence,  in  consideration 
of  my  condescending  to  meet  a  common 
sharper, — a  fellow  who  plays  with  loaded 
dice ;  but  he  shall  see  that  I  can  as  readily 
meet  a  knave  and  a  bully,  when  he  insults 
roe,  as  I  can  an  honest  man.' 

<*  *  Scoundrel,'  I  roared—* 

**  Here  our  seconds  interfered,  and  declared 
they  would  leave  the  ffround,  if  we  con- 
tinued the  altercation.  In  a  moment  I  felt 
a  horrid  pause,  as  it  were,  in  the  leaping  of 
my  blood,  and  a  deathly  calm  came  over  my 
tortured  spirit  Every  nerve  was  strung  to 
a  tension  that  precluded  anything  like  a 
tremor.  Ten  paces  were  measur^  and  I 
grasped  the  engine  of  death  with  an  un- 
trembling  clutch  and  a  deadlines  of  purpose 

never  to  be  forgotten.    N confronted 

me  with  the  same  scornful  smile.  The  wild 
thought  shot  through  my  brain,  that  in  a  few 


moments  more  be  would  be  a  Kfeless  thing-* 
a  lump  of  senseless  earth.  I  then  wished, 
for  his  sake,  that  there  might  hereafter  be  a 
hell! 

*'  It  was  agreed,  that  at  the  words '  present 
^fire' — ^given  by  my  second,  we  should  die- 
charge  our  pistols  together.  Intense  ss  had 
been  my  excitement,  I  was  now  as  cool  and 
collected  as  if  I  had  just  risen  from  the  moft 
refreshing  slumber.  My  greedy  e^r  drank 
in  the  signal  with  agonizing  delight,  and,  as 
the  last  word  passed  from  the  lip  of  him  who 
gave  it,  I  discharged  my  engine  of  death. 
The  ball,  true  to  an  unerring  hand,  entered 
the  breast  of  my  antagonist ;  he  sprang  from 
the  ground,  with  a  quick,  sharp  shriek,  and 
fell  upon  his  face.  His  pistol  was  not  dis- 
charged. For  two  or  three  seconds  he  lay, 
while  I  stood  on  the  very  spot  where  I  had 
fired,  gazing  with  demoniacal  satisfaction,  on 
my  fallen  foe.  After  a  short  interval,  he 
rose  upon  his  knee,  and  desired  his  second 
to  lil\  him.  The  gore  bubbled  from  his  lips. 
I  saw,  with  a  smile  of  savage  joy,  that  he 
was  dying.  He  desired  that  the  pistol  might 
be  again  put  into  his  hand.  He  grasped  it 
with  trembling  eagerneea  ^  Leave  me,'  he 
cried,  to  his  second,  who  still  supported  him, 
and,  standing  alone,  he  coolly  raised  the 
instrument  of  destraction,  I  suppose  his 
sight  became  dim,  as  he  directed  it  obliquely. 
He  paused  an  instant  with  his  pistol  raised, 
staggering  rapidly  towards  me.  His  features 
were  convulsed  with  the  deep  concentrated 
purpose  which  ur^fed  him  on.  He  did  not 
pause,  but  continued  his  career,  with  a 
certain  oscillation  of  movement,  that  showed 
the  last  gleam  of  consciousness  to  be  fading 
from  his  brain.  When  he  came  within  my 
reach,  I  dashed  his  arm  upwards ;  the  pistol 
exploded,  and  the  ball  passed  harmlessly  over 
my  head.  Nature  had  made  her  last  effort : 
the  miserable  man  fell  forward,  dead.  Exas- 
perated by  the  desperate  attempt  upon  my 
life,  I  spurned  the  corse,  with  a  loud  and 
savage  curse. 

*M  quitted  the  ground,  entered  a  post- 
chaise,  which  I  had  ordered  to  wait  for  me, 
at  a  village,  about  half-a-mile  from  the  soene 
of  action,  and  proceeded  towards  Birming* 
ham.  As  I  bad  anticipated,  I  was  expelled. 
I  was  tried,  as  is  usual  on  these  occasions  of 
honorable  murder,  and  acquitted.  My  pro- 
tector received  me  kindly,  though  mortified 
at  my  expulsion.  He  believed  my  version 
of  the  matter,  and  looked  upon  me  as  a  much 
abused  young  roan. 

**  For  some  months  after  this  affair,  I  waa 
very  regular  in  my  conduct,  in  order  that  I 
might  not  rouse  the  suspicions  of  my  confid- 
ing and  generous  friend.  He  applauded  my 
sobriety,  and  I  was  satisfied  that  he  knew  not 
how  venomous  a  snake  he  waa  harboring  in 
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his  bcMom.  It  had  lonff  been  evident  to  me 
that  the  niece  of  thii  kind  old  man, — a  pretty, 
tender-hearted  girl,  with  more  beaaty  and 
gentleneaa  of  natare,  than  readinees  of  per- 
ception, or  atrength  of  mindt-^ntertawed 
ibr  me  an  affection  that  could  not  be  mis- 
taken. She  had  a  email  fortune  of  t^e 
thoneand  poanda;  and  there  coald  be  no 
doubt  that  ahe  wooM  ultimately  come  into 
poeaeesion  of  the  wMa  of  her  uncle's  pro- 
perty, as  she  was  the  nearost  relation  he  had 
in  the  world,  and  he  was  greatly  attached  to 
her. 

**The  uncle  was  not  long  in  diseovering 
her  predilection  ibr  me,  which  he  endeavored 
to  prevail  on  her  to  discourage,  as  he  consid- 
ered my  principles  to  be  yet  too  unsettled,  to 
render  an  alliance  with  me,  for  the  present, 
a  prudent  measure.  He,  moreover,  looked 
forward  to  bar  marrying  a  member  of  some 
ikmily  of  distinction ;  for  he  had  often  said, 
that  she  was  fit  to  become  the  wife  of  a  duke. 
It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  her  afiectiona 
were  so  deeply  fixed,  as  to  render  opposition 
to  her  wishes  admeasure  more  than  likely  to 
entail  misery  upon  her  fiiture  life ;  and  he 
did  not  oppose  our  union,  when  he  saw  that 
it  was  the  settled  object  of  both  our  hearts. 
The  fact  is,  that  I  entertained  nothing  hot 
the  most  selfish  leeling  towards  this  gentle 
creature,  who  loved  me  with  a  devoteJness 
which  I  knew  neither  how  to  appreciate,  nof 
how  to  return.  I  was  gratified  by  her  pre- 
terenoe.  I  was  pleased  with  her  beaaty.  I 
was  fiattered,  that  others,  wealthy  and  high- 
born men,  sought  her  hand,  and  were  rejected 
for  my  sake ;  but  i  loved  her  not  with  that 
pure  and  absorbing  afi^tk>n  which  alone  can 
beam  the  light  of  joy  upon  the  domestic 
hearth,  imparting  bloom  and  freahness  to  the 
fair  blossoms  of  hope,  and  mingling  the 
subtle  element  of  happiness  with  every  in- 
spiration imbibed  from  the  great  fountain  of 

"  Mary  — —  knew  me  not;  she  was  too 
unsuspecting  to  discover  the  reptile  which  I 
harbored  within  my  boeom.  The  money  she 
possessed,  and  her  great  expectations,  decided 
me  at  once  to  render  her  miserable,  by  mak- 
ing her  the  wife  of  one  who  knew  not  how 
to  love.  She  little  dreamed  into  what  a 
gulf  of  misery  ahe  was  about  to  precipitate 
herself,  when  she  accepted  my  proffered 
hand,  with  my  declaration,  that  it  was  the 
pledge  of  her  having  won  a  heart  as  sincere 
and  fervent  as  her  own.  Her  uncle,  it  is 
true,  consented  to  our  unbn  with  some  re- 
luctance, yet  he  put  a  cheque  for  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  into  my  hand,  and  gave  me 
his  blessing;  and  on  the  folfowing  morning 
I  led  the  innocent  Mary       '       to  the  alur. 

*^  Almost  from  that  hour  she  was  a  misera- 
ble womsn.    I  took  possession  ofher  money 


for  her  I  cared  little,  and  almost  immediately 
slighted  her.  Poor  Mary  !-*8he  soon  found 
that  the  rose  of  happiness,  which  opened  so 
fairly  before  her,  had  a  worm  at  tbe  root, 
and  was  now  a  withered,  scentless  thing. 
Her  peace  was  already  *  with  the.  things 
o*erpai9t'  She  was  stunned  by  my  unex- 
pected neglect.  She  drooped  in  silence ; 
not  a  murmur  escaped  her  lips, — but  the 
kind  uncle,  my  generous  patron,  saw  the 
warm  glow  of  health  recede  from  her  cheeki 
and  he  upbraided  me  with  my  indifference. 
I  was  too  proud  to  conciliate  where  I  had 
once  given  cause  for  anger ;  yet  I  forbore  to 
exasperate  him,  because  I  knew  that  it  could 
not  benefit  me,  but  might  greatly  roar  my 
interest  I  promised  amendment,  but  grew 
colder  still  My  wife  was  neglected  for  the 
society  of  sharpers  and  demireps.  Still  her 
uncle  knew  not  the  excess  of  my  iniquity. 
As  I  never  treated  her  with  positive  harsh- 
ness, and  took  care  to  conceal  from  him  the 
nature  of  my  pursuits,  and  the  sort  of  com- 
panions with  whom  I  held  intercourse,  be 
merely  imagined  that  I  was  cold,  but  hoped, 
when  years  had  added  sobrietjr  to  mv  expe- 
rience, I  shookl  better  appreciate  the  rare 
qualities  of  mj  wife,  and  make  amends  for 
present  indifi»rence. 

^  Alas!  he  knew  me  not  He  little  then 
thought  how  soon  that  indifference  would 
plant  the  shaft  of  death  into  the  purest  bosom 
that  ever  breathed.  Poor  Mary  never  uttered 
a  reproach.  She  always  received  me  with 
smiles^with  caresses ;  but  tlie  languid  eye, 
the  pale  cheek,  and  tottering  gait,  at  length 
convraced  me  that  she  was  rapidly  passing  to 
a  more  congenial  world. 

''The  first  time  this  thought  struck  me,  I 
was  oonfoonded.  It  called  up  for  a  moment, 
tbe  better  feelings  of  my  nature.  I  reflected 
upon  her  goodness,  her  innocence,  her  beauty. 
i  repentiHl,  sought  her  society,  and  treated 
her  with  a  tenderness  usually  foreign  to  my 
nature:  but  it  was  too  late.  The  tender 
blossom  had  been  shaken  too  rudely.  She 
received  my  caresses  with  hysterical  joy, 
and  died  in  my  arms,  blessing  me.  Her 
death  afilbcted  ne  deeply.  I  never  folt  any- 
tinng  of  the  kind  so  strongly ;  and,  under  the 
influence  of  real  emotion,  I  wrote  the  follow- 
ing lines,  on  the  night  of  her  death  :— 

MARY. 

The  tear  was  in  her  eye ; 

Upon  the  lid  it  hung — 
Yet  smiles  were  on  her  cheek, 

And  music  on  her  tongue. 
Thepure  hue  of  her  soul 

Mr  as  traced  upon  her  Inow — 
How  bright  a  thing  on  earth ! 

Botiiow  much  brighter  now ! 
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The  BoiMhuie  of  her  fool 

Was  floon  to  be  o'ercMt; 
For  o*er  her  ipirit'4  bloom 

The  blight  of  aorrow  past. 
The  worm  that  never  dies 

But  with  the  dying  breath, 
Gnawed  deep,  and  on  her  cheek 

Spread  the  pale  hues  of  death* 

She  perished  in  her  prime. 

Brief  was  her  life's  eeltpee; 
Yet  e'en  in  death  the  smile 

Played  on  bar  hded.  lips : 
She  seemed  hut  in  a  sleep,— 

So  calm  the  spirit  past^—- 
And,  like  a  setting  star, 

Was  lovely  to  the  last. 

"  I  aeon  fi>rgot  the  loss  I  bad  •uatained  in 
the  death  of  roy  wife,  and  became  a  man  of 
the  town.  My  patron  had  now  utteily  dis- 
carded me,  and,  within  three  years,  the 
twenty  tboosand  pounds,  which  1  bad  obtained 
by  roy  marriage,  was  gone,  and  I  became  a 
penniless  sharper.  I  was  well  known  at  the 
clubs,  at  Newmarket,  and  at  tbe  hella  I 
passed  for  a  black  leg»  which,  in  truth,  I  was, 
and  of  tbe  very  worst  of  that  very  bad  class. 
I  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  handsome, 
dashing  fellow,  with  sn  original  wit,  which 
rendered  my  society  welcome  to  many  wild 
yoang  men,  with  tolerably  fbll  parses,  not  so 
depraved  as  myself,  yet  not  over  fastidious 
about  the  characters  with  whom  they  asso> 
ciated.  These  were  my  constant  dupes; 
and  though  I  was  continually  robbing  them, 
it  was  surprisingft  even  ta  myself  boiw  adroitly 
I  contrived  to  escape  their  suspicion. 

**  For  certiHO periods,  when  I  could,  find  no 

r'geons  to  plucK,  £  wrote^r.tlie  daily  papen. 
had  aiiMays  possessed  considerable  aptitude 
in  acquiring  languages,  and'  whan  my  ordi* 
nary  occupations  failed,  I  used  to  translate 
for  the  booksellers.  At  any  time,  I  eould 
have  obtained  a  comfortable  aubsistenee  by 
this  honest  mode  of  providing  for  nature's 
wants ;  but  I  scorned,  I  detested  the  drudge* 
rv.  The  stimulus  of  excitement,  in  its  most 
((epraved  form,  was  neeesssjry  to  my  exists 
ence.  I  had  no»  sympathy  with  reposa 
Fraud,  conning,  and  knavery,  of  the  wont 
kinds,  were  the  buds  out  of  which  the  de> 
formed  blossoms  of  my  enjoyments  grew. 
Like  a  foul  and  unsightly  grub,  I  could  only 
live  in  a  pestilential  atmosphere,  and  I  only 
dieted,  morally  speaking,  upon  corruption. 

**  About  this  time  a  young  man  of  fortune 
arrived  from  abroad.  We  met  at  Newmar- 
ket. I  soon  became  his  constant  companion. 
For  months  I  won  from  him  nightly  large 
sums,  which  I  spent  with  the  same  ease  that 
1  obtained  them,  for  I  supported  a  most 
licentious  establishment,  oomprising  every 


element  of  extra vagaaee  and  profligacy  which 
unbridled  libertinism  couki  devisa 

*«  My  dupe  had  hitherto  bled  freely,  and 
without  repining.  His  Ibrtune  of  filly  thou* 
sand  poundi  was  reduced  to  fifteen  thousand^ 
and  I  perceived  that  he  began  to  be  melaxf^ 
cboly  and  absent.  I  ntlTied  him,  but  he 
smiled  bitterly.  His  cheek  had  hecoroe  palei 
his  eye  sunken,  bis  lips  thin.  His  kaads 
tiembled,  grew  delicate^  and  lost  their  nound* 
ness.  His  gait  w«e  tortuous,  his  manner 
hurried,  his  air  often  distracted.  It  was 
evklent  tuat  he  was  suffering  deeply.  He 
had  a  mother  and  a  aister  depending  upon 
him  for  support.  He  began  to  drink  drams ; 
and  one  dav  when  he  was  laboring  under  the 
factitious  elevation  produced  by  tlMS  growing 
propensity,  I  enticed  him  into  a  gambling^ 
noose,  and  within  two  hours  be  nad  not  a 
penny  in  the  world.  He  staggered  home, 
and  the  next  day  I  beheld  him  a  corpse^  A 
pistol  had  eoneiuded  his  reckoning  in  this 
world. 

'« This  sad  end  of  one  whom  I  bad  driven 
to  such  a  desperate  act,  did  not  at  all  move 
me.  I  desniaed  the  recreant  who  had  not  the 
courage  to  look  miefibrtune  in  the  face,  and* 
when  it  came,  shake  hands  with  it,  as  I  had 
done^  and  resort  to  that  pdicy  which  gains  a 
man  money  at  the  sacrifice  of  honor ;  taking 
FalsUfl^s  definition  of  this  latter  word  as  tho 
true  one,  and  putting  the  lamp  of  virtue 
under  a  buahel,  where  it  could  not  light  to 
wealth.  Such  were  n^  thoughts;  but  that 
tale  in  the  a&ira  of  men  which  l^s  on  tm 
ibrtune  has  ebbed,  and  left  me  00  tbe  bed  of 
sufieringf  tortured  in  body,  and  stung  by  Ite 
maledictions  of  a  tortured  conscienca 

**  My  crimes  new  began  to  thicken,  or 
rather  to  deepen,  in  intensity.  One  even- 
ing, happening  to  be  at  tbe  theatre,  I  saw  si 
dashing  person  enter  one  of  tbe  boxes  in  the 
drees  circle,  with  a  young  creature  under  hia 
arm,  of  a  beauty  as  dazzling  as  it  was  un- 
eommon.  Its  efiect  upon  me  -was  electric. 
£  gazed  at  her  in  silent  admiration,  and  in  a 
moment  my  determination  was  made.  I  had 
no  difficulty  in  perceiving  that  her  compaaion 
was  her  husband,  from  tbe  cold  common^laee 
manner  of  his  attentions  to  her.  He  was 
rather  a  well-looking  person,  but  an  unn^ 
fined  coxcomb^  who  was  contimiaUy  spread- 
ing open  his  waistcoat,  10  show  a  set  of 
h^dsome  shirtrbuttons,  and  as  continually 
putting  the  palm  of  his  hand,  with  great 
tenderness,  a^inst  his  hair,  in  order  toasoetv 
tain  if  the  wind  had  '  visited  it  too  rudely,' 
and  disarranged  any  of  the  unnatural  carls 
into  which  it  had  been  tortured.  When  he 
quitted  tbe  theatre  I  asoertained  his  name, 
by  seeing  it  written  ofi  the  box-keeper*s 
table  as  t6lk>ws:— >Sir  PhaipA*-— >Nal7, 
two  ^aees,  front  dress  citde.* 
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**  Tbete  was  no  ^reat  difficulty  in  dkeov- 
ering  the  abode  of  Sir  Philip  A—,  oor  in  , 
aaoertaioing  the  clubs  which  he  frequented. 
I  aooo  perceived  that  be  was  a  sporting 
character ;  fi>r  what  real  man  of  fashion  is 
not  1  I,  therefore*  was  oonstant  in  my  at- 
tendance at  Tatter8al*B  for  the  sereral  sub- 
sequent days*  1  saw  him  there  almost  daily, 
and  took  an  opportunity  of  addressing  him. 
Our  conversation  was  the  roost  casual  thing 
in  the  world,  but  I  soon  perceived  that  mine 
bad  caught  his  attention.  I  was  full  of 
kformatien  upon  the  subjects  which  most 
interested  him.  We  frequently  met,  and  our 
intimacy  gradually  thickened.  I  had  e?enr- 
where  the  reputation  of  being  a  *  remarkably 
clever  man,*  and  under  the  reputation  which 
this  obtained  for  me,  the  knavery  of  my  dis- 
position was,  in  a  measure,  hidden.  It  threw 
a  certain  hue  of  brightness  around  the  dark 
points  of  my  character. 

**  SirPhilipandlat  length  became  friends, 
and  to  my  great  joy,  I  was  invited  to  his 
house.  This  was  what  I  ardently  longed  for. 
1  went,  my  countenance,  no  doubt,  animated 
with  a  smile  of  anticipated  triumph ;  for 
when  he  introduced  me  to  his  wife,  he  con- 
gratulated me  upon  my  improved  good  looks. 
Ahnof  t  immediately  after  our  intreduction^  be 
quitted  the  sjpartment,  and  left  us  together. 

'•I  was  disgusted  at  bis  apathy,  though  I 
hailed  it  as  a  propitious  omen.  1  found  her 
as  lovely  ss  I  had  anticipated*  but  with  timid 
retiring  manners.  She  seemed  hurt  at  being 
lefkel^e  with  a  atraiiger,  though  ahe  did  not 
express  it  She  rang  for  her  maid,  whom, 
under  seme  pretence  or  other,  she  kept  in 
the  room  during  the  whole  period  of  my 
visit,     I  was  delighted  with  the  evident 

G'ty  of  her  mind,  and  envied  the  callous 
NU)d  who  enjoyed  the  possession  of  such 
a  txeasuiet  I  soon  asoertamed  that  Sir  Philip 
had  first  seen  ber  in  the  country.  Her  fa- 
ther was  a  clergyman,  with  a  large  &mily 
and  A  small  income ;  and  the  beauty  of  the 
Dsctor^s  daughter  had  thawed  the  frost  around 
Uns  baronevs  heart .  With  matxiroony  his 
oonstkutioBal  coldness  returned,  and  he  soon 
treated  her  not  only  with  indifference,  but 
with  neglect  She  felt  the  change  sorely, 
but  submitted  to  her  trial  with  a  patient 
^piiit 

*'  Far  monlha  I  vi«ted  at  thie  boose  con- 
stantly, and  by  B»y  delicate  but  almost  re- 
served attention  to  Lsdy  A*-^,  eventually 
subdued  het  timidity,  and  slid  gmdualiy,  likie 
a  snake,  into  her  confidence.  I  affected  a 
refinement  of  delicacy,  which  caught  her 
attention,  and  evidently  soon  wen  her  esteem. 
Day  by  day  her  reserve  decreased;  but  I 
knew  the  innate  deliei^y  of  Jxer  nature  too 
well  to  take  an  open  advani^e  ef  this  glow- 
ing cMN»6d«Bee.     Her  husband  frequently 


treated  her  with  great  harshness,  but  she  did 
not  repine;  and  I  never  once  ventured  to 
allodb  to  the  subject,  knowing  full  well  that 
she  would  have  been  immediately  awMke  to 
the  liberty,  and  I  should  have  as  immediately 
lost  the  ground  in  her  favor  which  I  had 
aireadv  gained. 

**  1  bad  not  been  so  long  acquainted  with 
the  baronet  without  taking  advantage  of  his 
love  of  play.  At  first  I  won  but  smsll  sums 
from  him,  which  I  allowed  him  to  win  back 
again ;  but  one  evening,  being  very  low  in 
my  finances,  I  urged  him  to  iMzard  a  con* 
siderable  stake,  and  before  the  morning  broke, 
he  went  home  a  loser  of  four  thousand 
poonda.  He  was  so  goaded  by  this  loss,  as  I 
afterwards  ascertained,  that  he  used  his  wife 
with  brutal  harshness,  and  ended  by  striking 
her. 

«^  From  this  time  I  won  from  him  consid* 
arable  aums^  and  the  result  was  invariably 
the  same ;  bis  wife  became  the  butt  of.  his 
savage  spleen.  This  continued  for  some 
time,  and  ended,  as  all  such  matters  usually 
do  end,  in  Sir  Philip  losing  the  whole  of  lus 
disposable  property.  His  estates  were  next 
mortgaged,  and  the  money  swaUowed  in  th^ 
same  gulfl 

'•  One  evening,  afler  I  had  won  from  him 
a  heavy  sum,  at  a  late  hour  of  the  nigbt,  I 
heard  a  hurried  knock  at  the  door  of  the 
house  in  which  I  lodged,  and  almost  irome* 

diately  afler  Lady  A rushed  into  my 

room,  with  a  large  swelling  upon  her  templ^ 
and  besought  my  protection  from  the  bru* 
tolity  of  her  husband.  He  bad  struck  bejr 
down  and  bruised  her, — indeed,  the  mark  on 
her  fair  brow  bore  sufficient  testimony  of  the 
severity  of  his  treatment  I  was  delighted, 
and  received  her  with  respectful  attention. 
Under  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  she 
expressed  herself  with  a  tenderness  towards 
me  which  I  mistook  for  passion ;  but  I  had 
by  an  onusual  abandonment  of  foresight* 
misjudged  her.  She  told  me  her  miseries 
with  an  earnestness  that  fully  showed  bow 
implicit  was  her  confidence.  She  placed  her 
hand  in  mine,  ai^  every  now  and  then  pressed 
it  with  her  trembling  fingers,  as  her  emotions 
grew  strong;  and  my  heart  already  tr^ 
umphed  m  the  security  of  its  victim.  But 
how  had  I  mistaken  her.  No  sooner  did  I 
breathe  into  her  chaste  ear  »y  unhallowed 
wishes,  than  she  spraqg  from  me,  and  with- 
drew her  baud,  with  an  expression  of  horror, 
as  if  it  had  been  in  the  clutch  of  an  aMider. 
She  did  not  utter  a  word,  but  quitted  the 
apartment. 

^'  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  did  not  attempt 
to  interrupt  her  progress.  I  imagined  this 
to  be  merely  a  momentary  exacerbation*  and 
that  she  would  shortly  return  to  a  more  placid 
tone  of  behavM>r,    She  was  in  the  house,  and 
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I  thoagflit  myself  secure.  I  had,  however, 
miscalculated  both  the  energies  and  the 
principles  of  that  lorely  woman.  In  a  few 
moments  I  heard  the  front  door  closed.  I 
rushed  down  stairs,  and  discovered  that  Lady 

A had  quitted  the  house.    Taking  my 

hat,  I  immediately  ran  into  the  street,  and 
fbund  she  had  placed  herself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  watchman.  I  expostulated — I 
threatened,  but  equally  in  vain.  She  desired 
to  be  taken  to  the  watch-house,  whither  the 
ffuardian  of  the  night  was  proceeding  with 
ner.  (  attempted  a  rescue;  he  sprang  bis 
rattle ;  and  I  fbund  it  advisable  to  make  off, 
in  order  to  avoid  an  investigation  at  the 
policeK>ffice  on  the  morrow— a  scrutiny 
which  I  well  knew  my  character  could  not 
bwr. 

"My  villainy  was  thus  foiled;  my  prey 
had  escaped,— and  I  blasphemed  like  a 
maniac.  My  penetration  had  deceived  me. 
I  cursed  ray  stupidity,  and  vowed  the  most 
diabolical  deeds.  By  the  morning  I  had 
somewhat  recovered  from  my  disappoint- 
ment, when  a  gentleman  called  on  behalf  of 
Sir  Philip,  to  demand  satisfaction  fVom  me 
for  the  abduction  of  his  wife.  Though  I 
was  altogether  innocent  of  the  charge,  1  had 
no  manner  of  objection  that  the  world  should 
believe  me  guilty,  for  in  the  suspicion  of  my 

fuilt  that  of  the  hdy*s  would  be  involved, 
accepted  the  baronefs  challenge,  and  we 
met.  At  the  first  fire  1  shot  him  dead.  I 
was  taken  up,  underwent  a  trial  for  my  life, 
but  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  acquitted. 
The  lady  told  her  own  story,  and,  by  all  who 
knew  her,  was  believed.  The  whole  of  that 
Di?ht  on  which  she  had  escaped  from  my 
lodgings,  she  passed  in  the  watch-house, 
under  protection  ot  the  presiding  o£Scer,  who 
was  interested  alike  by  her  beauty  and  the 
simple  dignity  of  her  manners.  The  next 
day  she  quitted  London  for  her  father's  liouse. 
i  never  afterwards  beheld  her,  but  ultimately 
heard,  to  my  deep  mortification,  that  she  had 
married  a  country  gentleman  of  good  fortune, 
with  whom  she  lived  very  happily,  and  whom 
she  had  blessed  with  an  hej(. 

"  The  mortification  of  disappointment,  in 
this  instance,  pafised  off  like  a  nine  days' 
wonder.  But  I  serioasly  regretted  having 
killed  Sir  Philip,  especially  when  I  knew 
that  it  had  been  the  means  of  rendering 
happy  the  woman  who  had  treated  me,  as  1 
chose  to  imagine,  with  unmerited  indignity. 

**  My  habits  of  extravagance  had  now  be- 
come so  inveterate,  from  the  ease  with  which 
I  had  hitherto  contrived  to  obtain  larire  sums 
of  money,  that  I  began  to  find  it  diflScult  to 
answer  the  numerous  demands  upon  me. 
Creditors  were  becoming  clamorous,  and 
friends,  from  whom  I  had  borrowed,  importn- 
nate,  and  I  had  not  the  immediate  means  of 


satisfyinsr  either.  I  was  so  well  known  at 
the  gambling-houses,  that  few  persons  would 
engage  with  me  in  play,  except  those  who 
were  as  great  knaves  as  myself,  and  who^ 
like  myself,  had  nothing  to  lose.  I  was, 
however,  obliged  to  do  something ;  and,  one 
evening,  under  the  influence  of  intoxication, 
I  abandoned  my  usual  caution,  and  lost  three 
hundred  ponnds.  The  fumes  of  the  wine  I 
had  taken  soon  dissipated,  and  I  became  im* 
mediately  sensible  of  the  awkwardness  of  the 
predicament  in  which  my  heedlessness  had 
placed  me.  The  fellow  who  had  won  my 
money,  I  knew  to  be  one  who  would  not  wait 
for  a  distant  day  of  payment,  which  he  shortly 
proved,  by  demanding  the  amount  due  to  him 
before  I  quitted  the  bouse. 

^  It  happened  that,  the  preceding  day,  I 
had  drawn  a  cheque,  for  four  hundred  pounds^ 
in  the  name  of  a  lar^  bookseller,  for  whom 
I  had  been  in  the  habit,  from  time  to  time, 
of  performing  certain  literary  labors.  This 
I  put  into  the  band  of  my  importunate  credi- 
tor, who  immediately  took  it  to  the  banker; 
and  BO  admirably  had  the  name  been  imi- 
tated, that  the  cheque  was  cabled,  and  I 
received  the  balance  of  a  hundred  pounda 
Within  a  few  minutes  after  cash  had  been 
given  for  the  cheque,  the  forgery  was  dis- 
covered. A  hne  atid  cry  was  raised,  and  I 
concealed  myself  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  as 
he  professed  to  be ;  and,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, he  did  not  belie  his  profession,  for  the 
place  of  my  retreat  remained  undiscovered 
during  the  few  hours  I  continned  an  inmate 
of  this  insecure  asylum.  My  person  being 
well  known,  it  was  difficult  to  escape  the 
vigilance  (jf  my  pursuers ;  but,  fortunately 
for  me,  a  person,  answering  to  the  printed 
description  of  me  in  every  particular,  had 
been  seen  to  take  his  place  for  Dover,  at  the 
White  Bear,  Piccadilly ;  and  thither  the  offi- 
cers, who  were  in  quest  of  me,  directed  their 
course. 

**  Having  cut  off  my  whisken,  eye-bfows, 
and  mustacnioes,  which  1  always  wore;  hav- 
ing  dyed  mj  hair  a  jet-black,  and  tinged  mr 
naturally  fiiir  complexion  with  a  wash  whicb 
imparted  a  gipsy  hue  to  rov  skin,  and  quite 
reversed  the  style  of  my  dress,  1  proceeded, 
next  morning,  to  the  coach-office,  with  a  halt 
in  my  gait,  and  took  a  place  for  Portsmouth, 
where  f  arrived  that  vefy  evening,  without 
the  slightest  suspicion  being  entertained  of 
my  identity,  though  hand-bills  were  poeted 
in  all  the  towns,  giving  a  very  accurate  des 
scription  of  my  person,  and  offering  for  my 
apprehension  a  reward  of  flfly  guineas.  I 
took  part  in  the  conversation  of  my  fellow- 
passengers,  who  had  much  to  say  upon  the 
aodacitv  of  the  man  to  whom  the  hand-bille 
referred ;  brandioff  him  hi  terms  of  the  deep- 
est opprobiumttnarecoonting  with  indignuit 
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severity,  some  of  the  beseat  actiom  of  my 
life.  1  joined  in  the  abuse  against  myself 
with  an  earnestness  that  entirely  prevented 
«11  suspicion. 

On  the  evening*  of  my  arrival  at  Ports- 
mouth, I  took  my  passage  in  a  vessel  bound 
for  New  York;  and  when  this  matter  was 
settled,  I  went  to  the  theatre.  During  the 
performance  there  was  a  great  distur&nce 
in  the  house.  In  vain  the  manager  came 
forward  and  entreated  that  the  piece  might 
be  allowed  to  proceed :  be  was  not  listened 
ta  The  scene  of  anarchy  was  dreadftil.  1 
sprang  upon  the  stage,  and  motioned  to  be 
heard.  For  an  instant  the  tumult  increased, 
bat  the  cries  of  *  Hear  him,  hear  him,*  pre- 
vailed, and  the  agitation  at  length  subsided. 
With  an  energy  that  surprised  even  mysetf, 
I  harangued  the  audience,  put  them  into 
good  humor,  and  the  play  was  permitted  to 
go  on  without  further  molestatbn. 

**  To  this  rash,  and  even  reckless,  exposure 
of  myself,  I  attribute  my  escape.  Had  I 
ekolked  into  a  tavern,  and  avoided  observa- 
tion, I  might  have  excited  suspicion.  As  it 
ftfterwards  appeared,  at  the  very  moment  I 
was  haranguing  the  turbulent  galleries  at 
the  Portsmouth  theatre,  the  officers  who  had 
been  sent  to  Dover  in  pursuit  of  me,  not 
finding  me  there,  were  on  their  way  to  Ports- 
mouth. Fortunately,  next  morning,  the  wind 
being  fhir,  the  vessel  in  which  I  had  taken 
my  passage  sailed.  She  had  not  left  Spit- 
iiMd  more  than  a  few  hours  when  my  pursuers 
arrived ;  but  too  late  to  secure  their  victim. 
f  was  beyond  their  reach. 

**  I  could  scarcely  repress  mv  feelings  as  I 
cazed  upon  the  undulating  bosom  of  the 
broad  AtlantK.  My  heart  bounded  in  my 
breast  as  buoysotly  as  the  billows  before  the 
prow  of  that  gallant  bark  which  was  bearing 
me  to  the  shores  of  another  continent,  where 
I  should  land  with  only  a  few  pounds  in  my 
pocket,  and  have  to  seek  a  precarious  for- 
tune. I  feared  not  the  chance  of  doing  well. 
1  knew  my  own  power.  Sober  as  the  Ameri- 
cans are,  I  was  satisfied  that  there  were 
eome  among  them  who  loved  to  hear  the 
rattle  of  dice ;  and,  therefore,  I  dreaded  not 
the  future. 

*'  After  being  a  few  days  on  board  ship^  I 
was  anxioos  to  reach  my  destination.  I  liked 
oot  the  dull  monotony  of  a  wide  expanse  of 
waters,  upon  which  I  could  see  none  of  those, 
to  me,  beautiful  varieties  of  circomstancei^ 
so  perpetually  shifting  their  hues,  and  ex- 
liibiting  such  changeful  phases,  as  are  seen 
<m  the  more  solid  surface  of  the  earth.  I 
longed  again  to  plunge  into  busy  and  excite 
ing  seenea  My  mind  was  becoming  torpid, 
«nd  my  heart  sick.  I  was  impatient  to  be 
on  land. 

**  At  length  the  gloriottibavtnwMgaaMd; 


the  new  world  opened  open  my  eager  view, 
exciting  emotions  which  I  pause  not  now  to 
tell,  and  I  leaped  on  shore  a  penniless  and  a 
houseless  wanderer.  I  had  not  a  friend 
imder  the  wide  canopy  of  heaven,  but  trusted 
to  my  wits  to  gain  tbem;  and  ere  a  week 
had  passed  over  my  head,  I  was  the  oracle 
of  a  boarding-house  society  in  the  first  com- 
mercial city  of  the  new  world. 

^  Among  these  new  associates  I  soon  com- 
menced my  old  system  of  plunder,  i  did  not 
fail  to  win  money  from  them  all,  and  this 
without  the  slightest  snspicion  of  mv  resort- 
ing to  dishonorable  practices.  The  ease 
with  which  I  gained  money,  rendered  me 
just  as  confident  as  f  had  been  in  what  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  calling  the  Old  World,  as 
if  America  were  a  fVesher  piece  of  earth 
than  either  of  the  other  continents. 

**  It  W88  not  likely  that  I  should  long  retain 
a  fair  character  with  sober  people,  when  it 
was  known  that  I  subsisted  by  gambling.  In 
fact,  1  found  my  society  much  n^re  shunned 
in  New  York  than  it  ever  had  been  in  Lon- 
don. This  mortified  me  not  a  little,  though 
it  had  not  the  slightest  effect  in  tomioff  me 
from  my  evil  ways.  In  fSMt,  I  was  so  closely 
wedded  to  vice,  that  I  had  it  not  in  my  power 
to  snap  the  strong  link  of  unkm  i^  which 
my  soul  was  fettered. 

^Day  after  day  passed  on  much  in  the 
same  way,— until  my  uniform  success  awak- 
ened suspicion :  the  result  was,  that  I  was  at 
length  detected,  and  excluded  from  all  com- 
munion but  with  the  most  abandoned  charac- 
ters of  the  very  lowest  class.  My  unhallowed 
gains  were  soon  dissipated,  and  I  found  mv- 
self  at  last  without  a  friend  or  a  shilling;  m 
a  strange  land,  too,  where  I  was  never  likely 
to  redeem  the  reputatkm  I  had  lost  My 
condition  became  desperate,  i  was  under 
the  necessity  of  performing  the  most  menial 
officea  I  held  horses  for  travellers,  cleaned 
shoes,  at  the  corners  of  streets,  carried 
parcels,  and  robbed  when  1  found  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

»  This  state  of  things,  though  sufficiently 
mortifying  to  my  pride,  was  still  more  so  to 
my  body ;  here  1  felt  the  privation  bitterly. 
i  now  began  to  be  weanr  of  life.  I  had  bcea 
the  pampered  child  of  luxury  too  long,  not 
to  feel,  with  indescribable  acuteness,  the  des- 
titution to  which  I  was  reduced.  Not  a 
person  of  character  would  hold  any  inter- 
course with  me;  so  that  I  was  thrown 
among  those  vulgar  and  nnintellectual  crim- 
inals whom  I  alike  despised  and  loathed.  I 
again  tried  my  old  experiment  of  forgery, 
but  was  detected,  tried,  and  condemned  to 
sweep  the  streets  with  an  iron  collar  round 
my  neck.  I  underwent  this  disgrace  without 
ahodderingy-^but  the  iron  entered  into  my 
■cmL    From  that  inaluit  I  became  a  ' 
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Had  the  whole  humaD  race  poMeaied  but 
one  head,  with  the  feelio^  m  the  Roman 
emperor,  I  could  have  smitten  it  from  the 
monstrous  trunk,  at  that  moment  of  intense 
hatred  towards  my  kind,  and  have  triumphed 
at  the  universal  destruction  thus  produced. 

*^  I  bore  the  manacle  of  the  galled  sisTe 
for  eighteen  heavy  months,  clothed  in  the 
badge  of  a  degraded  criminal,  and  with  the 
eoarse  prison  fare  to  subsist  on.  Still  1 
nursed  my  life.  My  liealth  did  not  desert 
me.  I  did  not  murmur,  but  vigilantly 
watched  the  opportunity  of  escape ;  which 
finally  came.  I  broke  from  my  chains,  got 
secretly  on  board  a  shipt  and  worked  my 
passage  to  England,  after  an  absence  of  six 

J  rears.  I  prefemd  bein^  hanged  in  my  native 
and  to  being  starved  m  America,  and  re- 
solved to  run  the  hazard  of  prosecution. 

<«I  landed  at  Liverpool  a  beggar.  My 
ingenuity  soon  supplied  me  with  means  to 
clothe  myself  decently,  and  pav  my  fare  to 
London.  I  had  been  almost  forgotten.  A 
new  race  of  sharpers  had  sprung  up  at  the 
different  hells  where  I  had  been  formerly 
known.  Some,  however,  remained,  and  I 
was  welcomed  by  them  as  an  old  and  valuable 
ally.  I  knew  my  secret  was  not  safe  for  a 
•ingle  hour,  but  resolved  to  brave  all  hazards, 
as  London  was  the  place  where  the  richest 
harvest  of  crime  was  to  be  reaped.  I  soon 
won,  as  formerly,  considerable  sums  of  mo- 
ney; but  the  constant  apprehension  under 
which  I  lived  made  life  a  burden  to  me. 
The  excitement  of  gambling  was  quite  a 
relief  to  my  mind,  and  I  sought  it,  at  length, 
as  a  positive  remedy  against  mental  depres- 
sion. I  was,  in  truth,  suffering  under  a 
worse  than  Promethean  penalty.  The  vul- 
ture was  at  my  heart,  ano  I  could  not  tear 
him  from  his  prey.  Remorse  stung  me  like 
a  viper,  but  I  could  not  cru^h  the  reptile. 

^*  The  day  of  visiration  at  length  came. 
A  villain,  like  myself,  challenged  me  to  a 
game  of  billiards  for  a  heavy  slajce.  I  won 
— fairly  won — when  he  reviled  and  struck 
me.  We  met  the  next  morning^.  He  was 
a  practised  duellist  I  knew  his  skill,  and 
he  also  knew  mine.  Before  the  word  was 
given,  he  fired,-^nd  I  fell.  My  pistol,  hap- 
pily for  him,  discharged  while  I  was  in  the 
act  of  filling,  and  this  chance  event  saved 
him  from  a  baiter.    I  shall  die  a  murdered 


Thas  ended  this  sad  narrative.  It  fully 
ratified  the  truth, — ^that  evil  is  invariably  the 
reward  of  evil.  The  life  of  this  unhappy 
man  had  been  one  of  positive  misery.  His 
enjoyments  were  the  mere  intoxications  of 
passion.  His  whole  life  had  been  a  tissue 
of  baseness,  excitement,  and  crime.  I  had 
witnessed  hiadeath-bed^t  wasoneof  horfor. 


Trace  how  we  may  the  career  of  vkious 
men,  this  is  but  too  generally  the  issue. 
They  have  no  peace:  there  is  a  constant 
whirl  and  war  within ;  for  where  there  is  ne 
religion,  there  can  be  no  happiness.  Look 
at  such  men  in  their  prosperity :  they  enjoy 
it  not  Look  at  them  m  adversity:  they 
have  neither  patience  to  bear,  nor  persevw« 
ance  to  remedy.  Observe  them  under  anr 
aspect  of  the  human  condition,  and  we  riiafl 
fiiid  them  realizing  the  fine  expression  of  the 
prophet : — ^^  They  are  like  the  troubled  sea 
when  it  cannot  rest,  whose  waters  oast  up 
mire  and  dirt**  Beinff  destitute  of  the  ele- 
ments of  happiness,  uey  can  have  no  true 
enjoyment 


THE   FAIR  IMPOSTER. 

A  STOBT  or  THR  PINB  WOODS. 

Eaalt  last  summer  a  young  and  beautiful 
lady  calling  herself  Madame  &,  attended  by 
two  servants,  arrived  in  a  very  elegant  car* 
riage,  at  a  village  not  one  hundred  miles 
from  this  city.  She  drove  op  to  the  best  hotel, 
secured  lodgings,  and  shortly  afterwards 
banded  the  Undlord  a  printed  handbill  an- 
nouncing a  number  of  houses  and  lots  in  New 
Orleans  for  sale,  which  she  desired  him  to 
post  in  his  bar<-room.  She  pcosfessed  to  be  a 
widow,  in  bad  health,  and  as  her  object,  she 
said,  was  retirement,  she  desired  to  rent  a 
furnished  cottage  for  six  months.  By  soma 
exertion,  such  an  one  was  found  for  her. 
She  soon  selected  from  the  merchants  an4 
market  people  a  chosen  few  whom  she  lionored 
with  her  patronage.  She  had  a  number  of 
rich  dresses  made  op,  booffht  jewelry,  gave 
a  soiree  once  a  week,  lived  geuerouslv,  por« 
chased  all  the  old  wine  in  town,  and  quite 
monopolized  the  young  chickens,  cream, 
strawberries,  and  other  delicacies  of  the 
neighborhood.  Several  young  ladies — bellea 
of  the  village— were  invited  to  spend  the  en- 
suing winter  with  her  in  the  city,  and  the 
son  of  a  respectable  planter  was  engaged  to 
superintend  her  sum  plantation  for  the  fol- 
lowing year,  at  a  salary  of  a  thousand  dollars. 
She  got  up  a  subscription  to  build  a  new 
church  in  the  village,  and  headed  it  with 
one  hundred  dollars,  payable  on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  building.  She  became  the  popu- 
lar idol.  It  was  whispered  far  and  near, 
that  her  property  was  immense,  and  no  one 
thought  of  presenting  her  a  bill.  Thioge 
went  on  merrily.  The  twe  mei:chants  she 
honored  with  her  patronage,  were  desperate- 
\y  smitten,  and  each  had  reason  to  believe 
himself  the  favorite  swain.  Thus  passed  the 
summer. 

One  fine  Sundsy  morning,  however,  in  the 
month  of  November,  about  elefea  oTeloek, 
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•ne  of  the  lorers,  dfoied  in  his  best,  and 
glowing  with  hope,  called  to  escort  Madame 
to  a  camp  meeting  in  the  neighborhood. 
At  the  same  moment,  bis  rival  arrived  with 
a  similar  intention.  She  had  separately  of* 
fered  to  each  of  them  a  seat  in  her  carriage 
the  day  before,  and  appointed  this  hour  tor 
the  rendezvoQ&  Looking  by  no  means  very 
amiable  at  one  another,  riiey  rapped  at  the 
door.  No  answ^  was  returned.  They 
knoehed  again.  StiH  no  answer.  They 
felt  awkward,  hot  probabiy  concluded  that 
the  lady,  piqued  at  their  delay^ — for  they  had 
dallied  a  little  over  their  toilette-^had  driven 
off  so{i»  to  the  camp  ground.  What  were 
they  to  do!  They  had  loaned  their  horses  on 
a  promise  of  a  seat  in  her  carriage,  and  not 
another  was  to  be  had.  Indeed,  scarcely  a 
human  being  remained  in  town.  Half  angry, 
half  aaham^,  they  skulked  back  to  their  re- 
spective lodgings,  and  spent  the  day  as  crus- 
ty bachelors  do  in  country  town^  mumbling 
cheese  and  crackers,  and  swigging  brandy 
and  water. 

Next  morning  at  breakfast  at  the  table  it 
was  whispered  among  the  boarders  that  Mad- 
ame fi.  had  not  been  at  the  meeting.  The 
lovers  turned  red.  A  feeling  of  alarm — Per- 
haps a  dim  idea  that  they  bad  been  bam- 
booxled— came  over  them,  and,  aooorotMnied 
by  the  crowd,  they  rushed  to  her  house. 
The  doors  and  venitians  were  carefully  closed, 
and  for  a  moment  the  company  paused  until 
the  queataon  of  torcible  entry  could  be  deter* 
mined.  The  two  attorneys  of  the  village 
were  sommoned,  differed  in  opinion,  cited  on 
each  side  a  doten  cases  directly  in  point,  and 
finally  flew  at  each  other  with  great  fury. 
The  magistrate  and  constable  interfered,  and 
during  toe  meiee  the  door  was  burst  open, 
and  in  the  mob  went. 

Every  thing  was  found  in  perfect  order.—* 
Flowers  bloomed  on  the  mantle ;  a  little  slip- 
per lay  in  one  corner;  a  delicate  glove  in 
another;  and  on  the  table  was  foono,  with  a 
boquec  of  violets,  the  following  note,  written 
on  roosk-scented  paper,  ooulew  de  rose,  in 
the  prettiest  Italian  band ; 

**  Adieu,  my  friends.  The  first  frost  calls 
me  away.  I  cannot  bear  to  say  farewell.  I 
shall  be  with  you  next  summer.  When  you 
visit  the  city  you  will  find  me  at  Na  — ,  Bour- 
bon  street.    Make  my  house  your  home. 

For  your  bills  draw  on  Messrs. ,  Royal 

street    Adieu!  Adieu!** 

It  is  impossible  to  say  precisely  what  was 
the  feeling  of  the  company.  Most  of  them 
were  her  creditors  for  rent,  some  for  sopplies, 
aome  for  considerable  amounts  of  cash  loaned. 
A  few  twore  roundly ;  others  slunk  away  si- 
lent, while  the  two  merobant  lovers  grew 
auigry  with  eaeh  other.    He  who  had  loaned 


the  raoDey  declared  her  an  impoefeer;  but 
the  other  insisted  on  her  innocence,  and 
treasured  the  slipper,  and  glove,  and  wither- 
ed violeta,  as  memorials  to  be  cherished  for* 
ever.  He  that  night  drew  upon  her  bankers, 
aud  enclosed  a  letter  full  of  vows  for  the  la- 
dy herself.  la  due  time  his  draft  came  back 
protested,  with  a  polite  note  from  Messrs. 
>  that  they  had  not  the  honor  of  knowing 
any  such  lady.  Since  this  not  a  word  has 
been  heard  of  the  beautiful  widow,  and  the 
whole  village  has  voted  her  an  impostor,  save 
the  one  foitful  lover,  who  confesses  there  is 
a  mystery  about  it,  but  insists  that  the  will 
return  next  summer!  Such  is  the  spell  of 
beauty  on  man*s  imaginaton !— Lii/ii^ff s 
(Ltf.)  Statetmeiu 


IFnm  the  Daily  8ud.] 
"  Oh,  don't  do  that  *tm  I  am  deed !" 

BT  GBAKLXS  B.  JOES  A  V. 

<<  On  the  day  of  the  meeting  of  the  seceanon- 
ists  at  Kingston,  Georgia,  a  revolutionaiy  soklier 
returned  to  his  Teadenoe  in  Cobb  county,  on  the 
railroad,  tHoo^  his  eyes  were  so  dim  that  he 
oonld  not  very  well  aae.  He  was  told  Uiey  were 
trying  to  get  up  the  people  to  disMlve  or  aeeede 
fiom  the  Union.  Whereapon,  he  dropped  his 
withered  &ce,  and  seemed  to  be  in  deep  dirtrosi 
for  one  or  two  minutes,  afier  which  he  raised  up 
hit  head,  and  with  a  faltering  voiee  said,  **  Oh, 
don't  do  that  'till  I  am  dead!**  While  he  nt- 
tered  these  words,  the  large  tears  chased  each 
other  down  his  way  worn  dieeks.  He  was  told 
that  a  great  number  of  men  would  tiy  to  prevent 
them,  to  which  lie  replied,  *<  Don't  let  them  do 
that 'tiUrm  dead!** 

Ova  noUe  UnkN>— let  it  stand. 

Nor  one  proud  star  ita  banner  died ; 
Bat  shoold  it  M  by  traitor's  hand, 

«  Don't  let  them  do  it  'tiU  Vm  dead  !'* 
In  yoatii  my  frther's  hearth  was  void. 

For  its  defence  my  arm  outspread. 
And  now  that  it  must  de  destroy'd, 

«  Oh,  don't  do  that  'tUl  I  am  dead !" 

Thus  wptike  an  old  and  withe/d  man, 

Whose  bended  form  and  whiten'd  head, 
Prodaim'd  him  one  of  fireedom*s  clan. 

Who  had,  perchance,  at  Vorktown  bled. 
Tef !  pahded  be  the  hearts  that  qxrang 

From  revolutionary  stoek, 
Who  daier  to  show  disonion's  hag, 

And  our  great  Magna  ChaiU  mock. 

Could  but  an  unction  from  the  souls 
Of  those  who  fought  at  freedom's  birth, 

PosBesB  the  hearts  that  wrath  controls. 
And  sweep  away  ambition's  dearth. 

Then  ne'er  again  should  honored  age 
Ito  wannsst  onions  repsst, 

That  noaght  npon  oor  eeontiy's  page, 
t  Shoold  BBsak  die  path  of  tmiloi>sAel. 
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Thrice  gteriow  comlelUtion  rite, 

Let  not  thy  amalleet  star  be  dim, 
Admit  no  comet  in  disguiae, 

With  mad  disorganising  whim ; 
But  may  our  spangled  flag  still  wave, 

Oppresaion's  foe  and  traitor's  dread. 
And  thou !  0 !  God,  vouchsafe  to  save. 

Till  liberty's  last  foe  is  dead. 


A  MODERN  ROBINSON  CRUSOE. 

The  pious  feeling  among  sailors  which  is 
•0  frequently  awaaened  by  the  vicissitudes 
of  their  lives,  has  caused  the  name  '*  Prov- 
idence" to  be  given  to  more  than  one  coral 
reef  and  desolate  island  in  the  Indian  Seas. 
Rarely,  perhaps,  has  it  been  more  appropriate- 
ly applied  than  it  was  on  a  small  rockv  islet 
which  lies  to  the  northward  of  the  Mozam- 
bique channel,  a  few  days  sail  from  the  Isle 
of  Bourbon. 

In  the  year  1820,  M.  Cremasy,  the  cap- 
tain of  a  Bourbon  trading  vessel,  resolved  to 
f  isit  the  Island  of  Providence,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  cocoanutgerm  lor  planting  in  the 
colony  to  which  he  belonged.  The  appli- 
ances fqr  navigating  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa,  were  at  that  time  very  rude.  Chain 
cables  were  not  known,  but  were  made  from 
the  fibres  cf  the  palm,  similar  to  those  which 
are  called  g-oicmontoti  in  the  Belebeo,  coir  on 
the  Spanish  main.  These  cables  are  very 
likely  to  be  cut  by  the  sharp  reefs  and  coral 
bottom  which  abound  so  plentifully  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean ;  and  in  order  to  spare  the  an- 
chors, a  wooden  frame  filled  with  stones 
called  a  pegase,  was  the  fretjuent  substitute. 

Immediately  on  his  anchoring  in  this  man- 
ner at  Providence,  M.  Cremasy  went  on 
shore,  and  sent  back  his  beat  with  her  crew 
to  the  ship,  while  he  explored  the  island. — 
He  had  thas  been  occupied  for  some  time, 
when  the  cable  of  the  pegase  broke  and  the 
veseel  was  carried  out  to  sea  bir  one  of  those 
violent  cnrrents  which  set  on  those  shores. 
The  mate  made  sail  as  speedily  as  lie  could 
to  regain  the  anchorage;  bnk  he  was  unable 
to  head  the  current,  and  the  night  fell  while 
he  WIS  eodeavoiiog  to  do  so.  The  captain, 
left  on  shore  by  this  accident,  had  on  at  the 
time  nothing  but  a  jacket  and  a  pair  of  white 
trowsers,  and  his  only  weapon  a  fMneheltOj 
a  kind  of  sabre  need  in  boarding. 

When  he  found  himself  condemned  to  pass 
the  night  in  this  desert  island,  his  fint  care 
was  to  construct  a  place  of  shelter.;  and  with 
the  broad  leaves  of  the  cocoa  tree  he  built  up 
an  e^otif ,  or  hut,  and  made  his  supper  of  co- 
coa nujts,  eating  the  fruit  and  drinking  the 
milk.  He  did  not  sleep  over  soundly^  for 
he  was  tormented  by  vague  apprehensions 
concerning  his  vessel ;  the  sense  of  loneli- 
I  oi^praM  huH  and  be  wan  w^mcwbat  in 


fesr  of  rats  and  other  nexioos-  animals.  At 
daybreak  he  was  on  shore  anxiously  looking 
to  discover  a  sail  on  the  horizon ;  but  nothing 
was  visible  through  the  misty  morning  air. 
The  sun  rose  and  dispelled  the  mists,  but  his 
rays  fell  upon  a  wide  expanse  of  azure  sea, 
undroken  by  any  vessel. 

He  sat  down  upon  a  rock  and  began  to 
meditate  upon  bis  future  destiny.  There 
was  but  one  ooorse  open  to  him*-to  bestir 
himself  for  the  support  of  his  daly  wanta.«— 
With  his  manehette  in  his  hand,  he  set  out 
once  more  to  expk>re  the  territory  of  which  he 
was  unwilling  severeigo.  He  got  nothing 
but  coooa  nat  for  his  breaklast,  and  dined  aho 
upon  the  same  firuit^a  luxurjr  to  a  school-boy, 
but  held  not  in  equal  estimation  by  a  hunffry 
sailor,  though  he  thought  himsdf  lucky  SaX 
the  island  produced  anything  eatable.  By 
dint  of  prosecuting  his  researches,  M.  Cram* 
asy  succeeded  in  making  an  addition  to  his 
vegetable  diet  in  the  shape  of  some  wikl  cu« 
cumbers;  but  he  was  uQwillinff  to  eat  them 
raw,  and  had  no  means  of  cooking  them  by 
the  fire.  A  native,  if  the  island  had  been  peo- 
pled, would  have  lit  one  for  him  by  the  fric- 
tion of  two  peices  of  wood.  He  remembered 
tbe  method  of  the  savages;  and  procuring  a 
sort  of  light  wood,  made  a  hole  in  it  with  an« 
other  piece  of  a  harder  kind,  and  twirling  it 
rapidly,  endeavored  to  kindle  a  flame;  but 
whether  ftom  accident  or  want  of  skill,  he 
was  not  successful  in  his  attempt;  and  when 
the  sun  went  down  he  was  once  more  left 
in  darkness. 

On  the  following  dsy,  he  again  looked  out 
for  the  ship,  but  again  without  sucoee&  He 
therefore  redoubled  his  efibrts  to  procure  fire^ 
and  by  dint  of  perseverance  at  length  produc- 
ed a  light  smoke  upon  the  woc3 ;  he  thea 
hastly  collected  some  fibres  of  the  cocoa  not, 
and  placed  them  in  contact  with  the  ignited 
substance,  and  at  last  was  rewarded  by  a 
brilliant  snark,  which  presently  broke  into  a 
blaze.  He  now  got  together  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  keep  the  fire  »  all  night,  heaped 
it  with  branches  and  d  ried  leaves,  and  watched 
it  with  interest  until  the  third  morning' 
broke.  Tired  out  with  his  exertions^  be  at 
length  fell  asleep,  but  had  not  been  asleep 
long  before  he  was  awakened  by  a  singulaT 
noise  as  if  some  one  was  creeping  towards 
him.  He  opened  his  eyes  and  looled  wish- 
fully into  the  obscurity  of  the  dawn,  and 
presently  eaw  a  large  object  stealing  across 
the  sand. 

He  grasped  his  manehette  and  waited  ner- 
vously for  Its  near  approach.  At  length  he 
discovered  an  enormous  turtle  cpming*  ac- 
cording to  the  habits  of  that  animal,  to  lay  its 
effgs  above  high  water  mark.  The  turtle 
always  selects  a  situation  that  catches  all 
tbe  raya  of  the  sun;  they  make  a  hole  in  the 
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sand,  cover  up  the  oggs^  and  fifty  days  after- 
wards, without  fail,  their  instinct  brings  them 
back  to  disinter  them. 

At  the  moment  when  the  layer  of  sand 
which  covers  them  is  removed,  the  young 
turtles  break  their  shells  and  follow  their 
dams  to  the  water^s  edge ;  and  when  they 
reach  the  waves,  they  make  themseles  fast  to 
her  beily,  and  are  towed  oat  to  sea,  to  qualify 
tbera  in  time  for  the  feasts  of  the  alderman. 

As  soon  as  M.  Cremasy  ascertained  who 
bis  early  visitor  was,  he  walked  sternly  to- 
wards her,  and  tnrning  her  over,  kept  guard 
over  her  till  daylight  came,  and  then  dis- 
patched her.  It  was  a  task  of  some  difficulty 
to  cut  her  up;  but  when  he  had  succeeded,  he 
found  himself  repaid  for  his  trouble.  The 
turtle  was  capital.  He  bolied  the  meat, 
which  he  th9Ugbt  excellent,  and  preserved 
the  fat,  dibpdsing  of  it  in  small  shells,  which 
he  found  on  the  shore;  and  out  of  the 
fibres  of  the  cocoa  nuts  he  made  wicks,  in 
this  manner  constrocting  a  very  notible  sort 
of  a  lamp,  antique  in  fashion,  and  moreover 
highly  useful.  To  season  his  turtle,  he  then 
procured  salt  from  the  evaporation  of  sea  wa- 
ter, and  converted  the  shell  of  his  visitor  into 
a  cauldron.  With  these  civilized  means  of 
-cooking,  he  ceased  to  enjoy  his  cocoa  nut 
milk,  and  laid  in  a  stock  of  fresh  water,  obtain- 
ing it  by  sinking  a  well  into  the  sand. 

It  soon  became  necessay  to  wash  his  linen, 
but  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  remaining  a  single  instant  entirely  na- 
ked ;  he  therefore  would  wash  one  garment 
at  a  time,  wearing  his  shirt  until  his  trowsers 
were  dried,  and  vtce  versa.  He  next  burned 
a  clear  space  round  his  hut  to  keep  off  the  rats, 
and  fortified  himself  within  a  ditch,  well 
fenced  against  intrusion  by  sharp  palmetto 
branches  and  the  stiff  leaves  of  prickly  bears. 

In  the  course  of  his  walks  he  had  seen  a 
number  of  pigeons,  who  allowed  him  to  get 
tolerably  close  to  them ;  he  therefore  set  to 
work  to  hunt  them  down  on  foot,  with  a  long 
pole,  and  thus  added  a  very  agreeable  dish  to 
his  repast,  for  when  roasted  they  proved  ex- 
tremely tender  and  succulent 

With  flesh  and  fowl  to  supply  his  table,  it 
was  not  long  before  he  got  a  third  requisite  of 
«  good  dinner.  On  the  south  side  of  the  isl- 
and was  a  ooral  reef,  upwards  of  ten  leagues 
in  length,  which  the  tide  when  it  went  out 
left  high  and  dry.  At  low  water  the  fish  hid 
tfiemselves  in  the  hollows  where  the  water 
reniained,  and  our  solitary  islander  discover- 
ed in  this  fact  a  new  source  for  employment. 
Every  day  at  low  water  he  went  out  to  the 
reef,  sought  for  the  reservoirs,  which  con- 
tained the  greatest  number  offish,  and  then 
harpooned  them  with  his  boarding  sabre; 
fiome  of  these  he  salted  and  dried,  the  rest 
were  immediately  cooked. 

But  however  earnestly  M.  Cremasy  labor- 


ed to  improve  his  position,  one  thought  pre- 
dominated over  all  others — the  hope  of  find- 
ing the  means  of  escaping  from  solitude. 
When  not  employed  in  procuring  and  pre- 
paring food,  he  passed  his  whole  time  in  the 
lookout  for  any  vessel  that  might  shape  her 
course  within  sight  of  Providence.  His  eyes 
were  ever  tum^  towards  that  point  of  the 
compass  where  his  own  ship  had  disappeared, 
and  a  thousand  painful  apprehensions  dit^uiet- 
ed  him — ^the  drend  of  its  having  been  wreck- 
ed on  some  of  the  sunken  rooks  of  that  dan^ 
gerous  archipelago,  being  the  most  paramount 
But  he  was  not  one  to  give  himself  up  for  any 
time  to  inactivity.  He  knew  the  value  of 
the  proverb  which  tells  men  to  assist  them* 
selves  if  they  look  for  the  aid  of  others,  and 
accordingly  resolved  upon  constructing  a  bea- 
con which  should  be  visible  at  the  distance 
of  several  leagues. 

It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  collecting  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
heavy  wood  to  make  a  pile;  he  heaped  H 
above  a  mass  of  dry  leaves  and  placed  diy 
branches  in  alternate  layers,  with  the  trunks 
of  the  cocoa  and  palmetto.  This  accomplish- 
ed, his  eyes  wandered  over  the  ocean  to  seize 
a  favorable  moment  for  lighting  up  his  bea- 
con ;  but  day  followed  day,  and  his  solitude 
grew  more  and  more  dreary.  His  only  plea- 
sure consisted  in  watching  the  frigate  birds  as 
they  chased  the  gulls,  and  robl^d  them  of 
the  prey  they  brought  home  firom  the  great 
watera  It  was  af^r  all  a  melancholy  sort  of 
pleasure,  and  the  screams  of  the  famished 
birds  did  not  tend  much  to  enliven  the  solita- 
riness of  the  shore. 

M.  Cremasy  at  length  began  to  set  uneasy 
about  the  condition  of  his  wardrobe.  How 
could  he  manage  to  cover  himself,  he  asked, 
when  his  shirt  and  trowsers  were  worn  to  tatr 
ters.  The  necessity  of  the  case  suggested  an 
expedient  He  manufactured  a  kind  of  cloth 
out  of  the  thread-like  substance  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  palm,  which  he  wove  together  as 
well  as  he  was  able.  It  was  not  a  first-rate 
production,  but  it  served  at  all  events  to  pre* 
vent  the  sun  from  scorching,  and  the  night 
air  from  chilling  him,  and  then  he  had  the  in- 
effable satisfaction  of  admiring  his  own  handi- 
work. He  managed  also  to  ^bricate  a  pair 
of  sandals  out  of  the  ropy  bark  of  the  cocoa 
nut  tree. 

In  this  primitive  costume  he  determined 
upon  examining  the  island  thomughly.  The 
task  was  not  difficult,  for  Providence  is  little 
more  than  two  leagues  in  circumference,  and 
the  surface  is  level.  About  one  third  of  it,  the 
part  that  lies  to  the  windward,  is  covered 
with  a  forest  of  cocoa  nut.  The  currents 
and  prevailing  winds  have  cast  innumerable 
seeds  on  the  eastern  shore,  where  they  have 
germinated,  taken  root,  and  in  the  lapee  of 
ages  created  the  forest  we  spoke  of. 
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The  remainder  of  the  island  is  merely  t 
sandy  plain,  with  stunted  shrubs  scattered 
here  and  there ;  but  little  gfrass,  and  where 
there  is,  coarse  in  touch  and  salt  in  taste.^- 
A  more  desolate  spot  altogfether  can  hardly 
be  imaffained ;  and  here  it  seemed  probable 
that  M.  Cremasy  was  deistined  to  end  his 
day&  Deliverance  came,  however,  when  he 
least  expected  it 

He  was  one  e? eninff  returning  to  his  ejoup 
in  a  pensive  mood,  absorbed  in  thoug^hts  of 
the  home  he  feared  he  should  never  revisit 
when  as  he  stooped  to  gather  some  shell-fish 
for  his  supper,  he  fancied  that  something  like 
the  sail  of  a  ship  glittered  on  the  horizon  in 
the  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  He  had  been  so 
often  deceived  by  the  clouds  which  assumed 
the  same  form,  that  he  was  afraid  to  trust  to 
his  first  impression.  He  watched  the  object 
steadily,  and  noticed  that,  whibt  the  aspect  of 
everything  else  changed,  this  akme  preserved 
its  first  appearance,  and,  moreover,  that  it 
was  nearin^  the  island.  He  could  no  longer 
doubt  that  it  was  a  ship.  His  heart  beat  high 
between  fear  and  hope.  Was  it  his  own  ves- 
sel or  a  stranger?  Should  he  at  once  light 
the  beac9n,  at  the  risk  of  rapidly  and  perhaps 
nselessly  consuming  what  it  had  given  so 
much  trouble  to  collect  1 

But  the  sail  grew  closer.  He  resolved  to 
take  his  chance,  and  the  moment  it  became 
dark  enough  for  hispurpose,  he  set  fire  to  the 
pilew  A  pyramid  of  flame  shot  up  mto  the 
sky,  and  a  minute  afterwards  the  report  of  a 
gun  assured  him  that  the  signal  had  been  seen. 

He  listened  intently,  and  tbe  next  sound 
that  reached  his  ears  was  the  noise  of  the  oars 
in  the  row-locks,  as  with  measured  beat  they 
orged  the  boat  ashore.  The  keel  ffrated  on 
the  rocky  bottom ;  but  he  had  already  hailed 
the  crew,  and  in  the  joyous  answer  that  floated 
over  the  breeze,  he  heard  his  own  language 
and  recognized  the  voices  of  his  shipmates. 

The  vessel  in  the  oflnng  was  his  own,  and 
the  mate  had  came  back  to  look  for  him. — 
Carried  away  by  the  violent  currents,  water 
and  provisions  failing,  the  former  had  been 
obliged  to  make  tor  Anjouan,  near  Magnelto, 
to  victual  the  ship ;  he  then  returned  in  search 
of  his  captain. 

Tbe  exile  wrote  the  history  of  his  thirty- 
two  days*  imprisonment  and  traced  it  in  a  bot« 
tie  which  he  hung  on  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent trees  on  the  coast  An  English  vessel 
passing  by  a  few  months  since  happened  to 
send  a  boat  on  shore  for  a  supply  of  ooooa  nuts, 
and  thus  discovered  the  narrative.  The  sail- 
ors also  found  that  tbe  island  was  overrun 
with  wild  poultry;  for  when  M.  Cremasy 
took  leave  of  Providence,  he  left  behind  him 
a  small  stock,  which  multiplied  as  he  de- 
sired. It  was  an  offering  of  grateful  remera- 
berance  for  the  mercy  which  had  spared  him. 


A  lady-friend  has  handed  us  the  followihg, 
with  a  desire  to  publish  it  The  piece  selected 
is  a  popular  song  in  this  community,  and  by 
/eason  of  the  especia}  regard  we  entertain  for  the 
fSur  one  who  aelected  it,  we  comply  wi&  her  re- 
quest with  sensations  of  the  most  pleasing  na- 
ture—and hope  to  gratify  <mr  readers  by  ao 
doing. — MinertmlU  Bulletin, 

THOU  HAST  WOUNDBD  THE  SPDOT 
THAT  LOVED  THEE. 

Thou  hast  wounded  the  spirit  that  loved  thee— 

That  cherished  thy  image  for  years : 
Thou  hast  taught  me  at  last  to  forget  thee^ 

In  secret,  in  silence,  in  tears : 
Like  a  young  bird,  when  left  by  its  mother 

Its  earliest  pinions  to  try, 
'Round  the  nest  will  still  linger  snd  hover. 

Ere  its  trembling  wings  can  fly ! 

Thus  we're  taught  in  this  wide  wc-rld  to  aever 

Each  feeling  that  once  was  so  dear ; 
lake  thst  youtg  bird,  I'll  seek  to  disoonrer 

A  home  of  affection  elsewhere. 
Though  this  heart  may  still  ding  to  dies  fondly, 

And  dream  of  sweet  memories  past — 
Tet  Hope,  like  the  rainbow  of  summer. 

Gives  a  promise  of  iethe  at  lest !        Ailbma* 


A  CHAPTER  ON  MARRIAGE 

BT  ISRAEL  OLDSir. 

[We  commend  the  following  sensible  arti- 
cle to  the  consideration  of  all — to  the  married 
as  well  as  the  unmarried.  The  latter  especi- 
ally have  a  deep  interest  in  pondering  upon 
the  truths  it  contains.  As  for  those  who  are 
already  caged,  and  badly  so,  to  them  we  re- 
commend patience— such  need  much  of  th^ 
**martyr'8  spirit" — the  only  way  to  make  the 
best  of  it-^[MeadviUe  Journal, 

1  have  heard  a  great  deal,  at  divers  times, 
about  the  ordainings  and  leading  of  Providence 
in  this  matter.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
Providence  may  wisely  ordain  the  union — no, 
I  will  not  say  union — the  contrast  of  opposite 
qualities  in  marriage,  that  thereby  the  great* 
est  amount  of  good  may  be  distributed. 

The  learned  shall  instruct  the  ignorant  the 
refined  shall  polish  the  rudes  the  liberal  dis- 
pense the  gems  of  the  covetoup,  and  (I  might 
as  well  add)  beauty  reflect  some  of  its  attrac- 
tiveness upon  the  &ce  of  ugliness.  This  is  a 
very  comfortable  doctrine  for  one  to  preach 
who  feels  himself  badly  mated.  Men  love  to 
throw  their  sins  upon  the  shoulders  of  Provi* 
dence  if  they  can,  or  on  circumstsnoest  or 
even  on  the  devil  bimseIC  It  is  an  essy  way 
of  getting  over  a  peice  of  egregious  folly.  No, 
no,  friend,  just  blame  your  own  precipitan* 
cy  or  thougntlessnew,  and  let  Providence  go 
clear.    Am  for  circomstaDoes^  very  likely  you 
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moalded  them  to  suit  your  owo  views  and 
gratify  yo«r  own  passtonp.  I  do  not  believe 
that  Providence  intended  yon  to  have  any 
other  than  the  best  of  wives.  *A  pradeut  (or 
ffood)  wife  is  froni  the  Lord/  You  see 
Scripture  is  plainly  against  you.  If  your  wife 
be  not  a  good  one,  i.  e.,  adapted  to  your  na- 
ture and  eircumstances,  you  cannot  regard  her 
as  sent  to  you  from  Gk)d,  except  as  a  punish- 
ment for  your  sins.  Had  you  taken  the  re- 
quisite pains,  you  might  have  found  one  just 
adapted  to  you.  If  there  has  been  any  lead- 
ing of  Providence  iti  the.caae,  very  likely  you 
Cook  the  lead  yourseUl  This  sort  of  leading 
of  Providence  is  rife  in  the  world. 

I  shall  now  address  myself  particularly  to 
the  unmarried,  and  more  eflpecially  to  young 
men.  I  shall  not  say  with  St  Paul,  'Seek  not 
a  wife/  i  suppose  you  to  be  thinking  about 
the  matter,  perchance  to  be  a  'seeker.'  Yet  I 
would  say,  seek  not  unless  thou  seekest 
rightly.  {  tell  thee,  friend,  it  is  the  roost  im- 
portant step  of  thy  life,  as  thou  roayest  hereaf- 
ter find.  Pause,  therefore,  and  consider  a  lit- 
tle. Think  what  thou  ehouldst  love  most, 
and  what  thou  shouldst  love  the  longest. — 
Believe  me,  you  can  love  just  as  deeply,  and 
fiir  more  safely,  if  your  reason  and  judgment 
have  oofisiderablo  to  say  in  connection  with 
tiii«  business.  I  go  for  love  of  the  deepest, 
eCvongest  and  most  lasting  kind,  and  I  am 
euro  that  reason  is  no  enemy  of  this. 

If  yon  suffer  yourself  to  be  blinded  by  mere 
show  and  glitter,  and  are  at  the  same  time  led 
by  some  blind  Cupid,  you  at  least  will  be 
likely  to  'fall  into  the  ditch.'  I  have  known 
those  who  have  regretted  that  in  the  choice  of 
«  wife,  they  wereled  so  much  by  passion  and 
so  little  by  reason,  or  were  so  thoughtless  in 
■a  matter  of  so  great  importance.  Many,  very 
many,  bestow  fiir  more  pains  in  the  choice  of 
a  house,  a  horse,  or  even  a  dress,  than  in  the 
selection  of  a  wife  or  husband*  The  house 
must  be  carefully  examined,  the  good  points 
of  a  horse  looked  after,  and  the  drees  turned 
over  and  over;  but  a  companion  for  life,  the 
sharer  of  our  joys  and  sorrows,  the  manager 
of  all  our  domestic  concerns — this  ii>  nothmg 
-—hit  or  miss — here  goes.  I  say  he  not  hasty 
in  this  business.  Lnok— -think,  before  you 
commit  yourself.  A  knot  of  this  kind  is  easi- 
ly tied,  but  like  the  old  Gordian  knot,  it  can- 
not be  untied.  Death  alone  can  cut  it,  and  1 
would  not  have  you  think  him  long  in  com- 
ing. 

One  of  the  great  objects  for  which  marriage 
was  instituted  is,  I  conceive,  the  intellectual 
and  moral  improvement  of  the  parties.  The 
object  is  a  high,  a  permanent  one.  The  union 
should  be  formed  with  a  view  to  the  whole 
life  of  man;  bis  intellectual  and  morsl  life; 
his  life  here  and  hereafter.  How  few  look 
npoD  the  matter  in  this  light,  and  enter  upon 


it  with  such  views !  Something  transcendant 
—Utopian, — canU  be  made  to  enter  into  every 
day's  life.  Ha  1  say  you  so?  They  are  only 
views  worthy  of  the  union  of  two  immortal 
beings.  They  who  marry  with  such  views 
and  feelings  will  be  married  body  and  soul 
both.  The  highest  happiness  can  rest  on  no 
sure  foundation  but  tliat  which  is  laid  in  the 
human  soul.  Beauty,  wealth,  equipage,  all 
tha^  is  outward,  may  be  swept  away  in  a  mo- 
ment, or,  if  continued,  may  not  satisfy. 

Intellectual  and  moral  qualities  are  a  more 
sure  possession.  Time  serves  hut  to  improve 
them,  and  the  enjoyment  of  them  never  cloys. 
Mary  your  wife's  soul,  friend,  niarry  her 
soul.  Let  its  qualities  attract  you.  Then, 
every  acquisition  which  she  inakes,  every 
day's  experience,  every  book  she  reads  will 
aid  in  her  onward  progress,  and  render  her 
more  capable  of  ministering  to  your  improve- 
ment and  happiness.  Do  you  want  a  wife  ca- 
pable of  assisting  you  to  become  wiser  snd 
better,  as  well  as  to  patch  your  clothes,  darn 
your  stockings,  or  cook  your  dinner?  Alas! 
slas!  how  many  think  a  woman  need  to  know 
nothing  else.  Such  might  almost  as  well 
marry  a  thread  and  needle,  a  knitting  machine 
or  a  cooking  stove. 

What  if  you  are  a  mechanic,  a  fiirmer  or  a 
day-laborer?  May  not,  ought  not  mechanics, 
farmers  and  day-laborers  to  grow  wiser  and 
better?  Have  you  not  a  veritable  soul,  capa- 
ble of  improvement  ?  And  do  you  not  want  a 
wife  with  a  soul?  Darning  stockings  and 
cooking  dinners  are  important  aflairs,  (the 
latter  especially,)  and  may  be  peculiarly  so  to 
you.  I  know  not,  however,  why  a  woman 
with  a  soul — a  feeling,  thinking,  cultivated 
soul— may  not  do  these  things.  There  is  do 
good  reason  why  you  should  not  take  the  most 
elevated  views  of  this  subject,  and  go  aboat 
this  business  in  a  sensible,  rational  manner. — 
Do  you  say,  *One  can  scarcely  find  the  article 
you  recommend?'  Somewhat difiicolt,  I  allow. 
But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  litttle  demand  exists 
for  wives  of  this  sort.  Let  the  demand  be- 
come general,  and  the  article  (speaking  after 
the  manner  of  meo)  will  soon  come  to  mar- 
ket Higher  ground  most  be  taken,  higher 
views  must  be  inculcated.  The  true  subject, 
the  whole  subject  of  marriage  must  be  under- 
stood and  felt,  and  husbands  and  wives  roust 
be  educated  in  view  of  it,  ere  they  can  be- 
come all  to  each  other  what  God  designed. 

I  have  urged  deliberation  upon  the  unmar- 
ried. It  is  indispensable  to  a  wise  choice.—- 
you  remember  the  old  saying,  *Marry  in  haste 
and  repent  at  leisure;'  pray  wait  till  you  get  a 
few  years  older.  You  need  the  ripest  judg- 
ment possible  for  this  business.  The  eyes  of 
sixteen  do  not  see  things  in  the  same  light 
as  do  the  eyes  of  twenty-three  or  four.  Seven 
Off  eight  years  at  this  period  of  your  life  will 
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iinproTe  yoor  visioD  wonderfully,  eBpecialy  if 
3rou  Jook  well  about  you.  Get  old  enough 
to  understand  your  wants  tolerably  well. — 
Study  your  own  nature.  What  are  your  pre- 
dominatiniBr  tastee?  Good  onee,  of  course.— 
What  will  probably  be  your  avocation  in  life  ? 
What  qualities  in  a  wife  will  be  likely  to  ren- 
der you  the  most  happy  as  years  roll  on  1  Let 
the  points  be  well  looked  to  ere  yon  make 
your  choice.  Perhaps  I  can  sum  up  all  in 
one  word. 

Get  a  companions-one  who  will  enter  heart 
and  soul  into  your  pursuits,  who  has  the  pow- 
er to  do  80,  whom  you  can  trust  to  do  so, 
who  can  read  with  you  if  you  read,  study 
with  you  if  you  study,  who  shall  possess  a 
full  sympathy  with  you  in  most  or  in  all 
things,  who  can  minister  to  the  higher  and 
more  refined  wants  of  your  nature,  and  who 
will  be  more  likely  to  stir  you  up  to  noble  en- 
deavors. A  doll  or  a  baby  cannot  do  this.  A 
woman,  a  high  minded,  strong  minded,  culti- 
vated, whole  sou  led  woman,  is  alone  capa- 
ble of  it  You  need  a  mind  that  will  travel 
with  your  own.  So  shall  you  have  a  com- 
panion. There  are  wives  and  husbands  who 
yet  are  not  companions.  It  would  be  a  sad 
thing  to  feel  that  in  the  highest  and  most  de- 
lightful walks  of  life,  in  the  regions  of  taste, 
of  intellectual  beauty,  you  are,  though  mar- 
ried, aUmet  all  alone ;  your  house  well  taken 
care  of,  your  dinners  and  suppers  and  all  that 
well  got  up,  but  in  the  highest,  best  pleasure 
of  life — alone.  Alas,  for  thee !  Look  well, 
then,  to  this  business. 

Do  not  be  afraid  of  a  woman  possessed  of 
a  well  cultivated  mind.  Do  not  adopt  the 
vulgar  error  of  supposing  that  such  a  woman 
must  needs  be  very  unfit  for  the  care  of  a 
household ;  must  know  verjr  little  of  domestic 
affitirs;  that,  indeed,  all  this  must,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  be  sacrificed,  if  intellectual 
cultivation  exists  to  any  extent.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it.  It  is  a  foul  slander  on  the  sex.  You 
will  generally  find  that  those  woman  who  pos- 
sess the  best  cultivated  minds,  are  the  best 
managers  at  home.  I  admit  exceptions. — 
They  do,  however,  but  prove  the  rule.  And 
why  should  it  not  be  sol  The  best  disciplined 
and  most  highly  polished  mind,  one  might 
naturally  suppose,  would  apply  itself  with 
great  advantai^e  to  the  management  of  domes- 
tic affairs.  So  I  am  persuaded  it  will  be 
found,  notwithstanding  the  sneers  and  saws 
about  ^blue  stockings,*  and  'literary  bodies,* 
*  domestic  every  day  duties,*  and  all  that 

Some  people*s  ideas  ot  domestic  duties 
seem  to  be  entirely  circumscribed  by  the  walls 
of  their  kitchen.  Such  most  surely  think 
that  the  'chief  end  of  man*  is  to  feed,  clothe 
and  sleep  well,  or  that  woman  was  designed 
to  be  the  servant  of  man*s  lower  appetites, 
and  not  a  eompanion  of  his  whole  being.— 


And  has  she  indeed  no  higher  mission  than 
this  1  Is  this  the  '  help*  designed  by  Provi- 
dence as  *  meet*  for  man  ?  Is  this  your  view  of 
the  matter?  Go  live  in  Turkey,  friend.  Turn 
Turk.  You  shall  have  soulkfts  women  for 
this  w^rld,  and  a  houri  for  the  next,  if  Islam- 
ism  be  true.  I  repeat  it,  be  not  afraid  of  men- 
tal culture.  If  you  can  appreciate  k  in  a 
wife,  by  all  means  seek  it  in  her. 

An  intellectual  sympathy  is  perhaps  deep- 
er than  any  other,  and  will  bind  friends  more 
strongly  tofl^etlier  than  au?ht  beside.  It  is  a 
sympathy  between  the  highest  faculties  of 
our  nature,  the  immortal  part  You  cannot 
enjoy  the  highest  happiuees  of  which  you  are 
capable  with  a  wife  who  is  not  able  to  meet 
to  some  extent  the  hi|;her  wants  of  your  na- 
ture; with  whose  spirits  yours  cannot  in  most 
cases  blend.  You  cannot  truly  marry  out- 
ward beauty,  or  money,  or  lands,  or  houses.— 
You  have  a  soul,  and  cannot  joid  it  to  these 
things.  You  can  really  marry  only  a  human 
soul,  harmonizing  in  the  tasteful  and  bcauti- 
ful  with  your  own. 

A  few  Words  to  the  married.  Are  you  jusi 
married  1  Then  the  recollection  of  the  days 
of  courtship  are  yet  fresh.  Keep  it  up.  Do 
not  cease  to  court  because  you  are  married, 
the  very  reason  of  all  others  why  you  should 
continue  to  do  so.  Your  opportunities  for  this 
now  are  far  better  than  they  were  before.  Be 
just  as  careful  of  each  other's  feelings,  and 
just  as  solicitous  to  retain  each  other's  good 
opinion  as  before.  'Fix  up*  as  smartly  for 
each  other^s  society  as  before.  Go  right  on 
doing  all  that  is  gallant  and  handsome  as  be- 
fore. Your  lover,  madam,  was  a  gentleman. 
Your  mistress,  sir,  was  a  lady.  Shall  not  the 
husband  and  wife  remain  the  lady  and  gentle- 
man? Do  not  forget  your  bow,  sir,  nor  yoo 
your  courtesty,  madam.  Give  the  best  of 
these  to  each  other.  Do  you,  madam,  study 
your  husband*6  tastes  and  character.  Under- 
stand him  fully.  If  you  are  wise,  (this  is  a 
secret,)  you  may  manage  him  altogether,  and 
he,  good  man,  will  know  nothing  about  it — 
If  he  be  given  to  reading  and  study,  do  you 
read  and  study  with  him  if  possible.  If  he 
is  fond  of  having  things  snug  and  quiet,  do 
you  take  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  have  things 
80.  Incite  him  to  all  that  is  good  and  noble. 
You  will  find  your  account  in  it. 

Are  you  ill  married  ?  Are  you  su fleering  the 
consequences  of  thoughtlessness  ?  Matches  of 
thoughtlessness  are  by  far  the  most  numerous 
in  the  worki,  and  you,  perhaps,  are  among 
the  multitude.  Well ;  you  need  much  of  the 
'  martyr  spirit*  You  must  make*  the  best  ol 
it  One  good  thing  you  may  do;  you  may 
prevent  others  by  your  advice  and  influence 
from  doing  in  this  matter  as  foolishly  as  yon 
have  done.  If  you  have  children,  save  them 
from  the  rock  on  which  your  hopes  ha?« 
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Split.  Do  not  mariy  yoor  son  or  daughter  to 
a  ha  man  body  with  a  farm,  or  so  much  bank 
atock  joined  on  to  it.  You  can  fuae  gold  with 
gold,  and  yoa  can  mingle  dirt  with  dirt ;  but 
unlen  you  pomesR  creative  power  you  can- 
not blend  the  immaterial  with  the  material. — 
If  a  young  man  comes  to  court  yoor  daughter, 
do  not  consider  it  a  ffood  match  merely  be- 
canae  he  may  be  *  well  to  do'  in  the  world. — 
How  many  marry  for  a  Miome/  but  by  no 
means  find  it  a  *  aweet'  one.  Only  think  of  a 
fine,  sensible,  cultivated,  and  intellectual  girl, 
tied  to  a  plodding,  utilitarian  sort  of  a  fellow, 
who  can  no  more  appreciate  her  than  did  the 
cock  the  jewel  which  he  scratched  up.  Hor- 
rible !  Make  good  use  of  your  own  experience 
in  this  matter,  so  shall  you  turn  your  folly  to 
good  account 

Are  you  well  married ;  really  well  marriedl 
Sit  down  and  sing  the  old  song  of  *  few  hap- 
ny  marriagea'  You  can  well  afford  to  sing. 
You  are  of  the  few  who  have  got  into  the 
narrow  way  of  matrimonial  felicity.  Provi- 
dence has  smiled  (I  want  to  say  laoghed, 
broadly  laughed,)  upon  you.  You  have 
many  a  pleasant  smile  and  good  honest  laugh 
at  home,  I'll  warrant  How  I  should  like 
to  *  drop  in*  some  evening,  and  spend  an  hour 
or  two  at  your  comfortable  fire  side,  just  for 
the  sake  of  seeing  a  toei/  married  couple;  a 
rara  avia,  truly !  I  leave  you  to  your  enjoy- 
ment 


JEANIE  ROSS— A  HIGHLAND  STORY. 

Thocoh  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  now 
present  but  a  shadow  of  the  peculiar  system 
of  society  which  once  prevailed  in  them — 
thousrh  there  are  no  longer  clansmen  ready 
to  follow  their  chief  to  the  field  at  his  slight- 
est bidding,  or  intestine  feuds  wreaking 
themselves  out  in  bloodshed  once  at  least  in 
every  generation — yet  there  are  still  many 
things  to  distinguish  its  people  from  all 
neighboring  nations.  The  following  story, 
for  instance,  which  is  no  more  than  fact,  will 
show  in  how  difierent  a  way  a  pair  of  poor 
peasants  may  follow  out  a  love  attachment 
in  the  upper  part  of  Perthshire,  from  any 
mode  known  or  practised  in  the  more  south- 
erly parts  of  the  British  isle. 

Not  many  years  a^o,  there  stood  a  com- 
fbrtable  farm-house  m  the  midst  of  the 
romantic  wilds  of  Strath-Tummel,  not  far 
from  the  bridge,  well  known  to  travellers, 
that  crosses  the  stream  from  which  the  name 
of  the  Strath  is  derived.  With  this  farm- 
house we  have  little  to  do  at  present,  except 
in  as  far  as  it  was  the  residence,  at  the  period 
our  story  refers  to,  of  a  very  comely  High- 
land girl,  by  name  Jeanie  Ross,  who  under* 
went  some  adventures  in  her  time,  of  nther 


a  memorable  kind.  Jeanie  was  but  a  servant, 
though,  as  this  neither  impaired  her  beauty 
nor  detracted  from  her  worth,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  circumstance  will  not  lower  her  in  the 
eyes  of  the  reader.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  a  email  farmer,  a  man  in  a  decent  but 
bumble  station,  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  the  large  farm  where  she  had  gone 
to  service,  and  had  spent  in  Strath-Tummel 
all  her  bygone  years,  which  yet  numbered 
only  eighteen.  Young  as  she  was,  her  finely 
proportioned  figure,  and  her  sweet  if  not 
lovely  countenance,  had  not  passed  unob* 
served  by  the  youth  of  the  district,  and  if 
she  had  not  yet  had  many  ofiers,  her  good 
graces  ai  least  were  courted  by  not  a  few  of 
the  strapping  lads  around,  with  a  prospective 
eye  to  such  a  consummation.  Whether  or 
not,  however,  it  was  likely  that  Strath-Tum- 
mel should  retain  in  its  bosom  the  flower  it 
had  given  birth  to,  will  be  partly  seen  from 
the  following  scene,  in  which  Jeanie  bore  a 
part 

One  evening  in  November,  a  young  shep- 
herd, by  name  Evan  Cameron,  belonging  to 
the  same  farm  where  Jeanie  served,  left  hie 
little  shieling  on  the  hills,  where  he  resided 
alone  with  his  widowed  mother,  and  took 
his  way  to  the  ateading  at  which  his  master's 
family  staid.  Evan  bad  been  for  two  years 
in  his  present  place,  whither  he  had  come 
from  the  banks  of  Loch  Kannoch,  his  native 
spot,  distant  between  fifteen  and  twenty 
miles  from  Strath-Tummel.  It  was  pitch- 
dark,  to  use  a  familiar  expression,  on  the 
night  in  question,  ere  Evan  reached  the 
farm-house,  and  when  he  did  reach  it,  he  did 
not  enter,  but  took  up  his  station  at  a  retired 
angle  of  the  premises,  from  which  he  could 
see  the  door  that  led  from  the  dwelling-house 
to  the  out-houses.  A  stranger  to  the  rural 
manners  of  Scotland,  if  he  had  seen  the 
young  ^epherd  in  this  position,  would  have 
thought  him  a  house-breaker  or  thief,  but  the 
better-informed  on  the  point  would  have 
known  at  once  that  he  only  came  to  see  his 
«<  sweetheart.'*  And  Evan  did  not  sttfnd 
long  ere  he  did  see  her.  The  door  in  the 
I  dwelling-house  opened,  and  Jeanie  Rose 
issued  with  a  candle,  inclosed  in  a  lantern, 
in  her  hand.  As  she  tripped  across  the  court- 
yard to  one  of  the  out-houses,  a  low  hem 
was  uttered  by  the  shepherd,  and  to  his 
great  delight  it  was  responded  to  in  the  same 
way,  announcing  satisfactorily  her  conscious- 
ness of  his  being  there.  Evan  was  too  well 
aware  of  the  danger  of  attracting  observation, 
to  think  of  following  his  mistress.  He  stood 
patiently,  waiting  for  the  moment  when 
Jeanie  might  think  it  safe  to  come  to  him. 
In  a  short  time,  she  again  appeared  in  the 
yard  with  the  light,  and  Evan's  pleased  eye 
eoald  observe  that  a  amile  and  a  blush  were 
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on  her  fece,  and  that  ber  walk  had  that  iode- 
■cribaUe  want  of  ease  which  alwaya  owTka 
a  woman**  movemeots  when  she  is  sensible 
that  a  beloved  eye  is  fixed  npoo  her.  Jeaoie 
then  re-entered  the  house,  and  all  was  again 
dark. 

Eran  continued  at  bis  poet,  and  insensibly 
fell  into  a  reverie,  daring  which  bis  mental 
vision  was  busy  in  the  contemplation  of  a 
female  figure  bearing  a  lantern,  while  his 
bodily  organs  of  sight  were  steadily  directed 
to  the  spot  where  a  real  object  of  a  similar 
character  had  disappeared.  How  long  his 
reverie  might  have  continued,  is  hard  to  say, 
had  it  not  been  dispelled  by  a  soft  touch  on 
his  arm,  and  a  sweet  voice  pronouncing  in 
his  ear  the  word  *>£van!*'  The  shepherd 
started,  but  in  an  instant  he  had  folded  the 
speaker  in  his  arms,  and  had  imprinted  a  kiss 
on  her  lips ;  a  proceeding  which  was  gra- 
ciously pardoned— on  the  score,  we  suppose, 
of  his  being  so  much  startled  as  not  to  know 
very  well  what  he  was  doing. 

**  Jeanie !  dear  Jeanie  !**  wore  Evan*s  first 
words,  as  he  folded  his  plaid  around  his  mis- 
tress, '*how  came  you  to  me  sae  quietly? 
My  een  were  never  ance  off  the  door  that 
you  used  to  come  out  by." 

**Ah!  Evan,'*  said  the  young  woman, 
^  that*s  the  worse  sign  for  us,  that  I  have  to 
come  out  by  other  ways  now.  Every  step 
that  I  take  is  watched  now.  Man,  woman, 
and  bairn,  hae  been  set  on  by  my  fiiither  to 
spy  us,  ever  since  you  sought  his  leave  to 
let  us  be  married.  And  the  men  folk  are 
warst  of  a*,'*  concluded  she,  with  a  sigh. 

Though  Jeanie  was  too  simple  and  modest 
to  see  the  full  reasons  for  this  latter  fiict,  her 
k>ver  was  perfectly  sensible  of  them. 

"Mean,  envious  wretches!**  was  the  ex- 
clamation, accordingly,  that  burst  from  his 
lips. 

"  Hush,**  said  Jeanie,  ^  for  aught  we  know, 
some  of  them  may  be  within  hearing  o*  us.* 

**  And  what  altho*  !**  said  the  lover  fiercely; 
but,  speedily  moderating  his  tone,  he  con- 
tinued, «*  we  needna  waste  our  time  thinking 
on  them,  however.  Oh !  Jeanie,  it  will  be 
hard,  after  every  thing  is  ready  for  our  hap- 
piness, if  we  should  be  sundered.  It  wanls 
but  a  few  days  o*  Martinmas,  and  then  I 
maun  enter  on  my  new  service  on  Loch 
Rannoch,  where  a  bonny  shieling  is  ready 
for  me,  that  I  ance  thought  wad  be  a  paradise 
wi*  you  for  its  mutress.  A*  is  ready,  Jeanie, 
but  you  !** 

The  girl's  head  fell  on  her  lover's  shoulder. 

**  I  am  ready,  too,  Evan,*'  said  she ;  ^  ani- 
ther  house  but  yours  I  never  will  enter  as  a 
wife.*' 

Evan  was  greatly  consoled  by  the  assur- 
ance of  his  mistress's  fidelity,  but  this  did  not 
remove  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their 


union,  which  hiqgod  chiefly  on  the  disincli- 
nation of  her  parents  that  she  should  wed  to 
a  stranger,  and  out  of  Strath-TummeL  They 
had  other  views  besides  for  her  settlement 
in  life,  though  these  had  never  been  made 
known  to  heraelf.  In  spite  of  these  inten- 
tions on  the  part  of  her  friends,  however, 
Evan,  before  the  close  of  his  interview  with 
Jeanie  Ross,  received  her  promise  that  she 
would  leave  all,  and  fly  with  him  to  Rannoch, 
if  ber  people  did  not  come  round,  and  give 
their  consent  in  a  regular  way.  Having 
come  to  this  conclusion,  the  lovers,  after 
some  further  talk  of  a  nature  chiefly  interest- 
ing to  themselves,  parted,  with  an  agreement 
to  meet  for  another  consultation  within  a  few 
nights  afterwards. 

But,  alas,  for  the  uneven  oourae  of  true 
love!  Before  the  appointed  night  came, 
Jeanie  was  taken  away  by  her  fiitber,  who, 
suspicious  of  her  continued  communicatioa 
with  Evan  Cameron,  asked  his  daughter's 
msster  to  permit  her  to  go  home  at  the  new 
term,  instead  of  the  old  one,  (eleven  days 
later,)  as  had  been  at  first  arranged.  The 
maater  consented  to  this  reouest,  which  was 
made  in  the  most  pressing  lorm.  The  truth 
was,  that  Jeanie*s  father  knew  well  the 
approaching  departure  of  Evan  at  the  Mar- 
tinmas term,  and  conceived,  that,  if  he  were 
once  fiiiily  gone,  there  would  be  no  more  of 
the  matter.  In  absence,  Jeanie  would  soon 
forget  him,  and  the  case  would  be  the  same 
with  him.  Under  this  impression  the  fiitber 
took  his  daughter  home,  resolved  to  watch 
her  closely  tifl  the  critical  period  was  over. 
Poor  Evan  was  no^  long  in  learning  the 
altered  situation  of  his  mistress.  Night  after 
night  he  watched  around  her  father's  cottage 
to  get  a  i^limpse  of  her,  but  in  vain.  Came- 
ron was  m  despair.  He  had  too  much  of  the 
mountaineer  pride  in  him  to  subject  himself 
to  a  second  repulse  from  Jeanie's  father, 
similar  to  the  one  he  had  already  got  The 
term*day  came,  and  Evan,  heartless  and 
dispirited,  was  compelled  to  depart  for  Ran- 
noch, without  even  having  the  poor  pleasure 
of  bidding  Jeanie  ftrewell. 

Her  father,  nevertheless,  had  miscalcu- 
lated the  strength  of  the  young  shepherd's 
afiection.  Evan,  anticipating  his  union  with 
Jeanie,  had  made  arrangements  for  his  mo- 
ther's taking  up  her  Aode  with  a  sister  at 
Rannoch,  and  this  plan  had  been  carried 
into  efiect.  On  taking  charge  of  his  new 
flock,  therefore,  Evan  entered*  his  little  cot 
on  the  hills  of  Rannoch  alone,  and  he  vraa 
thus  left  to  brood  in  solitude  over  bis  dissp- 
pointment.  Such  was  the  effect  produced 
on  him  by  this  state  of  things,  that  his  new 
master  speedily  noticed  his  growing  despond- 
ency, and  kindly  inquired  into  the  cause, 
Evan  candidly  related  the  whole  of  his  atoiy; 
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and  the  fbrtuntte  resalt  wu,  that  his  master 
gave  him  leave  to  visrt  Strath-Tummel, 
whatever  time  it  mijifht  take,  and  endeavor 
to  aee  his  mistress.  The  heart  of  the  youth 
ffrew  lighter  at  the  thought,  and  he  was  not 
k»g  in  making  use  of  the  kind  licence  ac- 
corded to  him. 

To  one  of  the  fleetest  runners  in  the  dales 
of  Rannoch,  fifteen  oi  twenty  miles  was  but 
a  breathing  distance;  and,  accordingly,  on 
several  different  nights,  Evan  travelled  to 
Btrath-Tummel  by  the  light  of  a  waning 
noon,  and  was  bsck  to  his  flock  in  the  morn- 
ing. On  the  first  three  of  these  journeys, 
he  did  not  see  his  mistress,  but  his  labor  was 
not  in  vain — independent  of  the  pleasure  it 

Kve  him  to  look  at  the  very  walls  that  held 
r.  Without  venturing  to  approadi  closely 
to  the  house,  he  discovered  beyond  a  doubt 
in  what  portion  of  the  dwelling  she  slept, 
and  on  the  fourth  visit,  be  went  dose  up,  and 
with  a  beating  heart  threw  a  little  sand 
against  the  wimow,  whiob  wasonthesee6nd 
floor.  To  his  inexpressible  joy,  Jeanie  ap- 
peared at  the  window  in  so  short  a  time  as 
to  make  him  feel,  with  sorrowful  pleasure, 
that  her  nights  were,  like  his  own,  too  often 
sleeplesa  Not  daring  to  speak,  Evan  only 
held  out  his  arms  on  seeing  her.  It  was 
plain  she  knew  him,  for  she  made  a  motion 
of  a  similar  kind.  For  a  minute  or  two  they 
remained  in  this  position,  until  Jeanie  drew 
back.  Evan  kept  bis  station,  and  after  a 
time  his  mistress  reappeared,  changed,  as 
the  lover  could  plainly  see,  in  her  dress. 
The  young  man*s  neart  beat  high  with  hope. 
**  She  is  coming  to  me,**  thought  he ;  ^  but, 
alas !  how  is  she  to  come  !*'  It  was  evident 
to  him  that  she  had  no  intention  of  trying 
the  window;  a  passage  that  way,  indeed, 
was  probably  impracticable.  The  door,  then, 
was  the  only  way ;  and  on  her  disappearing 
•gain  from  the  window,  Evan  moved  round 
to  the  front  of  the  dwelling.  Here  he  had 
stood  but  a  few  seconds,  until  Jeanie  issued, 
ckised  the  latch,  jind  was  by  the  side  of  her 
&ithful  lover. 

Jeanie  was  not  less  (aithfiil  than  he.  She 
had  tried  every  possible  method  to  alter  the 
determination  of  her  friends;  but  as  they 
remained  obstinate— unreasonably  8o»  she 
thought,  as  Evan's  character  was  unim peach* 
abl&--6he  was  now  willing  to  perform  her 
promise,  and  go  with  him  to  Rannoch.  It 
was  midnight  when  Jeanie  met  her  lover, 
and  they  walked  all  the  remainder  of  the 
night,  the  young  woman  being  too  healthy  a 
daughter  of  the  Highland  hills  to  care  for 
such  a  journey  any  more  than  Evan  did.  By 
daylight,  they  reaohed  the  village  of  Kicho- 
nan,  near  the  head  of  Look  Rannoob,  where 
they  were  received  with  kindly  welcome  by 
Evan's  relations  and  firiends.    Kiohonao  was 


his  native  place,  where*  be  was  known  and 
loved  by  every  body,  in  the  house  of  a 
cousin  of  his,  the  pair  found  the  rest  and 
refreshment  they  required,  and  it  was  also 
resolved  that  Jeanie  should  stay  here  until 
thev  were  married. 

Taking  advantage,  for  the  first  time  to 
any  extent,  of  his  master's  permiesien,  Evaa 
remained  with  his  mistress  and  his  ftienJa 
for  the  rest  of  that  day.  When  the  after- 
noon came,  the  fvgitife  pair  were  a  little 
startled  by  the  entrance,  into  the  bouse 
where  they  were,  of  Jeanie's  uncle  from 
Strath-Tamroel.  However,  after  he  had 
declaied  the  purpose  of  bis  visit,  the  lovers 
felt  nothing  but  an  increase  of  joy.  The 
uncle  said,  that  when.  Jeanie  was  missed 
early  in  the  morning,  her  fother  was  coo* 
vinced  she  had  fled  with  Evan  Cameron,  and 
had  requested  him — the  uncle— to  follow 
them  to  Rannoch,  and  give  to  them  a  father's 
consent  and  good  wishes,  since  they  were 
resolved  upon  being  united. 

Evan  was  delighted  with  this  inteUigaoce. 
Soon  after  he  had  delivered  it,  the  uncle 
announced  his  intention  to  return,  sayine 
that  he  wished  to  be  home  early.  **lf 
Jeanie  and  Evan  had  any  message  U>  send 
back  by  him,"  he  continued,  **  they  might 
accompany  him  a  short  distance  on  his  way.** 
Evan  and  Jeanie  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and 
set  out  with  him.  The  young  woman 
charged  her  relative  with  many  kind  mes- 
sages to  her  father  and  friends.  Engaged  m 
this  sort  of  converse,  they  passed  on  for 
about  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Kichonan,  when  they  reached  the  side  of  a 
dense  wood  of  birch.  Evan  was  about  to 
propose  that  Jeanie  and  he  shonJd  turn  here, 
when  in  an  instant  a  party  of  ten  or  twelve 
men  burst  from  the  wood,  and  seiaed  on  his 
mistress,  planting  themselves  between  him 
and  her.  They  were  Strath-Tummel  men, 
who  had  come  in  pursuit  of  the  pair»  and  the 
uncle  had  been  acting  the  part  of  a  decoy ! 
Jeanie  neither  shrieked  nor  spoke,  but,  as 
her  uncle  held  her  by  the  arm,  looked  ooiher 
lover  with  a  face  of  pale  despair.  It  was 
some  time  before  Evan  could  recover  from 
bis  surprise,  so  for  as  to  see  clearly  what  had 
happened.  But  the  UuoU  of  the  captors 
aroused  him.  Yet  he  did  not  stir  from  the 
spot,  until  he  saw  the  men  moving  away 
with  Uieir  prise.  For  a  moment  he  thought 
of  struggling  to  the  death  to  retain  her,  in 
spite  of  them  all.  But  the  hopelessness  of 
such  an  attempt  was  too  apparent  A  better 
idea  struck  him  ;  and  no  sooner  had  the 
Strath-Tummel  men  turned  a  corner  of  the 
road  close  by  the  scene  of  this  ambuscade^ 
than  Bvan  pot  his  scheme  in  prsetice.  Pull- 
ing  his  blue  bonnet  over  his  brow,  he  bounded 
with  the  speed  of  a  roebuck  back  to£aGhaBaa» 
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When  there,  he  flew  to  bia  oousin's,  and, 
relating  what  had  happened,  sent  him  to 
collect  0ome  friends,  while  he  himself  ran  to 
other&  Tlie  news  spread  like  wild-fire;  and 
IB  the  course  of  an  incredibly  short  time,  all 
the  men  nearly  of  the  hamlet,  married  and 
single,  were  assembled  round  Evan,  declar- 
mg  kradly  their  willingneM  to  follow  him  to 
the  rescue  of  his  bride.  Evan  thanked  them, 
and  away  a  strong  party  went  at  speed  on 
the  road  to  Strath-Tummel.  They  did  not 
all  remain  together,  for  it  waa  only  the 
yonngeet  and  moat  active  that  could  follow 
on  the  atepa  of  the  bereaved  Evan.  Such 
was  the  pace  at  which  he  went,  that  the 
Strath-Tummel  men  were  only  five  miles 
Irom  Kichonan,  when  the  young  shepherd, 
with  the  foremost  of  his  party,  came  up  with 
them.  On  seeing  their  pursuers,  the  Strath* 
Tommel  men  stopped.  Too  much  excited  to 
have  any  prudential  consideration  at  the  mo- 
ment, Evan  bounded  among  the  party,  threw 
aside  the  men  that  were  in  hi^  way,  bore  in 
an  instant  his  mistress  from  among  them,  and 
planted  himaelf  before  her.  His  friends 
gathered  around  him,  and,  as  the  Strath- 
Tummel  men  made  a  general  movement  to 
recover  their  prize,  there  waa  every  appear- 
ance of  a  serious  battle  ensuing. 

Fortunately,  however,  before  this  could 
take  place,  some  of  the  more  elderly  and 
prudent  of  the  Rannoch  party  came  up. 
One  of  these  cried  out  to  the  Strath-Tummel 
men  to  *'  let  all  stand  aside,  and  permit  the 
young  woman  to  follow  the  bent  of  her  own 
inclination.''  Seeing  themselves  by  far  the 
weakest  m  number,  the  majority  of  the  men 
of  theTummel  were,  upon  the  whole,  rather 
glad  than  otherwiae  to  consent  to  this,  and 
all  stood  aside,  leaving  Jeanie  in  the  middle 
apace.  The  blushing  girl  did  not  make  a 
eecret  for  an  instant  of  her  inclinations.  She 
turned,  and  threw  herself  into  Evan's  arms. 
The  Rannoch  men  threw  up  their  bonnets, 
and  gave  a  hearty  shout  in  token  of  their 
victory.  Both  parties  then  returned  to  their 
homes.  Evan  and  Jeanie  went  again  to  the 
houae  from  which  they  had  been  so  artfully 
decoyed.  They  were  married  soon  after, 
though  not,  we  are  happv  to  say,  until  they 
bad  got  the  consent  and  the  bleretng  of  the 
brides  relenting  relatives.  Evan*s  little 
flhieling  among  the  hills  of  Rannoch  became 
one  of  the  happiest  homes  in  the  Highlands, 
or,  to  use  his  anticipatory  words — if  they 
may  be  properly  applied  to  earthly  things — 
it  waa  to  its  inmates  a  paradise. 


A*  unsuccessful  lover  was  asked  by  what 
means  he  lost  hie  adored.  "Alas!"  cried 
be,  "^  I  flattered  her  antil  she  got  too  proud 
toapeaktome.** 


THE  DRYING  UP  OP  THE  SEA. 

Tants  is  an  interesting  discussion  in  pro- 
gress in  the  National  Intelligencer,  respect- 
ing the  progress  of  the  coral  formatiooa— > 
reducing  the  waters  of  the  sea  to  solid  land. 
W.  D.  Porter  introduced  the  discussion,  and 
he  has  been  replied  to  by  H.  R.  Schetierly, 
oar  correspondent.  Mr.  Porter  maintains 
that  the  ocean  has  diminished  in  liquids,  by 
the  amount  of  tlie  solids  formed  by  the  zoo- 
phites  and  shell  fish,  and  that  the  shores  and 
lines  of  coasts  have  changed  their  form  in 
consequence  of  the  subsidence  of  water  caused 
by  this  diminution.  The  zoophites  surround 
the  world  in  a  belt,  extending  thirty-nine 
degrees  from  the  equator  each  way.  They 
are  conrtantly  forming  solids  from  the  liquid 
ocean.  They  have  already  formed  sixteen 
millkms  of  square  miles.  And  liquids  when 
reduced  to  solids,  generally  occupy  less  space. 
Mr.  Porter  aays: 

Where  rolled  many  millions  of  waves, 
now  stand  many  millions  of  miles  of  firm 
rocks,  their  bases  fast  to  old  ocean's  sand, 
their  tope  peering  above  old  ocean's  blue 
waves. 

Mr.  Schetterly,  in  reply,  maintains,  that 
though  there  is  a  subsidence  of  waters,  it 
must  be  from  other  causes— the  actual  quan- 
tity of  water  on  the  globe  has  not  diminished. 
He  thinks  a  diminution  of  the  sea  would 
diminish  the  amount  raii^  by  evaporation, 
and  falling  in  rain,  and  would  be  destructive 
to  vegetable  life.  This  sort  of  reasoning  is 
not  satisfactory  against  a  matter  of  foot. 
Should  great  changes  take  place  on  the  face 
of  the  world.  Providence  has  sources  to  make 
one  thing  balance  another.  And  agencies 
of  which  we  now  have  no  idea,  might  come 
in  to  do  the  work  of  sprinkling  the  earth, 
after  the  submarine  land-makers  had  ex- 
hausted a  considerable  portion  of  the  sea.  It 
is  evident  that  the  world  is  yet  to  subsist  a 
population  vastly  greater  than  it  now  does; 
and  that  God  is  making  room  for  them.  And 
we  read  that  in  the  new  earth  which  is  to 
exist  after  the  dissolution  and  re-constructiott 
of  this — "  There  woe  no  more  sea." 

And  there  may,  for  aught  we  know,  be  a 
gradual  diminution  of  the  sea,  to  make  way 
for  the  vast  population  which  is  to  fill  the 
world  in  the  millennial  state.  At  least  we 
need  not  shrink  from  allowing  the  actual 
progress  of  things  towards  such  a  result,  to 
have  its  weight  on  our  minds,  for  fear  thai 
God  cannot  spare  the  wasted  waters,  or  can- 
not preserve  the  life  and  health  of  the  world 
without  them.  The  earth  before  the  flood 
appears  to  have  been  watered  in  a  different 
way  from  what  it  now  is.  And  it  very  much 
limits  the  resources  of  Him  who  made  the 
world,  and  who  set  to  work  the  soophites 
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roakingr  its  edid  land  more  ample,  to 
that  he  has  no  other  means  of  watering  the 
solid  earth  than  to  devoting  to  it  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  earth^s  surface,  as  is  now 
covered  by  the  sea.-^Purt/an  Recorder. 

To  which  the  "  BcleDtific  American"  replica : 

We  anderatand  by  oar  worthy  cotempo* 
rary,  that  it  believes  in  Mr.  Porter's  theory, 
and  draws  from  the  Bible  an  argument  for 
the  necessity  or  ratber  probability  of  its  cor* 
rectness,  against  Mr.  Schetterfy,  that  aU 
though  the  waters  of  the  sea  and  evaporation 
were  diminished,  Providence  ha$  other  re- 
sources to  make  one  thing  balance  another. 
It  throws  out  the  bint  that  the  incresse  of 
the  earth  may  be  for  the  vast  population  of 
the  millenium;  bnt  sorely  Providence,  which 
can  make  a  new  way  of  supplying  the  earth 
with  moisture,  could  also  find  a  way  to  sua* 
tain  the  vast  population  of  the  earth  with  the 
present  extent  of  dnr  land.  The  earth  was 
watered  before  the  flood  just  as  it  now  is,  by 
evaporation  and  condensation.  Before  man 
was  created,  it  is  said  there  was  no  rain,  but 
mtte,  and  from  this  we  would  infer  against 
Biblical  critics  that  after  man  was  placed  in 
Ihe  CSarden,  before  the  flood,  there  came  rain 
— **  showers  that  ushered  in  the  spring  and 
ebeered  the  thirsty  ground." 

The  Books  of  Moses  are  profound  philoeo- 
phical  works,  not  ^Ise  philosophy,  and  in  no 
case  do  we  find  them  contradicting  sound 
science.  The  hypotheses  of  Mr.  Porter,  we 
believe,  is  founded  on  very  slender  data. 
The  seas  have  no  less  waters  to^ay  than 
they  had  four  thousand  years  ago;  they  are  a 
constant  quantity.  It  is  true  that  some  reefs 
and  islands  have  coral  foundations,  but  if  tlie 
dry  land  has  made  incroachments  on  the  sea 
in  some  places,  the  sea  has  nHide  encroach- 
ments on  the  dry  land  in  others.  Where 
the  cities  of  the  Plain  stood,  there  is  now  the 
deep  Dead  Sea;  the  waves  roll  over  the 
walls  of  ancient  Tyre.  Where  Port  Royal 
alood,  the  shark  sports,  and  where  the  quay 
of  Lisbon  once  lifted  op  its  solid  walls,  alai, 
they  now  are  fifty  fothoms  deep  below.  The 
sea  has  been  making,  year  after  year,  great 
encroachments  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  in 
England ;  and  where  once  the  large  and  fine 
island  of  Norland  stood  in  the  German  Ocean, 
there  are  only  three  small  islets.  In  one 
tempestuous  night,  the  sea  boded  the  most 
of  it  beneath  its  waves. 

We  could  cite  various  other  instances  of 
the  sea*s  encroachment ;  England  was  once 
united  to  France,  and  so  was  Scotland  to  Ire- 
land— the  evidences  of  this  appear  to  be  be- 
yond cavil.  There  is  one  expression  in  the 
Extract  quoted  which  we  cannot  pass  over— 
*' liquids  when  reduced  to  sdids  generally 
oocopy  lees  space.**    Thia  is  not  the  case 


with  water,  and  soonhites  cannot  raise  a  foot 
of  coraline  rock  without  taking  the  material 
from  the  sea  to  build  it.  They  do  not  make 
their  formations  out  of  nothing,  therefore  the 
waters  of  the  sea  cannot  be  growing  less, 
unless  the  corals  have  discovered  a  way  to 
change  the  very  nature  of  the  water  itself, 
convert  it  from  water  into  their  lime  forma- 
tions—a thing  impossible. 

The  coral  formatbns  increase  very  slowly. 
In  some  of  the  gape  in  the  Australian  reeJs, 
scarcely  a  perceptible  difference  has  been 
discovered  in  their  elevation  for  fifty  years. 
If  there  are  elevations  taking  place  in  one 
part  of  the  earth,  science  teaches  us  that 
there  must  be  depressions  in  some  other. 
By  the  common  laws  of  the  Universe,  no  por- 
tions of  any  kind  of  matter  are  growing  leas 
—such  as  the  drying  up  of  the  sea — by  any 
organic  or  inorganic  action.  The  sea  will 
never  dry  up  until  **  the  elements  shall  melt 
with  fervent  heat,"  and  when  there  shall  be 
no  more  sea,  there  will  not  be  the  same  kind 
of  inhabitants  on  the  earth,  for  our  bodies  are 
composed  of  about  81  parts  of  water. 


[From  EliEa  Cm't  Journal.] 
INDICATIONS. 

BT    B.  e.   ADAMS. 


A  BVRSTTKs  into  greannsfls, 

A  waking  as  from  sleep, 
A  twitter  and  a  warble 

That  make  the  pnlse^  leap  i 
A  sense  of  renovation, 

Of  freshness  and  of  health, 
A  casting  off  of  sordid  fear, 

A  carelessneas  of  wealth.    . 

A  watching,  as  in  childhood. 

For  the  flowers  that  one  by  one 
Open  their  golden  petals 

To  woo  the  fitful  sun ; 
A  gush,  a  flash,  a  gurgle, 

A  wish  to  shout  and  ang, 
As.  filled  with  hope  and  gladneai, 

We  hail  the  vemal  SFaine. 


A  drsaniy  sound  of  waten, 

Failing,  ever  falling  I 
Voices  of  sweet  soog-biids 

To  each  other  calling; 
Flowers  all  rainbow-tbted, 

Springing,  ever  springing! 
On  the  vagrant  breezes 

Richest  perfume  flinging. 

A  perfect'satisfaction, 

A  fohiesB  of  delight, 
A  sense  of  gliding  onwaid 

Through  regions  ever  briijit*- 
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All  bfthn,  all  Uoom,  all  hetnty, 
Liko  aone  ambnwial  dime 

Thew  are  the  iigiis  that  tell  us 
Of  glorious  SuMMBm  timb  I 

AUTUMK. 

A  perfect  flood  of  soTuhine 

Wherein  all  objects  leeni 
A  scene  of  golden  splendor 

That  makes  the  senses  dim ; 
Beneath  a  blue  pavilion 

A  glorioaB  feast  outapead, 
Where  choicest  gifts  of  nature 

Abundantly  are  shed. 

A  lingering  look  cast  backward 

Unto  the  days  gone  by> 
A  turning  to  the  future 

With  Md  and  anxious  eye ; 
Mid  AuTUMV*s  purple  sunsets 

A  dirge-note  fills  the  blast, 
And  tells  that  soon  the  brightness 

Of  the  year  will  all  be  past. 


The  winds  are  sighing— sobbing, 

Like  mourners  round  a  bier, 
And  from  the  Hills  there  cometh 

A  voice  that  soundeth  drear ; 
As  the  trumpet^»U  to  judgment, 

Saying — "  Prepare,  prepare ! 
Spread  o*er  the  vale  a  fleecy  pall, 

And  lay  the  old  year  there !" 

Within  are  sounds  of  giadoeas. 

And  fires  that  brightly  bum. 
And  stories  of  the  olden  times 

Are  told  by  each  in  turn; 
Without  the  cry  of  nusery 

And  want  salute  the  ears, 
And  we  look  on  hoaiy  Wnmn 

Through  mingled  smiles  and  tears. 


THE   PET   PONEY. 

Some  years  since  I  owned  a  eolt  of  a  small 
breed  of  horBoa,  which,  by  kindness,  good 
food,  and  warm  stabling,  I  reared  to  such  a 
aize  that  the  person  of  whom  1  purchased  him 
did  not  know  him  or  believe  it  could  be  the 
same,  and  which  was  at  length  valued  at  five 
hundred  dollara,  having  coat  jaat  thirty.  So 
ranch  for  self-interest.  This  pet  of  the  fami- 
ly was  broken  at  two  yeans  old,  and  from 
that  time  was  free  of  the  houae,  walking  into 
the  parlor  or  kitchen,  and  eating  of  our  bread 
and  drinking  of  our  cup,  playful  as  the  kitten, 
and  faithful  aa  a  dog.  All  the  family  rode 
him  in  turn,  but  it  wan  truljr  remarkable  to 
aee  the  way  in  which  he  earned  himself  when 
either  of  my  dauffhters  mounted.  So  careful 
was  he  to  learn  Uieir  desires  as  to  the  pace 
he  was  to  assume-^whetber  the  trot,  or  the 


canter,  or  even  the  |^llop— that  he  never 
wonld  move  a  atep  until  they  were  seated  and 
all  right,  and  then  receiving  the  clue  from 
the  mode  in  which  the  bridle  was  taken  in 
hand,  aa  to  how  he  was  to  conduct  his  move* 
ments;  the  bridle  lyinj^  on  his  neck,  being  a 
signal  for  walking  with  the  head  low,  and 
this  he  did  at  the  rale  of  five  miles  an  hoar. 
If  taken  sharply,  and  lifted  high,  then  it  was 
the  canter,  which  was  struck  into  at  the 
first  step,  and  a  alight  rear  before  progressing; 
and  this  canter  was  to  be  continued  so  long 
as  the  bridle  was  so  held,  even  for  miles,  bat 
when  dropped,  he  dropped  so  quietly  into  a 
walk,  as  to  slide  from  one  into  another* 
Then  the  tight,  low  grasp  of  the  bridle  pro* 
duced  each  a  length  of  trot,  as  would  astonish 
one.  In  the  roughest  roads,  and  in  thedarl»* 
est  nights,  it  waa  only  to  give  him  the  bridle 
so  aa  to  carry  his  head  low,  even  near  the 
ground,  and  no  fear  need  be  felt,  either  for 
ourselves  or  him.  In  a  storm  of  thunder  or 
rain,  it  was  only  to  lie  on  his  neck,  and  wish 
yoarself  at  home,  and  you  were  soon  there  in 
safety.  When  my  daughtera  visited  him  in 
the  stable,  his  first  obtect  was  the  salt  or  ap» 
pie,  or  potatoe,  and  the  apron  strings,  which 
it  was  his  custom  to  untia  It  was  usual  te 
ride  with  a  whip,  and  be  waa  delighted  to 
canter  with  it  in  his  mouth.  I  remember 
once  to  have  struck  him,  when  he  immedi- 
ately stopped,  not  kowing  what  I  meant— 
no  more  oid  I,  and  therefore  could  not  lei  1 
him.  There  was  nothing  he  loved  so  mndi 
as  to  be  talked  to  and  fondled,  while  he 
would  be  continually  placing  his  nose  to  ooe*s 
month,  and  draw  in  his  breath,  expecting 
you  to  pay  him  the  aame  compliment  in  re- 
turn. 

Did  our  yonng  friends  ever  tnr  the  efllect  of 
breathing  into  the  nostrils  of  an  animal  f 
Let  them  do  sa  Ii  is  said  that  this  ia  the  se- 
cret practised  by  the  horse  tamere;  and  this 
'«law  of  love,*'  is  aplicable  to  all  animals,  in 
all  situations,  and  ander  all  circumstances;  it 
being  quite  as  easy  to  obtain  a  proper  com- 
mand over  them  by  kind  treatment^and  who 
would  not  incomparably  rather  be  served 
through  love  than  fear  1        bomob  oaittvater. 


**  Thxt  Slrp  ih  Jbsos.** 

How  soft  a  name  is  given  to  the  Christian's 
death;  and  how  lovely  a  notion  of  their  pre- 
sent state !— M  They  sleep  in  Jesua** 

«  They  sleep."  Why  do  yon  mourn  as  if 
they  were  annihilated  and  utterly  lost! 

**  But  they  are  lost  to  rae  !'* 

•*  Not  forever,  not  for  a  very  long  time.** 
**  Yet  a  litUe  while,  and  he  that  ihaU  cone, 
will  come  and  not  tarry." 
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THE   BIBLE   AND   THE   POETS. 


•T  Mil 


JBWtBITRT. 


SoBLvoxL,  tpeakin^  of  the  poetic  portions 
of  the  Bible,  says,  without  reserve,  **  These 
writings  form  a  fiery  and  Godlike  fountain 
of  inspiration,  of  which  the  greatest  of 
modern  poets  have  never  been  weary  of 
drinking;  which  has  suggested  to  them 
their  noblest  images,  and  animated  them  for 
their  suhlimest  flights.**  I  wish  to  show  yon 
some  of  these  remarkable  coincidences;  and 
to  prove  that  manjr  of  our  most  admired 
figures  and  oxpressiDDs  are  either  derived 
from  the  Scriptures,  or  may  at  least  be  found 
there ;  if  not  in  their  extended  and  complete 
development,  unquestionably  in  their  germ, 
their  principle,  and  their  outline.  Frequent- 
ly, too»  this  mav  be  said  with  equal  truth,  of 
incidents  and  characters.  Similarity  between 
Jezebel  and  Lady  Macbctii;  and  a  parallel 
resemblance  in  their  style  of  action,  has  al- 
^vs  struck  me  exceedingly.  The  portrait 
of  Macbeth,  when  matunKl  in  villainy, 

*•  Bloody, 
Lnxarloas,  ■▼■rieioaf,  fklM,  deceitiyil. 
Sadden,  malicious,  Mntckiag  of  cvory  *la 
Tbat  kM  a  name/* 

precisely  describes  Ahab;  every  epithet  might 
be  proved  by  an  action.  Neverthelose,  the 
excess  of  wickedness  is  in  both  instances  to 
be  charged  on  the  influence  of  their  respect- 
ive wives ;  who,  bolder  in  mind,  and  blacker 
in  heart  than  themselves,  became  their  teach- 
ers and  tempters  in  sin.  The  resemblance 
between  the  latter  is  more  perfect  Both 
were  filled  **  from  the  crown  to  the  toe,  top 
full  of  direst  cruelty,**  mingled  with  a  spirit 
of  **  pure  demoniac  firmness,**  which  knew 
not,  or  if  it  knew,  heeded  not,  the  relentings 
of  nature.  Their  minds  were  compact  and 
integral ;  they  contained  no  opposing  princi- 
ple which  might  impede  their  progress  in 
evil,  or  embitter  success;  so  that  murder 
itself,  when  apfiarently  a  necesi^ry  step  to 
the  attainment  of  an  object,  was  consonant 
with,  not  contrary  to,  their  nature.  It  was 
not  so  with  their  lords,  who,  in  comparison 
with  "  each  fiend-like  queen,**  were 

••  PvU  •*  the  mUk  of  hanaa  kiodaeM.** 

Ahab  evidenced  this  after  his  victory  over 
the  Syrians,  fienhadad,  to  whom  he  had 
formerly  been  a  vassal,  then  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  him  gilded  with  sack  cloth,  and  with 
ropes  on  their  heads,  to  petition  for  his  life, 
and  Ahab  said,  *'  Is  he  yet  alive  1  he  is  my 
brother;**  and  **he  made  a  covenant  with 
him,  and  sent  him  away.** 

Again :  It  was  by  yielding  to  the  delosbns 


of  the  •*  weird-sisters,**  that  Macbeth  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  sfter  crimes  and  eorroAs; 
their  spells  and  promises  clouded  his  mind, 
like  emanations  from  the  pit  of  darkness, 
which  needed  but  the  influence  of  his  wife 
to  quicken  into  substantial  eviL  So  it  was 
with  Ahab :  he,  too,  sought  to  wizards,  and 
them  that  had  evil  spirits:  **and  did  sell 
himself  to  work  wickedness  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord,  whom  Jezebel  his  wife  stirred  up.** 
In  the  grand  crime  of  each,  the  murder  of 
Naboth  and  of  Duncan,  the  parallel  is  minute 
and  unbroken.  Macbeth,  who  was  only  a 
Thane,  coveted  **the  golden  round  of  sov- 
reignty.*'  Ahab^  who,  already  a  king,  had 
no  need  to  desire  a  crown,  was  disquieted  for 
a  neighbor's  vineyard :  a  proof,  by  the  way, 
how  little  is  the  intrinsic  wortli  of  an 
object  which  regulates  the  desires  of  an 
unsanctified  heart  Both  **  would  wrongly 
win,**  vet  in  the  first  instance  would  **  not 
plav  fiilse  ;**  one  took  his  disappointment  in 
sullen  silence,  the  other  was  almost  per- 
suaded to  rest  satisfied  as  Glamis  and  Cawdor. 
Then  appear  the  master  spirits.  Lady  Mac- 
beth thus  taunts  her  hesitating  Thane,  and 
with  the  hardihood  of  ^ilt  without  fear, 
developes  the  purpose  which  he  has  desired 
without  conceiving. 

<' Artthovafeard 
To  be  the  Mme  in  tbine  own  act  und  Talor, 
Ai  tbou  art  in  d«iire  7    Wonldit  tbou  have  tbai 
Which  thou  Mteem'it  the  ornament  of  life, 
And  lire  a  coward  in  thine  own  eeteem  I 
Lettlnf  I  dare  not,  wait  upon  I  would  7 

JIhthetk.  U  we  ebould  (kil 

LadfM,  We  All! 

Bot  ecrew  joar  eooratre  to  the  ettcking  place, 
And  we'll  not  fiiil.    When  Duncan  it  asleep, 
(Whereto  the  rather  vball  bis  day*e  bard  journey 
Boundly  inrite  bim.)  hie  two  cbamberlaioe 
Will  I  with  wine  and  waieaiiio  conTiace, 
Tbat  memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain, 
BhaU  be  a  Aime,  and  the  receipt  of  reaM>B 
A  limbeck  only.    When  in  awinitb  tieep 
Their  drenched  nature*  lie,  as  in  a  death, 
Whnt  cannot  you  and  I  perform  upon 
The  unfuarded  Duncan  1    What  not  put  upon 
His  sponfy  offlcers,  who  shall  bear  tbe  cuilt 
or  our  great  quell  r 

Precisely  in  this  spirit  does  Jezebel  address 
Ahab  :«'*  Dost  thou  now  govern  tbe  kingdom 
of  Israel  ?  Arise,  and  eat  bread,  and  let 
thine  heart  be  merry.  I  will  give  thee  the 
vineyard  of  Naboth  the  Jezreelite.  So  she 
wrote  letters  in  Ahab*s  name,  and  sealed 
them  with  his  seal,  and  sent  the  letters  unto 
the  elders,  and  to  the  noblest  that  were  in 
his  cit^,  dwelling  with  Naboth;  and  she 
wrote  in  the  letters,  saying.  Proclaim  a  fiist, 
and  set  Naboth  on  high  among  the  people, 
and  set  two  men,  sons  of  Belial,  before  him, 
and  bear  witness  against  him,  saying,  *Thott 
didst  blaspheme  G«],  and  the  king :  and  then 
carry  out  and  stone  him,  that  he  may  die.'** 
The  two  monarchs  resembled  each  other  in 
their  ekving  scenes,    M  dangers  increase, 
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and  the  hope  of  refNalaing  his  enemies  dimin- 
ishea,  Macbeth  clings  with  desperate  faith  to 
the  words  of  those  who  **  paltered  with  him 
in  a  double  &ense**--and  Ahab,  seduced  by 
false  prophets,  goes  ap  against  Ramotb- 
Gilead,  where  destruction  awaits  him.  The 
frenzy  with  which  the  former  receives  the 
messengers  who  bring  tidings  of  the  enemy's 
approach,  corresponds  with  the  hatred  the 
latter  expresses  tor  Micaiab,  the  trae  prophet, 
**  who  dia  not  prophesy  flood  concerning  him, 
but  evil/*  Abab  and  Macbeth  resemble  each 
other  also  in  the  l»ave  spirit  which  flashes 
forth  just  before  the  end  of  life :  a  last  ray 
of  kindliness  in  one,  and  a  barst  of  old  knight- 
ly feeling  in  the  other. 

Maehetk,  1*11  not  yield 

To  kits  tlw  ground  befbre  jrouag  Halcomli  Ibet, 
And  to  be  baited  by  the  rabble's  cune. 
Though  Birnam  wood  be  come  to  DuDtinane, 
And  though  opposed,  being  of  no  woman  born, 
Yet  I  will  try  the  laau 

**  And  Ahab  said  to  his  chariot-man,  Turn 
thine  hand,  that  thou  mayest  carry  me  out 
of  the  host,  for  I  am  wounded.  And  the 
l)attle  increased  that  dav,  howbeit  the  king 
of  Israel  stayed  himself  up  in  his  chariot 
against  the  Syrians  till  the  evening;  and 
about  the  time  of  the  sunsetting  he  died.*' 
Their  queens  also  die  in  a  resembling  spirit ; 
one  having  "painted  her  face  and  tired  her 
head,**  is  killed  with  scoffing  on  her  lips;  the 
other  expires  without  one  *' compunctious 
visiting,**  which  might  prove  that  remem- 
brance at  last  awoke  remorse. 

Lord  Byron's  descriptive  apostrophe  to 
Rome,  as  «*the  Niobe  of  Nations**— '•child- 
less and  crownless  in  her  voiceless  woe,**  ^  a 
marble  wildernete,**  and  **lone  mother  of 
dead  empires:**  this  is,  in  its  primary  idea 
of  a  decayed  kingdom  personified  as  a  **  wo- 
man forsaken  and  grieved  in  spirit,**  but  an 
eloquent  paraphrase  of  the  opening  of  La- 
mentations :  **  How  doth  the  city  sit  solitary, 
that  was  full  of  people ;  how  is  she  become 
as  a  widow !  she  that  was  great  among  na^ 
tions,  and  princes  among  provinces,  how  is 
she  become  tributary  I  &e  weepeth  sore  in 
the  night,  and  her  tears  are  on  her  cheeks : 
among  all  her  lovers,  she  hath  none  to  com- 
fort her ;  all  her  friends  have  dealt  treacher- 
ously with  her:  they  are  become  her  ene- 
mies.*' 

Again:  I  know  you  greatly  admire  the 
same  poet*8  ^  Ode  to  Napoleon.**  Do  so ; 
but  admire  also  Isaiah*s  Ode  on  the  fall  of 
Sennacherib,  the  Napoleon  of  Babylon ;  and 
observe,  too,  Uiat  independent  of  a  general 
resemblance  throaghout  in  point  m  struc- 
ture, Lord  Byron*s  first  and  finest  stanza  is 
altogether  derived  from  the  prophet 

**  Til  past— bat  yesterday  a  kinc , 
And  aroMd  wita  kinta  lo  strifa, 


And  now,  thoa  art  a  nameloM  thisf ; 

So  abject,  yet  alive! 
la  ttaii  tlie  man  of  thousand  thronea, 
Who  strewed  the  earth  with  hostile  bonta, 

And  can  he  thus  suryiTe  t 
Since  he,  miscalled  the  morning  star. 
Nor  man,  nor  fiend,  hath  Allen  so  tkr.** 

"  He  who  smote  the  people  in  wrath  with 
a  oontniual  stroke  is  persecuted,  and  none 
hindereth.  How  art  tnou  fallen  from  heav- 
en, O  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning :  how  art 
thou  cue  down  to  the  ground,  which  didot 
weaken  nations !  They  that  see  thee  shall 
narrowly  look  upon  thee,  and  consider  thee 
saying.  Is  this  the  man  that  made  the  earth 
to  tremble ;  that  did  shake  kingdoms ;  that 
made  the  world  as  a  wilderness  f' 

The  chariot  of  Carmala,  in  Southey's 
**Eehama,*'  will  remind  you  of  £zekiei*8 
sublime  vision  of  the  wheels  and  cherubim  ; 
and  the  '*  winged  hands,  armless  and  bodi- 
less,** which  bear  the  magic  globe  into  the 
cave  of  Lorinite,  will  also  remind  you  of  the 
hands  which  he  discerned  beneath  the  wings 
of  the  cherubim. 

The  mantles— 

"  White 
As  the  swaa^  breast,  and  bright  as  mountain  snow,** 

in  which  Kailyal  and  Ladnrdad  are  arrayed 
as  alone  enabling  them  to  pass  the  fiery 
flood  which  interposes  between  them  and  the 
throne  of  Yamen,  will  suggest  to  you  the 
scripture  metaphors  of  "  the  wedding  gar- 
ment,** and  the  *'fine  linen,  clean  and  white, 
which  is  the  righteousness  of  the  saints.** 
In  one  of  the  passa^  of  this  fervent  and  * 
golden-hearted  historian,  as  well  as  poet,  the 
crowning  charm  lies  in  a  descriptive  phrase 
which  frequently  occurs  in  the  Bible.  ^  As 
the  soldiers  were  carrying  him  fSir  John 
Moore)  slowly  along,  he  made  them  frequently 
turn  round,  that  he  might  see  the  field  of 
battle,  and  listen  to  the  firing,  and  he  was 
pleased  when  the  sound  grew  Winter.  A 
spring  wagon  came  up,  bearing  Col.  Wynch, 
who  was  wounded :  the  Colonel  anked  who 
was  in  the  blanket,  and  being  told  it  was  Sir 
John  Moore,  wished  him  to  oe  placed  in  the 
wagon.  Sir  John  asked  one  o^  the  High- 
landers whether  he  thought  the  wagon  or 
the  blanket  was  the  best,  and  the  man  said, 
the  blanket  would  not  shake  him  so  much,  as 
he  and  the  other  soldiers  would  keep  the 
step,  and  carry  him  easy.  So  they  proceeded 
with  him  to  his  quarters  at  Coranna,  weeping 
as  they  toenL 
Campbell's  expression— 

'*  Her  march  is  on  the  moantain  wava, 
Her  home  is  on  the  deep," 

will  remind  yon  of  the  Ptatlmist's— ••  Thy 
palb  is  in  the  sea,  and  thy  footsteps  in  the 
great  deep.'*  When  a  poet  said  that  the 
Apollo  Beividsre  appears  to  have  shot  the 
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«rrow  «*  leas  by  an  effort  than  a  command,^ 
he  expressed  a  noble  idea,  worthy  the  deity 
in  stone.  But  when  Habakkuk  says  of  the 
Holy  One,  ^'He  stood — and  measured  the 
earth ;  he  beheld — and  drove  asunder  the 
nations,**  the  sublime  conception  of  power 
exerci»ed  by  the  mere  volition  of  will,  is 
carried  to  a  height  worthy  the  true  living 
God — the  God  of  Heaven ! — ^Youngr  well  ex- 
pressed the  same  style  of  sentiment : 

•*  WtaoM  wort  wM  l«anir^*s  Urth, 

The  abMlow  of  wboM  bAod  it  Native't  aliMd, 

Ber  dJMoluUoD,  bit  MMpeoded  smile.** 

But  the  great  treasare  honse  for  thoughts 
of  this  order,  is  the  Old  Testament :  *•  Thou 
openest  thine  hands,  they  are  filled  with 
pood ;  tfaoa  hidest  thy  face,  they  are  troa- 
Sled;  thou  takest  away  their  breath,  they 
die,  and  return  to  their  dust;  thou  sendest 
fbrth  thy  Spirit,  they  are  created ;  and  thou 
renewest  the  fiice  of  the  earth.  The  glory 
of  the  Lord  shall  endure  forever ;  the  Lord 
shall  rejoice  hi  his  worfca.  He  looketh  on 
the  earth,  and  it  trembleth ;  he  toocheth  tlie 
hilla,  and  they  emoke.** 

Washington  Irving  says  of  the  oak,  that 
it  **  assimiMites  in  the  giiindetiT  of  4b  attri- 
botes,  to  heroic  and  intellectual  man :  and  is 
an  emblem  of  what  a  Dobleman  should  be 
-—a  reiuffe  for  the  weak,  a  shelter  ibr  the 
oppressed,  and  a  defence  for  the  defonceles ; 
warding  off  from  them  the  peltings  of  the 
alorm,  or  the  seorching  nm  of  arbitrary 
power.'*  A  fine  similitode,  but  nor,  surely, 
finer  than  the  prophet's:  ^Tbe  tree  that 
thou  sawest,  which  grew  and  was  strong  ; 
Whose  height  reached  onto  heaven,  and  the 
eight  thereof  to  all  the  earth ;  whose  leayes 
were  fiinr,  and  the  firnit  thereof  moch,  and  in 
it  was  meat  for  all ;  under  which  the  beast 
of  the  field  dwelt,  and  upon  whose  branches 
the  fowls  of  the  heaven  bad  their  habitation. 
It  fs  thou,  O  King,  that  art  grown  and  be- 
eoneslroDg,* 


THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  TAVERN. 

I  TOOK  pasNige  for  America  in  the  good 
f^ip  Providence,  and  landed  at  New  York  in 
Jvne  1794.  I  was  then  in  my  twenty-second 
year.  When  the  ship  oast  off  from  the 
wfaari;  in  Scotland,  and  ewimg  around  witii 
the  brecae,  my  fktber  atood  upon  the  shore. 
He  waved  a  last  adien,  and  exclaimed, «« Re- 
member the  Sabbath  day!"  I  arrived  at 
New  York  on  a  Saturday,  and,  the  next  day 
being  the  SabhaAh,  at  nme  o'clock,  A.  M., 
three  young  men  of  oar  company  called  at 
wy  KxlgingB. 

^Wheve  aire  you  going  ta^yV*  they  in- 


"To  the  churcli,"  I  replied. 

"  We  have  been  ten  weeks  at  sea ;  our 
health  requires  exercise.  Let  us  walk  out 
to-day,  and  go  to  church  next  Sabbath,"  they 
replied.  • 

Said  I,  "  You  can  go  where  you  please, 
but  111  go  to  church ;  3ie  last  words  I  heard 
from  my  father  were,  ♦  Remember  the  Sab- 
bath day,'  and,  had  I  no  respect  for  the  Fourth 
Commandment,  I  have  not  yet  forgotten  his 
last  advice.'* 

They  went  to  the  fields;  I  went  to  the' 
church ;  they  spent  fbrtjr  or  fifty  cents  in  the 
Uvem ;  I  put  a  penny  in  the  plate,  in  the 
noorninjr,  afternoon,  and  night  service;  total, 
three  pence.  They  continued  going  into  the 
country,  and  in  process  of  time  the  landlady's 
daughter,  and  the  landlady's  niece  would 
join  their  company.  Then  each  couple  hired 
■  gig  at  two  dollare  a  day ;  wine,  cake,  and 
ice  cream  on  the  road,  fif^  cents  each  time ; 
dine  at  Jamaica,  one  dollar  each.  They  got 
home  at  eight  o'clock,  P.  M.,  half  drunk,  and, 
havmg  been  caught  in  a  thunder  shower, 
their  coats^  hats,  and  mantles  were  damaged 
fifty  per  cent  They  arose  the  next  moniing 
at  nme  o'clock,  with  sore  heads,  sore  hearts, 
muddy  boots,  and  angry  cooFcicnces,  besides 
twelve  dollars  lighter  than  when  they  Btart- 
ed.  I  went  to  church,  rose  at  ^ve  o'clock  in 
the  morning ;  head  sound,  heart  light,  bones 
refreshed,  conscience  quiet,  and  commence 
the  labors  of  the  week  in  peace  and  plenty. 
They  were  all  mechanics— some  of  tliem 
could  earn  twelve  dollars  a  week.  My  busi- 
ness,  that  of  wrought  nail  maker,  was  poor ; 
the  cut  nail  machines  had  just  gone  into 
operation  which  cut  down  my  wages  to  a 
shaving.  With  ck)se  application,  I  could 
only  earn  five  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per 
week.  Never  mind,  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
ray  Sabbath-ridmg-cAtfp-mat^s  had  fine  coats, 
fine  bats,  powdered  heads,  and  ruffled  shirts; 
but  I  had  one  hundred  hard  dollars  piled  in 
the  comer  of  my  chest  Having  lived  fkst, 
they  died  early.  Nearly  forty  winters  are 
past,  and  forty  summers  fended,  since  the  hist 
was  foid  in  the  Potters,  or  some  otiier  field : ' 
while  I,  having  received  ih«n  my  Maker  a 
good  constitution,  (and  common  sense  to  take 
care  of  it,H  am  as  sound  in  niind,  body,  and 
spirit,  as  I  was  on  this  day  fifty-eix  years 
BJ|o,  when  first  I  set  my  foot  on  shore  at 
Governor's  wharf.  New  York.  Besides,  it  is ' 
a  fiu:t,  (for  which  my  fhmily  can  vouch,)  I 
have  been  only  one  day  confined  to  the  house ' 
by  oickness,  during  all  that  perkxf. 

Now,  Mr.  Printer,  I  dare  say  you  think, 
with  me,  that  the  chnreh  on  the  Sabbath  is 
better  than  the  tav«m  and  the  fields  fbr  the 
laboriiig  man. 
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JOSEPHINE  AT  MALMAISON. 

The  Palace  of  Malmaison,  though  not  built 
00  a  large  scale,  became,  with  the  additions 
afterward  made,  a  meet  princely  residence^ 
The  oall,  the  billiard-room,  the  reception- 
rooms,  the  saloon,  dining-room,  and  Napo- 
leon's private  apartment,  occupied  the  ground 
floor,  and  are  described  as  having  been  very 
delightful.  The  ^llery  was  appropriated  to 
the  noblest  specimens  of  fine  arts;  it  was 
adorned  with  magnificent  statuary  by  Can- 
ova  and  other  celebrated  artists,  and  the  walls 
were  hang  with  the  finest  paintings.  The 
pleasure-grounds,  which  were  Josephine's 
especial  care,  were  laid  out  with  admirable 
taste;  shrubs  and  flowers  of  the  rarest  and 
finest  growth,  and  the  most  delicious  odors, 
were  there  in  the  richest  profusion.  But 
there  is  an  interest  fir  deeper  than  the  ^est 
landscapes,  or  the  most  exquisite  embellish- 
nients  of  art,  could  ever  impart — an  interest 
touchtngly  associated  witn  the  precincts 
where  the  gifled  and  renowned  have  moved, 
and  with  the  passions  and  afibctions,  the  joys 
and  sorrows  bv  which  they  were  there  agiti^ 
ted.  It  is,  indeed,  an  interest  which  excites 
a  mournful  sympathy,  and  may  awaken  salu- 
tary reflection.  Who,  indeed,  could  visit 
Malmaison  without  experiencing  such  ? 

The  vicissitudes  experienced  by  some  indi- 
viduals have  been  so  strange,  that  had  they 
been  described  in  a  romance,  it  would  have 
lost  all  interest  from  their  improbability ;  but 
occuring  in  real  life,  they  excite  a  feeling  of 
personal  concern  which  forever  attaches  to  the 
name  with  which  they  are  associated.  Of 
this,  the  eventful  life  of  Napoleon  furnishes  a 
fl^iking  example.  There  can  not  be  found 
in  the  range  of  history  one  who  appears  to 
have  identified  himself  so  much  with  the 
feelings  of  every  olass  and  every  time;  oav, 
his  manners  and  appearance  are  so  thoroug  biy 
impressed  on  every  imagination,  that  there 
are  few  who  do  not  rather  feel  as  if  he  were 
one  whom  they  had  seen,  and  with  whom 
tbey  had  conversed*  than  of  whom  they  had 
only  heard  and  read.  Scarcely  less  check- 
ered than  his,  was  the  life  of  Josephine; 
from  her  early  daya  she  was  destined  to  expe- 
rience the  most  onlooked*>ibr  reverses  of  tor- 
tune;  her  very  introduction  to  the  Beau- 
harnais  family  and  eonneotien  with  theoi^ 
were  brought  about  in  a  mo^t  unlikely  and 
singular  manner,  without  the  leaat  intention 
on  her  part,  and  it  ultimately  led  to  her  being 
placed  on  the  throne  pf  France*  The  noble 
and  %raalthy  family  of  Beawharnaia  had  great 
poesessions  in  the  West  Indies,  which  fell  to 
two  brothers,  the  representatives  of  that  dis- 
tinguished family ;  many  of  its  members  had 
been  eminent  for  their  services  in  the  navy, 
and  in  varkNift  departments.    Tb«  heirs  to 


the  estates  had  retired  from  the  royal  marine 
service  with  the  title  of  rAf/i  d'escadre.  The 
elder  brother,  the  Marquis  de  Beauharnais, 
was  a  widower,  with  two  sons;  the  younger- 
the  Vicomte  de  Beauharnais,  had  married  Ala- 
demoiselle  Mouchard,  by  whom  be  bad  one 
son  and  two  daughters.    The  brothers,  warm- 
ly attached  to  each  other  from  infancy,  wished 
to  draw  still  closer  the  bonds  which  united 
them,  by  the  marriage  of  the  Marquises  sons 
with  the  daughters  of  the  Vicomte ;  and  with 
this  view,  a  rich  plantation  in  St.  Domingo 
had  never  been  divided.    The  two  sisters 
were  looked  on  as  the  ai&anced  brides  of  their 
cousins;  and  when  grown  up,  the  elder  was 
married  to  the  elder  son  of  the  marquis,  wbo^ 
according  to  the  prevalent  custom  of  his  coun- 
try, assumed  the  title  of  Marquis,  as  his  bro- 
ther did  that  of  Vicomta    M.  Renaudin,  a 
particular  friend  of  the  Beauharnais,  under- 
took the  management  of  their  West  India 
property.    The  Marquis^  wishing  to  show 
some  attention  in  return  for  this  kindness,  in- 
vited Madame  Renaudin  over  to  Paris,  to 
spend  some  time.    The  invitation  was  glad- 
ly accepted;  and  Madame  Renaudin  made 
herself  useful  lo  her  host  by  superintending 
his  domAtic  ooneerns.    But  she  soon  formed 
plans  for  the  advancement  of  her  own  fiimilyr 
With  the  marquises  permission,  she  wrote  to 
Martinique,  to  her  brother,  M.  Tacher  de  la 
Pagerie,  to  beg  that  he  would  send  over  one 
of  his  daughters.    The  young  lady  landed  at 
Rochefort,  was  taken  ill,  and  died  almost  iuK 
mediately.    Notwithstanding   this  unhappy' 
event,  madame  did  not  relinquish  the  project 
which  she  had  formed*  of  bringing  about  a 
union  between  the  young  vicomte  and  a  niece 
of  her  own.    She  sent  for  another-^aqd  Jb- 
sephine  was  sent.    When  the  young  ereole 
arrived,  she  ht^  just  attained  her  fifteenth 
year,  and  was  eramently  attractive;  iicr  ele- 
gant form  and  personal  charms  were,  en^ 
hanced  by  the  roost  winning  grace,  roodestyv 
and  sweetness  of  disposition.    Such  fasoioe- 
tions  could  not  have  failed  in  making  an  im* 
presskm  on  the  youn^  man  with  whom  she 
was  domesticated*    His  opportunities,  of  be» 
coming  acquainted  with  his  cousin  were  only 
such  as  wete  sfibrded  by  an  osoasional  inter- 
view at  the  grating  of  the  convent,  where 
she  was  being  educated;  so  no  attochment 
hf4  been  fofm^;  and  jbs  fell  passiooatel^  in 
Isve  with  the  innoeent  and  lovely  Joaephineir 
She  was  not  long  insensible  to  the  devotion 
of  a  lover  so  handsome  and  agreeable  as  the 
young  vicomte.     Madame  Renaudin  aopghl 
the  good  offices  of  an  intimate,  friendt  tu 
whose  influence  with  the  young  Blanks  father 
she   trusted  for  the  euccessc?  her  pvqiaet. 
In  a  confidential   interview  the  lady  inlnv. 
dueed  the  subjeci— spokeof  the  i^ent  atueh- 
ment  of  the  young  people,  of  the  charM.^I. 
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the  fimple  girl  who  had  won  his  son's  liewt, 
and  urged  the  consideration  of  the  young 
mac's  happinesB  on  his  iktbery  assuring  him 
it  rested  on  bis  consent  to  his  marriage  with 
Josephine.  The  marquis  was  painfully  ex- 
cited ;  he  loved  his  son  tenderly,  and  would 
have  made  any  sacrifice  to  insure  his  happi- 
ness: but  his  aflection  for  his  brother,  and 
the  Tepugnanee  which  he  felt,  to  fail  in  his 
engageroent  to  him,  kept  him  in  a  state  of  the 
most  perplexing  uneasiness.  At  length,  stat- 
iBg  to  his  brother  how  matters  stood,  he 
found  that  he  had  mortally  offended  him;  so 
deeply,  indeed,  did  he  resent  the  affront, 
that  he  declared  he  could  never  forget  or  for- 
give it — a  promise  too  faithfully  kept. 

The  afl^tion  and  confidence  of  a  whole 
life  were  thus  snapped  asunder  in  a  moment* 
The  vioomte  insisted  on  a  division  of  the 
West  Indian  property ;  and,  with  feelings  so 
bitterly  excited,  no  amicable  arrangement 
eould  take  place,  and  the  brothers  bad  re- 
course to  law,  in  which  they  were  involved 
for  the  rest  of  their  days. 

The  marriage  of  the  young  people  took 
place,  and  the  youthful  Mademoiselle  Tacher 
de  Pagerie  became  Vicomtesse  de  Beauhar- 


It  is  said  that  her  husband's  uncle  took  a 
cruel  revenge  for  the  disappointment,  of 
which  she  had  been  the  cause,  by  awakening 
suspicion  of  the  fidelity  of  Josephine  in  the 
mind  of  her  husband.  The  distracting  doubts 
be  raised  made  his  nephew  wretched ;  to  such 
a  degree  was  his  jealousy  excited,  that  he  en- 
deavored, by  legal  proceedings,  to  procure  a 
divorce ;  but  the  evidence  he  adduced  utter- 
ly fitiled,  and  after  some  time,  a  reconcilia- 
tion took  place. 

The  uncle  died,  and  his  daughter  had  in 
the  mean  time  married  the  Marquis  de  fiaral. 
So  all  went  well  with  the  young  couple. 
They  met  with  the  most  flattering  receptkin 
at  court  The  vicomte,  who  was  allowed  to 
be  the  most  elegant  dancer  of  his  day,  was 
frequently  honored  by  being  the  partner  of 
the  queen.  And  as  to  Josephine,  she  was 
the  admired  of  all  admirers;  she  was  not  on- 
ly considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful  wo- 
man at  court,  but  all  wbo  conversed  with  her 
were  captivated  by  her  grace  and  sweetness. 
She  entered  into  the  gayeties  of  Versailles 
with  the  animation  natural  to  her  time  of  life 
and  disposition. 

But  the  sunshine  of  the  royal  circle  was, 
ere  long,  clouded,  and  the  gathering  storm 
could  be  too  well  discerned ;  amusement  was 
scarcely  thought  of.  The  States  General  as- 
sembled and  every  thing  denoted  a  revolu- 
tionary movement* 

Josephine  was  an  especial  fovorite  with 
the  queen;  and  in  those  days,  dark  with 
pommg  eventSy  she  had  the  most  confidsntal 


conversatioDs  with  her;  all  the  fears  and 
melancholy  forebodings  which  caused  the 
queen  such  deep  anxiety,  were  freely  impart- 
ed to  her  friend.  Little  did  Josephine  think, 
while  sympathising  with  her  roysl  mistress^ 
thai  she  woukl  herself  rule  in  that  coortf 
and  that  she,  too,  would  be  a  sufierer  from 
the  elevation  of  her  situation.  Her  fa usha nd« 
the  vicomte  de  Beauharoais,  was  then  called 
to  join  the  army,  as  war  had  been  tmexpect- 
edly  declared.  He  distinguished  himself 
so  much,  that  he  attained  the  rank  of  general. 
Bat  in  the  midst  of  his  eucoessfnl  career,  he 
saw  the  danger  which  was  impending,  and 
he  could  perceive  that  not  only  were  the  days 
of  Louis's  power  numbered,  but  he  even 
feared  that  his  life  was  not  safe.  His  fears 
were  unhappily  fulfilled;  and  he  himself* 
merely  on  aocoui^t  of  belonging  to  the  aris- 
tocracy, was  denounced  by  his  own  troops, 
and  deprived  of  his  commission  by  authority, 
arrested,  brought  to  Paris,  and  thrown  into 
prison.  It  was  daring  his  iroprisohmcnt 
that  the  vicomte  had  the  most  affecting  proofs 
of  the  attachment  of  Josephine :  all  the  ener- 
gies of  her  mind  and  of  her  strong  affection 
were  bent  on  obtaining  his  liberty;  no  means 
she  could  devise  were  left  untried;  she 
joined  her  own  supplications  to  the  solicita- 
tions of  friends,  to  whom  she  had  appealed  in 
her  emergency ;  she  endeavored,  in  the  most 
touching  manner,  to  console  and  cheer  him. 
But  the  gratification  of  soothing  him  by  her 
presence  and  endearments  was  soon  denied, 
for  she  was  seized  and  taken  as  a  prisoner  to 
the  con  vent  of  the  Carmelites.  A  few  weeks 
passed,  and  the  unfortunate  vicomte  was 
brought  to  trial,  and  condemned  to  death  hy 
the  revolutionary  tribunal.  Though  natural 
tears  fell  at  thoughts  of  parting  from  hia 
wife  and  children,  and  leaving  them  unpro- 
tected in  the  world,  his  courage  never  for- 
sook him  to  the  lasL 

When  the  account  of  his  execution  reached 
Josephine  she  fainted  sway,  and  was  for  • 
long  time  alarmingly  ill.  It  was  while  in 
prison,  and  every  moment  expecting  to  ba 
summoned  before  the  revdatkMiary  tribuAal, 
that  Josephine  cut  off  her  beautiHl  treoBea,  as 
the  only  gift  which. she  had  to  leave  bar 
children,  for  all  the  family  estates  in  Europo 
had  been  seised,  and  the  destruction  of  pro* 
perty  at  St.  Domingo  hsd  cut  off  all  flattppliea 
from  that  quarter.  Yet,  amidst  her  anxish 
ties,  her  afiaictioos,  and  her  dangers,  her  for-i 
titode  never  forsook  her,  and  her  example 
and  her  effi>rts  to  calm  them,  to  a  degree 
supported  the  spirits  of  her  fiBllow-prisonen. 
Josephine  herself  ascribed  her  firmnees  toher 
implicit  trust  in  the  prediction  of  an  old  De- 
gress which  she  had  treasored  in  her  namno- 
ry  fmm  childhood.  Her  tmst,  indeed^  in  the 
inexpticahle  mysteries  ofdivinatiop  wassdffi 
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eieatly  proved  by  the  inU^reet  with  which 
•he  is  aaid  to  have  frequently  applied  hereelf 
daring  her  aad  hoars  of  imprisonment  to  learn 
her  fortune  from  a  pack  of  cards.  Mr.  Alii* 
■on  mentions,  that  he  had  heard  of  the  pro- 
phecy of  the  neg;resB  in  1801,  loo;  before  Na- 
poleon's elevation  to  the  throne.  Josephine 
herself,  Mr.  Allison  gfoes  on  to  say,  narrated 
this  extraordinary  passage  ia  her  lifb  in  the 
following  terms: 

**  One  morning  the  jailer  entered  the  ehtm- 
ber  where  I  slept  with  the  Duehesf^  d*Ai- 
gaillon  and  two  other  ladies,  and  told  me  he 
was  going  to  take  my  mattress,  and  give  it 
to  another  prisoner. 

•*  •  Why,'  said  Madame  d'Aiffoillon,  eager- 
lyi  *  will  not  Madame  de  Beauharnais  obtain 
abetter  one r 

** '  No,  no,'  replied  he,  with  a  fiendish 
smile,  'slie  will  have  no  need  of  one,  for  she 
is  aboat  to  be  led  to  the  Conciergerie,  and 
then  to  the  guillotine.' 

**  At  these  words,  my  companions  in  mie- 
f  jrtune  uttered  piercing  shrieks.  1  consoled 
them  as  well  as  I  could;  and,  at  length, 
worn  out  with  their  etems)  lamentations,  1 
told  them  that  their  grief  was  utterly  nn  rea- 
sonable ;  that  I  not  only  should  not  die,  bnt 
Kve  to  be  Queen  of  France. 

**  *  Why,  then,  do  you  not  name  yoar  maids 
of  honor  1' said  Madame  d'Aiguillon,  irritat- 
ed at  such  expressions,  at  such  a  moment. 

*•  'Very  true,'  said  1;  «I  did  not  think  of 
that.  Well,  my  dear,  i  make  yoa  one  of 
them.** 

•"  Upon  this  the  tears  of  the  ladies  fell  a- 
pace,  for  they  never  doubted  f  was  mad }  bat 
the  truth  was,  I  was  nRgifled  with  any  ex- 
traordinary courage,  but  internally  persuaded 
of  the  truth  of  the  oracle. 

**  Madame  d'  Aigoillon  soon  after  became 
nnwell,  and  1  drew  her  toward  the  window, 
which  I  opened,  to  admit  through  the  bars  a 
Ihtle  Iresh  air.  I  then  perceiv^  a  poor  wo- 
■an  who  knew  us,  and  who  was  making  a 
mmber  of  ngns,  which  I  oould  not  at  first  un- 
deratand.  She  constantly  held  op  her  gowb 
(ro6e) ;  and,  eeeing  that  she  had  some  object 
in  Tiew,  I  called  oat  robe;  to  which  she  an- 
awered,  yes.  She  then  lifted  up  a  stone,  and 
fot  it  into  her  lap,  Which  the  lifted  a  second 
tine.  I  called  out,  pierre*  Upon  this,  she 
•vinoed  the  greatest  joy  at  perceiving  that 
h«r  aigna  were  andervtood.  Joining  then 
tiie  stone  to  her  robe,  she  eagerly  imitated 
the  motion  of  catting  off  the  head,  and  imme- 
diately began  to  dance  and  evince  the  most 
eitravagant  joy. 

•*Thia  singular  pantmnime  awakened  in 


«  JtMpHn^  aiiBlit  iR«rward  b«v«  ftHfilMthit  pr<n» 
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our  minds  a  vague  hope  that  pombly  Robes^ 
pierre  roi^ht  be  no  more. 

**  At  this  moment,  while  we  were  vacillat- 
ing between  hope  and  fear,  we  heard  a  great 
noise  in  the  corridor,  and  the  terrible  vioce  of 
our  jailer,  who  said  to  his  dog,  giving  him  at 
the  same  time  a  kick,  *  Get  in,  you  cursed 
Robespierre.'  ** 

This  speech  told  them  they  were  saved. 

Through  the  influence  of  6arraB,a  portieD 
of  her  husband's  propesty,  in  which  Malmai- 
son  was  included,  was  restored  to  Josephine. 
In  this  favorite  abode  she  aroused  herself  in 
exercising  her  taste  in  the  embellishment  of 
the  grounds,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  botany; 
but  her  chief  enjoyment  was  in  the  society 
and  instruction  of  her  children,  to  whom  she 
was  passionately  attached.  Their  amiable 
dispositions  and  their  talents  were  a  source  of 
the  most  exquisite  pleasure  to  her,  not,  how* 
ever,  unmingled  with  reffret  at  finding  her- 
self without  the  means  of  conferring  on  them 
the  advantages  of  which  they  were  deserv- 
ing. However,  a  better  time  was  to  come. 
Madame  Tallien  and  several  of  Josephine's 
friends,  afler  a  time,  prevailed  on  her  to  en- 
ter into  society,  and  the  fiiir  associates  be- 
came the  principle  ornamen{s  of  the  direo- 
torial  circle.  Through  their  influence,  rev- 
olutionary manners  were  reformed,  and  all 
the  power  which  their  charms  and  their  taV* 
eots  gave  them  was  exerted  in  the  cause  of 
humanity. 

Napoleon^B  acquaintance  with  Josephine 
arose  fh>ni  the  impression  made  on  him  by 
hereon  Eugene  Beauharnais,  then  a  little  boy. 
He  came  to  request  that  his  father's  sword, 
which  had  been  delivered  up,  might  be  restor- 
ed to  him.  The  boy's  appearance — the  eam- 
eetness  with  which  he  urged  his  request,  and 
the  tears  which  could  not  be  stayed  when  he 
beheld  the  sword,  interested  Napoleon  so 
much  in  bis  ihvor,  that  not  only  was  the 
sword  given  to  him,  but  he  determined  to  be- 
oome  acquainted  with  the  mother  of  the  boy. 
He  visited  her,  and  soon  his  visits  became 
frequent  He  delighted  to  hear  the  details 
which  sh«  t^ve  of  the  court  of  Louis. 

*<Oome,'*  he  would  say,  as  he  sat  by  her 
aide  of  an  evening,  "now  let  us  talk  of  the 
old  oourt^let  us  make  a  tour  to  YerBailfes.'* 
It  was  in  these  frequent  and  fiimiliar  falter* 
views  that  the  fascinations  of  Josephine  won 
the  heart  of  Napoleon.  **Sbe  is^''  said  be, 
''grace  personified— every  thing  she  does  is 
with  a  grace  and  delicacy  peculiar  to  herself** 

The  admiration  aAd  love  of  such  a  man 
coald  n6t  fail  to  make  an  impression  on  a  wo- 
man like  Josephine.  It  has  been  said,  that  H 
was  impossible  to  be  in  Napoleon's  company 
wlUtout  being  etmck  by  his  personal  tppear- 
ance ;  not  so  much  by  the  exqaiaite  symme- 
tff  df  lMfMl«re%''aad  the  neUe  head  and 
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fbreheadf  wfaieh  liav«  furnigheil  the  painter 
mud  the  sculptor  with  one  of  their  finest  mod- 
'eh;  oor  even  by  the  meditative  Iook,80  indica- 
tive of  intellectual  power;  but  the  magie  charm 
was  the  varying  expression  of  countenance, 
which  changed  with  every  passing  thought, 
and  glowed  with  every  feeling.  His  smile«  it 
is  said,  always  inspired  oonfidence.  '*It  is  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible,"  so  the  Duchess  of 
Abrantss  writes,  **to  describe  the  cbarro  of 
his  countenance  when  he  smiled  ;— his  sou) 
was  upon  his  lips  and  in  his  eyes."  The  mag^ 
ic  power  of  that  expression  at  a  later  period 
is  well  known.  The  Eraperor  of  Russia  ex- 
perienced it  when  be  said,  *^  I  never  loved 
any  one  more  than  that  man.**  He  possessed, 
too,  that  greatest  of  all  charms,  an  harmoni- 
ous voice,  whose  tones,  like  his  countenance, 
changing  from  emphatic  impressiveneas  to 
caressing  softness,  found  their  way  to  every 
heart  It  may  not  have  been  those  personal 
and  mental  gifts  alone  which  won  Josephine's 
heart;  the  ready  ^mpathy  with  which  Napo- 
leon entered  into  her  feelings  may  have  been 
the  greatest  charm  to  an  afieetionate  nature 
like  here. 

it  was  in  the  coarse  of  one  of  those  confi- 
dential evenings  that,  as  they  sat  together, 
•be  read  to  him  the  last  letter  which  she  bad 
received  from  her  husband;  it  was  a  most 
touching  farewell.  Nopoleon  was  deeply  af^ 
fected ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  that  letter, 
and  Josephine's  emotion  as  she  read  it,  had  a 
powerful  effect  upon  his  feelings,  already  so 
much  excited  by  admiration. 

Josephine  soon  consented  to  give  her  hand 
'to  the  young  eoldier  of  fortune,  who  had  no 
dower  but  his  sword.  On  his  part,  he  gave 
a  plfdge  that  he  would  connider  her  children 
as  his  own,  and  that  their  interest  should  be 
his  first  concern.  The  world  can  testify  how 
he  redeemed  his  pledge!  To  his  union  with 
Josephine  he  declared  he  was  indebted  for  his 
chief  happiness.  Her  affection  and  the  in- 
terchange of  thought  with  her,  were  prized 
beyond  all  the  greatness  to  which  he  attained, 
lilan^  of  the  little  incidents  of  their  every- 
day life  can  not  be  read  without  deep  inters 
estf— evincing,  as  they  do^  a  depth  of  affection 
and  tenderness  of  feeling  which  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  should  ever  have  been  sacrificed 
to  aqobition.  Thev  visited  together  the  pris- 
on where  Josephine  had  passed  so  manv 
dreary  and  sad  hours.  He  saw  the  loved 
name  traced  on  the  dark  wall,  by  the  band 
which  was  now  his  own.  She  had  told  him 
of  a  ring,  which  ahe  had  fbndly  prized ;  it  had 
been  the  gift  of  her  mother.  8he  pointed  out 
to  him  the  flag  under  which  she  contrived  to 
hide  it  When  it  was  taken  fi*om  its  hiding- 
place  and  put  into  her  hand,  her  delight  en- 
chanted Napoleon.  Seldom  have  two  persons 
fliet  whose  ibelings  and  who^e  tastes  appear- 


ed more  perfectly  in  unison  than  theirs,  dur- 
ing the  happy  days  of  their  wedded  life. 
The  delight  which  they  took  in  the  fine  arts 
was  a  source  of  cons'anf  pleasure;  and  in 
their  days  of  power  and  elevation,  it  was 
their  care  to  encourage  artL^ta  of  talent 
Many  interesting  anecdotes  are  related  of 
their  kind  and  generous  acts  toward  tbem. 
In  Josephine's  manner  of  conferring  favora, 
there  was  always  fK>mething  still  more  grati- 
fying than  the  advantage  bestowed — some- 
thing^ that  implied  that  she  entered  into  the 
feelings  of  tboee  whom  she  wished  to  serve. 
She  bad  observed  that  M.  Tnrpin,  an  artiat 
wbo  went  frequently  to  Malmaison,  had  no 
conveyance  but  an  almost  worn-out  cabriolet, 
drawn  by  a  sorry  horse.  One  day,  when 
about  to  take  his  leave,  he  was  surprised  to 
see  a  nice  new  vehicle  and  handsome  horse 
drawn  np.  His  own  arms  painted  on  the 
panels,  and  stamped  on  the  harness,  at  once 
told  him  they  were  intended  for  him ;  but 
this  was  not  tbe  only  occasinn  on  which 
Josephine  ministered  to  the  straitened  means 
of  the  painter.  She  emplo^^d  him  in  mak- 
ing a  sketch  of  a  Swiss  view,  while  sitting 
with  her,  and  directed  him  to  take  it  homei 
and  bring  the  picture  to  her  when  finished. 
She  was  delighted  with  the  beautiful  land- 
scape which  he  produced,  and  showed  it  with 
pleasure  to  every  visitor  who  came  in.  The 
artist  no  doubt  felt  a  natural  gratification  at 
finding  his  fine  wprk  appreciated*  Josephine 
then  called  him  aside,  and  put  the  stipulated 
price  in  bank-notes  into  his  band. 

'*  This,'*  said  she,  **  is  for  your  excellent 
mother ;  but  it  may  not  be  to  her  taste ;  so 
tell  her  that  I  shall  not  be  ofibnded  at  her 
changing  this  trifling  token  of  my  friendship^ 
and  of  the  gratification  which  her  son's 
painting  has  given  me,  for  whatever  might 
be  more  acceptable.** 

As  she  spoke,  she  put  into  his  hand  a  dia- 
mond of  the  value  of  six  thousand  francs. 

Josephine  attended  Napoleon  in  many  of 
bis  campaigns.  When  she  was  not  with 
him,  he  corresponded  regularly  with  her,  and 
no  lover  ever  wrote  letters  more  expressira 
of  passionate  attachment 

**  By  what  art  is  it,**  he  says,  m  one  of 
them,  **  that  you  have  been  able  to  captivate 
all  my  fiiculties.  It  is  a  magic,  my  sweet 
love,  which  will  finish  only  with  my  life. 
To  live  for  Josephine  is  the  history  of  my 
life.  I  am  trying  to  reach  you.  I  am  dying 
to  be  with  you.  What  lands  what  countries 
separate  us !  What  a  time  before  you  read 
these  lines!** 

Josephine  returned  her  husband*s  fondness 
with  her  whole  heart.  Utterly  regardlesB 
of  privation  and  fetigue,  ahe  was  ever  earnest 
in  urging  him  to  allow  her  to  accompany 
him  on  all  his  long  journeys;  and  often,  a^ 
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midnight,  when  just  setting  out 'on  tome 
expedition,  he  has  found  her  m  readiness. 

••  No,  love,**  he  would  eay,  •*  no,  no,  love, 
do  not  ask  tne ;  ^e  fatigue  would  be  too 
much  for  you." 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  would  answer ;  ••  no^  no." 

••  But  I  have  not  a  moment  to  spare." 

•»  See,  I  am  quite  ready ;"  and  she  would 
drive  oflS  seated  by  Napoleon's  ^ida 

From  having  mingled  in  scenes  of  gayety 
fh>m  her  earliest  dayf*,  and  from  the  pleasure 
which  her  presence  was  sure  to  diffuse,  and 
perhapp,  it  may  be  added,  fmm  a  nature 
singularly  guileless,  that  could  see  no  evil 
in  what  appeared  to  her  but  as  innocent 
induleences,  she  was  led  into  expenses  and 
frivolous  gratifications  which  were  by  no 
means  essential  for  a  mind  like  hers.  Dis* 
honest  tradesmen  took  advantage  of  her  in- 
exp|erience  and  extreme  easiness,  and  swelled 
their  bills  to  an  enormous  amount ;  but  her 
greatest,  and  far  most  congenial  outlay,  was 
ro  the  relief  of  the  distressed.  She  could 
not  endure  to  deny  the  petition  of  any  whom 
she  believed  to  be  suffering  from  want ;  and 
this  tendernera  of  heart  was  often  imposed 
on  by  the  artful  and  rapacious.  Those  who, 
from  interested  motives,  desired  to  separate 
her  from  Napoleon,  felt  a  secret  satislkction 
in  the  uneasiness  which  her  large  expendi- 
ture occssionally  gave  him.  To  their  mis- 
representations may  be  ascribed  the  violent 
bursts  of  jealousy  by  which  he  was  at  times 
agitated ;  but  he  was  ever  ready  to  perceive 
that  there  was  no  foundation  to  justify  them. 
It  was  during  one  of  their  separations,  that 
the  insinuations  pf  those  about  Napoleon 
excited  his  jealousy  to  such  a  degree,  that 
he  wrote  a  hasty  letter  to  Josephine,  accusing 
her  of  coquetry,  and  of  evidently  preferring 
the  society  of  men  to  those  of  her  own  sex. 

"  The  ladie?,*'  she  says,  in  her  reply,  "  are 
filled  with  fear  and  lamentations  for  those 
who  serve  under  you ;  the  gentlemen  eager* 
ly  compliment  me  on  your  success,  and  speak 
of  you  in  a  manner  that  delights  me.  My 
aunt  and  those  about  me  can  tell  you,  un- 
grateful as  you  are,  whether  /  have  been 
coquetting  with  any  body.  These  are  your 
words,  and  they  would  be  hateful  to  me, 
were  I  not  certain  that  you  see  already  they 
are  unjust,  and  are  sorry  fur  having  written 
them." 

Napoleon's  brothers  strove  to  alienate  his 
affections  from  Josephine;  but  the  intense 
agony  which  he  suffered  when  suspicion  was 
awakened,  must  have  proved  to  them  how 
deep  these  affections  were.  Perhaps  no  trait 
in  Josephine's  character  exalts  it  more  than 
her  conduct  to  the  family  who  had  endeavored 
to  injure  her  in  the  most  tender  point.  8he 
often  was  the  means  of  making  peace  be- 
tween Napoleon  and  different  members  of  his 


family  with  ^hom  he  was  displeased.  Even 
after  the  separation  which  they  had  been 
instrumental  in  effecting,  she  still  exerted 
that  infhience  which  she  never  lost,  to  recon- 
cile differences  which  arose  between  them. 
Napoleon  could  never  long  mistrast  her 
generous  and  tender  feelinr?,  and  the  inti- 
mate knowledee  of  such  a  disposition  every 
day  increased  his  love ;  she  was  not  only  the 
object  of  bis  fondest  affection,  but  he  believed 
her  to  be  in  some  mysterious  manner  con- 
nected with  his  destiny;  a  belief  which 
chimed  in  with  the  popular  superstition  by 
which  she  was  regarded  as  his  good  genius 
— a  siiperfetition  which  took  still  deeper  hold 
of  the  public  mind  when  days  of  disaster 
came,  whose  date  commenced  in  no  long 
timeafler  the  separation.  The  apparently 
accidental  circumstance  by  which  Josephine 
bad  escaped  the  explosion  of  the  infernal 
machine  was  con<;trued  by  many  as  a  direct 
interposition  of  Providence  in  fiivor  of  Napo- 
lewC$  Guardian  AngeL 

It  was  just  as  she  was  stepping  into  her 
carriage,  which  was  to  follow  closely  that  of 
the  Fir^t  Consul  to  the  theatre,  that  General 
fiapp,  who  had  always  before  appeared  utterly 
unobservant  of  ladies'  dress,  remarked  to 
Josephine,  that  the  pattern  of  the  shawl  did 
not  match  her  dress.  She  returned  to  the 
house,  and  ran  up  to  her  apartment  to  change 
it  hx  another ;  tne  delay  did  not  occupy  more 
than  three  minutes,  but  the^  sufficed  to  save 
her  life.  Napoleon's  carriage  just  cleared 
the  explosion;  had  Josephine's  been  ckee 
behind,  nothing  could  have  saved  her.  In 
the  happy  days  of  love  and  confidence,  Mal- 
maison  was  the  scene  of  great  enjoyment; 
the  hand  of  taste  could  be  discerned  in  all 
its  embellishments.  Napoleon  preferred  it 
to  any  other  residence.  When  he  arrived 
there  from  the  Luxembuig  or  the  Tuileries, 
he  was  wild  with  delight,  like  a  school-boy 
let  loose  from  school— every  thing  enchanted 
him,  but  most  of  all,  perhaps,  tl^  chimes  of 
the  village  church-bells.  It  may  have  been 
partly  owing  to  the  associations  which  they 
awakened,  tie  would  stop  in  his  rambles  if 
he  heard  them,  lest  his  foot-fall  should  drown 
the  sound — he  would  remain  as  if  entranced* 
in  a  kind  of  ecstasy,  till  they  ceased.  *^  Ah ! 
how  they  remind  me  of  the  fir&t  years  I  spent 
at  Brienne !" 

Napoleon  added  considerably  to  the  domain 
of  Malmaison  by  purchasing  the  noble  woods 
of  Butard,  which  joined  it.  He  was  in  a 
perfect  ecstasy  with  the  improvement;  and* 
in  a  few  days  af\er  the  purchase  was  com- 
pleted, proposed  that  they  should  all  make  a 
party  to  see  it  Joe^ephine  put  on  her  shawl* 
and,  accompanied  by  her  friends,  set  out. 
Napoleon,  in  a  state  of  enchantment,  rode  on 
before;  but  he  would  then  gallop  back*  and 
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take  Jo9ephme*B  hand.  He  was  compared 
to  a  child  who,  in  the  eagerness  of  delight, 
flies  hack  to  his  mother  to  impart  his  joy. 

Nothing  oould  be  more  agreeable  than  the 
society  at  Malmaison.  Nopoleon  disliked 
ceremony,  and  wished  all  his  guests  to  be 
perfectly  at  their  ease.  AH  his  evenings 
were  spent  in  J(  sephine's  society,  in  which 
he  delighted,  fiiith  possessed  the  rare  gifl 
of  conversational  powern.  General  informa- 
tion and  exquist'e  taste  were  rendered  doubly 
attractively  the  winning  manners  and  sweet 
voice  of  JoBpphine.  As  for  Napoleon,  he 
appeared  to  have  an  intuitive  knowledo^e  on 
ah  subjects.  He  was  like  an  inspired  person 
when  seen  amid  men  of  every  age,  and  all 
profe9:*ion&  AH  thronj^ed  round  the  pale, 
^  studious-looking  young  man — feeling  that 
**  he  was  more  fitted  to  give  than  to  receive 
lessons.*'  Argument  with  him  almost  invari- 
ably ended  by  his  opponent  eoing  over  to  hi^ 
side.  His  tact  was  such  that  he  knew  how 
to  select  the  subj'  ct  for  discussion  on  which 
the  person  with  whom  he  conversed  was  best 
informed ;  and  thus,  from  his  earliest  days, 
he  increased  his  store  of  information,  and 
cave  infinite  pleasure  by  the  interest  which 
he  took  in  the  pursuits  of  those  whom  chance 
threw  in  his  way.  The  delightful  flow  of 
his  spirits  showed  how  much  he  enjoyed  the 
social  evenings.  He  amused  his  guests  in  a 
thousand  ways.  If  he  sat  down  to  cards,  he 
diverted  them  by  pretending  to  cheat,  which 
he  might  have  done  with  impunity,  as  he 
never  took  his  winnings.  He  sometimes 
entertained  them  with  tales  composed  on  the 
moment  When  they  were  or  ghosts  and 
apparitions,  fie  took  care  to  tell  Uiem  by  a 
dim  light,  and  to  prepare  them  by  some 
solemn  and  striking  observation.  Private 
theatricals  fometimes  ma«!e  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  evening.  Difierent  members  of 
Napoleon's  family,  and  several  of  the  guest", 
performed.  The  plays  are  descriM  as 
having  been  acted  to  an  audience  of  two  or 
three  hundred,  and  going  off  with  i;reat 
effect— every  one,  indeed,  endeavored  to  ac- 
qnit  themselves  to  the  b^  st  of  their  ability, 
ror  th^y  knew  they  had  a  severe  critic  in 
Napoleon. 

The  amiable  and  engaging  manners  of 
Napoleon  and  Jo«<ephine  gave  to  Malmaison 
its  greatest  cfiarm.  The  ready  sympathy  of 
Josephine  with  all  who  were  in  sorrow,  or 
any  kind  of  distress,  endeared  her  to  every 
one.  If  any  amonor  her  domestics  were  ill, 
she  was  sure  to  visit  the  sick-bed,  and  Foothe 
the  sufierer  by  her  tendernei^s.  Indeed,  her 
sympathy  was  often  known  to  bring  relief 
when  other  means  bad  failed.  She  was 
deeply  afl^ccted  by  the  calamity  of  M.  De- 
crest  He  had  lost  his  only  son  suddenly  by 
a  &tal  accident    The  yoong  man  had  been 


on  the  eve  of  marriage,  and  all  his  family 
were  busy  making  prenarations  for  the  joyful 
occasion,  when  news  of^  his  death  was  brought 
The  poor  father  remained  m  a  Ftate  of  nearly 
complete  stupor  from  the  moment  of  the 
melancholy  intelligence.  AH  attempts  t6 
arouse  him  were  unavailing.  VA'hen  Joseph- 
ine was  made  acquainted  with  his  alarming 
state,  she  lost  not  a  moment  in  hurrying  to 
him  ;  and  leading  his  little  daughter  by  the 
hand,  and  taking  his  infant  in  her  arm?,  she 
threw  herself,  with  his  two  remaining  child- 
ren, at  his  feet  The  afflicted  man  bnrst 
Into  tears,  and  nature  found  a  salutary  relief; 
which  saved  his  life.  In  such  acts  Josephine 
was  continually  engaged.  Nothing  could 
withdraw  her  mind  from  the  claims  of  the 
unfortunate.  Her  tender  respect  for  the 
feelings  of  others  was  never  laid  aside ;  and 
with  those  who  strove  to  please  her  she  was 
always  pleased.  On  one  occasion,  when  the 
ladies  about  her  could  not  restrain  their 
laughter  at  the  discordant  music  made  by  an 
itinerant  musician,  who  had  requested  per- 
mission to  jMay  before  her,  she  preserved  a 
becoming  gravity,  and  encouraged,  and 
thanked,  and  rewarded  the  poor  man.  **He 
did  his  best  to  gratify  us,**  she  said,  when  he 
was  gone :  *'  I  think  it  was  my  duty  not  onlv 
to  avoid  hurting  his  feelings,  but  to  thank 
and  reward  him  for  the  trouble  which  he  took 
to  give  pleasure." 

»uch  were  the  lessons  which  she  impressed 
upon  her  children.  She  often  talked  with 
them  of  the  privations  of  other  days,  and 
charged  them  never  to  forget  those  days 
amid  the  smile  of  fortune  which  they  now 
enjoyed. 

Josephine  saw  with  great  uneasiness  the 
probable  elevation  of  the  First  Consul  to  the 
throne.  She  felt  that  it  would  bring  danger 
to  him,  and  ruin  for  herself;  for  she  had  dis- 
cernment enough  to  anticipate  that  she  would 
be  sacrificed  to  the  ambition  of  those  who 
wished  to  establish  an  hereditary  right  to  the 
throne  of  the  empire.  *  Every  step  of  his 
advancing  power  caused  her  deep  anxiety. 
**  The  real  enemies  of  Bonaparte,"  she  said 
to  Raderer,  as  Alison  tells,  "the  real  ene- 
mies of  Bonaparte  are  those  who  put  into  his 
head  ideas  of  hereditary  succession,  dynasty, 
i^ivorce,  and  marriage.  I  do  not  approve  the 
projects  of  Napoleon,"  she  added.  "  I  have 
often  told  him  so.  He  hears  me  with  atten- 
tion ;  but  I  can  plainly  see  that  I  make  no 
impression.  The  flatterers  who  surround 
him  soon  obliterate  all  I  have  said."  She 
strove  to  restrain  his  desire  of  conquest,  by 
urging  on  him  continually  a  far  greater 
object — that  of  rendering  France  happy  by 
encouraging  her  industry  and  protecting  her 
agriculture.  In  a  long  letter,  in  which  she 
earnestly  expostulates  with  him  on  the  sab- 
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ject,  she  turns  to  herself  io  a^cting  terms : 
•*Will  not  the  throne,'*  she  says,  "inspire 
you  with  the  wish  to  contract  new  alliances? 
Will  you  not  seek  to  support  your  power  by 
new  family  connections?  Alas!  whatever 
these  connectbns  may  be,  will  they  compen- 
sate for  those  which  were  first  knit  hy  cor- 
responding; fitness,  and  which  afi(ection 
jromised  to  perpetuate?"  So  far,  indeed, 
trom  feeling  elat^  by  her  own  elevation  to  a 
throne,  she  regretted  it  with  deep  melancholy. 
'*  The  assumption  of  tlie  throne,**  she  looked 
on  as  **  an  act  that  must  ever  be  an  inefface- 
able blot  upon  Napoleon's  name."  It  ha? 
been  asserted  by  her  friends  that  she  never 
recovered  her  spirits  af^er.  The  pomps  and 
ceremonies,  too,  attendant  on  the  imperial 
state,  must  have  been  distasteful  to  one  who 
loved  the  retirement  of  home,  and  hated 
every  kind  of  restraint  and  ostentation. 

From  the  time  that  Napoleon  became  em- 
peror he  lavished  the  greatest  honors  on  the 
children  of  Josephine.  Her  daughter  Hor* 
tense  received  the  band  of  Ijouis  Bonaparte, 
and  the  crown  of  Holland.  Eufene,  his  first 
acquaintance  of  the  family,  and  especial 
fiivorite,  obtained  the  rank  of  colonel,  and 
was  adopted  as  one  of  the  imperial  fiimily ; 
and  the  son  of  Hortense  and  Louis  was 
adopted  as  heir  to  the  throne  of  France. 
The  coronation  took  place  at  Notre  Dame, 
with  all  the  show  and  pomp  of  which  the 
French  are  so  fond.  When  the  papal  bene- 
diction was  pronounced.  Napoleon  placed  the 
crown  on  his  head  with  bis  own  hands.  He 
then  turned  to  Josephine,  who  knelt  before 
him,  and  there  was  an  affectionate  playful- 
ness in  the  manner  in  which  he  took  pains  to 
arrange  it,  as  be  placed  the  crown  upon  her 
head.  It  seemed  at  that  moment  as  if  he 
forgot  the  presence  of  all  but  her.  After 
putting  on  the  crown,  he  raised  it,  and  placing 
It  more  lightly  on,  regarded  her  the  while 
wj^th  looks  of  fond  admiration.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  coronation.  Napoleon  had  sent  for 
Raguideau,  the  notary,  who  little  thought 
that  he  had  been  summoned  into  the  august 
presence  to  be  reminded  of  what  had  passed 
on  the  occasion  of  their  last  meeting,  and  of 
which  he  had  no  idea  the  emperor  was  in 
possession.  While  Napoleon  had  been  pay- 
ing his  addresses  to  Josephine,  they  walked 
arm-in-arm  to  the  notarjr's,  for  neither  ot 
tliem  could  boast  of  a  carriage.  ^  You  are  a 
great  fool,**  replied  the  notary  to  Josephine, 
who  had  just  communicated  her  intention  of 
marrying  the  young  officer:  '*you  are  a 
great  fool,  and  you  will  live  to  repent  it. 
Vou  are  about  to  marry  a  roan  who  has  no- 
thing but  his  cloak  and  his  sword.*'  Napo- 
leon, who  was  waiting  in  the  anto-chamber, 
overheard  these  wor<k,  but  never  spoke  of 
them  to  any  one.    *'  Now,**  said  Napoleon, 


with  a  smile,  addressing  the  old  man,  wh» 
had  been  ushered  into  his  pretfonee :  ^  now, 
what  say  vou,  Raguideau?  have  I  nothinf 
but  my  cloak  and  eword?"  The  empress 
and  the  notary  both  sUxid  amazed  at  this  firal 
intimation  that  the  warning  had  been  over* 
beard. 

The  following  year,  the  magnificent  coro- 
nation at  Milan  took  place,  surpassing,  if 
possible,  in  grandeur  that  at  Pari&  Amidst 
the  gorgeousness  of  that  spectacle,  however, 
there  were  few  by  whom  it  was  nm  forgotten 
in  the  hr  deeper  interest  which  the  principal 
actors  in  t))e  scf^ne  inspired.  Amidst  the 
blaze  of  beauty  and  of  jewels,  and  the  strains 
of  music,  bv  which  he  was  surrounded,  wh|l 
were  the  feelings  of  Napoleon,  as  he  held 
within  his  grasp  the  iron  crown  of  Charle- 
magne, which  had  reposed  in  the  treasury  * 
of  Monza  for  a  thousand  years,  and  for  whico 
he  had  so  ardently  longed.  Even  at  that 
moment,  when  he  placed  it  on  his  own  head, 
were  the  aspiringd  of  the  ambitious  spirit 
saiisSed  ? — or  were  not  his  thoughts  taking  a 
wider  range  of  conquest  than  he  had  yet 
achieved  ?  And  for  her,  who  knelt  at  his 
feet,  about  to  receive  the  highest  honor  that 
mortal  hands  can  confer — did  the  pomp  ^nd 
circumstance  of  that  scene,  and  the  glory  of 
the  crown,  satisfy  her  loving  heart?  Ab» 
surely  no !  It  was  away  in  the  sweet  retire- 
ment of  Mai  mi  ison— amidst  the  scenes  hal- 
lowed by  Napoleon's  early  affection.  And 
how  few  years  were  to  elapse  ere  the  crown 
just  placed  on  the  head  of  Joeephine  was  to 
be  transferred  to  another  I — when  the  place 
which  she,  the  loving  and  beloved,  occupied 
by  her  husband's  side  was  to  be  filled  by 
another !  Though  doubts  had  arisen  in  her 
mind — ^though  she  knew  the  influence  of 
those  who  feared  the  sceptre  might  pass  into 
the  hands  of  another  dynasty — still,  the  hope 
never  forsook  her,  that  affection  would  tri- 
umph over  ambition,  till  Napoleon  himself 
communicated  the  cruel  determination.  With 
what  abandonment  of  self  she  was  wont  to 
cast  her  whole  dependence  on  Napoleon^ 
may  he  seen  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Pope 
Pius  VII.  In  it  she  says:  *^  My  first  senti- 
ment—one to  which  all  others  areaubser* 
vient — is  a  conviction  of  my  own  weakness 
and  incapacity.  Of  mynelf  I  am  but  little; 
or,  to  spedc  more  correctly,  my  only  value  is 
derived  from  the  extraordinary  man  to  whom 
I  am  united.  This  inward  conviction,  which 
occasionally  humbles  my  pride,  eventually 
atfordd  me  some  encouragement,  wh^^n  ( 
calmly  reflect.  I  whisper  to  myself^  that 
the  arm  under  which  the  whole  earth  is 
made  to  tremble,  may  well  support  my 
weakness.** 

I     Horten8e*s  promising  child  was  dead  ;  Na* 
I  pdeon  and  Josephine  had  shed  bitter  teeia 
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toother  over  the  early  grave  of  their  little 
&vorite;  and  there  was  now  not  even  a 
nominal  heir  to  the  throne.  The  machina- 
tions of  the  designing  were  in  active  motion. 
Lucien  introduced  the  subject,  and  said  to 
Josephine  that  it  was  absolutely  nece.«8ary 
ibr  tne  satisfaction  of  the  nation  that  Napo- 
leon should  have  a  son,  and  asked  whether 
she  would  pass  off  an  iliegitimate  one  as  her 
own.  This  proposal  she  refused  with  the 
utmost  indignation,  preferring  any  alternative 
to  one  FO  disgrace fuL 

On  Napoleon*s  return  from  the  battle  of 
.  Wagnm,  Josephine  hastened  to  welcome 
him.  After  the  first  warm  greetings  and 
tender  embraces,  she  perceived  that  some* 
thing  weighed  upon  his  mind.  The  restraint 
and  embarrassment  of  his  manner  filled  h(;r 
with  dread.  For  fifteen  days  she  was  a  prey 
to  the  mnet  cruel  suspense,  yet  she  dreaded 
its  termination  by  a  disclosure  fatal  to  her 
happiness.  Napoleon,  who  loved  her  so 
much,  and  who  had  hitherto  looked  to  her 
alone  for  all  his  domestic  felicity,  himself 
felt  all  the  severity  of  the  blow  which  he 
was  about  to  inflict  The  day  at  length 
came,  and  it  is  thus  afSMstingly  described  by 
Mr.  Alison: — 

**  They  dined  together  as  usual,  bat  neither 
spoke  a  word  during  the  repast ;  their  eyes 
were  averted  as  soon  as  they  met,  but  the 
eountenanoe  of  both  revealed'  the  mortal 
anguish  of  their  mindsi  When  it  was  over, 
he  dismissed  the  attendants,  and  approaching 
the  empress  with  a  trembling  stpp,  took  her 
hand,  and  laid  it  upon  his  Iieart.  *  Joseph  ine,* 
said  he,  *  my  good  Josephine,  you  know  how 
I  have  loved  you ;  it  is  to  you  akme  that  I 
owe  the  few  moments  of  happiness  I  have 
known  in  the  world.  Josephine,  my  destiny 
is  more  powerful  than  my  will ;  my  dearest 
afiections  must  yield  to  the  interests  of 
France.' 

"•Say  no  more,'  cried  the  empress.  •! 
expected  this ;  I  understand  and  feel  for  vou, 
but  the  stroke  is  not  the  leas  mortal.*  With 
these  words,  she  uttered  piercing  shrieks, 
and  fell  down  in  a  swoon. 

**  Doctor  Corvisart  was  at  hand  to  render 
assistance,  and  she  was  restored  to  a  sense 
of  her  wretchedness  in  her  own  apartment 
The  emperor  came  to  see  her  in  the  evening, 
but  she  could  hanlly  bear  the  emotion  occa- 
sioned by  his  appearance.'* 

Little  did  Napoleon  think,  when  he  was 
making  a  sacrifice  of  all  the  '*  happiness 
which  he  bad  known  in  the  world,"  that  the 
ambitious  views  for  which  it  was  relinquished 
would  fade  away  ere  five  yeare  ran  their 
course.  What  strange  destinies  do  men 
carve  out  for  themselves!  what  sacrifices 
are  they  ever  making  of  felicity  and  of  real 


good,  in  the  pursuit  of  some  phantjom  which 
IS  sure  to  elude  their  grasp!  How  many 
Edens  have  been  forfeited  by  madness  and 
by  folly,  since  the  first  pair  were  expelled 
from  Paradise ! 

It  was  not  without  an  efbrt  on  her  part  to 
turn  Napoleon  from  a  purpose  to  agonizing 
to  them  both,  that  Josephine  gave  up  all  hope. 
In  about  a  month  after  the  disclosure,  a  pain- 
ful task  devolved  on  the  imperial  family. 
The  motives  ibr  the  divorce  were  to  be  stated 
in  public,  snd  the  heart-stricken  Josephine 
was  to  subecribe  to  its  necessity  in  presence 
of  ihe  nation.  In  conformity  with  toe  mag* 
nanimoufl  resolve  of  making  so  great  a  sacri- 
fice for  the  advantage  of  the  empire,  it  was 
expedient  that  an  equanimity  of  deportment 
should  be  assumed.  The  scene  which  took 
place  could  never  be  forgotten  by  tho^e  who 
witnessed  it.  Napokon  stood  pale  and  im- 
movable as  a  htatue,  showing  in  the  very 
stillness  of  his  air  and  countenance  a  deep 
emotion.  Josephine  and  Hortense  slone 
appeared  divested  of  every  ornament,  while 
those  about  them  sparkled  in  all  the  splendor 
of  court  costume.  Every  eye  was  directed 
to  Josephine,  as  with  slow  steps  she  reached 
the  seat  which  had  been  prepared  for  her. 
She  took  it  with  her  accustomed  grace,  and 
preserved  throughout  a  dignified  composure. 
Hortense  stood  weeping  behind  her  chair, 
and  poor  Eugene  was  nearly  overcome  by 
agitation,  as  me  act  of  separation  was  read ; 
Napoleon  declared  that  it  was  in  c<xisidera- 
tion  of  the  interests  of  the  monarchy  and 
the  wishes  of  his  people  that  there  should  be 
an  heir  to  the  throne,  that  he  was  induced 
"  to  sacrifice  the  sweetest  affections  of  his 
heart."  "  God  knows,*'  said  he,  **  what  such 
a  determination  has  cost  my  heart"  Of 
Josephine  he  spoke  with  the  tenderest  afieo- 
tion  and  respect  '*She  has  embellished 
fifleen  years  of  my  life ;  the  remembrance 
of  them  will  be  forever  engraven  on  my 
heart" 

When  it  was  Josephine's  turn  to  speak, 
though  tears  were  in  her  eyes,  and  though 
her  voice  &ltered,  the  dignity  of  all  the 
uttered  impressed  every  one  who  was  present 
*^  I  respond  to  all  the  sentiments  of  the  em- 
peror, she  said,  *^  In  consenting  to  the  disso- 
lution of  a  marriage  which  henceforth  is  an 
obstacle  to  the  happiness  of  France,  by 
depriving  it  of  the  blessing  of  being  one  day 
governed  by  the  descendants  of  that  great 
man,  evident!]^  raised  up  by  Providence  to 
efiace  the  evils  of  a  terrible  revolution,  and 
restore  the  altar,  the  throne,  and  social  order. 
I  know,"  she  went  on  to  say,  **  what  this  act, 
commaruled  by  policy  and  exalted  interest, 
has  cost  his  heart ;  but  we  both  glory  in  the 
sacrifice  which  we  make  to  the  good  of  our 
country.    I  &el  elevated  by  giving  the  great- 
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est  proof  of  attachment  and  devotion  that 
ever  tons  given  upon  earth.*^ 

It  was  not  till  Josephine  heard  the  fatal 
wordii  which  were  to  part  her  from  the  object 
of  her  affection  forever,  thnt  her  courage 
seemed  for  a  moment  to  forsake  her;  but 
hastily  brushing  away  the  tears  that  forced 
their  way,  she  took  the  pen  which  was 
handed  to  her,  and  signed  tlie  set;  then 
taking  the  arm  of  Hortense,  and  followed  by 
Eui^ene,  she  left  the  saloon,  and  hnrried  to 
her  own  apartment,  where  she  shut  herself 
up  alone  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

It  was  well  known  that,  notwithstanding 
the  courage  with  which  the  imperial  family 
came  forward  before  the  public  on  this  occa- 
sion, they  gave  way  to  the  most  passionate 
grief  in  private.  Napoleon  had  retired  for 
the  nighf,  and  had  ^ne  to  his  bed  in  silence 
and  madness,  when  tlie  private  door  opened, 
and  Josephine  apppared.  Her  hair  fell  in 
wild  disorder,  and  her  countenance  bore  the 
impress  of  an  incurable  grief.  She  advanced 
with  a  faltering  step;  then  paused;  and 
bursting  into  an  agony  of  tear?,  threw  her- 
self on  Napoleon's  neck,  and  sobbed  as  if 
her  heart  were  breaking.  He  tried  to  con- 
sole her,  but  his  own  tears  fell  fast  with  hers. 
A  few  broken  words— a  la^  embrace— and 
they  parted.  The  next  morning,  the  whole 
household  assembled  to  pay  the  last  tribute 
of  respect  to  a  mistress  whom  they  loved 
and  revered.  With  streaming  eyes,  they 
saw  her  pass  the  gates  of  the  Tuileries  never 
to  return. 

The  feelings  with  which  Josephine  took 
up  her  residence  at  Malmaison,  amidst  the 
scenes  so  dear  to  her,  may  be  conceived ;  but 
true  to  the  wishes  of  the  emperor,  and  to  the 
dictates  of  her  own  elevated  mind,  she  bore 
tip  under  her  trying  situation  with  exemplary 
dignity ;  but  grief  had  done  its  part ;  and  no 
one  could  look  into  her  face,  or  meet  the 
sweet  melancholy  smile  with  which  she  wel- 
comed them,  without  being  moved.  Happy 
days,  which  she  had  enjoyed  amidst  these 
scenes  with  many  of  those  who  waited  on 
h^r,  were  sadly  contrasted  with  her  forlorn 
feelings;  and  though  she  strove  to  speak 
cheerfully,  and  never  complained,  the  tears 
which  she  tried  to  check  or  lo  conceal  would 
sometimes  force  their  way.  The  chief  in- 
dulgence which  she  allowed  her  feelings  was 
during  those  hours  of  the  day  when  she  shut 
herself  up  alone  in  Napoleon's  cabinet ;  that 
chamber  where  so  many  moments  of  confi- 
dential intercourse  had  passed,  and  which 
she  continued  to  hold  so  sacred,  that  scarcely 
any  one  but  herself  ever  entered  it  She 
would  not  sufi^r  any  thing  to  be  moved  since 
Napoleon  had  occipied  it.  She  would  her- 
self wipe  away  the  dust,  fearing  that  other 
hands  might  disturb  what  he  had  touched. 


The  volume  which  he  had  been  reading^ 
when  last  there  lav  on  the  table,  open  at  the 
page  at  which  he  had  last  looked:  The  map 
was  there,  with  all  his  tracings  of  some 
meditated  route ;  the  pen  which  had  given 
permanence  to  some  passing  thought  lay  be- 
side it ;  articles  of  dress  were  on  some  of  the 
chairs;  every  thing  looked  as  if  he  were 
about  to  enter. 

Even  under  the  changed  circumstances 
which  brought  Josephine  back  to  Malmaison, 
her  influence  over  Napoleon,  which  had  been 
always  powerful,  was  not  diminished.  No 
estrangement  took  place  between  them.  His 
visits  to  her  were  frequent,  though  her  in- 
creased sadness  was  always  observed  on  those 
days  when  he  made  them.  They  corres- 
ponded to  the  last  moment  of  her  life.  The 
letters  which  she  received  from  him  were 
her  greatest  solace.  It  is  thus  she  alludes  to 
them  in  writing  to  him :  "  Continue  to  retain 
a  kind  recollection  of  your  friend ;  ^ive  her 
the  consolation  of  occasionally  hearmg  from 
you,  that  you  still  preserve  that  attachment 
for  her  which  alone  constitutes  the  happiness 
of  her  existence.*' 

The  nuptials  of  Napoleon  and  Maria  liouise 
took  place  a  very  short  time  after  the  di voice 
was  ratified.  Whatever  the  bitter  feelings 
of  Josephine  might  have  been,  they  were  not 
mingled  with  one  ungenerous  or  unjust  sen- 
timent No  ill-feeling  toward  the  new  em- 
press was  excited  in  her  bosom  by  the  raptur- 
ous greetings  with  which  she  was  welcomed 
on  her  arrival.  ^  Every  one  ought,"  said 
she,  ^  to  endeavor  to  render  France  dear  ta 
an  empress  who  has  left  her  native  country 
to  take  up  her  abode  among  stransrers.** 

But  however  elevated  aMve  all  the  meaner 
passions,  the  affections  of  Josephine  had  re- 
ceived a  wound  from  which  they  oould  never 
recover,  and  she  found  it  essential  for  any 
thing  like  peace  of  mind,  to  remoie  from 
scenes  of  former  happiness.  She  retired  to 
a  noble  mansion  in  Navarre,  the  gif\  of  Napo- 
leon ;  and  as  he  had  made  a  mot  munificeDt 
settlement  on  her,  she  was  able  to  follow  the 
bent  of  hrr  benevolent  mind,  and  to  piss  her 
time  in  doing  good.  So  far  fmrn  feeling  any 
mortification  on  the  birth  of  his  »m,  she 
unfeignedly  participated  in  the  gratification 
which  the  emperor  felt,  and  she  ever  took 
the  most  lively  interest  in  the  child.  She 
was  deeply  aflected  when  his  birth  was  an- 
nounced to  her,  and  retired  to  her  chamber 
to  weep  unseen ;  but  no  murmur  mingled 
with  those  natural  tears. 

It  is  rare  to  meet  an  example  of  one  like 
Josephine,  who  has  escaped  the  faults  which 
experience  tells  us  beset  the  extremes  of 
destiny.  Tn  all  the  power  and  luxury  of  the 
highest  elevation,  no  cold  selfi^^hness  ever 
chilled  the  current  of  her  generous  feeliors; 
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Ibr  in  the  midBt  of  prosperity  ber  highest 
gratification  was  to  serve  ber  fellow  crea- 
tures, and  in  adverse  circumstances,  unspited 
at  the  world,  such  was  still  ber  sweetest 
solace.  She  was,  indeed,  so  wonderfully 
sustained  throughout  all  the  changes  and 
chances  of  her  eventful  life,  that  it  needs  no 
assurance  to  convince  us  that  she  must  have 
•ought  for  support  beyond  this  transitory 
scene. 

She  employed  the  peasantry  about  Navarre 
in  making  roads  and  other  useful  works. 
Ever  prompt  in  giving  help  to  those  in  want, 
she  chanced  to  meet  one  of  the  sisters  of 
charity  one  day,  seeking  assistance  for  the 
wounded  who  lay  in  a  neighboring  hospital. 
Josephine  gave  large  relief,  promised  to  put 
all  in  train  to  have  her  supplied  with  linen 
for  the  sick,  and  that  she  would  help  to  pre- 
pare lint  for  their  wounda  The  petitioner 
pronounced  a  blessing  on  ber,  and  went  on 
ner  way,  but  turned  back  to  ask  the  name  of 
her  benefaclress;  the  answer  was  affecting 
— ••  /  am  poor  Jo$ephin€.^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Napoleon's 
thoughts  often  turned  with  tenderness  to  the 
days  that  he  had  passed  with  Josephine. 
Proof  was  given  of  an  unchanging  attach- 
ment to  her,  in  the  favors  which  he  lavished 
on  those  connected  with  her  by  relationship 
or  affection.  Among  ber  friends  was  Mrs. 
Darner,  so  celebrated  for  her  success  in 
sculpture.  She  had  become  acquainted  with 
ber  while  she  was  passing  some  time  in 
Paria  Charmed  by  Josephine's  varied  at- 
tractions, she  delighted  in  her  society,  and 
they  became  fast  fnentis ;  when  parting,  thpy 
promised  never  to  forget  each  other.  The 
first  intimation  which  Mrs.  Darner  had  of 
Josephine's  second  marriage  was  one  day 
when  a  French  gentleman  .waited  on  her; 
he  was  the  bearer  of  a  most  magnificent 
piece  of  porcelain  and  a  letter,  with  which 
he  had  been  charged  for  her  by  the  wife  of 
the  First  Ck>n8uL  Great  was  ber  astonish- 
ment, when  she  opened  the  letter  to  find  that 
it  was  indeed  from  the  wife  of  the  First 
Consul ;  no  loneer  Vicomtesse  de  Beau  bar- 
nais,  but  her  dear  friend  Josephine,  who 
urged  ber  with  all  the  warmth  of^  friendship, 
to  pay  her  an  ima>ediate  visit  at  Paris.  *^  J 
do  long,*'  she  added,  **  to  present  my  husband 
to  you."  Such  A  tempting  invitation  was 
gladiv  accepted,  and  she  wds  received  with 
joy  qy  Napoleon  and  Jofeptiine.  In  after 
years,  she  constantly  recalled  to  mind  the 
pleasures  of  that  visit,  with  mingled  feelings 
of  melancholy  and  delig))t  The  domestic 
scene  left  a  lasting  impress'on.  Napoleon, 
always  so  fiiscinating  in  conversation,  made 
himself  delightfully  agreeable  to  her;  he 
loved  to  talk  with  her  of  her  art ;  and  his 
originality,  enthuaiasin,  and  taste  g&ve  an 


interest  to  every  thing  he  said.  He  had  a 
great  admiration  for  Fox,  and  expressed  a 
wish  to  have  his  bust  When  Mrs.  Damer 
next  visited  Paris,  she  brought  Fox's  bast, 
but  Josephine's  place  was  occupied  by  ano- 
ther. The  emperor  saw  her,  and  met  her 
with  all  the  cordiality  and  kindness  which 
the  recollection  of  former  happy  days,  and 
her  attachment  to  Josephine,  were  snre  to 
inspire.  At  parting,  he  gave  her  a  splendid 
Bnoff>box,  with  his  likeness  set  in  diamonds. 
The  box  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

It  was  in  her  retirement  at  Navarre  that 
Josephine  wept  bitterly  over  the  fallen  for- 
tunes of  Napoleon.  The  RoFsian  expedition 
caused  ber  such  deep  inquietude  that  ber 
health  and  spirits  visibly  declined ;  she  saw 
in  it  a  disastrous  fkte  for  Napoleon,  and 
trembled,  too,  for  the  safety  of  Eugene,  a 
son  so  dearly  and  fo  deservedly  beloved,  and 
who  was,  if  possible,  rendered  still  more 
precious,  as  the  e^'p^cial  favorite  of  Napoleon, 
and  as  having  been  the  means  of  introducing 
him  to  her.  Josephine  now  scarcely  joined 
her  ladies,  but  would  remain  for  the  length 
of  the  day  alone  in  her  chamber,  by  the  large 
travelling  desk  which  contained  Napoleon^s 
letters.  Among  these  there  was  one  that 
she  was  observed  to  resd  over  and  over 
again,  and  then  to  place  in  her  bosom ;  it 
was  the  last  that  she  bad  received ;  it  wa9 
written  f^cm  Brienne.  A  passage  in  it  runs 
thus:  '^On  revisiting  this  spot,  where  ? 
passed  my  youthful  days,  and  contrastmg  the 
peacefiil  condition  I  then  enjoyed  with  the 
state  of  terror  and  agitation  to  which  my 
mind  is  now  a  prey,  often  have  I  addressed 
myself  in  these  words :  I  have  sought  death 
in  numberless  engagements,  I  can  no  longer 
dread  its  approach ;  I  should  now  hail  it  as 
a  boon.  Nevertheless,  I  could  still  wish  ta 
see  Josephine  once  more — "  He  again  adds : 
**  Adieu,  my  dear  Josephine ;  never  dismiss 
from  your  recollection  one  who  has  never 
for£otteo,  and  never  will  forget  you.** 

It  would  be  needless  to  dwell  on  the  rapid 
events  which  led  to  Napoleon's  abdication^ 
but  it  would  be  impossible,  even  in  this  im- 
perfect sketch,  not  to  be  struck  by  the  strange 
coincidences  of  Josephine's  life— twice  mar- 
ried— twice  escaped  from  a  violent  death— 
twice  crowned— both  husbands  sought  for  a 
divorce — one  husband  was  executed — the 
other  banished !  One  of  Napoleon*s  first 
cares,  in  making  his  conditions  when  he  aV 
dicated,  waM  an  ample  provision  for  Joseph- 
ine ;  X40,000  per  annum  was  settled  on  her. 

It  was  after  Napoleon's  departure  f)t)m  the 
shores  of  France,  that  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, touched  with  admirafion  of  Jnsephine^s 
character,  and  with  pity  for  her  misfortunes^ 
prevailed  on  her  to  return  to  Malmaisrtn  te 
see  him  thera    The  asiociationi  ao  linked 
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with  the  spot  that  she  had  kxved  to  beantify 
mast,  indeed,  have  been  overpowering.  It 
was  there  that  Napoleon^s  passionate  attach- 
ment to  her  was  formed.  How  many  recoi- 
leetiooi  must  have  been  awakened  by  the 
pleasure  munds  adorned  with  the  costly 
ihrohs  and  plants  which  they  had  so  often 
admired  together;  how  many  tears  had 
mflerward  (ailep  amonj;  them  when  the  hours 
of  separation  came.  The  Emperor  Alexander 
psed  every  eflbrt  to  console  her,  and  prom* 
ised  hisproti>ction  to  her  children,  but  sorrow 
had  done  its  part,  and  the  memories  of  other 
times  had  their  effect  Josephine  fell  akk; 
malignant  sore  throat  was  the  form  which 
disease  took,  during  the  fatal  illness  of  but  a 
few  days,  Alexander  was  unremitting  in 
liis  attentions;  he  again  soothed  the  Hying 
mother  by  the  renewal  of  his  promise  o^care 
for  her  children,  a  promise  most  faithfully 
Icept  It  waff  in  the  year  1814  that  Napoleon 
left  Fmnce  for  Elba,  and  also  that  Joeepbine 
died.  The  bells  to  which  they  had  loved  to 
listen  together  tolled  her  funeral  knell.  Her 
remains  rest  in  the  parish  church  of  Ruel, 
•ear  Malmaison,  They  were  followed  to 
the  place  of  interment  by  a  great  number  of 
illustrious  persons  who  were  desirous  of  pay- 
ing this  parting  token  of /espect  to  one  so 
much  loved  and  honored.  Upward  of  eight 
thousand  of  the  neighboring  peasantiy  joined 
the  funeral  procession  to  pay  their  tribute  of 
affection  and  veneration  to  her,  who  was 
luatly  called,  *'  the  molk^  of  the  poor  and 
iUtreteedy  The  tomb  erected  by  her  chil- 
dren BUirks  the  spot  where  she  takes  her 
^*  long  last  sleep."  It  boars  the  simple  in- 
aeription — 

■voBiiB  rr  HDKTKNSB  A  joev^mm. 
Napoleon,  too,  paid  a  parting  visit  to  the 
residence  which  he  had  preferred  to  every 
ether.  After  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  re- 
enrae  the  sovereignty  of  France,  he  spent  six 
days  at  Malmaison  to  muse  over  departed 
power  and  happiness,  and  then  left  the  shores 
of  fVance  forever ! 

A   PRECISE   WITNESS. 

A  wnmas  in  court  who  had  been  cau- 
tioned to  give  a  precise  answer  to  every 
miestion,  and  not  to  talk  about  what  he  might 
think  the  question  meant,  was  ioterrngated 
as  follows : 

<*  You  drive  the  Rocking^n  coach  T* 

«( No,  sir,  I  do  not.** 

<•  Why,  man,  did  you  not  tell  ray  learned 
friend  so  this  moment  ?** 

^  No,  sir,  I  did  not.** 

**  Now,  sir,  I  put  it  to  you--I  put  it  to  jou 
an  your  oath^do  you  not  drive  the  Roekmg- 
liam  coach?* 

''Na,aui  I  drive  the  horsee:' 


BRANDIED   PEACHEa 

[The  following  timely  article  is  copied 
from  the  **  Family  Messenger  and  Gleaner.** 
We  nnderstand  that  it  is  becoming  cnstooiaiy 
in  some  sections  of  the  country  to  **band 
round**  brandied  peaches  with  cakes,  du:.,  at 
evening  parties.  Now  this  is  only  another 
way  *«  whipping  the  old  gentleman  arwmd 
the  stump.**  Passing  the  brandy  bottle  round 
would  be  considered  by  many  not  only  highly 
improper,  but  even  vulgar,  yet  who,  at  the 
same  time,  would  not  in  the  least  object  to 
this  pleasant  and  insinuating  mode  of  admin« 
istering  the  poLson.] 

MTgood  wife,  Mrs.  John  Jones,  Jr.,  being, 
in  some  respects,  a  woman  of  the  old  school, 
is  rather  8k>w  in  adopting  new  things,  and 
rarely  abandons  her  favorite  custom  or  opin* 
ions,  unless  convinced  by  some  living  and 
of^en  painful  experience,  that  they  are 
wrong.  When  the  great  temperance  refor^ 
mation  began  to  extend  it^lf  into  society, 
Mrs.  Jones  was  rather  indignant  at  a  neigh- 
bor for  suggesting  that  she  was  wrong  in 
taking  a  little  toddy  now  and  then,  and  in 
setting  out  the  decanter  to  visitors.  But 
something  that  she  saw  and  felt  satisfied  her 
on  the  subject  eo  entirely,  that  she  not  only 
adopted  the  good  practice  of  drinking  water 
herself,  but  gave  the  same  pare  beverage  to 
her  visitors  when  they  were  dry. 

But  there  were  two  or  three  other  mattera 
in  which  Mrs.  Jones  was  indisposed  to  go 
with  what  she  called  oltra  temperance  peo- 
ple. She  would  pat  brandy  in  her  mince 
pies,  and  wine  in  her  pudding  lauce ;  and, 
spite  of  the  frowns  of  some  neighbors,  and 
the  remonstrances  of  other?,  would  put  np  a 
few  jars  of  brandied  peaches  every  season. 
As  for  me,  I  thought  with  my  wife  on  that 
subject ;  or,  if  the  truth  were  more  correctly 
stated,  didn't  think  at  all  about  them. — 
Touching  her  mince  pies,  I  always  consid- 
ered them'  better  made  and  better  flavored 
than  any  I  happened  to  meet  with  from 
home,  and  if  it  required  the  brandy  to  obtain 
inst  the  flavor  they  possessed,  why,  I  was 
for  brandy — ^that  was  all.  Not  having  been 
initiated  mto  the  art  and  mystery  appertain- 
ing to  the  province  of  a  pastry  cook,  I  was 
not  so  presumptaous  as  to  say-^ 

•<  Don't  you  think,  Mrs.  Jones,  that  a  little 
more  brandy,  a  little  less,  or  none  at  all, 
would  improve  your  pies?*' 

O  no,  I  was  not  so  presumptuous  as  that ! 
What  did  I  know  of  mince  pies  beyond  the 
pleasure  of  eating  them  1  As  for  the  pad« 
ding  aaoce^  I  couldn't  imagine  the  existenoa 
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of  the  article,  nnlew  dadied  with  the  flavor 
of  wine.  A  lady,  in  arguing  the  matter 
with  Mrs.  Jonee^  in  mj  presence,  said  that 
a  little  vinegar  improved  pudding  sauce  very 
much,  and  gave  it  a  better  flavor  than  wine. 
The  lady,  while  saying  this,  turned  and 
looked  towards  me^  She  stopped  suddenly. 
I  don*t  know  why,  unlev  the  vmegar  aspect 
of  my  face  curdled  her  feelinsa.  The  &ct  is, 
the  idea  of  vinegar  in  my  podding  auee  was 
so  shocking  that  I  felt  sour  all  over,  and  no 
doiibtkx>kedasIfelt. 

But  the  suhstitntion  of  vinegar  for  wine 
has  never  been  made  in  our  domestic  econo- 
my. We  might  give  up  the  wine,  but  hardly 
thmk  we  wodd  stand  toe  vinegar, 

hut  year,  as  every  one  knows^  peaches 
were  aa  plenty  as  blackberries^ (I  speak 
metaphorically.)  They  were  to  be  had  at 
from  three  to  ten  cents  the  half-peck ;  and 
any  quantity  for  a  dollar.  From  morning 
till  niffht,  you  heard  little  but  **  Peaches,  O 
here  dey  go!**  until  the  very  sight  took 
away  your  appetite.  People  declined  them 
when  offered  with  the  retreshments  at  par- 
ties^ because  they  were  **  too  cheap  ;**  and 
they  became  a  drug,  (speaking  unmedicinal- 
ly,}  as  an  article  for  the  dessert 

**  Send  me  home  a  couple  of  gallona  of 
white  brandy,**  said  Mn.  Jones,  one  day 
during  the  time  of  this  abundance* 

**  Very  well,"  I  replied,  as  in  do^  bound. 

•«  Be  sure  that  it  is  the  best,'*  added  Mrs. 
Jones,  **  l*n  going  Id  brandy  soose  peaches.** 

«•  So  you  haven*t  the  fear  of  the  temper* 
anee  soesetiee  before  your  eyes,"  said  I, 
sniling. 

**  I  respect  temperance  as  much  as  any 
Que,**  replied  Mhl  Joms  ;  **  and  oooaider  my- 
sekT  ae  temperate  as  any  body.  But  I  never 
believed  in  carrying  things  to  extremities.** 

«« Tooch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not  That*t 
the  law  yea  know.*' 

<«Notibr  roe.  I  am  a  law  to  myseli;**  said 
Mrs.  Jones,  good  bomoredly. 

•'Pe9ple  wdl  call  yoe  a  dreadlbl  bad  wo- 


**  Peopto  mf  almost  anything  that  soits 
their  koeiea  if  we  minded  them,  we  would 
have  enough  to  do^  and  a  Httle  more.  But 
dei^t  forget  the  brandy.  Pm  going  to  get 
the  pieachee  to-day,  and  most  do  them  to* 
morrow.** 

^'VeryweU.    Yon  rinll  have  the  braady.** 

Accoidincly  I  wdered  the  two  gallons  of 
white  hnindy,  and  the  next  day  the  whole 
quantity  was  need  in  the  proce«  of  vreaerv- 
ihg  peachea  My  wife  pot  up  a  double  qnan* 
tity  because  peaches  were  cheap.  The  price 
oCWandy  was  not,  of  ooutM,  to  be  taken  into 
the  account 

*^ihm  aiBch  do  ytm  ibppoit  tHk  tfaem 


peaches  cost!**   asked  Mra  Jones,  as  she 
pointed  me  to  three  or  four  jars  of  preserves. 

**  Pm  sure  I  doo*t  know.  A  dollar  and  a 
halfl** 

•«  Just  sixty-five  cents." 

**  Cheap  enouch  in  all  conscience." 

**  So  I  say.  i*m  almost  sorry  I  didn't  put 
up  some  more,  while  I  was  about  it" 

•*The  brandy  costs  something,*'  I  sogw 
gested. 

•*  Of  eoarse,"  replied  Mis.  Jones. 

*«Five  dollars  in  this  case,  to  sixty-five 
cents  for  peaches." 

**0  not"  was  the  quick  answer. 

*^  YesL  There  was  two  gallons  of  brandy 
at  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  gallon.'* 

Mrs.  Jones  looked  a  little  serious:  Her 
brandied  peaches  were  imt  so  very  cheap 
after  all. 

*^  I  dk)n*t  think  about  the  cost  of  the  bran- 
dy," said  she,  **or  I  wouldn't  have  put  up  so 
many.  But  I  want  to  send  a  jar  to  cousin 
Agnes,  and  another  to  Aunt  Mildred*" 

*•  Small  damage  done,"  I  replied,  cheerful- 
ly. *^  Brandied  peaches  are  good,  and  it  is  no 
harm  to  have  enough  of  them." 

And  so  the  subject  was  dismissed  from  our 
thoughts. 

Mv  wiib  bad  a  beautiful  cousin  residmg 
in  Newark,  New  •Jersey,  who  often  came 
over  to  the  city,  and  spent  a  few  days  or 
weeks  with  ua  We  are  fond  of  Maria,  and 
she  was  a  lovelr,  intelligent  girl,  and  won 
the  afiection  of^all  who  were  tlupown  into 
her  socie^.  About  Christmas  we  were 
taken  by  surprise  with  the  news  that  Maria 
wto  to  be  married  in  Janoary.  It  was  the 
first  intelligence  we  bad  received  of  her 
having  a  lover,  though  the  feet  was  by  no 
mesns  wonderful. 

Maria*s  mother  wrote  us  that  on  the  occa^ 
sico  of  the  marriage,  the  young  bride  Kod 
her  husband  would  come  on  and  spend  a  fisw 
days  with  os.  This  anmngeraent  pleased  es^ 
and  we  made  every  preparation  to  receive 
and  entertain  them. 

The  young  man  to  whom  Maria  was  going 
to  get  married,  was  a  stranger  to  us.  Hmt 
name  was  Mark  Wilder.  AH  we  learned 
of  him  through  the  letter  of  Maria's  nu^er 
was,  that  he  resided  in  New  York,  and  wee 
doing  bosinesB  there,  and  that  he  was,  more- 
over, as  iar  as  they  knew,  fully  worlliy  to 
claim  the  hand  of  their  sweet  child. 

In  due  time  they  arrived.  Maria  had 
never  looked  so  bvely  nor  so  happy.  Wilder 
was  not  so  young  as  we  had  expected  to  find 
him,  though  we  could  hardly  say  the  dispar- 
ity in  their  ages  was  sufficient  to  occasion 
reifiark.  She  was  twenty-<tMPo,  and  he  about 
thirty. 
Witfathede8sert,on  the  day  of  the  arrivaU 
of  ny  wife's  pesches.     This 
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was  an  article  on  whtcb  she  prided  herself. 
After  servinfiT  the  pudding,  she  asked  Wilder 
if  he  would  have  some  of  the  brandied 
peacbe& 

^  Nu,  I  thank  you,**  he  replied. 

**  Yes,  do  take  some.  They  are  Tery 
fine,**  urjred  Mrs.  Jones. 

^  Youll  have  to  try  my  wif«*s  brandied 
peaches,**  J  spoke  up^  ^  I  can  testify  to  their 
quality." 

*'  Do  try  some,  Mark,"  said  the  young 
bride,  in  a  coaxing  voice,  turning  her  eye 
upon  her  husband  as  she  spoke. 

"  I  can  take  no  denial."  And,  as  my  wife 
said  thi%  she  handed  Wilder  the  peaches, 
and  he  took  them. 

**l  declare!  you  havenH  touched  them 
peaches  yet,"  said  Maria,  some  two  or  three 
minutes  aiterwards. 

^  Now  that  is  too  bad,"  fell  from  the  lips 
of  Mrs.  Jones,  in  a  half-reproachful  tone. 

Wilder,  at  this,  took  the  saucer,  and  tasted 
the  fruit 

**  They*re  very  fine,  indeed,"  said  he. 
"Very  fine.  I  never  remember  to  have  met 
with  any  of  so  delightful  a  flavor." 

"  1  pride  myself  on  my  brandied  peaches," 
remarked  my  wife,  in  a  self-eatisfieo  manner. 

After  tasting  the  peaches,  Wikler  ate  what 
had  been  served  to  him  with  an  evident 
relish. 

"  Try  another,"  said  Mrs.  Jones. 

««I  don't  care  if  I  do,"  was  replied.  "I 
didn't  think  they  were  so  fine.  It  ie  some 
time  since  I  tasted  fruit  preserved  in  this 
way." 

Before  retiring  that  evening  some  refresh- 
ments were  served  by  my  wife,  and  among 
them  her  brandied  peaches.  Wilder  did  not 
decline  this  time,  but  ate  the  fruit  with  a 
fine  relish,  and  praised  it  highly. 

•«  I've  got  a  jar  fur  Maria,    said  my  wife. 

"Have  vou,  indeed  1"  returned  Wilder. 
**We  shall  enjoy  them  very  much.  You 
must  teach  her  your  skill  io  preserving 
them." 

•'Indeed  I  wilL  Take  anotheri  won't 
your 

"  I  don't  care  if  I  da  They  aiB  delicious." 

Such  praise  of  her  peaches  was  enough  to 
cause  Mrs.  Jones  to  introduce  them  as  often 
as  it  CQuld  be  done  while  the  young  couple 
stayed.  They  were  served  with  the  dessert 
every  day ;  set  out  with  the  lunch  at  eleven 
o^clock,  and  introduced  with  the  refreshments 
in  the  evening.  And  on  all  the^e  occasions. 
Wilder  needed  no  urging  to  induce  him  to 
partake  of  them  freely. 

On  the  day  before  they  were  to  return. 
Wilder  went  out  after  dinner,  ft  was  the 
first  time  he  had  done  so,  unaccompanied  by 
bis  wife.  He  did  not  come  in  until  near  tea 
time.     We  spont  the  evening  socially.'    I 


noticed  a  change  in  the  joaog  man,  but  did 
not  think  anythmg  about  it  until  we  had  re- 
tired, when  Mrs.  Jonea  said, 

••Didn't  you  think  Mr.  Wilder  acted 
strangely  1" 

••Howl"  I  inquired. 

••  He  has  been  so  quiet  and  gentlemanly. 
But  to-night  he  was  noisy,  ai2l,  at  times, 
almost  rude.'* 

••  He  seemed*  to  be  in  good  spirits." 

••Too  good  spirits,  I  should  say." 

••  He  felt  better  acquainted,  perhaps^  and 
acted  himself  out  more  fully." 

•*  No,  1  don't  believe  it  was  that" 

••What  was  it,  then  r 

••  I'm  af^id  he's  been  drinking." 

••  O,  no  !*' 

*•  I'm  sure  of  it.    I'm  never  deceived." 

••  Perhaps  he  met  a  friend,  and  took  a  social 
glass  with  him." 

••  He*8  taken  more  than  one  glass,  you 
may  depend  upon  it  I  really  feel  sad  awut 
it    I  thought  Maria  looked  sober." 

••I  didn't  observe  anything  difi^nt  in 
her,"  said  I.  ••  She  is  never  very  gay,  yoa 
know." 

But  Mrs.  Jones  would  insist  upon  it,  that 
Wilder  had  been  drinking,  and  that  Maria 
looked  troubled. 

On  the  next  morning  they  appeared  at 
breakfest  time,  looking  as  happy  as  usual. 
The  meal  was  a  hurried  one,  as  they  were 
to  leave  fer  New  York,  in  the  morning  line, 
and  passed  but  little  oonvemtion. 

••O!"  said  Wilder,  as  be  stood  with  his 
oloak  on  his  arm,  waiting  fer  the  trunks  to  be 
strapped  on  the  carriage  that  was  to  convey 
them  to,  the  boat— ••  you  mustn't  forget  tho 
jar  of  brandied  peaches." 

••  You  shall  have  them,"  replied  Mr.  Jones^ 
laughing.  ^They'll  go  on  by  ezpren  Uv 
morrow." 

••  That's  right,  I  don't  think  I  could  enjoy 
my  dessert  nowv  without  a  brandied  peach." 

••  What  will  you  do  when  they  are  gone?" 
asked  Maria,  looking  archly  in  his  fam. 

••  Dd  without,  I  suppose,  unless  we  can 
find  a  supply  in  New  York." 

The  driver  announced  the  carriage  as 
ready.  Hurried  farewellesucceeded^uidiii 
a  few  minotes  we  were  alone. 

••  I  like  him  very  much,"  said  Mis.  Jonaa, 
as  we  turned  back  into  the  bouse.  Maria 
has  certain Iv  done  very  well." 

••So  do  I.  He  seems  to  be  a  yoimg  man 
of  intelligence  and  good  principle,  and  firom 
what  he  has  said  1  should  think  he  was  doing 
an  excellent  busmesa.  They  certainly  have 
my  most  ardent  wishes  fer  prosperity  and 
happinesa" 

••  And  mine,  aleo^"  returned  my  wife,  etn- 
estly. 

••Mai^  k  a  dear  ohild;  I  thrayatoved 
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her. ,  If  1  could  strew  her  path  with  flowers, 
perfume  and  beauty  afaoold  greet  her  at  every 
Btea" 

On  the  next  nommg  the  jar  of  brabdied 
peaches  was  sent  on  ae  promised  by  express. 

Weeks  elapsed  without  our  hearing  any 
thing  from  the  young  coufde,  tfaongh  scarce- 
ly a  day  passed  that  we  did  not  apeak  of 
them. 

About  this  time  business  took  me  to  New 
York.  On  the  day  of  my  arrival,  I  sent  a 
nete  to  Maria,  telling  her  that  I  would  see 
her  in  theevenmg.  1  called  at  eight  o*clock, 
and  after  being  shown  into  an  elegantly  fur« 
nished  parlor,  awaited  Maria's  a{)pearance 
for  nearly  five  minoteSi  I  was  beginning'  to 
wonder  at  her  delsy,  when  the  door  opened 
and  she  came  in.  O,  how  a  few  weeks  had 
changed  her.  Instead  of  springing  to  meet 
me  with  an  eager  smile,  and  ffrasping  my 
hand  in  an  excess  of  pleasure  always  shown 
at  previous  meetings, she  advanced  batalowly, 
and  when  I  bent  to  kiss  her,  her  head  sunk 
against  me,  and  she  welcomed  me  with  tears 
and  sobs.  Nothing  could  have  more  sor- 
prised  me  than  this  chanffe. 

«*  My  dear,  dear  Maria/'  said  I,  after  lead- 
ing her  to  the  chair.  ^  Why  do  I  see  yoo  in 
auch  dUtress  V^ 

"Forgive  ine,  uncle,"  she  relied,  strug- 
gling to  obtain  her  eelf-posscssion,  and  en- 
deavoring to  smile  through  her  tears.  "  But 
Tve  felt  so  low  spirited  all  day ;  I  know  it  is 
wrong  to  give  up  to  our  feelioes.  Still  there 
are  times  when  we  cannot  help  it ;  I  wish  I 
was  not  so  foolish." 

Aa  she  evaded  all  my  queatkos  as  to  the 
cause  of  her  unhappy  feetiiigs,  I  could  do 
little  but  seek  to  interest  her  in  conversation. 
In  this  1  did  not  prove  very  aacoefisftil. 
When  I  enquired  for  her  husband,  she  replied 
that  he  was  engaged  out  for  the  evening,  but 
did  not  say  that  iie  would  be  glad  to  see  me 
on  the  next  day. 

I  felt  very  unhaopy  afler  leaving  Maria, 
and  could  sleep  but  little  all  night  In  the 
moraing  I  called  early  to  see  a  gentlenrian 
whom  1  knew  to  be  acquainted  -with  Wilder. 
When  I  mentioned  the  name  of  the  latter, 
my  frieod  looked  grave. 

"  Have  you  seen  him  lately  1"  I  asked. 

^  Yes,"  he  replied,  **  I  saw  him  yesterday." 

'*  1  called  at  his  house  last  evening,"  1  re- 
plied, "  but  he  was  not  at  home.  I  was  a 
little  surprised  to  find  Maria  suffering  from 
lowneaa  of  spirits." 

,  ^'  Vm  afraidshe  haa  cause !"  was  my  friend's 
answer* 

*« Cause  1    Youalfinnmel    What  causer 

'*You  may  not  know,"  said  he,  *'that 
Wilder  has  been  an  intemperate  man.** 

*•  Intemperate !    Bless  me  !** 

**  About  five  years  ago  he  drank  freely. 


All  his  friends  were  in  great  distress,  fbr  it 
was  feared  he  waa  about  becoming  a  hope- 
less drunkard.  But  he  suddenly  reformed, 
entered  into  business,  and  has  since  avoid  id 
tasting  even  wine.  On  the  occasicua  of  his 
marriage,  or  while  on  a  visit  to  your  city  at 
that  time,  I  am  afraid  he  was  tempted  to 
drink  something,  for  ever  since  he  has  been 
almost  daily  under  the  infiuence  of  liquor. 
I  don't  wonder  that  his  wife  is  low  spirited. 
Heaven  onlv  knows  where  it  will  end." 

**  He  staid  with  us  while  in  Philadelphia," 
said  I,  **  but  we  neither  offered  him  wine  or 
bmndy." 

As  I  uttered  this,  a  thought  of  my  wife's 
brandied  peaches  flashed  through  my  mind. 

I  had  few  more  questions  to  ask,  for  I 
comprehended  aU  too  clearly.  How  badly  I 
felt  may  be  imagined.  It  was  about  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  day,  and  presuming  1  would 
find  Wilder  at  the  store,  I  went  there  forth- 
with. He  eat  reading  as  1  entered.  On 
lookin^r  up  from  the  newspaper  he  did  not 
recognize  me.  But  when  1  mentioned  my 
name,  he  started  to  his  feet  qukskly  and 
grasped  my  hand,  while  a  fiush  passed  over 
his  face. 

**  I  was  sorrv  1  could  not  be  at  home  last 
evening,"  he  half  stammered.  **An  en- 
gagement which  I  had  made  compelled  me 
to  go  out  But  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you 
now.  How  do  you  do— and  how  is  our  good 
auntr 

**  All  very  well,"  I  replied,  but  not  with 
the  warmth  of  manner  he  exhibited— that 
was  out  of  the  question.  I  felt  too  sad  at 
heart  One  thing  i  remarked,  he  was  per- 
fectly sober.  This  was  some  relief  to  my 
feelings. 

**  You  will  dine  with  ns  to-day,"  said  Wil- 
der. There  was  a  constraint  in  his  manner 
as  he  said  this. 

**  Perhaps  Maria  will  not  expect  me." 

"0,  yes  she  will.  She  wished  me  to 
apologise  for  not  inviting  you  last  evening. 
But  you  must  excuse  her,  she  waa  rather 
low  spirited  about  something  last  night" 

*'  So  I  observed.  Poor  child !  what  can 
there  be  to  make,  her  pure,  loving,  gentle 
heart  sad  1" 

Wilder  appeared  ill  at  ease,  and  this  re- 
mark rather  tended  to  disturb  than  tranquilize 
his  feelings. 

We  found  it  difficult  to  enter  upon  any 
regular  conversation.  In  a  little  while  I 
went  away,  after  promising  to  call  at  two 
o'clock  and  go  home  with  him  to  dinner. 
Trembling  lest  I  should  find  all  my  worst 
fears  realized,  I  called  at  the  hour  appointed, 
and  found  Wilder  as  sober  as  when  I  had 
left  him  in  the  morning,  and  in  a  far  better 
state  of  mind.  My  feelings  were  wonder- 
fully relieved.    On  going  home  with  him,  I 
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DOticed  the  moment  we  entered  that  Maria 

f  lanced  quickly  and  with  an  earnest  look  at 
er  husband.  Then,  as  if  relieved  fh>m  a 
heavy  pressure  of  auspense,  her  spirit  seemed 
to  bound  aa  with  a  happy  impulse.  She 
welcomed  me  with  one  of  her  old  smilea, 
and  looked  bo  much  like  her  former  self  that 
I  was  half  in  doubt  whether  I  had  not  been 
dreaming  of  all  that  had  paased  the  evening 
before. 

After  dinner,  and  while  Wilder  and  I  sat 
conversing  alone,  he  said  to  me  with  a  so- 
lenmity  i  shall  never  forget : 

•*  M^  visit  to  you  came  well  nigh  proving 
my  rum ;  but  yoor  visit  here  has  saved  me, 
for  it  has  inspired  me  with  a  resolution  that 
I  did  not  yesterday  possess.  For  five  years 
previous  to  the  time  of  my  marriage,  no 
strong  drink  of  any  kind  ever  passed  my  lips. 

**  1  dared  not  touch  it,  for  to  do  so  would 
instantly  revive  an  old  appetite,  whose  ap- 

rala  [  could,  not  resist.  But  at  your  table 
was  temptied  with  a  brandied  peach.  I 
resisted  at  nrst,  but  it  was  urged  upon  me  eo 
strongly  that  I  at  len^h  yielded.  I  cannot 
tell  you  with  what  delight  I  ate  that  fruit 
You  no  doubt,  remember  how  warmly  I 
praised  it,  and  that  our  aunt  sent  us  a  jar  of 
the  preserves;  And  what  has  been  the  re- 
sult ?  Until  to  day,  I  have  hardfv  known  a 
sober  hour  since  our  return  to  New  York. 
But  the  dai^  hour  has  passed.,  1  (eel  that  I 
am  myself  again — I  shall  touch  the  accursed 
poison  no  more.** 

My  poor  wife — how  deeply  was  she  af- 
flicted when  I  bore  her  this  news.  If  tears 
could  have  washed  out  her  error,  it  would 
have  been  obliterated  from  the  pages  of 
eventa  ^  I 

No  one  can  imagine  with  what  anxiety 
we  listened  for  every  breath  of  intelligence 
from  Maria's  husband,  and  do  one  need  envy 
ns  the  painful  anxiety  we  still  experience. ; 
Happily,  Wilder  was  true  to  his  resolution. 
Up  to  this  time  he  has  remained  steadfast, 
and  Maria's  heart  is  again  happy,  but  not  so 
happy,  nor  will  it  ever  be,  as  it  was  before 
one  of  my  wife's  brandied  peaches  revealed 
her  husband's  infirmity.  Of  course,  no  more 
brandied  peaches  will  ever  be  put  up  in  my 
house.  Mrs.  Jones,  to  use  her  own  words, 
••  hates  the  very  sight  of  them.'* 


Tm  Earn  av  a  Ruhawat  MA7Yn.^Aon« 
way  matches  do  not  usually  produce  thoaa 
happy  consequences  the  parties  generally  ex* 
pact  The  very  opposite  is  almost  alwayt 
the  case,  notwitbsUnding  tbe  noossBse  npon 
the  subject  which  is  conunon  in  tbe  senti- 
mental  noveb  of  the  day.  Every  parent 
wishes  to  see  his  daughter  properly  mated, 
and  when  objection  is  made,  it  is  generally 
from  some  good  eaose  to  be  found  in  the  om^ 
doot,  babits  or  principles  of  the  persons  e^ 
jected  to.  The  following  instance,  which  we 
take  from  a  Cincinnati  paper,  is  full  of  warn-' 
ing:— • 

•*  Less  than  a  year  agn^  a  yoang  lady,  whose 
name  we  need  not  mention,  married  a  yooogf 
gentleman  living  in  Vicksburg,  named  Har- 
rington, and  she  did  so,  decidedly  against  the 
will  of  her  parents,  who  refused  to  let  the 
wedding  take  place  in  their  bouse.  Tbe 
happy  pair  left  immediately  for  home,  where 
they  spent  tbe  tine  for  a  while  very  agree- 
ably. The  lady  havinr  all  confidence  in  her 
husband,  never  trooMed  herself  about  hie 
business;  she  knew  that  be  provided  well, 
and  that  was  enough  for  her  to  know.  About 
four  months  after  they  arrived,  their  boose 
was  visited  early  one  morning  by  two  polioe 
officers,  for  tbe  purpose  of  arresting  Mr.  H. 
for  foiigery.  In  court  tbe  ease  was  made 
plain  against  him,  and  he  was  sent  to  the 
penitentiary. 

**  Tbe  misfortune  had  such  an  efibet  upon 
the  young  wife  that  she  never  left  her  room 
alive,  but  died  of  grief  two  months  after. 
Yesterday  was  seen  ascending  tbe  landing  a 
hearae,  oontainia^  a  coffin,  and  carriage  fol« 
lowing  it,  in  which  were  a  lady  and  gentle- 
man, tbe  fother  and  notber.** 


An  Irish  boy  who  was  trying  to  get  a 

Slace,  denied  that  he  was  an  Iri&  boy.— "I 
on't  know  what  you  mean  by  not  being  an 
Irishman,"  said  the  gentleman,  who  was 
about  hiring  him;  '*but  this  I  know,  you 
were  born  m  Ireland."  "Och,vour  honor, 
that's  alV  said  the  boy;  "small  blame  to 
that  Suppose  I  had  been  bom  in  a  stable, 
would  I  have  been  a  horse  f* 


A  WAnitne  io  BoTe.«^A  little  boy  wee 
recently  killed  at  Derby,  Conn.,  during  tbe 
exhibition  of  the  menagerie,  by  being  struck 
with  the  trunk  of  the  elephant  He  wan 
amusing  himself,  in  company  with  other  boya, 
by  feeding  the  elephant  with  nuts  and  other 
articles,  when,  for  the  sake  of  sport,  he  pricked 
the  animal  upon  the  trunk  with  some  sharp 
instrument,  which  enraged  him,  and  the  boy, 
becoming  frightened,  withdrew  into  the 
crowd.  Soon  after,  be  approached  toward 
the  elephant,  though  cautioned  to  keep  away 
by  the  keeper,  when  he  received  a  blow  on 
the  head,  which  injured  him  so  severely  that 
he  died.  This  melancholy  event  should  serve 
as  a  warning  to  all  boya,  and  we  trust  wiR 
not  be  without  its  eflbet  npon  them. 

DisnvoTioN  is  an  eminence  which  is  at^ 
tained  but  too  frequently  at  tbe  expense  of  a 
fireside. 
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THE    FIRST    BORROW. 

BT  ALABIO  A.  WATTK 

'Ti8  her  first  sorrow ;  bat  to  her  as  deep 
As  the  great  griefs  maturer  hearts  that  wring. 

When  some  mishap,  undreamed  oi,  bids  us  weep 
O'er  the  last  hope  to  which  we  loved  to  cling ! 

The  bird  is  dead ;— the  nursling  of  her  hand, 
That  from  her  cup  the  hcmeyed  dew  would  sip— 

That  on  her  finger  used  to  take  his  stand, 
And  pick  the  mimic  cherry  on  her  lip. 

The  willing  captive  that  her  eye  could  chain, 

Her  voice  arrest,  however  inclined  to  roam, 
The  household  god  (worshipped,  alas !  in  vain,) 

Whose  radiant  wings  flashed  sunshine  through  her  home — 

Pressed  to  her  bosom,  now  can  feel  no  more 

The  genial  warmth  of  old  he  used  to  love; 
His  sportive  wiles  and  truant  flights  are  o*er  ;-t- 

The. petted  cat  hath  slain  the  petted  dove. 

"•Twas  bnt  a  bird ;"  bat  when  life's  years  are  few. 
How  slight  a  thing  may  make  our  sum  of  bliss ! 

Cold  is  the  heart  that  needs  be  taught  anew, 
Trifles  oft  form  the  joys  that  most  we  miss ! 

The  soft,  pure  wax  of  Chlldhood*s  ductile  breast 

Will  yield  an  impress  to  the  gentlest  touch; 
They  err  who  make  its  little  griefs  their  jest ; 

Slight  ills  are  sorrows  still,  if  felt  as  such. 

"'Twas  but  a  bird,"  the  world's  sterii  stoic  cries, 

**  And  myriad  birds  survive  as  fair  to  see  ;'* 
•*  'Twas  but  a  bird  to  some,"  her  heart  replies, 

*'  But  playmate,  friend,  companion— all  to  me  /" 

'Tis  her  first  sorrow — and  she  feels  the  more 
That  sorrow's  name  she  scarce  hath  known  till  now ; 

But  the  full  burst  of  keener  anguish  o'er, 
A  softer  shade  hath  settled  oo  her  brow. 

The  bitter  tesrs  that  would  not  be  repressed 
Are  dried,  like  dew-drops  on  the  sun- touched  leaf; 

The  deep,  wild  sobs  that  lately  stirred  her  breast 
At  length  hath  yielded  to  a  tenderer  grief. 

She  weeps  no  more — ^her  very  sighs  are  stilled — 
A  tranquil  sadness  breathes  from  her  sweet  face ; 

As  though  her  miod,  with  soothing  memories  filled, 
Had  nothing  left  of  Bcrrow-*-but  its  grace  I 
▼ot.  i.-10-o'a  'ai-K  439 
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[From  Fmier*!  Magazine.] 
GABRIELLE;  OR,  THE  SISTERS. 

Thofle  wlM  WMp  not  ben,  shall  weep  eternally  liere* 
after.  EuUria  Ormcm  M^nuwuntm. 

Dm  voices  haunt  me  from  the  paBt — for 
the  dream  of  life  is  dreamed,  and  may  now 
be  revealed ;  the  dreamer  is  loitering  on  the 
Bier  Path  leading  to  the  green  grass  moands, 
whence  mouldering  hands  seem  to  point  up- 
ward and  say,  •'  Look  thy  last  on  the  blue 
skies,  and  come  rest  with  us.'* 

1  have  no  happy  childhood  to  recall ;  for  I 
began  to  think  so  early,  that  pain  and  thought 
are  linked  together.  I  had  a  father,  and  a 
sister  two  years  my  senior ;  and  our  home 
was  a  small  cottage,  surrounded  by  a  flower- 
garden,  on  the  outskirts  of  a  town,  where 
the  chime  of  church-bells  was  distinctly 
heard.  These  are  sweet,  romantic  associa- 
tions; but  '*  garden  flowers,'*  and  **  silvery 
chimes,**  and  '*  childhood's  home,"  are  words 
which  awaken  no  answering  chord  in  my 
heart — for  Reality  was  stern,  and  Fancy 
wove  no  &bric  of  fairy  texture  wherewith  to 
cover  the  naked  truth. 

My  mother  died  when  I  was  bom ;  and  my 
father  was  a  thin,  pale  man,  always  wrapp^ 
in  flannels  about  the  head  and  throat,  and 
moving  slowly  with  the  aid  of  a  stick.  He 
never  breakfasted  with  us^we  were  kept  in 
the  kitchen,  to  save  firing^but  he  came 
down  late  in  the  forenoon,  and  when  it  was 
warm  and  sunshiny,  he  would  take  a  gentle 
stroll  into  the  fields,  never  townward.  We 
dined  at  a  late  hour,  and  there  were  alwavs 
delicacies  for  my  father ;  and  after  dinner  he 
sat  over  his  wine,  smoking  segars  and  read- 
ing the  newspapers,  till  it  was  time  to  go  to 
bed.  He  took  little  notice  of  Grabrielle  or 
me,  except  to  command  silence,  or  to  send  us 
for  any  thing  he  wanted.  There  were  two 
parlors  in  the  cottage,  one  at  each  side  of  the 
door;  the  furniture  was  scanty  and  mean, 
and  the  parlor  on  the  left-hand  side  never 
had  a  fire  in  it,  for  my  father  always  inhab- 
ited the  other.  It  was  bitter  cold  for  Ga- 
brielle  and  me  in  this  left-hand  room  during 
the  winter,  for  we  were  often  turned  in  there 
to  amuse  ourselves;  our  sole  domestic — an 
ancient  Irish  servitor,  retained  by  my  fiither 
solely  on  account  of  her  culinary  accomplish* 
ments — never  admitted  us  poor  shivering 
girls  into  the  kitchen  when  she  was  cooking, 
for,  said  Nelly, 

**  If  I  am  teased  or  narvous,  I  shall,  may- 
be, spoil  the  dinner,  and  then  our  Lady  save 
us  from  the  masther's  growl.'* 

No  one  ever  came  near  us—we  seemed 
utterly  neglected,  and  our  very  existence 
unknown.  The  house  was  redolent  with 
the  fumes  of  tobacco,  and  the  garden  where 


we  played  was  a  wiM^messcvf  weeds, admmi^ 
which  roses  bloomed  in  summer,  and  Gsc 
brielle  and  I  watched  for  their  coming  with 
delight:  those  summer  roses,  on  the  great 
tangled  bushes,  were  surely  more  beautifiil 
to  us  than  to  other  and  more  fortunate  chil- 
dren— we  gathered  and  preserved  each  leaf 
M  it  fell,  and  never  was  fragrance  so  de- 
licious ! 

Now  it  may  naturally  be  supposed,  that 
from  ignorance  our  impressions  were  not 
painfiil ;  but  from  the  time  when  I  first  be- 
gan to  notice  and  comprehend,  I  also  began 
to  bitterly  feel  our  condition,  and  Gabrielie 
felt  it  &r  more  than  I  did.  We  knew  that 
we  were  half-starved,  half-clad,  neglected, 
unloved  creatures,  and  that  our  parent  was  a 
personification  of  Selfishness.  We  saw 
other  children  prettily  dressed,  walking  past 
with  their  mothers  or  nurses— or  trotting  to 
school,  healthful  and  happy;  and  our  hearts 
yearned  to  be  like  them— yearned  for  a  mo- 
ther's kiss !  Gabrielie  was  habitually  silent 
and  proud,  though  often  passionate  when  we 
were  at  play  together ;  but  the  outburst  was 
soon  over,  and  she  hugged  me  again  directly. 
I  early  learned  to  dislike  all  ugly  things  from 
gazing  on  her — her  beauty  was  of  a  kind  to 
dazzle  a  child— <Bhe  was  so  brilliantly  fair  and 
colorless,  with  clustering  ffolden  hair  fallinff 
to  her  waist,  and  large  soft  blue  eyes,  whicn 
always  made  me  think  of  heaven  and  the 
angels;  for,  thanks  to  His  mercy,  I  knew 
of  them  when  1  was  yet  a  child. 

Of  course  we  were  unacquainted  with  our 
father's  history  as  we  afterward  heard  it  He 
was  of  a  decayed  but  noble  family,  and — 
alas !  it  is  a  commonplace  tale — he  had  ruined 
his  fortunes  and  broken  his  wife's  heart  by 
gambling.  Worse  even  than  this,  he  was 
irretrievably  disgraced  and  lost  to  society, 
having  been  detected  as  a  cheat;  and  broken 
down  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  with  a 
trifling  annuity  only  to  subsist  on,  he  lived, 
as  I  remember  him,  pampered,  luxurious,  and 
utterly  forgetful  of  all  save  Self.  And,  oh ! 
God  grant  there  be  none — poor  or  rich,  high 
or  low — who  can  repeat  the  sacred  name  of 
**  fiither"  as  I  do,  without  an  emotion  of  ten* 
derness,  without  the  slightest  gossamer  thread 
of  love  or  respect  twined  around  the  memory 
to  bind  the  parental  benediction  thereto. 

Nelly  had  followed  our  deceased  mother 
from  her  native  isle,  for  she  too  was  Irish, 
and  clung  to  our  father,  ministering  to  his 
habits  and  tastes,  a  good  deal,  I  believe,  for 
our  sakes,  and  to  keep  near  us.  She  was  a 
coarse  woman;  and,  unlike  her  race  in  gene- 
ral, exhibited  but  few  outward  demonstrations 
of  attachment.  When  her  work  was  done 
in  the  evening,  she  sometimes  taught  us  the 
alphabet,  and  to  spell  words  of  three  letters; 
the  rest  we  mastered  for  ourselves,  and  taught 
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each  other,  and  00  in  procera  of  time  we  were 
able  to  read.    The  like  with  writing :  Nelly 
pointed  out  the  mdioienta,  and  Gabrielle,  en- 
dowed with  magical  powers  of  swift  percep- 
tion, speedily  wrought  oat  lessons  both  for 
beraeif  and  me.    The  only  books  in  the  house 
were  a  cooker?-book ;  a  spelling-book  which 
Nelly  borrowed ;  a  great  huge  History  of 
England,  which  formed  her  usual  footstool ; 
and  an  ancient,  equally  large  Bible,  full  of 
quaint  pictures.    Would  that  I  had  the  latter 
blessed  volume  bound  in  gold  now,  and  set 
with  diamonds !    A  new  epoch  opened  in  my 
life.    I  had  already  thought,  now  I  under- 
•tood ;  and  the  light  divine  dawned  on  my 
0OOI  as  Nelly,  the  humble  instrument  m 
giace,  in  simple  words  explained  all  that 
was  wanting:  for  our  faith  is  very  simple, 
notwithstanding  the  ineffiible  glories  of  Jesus 
and  redemption.     I  dreamed  by  night  of 
JeaoB  and  of  angels,  and  of  shepherds  watch- 
ing their  flocks  *'  all  seated  on  the  grouud ;" 
and  I  used  to  ask  Nelly  if  she  did  not  think 
an  angel  must  be  just  like  Gabrielle,  with 
ahming  wings,  certainly  1    But  Nelly  would 
say  that  Miss  Gabrielle  was  too  proud  for  an 
angel,  and  never  likely  to  become  one  unless 
she  liked  her  Bible  better ;  and  it  was  too 
tme  that  my  darling  sister  had  not  the  same 
love  for  holy  things  that  I  had  then.    She 
liked  to  read  of  Queen  Bess  and  Bluff  King 
Hal ;  but  when  we  found  our  way  to  a  church, 
and  heard  the  chanting,  her  emotions  far  sur- 
passed mine,  and  she  sobbed  outright    At 
length  Gabrielle,  who  had  been  pondering 
many  days  without  speaking,  confided  to  me 
her  determination  to  ask  our  father  to  send 
lis  to  school. 

•*  Why  should  I  not  ask  him,  Ruth  1"  she 
said.  **  I  wonder  we  never  thought  of  it  be- 
fore—only he  is  always  poorly,  or  smoking, 
or  drinking.** 

I  observed  her  beautiful  lip  curl  as  she 
Moke  in  a  contemptuous  tone,  and  1  thought 
tiiat  Jesus  taught  not  so;  but  I  feared  to 
speak — so  I  wept,  and  knelt  down  alone  and 
prvyed  for  my  sister. 

Gabrielle  did  ask  him,  and  my  father  laid 
down  his  paper,  and  took  the  segar  from  his 
awuth,  gazing  in  dull  amazement  at  the 
speaker,  but  I  saw  his  gaze  become  more 
earnest  and  observant  as  he  said, 
•♦Why,  girl,  how  old  are  youV 
''  I  was  thirteen  last  month,*'  replied  Ga- 
brielle. 

«*You  are  a  monstrous  tall  girl  of  your 
age,  then,  I  declare;  and  you  have  learned 
to  read  from  Nelly,  haven't  you  ?" 

♦'Yes,  we  have"  was  the  quiet  reply; 

•*  but  we  wish  to  learn  something  more  than 

that" 

«*  Then  you  must  go  to  some  charity  school, 

for  I  have  no  money  to  pay  for  such 


nonsense ;  you  can  read,  and  write,  and  sew, 
and  what  more  would  you  have  1  Pass  the 
claret  nearer,  and  reach  me  those  segars; 
and  take  yourselvee  off,  for  my  head  is  split- 
ting." 

I  must  draw  a  vail  over  Gabrielle's  passion 
when  we  were  alone. 

**  It  is  not  for  myself  only  that  I  sorrow,'* 
she  exclaimed,  as  her  sobs  subsided ;  **  but 
vou,  poor,  little,  delicate  thing,  with  your 
lameness,  what  is  to  become  of  you  in  the 
big  world  if  you  are  left  alone  1  You  can 
not  be  a  servant;  and  what  are  we  to  do 
without  education  ?  for  Nelly  has  told  me  our 
father's  income  dies  with  him." 

Her  expressions  were  incoherent;  and 
when  I  tried  to  comfort  her,  by  assurances 
that  the  blessed  Saviour  cared  for  the  fother^ 
lefli,  she  turned  away  and  left  me.  So 
ended  the  first  and  last  application  to  our 
parent 

When  T  remember  Gabrielle's  career  from 
that  period  to  her  sixteenth  year,  I  much 
marvel  at  the  precocity  of  intellect  she  ex- 
hibited, and  the  powers  of  mind  with  which 
she  was  endowed.  We  had  no  money  to 
procure  books — no  means  to  purchase  even 
the  common  necessaries  of  clothing,  which 
too  often  made  us  ashamed  to  appear  in 
church.  But  suddenly  Gabrielle  seemed  to 
become  a  woman,  and  I  her  trusting  child. 
She  was  silent  and  cold ;  but  not  siHlen  or 
cold  to  me,  though  her  mouth  became  oom- 

Gessed  as  if  from  bitter  thought,  and  never 
It  that  expression  again,  save  when  aha 
smiled.  Oh,  that  sunny  smile  of  radiant 
beauty  1  I  see  it  now— I  see  it  now !  I  tried 
to  win  her,  by  coaxing  and  fondling,  to  read 
the  Holy  Book ;  but  Gabrielle  said  we  were 
outcasts,  and  deserted  by  God.  When  I 
heard  that  my  wan  cheeks  burned  with  in- 
dignation, and  I  exclaimed,  *♦  You  are  wicked 
to  say  so;"  but  Gabrielle  was  not  ^gry,  for 
tears  stood  in  her  eyes  as  she  fixeid  them  on 
me,  whispering, 

**  Poor  little  cripple— sweet,  gentle,  loving 
sistor^-the  angels  that  whisper  these  good 
things  to  you  pass  me  over.  I  hear  them 
not;  Ruth." 

<*  Sister,  sister,  they  apeak  and  you  will  not 
hear :  do  you  think  the  stupid,  lame  Ruth  is 
favored  beyond  the  clever,  the  beautiful,  the 
noble  Gabrielle  r 

Then  with  an  outburst  of  passionate  love 
she  would  take  me  in  her  arms,  and  weep 
long  and  bitterly.  I  knew  that  I  could  not 
enter  into  the  depths  of  her  feelini^  but  1 
comprehended  her  haughty  bearing  and 
scornful  glances ;  for  the  neighbors  looked  at 
us  pitifully,  and  Gabrielle  writhed  beneath 
it ;  child  as  she  was,  there  was  something 
awful  and  grand  in  her  lonely  majesty  of 
demeaaor.    Her  self^lenying,  constant  devo- 
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tion  toward  ine-«4)llen  ailing  and  pininff  as  I 
was— I  repaid  by  an  aflfection  which  l  am 
sure  is  quite  dinerent  from  that  entertained 
by  sisters  happily  placed  ibr  each  other: 
Gabrielle  was  as  mother  and  sister,  and  firiend 
and  nun>e,  and  playmate,  all  in  one  to  me. 
She  and  the  bright  young  roees  in  our  neg* 
]ected  garden,  Were  the  only  two  beautiful 
creations  I  had  ever  seen.  It  was  well  for 
me,  in  my  childish  simplicity,  that  I  knew 
not  the  wreck  of  mind— the  waste  of  brilliant 
powers  for  want  of  cuItivation«-iOf  ^hich 
Uabrielle  was  the  victim  (  but  she  knew  it, 
brooded  over  it,  and  the  festering  poison  of 
hatred  and  contempt  changed  her  innocent, 
afibctionate  nature,  toward  all  created  things, 
except  her  own  and  6nly  sister. 

We  were  wearied  of  listening  to  Nelly^s 
accounts  of  the  fbrmer  grandeur  of  our  ma* 
temal  ancestors, intermixed  with  wild  legends 
ofchivalrous  love  and  gallant  bearing.  She 
told  us,  too,  of  our  ancient  blood  on  the  fa- 
therms  side,  and  that  we  were  the  great-grand* 
children  of  a  belted  earl.  Gabrielle^  pale 
cheeks  flushed  not^hereyes  were  downcast; 
bat  I  knew  the  sufferings  of  the  proud,  beau- 
tiful girl.  I,  too,  humble  as  I  was,  felt  what 
we  were-«i-what  we  ouffht  to  have  been,  and 
the  blood  of  the  De  (^urcys  and  O'Briens 
mounted  to  my  throbbing  templea 

Ghtbrielle  was  a  lady — a  lady  in  each  ac- 
tion, word,  and  look ;  poorly  and  insufficiently 
clad,  her  tall,  graceful  form  bore  the  unmi»> 
lakable  mark  of  hereditary  breeding,  which 
neither  poverty  nor  neglect  could  eradicate. 
It  was  not  her  exceeding  loveliness  which 
alone  attracted  observation,  but  it  was  a  re- 
finement and  elegance  which  no  education 
can  besiow-i^it  was  Nature*s  stamp  on  one 
of  her  most  peerless  and  exquisite  produc- 
tion&  One  evening,  when  we  had  been 
listening  to  Nelly^s  discourse  by  the  kitchen 
fire,  a  sudden  and  a  new  thought  took  hold 
of  my  imagination,  nor  could  I  rest  until  I 
had  imparted  it  to  Gabrielle.  It  was  this — 
that  she  might  marry  some  great,  rich  man, 
and  so  release  us  from  want  and  privation ; 
for,  of  course,  my  home  would  always  be 
with  hert 

Gabrielle  looked  gravely  on  my  upturned 
face  as  I  knelt  beside  her,  and  confided  this 
•*  new  plan«*m 

"  Ruth,^*  she  said,  "  you  are  a  wise  and  a 
singular  child,  and  you  deserve  to  be  trusted. 
I  mean  to  become  a  rich  man^s  wife  if  I  have 
the  opportunity ;  but  how  it  is  to  be  brought 
about,  your  good  book,  perhaps,  may  tell.^ 

**  Oh,  darling,"  I  cried,  **  do  not  smile  so 
scornfully  when  you  speak  of  that  blessed, 
dear  bode ;  it  would  comfort  and  lead  you, 
indeed  it  would,  if  you  would  but  open  and 


read  its 
•*Wel 


ifiTwell, 


Parson  Aotb,^*  ih(|  cried, 


laughingly,  **  that  will  da  When  the  rich 
man  comes  down  from  the  clouds  to  make 
me  his  bride,  I  promise  yon  1*11  have  a  book 
bound  in  gold  like  that;  and  von  shall  be 
educated,  my  darling  Roth,  as  tne  daugbtera 
of  the  De  Courcys  ought  to  be,  and  you  ehall 
forget  that  we  have  no  lather,  no  mother.** 
.  "Forget  our  father t**  said.  I.  ••Nerer, 
never.** 

Gabrielle  was  terribly  shaken  and  agitated ; 
little  more  than  a  child  in  years,  injtHtice 
and  sorrow  had  taught  her  the  emotions  of 
age,  vet  she  was  a  guileless  child  in  the 
world's  ways,  as  events  soon  proved. 

We  used  to  ramble  oat  into  the  adjacent 
meadows,  and  doubtless  our  roamings  wooM 
have  extended  fkr  and  wide,  had  not  my 
lameness  precluded  much  walking,  and  Qm^ 
brielle  never  had  a  thought  of  leaving  me. 
So  we  were  contented  to  saunter  by  a  shining 
stream  that  meandered  amid  .the  rich  pastors 
land  near  our  home ;  this  stream  was  ire* 
quented  by  those  fortunate  anglers  only  who 
obtained  permission  from  the  lady  of  the 
manor  to  fish  in  it,  and  this  permit  was  not 
lavishly  bestowed,  consequently  our  favorite 
haunt  was  usually  a  solitary  one.    But  soon 
after  Gabrielle  had  completed  her  sixteenth 
year  we  noted  a  sickly  youth,  who  patiently 
pursued  his  quiet  sport  if  the  hour  together, 
and  never  looked  round  as  we  passed  and 
repassed  him.    Some  trifling  **  chance'*  (as 
it  is  called)  led  to  his  thanking  Gabrielle  fbr 
assisting  to  disentangle  his  line,  which  had 
csnghtamid  the  willow*branches  overhanging 
the  water ;  the  same  «*  chance*'  caused liim 
to  observe  his  beautifiil  assistant,  and  I  saw 
his  start  of  surprise  and  admiration.     He  wee 
a  sillywlooking  lad,  we  thought,  dressed  like 
a  gentleman,  and  behaving  as  one ;  and  ha 
was  never  absent  now  from  the  meedowe 
when  we  were  there.    He  always  bowed, 
and  often  addressed  eome  passing  observation 
to  us,  but  timidly  and  respectfblTy,  for  Gabrt* 
elle  was  a  girl  to  command  both  homage  and 
respect    She  pitied  the  lonely,  pale  yoang 
man,  who  seemed  so  pleased  to  Hod  any  one 
to  speak  to,  and  exhibited  such  extraordinary 
patience   and    perseverance,  ibr  he  never 
caught  a  fish  that  we  saw.    Through  the 
medium  of  a  gossip  of  Nelly,  who  was 
kitchen*maid  at  the  principal  inn,  we  ascer- 
tained that  our  new  acquaintance  was  staying 
there  for  his  health's  benefit,  and  for  the 

Sirpose  of  angling;  that  his  name  was 
rminstoutt,  only  son  of  the  rich  Mr.  firadn- 
stoun,  banker,  of  T-— ^  Nelly's  gossip  had 
a  sister  who  lived  at  Erminatoun  Hall,  as 
there  was  no  doubt  about  the  correctnees  of 
the  infbrmation,  both  as  regarded  Mr.  Thomas 
Brrainstoun's  identity,  and  the  enormooi 
wealth  of  which  it  was  said  his  fbther  was  * 
The  informant  added,  that  poor 
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Mr.  ThonoM  wm  a  heOe  soft  maybe,  bat  the 
idol  of  hia  pareat ;  and  that  be  squandered 
*« money  like  nothing/*  ''being  a  generous, 
open-handedf  good  younff  gent^man." 

I  obeenred  a  great  cnaage  in  Qabrielle's 
mannert  after  hearing  thia,  toward  her  ad* 
imrer-*-<for  so  he  moet  be  termed— as  admi- 
ration was  00  evident  in  each  word  and  look ; 
by^nd-by  Qabrielle  went  out  alone— there 
was  no  one  to  qaestion  or  rebuke  her ;  and 
in  six  weeks  from  the  day  that  Mr.  Thomas 
Erminatomi  first  saw  her  she  became  hie 
wife.  Yet,  startlinff  as  it  appearst  it  all 
seeflsed  verr  natural  and  aimpte  of  aocooi- 
plishment  then ;  early  one  brilliant  summer 
morning,  Gabrielle  woke  me,  and  bade  me 
rise  directly,  at  she  wished  to  confide  some- 
thing of  great  importance,  which  was  about 
to  take  phtce  in  a  few  hoars.  Pale,  but  com- 
posed, she  proceeded  to  array  herself  and  me 
in  plain  white  robes, and  straw  bonnets;  new 
and  purely  white,  yet  perfectly  simple  and 
inexpensive,  though  far  better  than  the 
habiliments  we  Std  been  aecnstomed  to 
wear.  Gabrielle  took  them  from  a  box, 
which  must  have  come  when  I  was  sleeping; 
and  when  our  toOet  was  completed,  I  com- 
pared her  in  my  own  mind  to  one  of  those 
young  maidens  whom  I  had  seen  in  the 
church,  when  bands  of  iiiir  creatures  were 
assembled  for  oonftrmation.  She  looked  not 
like  a  Arufe— there  was  no  blushing,  no 
trembling;  but  a  calm  self-possession,  and 
determination  of  purpose,  which  awed  me. 

**  My  wise  litUe  sister  Ruth,'*  she  said,  ••  I 
am  going  to  be  married  this  morning  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Ermiutoan,  at -«— «  chnrch.  You 
are  my  bridesmaid,  and  the  clerk  gives  me 
away.  I  shall  not  come  back  here  any  more, 
for  a  chaise  and  four  waits  in  Yarrow  Wood 
to  convey  ns  away  directly  sflcr  our  mar- 
riage. You  will  come  home,  dsrling,  and 
take  off  your  marriage  apparel  to  appear 
before  him ;  and  as  I  (u>  not  often  dine  with 
him,  and  he  never  asks  for  me,  I  shall  not  be 
missed.  So  say  nothing--Nelly*s  tongue  is 
lied— fear  not  her.  Be  patient,  beloved  one, 
till  you  hear  from  me :  bright  days  are  com- 
ing, Ruth,  and  we  do  not  part  for  long.** 

Here  sbe  wept,  oh,  so  bitterly,  I  thought 
she  would  die.  Amazed  and  trembling*  I 
ventured  to  ask  if  she  loved  Mr.  Thomas  £r- 
minstoun  better  than  me,  for  jealousy  rankled, 
and  at  fourteen  I  knew  nothing  of  tove. 

**Love  AtmT*  she  cried,  vehemently, 
clasping  her  hands  wildly ;  ^  1  love  only  you 
on  earth,  my  Roth,  my  sister.  He  is  a  fool ; 
and  I  marry  him  to  save  you  and  myself  from 
degradation  and  misery.  He  buys  roe  with 
hid  wealth.  I  am  little  more  than  sixteen** 
--she  hung  down  her  kvely  heed,  poor  thing 
— -**  but  1  am  old  in  sorrow ;  I  am  hardened 
in  sin,  for  I  am  about  to  oommlt  a  great  sin. 


I  vow  to  love,  where  I  despise ;  to  obey,  when 
I  mean  to  rule ;  and  to  honor,  when  I  hold 
the  imbecile  youth  in  utter  contempt  .'*' 

Vain  were  supplications  and  prayers  to 
wait.  Gabrielle  led  me  away  to  the  mead* 
ows,  where  a  fly  was  in  waiting,  which  con* 
veyed  us  to  the  church.  1  saw  her  married ; 
I  aigned  something  in  a  great  book ;  I  felt 
her  warm  tears  and  emmnces,  and  I  knew 
that  Mr.  Thomas  Erminstoon  kissed  me  too, 
as  he  disappeared  with  Gabrielle,  and  the 
clerk  placed  me  in  the  fiy  alone,  which  put 
me  down  in  the  same  place,  m  the  quiet 
meadows  by  the  shining  water.  I  sat  down 
and  wept  till  I  became  exhausted.  Was  this 
all  a  dream?  Had  Gabrielle  really  gone? 
My  child-sister  married  1  Become  rich  and 
great?  But  I  treasured  her  words,  hurried 
home,  and  put  on  my  old  dark  dress;  and 
Nelly  said  note  word.  Mr.  Thomas  Ermin- 
stonn's  gold  had  secured  her  silence;  and  . 
she  was  to  **  know  nothing,*'  but  to  take  care 
of  me  for  the  present. 

Ere  my  fkther  retired  to  rest  that  night,  a 
letter  was  brought  sddressed  to  h  Im.  I  never 
knew  the  contents,  but  it  was  from  Gabrielle 
and  Gabriel1e*s  husbsnd«  i  did  not  see  him 
again  for  some  days,  and  then  he  never  looked 
at  me  \  and  strange,  strange  it  seemed,  Ga« 
brielle  had  disappeared  like  a  snow  wreath, 
in  silence,  in  mystery ;  and  I  exclaimed  in 
agony,  ••  Was  there  ever  any  thing  like  this 
in  the  world  before  1" 

My  father  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  poaition  of  the  young  man  whom  his 
daughter  had  gone  off  with,  and  also  of  the 
legality  of  their  marriage;  that  ascertained 
satisfactorily,  he  ssnk  into  the  same  hopeless 
slothfuloess  and  indolence  as  heretofore, 
dosing  life  away,  and  considering  he  had 
achieved  a  prodigious  labor  in  making  the 
necessary  inquiries. 

Very  soon  after  this  I  had  my  first  letter 
—doubly  dear  and  interesting  because  it  was 
from  Gabrielle.  The  inn  servant  brought  it 
under  pretext  of  visiting  Nelly,  so  my  nither 
knew  nothing  sbout  it.  Ah,  that  first  letter  J 
shall  I  ever  forget  how  I  bathed  it  with  my 
tears,  and  covered  it  with  kisses?  It  was 
short)  and  merelv  said  thev  were  in  lodgings 
for  the  present,  becsnse  Mr.  Erminstoon  had 
not  yet  forgiven  his  son :  not  a  word  about 
her  happiness;  not  a  word  of  her  husband ; 
but  she  concluded  by  saying,  «nhat  very  roon 
she.  hoped  to  send  for  her  darling  Ruth-* 
never  to  be  parted  more.** 

I  know  that  my  guardian  angel  whispered 
the  thoughts  that  now  came  into  my  head  as 
I  read  and  pondered  ;  because  I  had  prayed 
to  be  led  as  a  sheep  by  the  shepherd,  being" 
but  a  simple,  weakly  child.  I  determined 
on  two  things-^to  show  the  letter  I  hsd  re* 
ceived  fhm  Gabrielle  to  my  father,  for  con<» 
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science  loudly  whispered  coDcealment  was 
wrong ;  and  never  to  quit  him,  because  the 
time  might  come  when  he,  perhaps,  would 
require,  or  be  glad  of  my  attendance.  I  felt 
quite  happy  after  forming  these  resolutions 
on  my  knees ;  and  I  wrote  to  Gabrielie  tell- 
ing  her  of  them.  I  know  not  if  my  father 
observed  what  I  said,  but  he  took  no  notice, 
for  he  was  half  asleep  and  smoking ;  so  I 
left  the  letter  beside  him,  as  I  ever  did  after- 
ward, for  I  often  heard  from  my  beloved  sis- 
ter :  and  oh !  but  it  was  hard  to  resist  her 
entreaties  that  I  would  come  to  her^-*that  it 
was  for  my  sake  as  well  as  her  own  she  had 
taken  so  bold  a  step ;  and  that  now  she  had 
a  pleasant  home  for  me,  and  I  refused.  It 
was  hard  to  refuse ;  but  God  was  with  me, 
or  i  never  could  have  had  strength  of  myself 
to  persevere  in  duty,  and  "deny  my«e(f." 
When  (Sabrielle  found  arguments  and  en- 
treaties vain,  she  gave  way  to  bursU  of 
anguish  that  nearly  overcame  me;  but  when 
«*  1  was  weak,  then  1  was  strong,"  and  I 
clasped  my  precious  Bible,  and  told  her  1 
dared  not  leave  my  father. 

Then  came  presents  of  books,  and  all  kinds 
of  beautiful  and  useful  things,  to  add  to  my 
comfort  or  improvement.  Gabrielie  told  roe 
they  were  settled  in  a  pretty  cottage  near  the 
Hall,  and  that  Mr.  Erminstoun  had  forgiven 
his  son.  Mr.  Erminstoun  was  a  widower, 
and  had  five  daughtera  by  a  former  marriage 
»Gabrielle*s  husband  being  the  only  child 
of  his  second  union :  the  Misses  Erminstoun 
were  all  flourishing  in  single  blessedness,  and 
were  known  throughout  the  country-side  as 
the  **  proud  Miss  Erminstouns."  These  ladies 
were  tall,  and  what  some  folks  call  '*  dashing 
women;"  wearing  high  feathers,  bright co- 
\an,  and  riding  hither  and  thither  in  showv 
equipages,  or  going  to  church  on  the  Sabbath 
with  a  footman  following  their  solemn  and 
majestic  approach  to  the  house  of  prayer, 
carrying  the  richly  emblazoned  books  of  these 
*«  miserable  sinners.** 

How  I  pined  to  bear  from  Gabrielie  that 
she  was  happy,  and  cherished  by  her  new 
connections ;  that  she  was  humbled  also,  in 
some  measore-»abashed  at  the  bold  step  she 
had  taken.  So  youn^— so  fair— so  deter* 
mined.  I  trembled,  girl  as  I  was,  when  1 
thought  tltat  God*8  wrath  might  fall  on  her 
dear  head,  and  chasten  her  rebellious  spirit 

Six  months  subsequent  to  Gabrielie's  de* 
parture  our  father  died,  after  but  a  few  days' 
severe  suffering.  Dying  he  took  my  hand 
and  murmured,  **Good  child!**  and  those 
precious  words  fell  as  a  blessing  on  my  soul ; 
and  I  know  he  listened  to  the  prayers  which 
God  put  into  my  heart  to  make  for  his  depart- 
ing spirit  I  mourned  for  the  dead,  because 
he  was  my  father,  and  I  his  child 

Nelly  accompanied  me  to  my  sister's  home  | 


and  fairyland  seemed  opening  to  my  view 
when  I  embraced  Gabrielie  once  more. — 
What  a  pleasant  home  it  was !— a  ootta^ 
not  much  larger  than  the  one  I  had  lefi-^bat 
how  different !  Elegance  and  comfort  were 
combined ;  and  when  1  saw  the  rare  exotics 
in  the  tasteful  conservatory,  1  rememboed 
the  roses  in  our  wilderness.  Ah,  I  doubt  if 
we  ever  valued  flowers  as  wo  did  those  pre- 
cious dewy  buds.  Wood  End  Cottage  stood 
on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  commanding  a  ftir 
prospect  of  sj^lvan  quietude ;  the  old  parson- 
age was  adjacent,  inhabited  bv  a  bachelor 
curate,  **  poor  and  pious,*'  the  church  tower 
peeping  forth  from  a  clump  of  trees.  The 
peal  of  soft  bells  in  that  mouiderinf^  tower 
seemed  to  me  like  unearthly  music:  raj 
heart  thrilled  as  I  heard  their  singular,  melan- 
cholf  chime.  There  were  fine  monnmente 
within  the  church,  and  it  had  a  superb  painted 
window,  on  which  the  sun  always  cast  its  last 
gleams  during  the  hours  of  snmmei^veniDg 
service. 

My  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Thomas  Ermin- 
stoun, was  paler  and  thinner  than  when  I 
bad  seen  him  last  and  I  was  shocked  and 
alarmed  at  his  appearance.  His  love  for 
Gabrielie  amounted  to  idolatry ;  and  for  her 
sake  he  loved  and  cherished  me.  She  was 
colder  and  haughtier  in  manner  than  erer, 
receiving  passively  all  the  devoted  tender- 
ness lavisned  by  her  husband :  this  pained 
nie  sadly ;  for  thcMigh  he  was  assuredly  sim- 
ple, there  was  an  earnest  truthfulness  and 
kindliness  about  him,  which  won  on  the 
afiections  amazingly.  He  would  speak  to 
me  of  Gabrielie  bj  the  hour  together,  with 
ever^increasin^  denght;  we  botn  marveled 
at  her  surpassing  beauty,  which  each  week 
became  more  angelic  and  pure  in  character. 

On  me  alone  all  my  sister's  caresses  were 
bestowed ;  all  the  pent-up  love  of  a  jiassiooate 
nature  found  vent  in  my  arms,  which  were 
twined  around  her  with  strange  enthusiastic 
love ;  therefore  it  was,  her  faults  occasioned 
me  such  agony— for  I  could  not  but  see  them 
— and  I  alone,  of  all  the  world,  knew  her 
noUe  nature^knew  what  she  '*  might  have 
been."  I  told  her  that  1  expected  to  have 
found  her  cheerfol,  now  she  had  a  happy 
home  of  her  own. 

** Happy!  cheerfol!"  she  cried,  sadly. 
**  A  childhood  such  as  mine  was,  flings  dark 
shadows  over  all  foturity,  Ruth." 

'*  Oh,  speak  not  so,  beloved,"  I  replied ; 
**  have  von  not  a  ffood  husband,  your  error 
mercifolly  forgiven  ?  are  you  not  surrounded 
by  blessings  T'° 

**  And  dependent,"  she  answered,  bitterly. 

*'  But  dependent  on  your  husband,  as  the 
Bible  says  every  woman  should  be." 

•*  And  my  husband  is  utterly  dependent  on 
his  fother,  Ruth;  he  has  neither  ability  nor 
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health  to  help  himBelf,  tnd  on  his  father  he 
depends  for  our  bread.  I  have  but  exchanged 
one  bondage  for  another;  and  all  roy  hope  is 
now  centred  in  you,  dearest,  to  educate  you 
*-to  render  yoa  independent  of  this  cold« 
bard  world." 

««Why,  Gtbrielle,**  I  said,  •<yoaarenot 
seventeen  yet — it  is  not  too  late,  is  it,  for  yon 
also  to  bo  educated  r 

'*  Too  late,  too  late,**  answered  Gabrielle, 
mournfully.  **  Listen,  wise  Roth,  I  shall  be 
a  mother  soon ;  and  to  my  child,  if  it  is^red, 
and  to  you,  I  devote  myself.  You  have  seen 
the  Misses  Ermiostoun — ^yon  have  seen  vul- 
garity, insolence,  and  absurd  pretension ;  they 
have  taunted  me  with  my  ignorance,  and  I 
will  not  change  it  noivv  The  blood  of  the 
De  Courcys  and  O'Briens  has  made  me  a 
lady ;  snd  all  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  can 
not  make  them  so.  No,  ftuth,  I  will  remain 
in  iffnorance,  and  yet  tower  above  them,  high 
as  the  clouds  above  the  dull  earth,  in  innate 
superiority  and  power  of  mind  !'* 

••  Oh,  my  sister,**  I  urged  timidly, «« it  is 
not  well  to  think  highly  of  one's  self— the 
Bible  teaches  not  so." 

•  "Roth!  Roth!"  she  exclaimed,  impa- 
tiently, *'  it  is  not  that  I  think  highly  of  my- 
self, as  you  well  know;  you  well  know  with 
what  anguish  1  have  deplored  our  wants ;  it 
is  pretension  I  despise,  and  rise  above ;  talent, 
and  learning,  and  virtue,  and  nobleness,  that 
I  revere,  ai2[  could  worship !" 

**  But,  beloved,"  I  urged,  **  people  may  be 
very  kind  and  good,  without  being  so  mighty 
clever." 

"  The  Erminstoans  female  are  not  kind,  are 
not  good,"  she  haughtily  replied :  *'  the  Er- 
minstouns  male  are  fools!  Ruth,  I  have 
changed  one  bondage  for  another,  and  the 
sins  of  the  father  fall  on  the  innocent  child. 
I  have  changed  starvation,  and  cold,  and 
degradation,  for  hateful  dependence  on  the 
vuTffar  and  despised.  Woe  is  me,  woe  is  me ! 
If  lean  but  save  you,  my  sister,  and  make 
you  independent,  1  can  hear  my  lot." 

My  education  commenced,  and  they  called 
me  a  **  wise  child :"  every  one  was  kind  to 
the  poor  cripple,  even  the  '*  proud  Miss  £r 
minstouns,"  who  cast  envious  and  disdainful 
glances  on  my  beautiful  sister,  which  she 
repaid  with  unutterable  scorn— silent,  but 
sure.  Oh,  how  1  prayed  Gabrielle  to  try 
and  win  their  bve ;  to  read  her  Bible,  and 
therein  find  that  **a  kind  word  tumeth  away 
wrath ;"  but  Gabrielle  was  proud  as  Lucifer, 
and  liked  not  to  read  of  humility  and  for- 
bearance. I  found  a  xealous  friend  and  in- 
structor m  Jilr.  Dacre,  the  *^poor,  pious 
carats;"  he  was  a  college  friend  of  my 
brother-in-law,  and  a  few  years  his  senior. 
I  felt  assured  that  Mr.  Dacre  thought  Mr. 
Thomas's  life  a  very  precarious  one,  from 


the  way  in  which  he  spoke  to  him  on  reli- 
gious subjects,  and  the  anxiety  he  evinced 
as  to  hts  spiritual  welfare.  Mr.  Dacre  u«ed 
also  to  call  me  his  **  wise  little  friend ;"  and 
we  were  wont  to  speak  of  passages  in  the 
book  I  loved  best.  What  thought  I  of  him  ? 
Why,  sometimes  in  my  own  mind  1  would 
compare  him  to  an  apostle — St  Paul,  for  in- 
stance, sincere,  learned,  and  inspired;  but 
then  St  Paul  haunted  my  day-dreams  ss  a 
reverend  gentleman  with  a  beard  and  flow- 
ing robes,  while  Mr.  Dacre  was  young, 
handsome,  and  excessively  neat  in  his  eccle- 
siastical costume  and  appointments  generally. 
Mr.  Dacre  had  serious  dark  eyes— solemn 
eyes  they  were,  in  my  estimation,  but  the 
very  sweetest  smile  in  the  world ;  and  one 
of  uie  Misses  Ermmstoun  seemed  to  think 
so  too :  but  people  said  that  the  pious  young 
minister  was  vowed  to  celibacy. 

There  was  also  another  frequent  visitor  at 
Erminstoon  Hall,  who  not  seldom  found  bis 
way  to  Wood  End  Cottage ;  and  this  was  no 
less  a  personage  than  Lord  Treheme,  who 
resided  at  Treheme  Abbey  in  princely  mag- 
nificence, and  had  lately  become  a  widower. 
This  nobleman  was  upward  of  sixty,  stately, 
cold,  snd  reserved  in  manner,  and  rarely 
warmed  into  a  smile,  except  in  contemplation 
of  woman's  beauty ;  of  which,  indeed,  he 
was  an  enthusiastic  admirer.  The  late  Lady 
Treheme  had  presented  her  lord  with  no 
&mily ;  and  the  disappointment  was  bitterly 
felt  by  Lord  Treherne,  who  most  ardently 
desired  an  heir  to  succeed  to  his  ancient  title 
and  immense  possessions.  It  was  rumored 
abroad  that  the  eldest  Miss  Erminstoun  was 
likely  to  become  the  favored  lady  on  whom 
his  lordship's  second  choice  might  fiill :  she 
was  still  a  handsome  woman,  anid  as  cold  and 
haughty  as  Lord  Treherne  himself;  but, 
notwithstanding  her  smiles  and  encourage- 
ment, the  ancient  cavalier  in  search  of  a 
bride  did  not  propose.  Nay,  on  the  contrary, 
he  evinced  considerable  interest  in  Mr. 
Thomss  Erminstoun's  failing  health ;  he  was 
the  poor  young  gentleman's  godfather,  and  it 
seemed  not  improbable  that,  in  the  event  of 
his  lordship  dymg  childless,  his  godson  might . 
inherit  a  desirable  fbrtnne.  Rare  fruits  and 
flowers  arrived  in  profusion  from  the  Abbey ; 
and  my  lord  showed  great  interest  in  my 
prepress,  while  Gabrielle  treated  him  with 
far  more  freedom  than  she  did  any  one  else, 
and  seemed  pleased  and  gratified  by  his  &- 
therly  attentions. 

At  length  the  time  arrived  when  Gabri- 
elle became  the  mother  of  as  lovely  a  babe 
as  ever  entered  this  world  of  woe ;  and  it 
was  a  fair  and  touching  sight  to  heboid  the 
young  mother  caressing  her  infant  daughter. 
I  have  often  wondered  that  I  felt  no  pangs 
of  jealousy,  for  the  beauteous  stranger  more 
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than  divided  my  iister's  love  for  me^ahe 
engaged  it  nearly  all :  and  tliere  was  some' 
thing  fearful  and  sublime  in  the  exceeding 
idolatry  of  GrabrieDe  for  her  sweet  baby. 
Self  was  immolated  altogether;  and  when 
she  hung  over  the  baby*s  couch  each  night, 
watching  its  happy,  peaceful  slumbers,  it 
was  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  twain  was 
the  most  beautiful.  Repose  marked  the 
countenance  of  each — Gabrielte  was  imbued 
with  the  heavenly  repose  of  parental  love. 

In  less  than  twelve  monUtt  after  its  birth, 
the  poor  baby  was  fatherless.  I  had  antici* 
pated  and  fureseen  this  calamity ;  and  Gabri- 
el le  conducted  herself,  as  I  believed  she 
would,  without  hypocrisy,  but  with  aerbus 
propriety.  Sad  scenes  followed  this  solemn 
event ;  the  Misses  Erminsloun  wislied  to  take 
her  child  from  Gabrielle,  to  bring  it  np  at 
the  Hall.  Mr.  Erminstoun  m^w  her  com- 
pliance, and  ri  commended  my  sister  to  seek 
*'  a  situation"  for  me,  as  **  he  had  already  so 
expensive  an  establishment  to  keep  up ;  and 
now  poor  Thomas  was  gone,  there  was  really 
no  occasion  for  Wood  End  Cottage  to  be  on 
his  hand^.  Gabrielle  must  find  a  borne  in 
some  farm-house.** 

All  this  came  about  in  a  few  DKHiths,  flroni 
one  thing  to  another ;  and  the  young  widow, 
who  had  been  ever  hated  as  a  wife,  was 
grudged  her  daily  support  by  her  deceased 
husband's  family.  **Give  up  her  child!** 
Gabrielle  only  laughed  when  they  spoke  of 
that;  but  her  laugh  rings  in  my  ears  yet! 
though  it  was  as  soft  and  musical  as  the  old 
church  bells. 

We  left  Wood  End  CotUge,  and  foimd 
refuge  in  a  retired  farm-housey  as  Mr.  Er- 
minstoun proposeil ;  but  we  were  together : 
And  there  were  many  who  cried  "  shame'* 
'On  the  rich  banker,  for  thus  casting  off  his 
•daughter-in-law  and  his  grandchild.  Small 
was  the  pittance  be  allowed  for  our  subsist- 
•oace;  and  the  Misses  Erminstoun  never 
^noticed  Gabrielle  on  her  refusal  to  part  with 
itbe  child.  '*  She  was  not  fit,**  they  bruited 
abeut,  **to  bring  up  their  poor  brother's 
•daughter.  She  was  ignorant,  uneducated, 
and  unamiable,  besides  being  basely  nngrate- 
ful  for  kindness  lavished;  she  had  a  cold 
lieartand  repellant  manner,  which  had  steeled 
their eyuipathies  toward  her.**  They  thought 
themselves  ill-used  at  Erminstoun  Hall ;  and 
the  five  Misses  Erminstoun  regarded  Gabri- 
eHe  and  her  poor  little  daughter  as  mere 
interlof  erp,  who  were  robbing  them  of  their 
fathei^s  <money. 

Well  might  Gabrielle  say  —  **!  have 
•changed  one  bondage  for  another  !*'  but  I 
never  heard  her  repeat  that  now.  She  was 
silent,  even  to  me.  No  murmur  escaped  her 
lips ;  and  what  she  felt  or  suflfered  I  knew 
fioL    Little  Ella  was  a  pale  flower^  like  her 


mother ;  but  as  similar  to  the  parent  rase  «■ 
an  opening  rose*bad. 

•«  What  could  1  do!'*  were  the  words  I 
was  continually  repeating  to  myself.  **  I 
must  not  be  an  added  burden  to  Mr.  Ermin- 
stoun. I  have  already  profited  by  my  sister's 
onion  with  his  son,  by  having  gratefully  re- 
ceived instrnetion  in  various  branches  of 
learning,  and  can  I  not  do  something  for 
myself  r  What  this  something  was  to  be, 
I  could  not  define.  My  lameness  precluded 
active  employment,  and  f  was  too  voung  to 
become  a  **  companwn."  I  confided  my 
thoughts  and  wishes  to  Mr.  Dacre,  who 
often  visited  us,  speaking  words  of  balm  and 
conaolatioD  to  the  afflicted.  Gabrielle  list- 
ened to  his  words,  as  she  never  had  done  to 
mine ;  and  he  could  reprove,  adniooish,  ex- 
hort, or  cheer,  when  all  hooian  hope  seemed 
desertinff  oa.  For  where  were  we  to  look 
for  a  shelter,  should  it  please  Mr.  Erminstoun 
to  withdraw  his  allowance,  to  force  Gabrielle 
to  abandon  her  child  to  save  it  fix>ro  waatS 
I  verily  believe,  had  it  not  been  for  that 
precious  babe,  she  would  have  begged  her 
bread,  and  sufibred  me  to  do  so,  rather  than 
be  dependent  on  thescantily«doled-out  bounty 
of  Mr.  Erminstoun. 

During  the  twelve  months  that  elapsid 
after  her  husband*s  death  there  was  a  **  gnat 
calm**  over  Gabrielle-^  tranquillity  like  that 
exhibited  by  an  individual  vradking  in  sleepi 
1  had  expected  despair  and  passion  when  her 
lofty  spirit  was  thus  trampled  to  the  dust ; 
but  no,  as  I  have  said,  she  was  strangely 
tranquil— -strangely  silent  There  was  no 
resignation — ^that  is  quite  another  thing ;  and« 
except  when  my  sister  listened  to  Mr.  Dacre* 
she  never  read  her  Bible,  or  sufiered  me  to 
read  it  to  her :  but  his  deep,  full,  rich  voioe, 
inexpressibly  touching  and  sweet  in  all  its 
modulations,  ever  won  her  rapt,  undivided 
attention.  She  attended  the  church  where 
he  officiated ;  and  though  the  Erminstoons 
hsd  a  sumptuously-decorated  pew  there,  it 
was  not  to  that  the  young  widow  resorted; 
she  sat  amid  the  poor  in  the  aisle,  beneath  a 
magnificent  monument  of  the  Treherne  fam- 
ily, where  the  glorioos  sunset  rays  streamimf 
through  the  illuminated  window,  fell  fiiU 
upon  her  clustering  golden  hair  and  downcast 
eye^. 

There  tvas  prkle  in  thk,  not  humility ;  and 
Gabrielle  deceived  herself  as,  with  a  quiet 
grace  peculiarly  her  own,  she  glkled  to  her 
lowly  seat,  rejecting  Lofd  Treheme*^B  pro^ 
fered  accommodation,  as  he  courteously  stood 
with  his  pew  door  open,  bowing  to  tiie  fair 
creature  as  if  she  had  'been  a  queen.  The 
five  Misses  Erminstoun  koeh  on  their  velyet 
cushions,  arrayed  in  feathers  and  finery,  ml 
strong  in  riches  and  worldly  advantages;  but 
my   pale  sister*  in  her  coarsely-iMhioned 
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mouniingf<^rb»  seated  oo  a  bench,  and  kneel- 
ing 00  the  stone,  might  have  been  taken  for 
the  regal  Iady«  and  they  her  plebeian  attend- 
ants. 

Spiteful  glances  they  cast  toward  Gabri- 
elle,  many  a  time  and  oft,  when  my  Lord 
Treherne  so  pointedly  paid  bis  respectful 
devoirs ;  and  there  was  as  much  pride  and 
haughtiness  in  Gabrielle^s  heart  as  in  theirs. 
Poor  thing!  she  said  truly,  that  •« early 
shadows  had  darkened  her  soul,"  and  what 
had  she  left  but  pride  $  Not  an  iota  of  wo- 
e>an*s  besetting  littleness  had  my  sister — 
n^ble,  generous,  self-denying,  devoted  where 
she  loved ;  her  sweetness  bad  been  poisoned, 
nor  had  she  sought  that  fountain  of  living 
water  which  alone  can  porify  such  bitlemeas. 
Gentle  in  manner,  pure  in  heart,,  aflfoctiooate 
in  dispositioa,  Gabhelle's  pride  wrought  her 
misery.  Lord  Treherne  never  oame  in  per* 
son  to  our  homUe  home — he  had  but  once 
paid  his  respects  to  Gabrielle  since  her  widow- 
hood; bat  the  r^est  exotics  continued  to 
decorate  our  poor  room,  constantly  replen* 
isbed  from  Tr^eme  Abbey,  and  sent,  with 
his  k>rdship*s  card,  by  a  confidential  domes- 
tic. He  was  always  at  church  now,  and 
people  remarked  ^  how  pious  ray  lord  had 
latterly  become.*'  I  was  far  too  young  and 
inexpenenced  then  to  understand  or  appre- 
ciate this  delicacy  and  propriety  on  Lord 
Trehern«*s  part.  But  Mr.  Dacre  nnderstood 
it;  nor  would  he  have  intruded  on  oor  priva- 
cy, save  in  his  ministerial  capacity,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  and  assiating  me  in 
the  studies  1  endeavored  to  pursue.  There 
was  a  *'  halo  of  sanctity'*  aroood  Mr.  Dacre, 
which  effectually  precluded  any  approach  to 
freedom  or  frivolous  conversation,  in  any 
society  wherein  he  might  be  placed.  He 
gave  the  tone  to  that  society,  and  the  gay 
and  dashing  Misses  Erminstoon  became  sub- 
dued in  his  presence ;  while  Lord  Treherne, 
with  excellent  taste,  not  only  showed  the 
outward  respect  due  to  Mr.  Dacre's  sscred 
and  high*  office,  but  the  regaid  which  his 
personal  qualities  deserved. 

I  have  often  looked  back  on  that  time  inv* 
mediately  after  my  broiher-in-law's  decease, 
with  wonder  at  our  serenity — nay,  almost 
contentment  and  happmess ;  despite  the 
anguish  and  humiliation  I  knew  Gabrielle 
must  endure,  her  smile  was  ever  beautiful 
and  sweet,  and  illumined  our  poor  home  with 
the  sunshine  of  heaven. 

Oor  baby  was,  I  think  I  may  say,  almost 
e<|oally  dear  to  us  both — it  had  two  mothers, 
Gabrielle  said;  and  what  with  noningthe 
darling  little  thing,  and  learning  ray  lessons, 
and  Mr.  Dacre's  visits,  time  flew  rapidly. 

On  th^  appearance  of  each  fresh  token  of 
Lord  Trebeme's  remembrance,  I  observed  an 
eipressiofi  flit  across  my  sistei's  lace  which 


I  coold  not  define ;  it  was  of  triumph  and 
agony  combined,  and  she  always  flew  to  her 
baby,  clasping  it  convulsively  to  her  bosom, 
and  whispering  words  of  strange  import. 
On  Mr.  Dacre^s  expressive,  serious  counte* 
nance,  also,  1  noticed  passing  clouds,  as  Ga* 
bnelie  bestowed  entimsiasttc  admiration  on 
the  superb  exodcs.  Whv  this  was  I  could 
by  no  means  satisfactorily  deckle,  as  Mn 
Dicre,  so  kind  and  generous,  must  approve 
the  disinterested  delicacy  exhibited  by  Lord 
Treherne,  in  his  ofibrinf^  to  the  fiitfaerless 
and  widow.  But  the  dismterestednessof  my 
lord's  attentions  was  a  myth  which  I  soon 
discarded :  for  in  twelve  months  subsequent 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Erminstoon's  decease,  a  letter 
from  Treherne  Abbev  was  brought  to  Gabri* 
elle,  sealed  with  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
Trebemes,  and  signed  by  the  present  repre* 
aentative  of  that  noble  race.  We  were 
seated  at  oor  fireside,  bosv  with  domestic 
needleworit,  and  I  saw  Gabrielle's  bands 
tremble  as  she  opened  it,  while  that  etrsngeu 
wild  expression  of  triuinph  and  pain,  flitted 
more  than  once  over  her  face  as  vke  perused 
the  missive.  She  silently  gave  it  to  n»e,  and 
with  amasement  I  read  its  contents — such 
an  idea  had  never  once  entered  my  simple 
brain.  Lord  Treherne  made  Gabrielle  an 
offer  of  his  hand  and  heart,  signifying  that 
if  she  would  ^cioosl^  incline  her  ear  to 
his  suit,  a  brilliant  destmy  awaited  her  infant 
daoghtef^— on  whom,  and  on  its  lovely  nK> 
ther,  the  most  mnnificent  settleipents  should 
be  made.  I  laughed  heartily  as  I  read  his 
lordship's  rhapscSies,  becoming  a  young 
lover ;  and  I  said,  returning  tho  epistle  to 
Gabrielle,  **  What  a  pity,  dearest,  that  we 
can  not  have  such  a  noble  father  for  our  little 
Ella  !"  the  possibility  of  Gabrielle's  marry- 
ing a  man  of  nearly  seventy  never  entered 
into  my  calculations  for  a  moment  There* 
fore  my  astonishment  was  overwhelming 
when  she  serionely  answered, 

**  Why  can  not  Lord  Treherne  be  a  father 
to  my  child,  Ruth  1" 

*«  Because,  dearest,  you  could  not  marry 
him— he  is  so  old." 

««But  I  mean  to  marrv  him,  Ruth :  oonld 
you  doubt  it!  Could  I  have  lived  on  as  f 
have  done  without  prophetic  hope  to  support 
me  ?  Think  you,  if  Lord  Treherne  were 
doable  the  age,  I  would  refuse  rank,  wealth, 
and  power  1  Oh,  Roth,  were  I  alone,  it 
might  be  diflbrent"  She  spoke  in  a  tone 
of  snppressed  anguish  and  passionate  regret. 
<*  Bat  look  on  her,"  pointing  to  the  sleeping 
cherub,  **  for  her  sake  I  would  immolate  my- 
self on  any  altar  of  sacrifice.  Her  fate  shall 
be  a  brighter  one  than  her  mother's — if  that 
mother  has  power  to  save  and  to  bless.  She 
must  DOt  be^oomed  to  poverty  or  dependence. 
No^  no!  I  give  her  a  father  who  can  restore 
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in  her  Uie  ancient  ^loriee  of  our  race ;  for 
ny  Ella  is  a  deseendant  of  the  chivalroua 
0'Brien8»  and  the  noble  De  CourcTs.** 

^*  And  of  the  ErminetouDS  of  Ennkistoon 
Hall /'  I  gently  eoggeeted,  for  Gabrielle  was 
greatly  excited. 

*^  Name  them  not,  Ruth ;  name  them  not, 
if  you  love  me.  To  change  their  hated 
name,  what  would  I  not  do  V* 

Alaa !  thought  1,  you  are  deceiving  your- 
eelf,  my  poor  sister,  in  this  supposed  immo- 
lation on  an  altar  of  sacrifice ;  it  is  not  tor 
your  child*s  sake  alone,  though  you  fancy  so. 
But  Blanche  Erminstoun  wul  be  disappoint- 
ed, revenge  obtained,  and  pride  amply  grati- 
fied, and  truly  **  the  heart  is  deceitftil  above 
all  things." 

Mr.  Dacre  entered  the  apartment  as  Gsf 
brielle  ceased  speaking,  for  we  had  not  heard 
his  modest  signal,  and  he  was  unannounced. 
My  sister  colored  to  the  very  temples  on 
seeing  the  young  pastor,  and  her  hands 
trembled  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  fold  Lord 
Treherne^s  letter,  which  at  length  she  im- 
patiently crushed  toaether.  I  Mm  a  half- 
smothered  hysterical  sub^  as,  with  a  faltering 
voice,  she  bade  our  guest  **  Good«evening." 
Ah  !  when  the  heart  is  aching  and  throbbmg 
with  agony,  concealed  and  suppressed,  it 
requires  heroic  self-command  to  descend  to 
the  commonplaces  of  this  workaday  world; 
but  women  early  leain  to  conceal  and  subdue 
their  feelings,  when  premature  sorrows  have 
divided  them. from  real  or  pretended  sympa- 
thies. 

I  read  my  sister's  heart,  I  knew  her  secret, 
and  I  inwardly  murmured,  **Alas  for  wo- 
man's love,  it  is  cast  aside  !*' 

My  sister's  marriage  with  Lord  Treherne 
was  a  strictly  private  one,  (Gabrielle  had 
stipulated  for  this,)  his  lordship^s  chaplain 
performing  the  ceremomr*  My  Uiougbta  re- 
verted to  Gabrielle's  first  marriage,  when 
the  clerk  gave  her  away,  and  she  was  clad 
in  muslin ;  now  she  was  arrayed  in  satin  and 
glittering  gems,  and  a  peer  of  the  realm,  an 
old  friend  of  the  bride-groom,  gave  her  lily 
hand  at  the  altar  to  her  noble  lover.  Twice 
she  was  forsworn ;  but  the  desecration  to  her 
soul  was  not  so  great  on  the  first  as  on  the 
present  occasion,  for  then  her  heart  was  still 
her  own ;  while  now,  alas  for  woman's  love, 
it  was  cast  aside ! 

In  a  few  weeks  after  the  marriage  we  all 
departed  for  the  Continent,  where  we  re- 
mained for  the  six  following  years,  Gabrielle 
and  myself  receiving  instructions  in  every 
accomplishment  suitable  to  our  position*  It 
was  charming  to  witness  with  what  celerity 
my  beautiful  sister  acquired  every  thing  she 
undertook,  for  she  was  as  anxious  as  her  lord 
to  adorn  the  high  statioa  to  which  she  now 


belonged.  Wherever  we  went  the  fame  of 
Lady  Treheme's  beauty  went  with  us,  while 
her  fascination  of  manner  and  high-bred 
elegance  perfectly  satisfied  her  fiistidioiM 
hwSnnd  that  he  had  made  a  wise  and  pm- 
dent  choice.  There  was  one  drawback  to 
his  lordship's  perfect  contentment,  and  this 
was  the  absence  of  the  much- wished-for  heir, 
for  Gabrielle  presented  no  children  to  her 
husband ;  and  our  little  Ella,  a  fairy  chi>d» 
of  brilliant  gifts  and  almost  superhuman 
loveliness,  became  as  necessary  to  Lord 
Treheme's  happiness  as  she  was  to  her 
doting  mother's.  It  was  settled  ere  we  re- 
turned to  England,  that  Ella  was  to  drop  the 
name  of  Ermmstoun,  and  as  Lord  Treherne** 
acknowledged  heiren,  legal  forms  were  to 
be  immediately  adopted  in  order  to  ratify  the 
change  of  name  to  that  of  the  fkmily  appel- 
lation of  the  Trehemes. 

With  a  murmur  of  grateful  feeling  I  saw 
Gabrielle  kneel  beside  her  aged  husband,  and 
thank  him  fondly  for  thia  proof  of  regard ; 
triumph  sparkled  in  her  eyes,  and  LordTn^ 
heme  laid  his  hand  on  her  fair  head,  blessing 
her  as  he  dki  so.  She  had  made  him  a  good 
wife,  in  every  sense  of  the  term :  he  had 
never  foigot  that  her  blood  equaled  his  own. 
But  Gabrielle  did,  for  that  very  reason ;  her 
gratitude  made  her  humble  toward  him, 
because  he  was  humble  toward  her :  nor  did 
Lord  Treherne  ever  cease  to  think  that  Ga- 
brielle had  conferred  a  favor  in  marrying 
him. 

A  succession  o^  files  and  entertainments 
were  given  at  Treherne  Abbey  after  onr 
return,  and  Gabrielle  was  the  star  on  whom 
all  gssed  with  delighted  admiration.  All 
the  country  families  flocked  to  pay  their 
homage,  but  the  Ermtnstoans  came  not  until 
Lady  Treherne  extended  a  band  of  welcome 
to  her  first  hoabend's  family;  she  was  too 
exalted,  both  in  statkm  and  mind,  to  cherish 
the  pitiful  remembrances  of  their  fbnner  un- 
kindness.  There  were  but  two  Misses  Er- 
minstoun now,  the  others  were  well  marrried 
(according  to  the  world's  notion,  that*  is) ; 
and  the  youngest,  who  had  not  given  op  hopes 
of  yet  becoming  Mrs.  Dacre,  had  trans- 
formed herself  into  a  nun-like  damsel,  some* 
thing  between  a  Sister  of  Charity  and  a 
Quakeress  in  exterior:  perhaps  Mr.  Dacre 
read  the  interior  too  well ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  lady's  assiduous  visits  to  the  poor, 
and  attendance  on  the  charity-schools,  and 
regular  loud  devotkms  at  church,  Mr.  Dacre 
remained  obdurate  and  wedded  to  ceHbacy. 
It  might  be  that  he  disapproved  of  the  mar- 
riage of  the  clergy,  but  I  think  he  waB«t 
one  time  vulneraue  on  that  point 

How  delighted  I  was  to  see  him  once 
more,  to  bear  him  call  me  his  **  wise  little 
firiend,'*  with  his  former  tweet  soiUe  and 
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tfibetionate  manner ;  six  yean  had  changed  I 
him— he  kofeed  rather  careworn,  and  well 
he  might,  for  he  was  a  tme  worker  in  the 
Lord**  vineyard:  nor  was  his  roisaion  con- 
fined to  the  poor ;  the  rich  and  noble  also 
felt  hia  infloenee^  Lord  and  Lidy  Treherne 
greeted  him  as  an  old  and  valned  friend; 
nor  could  I  detect  the  slightest  agitation  in 
Gabrielle's  manner,  and  my  former  suspicions 
almost  ftded  away.  She  brought  onr  Ihir 
Ella  to  welcome  **  papa  and  mamma's  friend^ 
to  Treherne;  and  Ella,  with  her  winning, 
gentle  ways,  soon  made  Mr.  Dacre  under- 
stand that  she  loved  him  very  much  indeed : 
she  was  a  holy  child,  and  the  principal  ioy 
of  her  innocent  life  was  to  hear  me  tell  her 
those  stories  in  which  I  used  to  take  delight 
in  my  early  days — ^how  contrasted  to  hers ! 
She  would  sing  her  pretty  hymns,  seated  on 
a  low  footstool  at  Lord  Treherne's  feet ;  and 
the  stately  nobleman,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
used  to  exclaim  with  psthos, 

**  Sister  Roth,  sister  Ruth,  m^  heart  mis- 
gives me ;  the  angela  surely  will  take  this 
child  to  themselves,  and  leave  us  desohice.'* 

Mr.  Dacre  came  not  frequently  to  Tre- 
herne, but  he  was  a  quick  observer,  and  he 
saw  we  had  set  op  an  idol  for  ourselves  in 
this  child ;  he  cautioned  us,  and  Gabrielle 
riiivered— yes,  skivered  with  dismay,  at  the 
bare  suggestion  he  hinted  at — that  God  was 
a  "jealous  God,**  and  permitted  no  idolatrous 
worship  to  pass  unreproved. 

Poor  young  mother  I  how  can  I  relate  the 
scenes  I  lived  to  witness ! 

Ella  died,  oged  ten  years.  The  mother 
sat  by  her  coffin  four  days  and  nights,  speech- 
less and  still ;  we  dared  not  attempt  to  re- 
move her,  there  was  an  alarming  expression 
in  her  eyes  if  we  did,  that  made  the  medical 
men  uncertain  how  to  act.  She  had  tasted 
no  food  since  the  child  died;  she  was  hope- 
ful to  the  last :  it  was  impossible,  she  said, 
that  her  child  could  die ;  her  Cutties  could 
not  comprehend  the  immensity  of  the  an- 
guish in  store  for  her.  So  there  she  sat  like 
stone-*cold,  and  silent,  and  wan,  as  the  effigy 
she  watched.  Who  dared  to  awaken  the 
mother  1 

Mr.  Dacre  undertook  the  awful  task,  but 
it  was  almost  too  much  for  his  tender,  em- 
pathizing heart;  nerved  by  strength  m>m 
ahbve,  he  came  to  us — ^for  I  never  left  my 
sister— and  we  three  were  alone  with  the 
dead. 

It  harrows  my  soul  to  dwell  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  it  seemed  cruel  to  awaken  the  be- 
numbed mother  to  reality  and  life  again,  but 
it  was  done ;  and  then  worda  were  spoken 
far  too  solemn  and  sacred  to  repeat  here,  and 
hearts  were  opened  that  otherwise  might 
have  remained  sealed  till  the  iudgment  day. 
Gabrielle^  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  knew 


herself  as  riie  was ;  and,  prostrate  beside 
her  dead  child,  cried,  "  I  have  deserved  thy 
chastening  rod,  for  thou  art  the  Lord,  and  I 
thy  creature;  deal  with  me  as  thou  seest 
best.*'  Pride  abashed,  hope  crushed,  hesrt 
contrite  and  broken,  never,  never  had  Gabri- 
elle been  so  dear  to  me ;  and  during  many 
weeks  that  I  watched  beside  her  couch,  as 
she  fluctuated  between  life  and  death,  I  knew 
that  she  was  an  altered  being,  and  that  this 
bitter  affliction  had  not  been  sent  in  vain. 
She  came  gently  home  to  God,  and  humbly 
knelt  a  suppliant  at  the  mercy-throne,  forever 
crying, 

••Thou  ait  wisest!  Thou  art  best!  Thou 
alone  knowest  what  is  good  for  us!  Thy 
will  be  done !" 

The  blow  had  fitUen  heavily  on  Lord  Tre- 
herne, but  for  two  vears  my  sister  lived  to 
bless  and  comfort  him ;  then  it  became  evi- 
dent to  all  that  the  mother  waa  about  to 
rejoin  her  child  in  the  mansions  of  the  blessed. 
She  expresaed  a  wish  that  Mr.  Dacre  should 
read  the  fianeral  service  over  her,  and  he 
administered  the  last  blessed  consolations  to 
her  departing  spirit ;  no  remnants  of  mortal 
weakness  lurked  in  his  heart  as  he  stood 
beside  the  dying,  for  he  knew  that  in  this 
world  they  were  as  pilgrims  and  strangers, 
but  in  that  to  which  Gabrielle  was  hastening 
they  would  be  reunited  in  glor^ — no  more 
partings,  no  more  tears.  She  died  calmly, 
with  her  hands  clasped  in  liord  Treherne's 
and  mine ;  while  Mr.  Dacre  knelt  absorbed 
in  praver  she  passed  away,  and  we  looked 
on  each  other  in  speechless  sorrow,  and  them 
on  what  had  been  my  yoong  and  beautifiii 
sister. 

Of  my  own  deep  grief  and  lacreated  heart 
J  will  not  speak ;  Lord  Treherne  required 
all  my  care  and  attention,  nor  would  he  hear 
of  my  quitting  him— indeed  he  could  scarce- 
ly bear  me  to  be  out  of  his  sight ;  the  heavy 
infirmities  of  advanced  years  had  auddenly 
incr^ued  since  bis  double  bereavement,  and 
I  felt  very  grateful  that  to  my  bumble  effinrts 
he  owed  any  glimpse  of  sunshine. 

He  was  a  severe  bodily  suflerer  for  many 
years,  but  affliction  was  not  sent  in  vain,  for 
Lord  Treherne  became  perfectly  prepared  for 
the  awfiil  change  awaiting  him,  trusting  in 
His  merits  alone.  Those  were  blessed  hours 
when  Mr.  Dacre  spoke  to  him  of  the  dear 
departed,  who  had  only  journeyed  on  before 
—of  God's  ways  in  bringing  us  to  Himself, 
chastening  pride  and  self-reliance,  and  tol- 
erating no  idol  worship.  Lord  Treherne, 
with  lavbh  ^nerosity,  made  an  ample  pro- 
vision for  his '« wise  little  Ruth,"  aa  he  ever 
smilingly  called  roe  to  the  last.  He  died 
peaceraliy,8iid  the  Abbey  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  a  disunt  branch  of  the  Treherne 
family. 
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Wood  End  Cottage  was  vtcaott  aad  I  poiv 
ehaaed  it;  aad  assisted  by  Mr.  Dacre  in  the 
kbor  of  lofe  fyt  oar  blessed  Master,  life  has 
not  passed  idly,  and;  I  bambly  trust,  not 
entirely  withont  beinff  of  use  in  my  genera- 
tion. Previous  to  his  decease,  Lord  Trebeme 
caused  e  splendid  monument  to  be  erected  in 
Wood  End  chorch,  to  the  memory  of  Gabri- 
eJle,  and  Ella,  his  adopted  daughter:  the 
spotless  marUe  is  exquisitely  wrought,  the 
mother  and  child  reposing  side-bv«side,  as  if 
asleep,  with  their  hands  meeklr  folded  on 
their  breasts,  and  their  eyes  closed,  as  if 
weary — weary. 

The  last  fiuling  hoes  of  sunset,  which  so 
often  rested  oo  Gabrielle's  form  as  she  knelt 
in  her  widowhood  beneath  the  monumental 
glories  of  the  Trehernesb  now  illumines  the 
sculptured  slone,  which  mysteriously  hints 
of  hidden  things-H^orruption  and  the  worm. 

I  love  to  kneel  in  the  house  of  prayer 
where  Gadridle  knelt:  dhn  voices  haunt  me 
from  the  past :  my  place  is  prepared  among 
the  green  grass  mouiids,  for  no  tablet  or  record 
Bball  mark  the  spot  where  **  Roth  the  crip* 
pie"  reposes,  sweetly  alorobering  with  the 
sod  on  her  bosom,  **  dust  to  dust" 


THE  GAMBLERS  OF  THE  RHINE. 

Ill  literature,  in  science,  in  art,  we  find 
Crermany  quite  on  a  level  with  the  present 
age.  She  has  produced  men  and  books  equal 
to  the  men  and  boohs  of  England  or  France, 
as  the  names  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  Humboldt, 
Liebig,  and  a  score  of  others  bear  testimony. 
But  while  in  poetry,  philosophy,  and  science, 
ihe  is  on  a  par  with  the  best  portions  of  modern 
Europe;  in  politics — ^in  the  practical  science 
of  government— she  is  an  indefinite  number 
of  centuries  behind  hand.  Govermnentally, 
she  is  now  where  the  English  were  during 
the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  with  seven  or  more 
kingdoms  in  a  space  that  might  be  well  gov- 
erned by  one  sceptre.  Where  she  might  get 
along  very  well  with  two,  she  has  a  dozen 
petty  kings,  and  petty  courts,  and  petty 
national  debts,  and  petty  pension-lists,  and 
paltry  debased  and  confusing  coinages,  and 
petty  cabals,  quarrels,  and  intermixtures  of 
contending  interests. 

Out  of  this  division  of  territory  arises,  of 
course,  a  number  of  small  poor  princes ;  and 
as  poor  princes  do  not  like  to  work  hard  when 
their  pockets  are  low,  we  find  them  busy 
with  the  schemes,  shifts,  and  contrivances, 
common  from  time  immemorial  with  penniless 
people  who  have  large  appetites  for  pleasure, 
small  stomachs  for  honest  work — ^real,  living, 
reigning  dukes  thoogh  they  be,  they  have  ad- 
ded to  tne  royal  ** business"  to  which  they 
were  bom,  little  private  speculations  for  the 


encouragement  d^rtmgB  9t  noirand  rmiieite. 
These  small  princes  bave^  in  fact,  turned 
gambling-house  keepers— hell-keepers,  in  the 
vulgar  krat  expressive  slang  of  a  London  po- 
lice court — proprietors  of  estabtishments 
where  the  vicious  and  the  unwary,  the  gree^ 
dy  hawk  and  the  silly  pigeon,  congregate,  the 
one  to  plunder  and  the  other  to  be  plucked. 
That  which  has  been  expelled  from  huge 
London,  as  too  great  an  addition  to  its  vice,  or 
if  not  quite  expelled  is  carried  on  with  iron*^ 
barred  doors,  uneqnal  at  times  to  protect  its 
followers  from  the  police  and  the  infamy  ef 
exposure— that  which  has  been  outlawed 
from  the  Palais  Royal  and  Paris,  as  too  bad 
even  for  the  lax  morality  of  a  most  free-living 
city — that  huge  vice  which  caters  to  the  low 
senses  of  cunning  and  greediness,  and  tempts 
men  to  lose  fortune,  position,  character,  even 
hope,  in  the  frantic  excitements  of,  perhaps, 
one  desperate  night — such  a  vice  is  boused 
in  find  buildings  raised  near  mineral  springs^ 
surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens,  enlivened  by 
music,  and  sanctioned  by  the  open  patronage 
of  petty  German  princes  holding  sway  in  the 
valley  watered  bv  the  Rhine.  In  fact,  un- 
scrupulous specuiators  are  found  to  carry  on 
German  gambling-tables  at  German  spas,  pay« 
ing  the  sovereiffu  of  the  country  certain  thou- 
sands of  pounds  a  year  for  the  privilege  of 
fleecing  the  public. 

The  weakened  in  body  are  naturally  weak- 
ened in  mental  power.  The  weak  in  body 
aro  promised  health  by  ^  takhig  the  waters*' 
at  a  German  bath.  The  early  hours,  the  plea- 
sant walks,  the  good  music,  the  promised 
economy,  are  inducements.  The  weakened 
mind  wants  more  occupation  than  it  finds, 
for  these  places  are  very  monotonous,  and  the 
gambling-table  is  placed  by  the  sovereign  of 
the  country  in  a  noUe  room— the  Kursaal,  to 
afford  excitement  to  the  visitor,  and  profits 
— the  profits  of  infomy— to  himself. 

There  are  grades  in  these  great  gamhig- 
hoosas  for  Europe.  Taking  them  in  the  or* 
der  in  which  they  are  reached  from  Cologne, 
it  may  be  said  that  Wiesbaden  is  the  finest 
town,  having  very  pleasnnt  environ?,  and  the 
least  play.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Nassau, 
therefore,  has  probably  the  smallest  share  of 
the  gaming-table  booty, 

Hamburg,  which  comes  next  in  order,  is 
for  more  out  of  reach,  is  smaller,  dullei^(it 
is  indeed  very  drear^-Hind  has  to  keen  its 
gaming-tables  going  all  the  year  round,  to 
make  up  the  money  paid  by  the  lessees  of  the 
gambling-house  to  the  duke.  The  range  of 
the  Taunus  is  at  the  back  of  «nbe  town**  (a 
vilbge  about  as  largo,  imposing,  and  lively 
as  Hounslow),  and  afibrds  its  chief  attraction. 
The  rides  are  agreeable,  if  the  visitor  has  a 
good  horee — and  is  fond  of  trotting  up  rteep 
hills^  and  then  ambling  down  again.    In 
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bomty  of  position,  and  othor  transactioiM.  it 
18  very  far  below  both  Weisbaden  and 
Baden. 

fiaden-Baden  is  the  third,  and  certainly 
roost  beautiful  of  these  German  gambling* 
towns.  It  nestles,  as  it  were,  in  a  shelter* 
ed  valley,  opening  among  the  hills  of  the 
Black  Forest.  In  summer  its  aspect  is  very 
picturesque  and  pleasant;  but  it  looks  as  if 
in  winter  it  roust  be  very  darop  and  liable  to 
the  atmosphere  which  provokes  the  growth 
dCgailre^  At  Baden  there  is  said  to  Im  more 
play  than  at  the  other  two  places  but  togeth* 
^r.  From  May  till  the  end  of  September, 
rtndetle  and  roufre  et  notr — the  routter  of 
the  man  who  deals  the  cards,  and  the  rattle 
of  the  marble— are  never  stilL  The  profits 
of  the  table  at  this  place  are  very  large. 
The  man  who  had  them  some  years  ago  re- 
tired with  an  immense  fortune ;  and  one  of  his 
puccessors  came  from  the  Palais  Royal  when 
public  gaming  was  forbidden  in  Paris,  and 
was  little  less  successful  than  his  predecessor. 
The  permanent  resident  at  Baden  eould  alone 
form  an  idea  of  the  sums  netted,  and  only 
such  of  those  as  were  living  near  the  bankers. 
They  could  scarcely  avoid  seeing  the  bags  of 
silver,  five  franc  pieces  chiefly,  that  passed 
between  the  gaming*tablee  andrthe  bank. 
A  profit  of  one  thousand  pounds  a  fortnight 
was  thought  a  sign  of  a  bad  season;  and  so  it 
must  have  been,  when  it  is  calculated  that 
the  gambling-table  keeper  paid  the  duke  a 
clear  four  thousand  pounds  a  year  as  the 
regal  share  of  the  plunder,  and  agreed  to 
spend  two  thousand  a  year  in  decorating  the 
town  of  Baden.  The  play  goes  on  in  a  noble 
ball  called  the  Conversations  House,  decorat^ 
ed  with  frescoes  and  fitted  up  most  handsome- 
ly. This  building  stands  in  a  fine  ornament- 
al garden,  with  greens,  lawns  and  fine  ave- 
nues of  tall  trees;  and  all  this  has  been  paid 
for  by  the  profits  of  rwUette  and  rvuge  et 
noir.  Seeing  this,  it  may  cause  surprise  that 
the  people  play  at  all ;  yet  the  fascination  is 
80  great  that,  once  within  its  influence,  good 
resolutions  and  common  sense  seem  alike  un- 
equal to  resistance.  All  seems  fiiir  enough, 
and  appears  to  win,  and  then  self-love  sug- 
gests, "  Ob,  my  luck  will  surely  carry  me 
through!''  The  game  is  so  arranged  that 
Bome  win  and  Si»me  lose  every  same,  the  ta- 
ble having,  it  is  said,  only  a  email  per  cent^ 
age  of  chance  in  its  fiivor.  These  chances 
are  avowedly  greater  at  rmUelie  than  at 
rouge  el  noir,  but  at  both  it  is  practically 
flhown  that  the  player,  in  the  long  run,  al- 
ways losea  It  is  whispered  that  CDntrary  to 
the  schoolboy  maxim,  cneating  doe$  thrive  at 
German  baths;  and  tliose  who  have  watched 
the  matter  closely,  say  a  Dutch  banker  won 
every  season  by  following  a  certain  plan,  j 
He  waited  till  he  saw  a  heavy  stake  upon  j 


the  table,  and  then  backed  the  other  aide. 
He  always  won. 

Go  into  one  of  the  rooms  at  any  of  these 
places,  and  whom  do  you  see  ?  The  of^scou  r- 
ings  of  European  cities — professional  gamb- 
lers, ex-officers  of  all  sorts  of  armies;  por- 
tionless younger  brothers;  pensioners;  old 
men  and  women  who  liave  outlived  all  other 
excitements;  a  multitude  of  silly  gullf,  at- 
tracted by  the  waters,  or  the  music,  or  the 
fascination  of  play;  and  a  sprinkling  of  pass- 
ing touristis  who  come — *' just  to  look  in  on 
their  way,**  generally  to  be  dieappointed — 
oflen  to  be  fleeced.  Young  and  handsome 
women  are  not  very  oflen  seen  playing. 
Gaminff  is  a  vice  reserved  for  middle  age. 
While  near ts  are  to  be  won,  dollars  are  not 
worth  playing  for.  Cards,  and  rouge,  and 
dyspepsy  seem  to  be  nearly  allied,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  specimens  of  humanity  seen  at 
the  baths  of  Wiesbaden,  Hamburff,  and  Baden. 
The  players — and  player  and  loser  are  al- 
most synonymous  terms— are  genera] I V  thin 
and  anxious;  the  bankers,  fat  and  stolid.  As 
the  brass  whirls  round,  the  table-keeper  has 
the  look  of  a  quiet  bloated  spider,  seemingly 
passionless^  but  with  an  eye  tliat  glances 
over  every  chance  on  the  board.  At  his  side 
see  an  elderly  man,  pale  and  thin,  the  muscles 
of  whose  lower  jaw  are  twiching  spasmod- 
ically, yet  with  jaded,  forced  resignation,  he 
loees  bis  five  last  pounds.  Next  him  is  a  wo- 
man highly  dressed,  with  false  hair  and  teeth, 
and  a  great  deal  of  paint.  She  has  a  card 
in  her  liand,  on  which  she  pricks  the  num- 
bers played,  and  thus  flatters  herself  she 
learns  the  chances  to  take.  Next  to  her  see 
one  of  the  most  painful  sights  these  places 
display.  A  father,  mother,  and  young  girl 
are  trying  their  fortune;  the  parents  giving 
money  to  the  child  that  they  **  may  have  her 
good  luck,'*  reckle^  of  the  fatal  taste  they 
are  Implanting  in  her  mind.  Next  is  a  Jew, 
looking  all  sorts  of  agonies,  and  one  may  fan- 
cy he  knows  he  is  losing  in  an  hour,  >ihat  it 
has  cost  him  years  of  cunning  and  self-denial 
to  anuiss.  And  so  on,  round  the  table,  we 
find  ill-dressed  and  well  dressed  Germans, 
French,  Eussians,  EngUbb,  Yankees,  Irish, 
mixed  up  together,  in  one  eager  crowd ; 
thirsting  to  gain  gold  without  giving  value 
in  return;  iisking  what  they  have  in  an  in- 
sane contest  which  they  know  has  destroyed 
thonsands  before  them ;  losing  their  money, 
and  winning  disgust,  despondency,  and  oflen 
despair  and  premature  death.  Never  a  year 
is  said  to  go  by  without  its  complement  of 
ruined  fools  and  h^istv  suicides.  I'he  neigh- 
boring woods  afibrd  a  convenient  shelter; 
and  a  trigger,  or  a  handkerchief  and  a  bough, 
complete  Uie  tragedy. — Housekoid  Words. 
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VAN  conmr's  new  mokthlt  maoazinb. 


THE   HAPPIEST    LAND. 

BT  PROF.   LONGFELLOW. 

Tbere  sat  one  day  in  qaiet, 
By  an  alehouse  on  the  Rhine, 

Four  hale  and  hearty  fellows. 
And  drank  the  precious  wine. 

The  landlord's  daughter  filled  their  cops, 

Around  the  rustic  board; 
Then  sat  they  all  so  calm  and  still, 

And  spake  not  one  rude  word. 

But,  when  the  oiaid  departed, 

A  Swabian  raised  his  hand, 
And  cried,  all  hot  and  flushed  with  wine, 

*^  Long  live  the  Swabian  land ! 

The  greatest  kingdom  upon  earth 

Cannot  with  that  compare; 
With  all  the  stoat  and  hardy  men 

And  the  nut>brown  maidens  there." 

*•  Ha !"  cried  a  Saxon,  laughing — 
And  dashed  his  beard  with  wine; 

^  I  had  rather  live  in  Laplmd, 
Than  that  Swabian  land  of  thine! 

The  goodliest  land  on  all  this  earth, 

It  IS  the  Saxon  knd ! 
There  have  1  as  many  maidens 

As  fingers  on  this  hand ! 

^'^Hold  your  tongues !  both  Swabian  and 
Saxon !" 

A  bold  Bohemian  cries: 
'^If  thf're's  a  heaven  upon  this  earth, 

In  Bohemia  it  lies. 

There  the  tailor  blows  the  flute, 
And  the  cobbler  blows  the  bom, 

And  the  miner  blows  the  bugle. 
Over  mountain  gorge  and  bourne." 


And  then  the  landlord's  daughter 
Up  to  heaven  raised  her  band, 

And  said,  **  Ye  may  no  more  contend- 
There  lies  the  happiest  land ! " 


THE     TEMPTATION. 

William  Cartkr  arose  from  a  fitful  and 
uneasy  rI umber.  The  night  had  been  cold 
and  windy,  such  a  night  as  December  usually 
bringB  among  the  hills  of  New  Hampshire.— 
William's  bed  was  hard,  and  the  cold  wind 
found  its  way  through  many  a  crack  and  crev- 
ice in  his  ruinous  cottage,  but  he  might  have 
slept  if  his  mind  had  been  at  ease.  His  wife 
was  a  delicate  woman ;  toil  and  exposure  had 
brought  on  a  lingering  illness,  and  she  lay  all 
night  moaning  with  pain,  and  shivering  with 
the  cold. 

William  arose,  I  said,  and  having  kindled 


a  fire,  went  forth  into  the  open  air.  The 
clouds  were  black  and  heavy,  and  the  wind 
swept  in  gusts  through  the  naked  trees. — 
Away  in  the  distance  the  tope  of  the  moun- 
tains were  already  white  with  snow.  He 
had  engaged  a  day*s  work  on  a  neighborin|r 
farm,  but  it  was  useless  to  go — the  farmer 
would  not  work  that  dav ;  so  he  turned  with 
a  heavy  step  and  entered  his  cheerless  dwell- 
ing. The  children  were  soon  stiring,  and  the 
pale,  suflfering  mother,  rose  from  her  couch 
to  prepare  the  morning  meal.  A  few  pota- 
toes were  boiled  for  the  &ther  and  children, 
and  a  cup  of  gruel  prepared  fbr  herself. 

William  Carter  and  his  wife  had  seen  bet^ 
ter  days;  but  sickness  and  misiwtune,  the 
fraud  of  some,  and  the  cruelty  of  others,  h^d 
driven  them  forth  firom  their  pleasant  home, 
which  he  had  spent  the  strength  of  his  early 
manhood  to  purchase,  and  forced  them  to 
take  shelter  in  their  present  miserable  abode. 
They  were  christians,  and  had  hiiherto  borne 
up  under  the  crushing  weight  of  their  afflie- 
tions  with  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit  Looking 
forward  to  that  bright  hereafter,  they  haid 
sufiered  patiently,  knowing  that  these  afiiie- 
tions  are  but  for  a  moment,  and  the  glory 
that  shall  be  revealed  eternal. 

It  had  lo^  been  William  Carter's  practice 
to  assemble  his  iamily  in  the  morning  to  hear 
the  blessed  truths  of  inspiration,  and  to  bow 
before  the  mercy  seat  of  Heaven.  Thai 
morning  the  children  seated  themselves  as 
usual,  and  Mrs.  Carter  brought  forth  the  bi- 
ble and  laid  it  before  her  husband.  Movinff 
it  away,  he  said,  **l  connot  read  or  pray.  T 
have  no  fdith,  and  what  is  not  faith  is  sin  ;*' 
and,  rising,  he  seated  himself  at  the  table. » 
The  children  looked  up  with  astonishment 

«'What  is  matter,  &ther?"  said  little 
Alice,  pressing  closely  to  his  chair.  **  Why 
don't  you  ask  Giod  for  our  daily  bread  V 

A  tear  stole  silently  down  the  mother's 
cheek,  as  she  took  her  place  with  her  family 
around  the  scanty  board. 

^  Whj^  can't  we  have  some  bread  and  but- 
ter?" said  little  James,  a  child  six  years  old, 
pushing  away  the  potatoe  which  was  ofiered 
him.  ^  We  used  to  have  bread  and  pies,  and 
I  don't  want  potatoes  all  the  time." 

An  expression  of  agony  passed  over  the 
father's  race.  A  torrent  of  bitter  feelings 
was  rushing  through  his  heart— ^mormurings 
against  Providence— repinings  at  his  lot-^un- 
belief  in  God. 

^'  Whv  should  my  children  want  for  bread, 
while  others  have  enough  and  to  spare?"  he 
exclaimed.  **  Have  I  not  labored  honestly  1 
but  where  is  the  blessing  which  God  has  prom- 
ised to  those  who  trust  in  him  ?  The  man  who^ 
by  extortion  and  violence,  has  taken  away 
our  ri^ht,  lives  in  plenty  and  ease,  while  I 
and  mine  must  pine  with  hunger  and  eold«^ 
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**  Do  not  arraign  the  Justice  and  wisdom 
of  God,"  said  Mrs.  Carter,  wiping  away  her 
tears  and  looking  tenderly  on  her  husband.-^ 
••  Our  Heavenly  Father  will  not  suffer  us  to  be 
tempted  or  afflicted  beyond  what  \\e  are  able 
to  bear." 

*^  Bear !  I  would  bear  everything  but  this. 
I  can  bear  toil,  humiliation  and  ^ant  myself; 
but  I  cannot  see  my  children  pine  for  bread, 
and  you  shivering  in  this  miserable  hovel ! — 
Your  Bu^rings  will  make  me  mad.'^ 

The  wife  arose  from  her  place,  and  ap- 
proaching her  husband,  she  threw  her  arms 
around  his  neck,  and  pressed  her  lips  to  his 
burning  brow. 

"  William,"  she  said,  "turn  not  away  from 
the  promises  of  God — ^Feal  not  up  the  only 
ibantain  of  consolation  which  remains  to  us. — 
While  we  have  a  home  and  a  meal  as  good  as 
this,  let  us  not  be  unthankful.  Our  Master 
had  not  where  to  lay  his  head.*' 

••It  is  the  memory  of  my  wrongs — of  your 
wrongs,  rather— for  myself  I  do  not  care — 
which  is  cankering  my  heart  and  maddening 
my  brain.  If  there  is  a  God,  why  does  he 
suffer  the  rich  to  oppress  the  poor,  and  the 
strong  to  crush  the  weaki  I  sometimes  feel 
like  taking  justice  into  my  own  hands,  and 
with  my  own  arm  avenging  my  cause.** 

*•  Let  me  not  see  you  thus,  my  husband.-— 
Throw  not  away  faith,  with  its  memory  of 
past  blessings,  and  its  hopes  of  the  future.— 
We  have  received  good  at  the  hand  of  the 
Lord ;  many  times  has  he  made  our  cup  to 
overflow;  and  shall  we  murmur  and  blindly 
accuse  his  justice,  if  he  mSer  the  tempest  to 
beat  upon  our  headi  Oh!  beware  that  evil 
thoughts  spring  not  up  in  your  heart  Sin 
will  bring  sorrows  less  bearable  than  those 
of  poverty.  Think  not  so  bitterly  of  our 
wrongs.  Vengeance  is  the  Lord's  and  he  will 
repay.  Let  us,  like  our  Divine  Teacher,  who 
Fufiered  wrongs  in6nitely  greater  than  ours, 
forgive  and  pity  our  enemies.** 

•*  I  have  tried  hard  to  learn  that  lesson  be- 
fore, and  I  thought,  when  no  trials  were  upon 
me,  that  I  had  succeeded.  I  know  it  must 
be  wrong — this  angry  and  revengeful  spirit — 
and  I  have  tried  at  times  to  stifle  it  m  my 
heart;  but  it  will  not  die.  It  lingers  there, 
poisoning  and  polluting  all  within  me.  I  have 
tried  to  pray,  but  it  has  risen  up  like  a  black 
cloud,  hiding  the  face  of  my  heavenly  Father, 
and  I  have  felt  as  if  deserted  by  God  and  man.** 

••  God  sometimes  hides  his  face  and  suffers  us 
to  walk  in  our  own  strength,  that  we  may  know 
how  weak  we  are,  and  feel  the  corruptions  of 
our  hearts.  But  he  is  touched  with  a  feeling 
of  our  infirmities ;  therefore,  let  us  seek  earn- 
estly for  his  presence,  and  for  grace  to  help 
UB  in  this  time  of  need.** 

William  burst  into  tears.  His  poverty  and 
his  wrongs  were  all  forgotten,  in  the  memory 
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of  bis  sinful  anger  and  murmuring.  The 
spirit  of  other  days  was  returning— the  di- 
vine was  triumphing  over  the  human;  and 
they  bowed  down  before  God,  with  the  lov* 
ing  confidence  of  little  children,  casting  all 
their  cares  on  his  mighty  arm,  and  commit* 
ting  the  future  to  his  wise  direction.  That 
humble  cottage  was  a  holy  place,  sanctified  by 
the  presence  of  the  King  of  kings;  and  they 
rose  up  with  peace  and  resignation  in  their 
hearts. 

A  storm  was  evidently  coming  on.  Al« 
ready  the  snow  began  to  ftll,  but  thero  was 
not  wood  enough  at  the  door  to  last  two  days, 
and  William  must  go  to  his  neighbor  and  get 
permission  to  cut  a  few  trees,  or  at  least  to 
pick  up  the  limbs  that  were  lying  about.  He 
buttoned  up  his  coat  and  went  out  He  could 
not  forget  the  home  of  other  days,  and  the 
shed  full  of  wood,  all  dry  and  ready  for  the 
fire,  which  he  had  been  forced  to  leave,  but 
he  brushed  away  a  tear  that  dimmed  his  sight, 
and  pressed  on  through  the  storm,  which  ev- 
ery minute  increased  in  violence.  Already  a 
thm,  white  drapery — purer  and  whiter  than 
a  maiden*s  bridal  robes— lay  over  the  rough 
and  frozen  bosom  of  the  earth,  twisted  into 
graceful  knots  and  wreaths.  He  stepped  on 
something  which  moved  beneath  his  foot,  and 
looking  down  he  saw  a  large  pocket-book  half 
covered  with  the  snow.  A  sudden  flash  of 
joy  darted  through  his  heart  Seizing  it,  he 
turned  his  face  from  the  wind  to  examine  the 
contenta  There  was  a  roll  of  bank  bills,  and 
he  carefiilly  enrolled  and  counted  the  tens- 
twenties— fifties — in  all,  five  hundred  dollars. 
His  first  impulse  was  to  secure  the  money 
and  throw  the  pocket  buok  away.  He  saw 
nothing  clearly  out  the  money  before  Iiim ;  be 
thought  of  nothing  but  the  blessings  which 
it  would  brinsr  to  his  poor  family.  Was  it 
not  his  own!  He  had  found  it;  had  not 
Heaven  sent  it  in  mercy  as  a  relief  to  his 
wants — an  answer  to  his  prayers  1  How  much 
good  this  money  would  do!  Bread  and  shel- 
ter for  his  wife,  and  his  little  one?,  whose 
cheeks  were  growing  pale  with  want — whose 
merry  smiles  were  changed  to  anxious  looks  of 
care.  Thus  he  reasoned,  but  conscience  whis- 
pered, Beware !  suflTer  not  the  love  of  gold  to 
make  a  plague  spot  on  thy  heart !  This  mon- 
ey is  not  thine,  and  God  may  have  permitted 
it  thus  to  come  into  thy  possession  as  a  trial  of 
thy  faith. 

But  perhaps,  he  thought,  I  cannot  find  the 
owner,  then  it  will  be  mine — honestly  mine; 
and  with  the  hope  that  it  might  contain  no  ev- 
idence of  the  ownership  he  commenced  ex- 
amining the  pocket-book  again.  Mortal,  con- 
demn him  not  too  heartily  for  this  wish — sit 
not  in  hasty  judgment  on  the  heart  of  thy 
erring  brother.  Thus  tempted,  perhaps  thy 
own  had  been  no  better.    But  the  examina- 
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tioD  left  no  room  for  doubt  There  was  the  I 
owner*8  narae,  fully  inscribed — the  name  of  a 
rich  merchant,  wila  whom  in  days  past  Wil- 
liam had  been  acquainted.  What  a  death 
blow  was  this  to  his  wild  hopes?  The  vision 
of  comforts,  which  had  blessed  him  for  a  mo- 
ment, as  if  in  mockery,  was  snatched  awav, 
and  he  saw  again  the  miserable  hut,  tbe  pale 
wife  and  hungry  children.  Dashing  the 
pocket  book  to  the  ground,  he  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment gazing  on  it 

**  Tempter!  deceiver!"  he  exclaimed,  "why 
am  I  thus  mocked  and  tantalized?^  And 
then,  as  if  a  sudden  thought  had  struck  him, 
he  picked  it  up  and  stepped  into  a  thicket, 
which  afforded  a  partial  shelter  from  the  storm, 
and  seated  himself  on  a  fallen  tree.  Tbe  el- 
ements were  in  commotion,  but  there  was  a 
fiercer  conflict  in  his  bosom. 

"This  man  is  rich,**  the  tempter  whispered ; 
"he  will  never  miss  this  sum,  nor  know  the 
want  of  it;  and  oh !  the  good  it  would  do  thy 
shivering  wife  and  babes !  Is  it  not  a  God-send, 
and  wilt  thou  put  away  the  proffered  cup  of 
blessings?** 

"  It  is  not  thine  !**  said  conscience.  "  Stain 
not  thy  hand  with  dishonest  gains.  Bring 
not  upon  thy  soul  the  curse  or  an  oflTended 
God.  Better  that  thy  children  perish  before 
tby  eyes,  than  that  their  father  be  a  robber.** 

He  sat  there  for  more  than  an  hour,  the 
rushing  wind  and  the  falling  snow  all  unheed- 
ed ;  but  when  he  rose  up,  the  conflict  was 
passed,  and  the  expression  of  his  face,  though 
sad,  was  peaceful  and  resigned. 

Remembering  the  purpose  for  which  he 
started,  he  turned  his  hce  to  his  neighbo^ 
house,  where  he  obtained  a  small  load  of  wood 
ftnd  a  team  to  haul  it  home. 

That  night,  after  the  children  were  in  bed, 
William  produced  the  pocket-book,  unrolled 
tiie  bank  bills  before  his  astonished  wife,  and 
told  her  how  he  found  it,  half  hid  beneath  the 
snow. 

"  What  shall  you  do  with  it?**  she  said. 

"  What  shall  1  do  with  it?**  was  the  reply. 

"  Return  it  to  the  owner.  We  can  bear  toil 
and  poverty,  but  not  the  reproaches  of  a 
guilty  conscience.*' 

"  I  knew  it  would  be  thus.  When  that  dark 
temptation  was  on  mc,  and  the  evil  in  my 
heart  seemed  ready  to  triumph,  I  knew  that 
you  would  not  fail  to  see  clearly,  and  approve 
the  right"  Rising  and  going  to  the  wmdow, 
he  continued,  "  the  storm  is  over  and  to-mor- 
row I  must  go  on  foot,  and  carry  this  money 
to  Mr.  Carlton.  It  is  but  fifteen  miles;  I 
will  start  early,  and  perhaps  he  will  give  me 
enough  to  pay  my  passage  back  in  the  stage." 

The  next  morning  the  Carters  were  stir- 
ring early,  and  long  before  sunrise  William 
was  on  his  way.  It  Has  hard  walking  through 
the  new-fallen  snow,  and  the  wind  was  cold 


and  piercing;  but  he  pressed  resolutely  on, 
and  before  noon  reached  the  house  of  Mr. 
Carlton.  He  ascended  the  marble  steps  and 
rang  the  bell.  A  servant  appeared,  and  in 
answer  to  his  inquiry,  if  Mr.  Carlton  was  at 
home,  informed  him  that  the  gentleman  was 
out,  and  that  he  would  not  be  back  till  din- 
ner, which  would  be  at  Jlwo. 

William  cast  a  glance  at  his  threadbare 
and  rustv  garmenta  He  did  not  wish  to  en- 
ter the  house,  where  the  splendor  and  lux- 
ury would  form  a  striking  contrast  to  his  com- 
fortless home,  but  he  was  cold  and  weary,  and 
would  be  glad  of  a  seat  anywhere  near  a  fire ; 
so  he  said  to  the  servant,  '*  I  have  important 
business  with  Mr.  Carlton,  and  if  you  pleaoBy 
I  will  come  in  and  wait  till  he  returns.** 

The  man  eyed  him  firom  head  to  foot,  and 
with  a  slight  sneer  on  his  face,  which 
William  did  not  fail  to  mark,  conducted  hin 
into  the  kitchen.  Preparations  for  dinner  bad 
commenced.  There  was  baking,  boiling,  and 
roasting — such  a  dinner  as  would  have  tempts 
ed  the  appetite  of  the  epicure.  It  was  tor- 
ture for  a  man  faint  with  hunger  to  sit  there, 
with  the  smell  of  the  different  dishes  falling 
on  the  olfactory,  and  stimulating  the  demands 
of  the  stomach,  almost  beyond  endurance. 

The  two  hours  passed  slowly  away,  but 
Mr.  Carlton  at  length  came  in,  and  his  visitor 
was  summoned  to  the  parlor.  The  poor  man 
cast  a  bewildered  and  timid  look  around  the 
magnificent  apartment  He  scarcely  dared 
to  step  on  the  soft  carpet,  which  gave  no 
sound  beneath  his  feet;  he  shrunk  as  he 
caught  a  full  view  of  himself  in  a  mirror, 
which  extended  almoet  from  the  ceiling  to 
the  floor.  Mr.  Carlton  motioned  him  to  a 
chair,  and  he  seated  himself  on  the  edge  of 
it,  fearful  lest  he  should  soil  the  velvet  cusb- 
ion« 

"  Have  you  business  with  roe,  sir  !**  said 
the  gentleman  in  an  impatient  tone. 

^*Ye8,  sir,**  said  William,  producing  the 
pocket-book  and  banding  it  to  him.  "  I  found 
this  yesterday,  and,  as  it  bears  your  name,  I 
have  brought  it  to  you.** 

"  Ah !  then  you  found  my  pocket-book !  I 
am  glad  to  see  it  again — which  I  never  ex* 
pectod  to  do.**  He  carefully  examined  it — 
"All  right,"  he  said,  "and  I  am  obliged  to 
you  for  returning  it,  for  it  contains  vuuable 
papers,"  and  carelessly  placed  it  in  his  pocket. 

William  had  no  more  to  say.  He  arose 
and  with  no  further  evklence  of  gratitude  or 
obligation,  he  was  suffered  to  depart 

"I  am  sorry  you  did  not  give  the  poor  man 
something,  father,**  said  a  fair  girl  as  she 
seated  herself  on  an  ottoman  at  his  feet 
"Did  you  notice  how  pale  he  looked,  and 
how  he  almost  staggered  as  he  rose  to  go 
away  ?** 

"Did  he?    No,  I  did  not  notice  it    1 
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would  have  given  him  a  fifty  dollar  bill  if  I 
had  thoug-ht  of  it.    But  he  is  gone  now.*' 

**  But,  father,  voa  might  send  it  to  him. 
You  know  bim,  do  you  not?  I  fear  that  he 
is  very  poor." 

**  Yes.  I  had  some  dealings  with  him 
years  aga  When  I  built  the  Charlotte  he 
had  something  to  do  with  supplying  the  tini- 
her,  and  now  I  do  remember  that  I  heard 
that  he  had  lost  his  farm.*' 

**  How  fiir  did  he  come  this  cold  morning 
to  bring  you  that  pocket  book  V 

**  He  lives  in  B  ;  he  must  have  come 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles.  I  ought  indeed  to 
have  paid  him  well  for  it,  and  I  will  not  fail 
to  do  so  yet" 

Here  the  dinner  bell  interrupted  the  con- 
versation, and  the  father  and  daughter  pro- 
ceeded to  the  dining  room. 

Mr.  Carlton  was  not  a  selfish  or  cold-heart- 
ed man,  but  he  was  not  observant  of  the 
wants  or  woes  of  others,  and  his  good  deeds 
must  have  been  few,  but  for  the  gentle 
promptings  of  his  daughter  Mary.    The  good 

S'rl  had  a  quick  eye  as  well  as  a  warm  heart, 
isery  never  passed  her  unnoticed,  and  many 
were  the  blessings  which  fell  on  her  young 
head^-many  were  the  generous  deeds  per- 
formed by  her  &ther,  of  which  he  would 
never  have  thought,  but  for  her  suggestions. 

But  while  the  rich  man  was  enjoying  bis 
plentiful  repast,  William  Carter,  with  a  sink- 
ing heart  and  weary  frame,  turned  his  steps 
towards  home.  He  had  not  tasted  food  since 
early  dawn,  and  now  full  fifleen  miles  lay 
before  him.  He  fbit  disappointed,  indignant, 
grieved  at  the  cold  and  indifferent  manner  in 
which  his  services  had  been  received.  He 
did  not  ask  a  reward  for  restoring  what  was 
not  his  own,  but  he  might  with  justice  have 
demanded  recompense  for  his  time  and  dou- 
ble. But  even  that  was  not  offered  him.  He 
remembered  the  wastefulness  of  wealth,  the 
extravagance  of  luxury,  which  he  had  wit- 
nessed, and  something  whispered,  '*  You  were 
a  fool.  That  man  scarcely  thanks  you  for 
returning  what  he  never  would  have  missed. 
It  would  have  made  you  happy  for  months 
and  years." 

Resolutely  nutting  down  the  evil  thoughts, 
he  raised  a  silent  prayer  for  help  and  resig- 
nation, and  pressed  on  his  way.  He  frcw 
weaker  and  fainter  every  step,  and  little 
more  than  half  the  distance  was  gained, 
when  he  sat  down  by  the  way  utterly  ex- 
hausted. He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands 
and  wept,  and  but  for  the  thought  of  his  wife 
and  children  at  home,  would  have  crept  aside, 
and  laid  down  upon  the  snow  to  die.  For- 
tunately a  man  came  along  with  a  sleigh,  and 
he  rose  and  asked  for  a  ride.  The  stranger 
took  him  and  brought  him  within  a  mile  of 
his  own  door. 


It  was  late  when  he  reached  home,  and  he 
had  scarcely  strength  to  cross  the  threshhold, 
and  throw  himself  upon  his  bed.  His  over- 
taxed physical  system  had  given  way,  and 
before  morning  he  was  raving  in  the  delirium 
of  violent  fever.  Then  did  the  poor  wife  feel 
that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  heavy  upon 
her,  but  her  faith  failed  not.  As  earthly 
hopes  faded  away,  brighter  and  brighter  grew 
the  hope  of  eternity;  as  she  watched  day 
after  day  by  the  sufferer's  couch,  bathing  his 
burning  bruw  and  soothing  his  wild  frenzy 
with  her  loving  voice,  she  was  able  to  say, 
**  Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him." 
Oh,  blessed,  sustaining  power  of  faith  and 
hope !  faith,  not  in  man,  out  God — hope,  not 
of  earth,  but  heaven.  Cling  to  thy  faith, 
poor  woman !  Make  thy  heart  strong  in 
confidence,  for  God  will  not  forsake  thee! 
Even  now  he  is  preparing  the  reward.  He 
will  not  break  tne  brui^  reed,  nor  crush 
the  humble  heart. 

Did  the  rich  man  rest  sweetly,  as  he  lay 
down  6n  his  downy  pillow  1  Were  there  no 
remorseful  thoughts  when  he  remembered 
the  careless  act  of  injustice  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty  ?  Like  Abasuerus,  he  could  not 
sleep,  for  God  troubled  him,  and  hd  resolved 
to  make  ample  recompense  for  the  wrong  he 
had  done.  He  concluded  at  first  to  send  him 
a  letter,  and  a  handsome  present,  but  the 
thought  did  not  satisfy  him ;  and  he  resolved 
to  go  himself,  and  see  what  he  could  do  for 
his  poor  friend,  what  would  most  benefit  him, 
and  quiet  his  own  conscience. 

It  was  the  fifth  day  of  William  Carter'js 
sickness,  an^  the  physician  said  that  night 
would  be  the  crisis;  if  he  lived  through  it  be 
might  recover.  He  had  then  fallen  iato  a 
lethargic  sleep.  His  pale  wife  sat  holding 
his  hand,  and  gazing  anxiously  on  his  sanken 
features  and  half-shut  eyea  The  children, 
with  sad  faces  and  noicefess  step,  crept  round 
the  room.  There  was  a  rap  at  the  door ;  it 
was  opened ;  a  gentleman  entered.  Mrs.  Car- 
ter looked  with  surprise  upon  her  anexpected 
visitor.  /  His  dress  and  bearing,  so  different 
from  those  of  their  humble  neighbors,  at  an- 
other time  might  have  awed  her,  but  that 
was  no  place  to  feel  the  paltry  distinction  of 
human  society.  In  the  presence  of  that 
power  before  which  tho  rich  and  the  poor, 
the  mighty  and  the  weak  alike  bow,  men 
feel  that  they  are  equals — that  they  are 
brothers.  She  arose  and  ofiered  him  a  chair. 
He  did  not  seem  to  notice  her,  bat  advancing 
to  the  bed,  he  gazed  long  and  earnestly  on 
the  ashy  features  of  the  sufferer,  while  the 
tears  chased  one  another  down  bis  cheeks; 
then  turning  away  he  threw  himself  into  a 
chair,  and  wept  with  uncontrolled  emotion. 
This,  as  the  reader  may  have  guessed,  was 
Mr.  Carlton.  He  came  into  the  neighborhood*. 
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and  inquired  for  Willwin  Carter,  and  had 
been  told  of  his  sickness  and  its  probable 
caase.  The  good  woman  where  he  stopped 
had  a  warm  heart  and  a  voluble  tongue,  and 
little  suspecting  who  her  auditor  was,  she 
had  given  full  scope  to  her  eloquence,  in  de- 
nouncing the  man  who  had  sufiered  her  poor 
neighbor  to  walk  fifleen  miles,  and  to  return 
without  even  a  dinner. 

Mrs.  Carter  stood  gazing  in  silent  aston- 
ishment on  her  visitor,  when  he  arose  he 
placed  a  heavy  purse  in  her  hand,  saying-— 
*^  Take  this,  and  let  no  expense  be  spared  for 
your  husband's  recovery.  I  will  call  again  ;'* 
and  before  she  had  time  to  express  her  grati- 
tude or  surprise,  he  was  gone. 

The  next  morning  William  was  better. 
The  crisis  had  passed-— the  fever  was  gone, 
bm  he  lay  weak  and  helpless  as  a  babe,  and 
but  for  the  many  comforts  which  that  purse 
procured,  he  might  have  died. 

He  grew  stronger  day  b^  day,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  week  he  was  sitting,  supported  by 
pillows,  in  a  large  arm-chair.  Mrs.  Carter 
approached  the  window  and  exclaimed  :^ 
**  There  comes  the  stranger  who  gave  me 
the  purse  !*' 

A  minute  more  and  he  entered  the  room. 
Approaching  VVilli|m,  he  grasped  his  hand 
and  said  f^arnestly :— * 

"  Thank  Heaven  that  you  are  alive — that 
vou  will  live!  If  you  had  died  I  never  could 
have  forgiven  myself.  I  have  come  to  make 
you  some  atonement  for  the  injustice  of  which 
1  was  guilty  ;*'  and  he  placed  a  folded  paper 
in  hisHiand.  "  There,"  he  continued, "  when 
vou  are  able,  read  that  Do  not  thank  me. 
it  is  no  more  than  justice.  Thd  pocket  book 
was  of  great  importance  to  me,  and  it  has 
cost  you  dear." 

When  tho  gentleman  was  gone,  William 
•opened  the  paper,  and  found  it  to  be  a  Deed, 
«nade  out  to  himself,  of  his  old  house  and 
Arm.  There  was  joy  among  the  children ; 
and  in  the  hearts  of  the  father  and  mother 
a  deep  and  holy  joy,  mingled  with  thankful- 
Dess  and  trust  m  Uod. 

I  need  not  pursue  my  story  further,  nor 
tell  of  the  happy  reinstating  in  their  former 
home,  nor  how  in  after  days  William  Carter 
often  gathered  his  grand-children  around  hie 
knee,  and  told  them  of  his  bitter  trial  and 
temptations,  and  taught  them  that  they  who 
put  their  trust  in  God  are  never  forsaken. 


"  Why,"  said  a  country  clergyman  to  one 
of  his  flock,  **do  you  always  snore  in  your 
pew  when  I  am  in  the  pulpit,  while  you  are 
all  attention  to  every  stranger  I  invite  T' 

**  Because,  sir,  when  you  preach  I  am  sure 
alVs  right ;  but  can*t  trust  a  stranger  without 
keeping  a  good  look-out" 


[Prom  Parley**  Mai^azine.] 

THE    BLACK    TULIP. 

CHAPTER  L 

I  svpFosK  it  is  not  necessary  to  tell  my 
readers  that  the  two  kingdoms  of  Belgium 
and  Holland  were  forn>erly  united  under  dhe 
^vemment,  and  called  the  Netherlands, 
Three  or  four  hundred  years  ago,  the  people 
of  this  country  were  celebrated  for  their 
industry  and  intelligence*  A  large  part  of 
their  territory  was  originally  covered  by  the 
ocean,  but  they  bad  built  dykes  along  the 
shore,  which  walled  out  the  sea,  and  thus 
the  luids  which  had  been  covered  by  water 
for  ages,  were  turned  into  thriving  forms 
and  beautiful  gardens,  interspersnl  with 
towns,  cities,  and  villages.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  devoted  themselves  tocoouneroe, 
and  others  to  manufactures.  Thus  the  Neth- 
erlands surpassed  every  other  European  coun- 
try in  the  art  of  farming  and  gardening,  in 
weaving  and  dyeing  clotbs,  and  many  other 
ingenious  pursuits.  Some  of  irs  cities  were 
the  chief  emporiums  of  trade  and  commerce 
in  all  northern  Europe. 

In  the  year  1555,  this  country  came  under 
the  government  of  Philip  II.,  king  of  Spain. 
The  people  were  Protestants,  and  Philip, 
being  a  bigoted  Catholic,  sent  powerful 
armies  there,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
the  inhabitants  to  give  up  their  own  religion 
and  adopt  that  of  ILhe  king.  The  people  re- 
sif-ted,  and  for  nearly  half  a  century,  the 
country  was  desolated  with  fire  and  sword. 
The  terrible  Inquisition  was  established  by 
the  king,  and  thousands  of  persons  were 
murdered  in  its  gloomy  vaults  and  prisona. 
A  tribunal,  called  the  Council  of  Bloody 
was  formed,  which  sentenced  to  torture  and 
death  niany  hundreds  of  the  best  people  of 
the  land.  The  Duke  of  Alva,  Philip's  chief 
officer,  boasted  that  during  his  administratioa 
alone,  eighteen  thousand  persons  perished  on 
the  scaffi)ld,  because  they  resisted  the  tyran- 
ny of  the  king  of  Spain.  Many  thousands 
were  forced,  during  this  gloomy  period,  to 
quit  the  country.  Many  of  them  removed 
to  England,  where  they  carried  their  manu- 
facturmg  arts,  and  aided  in  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  the  subsequent  wealth  and  power  of 
the  British  nation;  at  the  same  time  the 
Netherlands  were  impoverished,  as  well  as 
desolated,  by  oppression. 

In  the  year  1597,  a  portion  of  the  coantry 
formed  itself  into  a  republic,  called  the 
Seven  United  Provinces ;  the  rest  of  the 
country  remaining  under  Spain.  The  new 
republic,  having  established  its  independence, 
after  one  of  the  severest  conflicts  known  m 
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history,  speedily  rose  to  a  pitch  of  the  high- 
est prosperity.  Amsterdam,  the  commercial 
capitol,  became  oae  of  the  richest  cities  in 
Europe.  The  commerce  of  Holland  was 
soon  spread  over  the  world,  and  its  navy  was 
the  most  powerful  in  Europe.  About  the 
year  1650,  the  British  navy  triumphed  over 
Holland,  and  in  1672  the  armies  of  the  king 
of  France  overrun  a  portion  of  the  country. 
With  the  madness  of  despair,  the  people  of 
the  northern  provinces  broke  down  their 
dykes,  and  permitted  the  ocean  to  overspread 
their  fiirms,  their  houses,  and  their  villages. 
It  was  impossible  to  conquer  a  people  of  such 
desperate  courage,  and  unbending  resolution ; 
the  king  of  France  was  therefore  obliged  to 
withdraw  his  armies,  and  make  peace  with 
the  Hollanders. 

It  is  in  the  year  1072,  while  the  country 
was  distressed  b^  the  war  with  France,  and 
convulsed  with  mternal  dissensions,  that  our 
history  begins.  At  this  period,  there  were 
ia  this  country,  two  celebruted  brothers, 
Cornelius  and  John  De  Witt,  who  had  held 
high  public  offices.  The  people  were  now 
divided  into  two  parties;  one  in  ftvor  of 
maintaining  the  republic,  the  other  in  favor 
of  a  central  government,  under  the  care  of  a 
Stadtholder,  who  was  to  have  nearly  the 
power  and  privileges  of  a  king.  The  De 
Witts  belonged  to  the  former  party,  but  they 
were  overborne  by  the  populace,  and  Corne- 
lius being  falsely  charged  with  some  crime, 
was  confined  in  the  Buytenhoff,  or  state 
prison,  at  the  Hague,  then  the  cspitol  of 
Holland.  Here  he  was  subjected  to  the 
tortnre,  but  as  he  confessed  nothing,  he  was 
only  sentenced  to  perpetual  banishment.  His 
brother  John  came  to  the  prison  to  assist  him 
in  his  removal.  While  the  mangled  and 
bleeding  victim  was  being  led  from  the  prison 
by  his  brother,  the  magistrates  had  ordered 
the  prison  gates  to  be  thrown  open,  so  that 
the  mob  might  rush  in  and  wreak  their  brutal 
vengeance  upon  the  objects  of  their  hatred. 
Assisted  by  a  beautiful  girl,  name<l  Rosa,  the 
daughter  of  old  Gtypheus  the  jailor,  the  De 
Witts  were  able  to  escape  from  the  prison 
b^  a  back  passage.  They  entered  their  car- 
nage and  were  driven  on,  but  the  gate  of 
the  city  was  shut,  and  being  forced  to  return, 
they  were  overtaken  by  the  taob,  and  both 
were  inhumanly  murdered.  Their  bodies 
were  then  taken  to  the  pgblic  square,  and 
treated  with  every  poe^^ible  mdignity. 

About  this  period,  William,  Prince  of 
Orange,  was  e<(tablished  as  Stadtholder  over 
Holland,  and  the  country,  from  being  a  re- 
public, became  a  kind  of  monarchy.  This 
prince  of  Orange  was  now  twenty-two  yearn 
of  age,  and  from  his  taciturn  habits  he  got 
the  name  of  William  the  Silent.  SSome 
twenty  years  after,  be  became  king  of  Eng- 


land, under  the  title  of  William  TIL  Our 
story,  however,  leads  us  hack  to  the  tragical 
death  of  the  two  De  Witts.  It  appears  that 
a  nephew  of  theirs,  named  Cornelius  Van 
Baerle,  was  living  at  this  time  in  the  town 
of  Dordrecht,  usually  called  Dort  -This 
place  is  on  an  Island  in  the  Meuse,  and  was 
the  birthplace  of  the  De  Witts.  While  the 
whole  countrv  was  agitated  with  political 
dissensions,  Van  Baerle  devoted  himself  to 
study  and  gardening.  He  had  been  educated 
as  a  physician,  and  had  become  an  excellent 
botanist.  A  little  before  this  time  the  famous 
mania  for  tulips  raged  in  Holland :  Van 
Baerle  was  seized  with  tho  excitement,  and 
soon  became  celebrated  for  producing  some 
of  the  choicest  specimens  of  this  beautiful 
flower.  Haarlem,  eleven  miles  west  of 
Amsterdam,  had  long  been  noted  for  its  ex- 
cellence in  horticulture,  and  now  it  was  tho 
chief  seat  of  the  tulip  fever.  Such  was  the 
rage  of  the  time,  that  a  single  bulb,  of  a  rare 
variety,  would  sell  for  five  hundred,  or  even 
a  thousand  doUara  Under  this  mad  excite- 
ment the  Horticultural  Society  of  Haarlem 
announced  large  premiums  for  new  speci- 
mens, and  at  last  offered  a  prize  of  a.  hundred 
thousand  crowns  for  what  had  never  yet 
appeared — ▲  Black  Tulip! 

When  Dr.  Van  Baerle  heard  this  announce* 
roent,  his  soul  was  fired  with  ambition  to 
win  the  glory  of  carrying  off  the  magnificent 
premium.  Being  young,  and  having  an 
abundant  fortune,  he  engaged  in  the  en- 
deavor with  great  zeal,  aqd  the  most  lavish 
expenditure.  At  the  same  time,  he^put  in 
requisition  the  profound  skill  he  had  acquired 
by  study  and  experience. 

Now,  it  chanced  that  at  the  extremity  of 
Van  Baerle*s  beautiful  garden,  which,  by 
the  way,  was  inclosed  by  high  walls,  there 
lived  a  gardener  by  the  name  of  Boxtel. 
Instead  of  spending  his  time  in  cultivating 
his  own  garden,  he  gave  himself  up  to  envy 
of  his  rich  and  learned  neighbor,  and  would 
sit  whole  days  in  looking  through  a  window 
which  commanded  a  view  of  Van  Baerle*s 
arounds.  He  became  so  curious  in  watching 
Van  Baerle*s  operations,  that  he  bought  a 
spy-glass,  which  enabled  him  to  overlook 
every  part  of  his  neighbor*s  garden,  and 
even  to  see  him,  with  his  seeds  and  papers, 
in  his  cabinet 

It  may  well  be  believed,  that  the  great 
prize  for  a  Black  Tulip  made  a  deep  sensa- 
tion among  the  gardeners  of  Holland.  Box- 
tel at  first  determined  to  attempt  to  gain  it, 
and  SPt  about  experiments  for  this  purpose. 
But  he  soon  became  suspicious  that  Van 
Baerle  was  seeking  the  snme  object  From 
thid  moment  BoxteKs  heart  became  black 
with  evil  designs;  he  felt  sure  that  Van 
Bierle  would  succeed  in  producing  the  Black 
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Tulip,  and  he  determined  to  watch  and  wait 
till  the  pro{>er  time,  then  to  steal  the  ineeti- 
roable  treasure,  and  claim  the  prize.  He 
now  neglected  hie  garden  altogether,  and 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  watching  the 
operations  of  his  neighbor,  with  his  glass; 
not,  however,  overlooking  other  means  by 
which  he  could  pry  into  his  secrets. 

Two  seasons  thus  passed  away,  when  Box- 
tel  observed  that  Van  Baerle  bad  produced 
three  bulbs  which  he  seemed  to  cherish  with 
the  most  assiduous  care.  As  it  was  now 
winter,  these  were  rolled  up,  and  put  aside 
in  a  particular  drawer,  of  which  Boztel  took 
special  notice.  Now  it  seems  that  some 
time  before  his  death,  Cornelius  De  Witt 
bad  depoeited  with  Van  Baerle,  of  whom  he 
bad  been  guardian  certain  papers  and  docu- 
ments connected  w ith  public  affairs.  Among 
them  were  letters  which  Cornelius  knew 
would  subject  his  nephew  to  imprisonment, 
and  perhaps  to  death,  should  they  ever  be 
discovered  iu  his  possession.  As  he  was 
about  to  leave  the  Buytenhoff,  therefore,  he 
sent  a  messenger  to  Van  Baerle  with  a  letter, 
as  follows: — 

"Mt  dear  Godson:— Burn  the  papers  I 
confided  to  you  without  looking;  at  them,  so 
that  you  may  be  ignorant  of  tneir  contents. 
Such  secrets  aa  they  contain  are  fatal  to  all 
aware  of  them.  Bum  them,  and  you  will 
have  been  the  saviour  of  John  and  Cornelius 
De  Witt 

**  Adieu,  and  love  me. 

CoRNBLivs  De  Witt." 

August  16, 1672. 

This  letter  was  received  by  Van  Baerle 
at  a  moment  when  his  mind  was  absorbed  in 
his  studies ;  he  threw  it  aside  without  read- 
ing it.  Thus  the  whole  matter  speedily 
passed  from  his  mind.  The  letter  was  after- 
wards picked  up  by  him  as  a  piece  of  waste 
paper,  and  it  chaiiced  that  he  wrapped  it 
around  the  three  bulbs. 

By  some  means  the  prying  and  cunning 
Boxtel  found  out  that  these  treasonable 
papers  of  Cornelius  De  Witt's  were  snugly 

Sicked  away  in  one  of  Van  Baerle*ti  drawers, 
e,  therefore,  determined  to  give  informa- 
tion to  the  public  authorities  against  him, 
well  knowing  that  the  doctor  would  be  im- 
mediately taken  to  prison.  He  believed  that 
he  would  then  be  able  to  get  possession  of 
the  three  bulbs,  as  he  knew  the  very  drawer 
in  which  they  were  deposited.  He  accord^ 
ingly  wrote  an  anonymous  letter  to  the  head 
of  the  police,  giving  precise  information  as  to 
the  seditious  papers.  The  very  next  night  Van 
Baerle*s  house  was  surrounded  by  soldiers, 
he  was  himself  seized,  bound,  and  finally 
taken  to  the  Hague,  and  confined  in  the  very 


prison  where  his  uncle  Cornelius  bad  been 
confined  some  time  before. 


CHAPTER  IL 

III  the  preceding  chapter,  we  have  told 
how  poor  Dr.  Van  Baerle  was  seized  and 
imprisoned  in  the  Buytenhofi^  at  the  Hague, 
upon  the  information  given  by  the  wicked 
Boxtel.  The  doctor  waa  still  a  young  man, 
and  had  the  natural  good  spirits  of  his  age, 
but  after  a  short  time  he  found  his  situatioa 
very  sad  and  gloomy.  He  was  confined  in  a 
email  room  where  the  light  came  dimly  in 
through  a  grated  window.  The  door  which 
led  to  the  passage  was  grated  with  heavy 
bars  of  iron.  The  place  was  so  strong  as  U> 
exclude  all  hopes  of  bis  escape.  And  besides 
this,  the  old  jailor,  Gr^pheus,  was  very  rude 
and  savaire  to  bis  prisoner.  We  may  add 
that  Van  Baerle,  not  knowing  for  what  crime 
he  was  imprisoned,  waa  unable  to  judge  of 
the  probable  duration  of  hia  confinement 

Under  these  circumstances,  his  good  spirits 
left  him  gradually,  and  he  became  exceed- 
ingly miserable.  While  in  this  atate,  he 
chanced  one  day  to  see  Rosa,  the  youthful 
daughter  of  the  jailor,  passing  by  his  grated 
door.  She  stopped  a  moment  and  looked 
wistfully  at  the  prisoner.  He  came  forward 
and  spoke  to  her  through  the  grating.  She 
answered  him  kindly,  and  they  conversed 
togetlier  for  some  time.  Rosa  was  tender 
hearted,  and  she  immediately  felt  a  great 
interest  in  the  young  prisoner ;  she  was  very 
beautiful,  and  it  was  quite  natural  that  Van 
Baerle  should  feel  a  great  interest  in  her. 

The  next  day  Roba  went  to  the  grated 
window,  taking  care  not  to  be  seen  by  her 
cruel  father,  for  she  well  knew  that  if  she 
was  detected  in  showing  kindness  to  the 
prisoner,  both  he  and  herself  would  be  made 
to  suffer.  Van  Baerle  was  waiting  for  her 
at  the  door  when  she  came.  They  had 
many  things  to  say,  and  when  they  parted* 
each  felt  sorry  that  their  intercourse  must  be 
short 

From  this  time,  Rosa  went  eveiy  day  to 
the  grated  door,  and  her  conversations  with 
the  prisoner  became  exceedingly  interesting 
to  both.  After  a  time,  Van  Baerle  told  her 
of  the  Black  Tulip,  and  the  three  bulbs 
which  he  had  brought  with  him.  He  told 
her  how  he  had  Hbped  to  produce  this  wonder 
of  nature,  and  obtain  the  hundred  thousand 
crowns,  and  he  lamented  that  it  was  now  nut 
of  his  power  to  realize  these  fond  expecta- 
tions. Poor  Rosa  wept  at  the  sorrows  of  her 
friend,  but  at  last  a  bright  thought  occurred 
to  her. 

"  Perhapfs"  said  she,  »*  we  may  produce 
the  Black  Tulip  here." 
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"  How  is  that  possiUeV'  said  Van  Baerle. 

**  It.  will  surely  be  easy  enough,"  said  Rosa. 
**  You  shall  tell  me,  in  the  first  place,  how  to 
prepare  the  earth.  I  will  buy  a  jar,  put  the 
earth  in  it,  and  plant  the  bulbs.  It  is  now 
spring,  and  the  sun  comes  in  bright  and  warm 
at  the  window.  I  will  place  the  jar  before 
it;  you  shall  tell  me  how  to  proceed  in 
everything,  aiid  I  will  follow  your  instruc- 
tions.*' 

"  Dear  Rosa,"  said  Van  Baerle, «« this  is 
truly  a  beautiful  thought.  We  will  enter 
upon  the  plan  immediately.  But  stay — ^you 
must  take  only  one  of  the  bulbs,  and  plant 
it  in  your  jar.  There  is  a  little  box  io  my 
room ;  you  shall  bring  me  some  earth  when 
nobody  sees  you,  I  will  put  it  in  the  box,  and 
there  I  will  plant  a  Tulip,  and  will  put  it  in 
the  light  of  my  window.  The  other  bulb  I 
will  keep,  lest  these  should  ikiL'' 

"That's  quite  right,"  said  Rosa,  "and  we 
will  begin  to-day.  How  delightful  it  will  be 
to  compare  the  growth  of  the  two  plants." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Van  Baerle.  But  just 
then  he  perceived  a  tear  in  the  eye  of  the 
maiden,  and  saw  a  sadness  in  her  counte- 
nance. 

"  What  means  this,  Rosa  1"  said  he,  "  do 
yon  repent  of  your  proposition?" 

"  No,  certainly  not,"  was  the  answer,  "  but 
I  am  thinking  of  your  Tulip  in  that  dark 
room,  and  lam  thinking  of  you,  too,  in  con- 
finement I  am  afraid  you  will  both  languish 
and  pine  in  the  darkness  and  gloom  of  your 
prison." 

*^  Do  not  fear,  dear  Rosa  ;  if  we  have  no 
sunshine,  both  myself  and  the  Tulip  will 
have  something  better — the  light  of  your 
eyes,  and  the  sunshine  of  your  heart  These, 
at  least,  will  bring  happiness  to  roe." 

After  much  more  conversation,  Rosa  de- 
parted. In  two  days  she  had  bought  her  jar, 
filled  it  with  dirt,  and  planted  her  bulb.  She 
had  also  carried  up  some  handsful  of  earth 
in  her  apron,  and  Van  Baerle  had  planted 
his;  but  sad  disappointments  awaitea  them. 
The  next  day,  as  old  Grypheus  entered  the 
prisoner's  room,  he  discovered  the  box,  and 
in  a  fit  of  anger  he  knocked  it  to  pieces,  and 
scattered  the  earth  upon  the  floor,  crushing 
the  bulb  beneath  his  feet 

Soon  after,  Van  Baerle  was  informed  that 
his  trial  had  taken  place,  and  that  he  was 
condemned  to  die  on  the  scaflbld.  He  was 
accordingly  taken  out,  and  carried  to  the 
place  of  execution.  An  immense  number 
of  persons  were  collected  to  see  him  die. 
He  mounted  the  scafibld  and  laid  his  head 
upon  the  block.  The  headsman  waved  his 
sword  in  the  air,  but  just  as  it  was  about  to 
sever  the  neck  of  the  prisoner,  a  cry  was 
heard  in  the  crowd.  An  ofiicer  appeared, 
and  announced  that  Lord  William,  the  Stadt- 


holder,  had  changed  the  sentence  of  death  to 
that  of  perpetual  imprisonment  Van  Baerle 
arose,  while  the  air  was  filled  with  the  shouts 
of  the  people  around.  He  was  immediately 
taken  in  charge  by  some  officers,  and  con- 
ducted to  the  fortress  of  Loreinstein,  near 
Dort  Here  he  was  confined  in  a  room  very 
much  like  that  which  he  had  occupied  at  the 
Buytenhofl;  but  alas!  alas!  no  Rosa  was 
there.  He  soon  became  very  gloomy,  and 
almost  wished  he  bad  perished  on  the  scaf* 
fold. 

But  one  day  a  new  idea  entered  his  head. 
Some  pigeons  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
his  window  to  rest  themselves.  "These, 
said  he  to  himself,  **  must  be  some  of  those 
which  pay  a  visit  every  day  to  my  old  nurse, 
who  in  charity,  always  gives  them  a  handful 
of  corn."  No  sooner  had  this  idea  crossed 
his  mind,  than  be  reached  out  his  hand  and 
caught  one  of  the  pigeons.  Having  done 
this,  he  wrote  a  small  note  to  his  nurse« 
begging  her  to  go  to  tlie  Ha^e,  and  inform 
R^  where  he  was.  Having  tied  this  to 
the  bird,  he  gave  it  its  liberty,  which  was 
not  long  in  paying  its  daily  visit  to  the  old 
nurse. 

She  chanced  to  see  the  note,  which  she 
took  and  read.  She  immediately  fulfilled 
the  commission,  and  Rosa  was  infbrraed  of 
the  situation  and  wishes  of  Van  Baerle.  She 
now  proceeded  to  the  Stadtholder,  and  told 
him  that  her  father  being  old,  found  the  duties 
of  the  BuytenhoflT  too  severe ;  she  begged, 
therefore,  that  he  might  be  transferred  to 
the  Loreinstein.  The  request  was  gi anted 
immediately,  and  Grypheus  and  his  daughter 
were  taken  to  their  new  home. 

It  is  not  easy  to  paint  the  delight  of  poor 
Van  Baerle,  when  Rosa  appeared  at  his 
grated  door.  The  intercourse  of  the  two 
friends  was  renewed,  and  it  was  agreed,  that 
RoBti  should  once  more  plant  the  bulb  which 
.she  had  taken  out  of  the  jar  and  brought 
with  her.  She  had  a  nice  little  room  with 
a  sunny  window,  and  in  the  course  of  a  week, 
she  had  the  happiness  to  inform  Van  Baerie, 
that  she  could  see  the  bulb  preparing  to  start 
through  the  leaves.  He  was  greatly  excited, 
and  now  persuaded  Rosa  to  come  three  or 
four  times  a  day  to  tell  him  how  the  plant 
progressed. 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  Box- 
tel,  who  had  by  no  means  lost  sight  of  Van 
Baerle  and  his  bulbs.  After  the  latter  had 
been  carried  ofiT  by  the  ofiicers,  he  rummaged 
the  drawers  of  Van  Baerle,  expecting  to  find 
the  precious  germs— but  after  a  long  search, 
he  concluded  that  Van  Baerle  bad  carried 
them  with  bim  to  the  BuytenhofiC  He, 
therefore,  went  to  that  place,  and  introduced 
himself  to  old  Grypheus,  under  the  name  of 
Grille.    He  made  the  acquaintance  of  Rosa, 
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and  pretended  to  be  very  fond  of  her.  He 
became  a  favorite  of  her  father,  and  gradually 
drew  from  her  the  secret  of  the  bulbs.  When 
Grypheus  and  Roea  removed  to  the  Lorein- 
stein,  he  followed  them,  and  contrived  to  put 
himself  upon  very  intimate  terms  with  Ather 
and  daughter. 

Rosa  was  very  secret  about  the  bulb  she 
had  plaiited,  for  Van  Baerle  had  cautioned 
her  to  let  no  one  see  it.  She  wa«,  therefore, 
very  careful  always  to  keep  her  door  locked; 
and  when  she  brought  water  or  earth  for  her 
plant,  8he  supposed  no  one  saw  her.  .  But 
the  false  and  cunning  Grille  watched  her  as 
the  cat  does  the  mouse.  He  even  contrived 
to  get  into  the  yard,  where  he  could  see  the 
jar  in  Rosa's  window,  and  observe  her  as  she 
visited  her  precious  charge. 

Two  weeks  passed,  and  now  the  Tulip 
had  plainly  unfolded  its  leavea  Van  Baerle 
was  in  ecstacy,  fur  Rosa  had  told  him  that 
they  were  jet  Mack,  and  glossy  as  ivory. 
Already  it  stood  erect  upon  its  tall  and  grace- 
ful stem,  and  Van  Baerle  ardently  wishing 
to  see  it,  Rosa  promised  to  bring  it  to  him  at 
night.  Accordingly,  she  took  an  opportunity 
when  her  father  was  absent^  to  convey  it  to 
the  grated  door,  where  Van  Baerle  saw  it  by 
the  light  of  a  little  lamp. 

In  his  joy  and  triumph  he  almost  forgot 
his  imprisonment,  and  the  sad  prospect  before 
him.  Little  did  these  two  happy  friends 
imagine  that  the  cunning  Grille,  hid  in  an 
adjacent  nook,  heard  all  they  said,  and  wit- 
nessed all  their  delight.  Little,  indeed,  did 
they  dream  of  the  cruel  plot  he  had  laid  to 
deprive  them  of  their  hopes,  and  rob  them 
of  their  treasures. 


CHAlhrSE  III. 

The  great  botanical  wonder — the  Black 
Tulip — being  perfected  by  the  two  friends, 
the  next  thing  was  to  convey  it  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Horticultural  Society.  This 
person's  name  was  Van  Systens,  and  he 
lived  at  Haarlem,  a  short  distance  from  Dort; 
but  as  the  intermediate  country  was  cut  up 
by  streams,  lakes,  and  canals,  it  was  two 
days*  journey  by  the  route  that  must  be 
travelled. 

Afler  discussing  many  plans,  it  was  agreed 
between  Van  Baerle  and  Rosa,  that  she 
should  herself  be  the  bearer  of  the  precious 
burthen  to  the  President.  No  other  person 
could  be  entrusted  with  it  Van  Bierle, 
though  imprisoned  for  life,  still  had  the  love 
of  fame ;  and  he  looked  forward  to  the  time 
when  it  should  be  said  that  he  was  tlie  pro- 
ducer of  the  Black  Tulip.  He  had  also 
another  idea.  He  would  receive  for  it  one 
hundred  thousand  crowns.    This  be  had  de< 


termined,  should  be  given  to  Rosa.  **  What 
use  for  money  have  I,  in  this  gloomy  prison  T* 
said  he. 

'*My  dear  Roea,  you  must  proceed  with 
the  utmost  caution.  No  one  roust  see  you 
take  the  Tulip  from  this  place — ^you  must 
depart  at  night.  How  dreadful  it  would  be« 
if  we  should  lose  this  treasure  I  You  will 
tell  the  President  that  the  Tulip  was  grown 
from  a  bulb  produced  by  a  friend  of  youra. 
Do  not  name  him-^for  if  they  know  he  is  a 
convict  and  a  prisoner,  it  may  injure  our 
cause.  You  will  take  the  money — the  ooe 
hundred  thousand  crowns — it  will  be  your 
marriage  portion." 

**  Mine — my  marriage  portion  !**  said  the 
girl,  looking  up  with  an  expression  of  aston- 
ishment 

**Are  you  displeased,  Rosal**  said  Van 
Baerle. 

"  My  marriage  portion  !**  said  she  again ; 
**  I  shall  never  marry." 

"  Never  marry  1  yes,  indeed.  Some  happy 
young  man,  who  has  never  committed  a 
crime ;  who  is  at  liberty  to  breathe  the  free 
air  of  heaven ;  who  goes  where  he  desires, 
and  follows  such  pursuits  as  give  him  pleas- 
ure ;  some  such  person  will  bo  found,  and 
you  will  marry  him,  Rosa." 

The  tears  burst  from  the  poor  girl's  eyes, 
and  she  said,  passionately,  "  No,  Van  Baerle, 
never;  never,  at  least,  never,  while — " 

"While  what,  Rosa  r 

*'  Cruel  Van  Baerle,  must  I  speak  it  ?  can 
you  not  guess  it  t  Does  not  your  own  heart 
tell  you  the  answer  V 

'*  Do  you  mean,  Rosa,  that  you  will  never 
marrv  while  I  am  in  prison  ?*' 

"Yes." 

"Oh,  Rosa!"  said  he,  looking  around 
upon  his  gloomy  prison,  and  surveying  the 
strong  iron  bars  at  the  doors  and  windows, 
"this  is  madness — this  is  cruelty.  It  is 
madness  for  you  to  think  of  attaching  your- 
self to  my  desperate  fate.  It  is  cruel  to 
awaken  such  delirious  dreams,  when,  afler 
all,  there  is  not  a  ray  of  hope  for  me." 

"  But  there  is  hope," 

"Of  whall" 

"  Of  escape,  perchance.  Is  not  my  father 
the  iailor?  May  we  not  possibly  elude  his 
vigilance,  or  may  it  not  happen,  when  you 
are  announced  to  the  world  as  the  producer 
of  the  greatest  marvel  of  horticulture  that 
the  world  has  ever  known — may  it  not  be, 
that  the  Stadtholder  will  order  your  release? 
Will  not  all  the  worl^  cry  out  for  the  release 
of  Dr,  Van  Baerle  ?  I  tell  you,  my  friend, 
there  is  hope — ^you  will  yet  be  free  \  But 
even  should  1  know  that  you  must  spend 
your  whole  life  in  prison,  I  say,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, no  other  man  shall  be  my  husband." 

"And  I  say  again,  Rosa,  this  is  all  mad- 
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ricoo  I  cannot  permit  BQcb  a  acrtfice  of 
your  happinesa,  howe?er  dear  and  sweet 
vour  woroa  are  to  me.  There  is,  indeed,  no 
hope  for  my  eacape.  Your  father  ia  as  atern 
aa  these  iron  bars — Lord  William  haaa  heart 
of  atone — and  besideai  lam  unaeen — unheard 
-»fi>r^tten.  No  one  can  aee  my  teara»  or 
bear  my  prayers.  My  heart  mav  burat  with 
irrief*-my  brain  may  become  wild  with  dea- 

giir— but  what  will  all  this  be  to  the  haughty 
tadtbolder,  aurrounded  with  wealth,  pleas- 
ure and  power  ?*^ 

**  You  think  I  am  mad,  Van  Baerle— ^you 
are  a  wise  man.  I  am  a  simple,  untaught 
child ;  yet  I  think  I  can  be  your  instructresa.'* 

"Howl" 

^'You  have  heard  of  Grotiua— the  cele- 
brated Hugo  Grotiua—*' 

"Yea." 

"Well,  he  was  imprisoned  in  this  ?ery 
castle  of  Lrireinstein." 

"  Ay,  I  remember." 
.  "  And  he  waa  imprisoned  in  this  very  cell 
in  which  you  are  now  confined." 

"Indeed!" 

"Certainly.  In  1618,  he  waaaentenced 
to  perpetual  impriaonment  in  this  very  castle 
---and  in  that  very  room  he  was  confined  for 
eighteen  months.  It  was  here,  and  during 
this  period,  that  he  wrote  his  most  fitmous 
book—'  The  truth  of  the  Christian  Religion.' 
And  do  you  know  how  he  got  out  and  ob- 
tained hid  liberty?" 

"  I  recollect.  He  was  set  free  by  the  in- 
genuity of  his  wife." 

"Exactly  so — now  Grotiua  waa  a  great 
roan — so  are  you.  He  wrote  a  famous  book. 
You  have  produced  the  famous  Black  Tulip. 
He  was  put  in  this  prison— and  you  are. 
He  was  liberated  by  his  wife;  now,  Van 
Baerle,  if  you  only  had  a  wife !" 

Van  Bderle's  eyes  sparkled,  while  they 
filled  with  teara;  and  he  said,  "  What  ia  it 
you  would  insinuate,  Roeal" 

"  Stupid,  cruel  blockhead  of  a  Van  Baerle," 
aaid  abe,  "  he  would  force  me  to  make  the 
marriage  proposal." 

"And  ia  that  what  you  mean,  Ronr 

"  You  are  very  sbw  at  guessing." 

"  But  how  can  I  believe  you  would  marry 
a  man  imprisoned  for  life  ?  Were  [  at  liber- 
ty, I  would  not  wait  for  a  proposal  from  you." 

Roaa  sobbed  aloud,  and  wiping  away  her 
tears,  aaid  in  a  firm  voice,  "  My  dear  friend, 
since  you  are  not  at  liberty,  you  are.  very 
much  in  the  aituation  of  our  sex.  You  must 
wait  till  some  one  makes  an  ofier.  It  ia  I, 
then,  who  must  claim  a  man's  privilege— 
here  is  my  hand;"  and  she  squeezed  her 
fineers  through  the  grating. 

Van  Baerle  seized  the  hand  and  kissed  it, 
saying,  "  Well,  if  I  ever  attain  my  liberty, 
then  I  shall  claim  it." 


"  That  will  not  do — ^you  must  engage  to 
be  my  husband,  for  better  or  for  worse,  in 
prison,  or  out  of  prison,  till  death  does  us 
part" 

**  I  am  afraid,  Rosa." 

"  Waa  there  ever  auch  a  timid,  provoking 
lover?" 

"  You  do  not  understand  me;  1  am  afraid 
of  my  own  selfishness.  1  fear  to  take  upon 
my  heart  the  crime  of  sacrificing  youth, 
beauty,  liberty,  happineas,  hope,  to  my  own 
wishes." 

"Bat  it  IB  my  pleaaure— it  ia  my  choice— 
I  command  it !  Swear  before  Heaven  that 
vott  will  be  mine— that  you  are  mine—that 
henceforth  we  are  one  in  heart,  in  soul,  in 
love,  in  all,  save  theee  priaon  bare !" 

"  Van  Baerle  looked  to  Heaven,  solemn]  v. 
He  muttered  a  deep  and  fervent  prayer  for 
the  happiness  of  the  lovely  and  devoted 
creature  before  him ;  he  then  kissed  Rosa's 
hand,  aaying,  "Be  it  so,  Rosa,  I  awear. 
Henceforth,  in  the  eyes  of  Heaven,  we  are 
one." 

Rosa  waa  content — a  amile  chased  the 
teara  and  the  gloom  from  her  countenance, 
and  the  two  friends  speedily  arranged  their 
plans.  Rosa  was  to  depart  that  very  night, 
with  the  Tulip,  on  the  road  to  Haarlem. 
She  waa  to  travel  on  horaeback,  and  one  of 
her  neighbors  waa  to  go  on  foot,  by  her  aide, 
to  take  care  of  her.  She  was  to  carry  the 
Tulip  carefully  incloaed  in  a  box. 

All  things  being  arranged,  she  descended 
to  her  Toom  to  complete  her  preparations  for 
the  jouru^.  But  alaa!  the  roischievooB 
Grille,  or  Boxtel,  as  we  shall  now  call  him, 
had  not  been  idle.  He  had  caused  a  falae 
key  to  be  conatructed,  by  which  he  unlocked 
Rosa's  door.  While  she  was  talking  with 
Van  Baerle,  and  they  were  forming  their 
plana,  aa  baa  juat  been  related,  he  entered 
her  KK>m.  There  was  the  Black  Tulip,  all 
perfect  before  bia  eyea.  He  trembled  with 
mingled  eagerneas  and  fear— «t  last,  he 
seized  it  and  paased  out,  turning  the  key 
after  him.  He  then  fled  from  thecaatle,  and, 
concealed  by  the  ehadows  of  the  night,  he 
aped  with  a  light  foot  upon  the  road  to 
Haarlem. 

When  Roaa  came  to  her  room,  she  went 
immediately  to  the  table  where  her  Tulip 
waa  accustomed  to  stand.  The  place  was 
vacant— no  Tulip  was  there  I  She  gazed 
around,  at  first  with  wonder,  then  with  terror. 
It  was  long  before  she  could  satisfy  herself 
that  the  cherished  object  was  gone.  At  last, 
she  suspected  the  truth.  She  had  seen  Box* 
tcl  often  seeming  to  watch  her  movements. 
She  now  believed  he  waa  the  thief.  She 
rushed  through  the  passages — went  into  the 
street — he  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  She 
then  traced  her  steps  toward  Van  Baerle*a 
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room — she   hesitated — she   paused — **  This 
terrible  news  will  break  his  heart!**  said  she. 

She  wrui^  her  hands  in  a^ny — she  re* 
tarned— she  made  another  search.  She 
looked  under  the  bed,  intoa  chest  of  drawers, 
into  the  cupboard — ^not  stoppin^f  to  consider 
that  the  Tuh'p  and  its  vase  could  not  ^et  into 
such  narrow  places.  At  last,  she  RMunted 
the  stairs  to  Van  Baerle's  room.  By  the 
light  of  the  small  lamp  she  carried,  be  saw 
the  distress  of  her  counteoance.  Id  great 
anxiety,  he  exclaimed— 

««  What  is  it  Rosa  1   What  has  happened  T 

•*  It  is  gone!" 
•  "What  is  goner 

•*I  dare  not  tell  you." 

**  Nay,  do  not  keep  me  in  agony !  It  is 
not  the  Tulip  V 

"  Yes— it  is  stolen !" 


OHAPSBB  IT. 

Thb  interview  between  Van  Baerle  and 
Rosa  was  \ana  and  painful.  The  disappear- 
ance of  the  Black  Tulip  had  crushed  at  once 
the  fond  anticipations  of  these  gentle  friends 
and  lovers.  Rosa  told  her  suspicions  that  it 
had  been  stolen  by  Grille.  Van  Baerle  be- 
came curious,  and  asked  many  questions. 

*'  Was  he  a  small,  thin  man  ?**  said  he. 

••Yes,  exactly." 

•*  Thin  black  hair,  and  squinted  eyes?" 

-Yes." 

••  Talks  in  a  low  whispering  voice?" 

••  You  speak  as  if  you  knew  him." 

•*  It  is  that  sly  rogue,  Boxtel." 

*•  Nay,  but  he  calls  himself  Grille." 

•*He  may  call  himself  what  he  pleases. 
He  is  nevertheless  Isaac  Boxtel.  He  is  a 
cunning  rogue,  and  there  is  no  hope." 

"  Nay,  you  do  not  know  what  a  woman 
can  do.  I  have  a  plan.  I  will  go  to  Haar- 
lem—I will  see  President  Van  Systens— I 
will  face  this  Grille,  or  Boxtel,  snd  I  will 
charge  him  with  the  theft.  Heaven  will  aid 
the  truth,  and  confound  the  thief." 

•'  Dearest  Rosa,"  said  Van  Baerle,  while 
the  tears  flowed  over  bis  cheeks,  •<  I  approve 
your  plan.  You  must  go — go  instantly. 
Heaven  will  indeed  aid  such  truth,  courage, 
and  fidelity.  I  will  remain  on  my  knees 
and  pray  for  you.  It  is  all  a  poor  prisoner 
can  do.  Oh  I  were  it  not  for  these  cruel 
iron  bars !" 

While  he  said  this.  Van  Baerle  laid  hold 
of  the  gratings;  his  eye  flashed,  and  a  sudden 
fever  seemed  to  seize  upon  him.  He  wrenched 
the  gratings  back  and  forth,  making  them 
tremble,  and  All  the  lon^r  dark  passages  with 
grumbling  echoes.  "  Oh  !  this  accursed  im- 
prisonment," exclaimed  the  insane  Van 
Baerle ;  •«  what  have  I  done  that  I  should  be 


thus  separated  fimn  love,  from  hope,  from 
the  free  light,  and  the  blessed  air,  that  God 
gives  bountifully  even  to  the  brutes  ?  I  never 
wronged  a  human  being,  and  have  known 
nothing  but  love  to  my  &llow  man.  Why« 
then,  this  conspiracy  ai^ainst  my  peace,  my 
happiness,  my  right?  Oh,  God !  why  pro- 
long this  existence,  while  thy  providence 
thus  dooms  me  to  a  living  death  ?" 

Overcome  by  this  agony  of  feeling,  Van 
Baerle  fell  prostrate  upon  the  floor  of  bis 
prison.  Rosa  would  have  remained  to  con>- 
fortHhim,  bnt  at  this  moment,  her  fiither,  old 
Grypheus,  disturbed  by  the  noise,  came  to 
see  what  was  the  matter.  Rosa  extinguiriied 
her  light,  and  escaped  through  one  of  the 
dark  passages.  She  went  to  her  room,  wrote 
a  few  cheering  words  to  Van  Baerle,  which 
she  afterwards  presented  through  the  grating 
of  his  door.  In  an  hour  she  had  departed  for 
Haarlem.  Travelling  with  the  utmost  rapid- 
ity, she  reached  that  place. 

But  Boxtel  was  there  before  her.  He  had 
already  seen  the  President,  and  shown  him 
the  Tulip  which  he  claimed  as  having  been 
produced  by  his  own  skill.  The  news  had 
spread  over  the  city,  and  the  hame  of  Boxtel 
was  ringing  through  the  streets  when  Rosa 
arrived.  She  made  a  few  inquiries,  and 
easily  ascertained  the  state  of  facts.  Losing 
no  time,  she  proceeded  to  the  house  of  the 
President,  and  asked  for  an  interview.  The 
servant  brought  a  reply  that  he  was  too  busy 
to  see  her.  She  sent  him  word  that  her 
errand  had  relation  to  the  Black  Tulip. 

This  operated  like  a  charm,  and  she  was 
admitted.  She  found  two  persons  in  the 
room^the  President  and  a  stranger;  the 
latter  being  dressed  in  a  coat  of  red  velvet* 
richly  embroidered. 

*♦  Yon  are  come  to  say  something  about 
the  Black  Tulip,"  said  the  President  to  Rosa. 

"Yes,  sir." 

•»  Well,  what  is  itr 

•«  The  Black  Tulip  presented  by  Isaac  Box- 
tel was  stolen  from  me.  It  was  I  who  pro- 
duced it.*' 

••Indeed!"  said  the  President,  smiling 
disdainfully,  ••and  who  are  you  ?" 

"I— r— said  Rosa,  faltering— " I  am"— 

'*  An  iraposter,"  said  the  President,  impa- 
tiently finishing  the  sentence. 

The  tears  now  began  to  fall  down  Rosa^s 
cheeks.  She  clasped  her  hands,  and  said, 
**0h,  hear  me!  hear  me!  am  I  not  with 
men  of  honor  1  Am  I  not  in  the  presence 
of  one  before  whom  innocence  and  truth 
may  plead !"  Saying  this,  she  rushed  to  the 
feet  of  the  stranger,  whom  she  bad  recog- 
nized as  the  Lord  Stadtholder.  Bending 
before  him,  she  did  not  speak,  but  sobbed 
audibly. 

"  Child,"  said  the  prince,  mildly,  but  stUl 
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coldly — **  let  us  hear  you— come— -ppeak. 
Wi>o  are  yoii  1" 

*'  I  am  the  daughter  of  the  jailor  of  Lorein- 
stein.'' 

•*  So  I  thought    Go  on." 

«<  Well,  sire,  it  was  I  who  raised  the  Black 
Tulip." 

•♦Alooer 

*«  No,  my  lord ;  I  had  help.  I  have,  per- 
haps, committed  ajgreat  crime.  I  fhall  con* 
fess  alt  to  you.  The  power  of  Heaven  is 
given  to  princes,  and  the  Stadtholder  of 
Holland  will  not  be  less  merciful  than  that 
Providence  which  has  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  his  people.    I  raised  the  Black  Tulip 

Sr  the  advice,  aaeistance,  and  direction  of 
r.  Van  Baerie." 

**  Are  you  aware,  child,  of  what  you  are 
confessing  1  Do  you  know  thtt  it  is  a  capi- 
tal offence  to  hold  interoouise  with  a  state 
prisoner." 

**  Yes,  m^  lord — I  know  it.  My  life  is  its 
forfeit ;  1  give  it  to  you.  But  there  is  ano- 
ther criminal.*' 

''Indeed— whoisitr 

**  It  is  an  angel,  may  it  please  your  excel- 
lency." 

**  Are  yoa  mocking  me  1"  said  the  prince, 
sternly. 

^  I  was  never  more  serious,  sire.  There 
is  a  strip  of  sunlight  which  steals  through 
the  grates  of  Dr.  Van  Baerle's  window  every 
fair  day.  It  is  sent  by  Heaven  to  cheer  the 
heart  of  the  prisoner.  Is  not  this  a  crime  1 
Will  you  punish  it,  my  lord— and  will  you 
punish  one  to  whom  Heaven  has  set  such  an 
example  1" 

The  prince  looked  dark,  and  the  president 
scowled  fearfully.  A  moment  passed  in 
silence.  At  last,  the  Stadtholder  requested 
the  president  to  send  for  BoxteL  In  a  short 
time  he  came  in.  When  he  saw  Rosa  he 
seemed  smitten  with  confusion.  By  a  great 
efibrt,  however,  he  recovered  his  calmness. 

«'  This  girl,"  said  the  Stadtholder,  <«  claims 
that  she  produced  the  Black  Tulip  in  the 
castle  of  Loreinstein." 

Boxtel  replied  with  a  sneer '*' I  suppose, 
my  lord,  possession  is  food  proof,  till  it  is  set 
aside  by  undoubted  evidence." 

*"  Certiiinly,"  was  the  reply.  *«  Wheredid 
you  raise  this  Tulip  1" 

»'  In  ro}r  garden,  at  Dort."      • 

**  Descrifc^  the  place  to  me." 

Boxtel  gave  a  description. 

**  How  did  you  proceed  1"  said  the  prince. 

"  I  raised  three  bulbs  after  two  years  of 
study  and  experiment  One  of  these  failed 
— the  second  produced  the  Tulip." 

'•  And  where  is  the  third  1" 

''  It  is  at  my  lodgings." 

Some  other  conversation  passed,  and  Box- 
tel was  dismissed.    When  he  was  gone,  the 


Stadtholder  requested  Rosa  to  call  at  the 
palace  the  next  morning.  She  was  true  to 
her  appointment  The  prince  received  her 
with  politeness. 

*•  Well,  Rosa,"  said  he,  <'  I  have  examined 
your  case.  It  is  not  quite  clear;  but  you 
may  hope.    Are  you  of  Friesland  7" 

••  Yes,  my  lord." 

**  I  am  of  that  province,  toa  I  love  the 
costume  of  my  native,  country.  Now,  take 
this  hundred  crowns,  attire  yourelf  in  the 
peasant  costume  of  IVieshind,  and  attend  the 
ceremonies  of  the  inauguration  of  the  Black 
Tulip,  which  takes  place  day  after  to-mor* 
row !"  # 

''And  what  shall  be  the  character  of  my 
costume,  my  lordl" 

**  YoQ  may  choose  it,  Rosa." 

•*  Will  not  my  lord  choose  far  neT 

**  Let  it  be  a  dress  suitable  to  a  bride." 

Rosa  departed. 

It  will  be  easily  imagined  that  Rosa  had 
many  conjectures  as  to  what  was  intended 
by  the  Stadtholder,  in  respect  to  herself. 
Sometimes  she  suspected  some  base  design 
—sometimes  she  juuged,  from  his  cold  and 
almost  stem  manner,  that  be  was  preparini; 
some  pitfall  for  her  destruction.  But  Rosa's 
heart  was  generous  and  pure,  ond,  therefore, 
generous  and  pure  thoughts  only  prevailed 
there.  She  could  not  precisely  tell — she  did 
hardly  venture  to  guess— how,  or  in  what 
way  the  tangled  skein  of  events  that  encir- 
cled her  should  be  unravelled  to  her  advan- 
tage—yet she  believed  all  would  turn  out 
well  at  last,  and  fo  she  proceeded  to  fulfil 
the  directions  of  his  Highness,  the  Printe 
Stadtholder. 

While  Rosa  was  thus  emp](^ed,  her  poor 
imprisoned  lover  was  imdeigoing  a  fearful 
trial.  One  dark  night,  four  men,  heavily 
armed,  came  to  the  castle  of  Loreinstein, 
called  up  old  Grypheus,  and  showed  him  an 
order  from  the  government,  directing  him  to 
place  the  criminal.  Van  Baerle,  m  their 
hands.  With  many  a  muttered  oath,  the  old 
bear  complied,  though  gingerly,  and  with 
evident  reluctance.  At  la^t,  however,  the 
prisoner,  much  wasted  by  anxiety  and  con- 
finement, was  taken  out  and  placed  in  a  close 
carriage,  and,  attenHed  by  the  four  «=oldiers 
on  horseback,  was  driven  off. 

What  was  now  before  him.  Van  Baerle 
couU  only  conjecture ;  everything,  however, 
tended  only  to  excite  gloomy  torebodinsrs. 
He,  very  naturally,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  now  to  be  executed,  and  in  his 
subdued  and  wearied  state  of  body  and  minH, 
he  looked  upon  such  a  fate,  not  merely  with 
resignation,  but  with  a  certain  degree  of 
satisfaction. 

»*  Well,"  said  he,  afler  reflecting  upon  his 
situation,  **  death  will  at  least  bring  me  re« 
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poee.  I  have  lived  a  good  life;  I  have 
injured  no  one ;  I  can  go  cheerfully  into  the 
other  world/'  But  then,  a  new  thought 
arose  in  his  mind.  "  Have  I  lived  a  good 
lifel'*  fieemeJ  to  be  whispered  by  a  voice 
from  the  depUis  of  his  soul.  He  reflected— 
and  finally  he  was  forced  to  answer — ^  after 
all,  I  have  lived  selfishly.  I  had  a  larj^e 
fortune,  good  education,  great  mean.'t  for 
benefitiiofir  niankind-^but  what  did  I  do  9  I 
lived  whollv  for  myself.  I  was  just,  moral, 
mild,  amiable,  perhaps,  for  my  temper  was 
naturally  good— but  what  did  I  do  1  what  did 
I  design  but  for  my  own  pleasure  ? 

"  Such  was  not  th%  character  of  my  uncle, 
Cornelius  De  Witt  He  lived  for  others,  he 
6acri6ced  his  ease,  fortune,  comfort,  and 
finally  his  life,  for  his  country — for  mankind. 
After  all,  I  fear  my  life  has  been  a  mean, 
narrow,  and  contemptible  one.  How  poor 
and  paltry  it  is  to  lock  up  fortune,  learning, 
and  education,  in  the  petty  circle  of  individual 
selfishness.  Even  in  the  great  desire  of  my 
life  for  the  last  three  years,  I  have  daily 
thought  of  myself.  I  desired  to  produce  the 
Black  Tulips  only  from  ambition,  just  to  see 
my  name  m  the  books  of  science— just  to 
have  It  said,  as  I  passed  by-^*  There  goes  Dr, 
Van  Baerie,  the  great  Tulip  fancier  V 

"  And  I  have  been  defeated  in  this,  per- 
haps, to  teach  me  the  vanity  of  my  heart — 
to  recall  me  to  better  thoue^hts — to  a  recol- 
lection that  the  bk)od  of  the  De  Witts  is  in 
my  veins— perhaps,  that  I  may  furnish  a 
moral  to  mankind,  showing  the  folly  of 
wealth  and  learning  only  applied  to  indi- 
vidual gratification. 

"  And  Rosa — dear  Rosa — at  least,  I  loved 
her — purely — nobly.  Am  I  quite  sure  of 
that  1  Am  1  sure  that  I  was  not  mean  and 
selfish  in  my  love !  Oh  !  was  it  not  cruel 
to  wed  that  girrs  soul  to  mine,  in  the  dun- 
geon, and  thus  ally  her  bright  hopes  and 
sunny  fortunes  to  my  dark  and  desolate  ex- 
istence r* 

Here  the  poor  young  man,  who  had  spent 
vears  in  prison,  almost  without  a  murmur, 
burst  into  tears.  Long  and  anxiously  did  he 
review  his  past  life,  and  deeply  and  bitterly 
did  he  repent  his  errors.  Tried  by  the  cold 
standard  of  morality,  he  was  a  good  young 
man  ;  no  coarse  vices,  no  disagreeable  follies 
had  marked  his  career.  He  had  passed  well 
with  the  world ;  but  now,  he  seemed  to  be 
in  the  presence  of  One  who  looketh  on  the 
heart  as  the  test  of  real  character. 

He  feels,  in  fact,  a  freeman,  self-con- 
demned. He  bad  acted  according  to  no 
higher  standard  than  his  own  self-love,  and 
if  he  bad  escaped  vice,  it  was  only  beoin^ 
his  ^)ste  and  his  pleasures  led  him  away 
from  them.  At  least,  he  had  not  used  his 
high  advantage  to  spread  Abroad  peace,  and 


charity,  and  hope,  and  knowledge,  and  love, 
and  piety,  and  comfort.  How  much  might 
he  have  done  for  all  these  things— how 
totally  had  he  neglected  them,  and  how 
heavy  was  now  the  reckoning  of  omitted 
duty  heaped  up  against  him. 

Buried  in  these  thoughts,  the  wheels  of 
the  carriage  rolled  rapidly  on,  now  over  the 
lonely  road,  and  now  thundering  upon  the 
pavements  of  the  sleeping  towns  ana  citie;* 
through  which  they  passed.  Van  Bacr!e 
cared  little  whither  he  was  going.  It  was 
not  until  after  a  stem  and  bitter  struggle  of 
mind  and  heart,  that  peace  visited  his  bosom. 
He  had  now  cast  his  burthen  on  another. 
He  had  appealed  to  a  Saviour,  the  only  hope 
of  the  self-condemned  and  self-crushed  sin- 
ner, and  found  comfort  in  reliance  upon  him. 
The  day  at  length  dawned,  and,  as  the 
streaming  sunrise  fell  on  Van  Baerle's  sunk- 
en cheek  through  the  carriage  window,  it 
found  as  irs  companion  the  sumight  of  a  soul 
just  risen  from  the  shadows  of  the  valley  of 
moral  death.  At  last,  the  vehicle  arrived  at 
a  spacious  edifice  in  the  heart  of  a  crowded 
town,  a  gate  was  opened,  and  it  rolled  into 
the  court.  Van  Baerie  was  thin  as  a  shadow, 
but  hk  step  was  light  as  he  descended,  and 
his  countenance  serene.  Wi)o  would  have 
thnusrht  that  he  expected  in  a  few  hours, 
perhaps  in  a  few  minutes,  to  pour  out  his  life 
upon  the  scaflS)}d  ?    Yet  so  it  was. 

The  dav  had  come  for  the  celebration  re- 
specting the  Black  Tulip,  at  Haarlem.  As 
Van  Bierle  was  taken  into  the  buildings,  he 
saw  that  the  spacious  square  of  the  city  was 
already  full  of  people.  In  the  centre  was  a 
vast  platform,  perfectly  garlanded  with  flow- 
ers. **  Is  this  my  scaflbld  1**  said  he,  to  him- 
self. *'  What  mockery,  thus  to  celebrate 
my  death !  Yet,  this  is  incredible.  I  will 
ask  what  it  meana**  He  then  inquired,  and 
was  informed  that  the  day  was  set  apart  for 
a  great  festival,  in  ooinmeinoration  of  the 
discovery  of  the  Black  Tulip. 

'<  And  what  is  the  platform  forV*  said  he. 
"  It  is  to  be  the  scene  of  the  ceremonies." 
"Who  is  to  preside  r* 
«  The  Stadtholder.*'    Here  a  cold  shudder 
ran  through  th?  frame  of  the  prisoner. 

M  And  who  has  the  honor  of  having  pro- 
duced the  Black  Tulip  r 
**  A  garddVier  of  Dort,  named  BoxteL" 
Van  Baerie  said  no  more ;  he  was  sick  at 
heart,  and  supported  by  his  attendants,  was 
led  into  the  building.  Being  conducted  to  a 
room,  he  laid  himself  on  the  bed,  and  was 
for  some  time  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 
When  he  awoke,  a  fair  form  was  at  his  side, 
dressed  in  the  costume  of  a  Grecian  bride. 
Beautiful  as  Rosa  was,  she  seemed  more 
beautiful  than  ever,  at  the  present  momenL 
Van  Baerie  thought  her  a  visfon  of  his  reel- 
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ing  fancy,  and  put  his  hands  over  his  eyes. 
She  spoke— 
**  Ah,  Van  Baerle,  you  are  eorry  to  see  me." 
**  Rosa,**  said  he,  trembling,  and  holding 
out  his  cold,  withered  finger,  **Ro6a,  is  it 
indeed  youl  and  why  this  gay  attire,  this 
hridal  dress!    Oh,  Rosa,  a  terrible  thought 
iB  in  my  mind.'* 
•«And  whatisitr 

"  The  deceitful  Grille,  the  infamous  Box- 
tel,  is  to  have  the  honor  of  having  produced 
the  Black  Tulip." 
»*'Tiasosaid." 

•«  And  he  will  have  the  hundred  thousand 
crowns.'^ 
••  He  expects  it" 

**  And  is  it  with  this  he  is  to  buy  Rosa  t  is 
it  for  this  she  is  to  be  his  bride  ?" 

Rosa  frowned— then  burst  into  tears.  But 
after  a  short  time  she  threw  back  her  dark 
curls,  which  had  fallen  over  her  face,  and 
her  eye?,  shining  like  a  rainbow  afier  a 
shadow,  smiled  upon  her  lover.  "  Oh !  Van 
Baerle,  I  forgive  yon.  You  are  weak  from 
care,  anxiety,  a nd  suffering.  My  dear  friend , 
dismiss  your  fears.  I  am  yours  in  life  or 
death,  in  prosperity  or  adversity.  This  is 
my  bridal  dress,  if  you  choose  to  make  itsa" 
**  What  do  you  mean  ?"  eaid  he,  starting 
from  his  pillow. 

**  1  mean  that  this  shall  be  our  bridal  day, 
if  you  choose." 

**  Wedding !  really,  Rosa,  my  senses  reel. 
I  have  come  here  expecting  no  other  fate 
than  the  gallows.     What  is  thia  riddle  1" 

**  What  I  tell  you— that  you  and  i  ahall  be 
married  to-day,  if  I  can  get  your  consent" 
**  Who  has  sent  you  hither  on  this  errand  1" 
*'  A  great  and  mighty  man.    I  am  forbid- 
den to  tell  his  name." 

**  This  is  agonizing,  my  dear  Rosa — I  shall 
go  road  betwixt  hope  and  fear." 

**  Well,  Van  Baerle,  you  are,  indeed,  very 
weak,  so  you  must  need  rest  This  is  to  be 
our  wedding  day,  I  tell  you.  You  are  only 
to  exchange  one  prison  for  another.  You  are 
to  take  Koea  urypheus  instead  of  Jacob 
Grypheus,  for  your  jailor ;  that  id  settled. 
As  to  the  rest,  I  cannot  tell  you  one  word. 
Now,  here  are  servants  who  will  attend  upon 
you.  They  will  furnish  you  with  a  bath, 
and  with  garments  befitting  a  friend  and 
favorite  of  the  greatest  man  in  Holland ;  and 
what  is  more,  you  must  make  yourself  very 
becoming,  so  as  to  do  credit  to  little  Rosa, 
the  daughter  of  the  jailor  of  the  Lorein«tein. 
Do  you  hear.  Van  Baerle  ?  do  you  hear  ?" 
Saying  this,  Ae  gave  the  doctor  a  kiss,  and 
vanished. 

At  twelve  oVIock  precisely,  all  the  people 
of  Haarlem  had  assembled  around  the  great 
platform.  Here  were  the  members  of  the 
Horticultural  Society;  and  here  also  was  the 


president — ^Van  Systens:  but  another  per- 
sonage, still  more  the  object  of  attraction, 
was  there-^ Prince  William  of  Orange,  the 
Stadtholder. 

The  ceremonies  commenced,  and  the  Black 
Tulip  was  produced,  amid  shouts  that  rent 
the  air :  Boxtel  came  forward,  as  if  about  to 
be  announced  as  the  discoverer.  He  was 
gaily  dressed,  and  an  air  of  triumph  was  on 
his  brow.  Then  came  forward  Van  Baerle, 
and  at  his  side,  the  lovely  and  now  blushing 
Rosa.  Boxtel  became  pale,  and  was  forced 
to  support  himself  by  one  of  the  pillars ;  the 
prince  arose  slowly,  and  spoke : 

** Isaac  Boxtel,**  said  he,  "you  claim  to 
have  produced  the  Black  Tulip." 
•«  Yes,  your  Highness,"  was  the  reply. 
**  On  a  former  occasion  you  said  that  you 
first  produced  three  bulbs,  one  of  which  be- 
came the  'f  ulip  before  u.«,  one  was  destroyed, 
and  the  other  you  had  preserved  in  your 
houra  at  Dort;  von  have  been  directed  to 
produce  it — is  it  herel" 
'*  Yef,  your  Highness ;  here  it  is." 
The  Stadtholder  took  the  bulb  and  handed 
it  to  the  president,  asking  him  of  what  kind 
it  was :  the  latter,  afler  examination,  said  it 
was  white,  and  of  a  very  common  specie& 

**  It  was  from  a  bulb  like  this,"  said  the 
Stadtholder  to  Boxtel,  **you  pretended  to 
have  produced  the  Black  Tulip." 

Boxtel  saw  that  he  was  detected,  but  he 
answered  ••  Yes."  The  prince  then  turned 
to  Rosa  and  said,  *«  You,  too,"  said  he,  *<  have 
told  of  three  hulbs^-have  you  one  of  them  1" 
Rosa  did  not  speak,  but  she  took  a  small  roll 
from  her  bosom  and  gave  it  to  the  prince. 
He  opened  it,  and  handed  the  bulb  totha 
presiaent;  while  the  latter  was  examining 
the  bulb,  the  prince  glanced  his  rye  over  the 
writin«r  on  the  p^per  which  had  been  wrapped 
around  it.  It  was  signed  *' Cornelius  Do 
Witt"  It  was,  in  fact,  the  very  letter  which 
the  good  man  had  sent  to  his  nephew  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  in  relation  to  the  politi- 
cal papers  placed  in  his  hands.  It  was  very 
clear  that  Van  Baerle  was  guiltless  of  all 
participation,  and  indeed,  of  all  knowledge 
of  his  uncle^s  plans.  For  a  moment,  the 
calm  countenance  of  the  Stadtholder  was 
flushed,  for  he  felt  consciencensmitten  at 
having  kept  an  innocent  man  fo  long  in 
prison.  But  no  one  had  greater  command 
over  himself  than  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

The  president  handed  the  bulb  back  to 
him,  saying,  that  it  was  indeed  of  a  species 
to  produce  a  Black  Tulip.  Boxtel  stood  con- 
victed of  fraud,  and  Rosa*s  story  was  con- 
firmed. She  and  Van  Baerle  were  brought 
forward  and  crowned  as  the  joint' producers 
of  the  ffreate^t  botanical  wonder  of  the  world 
—the  Black  Tulip.  The  crowd  filled  the 
air  with  jubilant  acclamations,  and  as  Van 
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Baerle  and  Rosa  were  condocted  to  the 
palace,  their  path  was  strewed  with  flowers. 
That  night  they  were  wedded  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Stadtholder  and  the  city  authori- 
ties. They  soon  departed  for  the  residence 
of  Dr.  Van  Baerle,  at  Dort,  who  had  received 
his  hundred  thousand  crowns,  and  the  resti- 
tution of  his  confiscated  property.  A  week 
after,  the  dead  body  of  Boxtel  was  discovered 
in  one  of  the  canals,  already  in  a  state  of 
decay. 


THE    INQUISITION. 

Thb  publication  from  which  the  following 
is  taken,  says — We  desire  it  to  be  distinctly 
understood  that  we  are  not  to  speak  of  thin^ 
long  since  gone  by,  and  which  occurred  m 
&r-oflr  lands,  bat  of  events  of  recent  occur- 
rence, and  at  our  own  door»-*event8  of  which 
a  large  portion  of  the  living  generation  have 
still  a  distinct  remembrance.  The  specimen 
we  shall  select  is  that  branch  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion which  was  established  at  Madrk),  as  the 
French  found  it  in  1809. 

In  18()9,  Col.  Lehmanowsky  was  attached 
to  that  part  of  Napoleon's  army  which  was 
stationed  at  Madrid ;  and  while  in  that  city, 
the  Colonel  used  to  speak  freely  among  the 
people  what  he  thought  of  the  priests  and 
Jesuits,  and  of  the  Inquisition.  It  had  been 
decreed  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  that  the 
Inquisition  and  Monasteries  should  be  sup- 
pressed, but  the  decree  was  not  execnted. 
Months  pa^ed  away,  and  the  prisons  of  the 
Inquisition  had  not  been  opened.  One  night, 
about  ten  or  twelve  o*clock,  as  the  Colonel 
was  walking  one  of  the  streets  of  Madrid, 
two  armed  men  sprang  upon  him  from  an 
alley,  and  made  a  funous  attack.  He  in- 
stantly drew  his  sword,  put  himself  in  a  pos- 
ture of  defence,  and  while  struggling  with 
them,  he  saw  at  a  distance  the  lights  of  the 
patroles— French  soldiers  mounted,  who  car- 
ried lanterns,  and  who  rode  throuffh  the 
streets  of  the  city  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  to 
preserve  order.  He  called  to  them  in  French, 
and,  as  they  hastened  to  his  assistance,  the 
assailants  took  to  their  heels,  and  escaped ; 
not,  however,  before  he  saw  by  their  dress^ 
that  they  belonged  to  the  guards  of  the  In- 
quisition. 

He  went  immediately  to  Marshal  Soolt, 
€rovernor  of  Madrid,  told  him  what  had  taken 
place,  and  reminded  him  of  the  decree  to 
suppress  this  institution.  Marshal  Soult  said 
that  he  might  go  and  destroy  it  Col.  L. 
told  him  that  his  regiment  O^ne  9th  of  the 
Polish  Lancers,)  was  not  sumcient  for  such 
a  service,  but.  if  he  would  give  him  two  ad- 
ditional regiments,  the  117th  and  another 
which  he  named,  he  would  undertake  the 


work.  The  117th  regiment  was  nndertbe 
command  of  Colonel  &  Lisle, — who  is  now, 
like  Col.  L.,  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and 
pastor  of  an  evangelical  church  in  Marseilles, 
France.  The  troops  required  were  granted ; 
and  I  proceeded  (said  Col.  L.)  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion, which  was  situated  about  ^ve  miles 
from  the  city.  It  was  surrounded  with  a 
wall  of  great  strength,  and  defended  by  a 
company  of  soldiers.  When  we  arrived  at 
the  walls,  I  addressed  one  of  the  sentinels, 
and  summoned  the  holy  Others  to  surrender 
to  the  imperial  army  and  open  the  gates  of 
the  Inquisition.  The  sentinel,  who  was 
standing  on  the  wall,  appeared  to  enter  into 
conversation  for  a  moment  with  some  one 
within ;  at  the  close  of  which  be  presented 
his  musket,  and  shot  one  of  my  men.  This 
was  a  signal  of  attack,  and  1  ordered  my 
troops  to  fire  upon  those  that  appeared  on  the 
walls. 

It  was  soon  obvious  that  it  was  an  unequal 
warfiire.  The  walls  of  the  Inquisition  were 
covered  with  the  soldiers  of  the  holy  office ; 
there  was  also  a  breast-work  upon  the  wall, 
behind  which  they  partially  exposed  them- 
selves as  they  discharged  their  muskets. 
Our  troops  were  in  the  open  plain,  and  ex- 
posed to  a  destructive  fire.  We  had  no  can- 
non, nor  could  we  scale  the  walla,  and  the 
gates  successfully  resisted  all  attempts  at 
forcing  them.  I  could  not  retire  and  send 
for  cannon,  to  break  through  the  walls,  with- 
out giving  them  time  to  lay  a  train  for  blow- 
ing us  up.  I  saw  that  it  was  necessary  to 
change  the  mode  of  attack,  and  directed  some 
trees  to  be  cut  down  and  trimmed  to  be  used 
as  battering  rams.  Two  of  these  were  taken 
up  by  detachments  of  men,  as  numerous  as 
could  work  to  advantage,  and  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  walls  with  allthe  power  which  they 
could  exert,  while  troops  kept  up  a  fire  to 
protect  them  from  the  fire  poured  upon  them 
from  the  walls.  Presently  the  walls  began 
to  tremble,  a  breach  was  made  and  the  im- 
perial troops  rushed  irtto  the  Inquisition. 
Here  we  met  with  an  incident  which  nothing 
but  Jesuitical  effrontery  is  equal  to.  The 
Inquisitor-General,  followed  by  the  fiither 
confossors,  in  their  priestly  robes,  all  came 
out  of  their  rooms,  as  we  were  making  our 
way  into  the  interior  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
with  long  fiices,  their  arms  crossed  over  their 
shoulders,  as  though  they  had  been  deaf  to 
all  the  noise  of  the  attack  and  defence,  and 
had  just  learned  what  was  going  on,  they 
addressed  themselves  in  the  ^nguage  of  re- 
buke to  their  own  soldiers,  sayinsr*  **  Why  do  * 
you  fight  owrfriendi  the  French  f^ 

Their  intention,  no  doubt,  was  to  make  ua 
think  that  this  defence  was  wholly  unauthor- 
ized by  them,  hoping,  if  they  could  make  us 
believe  that  they  were  friendly,  they  should 
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have  a  better  opportunity,  io  tbe  confusioD 
of  the  nioinentt  to  escape.  Their  artifice 
was  too  shallow,  and  did  not  sycceed.  I 
caused  them  to  be  placed  under  guard,  and 
all  the  soldiers  of  tbe  Inquisition  to  be  se- 
cured as  prisoners.  We  then  proceeded  to 
examine  all  the  rooms  of  the  stalely  edifice. 
We  passed  through  room  after  room ;  found 
all  perfectly  in  order,  richly  furnished,  with 
altars  and  crucifixes,  and  wax  candles  in 
^  abundance,  but  could  discover  no  evidences 
*  of  iniquity  being  practised  there,  nothing  of 
those  peculiar  features  which  we  expected 
to  find  in  an  Inquisition.    We  fiwnd  splendid 

eiintings,  and  a  rich  and  extensive  library, 
ere  was  beauty  and  splendor,  and  the  moat 
perfect  order  on  which  my  eyea  ever  rested. 
The  architecture,  the  proportions,  were  per- 
fect. The  ceiling  and  floors  of  wood  were 
scoured  and  highly  polished.  The  marble 
floors  were  arranged  with  a  strict  regard  to 
order.  There  was  every  thing  to  please  the 
eye  and  gratify  a  cultivated  taste ;  iNit  where 
were  those  horrid  instruments  of  torture  of 
which  we  had  been  told,  and  where  these 
dungeons  in  which  human  beings  were  said 
to  be  buried  alive  1  We  searched  in  vain. 
The  holy  fiithers  assured  us  thai  they  had 
been  belied ;  that  we  had  seen  all ;  and  I  was 
prepared  to  give  up  the  search,  convinced 
that  this  Inquisition  wasdif^ent  from  others 
of  which  1  had  heard. 

But  CoL  De  Lisle  was  not  so  ready  as  my 
self  to  give  up  the  search,  and  said  to  me, 
**  Colonel,  you  are  commander  to-day,  and  as 
you  eay,  so  it  must  be ;  but  if  you  will  be  ad- 
vised by  me,  let  this  marble  floor  be  exam- 
ined. Let  water  be  brought  and  poured  upon 
it,  and  we  will  watch  and  see  if  there  is  any 
place  throucfh  which  it  passes  more  freely 
than  othera"  I  replied  to  him,  "Does you 
please.  Colonel,*'  and  ordered  water  to  be 
brought  accordingly.  The  slabs  of  marble 
were  large  and  beautifully  polished.  When 
the  water  had  been  poured  over  the  floor, 
much  to  the  dissatis&ction  of  the  inquisitors, 
a  careful  exammation  was  made  of  every 
seam  in  the  floor,  to  see  if  tbe  water  passed 
through.  Presently  Col.  De  Lisle  exclaimed 
that  he  had  found  it.  By  the  side  of  one  of 
these  marble  slabs  the  water  passed  through 
fast,  as  though  there  was  an  opening  beneath. 
All  hands  were  now  at  work  for  further  dis- 
covery, the  officers  with  their  swords,  and 
the  soldiers  with  their  bayonets,  seeking  to 
clear  out  tbe  seam  and  pry  up  the  slab; 
others  with  the  butts  of  their  muskets  striking 
the  slab  with  all  their  might  to  break  it,  while 
the  priesta  remonstrated  against  our  dese- 
cratiqg  their  holy  and  beautiful  house.  While 
ihus  engaged,  a  soldier,  who  was  striking 
with  the  butt  of  bis  musket,  struck  a  spring, 

and  the  slab  flew  up*    Then  the  fiioee  of  the 


inquisitors  grew  pale  as  that  of  Belshazzar 
when  the  hand-writing  appeared  on  the  wall ; 
they  trembled  all  over.  Beneath  the  slab^ 
now  partly  up,  there  was  a  staircase;  I 
stepped  to  the  altar,  and  took  from  the  can- 
dlestick one  of  the  candles,  four  feet  in 
length,  which  was  burning,  that  I  might  ex- 
plore the  room  below.  As  I  was  doing  this, 
1  was  arrested  by  one  of  the  inquisitors,  who 
laid  his  hand  gently  on  my  arm,  and  with  a 
very  demure  and  holy  look,  said,  **  My  son, 
you  must  not  take  thoee  lights  with  your 
bloody  hands ;  they  are  holy."  ••  Well,"  I 
said,  **  I  will  take  a  holy  thing  to  shed  light 
on  iniquity ;  I  will  bear  the  responsibility !" 
I  took  the  candle  and  proceeded  down  the 
staircase.  As  we  reached  tbe  foot  of  the 
stairs,  we  entered  a  large  square  room,  which 
was  called  the  Hall  of  Judgment  In  tbe 
centre  of  it  was  a  larj;e  blod^,  and  a  chain 
listened  to  it  On  this  they  seemed  accus- 
tomed to  place  the  accused,  chained'  to  his 
seat.  On  one  side  of  the  roam  was  one  ele- 
vated seat  called  the  Throne  of  Judgment. 
This  the  Inquisitor-General  occupied,  and  on 
either  side  were  seats  less  elevated,  for  the 
holy  fathers  when  engaged  in  the  solemn 
business  of  the  Holy  Inquisition.  (This  is 
the  only  real  use,  we  presume,  to  which  such 
lights,  burning  in  the  midst  of  sunshine, 
were  ever  put) 

From  this  room  we  proceeded  to  the  right, 
and  obtained  access  to  small  cells,  extending 
the  entire  length  of  the  edifice;  and  here 
sightB  were  presented  as  we  hope  never  to 
see  again. 

These  cells  were  places  of  solitary  con- 
finement, where  the  wretched  objects  of  in- 
(^nisitorial  hate  were  confined  vear  after  year, 
till  death  released  them  from  their  sufferings; 
and  there  their  bodies  were  sofiTered  to  re- 
main until  they  were  entirely  decayed,  and 
the  rooma  fit  for  others  to  occupy.  To  pre- 
vent this  from  being  offensive  to  those  who 
occupied  the  inquisition,  there  were  floes,  or 
tubes  extending  to  tbe  open  air,  sufliciently 
capacbus  to  carry  off  the  odor.  In  these 
cells  we  found  the  remains  of  some  who  had 
paid  the  debt  of  nature ;  some  of  them  bad 
been  dead  but  a  short  time,  while  of  others, 
nothing  remained  but  the  bones,  still  chained 
to  the  floor  of  their  dungeon. 

In  other  cells  we  found  living  suflTerers,  of 
both  sexes,  and  of  every  age,  fh>m  threescore 
years  and  ten,  down  to  fourteen  or  fifteen 
year»— all  naked  as  when  bom  into  the  world, 
and  all  in  chains.  Here  were  old  men  and 
aged  women,  who  were  shut  up  for  many 
years.  Here,  too,  were  the  middle  aged  and 
the  yotmg  men,  and  the  maiden  of  fourteen 
years  old !  The  soldiers  immediately  went  to 
work  to  release  the  captives  from  their  chains, 
and  look  from  their  knapsacks  their  overcoata 
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and  other  clothing,  which  they  gave  to  cover 
their  nakedness.  They  were  exceedingly 
anxious  to  biing  them  out  to  the  light  of  day, 
but  Col.  L.,  aware  of  the  danger,  had  food 

{fiven  them,  and  then  brought  them  gradoal- 
y  to  the  light,  as  they  were  able  to  bear  iU 

We  then  proceeded,  said  Col.  I*,  to  ex- 
plore another  room  on  the  lefV.  Here  we 
found  the  instruments  of  torture,  of  every 
kind  which  the  ingenuity  of  men  or  devils 
could  invent  Col.  L.  here  described  four  of 
these  horrid  instruments.  The  first  was  a 
machine  by  which  the  victim  was  confined, 
and  then,  beginning  with  his  fingers,  every 
ioint  in  the  hands,  arms,  and  body,  were 
broken,  or  drawn  one  afler  another,  until  the 
victim  died.  The  second  was  a  box  in  which 
the  head  and  neck  of  the  victim  were  so 
closely  confined  by  a  screw,  that  he  could 
not  move  in  any  way.  Over  the  box  was  a 
vessel,  from  which  one  drop  of  water  a  sec- 
ond fell  upon  the  head  of  the  victim,  every 
successive  drop  falling  upon  precisely  the 
same  place  of  the  head,  suspended  circulation 
in  a  few  momenta,  and  put  the  sufferer  in  the 
most  excruciating  agony.  The  third  was  a 
machine,  laid  horizontally,  to  which  the  vic- 
tim was  bound ;  the  machine  then  being 
placed  between  two  beams,  in  which  were 
scores  of  knives  so  fixed  that  by  turning;  the 
machine  with  a  crank,  the  flesh  of  the  suf- 
ferer was  torn  from  his  limbs,  all  in  small 
pieces.  The  fourth  surpassed  the  others  in 
fiendish  ingenuity.  Its  exterior  was  a  beau- 
tiful woman,  or  large  doll,  richly  dressed, 
with  arms  ready  extended  to  embrace  its 
victim.  Around  her  feet  a  semicircle  was 
drawn.  The  victim  who  paased  over  this 
fatal  mark,  touched  a  spring,  which  caused 
the  diabolical  engine  to  open ;  its  arms  clasped 
him,  and  a  thousand  knives  cut  him  into  as 
many  pieces  in  the  deadly  embrace. 

Col.  L.  said  that  the  sight  of  these  engines 
of  infernal  cruelty  kindled  the  rage  of  the 
voldiers  to  fury.  They  declared  that  every 
inquisitor  and  soldier  of  the  Inquisition  should 
be  put  to  the  torture.  Their  rage  was  ungov- 
ernable. Col.  L.  did  not  oppose  them ;  thev 
might  have  turned  their  jirma  against  him,  if 
he  attempted  to  arrest  their  work.  They 
began  with  the  holy  fathers.  The  first  they 
put  to  death  in  the  nsachine  for  breaking 
joints.  The  torture  of  the  inquisitor,  put  to 
death  by  the  dropping  of  water  on  his  head, 
was  the  most  excruciatiog.  The  poor  man 
cried  out  in  agony,  to  bd  taken  from  the 
fatal  machine.  The  Inqutsitor-Geoeral  wae 
brought  before  the  infernal  engine  called  the 
•<  Virgin.'*  He  begged  to  be  excused.  '^Nor' 
said  they,  '*you  have  caosed  others  to  kiss 
her,  and  you  most  do  it.'*  They  interlocked 
their  bayonets  so  as  to  form  large  forks,  and 
with  these  pushed  him  over  the  deadly  eirclei 


The  beutifbl  image  iMUntly  prepared  for 
the  embrace,  clasped  him  in  its  arros,  and  ho 
was  out  into  innumerable  ptecesi  Col.  L. 
saki  that  he  witnessed  the  torture  of  four  of 
them ;  his  heart  sickened  at  the  awful  scene, 
and  he  left  the  soldiers  to  wresk  their  venge- 
ance on  the  guilty  inmates  of  that  prison- 
house  of  bell. 

In  the  meantime  it  was  reported  through 
Madrid  that  the  prisons  of  the  Inqointioa 
were  broken  open,  and  multitudes  hasAened  . 
to  the  fatal  spot ;  and  oh !  what  a  meeting 
was  there :  it  was  like  a  resurrection.  About 
a  hundred  who  had  been  buried  for  many 
yeara,  were  now  restored  to  life.  There 
were  fathers  who  found  their  long-lost  daugh- 
ters ;  wives  were  restored  to  their  husbaiKi8» 
sisters  to  their  brothers,  and  parents  to  their 
children;  and  there  were  some  who  could 
recognise  no  friend  among  the  multitude. 
The  scene  was  such  as  no  tongue  can  deecribe. 

When  the  multitude  bad  retired.  Col.  L» 
caused  paintings,  library,  furniture,  Ac,  to 
be  removed ;  and  having  sent  to  the  city  for 
a  wagon-load  of  powder,  he  deposited  a  large 
quantity  in  the  vaults  beneath  the  bnikling, 
and  placed  a  slow  matoh  in  connection  with 
it  All  had  withdrawn  at  a  distance,  and  tit 
a  few  moments  there  was  a  most  joyful  sight 
to  thousands.  The  walls  and  turrets  of  the 
massive  structure  rose  majestically  towards 
the  heavens,  impelled  by  the  tremendous  ex- 
plosion, and  fell  bsck  to  the  earth  an  immense 
heap  of  ruins.  The  Inquisitbn  was  no  more ! 


THE    LOST    HUSBAND. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  MANCHESTER. 

There  is  a  eonsiderable  street  in  Manches- 
ter leading  from  the  centre  of  the  town  to 
some  of  the  suburbs.  This  street  is  called  at 
one  part  Garratt  and  aflerward,  where  it 
emerges  into  gentility  and  comparative  coun- 
try. Brook  street  It  derives  its  former  name 
from  an  old  black-and-white  hall  of  the  time 
of  Richard  the  Third,  or  thereabouts,  to  judge 
from  the  style  of  building;  they  have  ckised 
in  what  is  left  of  the  old  hall  now ;  but  a  fbw 
years  since  this  old  house  was  visible  from 
the  main  road ;  it  stood  low  on  some  vacant 
ground*  and  appeared  to  be  half  in  ruins.  I 
believe  it  was  occupied  by  several  poorfiimi- 
lies  who  rented  tenements  in  the  tumble-down 
dwelling.  But  formerly  it  was  Gerard  Hall, 
and  was  surrounded  by  a  park  with  a  clear 
brook  running  through  it  with  pleasant  fii^ 
ponds,  (the  name  of  these  was  preserved  un- 
til very  lately  on  a  street  near)  oraiiarde, 
dove<«otes,  and  similar  appurtenances  to  the 
manor  houses  of  former  days.  I  am  almost 
sore  that  the  fitmtly  to  whom  it  belonged 
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were  Alosleya*  proliably  a  branch  of  the  tree 
of  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Manchester.  Any 
topographical  work  of  the  last  century  relat- 
ing to  their  district  would  give  the  name  of 
the  last  proprietor  of  the  old  stock,  and  it  is  to 
hira  that  my  story  refers. 

Many  years  ago  there  lived  in  Manchester 
two  old  maiden  ladies,  of  high  respectability. 
All  their  lives  had  been  spent  in  the  town, 
and  they  were  fond  of  relating  the  changes 
that  had  taken  place  within  Uietr  recollec- 
tion; which  extended  back  to  seventy  or 
eighty  years  from  the  present  time*  They 
knew  much  of  its  traditionary  history  from 
their  father,  as  well;  who,  with  his  lather  be- 
fi>re  him,  had  been  respectable  attorneys,  in 
Manchester,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
last  century ;  they  were  also  agents  for  sev* 
eral  of  the  coaotry  families:  who,  driven 
from  their  poseeasions  by  the  enlargement  of 
the  town,  found  some  compensation  in  the  in- 
creased value  of  any  land  which  they  might 
choose  to  sell.    Consequently  the  Messrs. 

S ,  father  and  son,  were  conveyancers  in 

good  repute,  and  acquainted  with  several  se* 
cret  pieces  of  family  history ;  one  of  which 
related  to  GarratUhall.  The  owner  of  the 
estate,  some  time  in  the  first  half  ol  the  last 
centurv,  married  young;  he  and  his  wife  had 
several  children,  and  lived  together  in  a  quiet 
state  of  happiness  for  many  years*  At  last 
business  of  some  kind  called  him  to  Laodoo; 
a.  week's  journey  in  those  days.  He  wrote 
and  announced  his  arival :  I  do  think  he  never 
wrote  again. 

He  seemed  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
abvss  of  the  metropolis,  for  no  friend  (and  the 
lady  had  many  and  powerful  friends)  could 
ever  ascertain  what  had  become  of  him ;  the 
prevalent  idea  was  that  he  had  been  attacked 
by  some  of  the  strdet  robbers  who  prowled 
about  in  those  days^-^that  he  had  resisted 
and  been  murdered.  His  wife  gradually  gave 
up  all  hopes  ^f  seeing  him  again,  and  devot- 
ed herself  to  the  care  of  fier  children,  and  so 
they  went  on  tranquilly  enough,  until  the 


session  of  the  property.  These  deeds  Mr. 
S— (the  family  lawyer)  states  bad  been 
?iven  up  by  hiofi  into  the  missing  gentleman's 
keeping  just  before  the  last  mysterious  jour* 
ney  to  London,  with  which  I  think  they  were 
in  some  way  concerned.  It  was  possible  that 
tbey  were  still  in  existence ;  some  one  in  Lon- 
don might  have  them  in  possession,  and  be 
either  oonscbua  or  unconscious  of  their  im- 
portance. At  any  rate,  Mr.  S— — 's  advice 
to  his  client  was  that  he  should  put  an  adver- 
tisemaat  in  the  London  papers,  worded  so 
skillfully  that  any  one  who  might  hold  the 
important  documents,  should  understand  to 
what  it  referredi  and  no  oi^e  else. 
Vou  i.-io-o**  *51-k:s 


This  was  accord inglv  done ;  and,  although 
repeated  at  intervals  for  some  time,  it  met 
with  no  success.  But  at  last  a  mysterious 
answer  was  sent,  to  the  effect  that  the  deeds 
were  in  existence  and  should  be  given  up, 
but  only  on  certain  conditions,  and  to  the  heir 
himself.  The  young  man  in  consequence 
went  to  London,  and  adjourned,  according  to 
directions,  to  an  old  house  in  Barbican,  where 
he  was  told  by  a  man,  apparentlv  awaiting 
him,  that  he  must  submit  to  being  blindfolded, 
and  must  follow  bis  guidance.  He  was  ta- 
ken through  several  long  passages  before  he 
left  the  house;  at  the  termination  of  one  of 
these  he  was  put  into  a  seden  chair  and  car- 
ried about  for  an  hour  or  more;  he  always 
reported  that  there  were  many  turnings,  and 
that  he  imagined  that  he  was  set  down  final- 
\y  not  very  ibr  from  his  starting  point  When 
his  eyes  were  unbandaged  he  was  in  a  decent 
sitting  room,  with  tokens  of  family  occupa^ 
tion  lying  about  A  middle-aged  gentleman 
entered  and  told  him  that,  mm\  a  certain  time 
had  elapsed  (which  shoulcM>e  indicated  to 
him  in  a  peculiar  way,  but  of  which  the  length 
was  not  then  named)  he  mu^swear  to  secre- 
cy as  to  the  means  by  which  he  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  deeds.  This  oath  was  taken, 
and  then  the  gentleman,  not  without  emotion, 
acknowledged  himself  to  be  the  missing  fath- 
er of  the  heir. 

It  seems  that  he  had  failed  in  love  with  a 
damsel,  a  friend  of  the  person  with  whom  he 
lodged.  To  this  young  woman  he  had  rep- 
refsenled  lumself  as  unmarried ;  she  listened 
willingly  to  his  wooing,  and  her  father,  who 
was  a  shopkeeper  in  the  city,  was  not  averse 
to  the  match,  as  tlie  Lancashire  Squire  had 
a  goodly  presence,  and  many  similar  abilities, 
which  the  shopkeeper  thought  mighti>e  ac- 
ceptable to  bis  customers.  The  bargain  was 
struck;  the  descendant  of  a  knightly  race 
married  the  only  daughter  of  the  city  shop- 
keeper, and  became  a  junior  partner  in  the 
business. 

He  told  his  son  that  he  had  never  repent- 


heir  came  of  age,  when  certain  deeds  were  ed  the  step  he  had  taken;  that  his  lowly-bom 
necessary  before  he  could  legally  take  poa-^  wife  was  sweet,  docile,  and  affectionate;  that 

'" his  family  by  her  was  large,  and  that  he  and 

they  were  thriving  and  happy.    He  inquired 

Siven  up  by  t»ofi  into  the  missing  gentleman's  atter  his  first  (or  rattier,  I  should  say,  his  true) 
eeping  just  before  the  last  mysterious  jour-   wife  with  friendly  afieetion;  approved    of 

what  she  had  done  with  regard  to  his  estate, 
and  the  education  of  his  children;  but  said  he 
considered  he  was  dead  to  her,  as  she  was  to 
him. 


When  he  really  died  he  promised  that  a 
particular  message,  the  nature  of  which  he 
specified,  should  be  sent  to  hts  son  at  Garratt ; 
until  then  tliey  would  not  hear  more  of  each 
other,  for  it  was  of  no  use  attempting  to  trace 
him  under  his  incognitio,  even  if  the  oath  did 
not  render  such  an  attempt  forbidden*    I 
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dare  say  the  youth  had  no  great  desire  to 
trace  out  the  father,  who  had  been  one  in 
name  only.  He  returned  to  Lancashire,  took 
poeseffiion  of  the  property  at  Manchester,  and 
many  jrears  elapsed  before  he  received  the 
mysterious  intitnation  of  his  father's  real 
death.  After  that  he  named  the  particulars 
connected  with  the  recovery  of  the  title  deeds 

to  Mr.  S ,  and  one  or  two  intimate  friends. 

When  the  family  bcame  extinct,  or  removed 
from  Garratt,  it  became  no  longer  any  very 
closely  kept  secret,  and  I  was  told  the  tale  of 
the  disappearance  by  Miss  S  ,  the  aged 
daughter  of  the  family  agent. 


THE  HUNTER'S  WIFE. 

Tom  Coopbr  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
North  American  trapper.  Slightly  bat  pow- 
erfully  made,  with  a  hardy,  weather-beaten, 
yet  handsome  facoi  strong,  indefatigable,  and 
a  crack  shot,  he'wAs  admirably  adapted  for  a 
hunter's  life.  For  many  years  he  knew  not 
what  it  was  to  j^ve  a  home,  but  lived  like 
the  beasts  he  hunted — wandering  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another  in  pursuit  of 
game.  All  who  knew  Tom  were  much  sur- 
prised wbfen  he  came,  with  a  pretty  young 
wife,  to  settle  within  three  miles  of  a  planter*8 
farm.  Many  pitied  the  poor  young  creature, 
who  would  have  to  lead  such  a  solitary  life ; 
whilst  others  said — •'  If  she  was  fool  enough 
to  marry  him,  it  was  her  own  look  out"  For 
nearly  four  months  Tom  remained  at  home, 
and  employed  his  time  in  making  the  old  hut 
he  had  fixed  on  for  their  residence  more  com- 
Ibrtable.  He  cleared  and  tilled  a  small  spot 
of  land  around  it,  and  Susan  began  to  hope 
that  for  her  sake  he  would  settle  down  quiet- 
ly as  a  squatter.  Bat  these  visions  of  happi- 
ness were  soon  dispelled,  for  as  soon  as  the 
work' was  finisheJ,  he  commenced  his  old 
erratic  mode  of  life,  and  was  oflen  absent  for 
weeks  together,  leaving  his  wife  alonp,  yet 
not  unprotected,  for  since  his  marriage  old 
Nero,  a  favorite  hound,  was  always  left  at 
home  as  her  guardian.  He  was  a  noble  dog 
—a  cross  between  th^old  Scottish  deerhonnd 
and  the  bloodhound — and  would  hunt  an  In- 
dian as  well  as  a  deer  or  bear,  which  Tom 
aaid  **  was  a  proof  Ingins  was  a  sort  o'  var- 
mint, or  why  should  the  brute  beast  take  to 
hunt  *em,  natural  like — him  that  took  no  no- 
tice of  white  men  I*' 

One  clear,  cold  rooming,  about  two  years 
after  their  marriage,  Susan  was  awakened 

5^  a  loud  crash,  immediately  fb!lowed  by 
ero's  deep  baying.  She  recollected  that 
she  had  shut  him  in  the  house  as  usual  the 
night  before.  Supposing  he  had  winded  some 
solitary  wolf  or  bear  prowling  around  the  huf, 
and  eTOcted  his  escape,  she  took  little  notice 


of  the  circumstance ;  but  a  few  moments  after 
I  came  a  shrill,  wild  cry,  which  made  her  blood 
!  run  cold.  To  spring  fVoro  her  bed.  throw  on 
'  her  clothes  and  rash  from  the  hot,  was  the 
!  work  of  a  minute.  She  no  longer  doabted 
what  the  hound  was  in  purenit  of.  Fearfol 
thoughts  shot  through  her  brain ;  she  called 
wildly  on  Nero,  and  to  her  joy  he  came  dash- 
ing through  the  thick  underwood.  As  the 
dog  drew  nearer  she  saw  that  he  galloped 
h^vily,  and  carried  in  his  nrKMJth  some  large 
dark  creature.  Her  brain  reeled ;  she  telt  a 
cold,  sickly  shodder  dart  throagh  her  limbs. 
But  Susan  was  a  hunter's  daughter,  and  all 
her  life  had  been  accustomw  ta  witness 
scenes  of  danger  and  horror,  and  in  this 
school  had  learned  to  subdue  the  natorsl 
timidity  of  her  character.  With  a  powerful 
eflbrt  she  recovered  herself,  just  as  Nero 
dropped  at  her  feet  a  littje  Indian  child,  ap- 
parently between  three  or  four  years  old. 
She  bent  down  over  him,  but  there  waa  no 
sound  or  motion ;  she  placed  hef  hand  on  his 
naked  little  chest;  the  heart  within  had 
ceased  to  beat — he  was  dead !  The  deep 
marks  of  the  dog's  fangs  were  visible  on  his 
neck,  but  the  tedy  was  ontom.  Old  Nero 
stood  with  his  large,  bright  eyes  fixed  on  the 
face  of  his  mistress,  fkwning  on  her  as  if  be 
expected  to  be  praised  for  what  he  had  done, 
ami  seemed  to  wonder  why  she  looked  so 
terrified.  But  Susan  spurned  him  from  her; 
the  fierce  animal,  who  would  have  pulled 
down  an  Indian  as  he  would  a  deer,  crouched 
humbly  at  the  young  woman's  feet  Susan 
carried  the  little  body  gently  in  her  arms  to 
the  hut,  and  laid  it  on  her  ofm  bed.  Her 
first  impulse  was  to  seize  a  loaded  rifle  that 
hung  over  the  fire-pTac<?,  and  shoot  the  hound; 
and  vet  she  felt  she  could  not  do  it,  for  in  the 
lonely  life  she  led  the  fiiithful  animal  seemed 
like  a  dear  and  valued  friend,  who  loved  and 
watched  over  her,  as  if  aware  of  the  precious 
charge  entrusted  tg  him.  She  thought  also 
of  what  her  husband  would  say,  when  on  his 
retnrn  he  should  find  his  old  companion  dead. 

ftusan  had  never  seen  Tom  roused.  To  her 
e  had  ever  shown  nothing  but  kindness;  yet 
she  feared  as  well  as  loved  him,  for  there 
was  a  fire  in  those  dark  eyes  which  told  of 
the  deep,  wild  passion  hid  in  his  breast,  and 
she  knew  that  the  lives  of  a  whole  tribe  of 
Indians  would  be  light  in  the  balance  against 
his  favorite  hound. 

Having  securely  fastened  up  Nero,  Susan, 
with  a  heavy  heart,  proceeded  To  examine 
the  ground  around  the  but  In  several  places 
she  observed  the  impression  of  a  small  moo- 
casined  foot,  but  not  the  foot  of  a  child.  The 
tracks  were  deeply  marked,  unlike  thefrsual 
light,  elastic  tread  of  an  Indian.  From  this 
circumstance  Susan  easily  inferred  tfiatthe 
woman  had  been  carrying  her  child  when 
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ttteekcd  by  the  do^.  There  wae  nothing  to 
■how  why  she  had  come  to  near  the  hut; 
moet  probably  the  hopes  of  some  petty  plon* 
der  had  been  the  inducement  Susan  did  not 
dare  to  wander  far  from  home,  fearinsf  a  band 
of  Indians  might  be  in  the  neighborhood. 
Bhe  returned  sorrowfully  to  the  hut,  and  em* 
ployed  herself  ip  blocking  up  the  window,  or 
rather  the  hole  where  the  window  had  been, 
for  the  powerful  hound  had  in  his  leap  dashed 
out  the  entire  frame,  and  shattered  it  to  pieces. 
When  this  was  finished,  Susan  due  a  grave 
and  in  it  laid  the  little  Indian  boy.  She  made 
it  close  to  the  hut,  for  she  could  not  bear  that 
wolves  should  devour  those  delicate  limbs, 
and  she  knew  that  there  it  would  be  safe. 
The  next  day  Tom  returned.  He  had  been 
very  uosucceasful,  and  intended  setting  out 
again  in  a  few  days  in  a  difierent  direction. 

"  Susan,"  he  said,  when  he  had  heard  her 
Bad  story,  ''I  wish  you*d  left  the  child  where 
the  dog  killed  him.  The  Fquaw*8  high  sar* 
tain  to  come  back  a-seektn*  for  the  body,  and 
His  a  pity  the  poor  orittur  should  be  disapint- 
ed.  Besides,  the  Ingins  will  be  high  sartain 
to  pot  it  down  to  us ;  whereas  if  so  be  as 
they*d  found  the  body  *pon  the  spot  maybe 
they'd  onderstand  as  'twas  an  accident  like, 
fyr  they're  unkomntion  cunning  warmint,  tbo' 
they  am't  got  aense  like  Christians." 

*«  Why  do  you  think  the  poor  woman  came 
here  f "  said  Snsan.  ''  1  never  knew  an  In- 
dian squaw  so  near  the  hut  befi>re." 

She  fiincied  a  dark  shadow  flitted  across 
her  husband's  brow.  He  made  no  reply; 
and  on  her  repeating  the  question,  said  an- 
grily-'how  should  he  know  1  'Twas  as  well 
to  ask  for  a  bear's  reaeoniMs  an  Ingin'a 

Tom  only  stM^^tJiome  long  enough  to 
mend  the  brokSwiduw,  and  plant  a  small 
spot  of  com,  a«K^ti|ii  again  set  out,  telling 
Susan  not  to  expect  him  home  in  less  than  a 
month.  '*  If  that  squaw  comes  this  way  agin, 
•s  maybe  she  will,  just  put  out  any  broken 
victuals  you've  got  for  the  poor  crittnr; 
thoQgh  maybe  she  wont  come,  for  they  Inffms 
be  onkimmon  skeary."  Susan  wondered  aU 
bifl  taking  an  interest  in  the  woman,  and  ofter 
thought  of  that  dark  look  she  had  noticed, 
and  of  Tom's  unwillingness  to  speak  on  the 
aubject  She  never  knew  that  on  his  last 
bunting  expedition,  when  hiding  some  skins 
which  he  intended  to  fetch  on  his  return,  he 
had  observed  an  Indian  watching  him,  and 
shot  him  with  as  little  mercy  as  he  would 
have  shown  a  wolf.  On  Tom's  return  to  the 
spot  the  body  was  gone :  and  in  the  soft,  damp 
soil  was  the  mark  of  an  Indian  squaw's  foot, 
and  by  its  side  a  little  child's.  He  was  sorry 
then  ftir  the  deed  he  had  done:  he  thought  of 
the  grief  of  the  poor  widow,  and  how  it  would 


the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  and  now  to 
feel  that  through  his  means,  too,  she  had  lost 
her  child,  put  thoughts  into  his  mind  that  had 
never  before  found  a  place  there.  He  thought 
that  one  God  had  formed  the  red  man  as  well 
as  the  white— of  the  souls  of  many  Indiana 
burned  into  eternity  by  his  unerring  rifle; 
and  they  perhaps  were  more  fitted  for  their 
"happy  hunting  grounds"  than  he  for  the 
white  man's  heaven.  In  this  state  of  mind 
every  word  his  wife  had  said  to  him  seemed 
a  reproach,  and  he  was  glad  again  to  be  in 
the  forest  with  his  rifle  and  his  hounds. 

On  the  aflemoon  of  the  third  day  after 
Tom's  departure,  as  Susan  was  sitting  at. 
work,  she  heard  something  scratching  and 
whining  at  the  door.  Nero,  who  was  by  her 
side,  evinced  no  signs  of  anger,  but  ran  to  the 
door,  showing  his  white  teeth,  as  was  his  cus- 
tom when  pleased.  Susan  unbarred  it,  when 
to  her  astonishment  the  two  deer  hounds  her 
husband  had  taken  with  him  walked  into  the 
hot,  looking  wearied  and  soiled.  At  first 
ahe  thought  Tom  ^ight  have  killed  a  deer 
not  far  from  home,  and  had  brought  her  a 
fresh  supply  of  venison ;  but  no  one  was  there. 
She  rushed  from  the  hut,  and  soon,  breath- 
less and  terrified,  reached  the  squatter's  cabin. 
John  Wilton  and  hid  three  sons  were  just  re- 
turned from  the  clearings,  when  Susan  ran 
into  their  comfortable  kitchen;  her  long 
black  hair  streaming  on  her  shoulders,  and 
her  wild  and  blood -shot  eyes,  gave  her  the 
appearance  of  a  maniac.  In  a  few  uncon- 
nected words  she  explained  to  them  the  cause 
of  her  terror,  and  imploripd  them  to  set  oflT 
immediately  in  search  of  her  husband.  It 
was  in  vain  they  told  her  of  the  uselessness 
of  going  at  that  time — of  the  impossibililv  of 
following  a  trail  in  the  dark.  She  said 'she 
would  go  herself;  she  felt  sure  of  finding 
him ;  and  at  last  they  were  obliged  to  use 
forced  to  prevent  her  leaving  the  houne. 

The  next  morning  at  day-break,  Wilton 
and  his  two  sons  were  mounted,  and  ready 
to  set  out,  intending  to  take  Nero  witli  them ; 
but  nothing  could  induce  him  to  leave  hie 
mistress;  he  resisted  passively  for  some  time, 
until  one  of  the  young  men  attempted  to  pass 
a  rope  round  his  neck,  to  drag  him  away; 
then  his  forbearance  vanished ;  he  sprung  on 
his  tormentor,  threw  him  down  and  would 
have  strangled  him  if  Susan  had  not  been 
present.  .  Finding  it  impossible  to  make  Nero 
accompany  them,  they  lefl  without  him,  but 
had  not  proceeded  many  miles  before  he  and 
his  mistress  were  at  thei r  side.  They  begged 
Susan  to  return,  told  her  of  the  hardships  she 
must  endure,  and  of  the  inconvenience  she 
would  be  to  them.  It  was  of  no  avail;  she 
had  bnt  one  answer;  '*  I  am  a  hunter's  da  ugh- 


be  peseible  for  her  to  live  until  she  could   ter  and  a  hunter's  wife."  She  told  them  that 
reach  her  tribe,  who  were  &r,  far  distant,  at '  knowing  how  useful  Nerp  would  be  to  them 
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in  their  search,  she  had  secretely  taken  a 
horse  and  followed  them. 

The  party  rode  first  to  Tom  Cooper's  hot, 
and  there  having  dismounted,  leading  their 
horses  through  Uie  forest,  tbl lowed  the  trail, 
as  only  men  long  accustomed  to  savage  life 
can  do.  At  night  they  lay  on  the  ground, 
covered  with  their  thick  bear-skin  cloaks;  for 
Susan  only  they  heaped  up  a  bed  of  dried 
leaves ;  but  she  refused  to  occupy  it,  saying  it 
was  her  duty  to  bear  the  same  hardships  they 
did.  Ever  since  their  departure  she  had 
shown  no  si^n  of  sorrow.  Although  slight 
and  delicately  formed,  she  never  appeared 
fatigued ;  her  whole  soul  was  absorbed  in  one 
longing  desire — to  find  her  husband's  body; 
for  from  the  first  she  had  abandoned  the  hope 
of  ever  again  seeing  him  in  life.  This  de> 
aire  supported  her  through  everything.  Ear- 
ly the  next  morning  they  were  again  on  the 
trail.  About  noon  as  they  were  crossing  a 
a  small  brook,  the  hound  suddenly  dashed 
away  from  them,  and  was  lost  in  the  thicket 
At  first  thev  fancied  they  might  have  crossed 
the  track  of  a  deer  or  wolf;  but  a  Umg  mourn- 
ful howl  soon  told  the  sad  troth,  for  not  far 
from  the  brook  lay  the  faithfiil  dog  on  the 
dead  body  of  his  master,  which  was  pierced 
to  the  heart  by  an  Indian  arrow. 

The  murderer  had  apparently  been  afraid 
to  approach  on  account  of  the  dogs,  for  the 
body  was  left  as  it  had  fallen— not  even  the 
rifle  was  gone.  No  sign  of  Indians  could  be 
discovered  save  one  small  foot^print,  which 
was  instantly  pronounced  to  be  that  of  a 
squaw.  Susan  showed  no  grief  at  the  sight 
of  the  body;  she  maintained  the  same  forced 
calmness,  and  seemed  comforted  that  it  was 
found.  Old  Wilton  staid  with  her  to  remove 
all  that  now  remained  of  her  darling  husband, 
and  his  two  sons  again  set  out  on  the  trail 
which  soon  led  them  into  the  open  prairie, 
where  it  was  easily  traced  through  the  tall, 
thick  grass.  They  continued  ridmff  all  that 
afternoon,  and  the  next  morning  by  day-break 
were  again  on  the  track,  which  they  follow* 
cd  to  the  banks  of  a  wide  but  shallow  stream. 
There  they  saw  the  remains  of  a  fire.  One 
of  the  brothers  thrust  his  hand  among  the 
ashes,  which  were  still  warm.  They  crossed 
the  river,  and  in  the  soft  sand  on  the  opposite 
bank  saw  again  the  print  of  small  moccasin- 
ed  footsteps.  Here  they  were  at  a  loss:  for 
the  rank  prairie  grass  had  been  consumed  by 
one  of  those  fearful  fires  so  common  in  the 
pairies,  and  in  its  stead  grew  soft,  sweet  her- 
bage, where  even  an  Indian's  eye  could  ob- 
serve no  trace.  They  were  on  the  point  of 
abandoning  the  pursuit,  when .  Richard,  the 
younger  of  the  two,  called  his  brother's  atten- 
tion to  Nero,  who  had  of  bis  own  accord  left 
bis  mistress  to  accompany  them,  as  if  he  now 
onderstood  what  they  were  about 


The  bound  was  trotting  to  and  firo  with  hw 
nose  to  the  ground,  as  if  endeavoring  to  pick 
out  a  cold  scent.  Edward  laughed  at  bia 
brother,  and  pointed  to  the  track  of  a  deer 
that  had  come  to  the  river  to  drink.  At  last 
he  agreed  to  folk>w  Nero,  who  was  now  can* 
taring  slowly  across  the  miri&  The  pace 
gradually  increased,  imiil  on  a  spot  where 
the  grass  had  grown  more  luxuriantly  than 
elsewhere,  Nero  threw  up  his  nose,  gave  « 
deep  bay,  and  started  off  at  so  furious  a  pace, 
that  although  well  mounted,  they  had  great 
difficulty  in  keeping  up  with  him.  He  soon 
brought  them  to  the  borders  of  another  forest, 
where,  finding  it  impossible  to  take  their 
horses  further,  they  tethered  them  to  a  tree 
and  set  ofifon  foot.  At  last  they  fancied  it 
sonnded  nearer  instead  of  becoramg  less  di»> 
tinct;  and  of  this  they  were  soon  oonvinoed. 
They  still  went  on  in  the  direetkw  whence 
the  sound  proceeded  until  they  saw  Nero 
sitting  with  his  fore-paws  against  the  trunk 
of  a  tree,  no  longer  mouthing  like  a  well* 
tniined  hound,  but  yelling  like  fury.  They 
looked  up  in  tlie  tree,  but  could  see  notb- 
in?;  until  at  last  Edward  espied  a  large 
hollow  about  half  way  up  the  trunk.  *«I 
was  right,  you  see,"  he  said.  **  After  all  it*« 
nothing  but  a  bear — ^but  we  may  as  well 
shoot  the  brute  that  has  given  us  so  much 
trouble." 

They  set  to  work  immediately  with  their 
axes  to  fell  the  tree.  It  began  to  totter, 
when  a  dark  object  they  could  not  tell  what 
in  the  dim  twilight,  crawled  from  its  place 
of  concealment  to  the  extremity  of  a  branchv 
and  firom  thence  into  the  next  tree.  Snatch- 
ing up  their  rifles  •they  both  fired  together, 
when  to  their  astonlshqteup^tead  of  a  bear, 
a  young  Indian  squaw,  Mil  wild  yell,  foil 
to  the  ground.  1'hey  rAiJptfae  spot  where 
she  lay  motk>nless,  and  carried  her  to  the 
borders  of  the  wood,  where  they  had  that 
morning  dismounted.  Richard  lifted  her  oa 
bis  horse,  and  springing  himself  into  the  sad- 
dle, carried  the  almost  lifeless  body  before 
Jiim.  The  poor  creature  never  spoke.  Sev* 
sral  times  they  stopped,  thinking  she  was 
dead;  her  pulse  only  told  the  spirit  bad  not 
flown  from  its  earthly  tenement  Whoa 
they  reached  the  river  which  bad  beea 
crossed  by  them  before,  they  washed  the 
wounds,  and  sprinkled  water  on  her  face. 
This  appeared  to  revive  her,  and  when  Rich- 
ard again  lifted  her  in  his  arms  to  place  iier 
on  his  horse,  he  fancied  he  heard  her  mutter 
in  Iroquoifl|,  one  word— ^revenged  I"  It  wae 
a  strange  sight,  these  two  powenol  men  tend- 
ing so  carefiilly  the  being  they  had  a  f^ 
hours  before  sought  to  slay,  and  endeavor- 
ing to  sUunch  the  blood  that  flowed  from 
wounds  they  themselves  had  made!  Yet  so 
it  was.    It  would  hare  appealed  to  them  a 
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nn  to  leave  the  Indian  wocnan  to  die;  yet 
they  felt  no  remone  at  having  inflicted  the 
wound,  and  doobtless  would  have  been  bet* 
ter  pleased  had  it  been  mortal;  but  they 
would  not  have  murdered  a  wounded  enemy, 
even  an  Indian  wafrior,  Btill  leas  a  fquaw. 
The  party  continued  tlieir  jouiney  until  mid- 
night, when  they  stopped  to  rest  their  jaded 
horses*  .  Having  wrapped  the  squaw  in  their 
bearskins,  they  Jay  down  themselves  with  no 
covering  except  the  clothes  they  wore. 
They  were  in  no  v^nt  of  provisions,  as  not 
knowing  when  they  might  return,  they  had 
taken  a  good  supply  of  bread  and  dried  veni- 
aoD,  not  wishing  to  lose  any  precious  time 
in  seeking  food  whilst  on  the  trail.  The 
brandy  still  remaining  in  their  flecks  they 
preserved  for  the  use  of  their  captive.  The 
evening  of  the  fallowing  day  they  reached 
the  trapper*6  but,  where  they  were  not  a  lit- 
tle surprised  to  find  Sussn.  She  told  them 
thatslthough  John  Wilton  had  begged  her 
to  live  with  them,  she  could  not  bear  to  leave 
the  spot  where  every  thing  reminded  her  of 
one,  to  think  of  whom  was  now  her  only 
consolation,  and  that  whilst  she  had  Nero, 
she  feared  nothing.  They  needed  not  to 
tell  their  mournful  tale— Susan  already  un- 
derstood it  too  clearly.  She  begged  them  to 
leave  the  Indian  woman  with  her.  "You 
have  no  one,"  she  said,  "to  tend  and  watch 
her  as  I  can  do;  besides,  %  is  not  right  that 
I  should  lay  snch  a  burden  on  you."  Al- 
though unwilling  to  impose  on  her  the  pein- 
ful  task  of  nursing  her  husband's,  murderess 
they  oould  not  but  allow  that  she  was  right; 
and  seeing  how  earnestly  ehe  desired  it,  at 
last  consented  to  leave  the  Indian  woman 
with  her. 

For  many  long  weeks  she  nursed  her 
charge  as  tenderly  as  if  she  had  been  her  sis- 
ter. At  first  she  lay  motionless,  and  rarely 
spoke;  then  she  grew  delirious,  and  raved 
wildly.  Susan  fortunately  could  not  under- 
stand what  she  said,  but  often  turned  shud- 
deringly  away  when  the  Indian  woman  would 
strive  to  rise  from  her  bed,  and  move  her, 
arms  as  if  drawing  a  bow;  or  wildly  yell  and 
cower  in  terror  breath  the  clothes,  reacting 
in  her  delirium  the  fearful  scenes  through 
which  she  had  passed.  By  degrees  reason 
returned ;  she  gradually  got  better,  but  seemed 
restless  and  unhappy,  and  could  not  bear  the 
sight  of  Nera  The  first  proof  of  returning 
reason  she  had  shown  was  to  shriek  in  terror 
when  he  once  accidentally  followed  her  into 
the  room  where  she  lay.  One  morning  Su- 
san missed  her ;  she  searched  around  the  hut, 
but  she  was  gone,  without  having  taken 
ikrewell  of  h^r  kind  benefactress. 

A  few  years  after  Susan  Cooper  (no  longer 
"  pretty  Susan,"  for  time  and  grief  had  done 
their  work)  heard  late  one  night  a  hurried 


knock,  which  was  repeated  several  times  be- 
fore she  could  unfasten  the  door,  each  time 
more  loudly  than  before.  She  called  to  ask 
who  it  was  at  that  hour  of  the  night.  A  few 
hurried  words  in  Iroquois  were  the  r^p1y,  and 
Susan  congratulated  herself  on  having  spoken 
before  unt^rring  the  door.  But  on  listening 
again,  she  distinctly  heard  the  same  voice 
say,  "  Quick-— quick !"  and  recognized  it  as 
the  Indian  Woman's  whom  she  bad  nursed. 
The  door  was  instantly  opened,  when  the 
squaw  rushed  into  the  hut,  seized  Susan  by 
the  arm,  and  made  signs  to  her  to  come 
away.  She  was  too  much  excited  to  remem- 
ber the  few  words  of  English  she  had  picked 
up  while  living  with  the  white  woman.  Ex- 
pressing her  meaning  by  p^estures  with  a 
clearness  peculiar  to  the  Indians,  she  dragged 
rather  than  led  Susan  from  the  hut.  They 
had  just  reached  the  edge  of  the  forest  when 
the  wild  yells  of  the  Indians  sounded  in  their 
ears.  Having  gone  with  Susan  a  little  way 
into  the  forest  her  guide  left  her.  For  nearly 
four  hours  she  lay  there  half  dead  with  cold 
and  terror,  not  daring  to  move  from  her  place 
of  concealment  She  saw  the  flames  of  the 
dwelling  where  so  many  lonely  hours  had 
been  passed,  rising  above  the  trees,  and  heard 
the  shrill  whoops  of  the  retiring  Indians. 
Nero,  who  was  lying  by  her  side,  suddenly 
rose  and  gave  a  low  growl.  Silently  a  dark 
figure  came  gliding  among  the  trees  directly 
to  the  spot  where  Sie  lay.  She  gave  herself 
up  for  lost;  but  it  was  the  Indian  woman  who 
came  to  her,  and  dropt  at  her  feet  a  bag  of 
money,  the  remains  of  her  late  husband's 
savings.  The  grateful  creature  knew  where 
it  was  kept;  and  while  the  Indians  were 
busied  examining  the  rifles  and  other  objects 
more  intereetinir  to  them,  had  carried  it  oflT 
unobserved.  Waving  her  arm  around  to 
show  that  all  was  now  quiet,  she  pointed  in 
the  dirpction  of  Wilton's  house,  and  was 
again  lost  among  the  treea 

Day  was  just  breaking  when  Susan  reached 
the  squatter's  cabin.  Having  heard  the  sad 
story,  Wilton  and  two  of  his  fous  started 
immediately  for  the  spot  Nothing  was  to 
be  seen  save  a  heap  of  ashes.  The  party 
had  apiMrentlv  consisted  of  only  three  or 
four  Indians ;  but  a  powerfiil  tribe  being  in 
the  neighborhood,  they  saw  it  would  be  too 
hazardous  to  follow  them.  From  this  time 
Susan  lived  with  the  Wiltons.  She  was  a 
daughter  to  the  old  man,  and  a  sister  to  his 
sons,  who  often  said ;  that  as  far  as  they  were 
concerned,  the  Indians  had  never  done  a 
kindlier  action  than  in  burning  down  Susan 
Cooper's  hut" 

W'-B  should  live  well  by  day,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  we  should  not  have  bad 
dreams  at  night. 
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SAUNDERS  MUIRHEAD'S  TROUBLES 
AS  A  LODGiNG-HOUSE  KEEPER. 

[It  iff  proper  to  inforin  the  reader,  that  the  following 
homely  narrative,  except  a  few  aentencet  in  the  be- 
irinniog,  is  the  actual  production  of  a  poor  man,  who 
has  aeen  and  experienced  all  which  he  relatei.] 

It  ia  a  comtnoD  thin^  for  BtudentA  and 
others  who  live  in  lodgiogs,  to  be  put  on 
their  guard  by  friends  and  acquaintances 
against  the  dishonest  and  pilfering  propensi- 
ties of  landladies  and  landlords,  or  those  who 
let  rooms.  Many  stories  are  told  with  a 
view  of  provin?  the  necessity  of  caution  in 
this  respect  For  example,  the  adventure  is 
often  repeated  of  the  student,  who,  finding 
his  eatables  frequently  disappear  frohi  the 
cupboard  or  press  in  which  he  kept  them, 
and  of  which  he  carried  the  key,  at  last  fell 
upon  the  following  method  of  punishing  the 
author  of  the  depredations.  For  want  of 
other  room,  his  landlady  had  obtained  leave 
to  place  her  best  set  of  tea-china,  which  was 
seldom  used,  on  a  shelf  of  the  student's  cup- 
board. This  china-set  he  encomoassed  with 
a  strinor,  and  affixed  the  end  or  the  cord  to 
the  inside  of  the  door  in  such  a  way,  that 
any  one  attempting  to  open  it,  who  was  igno- 
rant of  the  state  of  matters  within,  must 
cause  a  grand  catastrophe.  The  scheme 
was  completely  successful.  On  her  next 
visit  to  the  studenl*s  victual-store,  the  land- 
lady tasted  the  merited  fruits  of  her  dis- 
honesty, in  beholding  her  cherished  china 
smashed  to  pjpces  before  her  face!  And 
what  was,  perhap?,  no  slight  part  of  the 
punishment,  she  was  forced  to  bear  it  in 
silence. 

Thi9,  and  a  number  of  stories  of  the  same 
kind,  that  are  oflen  told,  may  be  true,  but  I 
am  very  far  mistaken  if  lodging-house  keep- 
ers do  not  much  more  frequently  suffer,  and 
that  in  a  thousand  ways  too,  from  their 
lodgers,  than  the  lodgers  do  from  them.  I 
do  not  speak  on  this  point  without  experi- 
ence, and  the  be^t  way,  perhaps,  of  con- 
vincincr  my  readers  of  the  haraships  that 
befall  those  who  follow  that  way  of  life,  will 
be  to  record  the  details  of  my  own  career  as 
a  lodging-house  keeper. 

I  possessed  for  many  years  a  small  farm 
about  twenty  miles  south  from  Edinburgh, 
but,  getting  pretty  far  advanced  in  life,  and 
my  lease  being  expired,  I  declined  taking  it 
again,  as  my  health  was  very  indifferent,  and 
my  family  had  all  lefl  me ;  for  the  place  was 
80  poor  that  it  would  not  pay  one  of  my  sons 
to  stay  with  me  to  help  to  work  it,  and  I  was 
unable  to  do  the  whole  myself.  My  wife, 
however,  who  is  a  ^ood  many  years  younger 
than  1  am,  was  still  stout  and  healthy,  and 
so  we  resolved  that  we  would  go  and  live  in 
Edinburgh ;  and  as  we  had  heard  of  and 


known  many  people  who  kept  lodgings,  we 
thought  we  would  try  that  way  of  doing. 
Accordingly,  h%ving  sold  off  our  effocts  in 
the  country,  we  came  into  town  at  a  Whit- 
sunday term,  and  having  taken  what  was 
thought  a  tolerably  genteel  house,  we  laid 
out  a  considerable  sum  in  furnishing  it  with 
every  thing  necessary.  We  also  put  a  amaU 
sum  into  the  bank,  for  safety,  in  case  of  any 
distress  coming  upon  us,  and  we  kept  a  little 
in  hand,  to  live  upon  till  we  saw  how  we 
should  come  on.  We  had  a  good  kitchen, 
and  a  small  room  that  look^  backwardsi 
This  little  room  we  let  to  two  trades  lads, 
who  paid  us  punctually  eveiy  week,  and 
with  tnem  we  had  very  little  trouble.  Then 
we  had  ,an  ele^nt  room  and  bed-closet  to 
the  front,'  and  with  that  we  hoped  to  do  great 
things.  We  put  out  a  painted  ticket,  noti* 
fying  that  there  was  a  ''good  room  to  let" 
within ;  yet  the  summer,  and  then  the  har- 
vest passed  over,  and  still  it  dtood  empty. 
The  month  of  October  came,  and  brought 
with  it  the  period  when  the  students  were  to 
come  to  town.  Our  hopes  began  to  revive, 
and  this  just  in  time ;  for  the  little  money 
that  we  had  in  hand  was  nearly  done,  not- 
withstanding the  strictest  economy. 

The  long-luoked-fur  class  week  came,  and 
a  great  many  young  men  arrived  to  attend 
the  claEses.  We  nad  a  number  of  calls ; 
but  the  first  weekfpaesed  away,  and  nothing 
was  done.  Some  said  they  would  call  a^in ; 
others  objected  to  the  rent;  and  others 
offered  ju^t  a  mere  trtfie.  At  last,  when 
the  seconti  week  had  almost  elapsed,  and  we 
were  just  begiiminj?  to  despair,  a  ^oodlook- 
ing  young  man  called,  who  said  he  was  a 
medical  student,  and,  af\er  some  chaffering 
backward  and  forward,  we  at  last  agreed  to 
let  him  our  r(x>m  and  closet  He  went  out 
to  get  his  luffgage  brought  in,  and  after  see- 
ing every  thing  safely  put  past,  he  said,  '*  I 
am  going  out  for  a  little,  out  I  will  be  back 
about  nine  o^clock.  Let  me  have  a  good 
fire,  and  a  little  of  Eomething  for  supper,  as 
I  may  perhaps  bring  a  friend  or  two  with 
me."  On  asking  what  he  would  have  for 
supper,  '*  Oh,  just  get  two  pounds  of  beef- 
steak," said  he,  *'  with  some  English  cheese, 
and  plenty  of  bread,  half  a  dozen  of  the 
very  best  London  porter,  a  bottle  of  whisky, 
and  some  lump  sugar.'* 

This  request  was  totally  unexpected.  We 
had  never  contemplated  the  possibility  of 
having  to  supply  food  as  well  as  lodging  to 
our  cusiomer^;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it ; 
the  gentleman  had  gone  off  the  moment  he 
had .  issued  the  order,  and  much  against  my 
will  1  had  to  contiact  an  account  with  the 
neighboring  grocer  for  the  articles  in  ques- 
tion. After  this  we  were  obliged  to  get  a 
number  of  other  things  for  our  best  room 
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ladsrer,  with  which  to  carry  on  through  the 
rest  of  the  week.  Still  we  hoped  that  all 
would  be  settled  on  Saturday.  When  that 
day  came,  the  gentleman  got  dinner  between 
three  amJ  four  o*clockt  and  went  out,  we 
never  doubting  but  that  he  would  come  back 
early  in  the  evening,  and  pay  every  thing. 
We  accordingly  waited  with  considerable 
patience  till  nine  o^clock,  ailer  which  we 
t>egan  rather  to  weary.  However,  ten  came, 
then  eleven,  and  then  twelve,  and  still  he 
did  not  come.  We  wanted  some  few  tilings 
to  serve  us  over  the  Sabbath,  but  by  this  time 
the  shops  were  all  shut,  and  wh  could  have 
got  nothing,  even  if  he  had  come  to  give  us 
Sie  money.  At  last  we  shut  our  door,  and 
went  to  bed;  and,  about  two  oVlock,  the 
gentleman  came  home.  He.  appeared  to  be 
drunk,  and  made  a  most  unreasonable  noise. 
1  rose  and  opened  the  door,  but  said  nothing 
at  that  time,  as  he  did  not  seem  to  be  in  a 
state  to  attend  to  any  thing.  Next  day  it 
was  eleven  o'clock  before  he  got  op.  We 
got  him  some  breakfast,  and  he  asked  if  we 
had  provided  any  thing  for  dinner,  on  which 
my  wifb  said  we  bad  not,  as  he  did  not  come 
in  to  give  us  any  money,  or  to  pay  for  what 
he  had  already  got  He  said  nothing,  but 
seemed  to  be  in  a  very  sulky  humor;  how- 
ever, he  dressed  himself  and  went  out,  afler 
which  we  saw  him  no  more  that  day.  Next 
morning  we  told  him  that  he  must  pay  for 
hi:sown  provisions,  as  we  had  too  little  money 
to  lay  out  any  for  other  people ;  on  which  he 
paid  us.  up  for  the  byerone  week,  telling  us 
that  we  must  carry  on  for  a  little,  as  he  had 
not  brought  much  money  from  home. 

After  this  lie  got  more  and  more  trouble- 
some :  his  bourn  of  coming  in  were  insuper- 
able. Eleven  o'clock  we  counted  very  early, 
but  from  twelve  to  three  in  the  rooming  was 
his  usual  time.  He  seemed  to  have  tlie 
utmost  aversion  against  paying  any  money. 
If  a  pair  of  boots  or  shoes  came  from  the 
mending,  wo  must  lay  out  the  cash ;  if  a 
letter  came,  we  had  to  pay  the  postage. 
Matters  went  on  for  a  considerable  time  in 
this  way,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  we  could  get  any  money  at  all,  though 
he  ever  seemed  to  be  quite  legardless  as  to 
what  debt  he  came  under.  At  last,  when  it 
was  getting  near  the  end  of  January,  he  told 
us  one  morning  that  he  wished  to  give  a 
supper  to  a  few  comrades,  at  whose  lodgings 
he  had  often  been  entertained.  I  told  him 
plainly,  that  if  he  wished  to  give  a  supper, 
he  must  lay  out  the  money  himself,  as  I  had 
nothing  to  spare  for  such  expensive  enter- 
tainments ;  and  that  if  i  had  monpy,  I  was 
not  under  any  obligation  to  lay  it  out  for  him, 
but-far  less  was  I  obliged  to  come  under  a 
h^avy  debt  to  feast  him  and  his  companiona 
He  seemed  to  be  rather  disconcerted  at  this, 


but  still  insisted  very  much  that  I  would  get 
him  what  drink  and  eatables  were  wanted ; 
and  at  last  1  consented  to  get  some  mutton 
for  roasting,  but  would  do  noting  more.  On 
this  he  went  out,  and  in  a  short  time  sent  in 
whisky,  rum,  ale,  and  porter,  in  abundance. 
About  eight  o'clock  his  company  came,  con- 
sisting of  six  besides  himself.  After  supper, 
the  drinking  began,  and  the  party  became 
noisy  to  a  very  great  degree.  At  first  they 
sang  only  one  at  a  time,  but  at  length  they 
lost  all  sense  of  propriety,  and  sang,  and 
clamored,  and  hurraed  all  together,  without 
intermission. 

In  the  midst  of  this  wild  uproar,  when  it 
was  drawing  near  to  midnight,  I  heard  a 
smart  rap  at  the  outer  door,  and  on  opening 
it,  beheld  two  men,  one  of  them  a  stout,  hale, 
sedate-looking  old  man,  and  the  other  I  knew 
to  be  an  Edinburgh  man,  although  I  did  not 
know  his  name.  I  was  a^ked  if  one  James 
Purves  lodged  with  me.  I  said  be  did,  on 
which  the  old  man  said  he  wished  to  speak 
to  me  for  a  little.  I  took  them  into  the 
kitchen,  as  I  had  no  other  place,  and  desired 
them  to  sit  down,  which  the^  did.  The  old 
man  then  said,  "  I  am  the  father  of  James 
Purves,  and  understanding  that  he  has  been 
your  lodger  for  some  time,  I  wish  to  know 
how  he  has  behaved  himself  during  the  time 
he  has  been  with  you,  and  if  he  has  paid  you 
as  he  went  on."  I  was  rather  at  a  loss  what 
to  reply  to  this.  I  could  not  say  much  that 
was  good,  and  I  did  not  wish  lo  come  out 
with  the  very  worst  Common  piudence, 
however,  made  me  admit  that  he  owed  me  a 
considerable  sum;  on  which  the  old  man 
ordered  me  to  make  out  my  account,  and 
give  It  to  him  next  day;  "and  now,''  said 
he,  **  I  wish  to  see  James  himself/*  I  Foid 
that  he  happened  to  have  company,  and  that 
I  thought  it  might  be  as  well  to  call  next 
morning.  '*  No,  no,"  said  he,  **  I  must  see 
him  now,  and  see  what  kind  of  company  he 
hap,  that  are  making  such  a  noise."  He 
then  went  stf^ight  to  the  room  door,  and 
giving  a  loud  rap,  it  was  evened  by  James 
himsel£  *^  Blesd  me,  James,"  said  the  father, 
''  what  in  all  this  noise  about  1  They  may 
hear  you  that  do  not  see  you  ,*"  on  which  the 
old  man  and  his  friond  pushed  in,  and  James 
was  obliged  to  introduce  them.  *'  Gentle- 
men," said  he,  "  this  is  my  father  come  from 
the  country,  and  this  is  Mr.  Brown,  a  par- 
ticular friend."  Some  of  the  young  revellers 
rose  to  receive  their  visitors,  and  others  were 
so  drunk  that  they  could  not  rise.  One 
called  out,  "  Come  forward,  old  fellow ;  glad 
to  see  you ;  jrive  us  a  shake  of  your  fist" 
Another  cried,  "Here's  a  seat,  old  father; 
clap  yourself  down."  Another,  lifting  a 
glasp,  said,  *^  Here's  your  health,  my  old 
buck !    Glad  to  see  you  ;  just  spending  the 
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night  with  yoar  son ;  a  gflorious  fellow,  yoor  I 
«on."  •*  He's  a  glorious  prodigal !"  were  the  j 
wordfl  that  broke  from  the  old  mfin,  who  I 
started  to  his  feet,  and  made  for  the  door.  ! 
"  Don't  be  testy,  old  fellow,  don't  be  testy,"  i 
hiccupped  out  some  of  them ;  "  we  meant  no  | 
offence."  To  this  he  made  no  answer ;  but, 
giving  an  angry  look  at  his  son,  he  ordered 
him  to  stay  in  the  house  next  day  till  he 
called,  and  so  he  left  them  without  another 
word.  No  sooner  was  be  gone  than  James 
cried  out,  '^  What  a  most  unlucky  business 
that  he  should  have  come  here  at  this  time." 
However,  it  was  soon  forgot  by  all  escept 
James,  who  appeared  crest-fallen  for  a  time, 
until  he  had  swallowed  some  additional 
bumpers.  He  then  cot  quite  elevated,  and 
appeared  to  forget  altogether  that  his  ^iher 
had  been  there.  The  company  did  not  part 
till  it  was  near  Gve  o*clock  in  the  morning, 
at  which  time  there  was  not  a  drop  of  drink 
left,  and  the  whole  were  as  much  intoxicated 
as  they  could  possibly  be.  Owing  to  such  an 
extraordinary  revel,  my  wife  and  I  were  so 
wearied  that  we  could  set  nothing  done  that 
night  in  the  way  of  cfeanrng  the  room,  and 
so  it  was  lefl  to  be  done  in  daylight  Un> 
luckily,  however,  the  old  man  came  far 
sooner  than  we  thought  he  would  have  done, 
and  when  we  were  only  getting  up.  He 
went  straight  to  his  son's  apartment,  and 
there  such  a  scene  presented  itself  as  per- 
haps he  had  never  seen  before.  The  smell 
of  the  room,  when  the  door  was  opened,  was 
quite  offensive,  and  all  was  one  mass  of  con- 
fusion. The  side-board  was  overturned ;  the 
floor  was  strewed  with  broken  glasses  and 
empty  bottles ;  the  carpet  was  cut  in  several 
places  by  their  treading  upon  the  broken 
glass ;  and  the  floor  was  quite  soaked  with 
porter,  wliisky,  and  all  that  had  been  spilt 
upon  it  James  was  lying  on  the  bed,  bare- 
headed, with  the  most  part  of  his  clothes  on ; 
and  he  would  not  have  been  in  bed  at  all, 
had  not  my  wife  and  I,  with  much  ado,  got 
him  lifted  into  it  after  all  the  rest  of  the 
company  were  gone.  He  was  then  quite 
unable  to  undress  himself,  and  we  had  only 
been  able  to  get  off  his  coat  and  shoes,  and 
to  loosen  his  neckcloth.  I  forbear  to  men- 
tion some  other  particulars,  which  could 
only  offbnd  the  good  taste  of  the  reader. 
His  poor  old  father  held  up  his  hands  in  hor- 
ror, and  amazement  "  Well,"  said  he,  "all 
that  I  ever  saw  in  this  world  was  nothing  to 
this ;  get  up,  you  beast !"  But  James  was 
too  fast  asleep  to  hear  him.  **  Gret  up,"  cried 
the  old  man  again,  shaking  him  most  vio- 
lently, till  at  last  he  began  to  open  his  eyes. 
Seeing  his  fsther,  he  attempted  to  rise. 
"Jameis"  said  the  old  man,  "I  have  no 
words  to  express  what  I  think  of  your  con- 
duct   Just  look  at  this  room,  the  state  of 


which  speaks  more  powerfully  than  any 
thing  I  can  say.  What  do  you  think  of 
yourself  1  What  are  you  owing  theee  poor 
people  fur  spoiling  their  room  aiS  their  fur- 
niture, which  they  perhaps  bought  with  much 
difficulty,  and  on  which  they  greatly  depend 
for  their  living  1  What  are  you  and  your 
companions  but  a  set  of  heartless  prodigals 
— >I  can  call  you  nothing  else — who  distress 
their  relations  to  keep  them  in  Edinburgh, 
and  after  all  spend  their  money  in  riot  and 
dissipation.  I  gave  you  enough  to  serve  you 
liberally  till  the  month  of  April,  and  vet  yoa 
have  sent  tor  a  further  supply  before  the  half 
of  the  time  is  done.  I  heard  such  accoants 
of  your  conduct  from  a  friend  here,  that 
I  thought  it  necessary  to  oome  and  see 
how  matters  stood ;  and  from  what  I  ktne 
seen,  I  am  sorry  to  say  your  behaviour  is 
beyond  any  thing  that  I  ever  could  have 
credited.  I  have  traced  out  some  of  your 
tavern-bills,  and  And  them  so  enormous  that 
[  cannot  think  of  paying  a  single  birthing  of 
them.  If  the  people  wish  to  put  you  in  jail, 
they  may  do  it ;  yoa  must  lie  there  fof  mc ; 
but  f  think  it  a  pity  to  let  the  poor  pe<^le 
here  be  such  heavy  suflTcrers,  first  by  running 
in  debt  for  you,  and  then  by  having  their 
furniture  spoiled."  The  old  man  then  asked 
for  my  account,  which  I  gave  him.  Having 
looked  it  carefully  over,  he  handed  it  to  his 
f^n,  and  asked  if  he  had  any  thing  to  say 
asrainst  it.  The  son  said  he  had  not,  on 
which  the  old  man  counted  roe  out  the  mo- 
ney, and  at  the  same  time  amply  remuner- 
aled  me  for  the  damage  which  had  been  done, 
and  the  trouble  to  which  we  had  been  pat. 
**  And  now,  sir,  as  for  you,"  addressing  bis 
son,  *'  put  all  your  luggage  together  immedi- 
ately, and  let  us  be  going.  I  have  found  a 
place  of  abode  for  you,  with  a  friend  of  my 
own,  with  whom  I  will  leave  some  money, 
at  a  certain  rate  per  week,  which  he  is  not  to 
exceed  without  my  leave.  I  will  also  allow 
you  a  moderate  sum  every  week  for  your 
|X)cket ;  and  if  you  are  not  pleased  with 
these  conditions,  you  may  just  come  home 
and  take  the  plough  by  (he  handles,  which  is 
a  job  far  too  good  for  you ;  or  you  mnj  do 
better  if  you  can."  Soon  after  this,  the  por^ 
ters  were  loaded  with  the  luggage,  and  they 
marched  of!^  the  father  and  son  brioginff  up 
the  rear.  I  hope  the  young  man  profiled  by 
this  lesson,  and  mended  his  wbjts;  but  I  can- 
not ray  whether  he  did  or  not,  as  we  never 
heard  of  him  again. 

This  was  our  first  important  adventure  in 
the  way  of  keeping  lodgers,  and  though  we 
ultimately,  as  has  been  related,  lost  nothing 
by  the  a^ir,  yet  we  puffered  much  vexation 
and  annoyance  while  the  young  man  was 
under  our  roof.  Many  other  lodgers  had  we 
after  this  period,  and  many  trouUes  of  various 
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kinds,  lua  to  speak  of  actual  lofises,  did  we 
experience  from  them.  One  summer,  when 
our  best  room  was  standing  empty,  a  gentle- 
man called,  who  mid  he  was  only  to  be  a 
short  time  in  town,  and  wished,  as  the  easiest 
way,  to  be  boarded  for  a  week  or  two,  when 
he  wou  Id  pay  us  genteplly.  Beinfr  a  stranger, 
be  could  give  no  reference.  As  he  appeared 
to  be  in  every  point  a  sfpntleman,  my  wife 
and  I  thought  we  might  venture.  Accord- 
ingly, he  took  up  his  abode  with  us,  bringing 
with  liim  only  a  small  carpet  bag  as  luggage. 
For  nearly  three  weeks  he  lived  luxuriously 
at  our  expense,  taking  every  meal  at  home 
with  such  punctuality  as  Ipd  us  to  hope  the 
best  from  a  person  so  regular  in  his  habits. 
But  one  mifrning  afVer  break&st,  he  went  out 
and  came  back  no  more !  By  mere  accident 
we  found  out  his  friends  fovne  time  afler- 
wardi:,  and  made  an  application  to  them  for 
what  he  owed.  But  we  received  for  answer, 
that  they  had  long  ago  broken  up  all  connec- 
tions wjih  him  on  account  of  his  practices. 
He  bad  actually,  as  we  discovered  at  the 
«ime  time,  lived  upra  the  lodging-house 
keepers  of  the  town  for  three  years,  deceiv- 
ing one  afier  another  in  the  same  way  as  he 
bad  cheated  us.  I  need  hardly  explain  that 
the  fear  of  losing  a  lodfger^  in  the  first  place, 
and  then  the  hope  of  gettinir  payment  all  in 
a  lump,  are  the  causes  of  so  many  losses 
being  incurred  liy  lodging-house  keepers  in 
this  manner. 

Such  is  a  spice  of  my  experience  in  lodg- 
ing-house  keeping.  My  career  in  this  way 
was  closed  by  more  comfortable  prospects 
opening  up  to  me  in  the  country,  and  I  would 
never  W'sh  to  return  again  to  the  letting  of 
rooms,  for,  with  the  roost  honpsf  intentions 
and  practice,  my  wife  and  I  C»und  in  it  many 
hardships.  Perhaps  the  causes  of  tlie?e 
might  be  avoided,  if  parents  in  peieral  would 
make  themselves  better  acquainted  with  the 
actual  wantb  of  their  sons  m  lodgings,  and 
would  supply  them  acconlingjy,  neither  giv- 
ing room  tor  extravagance  on  the  one  hand, 
iwr  giving  occasion  for  niggardliness  and 
want  of  comfort  on  the  other.  Above  all,  it 
acems  to  roe  foolish  to  put  larg^e  sums  at  once 
in*'0  the  hands  of  young  collegians.  How- 
ever simple  and  ignorant  of  ill  they  may  be 
on  coming  to  town,  they  are  sooa  exposed  to 
contact  with  companions  who  mny  be  expe- 
rienced in  town  ways,  and  may  mislead  them 
quickly.  Lodging-house  keepers,  on  their 
parr,  would  do  well  to  demand  references, 
which  might  save  them  from  many  of  the 
miHfortnnfs  consf'qoent  on  their  line  of  life. 
And  bargains  ehould  be  made  about  every 
item ;  bargains  which  may  be  referred  to 
distinctly,  in  case  of  any  difference.  Coal, 
for  example,  is  liable  to  be  a  fertile  source 
of  di-p  ite,  and  ever  will  be  ao,  unless  some 


clear  understanding  is  entered  into  at  the 
outspL     Such  are  a  few  of  Saunders  Muir- 
bead*9  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  lodgings. 
Chambers*!  Edin.  Journal. 


THE  CRIMSON  DAMASK  CURTAINS. 

BY    MISS    ANH  MAKIA  8ARGEANT. 

Luxury  lay  atrainiofr  ita  low  thought 
To  form  unreal  wanla.       Taoifpaujf. 

It  was  that  season  of  the  year  when  au- 
tumn and  winter  may  be  said  to  blend  into 
each  other.  The  day  had  been  fine,  but  the 
evening  was  misty  and  difiasreeable,  mak* 
iftg  the  prospect  of  a  cheerfoT  fire,  a  warm 
hearth*rng,  and  the  refreshing  beverage  of 
tea,  particularly  in  vitinj;.  At  least  such  were 
the  anticipations  of  Mr.  Duncan  as  he  ap- 
plied his  hand  to  the  old-fashioned  braae 
knocker,  at  the  door  of  his  private  residence 

in street,  St.  George'e-in-the-East.   The 

summons  was  answer^  by  on  attached  te« 
male  domestic,  who  had  been  resident  in  hie 
fiimily  ever  since  his  marriage— a  period  of 
nearly  ten  years,  and  she  no  sooner  opened 
the  door,  than  she  perceived  that  eomethiog 
had  disturbed  the  usually  tranquil  mind  of 
her  master.  She  felt,  however,  that  it  was 
not  her  place  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the 
cause,  and  therefore  contented  herself  by  an 
increased  solicitude  for  his  comfort ;  she  took 
his  walking-cane  from  his  hand,  and  assisted 
in  disburdening  him  of  his  great  coat;  then 
entering  the  front  parlor,  which  was  the  com- 
mon sitting-room  of  the  fiimily,  she  replenish- 
ed the  fire,  which  had  been'snflered  to  get 
low.  Mr.  Duncan  felt  these  little  attentionp, 
though  he  said  not  a  word ;  but  he  looked 
round  for  her  mistress,  and  was  surprised  not 
to  find  her  in  her  accustomed  seat  with  the 
tea  prepared  for  his  arrival.  Sally  read  the 
question  which  was  about  to  be  asked  ere  it 
was  uttered,  and,  in  reply,  observed  that  Mr^. 
Duncan' was  only  up  stairs  in  the  drawing 
room ;  she  dared  to  say  she  would  be  with 
him  in  a  minute. 

The  temper  of  Mr.  Duncan  was  placid  in 
the  extreme.  He  was  ^ne  of  those  charac- 
ters which  one  has  not  the  heart  to  find  fault 
with,  they  poi>sr88  po  much  that  is  admirable, 
and  yet  cannot  be  classed  v  ith  minds  ot  a  no- 
ble order.  He  was  engaged  in  a  line  of  com- 
merce which  required  great  personal  appli- 
cation, and  yifldt'd  but  small  profits;  and 
during  the  past  day,  he  had  sustained  a  heavy 
and  altogether  unexpected  loss.  Throwing 
himself  into  his  elbow-chair,  ho  mused  for 
some  minutes  over  the  transactions  of  the 
day,  when  the  sound  of  his  wife's  well-known 
light  step  in  the  passage  caused  him  to  raise 
his  eyes  with  a  look  of  anxiety  towards  the 
door.    It  opened,  and  Mrs.  Duncan  entered. 
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She  was  a  pretty  woman  of  five-aod-tbirty, 
with  a  somewhat  diminutive,  but  perfectly 
ey m metric  1 1  figure,  a  brunette  complexion, 
sparkling  black  eye?,  and  animated  features 
**0h  my  dear  William,**  she  exiaimedas  she 
bustled  into  the  room,  "  [  had  not  an  idea  you 
bad  returned;  I  did  not  hear  your  knock,  but 
we  will  have  tea  immediately,^*  and  she  put 
her  hand  to  the  bell  as  she  spoke.  **  I  have 
had  such  a  pleasant  adventure  to  day,**  the 
lady  pursued,  without  regardmg,  or  perhaps 
we  should  say  noticing,  the  blank  aspect  ot 
her  husband ;  ^  I  had  occasion  to  go  out  to 
make  a  few  purchases,  and  whom  should  I 
meet  with  but  my  old  friend  and  schoolfellow 
Catharine  Brown,  now  Mr&  Peacock.  It 
was  a  mutual  source  of  delight,  for  we  had  not 
seen  each  other  for  fourteen  years;  and, 
what  is  better  still,  she  has  taken  one  of  the 
new  houses  in  — ^  street,  so  that  we  shall 
be  near  neighbors  again,  as  we  were  in  our 
native  town.** 

Mr.  Duncan  was  not  naturally  sensitive, 
but  the  disappointment  of  the  pest  day  bad 
made  him  so  at  this  timt*,  and  be  could  not  but 
feel  a  pang  as  his  wife  thus  entered  into  the 
detail  of  her  own  pleasures,  without  observ- 
ing  the  cloud  upon  his  brow.  Ue  felt  it  the 
more  deeply  because  his  servant  had  perceiv* 
ed  it,  and  tacitly  strove  to  soothe,  where  ver- 
bal sympathy  might  have  been  deemed  imper- 
tinent; but  he  was  too  kind-hearted  to  utter  a 
fretful  or  impatient  word  in  return,  and 
therefore  strove  to  smile  as  he  remarked, 
"  Then  you  had  a  lon^  chat  about  yonr  girl- 
hood days,  I  presume  ?'* 

**  No,  we  had  not,**  the  lady  returned,  **  we 
Jefl  that  for  another  opportunity,  for  we  hope 
to  meet  oflen.  Mrs.  Peacock  insisted  upon 
my  going  home  to  take  luncheon  with  her, 
and  then  she  showed  me  her  beautiful ly-fur- 
niahed  house  and  splendid  wardrobe.  Oh,  I 
was  delighted  to  see  her  so  comfortable;  but 
it  made  lae  very  dissatisfied  with  our  little 
mean  house  and  old-fashioned  furniture.** 

*'  I  wish,  my  dear,  you  had  never  met  with 
Mrs.  Peacock,**  Mr.  Duncan  observed. 

"Why  so,  William]** 

"Because,  from  your  own  confession,  it 
has  made  you  dissatisfied  with  your  home, 
and  surely  that  is  the  worst  tiling  I  have  to 
dread,  Janet.** 

"  Nay,  my  dear,  but  it  did  not  make  me 
dssatisfied  with  you,**  she  replied,  with  one 
of  her  most  winning  smiles. 

"  True ;  yet  perhaps  that  \vill  be  the  next 
step,**  he  laughingly  reioined ;  "  but  in  what 
situation  is  this  Mr.  Peacock,'*  he  farther 
asked,  '*that  he  can  afiord  so  many  lux- 
uries?*' 

**  Oh,  he  is  in  just  the  same  line  of  busi- 
ness that  you  are,  my  dear ;  but  then  he  is 
so  liberal  to  Catberioe ;  he  lets  her  lay  out 


just  what  she  likes  upon  the  house  and  upoo 
herself.  Indeed  she  says  he  is  never  better 
pleased  than  when  she  is  richly  dressed. 
She  is  a  fine,  handsome  woman,  you  know, 
and  he  is  proud  of  hor.** 

"  Ah,  I  thought  that  would  be  the  next 
thing,  Mrs.  Duncan,**  interposed  her  hua- 
band,  with  a  smile,  which  savored  a  little  of 
pique;  "have  you  not  now  indirectly  impli- 
ed that  Mr.  Peacock  is  more  liberal  to  his 
wife  than  I  am  to  mine,  and  that  because  I 
am  not  foud  of  finery,  I  am  mean  and  ungen- 
erous towards  you  1** 

"  I  never  intended  to  imply  any  such  thing,^ 
cried  Mrs.  Duncan;  and  she  was  sincere  in 
the  declaration,  for  she  had  not  the  sense  to 
see  the  apparent  drift  of  her  own  observa- 
tion ;  indeed  her  thoughts  were  full  of  some- 
thing else— «  something  she  felt  she  must  not 
divulge  at  present,  lest  it  should  be  unfavor- 
ably received. 

The  tea  was  by  this  time  made,  the  muf- 
fins and  toast  placed  before  the  fire,  and  Mrs. 
Duncan,  with  her  own  good-tempered  smiles, 
handed  a  cup  of  the  former  to  her  husdand, 
and  invited  him  to  take  which  was  moat 
agreeable  to  his  taste  from  the  latter,  observ- 
ing that  it  was  a  cold  evening.  She  was 
sure  he  must  be  hungry  after  his  walk,  and 
that  she  was  sorry  she  had  not  had  it  as  usual 
retfdy  for  him  when  he  came  in. 

The  social  meal,  the  cAeerful  fire,  and, 
above  all,  the  happy  mood  in  which  his  wife 
appeared  to  be,  all  had  their  influence  in 
soothing  the  perturbed  feelings  of  Mr.  Dun- 
can, and  the  disappointment  of  the  day  was 
almost  forgotten. 

Mrs.  Duncan  procepded  to  descant  further 
on  the  beauty  of  her  frieod*s  residence,  add- 
ing that  she  had  requested  her  to  favor  her 
with  a  visit  on  the  morrow,  but  that  Mrtf. 
Peacock  was  some  days  deep  in  engage- 
ments, consequently  she  could  not  promise 
to  come  till  Uie  next  week.  She  was  really 
glad,  she  said,  of  the  delay,  since  it  would 
give  her  and  Sally  time  to  put  everything  in 
order,  and  she  really  must  have  a  few  articles 
new  in  the  drawing-room;  one  thing  was 
indispensable,  and  that  was  some  new  win- 
dow-cut tains;  those  old  fawn  colored  moreen 
curtains  were  actually  dropping  to  pieces 
with  age ;  V^ey  would  not  bear  another  brush- 
ing. She  had  that  day  seen  some  beautiful 
damnsk  very  cheap,  which  would  set  off  her 
room  so  nicely,  and  she  and  Sally  could 
make  it  up  without  any  additional  expense. 
She  had  particularly  noticed  how  Mrs.  Pea- 
cock*s  drawing  room  curtains  were  arrancred, 
she  should  like  to  have  hers  made  just  like 
them ;  no  doubt  they  were  the  newest  fashion. 
She  concluded  with  saying  she  was  sure 
her  dear  William  would  not  refuse  her 
such  a  trifle,  when  it  would  make  her  so  bap* 
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py,  moro  especially  as  it  was  not  ofteo  she 
asked  for  anything  that  was  expensive. 

It  was  a  trying  monacnt  for  Mr.  Duncan. 
He  loved  bis  wife  dearly,  and  be  wished  to 
please  her.  She  bad  spoken  the  truth  in  say- 
ing it  was  not  oflen  that  she  asked  for  aoy- 
thiDg  expensive;  he  had  hitherto  thought 
her  of  a  very  contented  disnosition;  but  then 
the  loss  he  had  that  day  felt  ought  to  induce 
htm  to  curtail  his  expenses,  instead  of  adding 
even  only  a  few  dollars  to  them.  Afiection, 
however,  triumphed;  he  could  not  summon 
firmness  to  refuse  her,  though  he  felt  it  was 
his  duty ;  he  had  not  courage  to  damp  her 
spirits  by  a  relation  of  the  events  of  the  last 
few  hours,  and  he  gave  hi^  consent  to  the 
damask  curtains  being  bought,  and  put  the 
necessary  sum  into  Airs.  Duncab*s  hands  for 
the  purchase. 

The  next  morning  the  lady  and  ber  maid 
were  very  basy,  having  what  the  latter  called 
hthrough-rotU ;  but  Sally  was  always  wil- 
ling to  do  anything  that  her  master  or  mis- 
tress wished ;  yet  she  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  some  very  grand  person  was  ex- 
pected, to  cause  such  great  preparations. 
The  damask  curtains  were  bought,  made, 
and  put  up  by  the  upholsterer;  but  Mrs. 
Duncan  could  have  wept  with  vexation  when 
it  was  done,  to  discover  that,  so  far  from 
ornamenting  her  drawing  room,  they  made 
it  look  worse  than  before— there  was  such  a 
discrepancy  between  their  rich  hue  and  bright 
gold  bordering  and  the  rest  of  the  furniture, 
especially  the  well-worn  Brussels  carpet,  the 
flowers  of  which  were  wofully  faded.  **It 
would  never  do,**  she  said,  **  to  admit  Mr& 
Peacock  (whose  eye  was  used  to  tilings  in 
character)  to  a  room  like  this;  she  mu9t 
have  a  new  carpet;  she  would  venture  to 
order  it  now  the  upholsterer^s  young  roan 
was  on  the  spot ;  she  could  pay  him  at  any 
time ;  ^he  was  sure  he  was  not  afraid  to  trust 
her,  and  she  would  economise  in  her  house 
to  make  up  the  Bum ;  her  husband  siiould  not 
be  the  loeer.**  This  settled,  she  gave  the 
order  for  the  carpet  to  match  the  hangings ; 
the  measure  of  the  room  was  taken  at  once, 
and  the  following  morning  it  was  laid  down. 
It  occurred,  however,  to  Mrs.  Duncan  before 
the  day  was  over  that  the  new  carpt^t  would 
want  a  new  hearth-rug,  the  one  now  in  use 
WM  so  very  dingy;  and  a  hearth-rag  was 
accordingly  ordered ;  but,  sad  to  relate,  there 
was  still  an  article  of  furniture  in  the  room, 
which,  after  all,  spoiled  the  whole,  and  that 
was  a  sofa  with  a  fawn-colored  moreen  cover 
which  had  previously  matched  the  curtain, 
but  which  now  looked  deplorably  mean.  Her 
invention  was  on  the  rack;  could  she  remove 
it  into  the  parlor  ]  No,  that  would  not  do, 
for  it  hid  a  large  space  ia  the  wall  where  the 
paper  was  discolored.    The  only  wny  was  to 


have  some  more  damask  like  the  curtains  to 
cover  it  anew  with ;  and  this  was  done.  Poor 
Sally  had  to  work  .very  hard  to  ^et  it  com- 
pleted by  Saturday  night,  and  as  it  was  pos*^ 
sible  tlie  visitor  might  come  on  the  Monday, 
Mrs.  Duncan  thought  that  the  latest  time 
she  could  allow  her. 

Mr.  Duncan  was  a  man  who  cared  little 
for  outward  show ;  he  was  rather  solicitous 
to  have  his  bome  comfortable  than  ornament- 
al. He  therefore  made  no  more  inquiries 
about  the  damask  curtains,  and  scarcely 
thought  of  them,  till,  on  the  morning  of  the 
Sunday  after  returning  from  church,  he  by 
chance  entered  the  drawing  room.  He  ac- 
tually started  with  amazement  at  the  trans- 
formation, and  turning  to  his  wife,  who  had 
followed  his  steps  with  a  palpitating  heart, 
^ve  ber  a  look  which  demanded  an  explana^ 
tion. 

Mrs.  Duncan's  cheek  was  flushed,  but  she 
attempted  to  smile  away  her  confusion.  «*  I 
hope  you  like  my  choice,  my  dear  William?'' 
she  said  with  as-umed  gaiety;  but  perceiv- 
ing the  shade  upon  his  countenance,  she 
quickly  added,  "  1  trnst  you  will  forgive  me 
for  going  a  little  beyond  your  permission,  but 
the  carpet  and  the  sofa  looked  so  very  mean 
when  the  curtains  were  put  up,  that  I  do  as- 
sure you  they  could  not  be  sufiered  to  re- 
main." 

"But  where  did  you  get  the  money  for 
these  additional  purchases?"  asked  her  hus- 
band. 

"  Oh,  never  mind  that,  my  dear ;  I  will  not 
ask  you  for  it,"  she  returned,  laughing. 

*'  Have  you  contracted  a  debt?"  he  further 
inquired,  still  maintaining  a  serious  aspect. 

**  I  do  owe  the  upholsterer  for  them,"  she 
faltered ;  **  but  I  shall  save  the  sum  they  cost 
in  my  house-keeping,  so  you  need  not  trouble 
yourself  about  paying  it. 

"  I  shall  call  and  pay  to-morrow  morning,** 
Mr.  Duncan  returned ;  *'  you  know  I  never 
allow  a  debt  to  be  contracted,  nor  do  I  wish 
that  the  comforts  of  our  house  should  be 
curtailed  for  the  sake  of  a  new  carpet  How- 
ever, we  will  drop  .the  subject  now ;  this  is 
an  improper  day  for  such  a  discussion,*'  and 
be  closed  the  door  as  he  spoke. 

The  morrow  came,  and  with  it  the  ex- 
pected visitor;  but  poor  Mrs.  Duncan  felt  no 
pleasure  in  receiving  her;  her  thoughts  were 
full  of  her  husband's  displeasure,  which 
(though  nothing  more  was  said  than  has 
been  stated)  preyed  upon  her  mind,  and 
ciused  her  much  unhappiness.  Her  troubles, 
however,  had  cmnmenced.  Mrs.  Peacock 
(with  the  vaunting  spirit  common  to  vulgar 
mindp)  descanted  at  large  on  the  immense 
sums  she  hod  laid  out  in  furnishing  her  new 
house,  making  every  now  and  then  remarks, 
meant  to  be,  though  not  apparently  deroga* 
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tory,  apon  the  residence  of  her  friend.  There 
were  no  reininiscencee  of  her  girlhood,  as 
Mrs.  Duncan  had  anticipated  ;  indeed,  Mrs. 
Peacock  wished  to  forget  what  she  had  been, 
and  impress  her  hostess  with  profound  re- 
spect for  what  she  now  was.  Mrs.  Duncan 
sat  and  listened — she  could,  on  the  present 
occasion,  do  very  little  more  than  listen — 
though  she  was  not  wont  to  take  that  part 
only ;  but  Mrs.  Peacock  talked  00  fast,  and  so 
loud  that  no  other  voice  coold  be  heard.  On 
her  departure,  she  expressed  a  hope  that  Mr. 
Duncan  would  accompany  her  on  her  next 
▼isit  She  was  sare,  she  said,  that  Mr.  Pea- 
cock would  be  pleased  to  see  the  husband  of 
her  early  friend;  and  she  hoped  the  visit 
would  be  soon,  for  she  had  some  beautiful 
new  purchases  to  show  her. 

Mrs.  Duncan  barst  into  a  passion  of  tears 
the  moment  her  guest  left  the  house.  Her 
pent-up  feelings  could  find  no  other  vent,  and 
she  wept  long  and  violently.  Had  she  ques- 
tioned herself  as  to  the  cause  of  her  ^ief, 
she  would  have  been  at  a  loss  to  explam  it, 
even  to  herself;  but^she  felt  her  pride  and 
her  feeling;}  wounded  ;  and  she  was  disfalis- 
fied  with  herself,  with  her  friend,  and  with 
her  home,  and  her  husband. 

It  was  nearly  a  week  subsequent  to  the 
visit  of  the  purse-proud  citizen's  wife,  that 
Mrs.  Duncan,  just  after  her  husband's  depar- 
ture for  business,  received  a  letter  from  a 
distant  relation,  informing  her  that  a  legacy 
to  the  amount  of  £200  had  been  bequeathed 
to  her,  adding  that,  if  she  called  upon  the 

senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  B 

&  Co.,  bankers,  (who  was  the  executor  to  the 
estate,)  the  money  would  be  paid  immediately^. 

What  a  revulsion  of  feeling  took  place  m 
the  bosom  of  Mrs.  Duncan  at  this  intelli- 
gence 1  Was  she,  then,  the  owner  of  so 
large  a  sum  independent  of  her  husband  ?  A 
fortnight  ego,  she  would  have  thought  how 
it  would  assist  him  in  his  business,  but  now 
her  firdt  idea  was,  that  it  would  enable  her 
to  vie  with  Mrs.  Peacock  in  the  furniture  of 
her  house.  A  desire  for  luxuries  once  kind- 
led in  the  breast  is  not  easily  extinguished ; 
and  Mrs.  Duncan's  weak  mind  had  dwelt 
upon  her  deficiencies  so  long,  that  she  had 
considered  herself  an  unfortunate,  and  then 
an  ill-treated  woman.  How  delightful  it 
must  be,  she  thought,  to  be  able  to  order 
what  she  liked,  without  hazarding  giving 
offence  to  her  husband,  as  Mrs.  Peacock  ap* 
peared  to  do.  But  now  the  acquisition  of 
this  legacy  would,  she  believed,  make  her 
really  happy,  for  she  imagined  that  she  had 
a  right  to  dispose  of  it  as  she  pleased. 

With  a  beating  heart  she  immediately 
equipped  herself,  and  bent  her  steps  to  the 
banking-house  to  which  she  had  been  direct- 
ed ;  but  upon  her  arrival  she  found  the  busi- 


ness was  not  quite  so  easily  performed  as  she 
had  anticipated.  The  senior  partner  was  so 
seriously  ill  that  00  aflahrs  of  that  nature 
could  be  settled ;  she  was  told,  however,  that 
there  was  no  doubt  of  the  money  being  duly 
paid  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 

Mrs.  Duncan  was  divippointed ;  but  her 
fertile  invention  formed  a  plan  to  obviate,  as 
she  thought,  the  difficulty  arising  fiioro  the 
delay ;  as  the  money  was  sure,  there  could  be 
no  danger,  she  imagined,  in  giving  the  orders 
for  some  of  the  articles  she  was  most  in  want 
of;  and  tJiis  plan  was  put  in  execution  before 
her  return  home.  She  must  have,  she  said, 
entirely  new  furniture  for  the  drawing  room. 
On  entering  the  house,  however,  she  could 
not  bot*be  struck  with  the  shabby  appearance 
of  the  passage  and  stairs.  She  must  have 
fresh  oilcloth  and  carpets,  and  a  new  lamp, 
or  it  was  of  no  use  to  furnish  her  drawing 
room;  and,  having  decided  upon  this,  she 
stepped  back  to  the  upholsterer's  to  order 
them.  Her  next  thought  was,  whether  she 
should  inform  Mr.  Duncan  immediately  of 
the  legacy,  or  leave  it  to  surprise  him  when 
her  purchases  arrived,  and  were  placed  in 
their  respective  places;  and,  after  some  min- 
utes' hesitation,  she  decided  upon  the  latter 
course ;  she  should  so  agreeably  surprise  him, 
she  attempted  to  cheat  herself  by  saying. 
But  the  truth  was,  she  ^with  the  weakness 
always  attendant  upon  mdiscreet  conduct) 
desired  to  put  off  as  long  as  possible  the  evil 
day ;  for  such  she  felt  (though  she  would  fain 
persuade  herself  otherwise)  it  would  be  when 
her  husband  came  to  a  knowledge  of  what 
she  had  done. 

The  new  furnifure  was  accordingly  placed 
in  the  drawing  room,  the  passage  and  the 
stairs  had  their  fresh  covering  and  lamps,  and 
a  few  additional  articles  were  added  to  de- 
corate the  other  apartments.  Mrs.  Duncan 
sat  waiting  the  arrival  of  her  husband  with 
more  than  her  usual  interest.  His  well 
known  knock  was  heard,  and  it  was  answered 
by  Sally,  to  whom  she  had  now  communi* 
cated  her  plans.  She  was  tutored  (if  her 
master  should  make  any  exclamatibn  of  sur- 
prise upon  observing  the  change,  which  must, 
she  thought,  be  obvious  upon  his  entering 
the  house)  to  say,  that  Mrs.  Duncan  would 
explain ;  but  Sally  had  no  need  to  make  any 
such  remark,  for  Mr.  Duncan  was  this  night 
too  much  al»orbed  to  notice  the  alterations. 
His  manner  was  perturbed  and  hurried,  and 
he  threw  open  the  parlor  door  before  she  had 
time  to  close  the  one  at  which  he  had  enter- 
ed, and  presented  to  his  wife's  astonished 
gaze,  an  aspect  of  the  deepest  despondency. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  my  dear 
William,"  the  lady  exclaimed,  all  her  ten- 
derness reviving  at  the  idea  of  his  sufferings ; 
»*  surely,  you  are  very  ill." 
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**  No,  J&net,  I  am  not  ill  io  body,  but  my 
miod  is  sick ;  I  bave  sad  iotelligeDce  for  you, 
he  replied. 

**  What  naisfortune  can  have  happened  V^ 
inquired  the  wife,- in  breathless  agitation. 

'*A  misfortune  which  I  fear  will  be  our 
ruin,  ray  love,"  was  his  answer ;  **  nothing 
less  than  tbe  failure  of  a  boose  upon  the  cre- 
dit of  which  my  success  depended ;  I  fear  i 
shall  become  a  complete  bankrupt" 

Mrs.  Duncan  heard  no  more.  H«r  feel- 
ings were  too  powerful  for  endurance,  i^nd 
she  sunk,  fainting,  upon  the  floor.  In  great 
alarm,  her  husband  rang  the  bell  with  great 
violence,  and  their  faithful  domestic  harried 
into  the  apartment.  She  was  not  accustomed 
to  behold  her  mistress  in  such  a  situation,  and 
felt  certain  that  some  dire  calamity  bad  hap- 
nened  to  cause  it.  She  was^  however,  not 
long  in  applying  tbe  necessary  restoratives, 
and  Mrs.  Duncan^s  suspended  faculties  began 
to  revive;  but  it  wae  to  the  consciousBeas  of 
misery — misery  aggravated  by  self-reproach ; 
and  her  first  words  were  to  demand  of  her 
husband  if  it  were  indeed  true  that  he  was  a 
ruined  man,  or  whether  it  was  a  dream  1 

^^Alas,  it  is  no  dream,  my  poor  Jane,"  was 
his  tender  reply ;  "  but  bear  up,  my  love,"  he 
added;  ^our  misfortunes  are  not  the  result 
of  any  misconduct  or  extravagance  of  our 
own.  They  are  inevitable,  and  it  is  our  duty 
to  bear  them  witli  patience." 

This  was  too  much  for  thd  unhappy  wife. 
Notwithstanding  the  presence  of  her  servant, 
who  still  hung  over  her,  she  wept  forth  an 
explanation  of  her  own  imprudence,  and  ac- 
cused herself  in  terms  the  most  bitter.  This 
was  a  fresh  blow  to  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Dun- 
can, but  he  said  little;  that  little,  however, 
rather  soothing  and  consolatory  than  reproach- 
ful ;  and  this  very  circumstance  aggravated 
the  grief  of  the  wife,  who  felt  her  own  errors 
far  more  acutely  than  she  could  have  done 
had  he  loaded  her  with  invectives. 

The  rumor  of  Mr.  Duncan's  loss  reached 
the  ear  of  tbe  tradesman  with  whom  his  wife 
had  recently  contracted  so  heavy  a  debt,  and 
without  knowing  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  he  felt  great  anger  and  alarm  lest  he 
should  become  the  loser  of  the  property.  He 
accordingly  resolved  to  do  his  utmost  to  se- 
cure indemnifying  himself  by  arresdiig  him 
for  the  sum. 

No  language  can  describe  the  feelings  of 
Mrs.  Duncan,  when  she  saw  her  beloved  hus- 
band dragged  to  a  prison  entirely  through 
her  misconduct;  but  her  remorse  once  awak- 
ened, she  was  as  sincere  and  earnest  in  her 
effi>rtB  to  extricate  him  from  his  difficulties 
,  as  she  had  before  been  in  tbe  gratification  of 
a  paltry  species  of  pride.  Her  first  thought 
was  to  fly  to  the  execulDr;  hut  here  a  fresh 
trial  awaited  her.    He  wa«  ae  nore,  aad  the 


peraon  in  whose  hands  h^jB  affairs  were  leflf 
showed  little  inclination  to  listen  to  her  en- 
treaties that  the  matter  might  be  speedily 
settled.  It  would  take  considerable  time,  he 
said,  to  adjust  all  the  affairs  of  the  deceased ; 
and  he  even  proceeded  to  doubt  tbe  legality 
of  Mrs.  Duncan*s  claim*  In  an  agony  of 
mind,  she  now  proceeded  to  the  house  of  her 
early  friend ;  she  would,  surely,  she  thought, 
be  able  to  help  her  in  this  emergency ;  but 
Mrs.  Peacock,  though  she  expressed  herself 
very  much  distressed  to  hear  of  her  friend's 
misfortunes,  showed  no  inclhiation  to  relieve 
them.  She  had  just  lakl  out  so  large  a  sum, 
she  said,  in  famishing  her  own  house,  she 
had  not  a  single  dollar  to  spare;  indeed,  Mr. 
Peacock  had,  that  morning,  for  the  first  time, 
refused  a  few  guineas  for  something  she  was 
much  in  want  of,  but  which  he  said  be  could 
not  afford  to  let  her  purchase.  She  con- 
cluded with  wondering  how  her  dear  Janet 
could  be  so  imprudent  as  to  order  the  articles 
when  she  was  not  certain  of  the  sum  to  li- 
quidate the  debt;  and  Mrs.  Duncan  finding 
that  excuses  and  reproaches  were  all  she  was 
likely  to  receive  there,  quitted  her  house 
with  the  determination  of  never  entering  it 
again,  and  not  without  a  secret  wish  that  she 
had  never  done  so  before. 

In  this  crisis,  she  thou£rht  the  best  mode  of 
proceeding  would  be  to  b^g  her  creditor,  the 
upholsterer,  to  take  back  the  articles  of  fur- 
niture she  had  purchased,  and  sufibr  her  hus- 
band to  be  once  again  set  at  liberty.  She, 
without  reserve,  stated  to  hint  the  circum- 
stances under  which  she  had  given  the  order 
for  them,  and  assured  him  that  he  knew  no- 
thing <^  the  transaction  till  it  was  too  late  to 
remedy  the  evil.  He  was  won  by  her  tears, 
and  importunities  to  consent,  and,  immediate- 
ly withdrawing  his  claim  for  the  sum,  Mr. 
Duncan  was  once  again  at  Urge.  The  well 
known  integrity  of  his .  character,  pleaded  so 
powerfully  with  his  other  creditors,  that  they 
were  anxious  rather  to  aid  than  distress  him, 
at  a  season  when  his  severe  losses  rendered 
him  unable  to  meet  all  the  demands  made 
upon  him;  and  time  being  given,  he,  by  in- 
creasing diligence  and  economy,  overcame 
the  misfortune  which  threatened  to  become 
his  ruin. 

Mrs.  Duncan  had  learned  a  lesson  that  she 
could  never  forget ;  she  had  naid  dearly  for 
the  indulgence  of  a  passion  Rn:  displav,  and 
she  determined  never  more  to  be  taken  in 
the  snare  of  vanity.  Her  legacy  was  paid  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months,  and  as  she  placed 
the  whole  into  the  hands  of  her  husband,  she 
declared  that,  in.  the  exhibition  of  tbe  most 
beautifully  furnished  drawing  room,  she  should 
never  have  experienced  a  tenth  part  of  the 
pleasure  she  now  did  in  knowing  it  would 
tighten  his  cares  and  toils.    She  often  reverts 
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to  the  past  with  bitter  ee]f  opbreiclin^ft  but 
Idr.  Duncan,  with  his  charaterisUc  kindness, 
bids  her  cease  to  reproach  hersolf,  always 
avering  that  it  was  his  own  fault  in  consent- 
ing, in  the  first  instance,  against  his  con- 
science, to  the  purchase  of  that  superfluous 
piece  of  furniture,  the  crimran  damask  win- 
dow curtains. 


THE   FIRST   BABY. 

Is  a  novel,  recently  published,  occurs  the 
following  striking  picture  of  domestic  felici- 
ty, which  crusty  old  bachelors  will  read  with 
much  interest : 

**  If  the  baby  was  asleep,  no  one  was  al- 
lowed to  speak  except  in  a  whisper,  on  pain 
of  instant  banishment ;  the  piano  was  closed, 
the  guitar  was  tabooed,  boots  were  interdict- 
ed, and  the  bell  was  muffled.  If  Mr.  Vincent 
wished  to  enjoy  a  quiet  segar,  he  must  go 
out  of  the  house,  lest  the  smoke  might  hurt 
« the  baby*— and,  lest  the  street  door  might 
disturb  its  slumbers,  he  must  make  his  ctU 
by  the  back  way,  and  reach  the  street  by  the 
garden  gate.  'JTie  Doctor  was  scarcely  ever 
out  of  the  house ;  not  because  '  the  baby'  was 
ill— for  indeed  it  was  most  alarmingly  heal- 
thy—but because  she  was  •  afraid  it  might  be 
taken  with  some  dreadful  disease,  and  no 
doctor  near.'  If  coal  was  placed  in  the  grate, 
either  Mr.  Vincent  mustj>ut  it  in  lump  by 
Jump  with  his  fingers,  or  Thomas  must  come 
in  on  tiptoe,  leavmg  his  boots  below.  Jest  the 
noise  should  disturb » the  bab5r.*  Mr.  Vincent 
might  lie  in  one  posture  until  he  was  full  of 
aches  fro.n  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole 
of  his  friot ;  he  must  not  move  or  turn  over, 
for  fear  of  wakinff  •  the  baby.'  And  yet  he 
must  not  take  a  ocd  in  another  part  of  the 
house,  because  •  the  baby*  might  be  attacked 
l^  the  croup,  or  might  cry  to  have  some  one 
walk  up  and  down  the  floor  with  it  in  his 
arms,  and  then  he  would  not  be  within  call. 
In  short,  when  •  the  baby'  slept,  the  whole 
house  was  under  a  spell,  whose  enchantment 
conpisled  in  profound  silence  and  unbroken 
stillness,  and  all  who  came  within  the  magic 
circle  were  at  once  laid  under  its  influence. 

»» On  the  other  hand,  when  •  the  baby'  was 
awake,  the  household  was  equally  subject  to 
the  tyranny  which  seemed  to  be  a  condition 
of  ild  existence.  If  Mr.  Vincent's  watch 
chain  attracted  its  attention,  the  watch  must 
come  forth,  and  be  delivered  over,  at  the  im- 
minent risk,  and  to  the  frequent  smashing  of 
crystals  and  face.  If  •  the  baby*  cried  for  the 
porcelain  vases  on  the  mantel,  or  the  little 
Serves  card  basket  on  the  table,  they  were 
immediately  on  the  floor,  or  in  the  •  crib'  be- 
side it,  and  were  soon  afterwards  in  many 
pieces.    If  it  wanted  papa's  pspers,  either 


they  must  be  forthwith  given  up,  or  bothbftby 
and  mother  would  concur  in  raismg  a  douie^' 
tic  storm,  ff  an  important  pa|)er,  or  any 
thing  else  of  peculiar  value  was  missed,  when 
inquiry  was  made  for  it,  the  chances  were 
twenhr  to  one  that  it  had  been  given  to  the 
*  baby'— and  on  such  occasions  Mr.  VinceoOs 
chaorrin  or  vexation  was  treated  with  merited 
indifibrence.  !(  as  often  happened,  after  ob» 
taining  every  thing  withm  its  mother's  reach, 
and  breaking  every  thing  that  coald  be  brok- 
en, 'the  baby'  still  cried  immoderately  and 
annoy ingly,  it  was  quite  as  much  as  Vin- 
cent's life  was  worth  to  express  the  least 
vexation  or  imnatience.  He  might  be  roosed 
from  a  sound  sleep,  and  forced  to  get  up  in 
the  cold  ten  times  in  the  night  for  something 
for  *  the  baby,'  and  yet  a  murmur  and  a  nat- 
ural wish  expressed  to  know  the  necessity 
of  all  these  things,  was  high  treason  to  Uie 
household  sovereignty.  The  lawful  master 
of  the  premises  bad  sank,  like  a  deposed 
monarch,  to  utter  insignificsnce,  and  become 
the  ]o«*e8t  servant  to  the  young  usurper. 
The  mother  was  the  Grand  Vizier  of  the  lit* 
tie  Sultana,  and  in  her  name  ruled  every  one, 
herself  included,  with  an  iron  rod.  There 
was  no  law  but  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the 
despot,  and  no  appeal  from  her  determina- 
tions." 


LOVE  THY  NEIGHBOR. 

Foa  others'  weal  let  good  men  labor, 
And  not  for  fame  or  paltry  pelf— 

And  mind  the  maxim,  *'  Love  thy  neighbor. 
As  much  aa  thou  doet  love  thyself." 

Deal  gently  with  thy  erring  brother, 
Forgive,  aa  thou  wonldst  be  forgiven, 

If  here  we  love  not  one  another. 

How  can  we  dwell  in  love  in  heaven  ? 

And  should  thy  feeble  brother  stumble, 

And  often  fell  upon  the  road, 
Though  poor,  despised,  deformed  and  humble. 

Just  raise  him  up,  and  point  to  God. 

Crush  not  the  heart  that's  almost  broken. 
But  fight  up  hope  and  banish  fear ; 

A  pleasant  word  when  softly  spoken. 
Will  heal  the  wound  and  dry  the  tear. 

Can  we  forget  our  own  behavior? 

Can  we  for  all  ooi  sins  atone  t 
Let  him  who  needs  no  blessed  Saviour, 

Be  first  to  soooife  or  east  flie  stona. 


TO  MT  BABY  5LSSPIH8. — BBAtJI?01.  THOrGHTS. 
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[From  the  St.  Louia  BeTeilta.] 

TO   MY   BABY   SLEEPING. 

BT  DOBA. 

Slbbp  00,  my  babe,  sleep  sweetly  on, 

Thy  mother  guards  thy  slumben, 
And  breathes  into  thy  sleeping  ear 

Music^s  soft  soothing  numbers. 
ISeep  (Ml— let  thy  transparent  lids 

Over  thy  dark  eyes  ciose ; 
Those  eyes  that  yet  may  learn  to  weep 

Over  more  than  infant  ^ 


Yet  while  thou  canst,  sleep  peacefully, 

My  own,  my  darling  one — 
Why  do  I  think  on  grief  near  thee, 

O'er  whom  joy's  beamin|r  8un 
Is  resting  with  a  brilliant  hght, 

A  calm  and  steady  ray— 
Of  fifrief  ril  speak  not,  lest  joy  cease 

To  shine  upon  thy  way. 

Thy  happinen^  what  tri6es  now 

Can  make  it  e'en  complete — 
'Tis  perfect  when  a  world  of  toys 

Lie  scattered  at  thy  feet 
A  brilliant  flower,  a  singing  bird. 

The  tinkling  of  a  bell. 
These  are  the  sights  and  sounds  that  charm 

And  bind  thee  like  a  spell. 

Sleep  on,  loved  one,  tleep  sweetly  on — 

The  dewy  fingered  breeze 
That  loves  a  home  'mong  twining  bow'rs 

And  'mid  the  dark  green  trees. 
Has  stolen  in  on  noiseless  wing, 

Is  bending  o'er  thee  now, 
To  kiss  thy  rosy,  dimpled  cheek, 

And  fan  thy  slumb'ring  brow. 

Sleep  on,  sleep  on,  and  may  thy  sleep 

JNo  fearful  visions  bring — 
Rest,  darling,  'neath  the  shadow  of 

Thy  Saviour's  shelt'ring  wing. 
Oh,  may  Ht$  hand  in  future  years, 

Thro'  all  thv  waking  hours, 
Cast  o'er  thy  lue-path,  treasur'd  one, 

Life's  sunshine  and  its  flowers. 

I  do  not  ask  that  thy  young  heart 

Should  never  know  of  pain, 
Or  that  sad  thought  should  visit  not 

The  chambers  of  thy  brain. 
We're  mortal—of  the  bitter  draught 

We  each  and  all  must  sup, 
Yet,  oh !  in  mercy  mingle^  Lord, 

For  this,  my  child,  the  cup. 

Sleep  on,  my  babe,  unwearying  watch 

I  keep  above  thy  rest. 
Sleep  on,  my  babe,  thy  pillow  is 

Upon  thy  mother's  breast 
What  joy  to  clasp  thee  and  to  catch 

The  breath  of  sweet  perfume, 
That  steals  from  out  thy  rosebud  lips, 

Of  brightest,  freshest  bloom. 


Oh,  what  a  beam  of  radiance, 

Rests  on  thy  snowy  brow — 
Methinks  a  white-winged  anffel  throng 

Are  whiipering  to  thee  now. 
They  kiss  thee  for  thy  lashes  dark. 

That  slept  as  o'er  a  lake — 
The  soft  rich  shadows  now  are  parted— 

My  Dora  is  awake ! 


BEAUTIFUL  THOUCiHTS. 

**  Althouob  the  loss  of  a  friend  oflen  af- 
flicts us  less  by  the  momentary  shock  than 
when  it  is  brought  back  to  our  minds  some 
time  afterward,  by  the  sight  of  some  object 
associated  with  him  in  the  memory— of  some- 
thing which  reminds  us  that  we  have  laughed 
together,  or  shed  tears  together;  that  our 
hearts  have  trembled  under  the  same  breeze 
of  gladness,  or  that  we  have  buvved  our  heads 
under  the  same  stroke  of  sorrow.  So  may 
one  behold  the  sun  sink  quietly  below  the 
horizon,  without  leaving  any  thing  to  betoken 
that  he  is  gone,  while  the  sky  seems  to  stand 
unconscious  of  its  lo?^  unless  its  chill  blue- 
ness  in  the  east  be  interpreted  into  an  ex- 
pression of  dismay.  But  anon  rose-tinted 
clouds — call  them  rather  streaks  of  rosy  light 
^-come  forward  in  the  west,  as  it  were,  to 
announce  the  tiding  of  a  joyous  resurrection." 

**  There  is  healmg  in  the  bitter  cup.  God 
takes  away,  or  removes  far  from  us,  those  we 
love,  as  hostages  of  our  faith,  (if  I  may  so 
express  it ;}  and  to  those  who  louk  forward  to 
a  reunion  in  another  world,  where  there  will 
be  no  separation,  and  no  mutability  except 
that  which  arises  from  perpetual  progressive- 
nesff,  the  evening  of  life  becomes  more  de- 
lightful than  the  morning,  and  the  sunset 
offers  brighter  and  lovelier  visions  than  those 
which  we  build  up  in  the  morning  clouds, 
and  which  appear  before  the  strength  of  the 
day.  Faith  is  that  precious  alchemy  which 
transmutes  grief  into  joy ;  or  rather  it  is  the 
pure  and  heavenly  Euphrasy,  which  clears 
away  the  film  from  our  mortal  sight,  and 
makes  aflliction  appear  what  it  really  is,  a 
dispensation  of  mercy." 

•*  In  thy  silent  wishing,  thy  voicclefs,  un- 
uttered  prater,  let  the  desire  be  not  cherished 
that  afilictions  may  not  visit  thee ;  for  well 
has  it  been  said,  *  Such  prayers  never  seem 
to  have  wings.  I  am  willing  to  be  purified 
through  sorrow,  and  to  accept  it  meekly  as  a 
blessing.  I  see  that  all  the  clouds  are  an- 
gels' fiicep,  and  their  voicrs  speak  harmoni- 
ously of  the  everlasting  chime.' " 

"The  sorrows  of  n  pure  heart  are  like 
May  frosts,  the  ft)reronner  of  a  fervent  sum- 
mer time.  The  tears  of  the  compassionate 
are  sweeter  than  dew-drops  falling  from  roses 
on  the  boeom  of  the  earth." 
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PROUD   AND    POOR. 

Thb  family  of  Mrs.  Brown,  a  poor  and 
good  widow,  consisting  of  six  daughters,  had 
the  raiflforune  lo  be  poor  and  protKL  Above 
the  groiFS  vulgarity  of  manual  labor,  though 
not  above  its  necessity,  they  lived  "  stock  up" 
in  idleness,  and  depended  on  the  hard  earn- 
ings of  the  mother  for  support  Finally,  Ma- 
ria, who  was  the  younge^  and  rather  pret- 
ty, managed  to  win  the  heart  and  hand  of  the 
village  physician,  and  got  married.  The  al- 
liance being  considered  as  a  decided  step  **  up 
in  the  world"  by  all  the  family,  the  single 
sisters  grew  lazier  and  prouder  than  ever, 
while  the  docter*s  wife  took  a  new  and  im- 
proved set  of  airs  to  match  her  advancement 
in  the  scale  of  **  good  society."  Being  com- 
fortably bestowed  in  her  new  house,  she  be- 
gan to  feel  the  need  of  somebody  to  mind  her 
pots  and  kettles;  and  seeing  a  neighbor,  (a 
thrifty  mechanic,  who  used  to  be  "boss"  to 
her  father  in  the  same  shop)  going  past  the 
door,  she  called  out  to  him  in  an  affected  man- 
ner, to  know  where  she  could  find  a  servant 
— expecting  to  get  an  offer  of  one  of  his 
daughters.  **  Well,  I  don*t  know,"  said  the 
carpenter;  help  is  a  little  hard  to  be  got  just 
now;  but  there  is  the  widow  Brown^s  girls 
who  I  should  think  you  might  get,  as  they 
are  dreadful  poor  and  seem  to  be  always  out 
of  work.  Some  neighbors  who  overheard  the 
fiolloquy  say  that  madam  retreated  into  her 
house  with  a  precipitancy  that  was  quite 
alarming  to  behold,  and  never  spoke  of  the 
carpenter  afterwards,  but  as  a  vulgar  person, 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  proper  distinctions 
of  society. 


A   BIRD   OUTSUNG. 

A  correspondent  of  the  N.  Y.  Tribune, 
who  rode  from  Utica  to  Trenton  Falls  on  the 
box  with  a  young  Antonlus  of  the  stables,  re- 
lates the  following  amusing  conversation: 

*^Have  you  heard  Jenny  Lind,  Sirl"  in- 
quired the  boy. 

•*  Yes,  often." 

**  Great  woman,  Sir.    Don't  you  think  so  1" 

»» Most  decidedly." 

'« She  was  here  last  week.  Sir. — Get  up 
Charlie  r' 

"  Did  you  hear  her  t"    I  asked. 

**  Yes,  Sir,  and  I  drove  with  her  to  the 
Falls-— that  is,  Tom  Higgins  drove,  but  I  sat 
on  the  box.** 

**  And.  was  pleased  1" 

**  Yes,  Sir.  Only  when  she  was  going  to 
see  the  Falls  every  body  in  the  hotel  nn  to 
the  door  to  look  at  her,  so  she  went  back  to 
her  room  and  then  slipped  out  of  the  back 
door.  But  there  was  something  better  than 
that.  Sir." 


«' What  waa  that  r 

'*She.  flav«  Tom  Uiffgins  fiAy  dollan 
when  he  drove  her  t)ack,  but  there  was  some- 
thing better  than  that,  sir.** 

**  Indeed!  what  was  that  1" 

'*  Why,  sir,  as  we  came  back,  we  passed  a 
little  wood  and  she  stopped  the  carriage  and 
stepped  out  with  the  rest  of  the  party,  and 
Tom  Higgins  and  I,  and  went  into  the  wood. 
It  was  toward  sunset  and  the  wood  was  beau- 
tiful, sir.  She  walked  about  a  little,  and 
picked  up  leaves  and  flowers,  and  mag^  like 
to  herself^  as  if  it  were  pleasant  By  and  by 
she  sat  down  on  a  rock  and  began  to  sing 
loud.  She  sings  some,  sir,  and  it  sounded  a 
great  ways.  But  before  she  stopped,  a  little 
bird  came  and  sat  on  a  bough  close  beside  us. 
I  saw  it,  sir,  with  my  own  eye^  the  whole  of 
it — and  when  Jenny  Lind  had  done,  he  berai 
to  sing  and  shout  away  like  she  did.  While 
he  was  singing  she  looked  delighted,  and 
when  ho  stopped  she  sang  again,  and,  oh ! 
it  was  beautiful,  sir.  Bat  the  little  bird 
wouldn't  give  it  up,  and  he  mng  again,  but 
not  until  she  had  dona  Then  Jenny  Lind 
sang  as  well  as  ever  she  coold.  It  seemed 
to  fill  the  woods  all  up  with  music,  and  when 
it  was  over  the  little  bird  was  still  awhile^ 
but  tried  it  again  in  a  few  moments.  He 
couldn't  do  it,  sir.  He  sang  verv  bad,  and' 
then  the  foreign  gentlemen  with  Jenny  Lind 
laughed,  and  they  all  came  bstk  into  the  car* 
riage." 


MUSIC  IN  MAN. 

The  universal  disposition  of  human  beings, 
from  the  cradle  to  tne  death  bed,  to  express 
their  feelings  in  measured  cadences  of  sound 
and  action,  proves  that  oor  bodies  are  con- 
structed on  musical  principles,  and  that  the 
harmonious  workings  of  their  machinery  de- 
pends on  the  movements  of  the  several  parts 
oeing  timed  to  each  other,  and  that  the  de- 
struction of  health,  as  regards  both  body  and 
mind,  may  be  well  described  as  being  out  of 
tune.  Our  intellectual  and  moral  vigor 
would  be  better  sustained  if  we  more  prac- 
tically studied  the  propriety  of  keeping  the 
soul  in  harmony,  by  regulating  the  move- 
ments of  the  body ;  fur  we  should  thus  see 
and  feel  that  every  affection  which  is  now 
connected  with  social  enjoyment,  is  also  de- 
structive of  individual  comforts,  and  that  what- 
ever tends  to  harmonize,  also  tends  to  pro- 
mote happiness  and  health. 


**  Wife,"  said  a  married  man,  looking  for 
his  boot  jack  after  she  was  in  bed,  "  I  have 
places  for  all  my  tilings,  and  you  ought  to 
know  it."  *"  Yes,"  said  she,  ''  I  ou«ht  to 
know  where  you  keep  your  late  houn." 


VAN   COURT'S 

NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


THE      FAVORITES. 


Thib  is  one  of  Edwin  Landeeer^s  charm- 
ing picturoB,  and  displays,  pre>eminef)tljs  his 
characteristic  and  peculiar  genius^*— that  i^s 
his  expression  of  animal  character.  No  mat- 
ter how  many  dogs,  or  how  many  horses  he 
paints,  they  shall  be  still  every  one  individ- 
ualised. And  that  not  merely  by  external 
features ;  he  makes  .them  all  feel  and  think. 
Is  not  the  painter  here  a  philosopher  also ! 

But  will  the  reader  k>ok  again  at  oar  pic- 
ture 1  There  is  a  meaniag  in  all  he  sees 
there,  sot  unworthy  of  the  exercise  of  his 


sagacity  to  find  out  Let  him  gness  why  the 
dogs  look  so  full  of  patient  sympathy, — or 
why  the  highland  boy  casts  down  his  eyes  in 
sad  thought,-*-or  why  the  boat  on  the  lake 
has  just  arrived  with  friends,  perhaps  rei»- 
lives,  of  the  owners  of  the  poor  hut — or  why 
the  pony  seems  to  listen  so  earnestly,  and 
gase  upon  ycu  so  eloquently,-— or  why  the 
lady^s  saddle  npon  his  back  is  vacant  The 
Doble  picture,  in  fine,  represents  a  truly  noble 
incident,— a  Visit  of  Benevolence  to  the 
Pooiv  or  the  Sick, — perhaps,  alas !  the  Dying. 


BRITISH  ORJQANIZATION  OP  THE  EVANGELICAL  ALLIANCE. 


f  [The  folbwing  noble  and  manly  speech, 
delivered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Baird,  of  New  York, 
we  find  in  the  Prairie  Herald, 

Mr.  James,  one  of  the  speakers  present, 
said,  **  He  could  not  but  express  his  unfeigned 
admiration  of  the  temper  i3^  mind  in  which 
Dr.  Batrd^s  communksation  had  been  laid  be- 
fore them ;  more  tenderness  of  spirit,  and  yet 
more  manliness  of  mind  and  senthnent,  he 
-had  scarcely  ever  witnessed.^ 

It  rouse  have  been  rather  a  bitter  pill  to 
that  immaculate  audience.  When  an  indi. 
vidual,  a  class,  a  community,  or  a  nation  be- 
comes, in  their  own  estimatran,  so  very  good 
as  to  onchristianise  and  repudiate  all  others 
that  do  not  &11  into  their  own  peculiar  no- 
.tu>o«;  they  need  watching.] 

'  The  speech  was  delivered  on  the  occasion 
of  the  firth  annual  conference  of  the  British 
Evangelical  Alliance,  which  was  held  on  the 
20th  of  Aug.  1851.  About  five  hundred  mem- 
bers were  present.  After  the  usual  opening 
servicers  the  Rev.  Edward  Bkkerstetb  read 
and  enforced  the  **  practical  resolutions  of  the 
London  conference.**  The  address  of  this 
gentleman  was  delivered  in  a  true  christian 
q>irit,  and  reminded  the  audience  of  his  ex^ 
Vm..  k-ll-ii'a  *S1-I. 


cellent  &ther,  the  late  Dr.  Bickersteth.  The 
chair  was  filled  by  Sir  Culling  Eardiy.  The 
persons  notj^ed  as  being  from  the  United 
States,  were  the  Rev.  Dr.  Baird,  Dr.  Bacon, 
Rev.  Mr.  Bliss,  Rev,  Dr.  Robinson,  Dr.  J. 
W.  Alexander,  Rev.  Mr.  Jacobus,  Uev.  Mr. 
Wilson. 

On  the  31st,  Re^.  Baptist  Noel  adjdressed 
the  meeting,  followed  by  Rev,  Mr.  James,  of 
Birmingham.  Rev;  Dr.  King,  of  Glasgow^ 
ffave  a  statement  of  the  difficulties  the  Al- 
liance met  with  on  its  organirAtron,  espe^ 
cially  those  resulting  from  slavery  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

Rev.  Dr.  Baird,  of  New  York,  after  plead- 
ing  for  indulgence,  on  the  ground  of  ill  health 
and  physical  weakness,  proceeded  to  say : 

I  know  not  that  I  ever  undertook  a  sadder 
task  than  that  of  making  the  present  address, 
for  it  most  contain  some  things  which  will 
be  heard  with  pain  by  all  upon  whose  ears  it 
will  fiill.  It  can  afflict  none,  however,  mor^ 
than  it  will  him  who  presents  it 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  though 
the  movement  has  done  much  in  America—. 
good  enough,  and  far  more  than  enough,  to 
justify  all  the  trouble  and  expense  which  it 
has  occasioned,  yet  it  hae  been  in  a  great 
degree  a  failure.  It  has  accomplished  but 
little  in  comparison  with  what  was  fondly 
hoped  when  it  was  projected. 

The  American  bretlweo  who  were  in  Lon- 
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don  in  1846,  and  returned  home  with  heavy  | 
hearts,  were  some  of  them  amongf  the  first, 
if  not  the  very  first,  to  propose  the  movement 
They  had  written  much  about  the  movement, 
prayed  much  over  it,  and  they  believed  it 
might  accomplish  four  things  without  much 
dimculty.  First,  form  and  set  forth  a  state- 
ment of  doctrine  in  which  all  Evangelical 
Protestants  could  unite :  srcondly,  bring  to- 
gether from  time  to  time,  a  great  amount  of 
valuable  information  respecting  the  state  and 
progress  of  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  in  all 
countries;  thirdly,  promote  the  union  and 
fellowship  of  all  true  christians  by  making 
them  acquainted  with  each  other's  faith,  cha- 
racter and  trials;  and  fourthly,  unite  all  true 
Protestants  more  perfectly  in  efibrts  to  resist 
their  old  enemy,  the  Man  of  Sin,  in  all  the 
various  forma  of  attack  which  he  may  choose 
to  make. 

They  supposed  that  all  who  are  members 
of  any  of  the  branches  of  the  one  true  church 
of  God,  might  be  received  as  members  of  this 
holy  Alliance,  with  the  confidence  that  if 
there  were  evils  with  which  many  of  them 
were  for  a  time  entangled,  and  which  might 
seem,  or  might  be,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, inconsistent  with  true  religion,  they 
would  be  better  dealt  with,  and  more  easily 
removed  by  the  proper  ecclesiastical  organi- 
zations, than  by  8u<A  an  alliance  as  was  pro- 
posed. For  this  same  reason  they  would 
have  left  all  national  and  local  agencies. 
They  believed,  for  instance,  much  as  they 
jniaht  be  shocked  with  the  wiue-drinking 
and  brandy  drinking  habits  which  prevailed, 
and  do  still  prevail  among  some  mmi^ters  of 
religion — and  which  make  them  far  less 
worthy  of  confidence  than  they  otherwise 
would  be — they  believed,  I  say,  that  the  sin 
of  the  improper  use  of  intoxicating  beverages 
would  be  removed  through'  the  progress  of 
light  and  the  influence  of  kindness.  They 
did  not  believe  that  the  presence  of  unworthy 
members  was  going  to  prevent  either  the 
communion  of  saints  or  the  communion  of 
their  Saviour,  for  m  that  case  they  could  not 
be  members  of  any  church  in  the  world. 

They  were  willing,  if  a  second  evidence 
may  be  stated,  to  propose  an  alliance  with 
brethren  of  Enffland,  brethren  of  Germany, 
and  brethren  of  other  countries,  who  held 
with  the  greatest  earnestness  that  union  be- 
tween the  church  and  the  state  is  both  scrip- 
tural and  useful ;  although  there  is,  proba- 
bly, not  one  of  those  American  brethern  who 
does  not  believe  in  his  inmost  soul— and  I 
certainly  agree  with  them — ^that  «that  same 
alliance  of  church  and  state  is  the  gi*eatest 
ev.l  that  has  ever  befallen  the  church  of 
Christ — that  it  has  done  more  to  corrupt 
found  doctrine,  to  blend  the  world  and  the 
church,  to  subvert  the  rights  of  conscience, 


and  of  religious  worship,  and  in  a  word,  U» 
prevent  men  from  entering  into  heaven — 
than  all  the  slavery  that  has  ever  existed  ^ 
and  yet  with  this  belief  they  were  never 
guilty  of  the  tblfy  of  refusing  to  meet  and  ao* 
knowledge  christian  brethern  who  approve 
and  uphold  this  pernicious  alliance  and  share 
in  its  emoluraenis.  They  had  thought  the 
progress  of  light  would  in  time  enable  some 
to  do  what  the  late  Robert  Hall  pronounced 
very  hard,  namely,  to  see  throoffb  a  guinea. 
Time  will  certainly  be  required  fer  this  eman- 
cipation of  the  church  from  this  dreadful  evil. 
For  did  we  not  hear,  the  other  day,  an  invi- 
tation from  a  great  docter  to  appomt  a  com- 
mittee of  five  brethren  to  go  to  his  hospitable 
mansion,  and  at  hit  expense,  and  there  m 
down  and  investigate  the  trnth  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion  ?  Did  he  not  intimate  that 
the  civil  magistrate  has  a  right  to  interfere 
in  the  matter  of  religion !  Although  i  have 
no  ambition  to  be  a  member  of  that  commit- 
tee, should  it  be  sent  to  Durham,  yet  I  should 
be  very  willing  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  this  Brit- 
ish Gamaliel— and  I  use  the  word  in  no  deri- 
sive sense,  for  I  consider  Dr.  Townsend  your 
most  learned  English  expounder  of  the  Di- 
vine Law,  but  I  think  the  truth  of  the  propo- 
sition which  1  have  mentioned  will  not  easily 
be  demonstrated  for  twice  ten  days. 

The  American  brethren  soon  began  to  see 
their  fears  realized.  A  resolution,  adopted  at 
Manchester,  gtive  them  notice  of  the  coming 
difficulty.  StiU  they  came  to  London,  to  the 
great  meeting  in  lb46,  hoping  for  the  best. 
At  the  very  outset  they  were  met  with  a 
resolution,  by  way  of  test,  which  was  felt  to 
be  not  very  eourteous,  as  determining  the 
terms  of  an  Alliance  which  was  expected  te 
bp,  not  for  Britain  only,  but  for  the  world. 
But  even  this  was  got  over,  and  the  American 
brethren  entered  the  Alliance.  The  lon^ 
and  painful  diFCussions  which  followed  are 
well  known.  The  American  brethren  re- 
turned home  with  heavy  hearts.  That  hap- 
pened which  they  had  feared  and  anticipated. 
It  was  impo-'sible  to  make  the  movement 
successfbl  among  u&  Very  few  even  of 
those  who  had  been  decidedly  favorable  to  it 
before,  would  take  any  part  in  it  now.  The 
restriction  was  felt  to  bo  nnjust,  and  was 
unjust,  inasmuch  as  it  was  certain  to  operate 
cruelly  upon  many  persons  in  the  siavehold- 
ing  states,  who  most  need,  as  they  most  de- 
serve, the  succor  which  christian  sympathy 
can  give.  There  are  forms  of  this  great  evd 
which  no  men  who  have  the  light  that  we 
have,  or  thiqk  we  have,  can  fait  to  pronounce 
to  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  true  religion, 
or  with  any  religion  which  requires  justice  to 
our  fellow  men ;  as,  for  instance,  where  the 
thing  is  voluntary  and  mercenary  and  crueL 
There  are  many  cases,  on  the  other  hand. 
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where  the  case  is  fiir  otherwise,  from  the 
State  laws,  from  the  pociition  of  the  master, 
or  from  the  age  and  condition  of  the  slave. 

This  was  felt  because  anderstood  by  many 
of  the  be6t  men  in  America ;  and  they  stood 
aloof  from  our  Alliance ;  besides,  the  whole 
affiiir  had  an  uniavorabie  aspect.  Thr-'re  was 
an  appearance  of  foreign  dictation— I  say  an 
appearance,  for  I  know  the  intention  will  be 
disclaimed.  And  it  came  from  the  last  quar- 
ter from  which  it  should  have  come ;  it  came 
fin>m  England,  by  which  every  thinsr  of  that 
kind  should  be  avoided.  The  wound:!  which 
too  severe  and  almost  fratricidal  wars  had 
occasioned  have  not  been  long  enough  healed 
to  adroit  of  any  thing  but  gentle  treatment 

The  result  was,  as  has  l^n  stated,  a  de- 
plorable &ilure.  I  say  deplorable,  not  be- 
cause we  have  need  in  America,  of  such  an 
Alliance  for  ourselves  or  for  the  benefit  of 
our  churches.  There  is  no  country  in  Chris- 
tendom where  there  is  so  little  need  of  it. 
There  the  several  evangelical  churches  dwell 
together  in  harmony^  for  which  we  cannot  be 
too  ffrateful.  All  pAced  on  the  same  footing 
by  tne  laws,  all  protected  by  the  laws,  there 
can  be  no  invidious  distinction  between  them. 
No  State  establishment  upholds  some  and 
overHhadoWb  and  oppresses  the  others,  for  no 
church  has  the  p^e^tige  or  influence  of  the 
powers  that  be  to  sustain  it  We  are  all 
equal  in  this  respect,  and  know  nothing  of 
the  opprenions,  jealousies,  and  the  heart- 
burnings, which  are  found  prevailing  in  other 
countri«^. 

B<it  we  deplore  this  failure.  We  deplore 
it  because  we  see  days  of  evil,  nor  are  they 
very  far  dbtant.  It  cannot  be  disguised  that 
the  very  attempt  which  we  have  made  to 
bring  the  churches  of  America  and  Europe, 
and  esp  cialiy  of  Great  Britain,  into  more 
friend. y  and  fraternal  relations,  has  ended  in 
putting  them  further  asunder.  British  chris- 
tians have  been  told  that  it  would  hasten  the 
overthrow  of  the  dreadful  evil  among  uf,  if 
you  should  put  us  out  of  the  pale  5  your 
christian  fellowship.  You  have  been  told 
what  amounts  to  this ;  and  you  have  believed 
thoA  who  told  you  so,  notwithstanding  the 
remonstrances— and  tears  even,<-of  brethren 
who  are  worthy  of  your  confidence,  from 
their  chaiacrer,  their  antecedents,  and  their 
position.  Yon  have  preferred  to  believe  an- 
other class  of  witnesses.  As  to  the  questiou, 
who  are  they,  and  what  they  are,  I  say  no- 
thing. You  have  believed  tfienif  but  you 
have  been  deceived.  You  might  ha  ve  known 
us  by  knowing  yourselves— I  speak  to  British 
christians— and  this  knowledge  would  cer- 
tainly have  taught  you  that  very  much  that 
has  been  done,  and  still  more  that  has  been 
said,  is  any  thing  else  than  likelv  to  accom- 
plish that  great  <%jeet   Oh,  no ;  the  language 


of  taunt,  and  of  rtdicole,  and  of  indiscriminate 
abuse  may  wound  the  hearts  of  christian  men 
amon^  us,  who  love  their  country,  notwith- 
standing all  its  fiittlts,  but  it  is  hurled  back 
with  unmeasured  scorn  by  more  than  three 
thousand  pressea  **  Let  America  waMi  out . 
of  her  skirts  the  stain  of  slavery,  and  then 
she  will  be  fit  to  join  British  christians.'* 
Such  was  the  language  of  one  of  this  country 
whom  we  loved.  How  was  that  received  in 
America—I  don*t  say  by  christian  men,  but 
bjr  others  t  Will  you  bear  with  me  while  I 
tell  you?  (Yes,  yea.)  <« This  sounds,"  mark 
the  words,  **  thts  sounds,"  said  they,  **  like 
the  language  of  her  who  washes  and  bedecks 
her  person,  eats  and  drinks,  and  wipes  her 
mouth,  and  says,  •  Am  I  not  clean  T  **  We 
know  that  Britain  has  many  stains  in  her 
robe  still  to  be  washed  out,  as  it  would  be 
ea^  to  show ;  but  I  would  not  fall  into  the 
mistake  I  am  condemning,  and  therefore  it 
was  that  1  hesitated  to  oiiote  to  you  even  a 
single  specimefn  of  that  language  which  has 
been  used  in  America  in  reply  to  that  used 
here. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  in  America, 
as  in  this  country,  the  men  of  this  world  con- 
stitute the  vsbt  majority.  We  will  abolish 
this  great  evil,  that  you  may  depend  upon ; 
but  we  must  be  allowed  to  take  such  time 
and  measures  as  we  think  best  We  believe 
that  we  understand  this  matter  better  than 
you  do ;  I  speak  it  with  all  deference.  We 
shall  get  rid  of  slaverv,  but  not  at,  or  in  con* 
sequence  of,  your  bidding,  or  to  please  you, 
but  because  it  is  our  duty  to  do  so.  You  can 
help  us  with  your  prayers,  and  by  looking 
well  to  your  experiment  in  the  West  Indies 
and  seeing  that  it  works  well ;  I  know  not 
what  else  you  can  da  You  have  placed  the 
coat  of  Neasus  on  the  young  limbs  of  our 
nation,  but  you  can  give  us  little  help  in 
throwing  it  dS.  It  was  not  Republicanism 
nor  the  voluntary  principle  that  imposed  the 
greatest  of  evils  upon  us.  Monarchy,  mon- 
archy did  it  Monarchy  introduced  and  im- 
posed it,  nursed  it  155  years;  and  if  the 
church  did  not  do  her  duty — though  she  did 
much  more  than  you  are  aware  of— at  tlie 
time  the  evil  was  young  and  small,  and  com- 
paratively feeble;  it  was  when  ten  out  of 
thirteen  of  the  colonies  were  enjoying  the 
blessings,  as  some  called  theoi,  of  the  estab- 
lifl^ed  church. 

Do  not,  I  beseech  you,  send  us  such  mis- 
sionaries as  one  who  lately  visited  us;  one 
who  deceives  himself,  or  rather  tries  to  de- 
ceive his  countrymen,  by  telling  them  that 
his  speeches  in  this  country  since  his  return, 
will  make  a  sensation  in  America  firom  Maine 
to  California.  Yes,  a  sensatwn  they  may 
make,  but  it  will  be  one  of  laughter  and  coeh 
tempt    May  yon  have  another  Gumey  to 
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■end,  he  will  be  beard  everywhere  with  plea- 
mre;  he  was  heard  East  and  Weet,  North 
and  SoaHi^  he  was  heaid  every  where  when 
he  «*  reasoned  of  temperancet  ri^teousness, 
and  judgment  to  come,"  and  when  he  ad- 
dressed those  admixabie  letters  to  Henry 
Clay.  He  was  beard  every  where;  for, 
while  he  was  not  vranting  in  niithful]iesa»  he 
was  a  christian  and  a  gentleman. 

My  brethren,  the  course  taken  in  this 
country  for  years  past  is  working  out  its 
legitimate  result,  not  that  of  hastening  the 
overthrow  of  this  great  evil  in  America,  but 
that  of  severing  the  bonds  which  hold  two 
great  nations  together !  What  do  we  see  al- 
ready? A  few  Americans  at  this  meeting, 
most  of  them  as  spectators  of  yoor  proceed- 
ings, and  not  as  members  of  the  Alliance. — 
«  Why  is  thisV*  said  a  brother  of  this  city 
now  before  me,  well  known  and  greatly  be- 
loved in  America,  *'  how  is  it  that  when  so 
many  American  ministers  are  now  in  Eng- 
land, so  few  are  here,  or  have  even  called 
upon  usT'  That  is  a  serious  inquiry,  and  1 
would  prefer  to  leave  it  unanswered ;  but  I 
cannot  The  relason  of  it  is  to  be  found  sim- 
ply in  this  feet — they  do  not  go  lo  your  roeet^ 
ings,  because,  as  one  of  them  said  to  me, 
they  are  tired  of  hearing,  wherever  they  go, 
insults  offered  to  their  country,  remarks  and 
taunts  thrown  out  against  it;  the  presence  of 
an  American  gentleman  being  often  suffi- 
cient to  influence  a  clap-trap  speaker  in  Exe- 
ter Hall  to  say  something  agamst  America, 
to  catch  the  applause  of  the  audience. 

The  gentleman  to  whom  I  have  referred 
■aid  he  did  not  want  to  hear  such  things  any 
more,  and  therefore  he  should  not  go  to  any 
meetings.  My  friends,  this  is  the  exact 
state  of  the  case.  There  are  a  great  many 
American  m misters  in  Europe,  but  very  few 
here — very  few  care  about  being  acquainted 
with  their  brethem  in  Europe.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  it.  They  feel  that  a  slight  is  put  upon 
them.  If  pnblic  meetings  are  held,  they  are 
not  invited  to  speak.  If  this  were  owing  to 
their  incompetency,  they  would  eubmit  with 
becoming  humility;  but  when  they  know 
that  it  arises  from  other  motives,  and  that  if 
they  attend  public  meetings  they  will  hear 
something  against  their  country  to  Which 
they  cannot  reply,  they  stay  away.  They 
go  to  the  Grand  Exhibition,  travel  about  your 
country,  visit  the  graves  of  their  fathers,  bot 
they  do  not  attend  your  meetings.  It  is  im- 
possible that  this  state  of  things  should  feil  to 
do  much  misohief.  We  can  do  as  well  with- 
outvou  as  you  can  do  without  us. 

The  Chairman— No!  but  neither  can  do 
without  the  other. 

The  Rbv.  Dr.  Baird  :  That  is  true.  You 
■end  us  now  the  very  sweepings  of  Europe. 
Wewa«**  vou  to  send  •!■  good  men  to  help 


us,  and  this  you  have  not  hitherto  dcme.^ 
We  are  now  twenty<*four  millions  of  people. 
In  twenty*five  years  from  this  time,  if  oar 
country  hulds  together^  we  shall  have  fifty 
millions  of  people;  in  fiflv  years,  one  bun> 
dred  millions ;  and  who  will  they  be  t  W  itb- 
in  ten  years  you  have  sent  us  two  and  a 
quarter  millions  of  people ;  within  the  la«t 
five  years,  a  million  and  a  half.  There  canoe 
to  the  city  of  New  York,  from  the  1st  of  Janr 
uary  to  the  1st  of  July,  about  150,000  peo- 
ple, or  nearly  a  thousand  a  day;  and  taking 
into  account  all  other  feeti,  it  is  probeMe  that 
halfa  mill  ion  of  people  will  arrive  inoorcoun- 
iry  from  Europe  in  the  present  year ;  and 
who  are  these  people  1  What  sends  them  to 
America  1  Pov^ty,  many  of  them ;  political 
troubles,  others.  And  do  you  think  that  the 
three  hundred  thou!«nd  poor  Irish,  going 
there  within  the  year — most  of  them  Roman 
Catholics^ feel  veir  friendly  toward  the 
United  Kingdom?  If  you  do,  you  are  roie- 
taken.  There  will  come  150,000  Germans 
within  this  year,  and  among  them  many  in- 
fidels and  socialists;  md  because  we  have 
endeavored  to  vindicate  our  Protestant  breth- 
em in  EiUrope,  1,  for  example,  liave  been  re- 
cently held  up  by  German  papers  in  New 
Vork  as  a  miserable  drunkard ;  this  after  all 
that  1  have  done  to  promote  the  cause  of 
temperance  in  Europe ! 

But,  I  abk  again,  can  this  state  of  things 
continue  long  without  danger?  and  may  no 
danger  arise  from  that  quarter,  if  any  serious 
difficulty  should  arise  betwixt  the  two  coun- 
tries? In  twenty  years  we  shall  have  more 
Irishmen  in  the  United  States  than  there 
will  be  in  Ireland ;  and,  though  we  may  not 
empty  Germany,  we  shall  have  a  great  many 
Germans.  Now  comes  the  difficulty.  These 
men  will  have  no  very  great  attachment  to 
Europe.  It  required  all  the  wiscfom  of  the 
British  Government  and  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, a  few  years  since,  to  keep  the  peace 
between  the  two  nations.  The  man  who 
edits  the  paper  in  America  which  exerts  the 
greatest  influence  upon  the  masses,  and 
whose  circulation  is- greater  than  the  Times, 
is  a  Scotchman.  That  man  has  no  lole  to 
England.  There  is  the  great  question  of 
Central  America — a  question  which,  though 
not  understood  here,  is  of  vast  importance. 
Bot  for  the  wisdom  of  the  British  represen- 
tative, and  the  self-possession  of  such  a  man 
as  Daniel  Webster,  I  know  not  what  might 
have  happened  at  the  time  when  the  Eastern 
boundary  question  was  agitated.  No  one  can 
toll  what  may  at  any  moment  arise  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  the  two  countriesi  I  tell 
you  plainly,  that  if  we  don't  watch  the  pro- 
gress of  things,  we  shall  have  seiious  diffiool- 
ties  to  encounter. 

I  bave  lived  many  yean  in  Europe,  parti- 
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■eolarl^^  at  Paris  and  Geneva :  and  no  English- 
man, Scotchman,  or  Irishman  ever  came  to 
my  house  that  did  not  receive  any  hospitality 
I  could  gfive  him.  Many  a  christian  minis- 
ter in  this  assembly  has  sent  to  me  man  af- 
ter man^-exiles  who  have  come  to  America 
to  find  employment;  and  it  has  often  cost 
me  many  hours  a  day  to  attend  to  them.  I 
cannot,  therefore,  be  charged  with  a  want  of 
friendship  for  you.  I  have  told  yoa  my  own 
heart,  and  there  is  not  an  American  here  who 
will  not  oon6rm  all  that  I  have  said  about 
the  imminence  of  the  danger  that  lies  before 
us,  and  the  awfulness  of  the  chasm  that  ap- 
pears ready  to  open.  It  may  be,  however, 
that  I  am  only  enacting  the  part  of  Cassan- 
dra; I  cannot  help  it.  • 


STORY  OP  QUEEN  MATILDA   OF 
DENMARK. 

Caroline  MAHLDii,  daughter  of  Frederick 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  sister  of  George  III., 
King  of  Great  Britain,  was  born  on  the  22d 
of  July,  1751.  In  her  childhood  she  exhibit- 
ed a  molt  amiable  disposition,  and  many  per- 
gonal graces,  which  qoalities  saffered  no  dimi- 
nution as  she  increased  in  years.  When  she 
attained  to  the  age  of  fifteen,  she  was,  indeed, 
remarkable  for  almost  every  attribute  that 
can  adorn  her  sex;  and  this  circumstance, 
conjoined  with  the  exalted  rank  which  for- 
tune had  bestowed  on  her,  might  have  given 
rise  to  the  anticipation  that  happiness  would 
have  been  her  portion  in  life.  But  when  she 
hud  attained  to  the  age  of  fifteen,  one  of  those 
royal  matches,  in  which  the  aflfections  have 
no  share,'  was  provided  for  the  youthful  and 
bloomincr  princess,  and  her  history  was  thus 
ultimately  rendered  a  memorable  mstance  of 
tbe  instability  of  human  greatnefls. 

Christian  VI  f.,  of  Denmark,  was  the  hus- 
band selected  for  Caroline  Matilda.  He  was 
a  prince  originally  weak  in  mind,  and,  though 
but  two  years  older  than  the  princess,  had 
already  impaired  his  constitution  by  debauch- 
eries. The  royal  pair  were  contracted  in 
1766,  and  some  time  afterwards  the  princess 
was  conducted  to  the  court  of  Denmark,  with 
all  the  high  ceremonials  befitting  the  sister 
of  one  of  the  most  powerful  monarchs  of  the 
civilised  world.  Queen  Matilda  (as  she  was 
usually  named)  was  not  long  in  Copenhaoren, 
ere,  at  her  husband's  hands,  in  place  of  the 
kindness  due  to  a  wife,  a  woman,  and  a 
stranger,  so  young  and  so  lovely,  she  under- 
went only  violence  and  ill-treatment  Her 
only  peace  lay  in  submitting  to  his  caprices, 
which  he  carried  to  such  an  absurd  and  un- 
seemly length,  as  to  compel  her  to  appear  on 
horseback  in  male  attire  with  him — for  yield- 
ioQ  to  which  ivbim  she  was  sharply  reproved 


by  her  mother,  the  Princess  of  Wales.  In 
short,  the  Danish  king  behaved  to  her  in 
every  way  with  extreme  impropriety,  and 
ofYen  with  barbarity.  Christian's  stepmo- 
ther, the  queen  dowager,  and  her  son.  Prince 
Frederick,  were  aim  jealous  of  Qtieen  Matil- 
da^s  influence,  and  conducted  themselves  to 
her  with  uniform  hostility. 

Nearly  two  years  passed  away  in  this  man- 
ner, when  the  Danish  king  thought  proper  to 
make  a  tour  through  Europe.  His  adviser 
in  this  scheme  was  bis  favorite  minister 
Stolk,  who  was  also  one  of  the  interested 
enemies  of  the  poor  young  queen.  Some  of  ths 
elder  councillors  wished  to  prevent  Christian 
from  entering  on  any  such  journey,  conceiv- 
ing that  the  only  result  would  be  the  exposure 
of  his  weakness  and  folly  to  the  whole  of 
Europe.  The  king,  however,  would  and  did 
go.  In  this  tour,  which  took  place  in  1768, 
it  chanced  that  he  required  the  attendance  of 
a  physician  at  Altona,  in  tbe  duchy  of  Hol- 
stein.  Struensee,  the  son  of  a  Lutheran 
bishop  in  Holstein,  had  just  begun  at  that 
period  to  practice  medicine  at  Altona,  after 
having  editpd  a  newspaper  for  some  time. 
He  was  recommended  to  the  Danish  king  as 
a  physician,  and  soon  crept  into  extraordinary 
favor.  Struensee  was  then  twenty-nme  years 
old,  possessed  of  an  agreeable  exterior  and 
pleasing  manners,  and  neither  deficient  in 
talent  nor  in  information.  He  6ad,  moreover, 
the  proper  degree  of  subserviency,  aiKl  a 
power  of  amusing,  which  sealed  his  success. 
In  Christian's  visit  to  England,  Dr.  Struen- 
see, as  he  was  termed,  formed  one  of  the 
royal  suite. 

On  the  return  of  Christian  to  Copenhagen, 
Struensee,  who  had  continued  to  advance  in 
the  good  graces  of  the  king,  was  immediately 
appointed  a  cabinet  minister,  and  entrusted, 
in  fact,  with  the  supreme  power.  Struensee 
was  not  long  in  sending  for  his  brother,  whom 
he  made  a  councillor  of  state ;  Brandt,  an- 
other adventurer,  was  appointed  to  superin- 
tend the  palace  and  the  imbecile  king ;  and 
Rantzau,  who  had  been  Struensee^s  colleague 
in  the  editorship  of  the  Altona  newspaper, 
was  nominated  to  the  post  of  foreign  minister, 
though  he  had  formerly  been  sent  in  disgrace 
from  the  court  The  majority  of  the  former 
ofiicials  were  at  the  same  time  removed. 
Such  was  the  complete  change  which  the 
introduction  of  Struensee  (who,  with  his  col- 
league Brandt,  was  mode  an  earl  or  count) 
efTected  at  the  court  of  Denmark.  As  far  as 
the  political  conduct  of  Struensee  is  con- 
cerned, it  need  only  be  remarked  here,  that, 
in  the  course  of  his  term  of  power,  he  abol- 
ished the  torture,  emancipatcKd  the  enslaved 
husbandmen,  and  introduced  religious  tolera- 
tion into  Denmark ;  acts  which  must  be 
placed  in  the  balance  against  many  Ill-judged 
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messures  which  his  inexperience  led  him  to 
adopt. 

It  is  in  as  far  as  it  sfected  the  fate  of 
Queen  Matilda,  that  this  change  in  the  fiice 
of  Danish  afii&ira  is  to  be  considered  in  this 
place.  Stfuensee  made  the  yoimg  qneen 
comparatively  happy  for  the  first  time  since 
her  d<>parture  from  her  home.  He  exerted 
his  influence  to  restore  to  her  the  good  graces 
and  affections  of  her  husband,  and  this  object 
he  easily  accomplished.  It  was  natural  that 
tlie  irrateful  queen  should  have  bestowed  her 
confidence  on  one  who  had  so  materially  im* 
proved  her  situation,  and  whom  that  very  act 
had  shown  to  be  possessed  of  the  power  to 
change  it  at  will.  The  confidence  thus 
founded  led  to  nnhsppy  consequences.  A 
strong  party  in  the  kingdom  looked  with  dis- 
trust and  hate  on  the  band  of  favorites,  whose 
conduct,  in  many  rospects,  merited  reproba- 
tion. As  became  better  known  afterwards, 
than  it  was  at  the  time,  the  private  habits  of 
Struensee  were  depraved  and  licentious,  and 
he  and  his  associates  were  open  free  thinkers 
in  religious  matters.  The  people,  who  were 
in  general  religiously  disposed,  attributed  to 
them  all  the  masquerading  and  balling  which 
went  on  perpetually  at  court,  though  this,  in 
reality,  arose  from  the  weak  king^s  own 
tastes,  indulged  merelv  by  them.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  whatever  the  ministers  did,  the 
young  queen  was  held  to  be  a  participator ; 
though,  according  to  the  description  of  a  close 
observer,  her  disposition  was  averse  from  all 
sncb  revelries  as  those  alluded  ta  **  Matilda 
was  of  a  mild  and  reserved  character,  and 
one  well  qualified  to  enjoy  and  impart  happi- 
nesa"  The  queen-dowager  contributed,  it 
has  been  said,  to  the  misfortunes  of  the  young 
queen,  by  artfully  leading  her,  under  the 
semblance  of  friendship^  into  all  such  steps  as 
were  calculated  to  make  her  unpopular; 
while  of  all  these  very  steps,  the  dowager- 
queen^s  emissaries  took  sdvantage,  by  swel- 
ling and  misrepresenting  them  every  where 
to  the  young  queen*s  injury. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  things  when  an 
attempt  to  incorporate  the  Royal  Guards 
with  other  regiments,  excited  a  mutinous 
spirit  among  them,  and  the  enemies  of  Stru- 
ensee saw  a  favorable  opportunity  for  over- 
throwing him.  On  the  nij^ht  of  the  16th  of 
January,  1772,  a  masked  ball  was  given  at 
court,  where  the  king  appeared,  and  treated 
his  ministers  with  the  same  favor  as  usual. 
Conspirators  and  victims  mingled  in  the  festi- 
vities, it  was  afterwards  observed,  with  more 
than  their  wonted  gaiety.  At  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  a  different  scene  began.  The 
king  was  asleep  in  his  chamber,  when  the 
queen-dowager,  her  son  Prince  Frederick, 
and  Rantzau  (the  ungrateful  colleague  of 
Struensee,)  entered  tlie  royal  apartmeat,  com* 


pelled  the  valet  to  awaken  Chrtstian,  and 
required  his  majesty  instantly  to  sign  an 
order  for  the  apprehension  of  the  Queen  Ma- 
tilda and  Counts  Struensee  and  Brandt,  who 
(they  pretended)  were  then  engaged  in  a 
plot  to  depose,  it  not  to  mnrder  him.  The 
king  hesitated,  perhaps  from  some  remnant 
of  humanity  or  moral  restiaint.  Bot  the 
queen-dowager  told  him  that  his  wife  and 
her  accomplices  were  at  that  moment  busied 
in  drawing  an  act  of  renunciation,  which  they 
would  immediately  come  and  compel  him  to 
sign.  The  terrified  king  then  yielded  so  i«r 
as  to  gives  verbal  assent, and  Rsntxau  rosheH, 
with  his  sword  drawn,  to  the  apartment  of 
the  queen,  and  forced  her  to  rise  from  her 
bed,  with  the  infant  which  was  then  at  her 
breast  The  unfortunate  lady  was  si  ike 
alarmed  and  indignant,  and,  when  informed 
of  her  arrest,  endeavored  to  make  way  to  her 
husband,  to  hear  it  from  his  own  lips.  But 
Rantzau,  telling  bis  araociates,  that,  if  she 
was  allowed  to  see  the  king,  it  would  ciiet 
them  their  lives,  hurried  the  queen  into  a 
carriage,  and  conveyed  her,  with  her  child, 
and  Lady  Mostyn,  (her  attendant,)  in  the 
fortress  of  Cronenbourg,  near  Elsinore,  a 
place  upwards  of  thirty  miles  distant  from 
Copenhagen. 

The  assertion  that  the  queen  and  Struen- 
see were  at  the  moment  plotting  againpt  the 
king,  was  shown  to  be  utterly  false  by  the 
condition  in  which  the  qaeen  was  found. 
Struensee,  also,  and  Brandt,  were  found 
quietly  asleep  in  their  own  houses  when  the 
messenger  came  to  arrest  them.  They,  and 
the  principal  of  their  adherents,  to  the  num- 
ber of  eighteen,  were  speedily  thrown  into 
prison ;  Struensee  and  Brandt  being  chained 
down  to  the  floor,  and  otherwise  most  cruHly 
treated.  The  charges  made  against  Struen- 
see were  all  of  a  political  nature  excep^  one, 
which  accused  him  of  an  improper  intimacy 
with  Queen  Matilda.  No  evidence  of  i  hie 
could  be  brought  forward  ;  hut  it  is  siid  that 
a  confession  was  obtained  from  Struensee  by 
threats  of  torture,  facilitated  by  hopes  of  life 
held  out  to  him.  As  the  queen-dowager  and 
her  son  issued  to  the  public  any  thing  they 
chose  on  the  subject,  there  can  be  no  confi- 
dence placed  in  these  statements.  Struensee 
and  Brandt  died  on  the  scafiold,  their  right 
hands  being  cut  off  bc^fore  they  were  behead- 
ed. One  of  the  principal  charges  against 
Brandt  shows  the  atrocious  nature  of  the 
whole  of  these  proceedings.  He  was  ac- 
cused of  having  struck  the  king,  but  it  was 
proved  that  the  king  had  a  tatite  for  boxin?, 
and  had  repeatedly  engaged  in  trials  of  this 
ex<>rcise  with  Brandt  and  many  others, 
whence  came  all  the  blows  ever  inflicted  on 
the  royal  person. 

Queen  Matilda  remained  for  some  time  in 
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the  Castle  of  Cronenbourgr,  ignorant  of  the 
fate  that  awaited  her.  The  first  intimation 
that  she  was  charged  with  the  breach  of  her 
nuptial  vows,  was  received  by  her  through 
Oouneillor  Schack.  who  was  purposely  sent 
to  cajole,  cheat,  or  frighten  her,  by  all  or  any 
neans,  into  some  admission  of  error.  When 
iie  spoke  to  her  (says  an  authentic  account  of 
these  events)  of  an  intrigue  with  Struensee, 
she  listened  with  indignation.  He  then  as- 
sured her  that  Struensee  had  made  a  confes- 
sioQ,  and  artfully  intimated  that  the  fkWen 
mi  Bister  would  be  subjected  to  a  most  cruel 
death,  if  he  was  found  to  have  falsely  crimi- 
nated the  queen.  '*  What  !**  she  exclaimed, 
**do  you  believe  that  if  I  was  to  confirm  this 
declaration,  I  should  save  the  life  of  that  un- 
fortunate roanV  Schack  answered  by  a 
profound  bow.  The  queen  took  a  pen,  wrote 
the  first  syllable  of  her  name,  and  fainted 
away.  Schack  completed  the  sig^nature  and 
iMirried  off  with  the  document  in  triumph. 
Thus  was  the  piece  of  half-forged  writing 
obtained,  which  formed  the  only  color  for  the 
charge  against  the  queen;  and  when  it  is 
considered  that  she  was  then  only  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  helpless,  in  fear  for  her  lire, 
and  among  strangers,  it  will  scarcely  be 
wondered  at  that  she  should  have  been  per- 
suaded into  this  seeming  and  partial  adciis- 
eion  of  what  the  solemn  declaration  of  her 
deathbed  contradicted. 

So  much  beloved  in  her  circle  was  the 
queen,  and  so  confident  of  her  innocence 
were  those  who  had  been  constantly  in  her 
society,  that  almost  all  her  ladies  voluntarily 
f^k)wed  her  to  Cronenbourg,  where,  out  ol 
fear  probably  of  the  English  court,  her  con- 
finement was  not  rendered  severe.  It  may 
be  thought  remarkable  that  the  English  court 
had  not  been  earlier  mentioned.  The  am- 
bassador, Colonel  Murray  K^th,  did  interfere 
spiritedly  at  first,  but  it  was  only  after  some 
months  that  he  oould  procure  the  queen's 
liberation.  As  Christian,  under  the  influence 
of  the  qneen-dowager,  was  forcing  on  a  di- 
vorce, it  was  resolved  by  the  British  court  to 
take  away  Queen  Matilda  at  once  from  the 
country.  Zell,  in  Hanover,  was  the  place 
fixed  on  for  her  residence.  When  this  was 
announced  to  her,  the  queen  burst  into  a  flood 
of  tears.  They  were  tears  of  pleasure,  but  a 
change  came  over  her  feelings  when  told 
that  her  infant  was  to  be  detained.  This 
child  had  been  ill,  and  she  had  watched  over 
it  incessantly.  For  a  long  time,  when  the 
bark  was  in  waiting  to  take  her  away,  the 
poor  mother  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
bid  a  final  adieu  to  the  infant.  «*  At  Ipngth 
(says  Archdeacon  Coxe,  in  his  Travels 
through  Denmark,)  after  bestowing  repeated 
caresses  on  this  darling  object  of  her  aflfection, 
she  retired  to  the  vessel  m  an  agony  of  des- 


pair. She  remained  on  deck,  her  eyes  im- 
moveably  directed  towards  the  palace  of 
Cronenbourg.  The  vessel  having  made  little 
way  during  the  night,  at  daybreak  she  ob- 
served with  fond  satisfaction  that  the  palace 
was  still  visible;  and  could  net  be  persuaded 
to  enter  the  cabin  so  long  as  she  could  dis- 
cover the  faintest  (glimpse  of  the  battlements.** 
On  reaching  Zell,  a  little  court  was  formed 
around  the  queen.  But  though  she  retained 
a  comparatively  calm  exterior,  the  heart  of 
this  unfortunate  princess  had  received  a 
shook  which  it  was  diflicult  to  sustain.  The 
children  whom  she  had  left  behind  occupied 
all  her  thounrhts.  She  obtained  thdr  por- 
traits, and  kept  them  in  her  most  retired 
apartments,  where  they  were  ever  before  her 
eyes.  She  often  apostrophised  them  in  lan- 
guage that  melted  those  who  accidentally 
heanl  her.  One  day  a  lady  of  her  chamber 
came  behind  her,  and  heard  her  speaking. 
The  words  were  these : — 

**  Ah !  who  like  me  eouM  prise  the  joy  divine, 
My  lovely  babel  to  mix  my  foul  with  thine ! 
Torn  from  my  brf^ast,  1  weep  alone  Tor  thee. 
Amid  the  grieft  which  heaven  has  dealt  to  me." 

When  she  was  induced  to  mingle  with 
society,  this  princess  showed  extraordinary 
powers  of  pleasing.  She  was  familiarly  ac- 
quainted with  the  French,  Italian,  Uerman, 
Danish,  and  English  languages,  and  had  read 
much,  short  and  troubled  as  her  career  had 
been.  The  regret  of  tlie  province  was  there- 
fore strong  and  lasting,  when,  on  the  10th  of 
May,  1775,  she  was  cut  ofiT  by  a  scarlet  fever, 
before  she  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
four.  As  has  been  said,  her  dying  words 
contained  an  attestation  of  the  innocence  of 
the  charge  brought  against  her,  and  for  which 
she  had  been  exiled  from  her  &roily. 


How  TO  Marry. — On  this  head  Fordyce 
eives  some  admirable  advice  to  young  men. 
He  says  with  much  shrewdness  and  good 


••When  a  young  woman  behaves  to  her 
parents  in  a  manner  particularly  tender  and 
respectful,  from  principle  as  well  as  nature, 
there  is  nothing  good  and  gentle  that  may 
not  be  expected  from  her  in  whatever  condi- 
tion she  is  placed.  Were  I  to  advise  my 
friend  ss  to  the  choice  of  a  wife,  my  first 
counsel  would  be,  look  out  for  one  distin- 
guished by  her  attention  and  sweetnero  to 
her  parents.  The  fund  of  worth  and  affec- 
tion indicated  by  such  behavior,  joined  to  the 
habits  of  duty  and  consideration  thereby  con- 
tracted, being  transferred  to  the  married 
state,  will  not  fiiil  to  render  her  a  mild  and 
obliging  companion.** 
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are  only  nirpaaBed  bj  the  delicate  jei  mof^ 
nificent  swelled  chaste  dimiimendo  of  her 
middle  and  lower  tonep,  which  has  estain 
iished  that  **  indescribable  peculiarity'*  in  her 
voice,  and  eoiphaticalljr  s^^cured  to  her  the 
euphonius  title  of  *<  the  Nightingale/'  Nor 
are  these  all.  In  her  trilling  notes,  she  has 
the  faculty  of  using  the  accessary  recnrrent 
notes.  It  is  our  opinion*  that  tlie  exerciaini^ 
of  these  notes  and  this  ventriloquous  facalty, 
by  overtasking  her  powers,  lost  to  Jenny 
Lind,  her  voice  for  a  period.  These  acces- 
sary notes,  although  dissimilar,  are  rendered 
ariistically  correct  and  at  once  strike  the 
mind,  awaken  attention  and  wonderment* 
both  as  10  the  cause  and  their  execution.  It 
is  ail  sufficient,  however,  that  a  pleasin|f 
chann  of  an  exquisite  novelty  excites  the 
admiration  and  c^ls  forth  the  spoDianeous 
bursts  of  enthusiaFm  from  her  audieoees, 
who  have  placed  the  great  cantatrice,  far 
these  peculiarities,  upon  the  pinnacle  of  fame* 
where  she  stands  herself— alone  Jenny  liml. 


JENNY  UNO'S  VOICE. 

The  following  curious  and  interesting  ar- 
ticle on  the  **'  Mechanism  of  Jennt  Lindas 
vm'ee*'  is  copied  from  a  late  English  paper : 

The  voice  of  this  great  cantatrice  is  one 
of  those  wonderful  natural  gifls  which  Provi- 
dence occasionally  vouchsafes  to  a  favored 
mortal.  Jenny  Lind  posscj^ses  what  may  be 
termed  a  double  voice^  the  natural  voice 
from  grave  to  the  acute,  a  range  over  three 
octaves ;  and  she  has  the  power  and  faculty 
of  producing  a  recurrentt  or  backward  voice 
into  the  lungs,  upon  the  upper  and  lower 
notes  in^singinsr,  which  is  purely  ventriquous, 
of  which  faculty  h<*r  "  echo"  song  is  a  per- 
fect illustration.  Thns  she  is  able  to  con- 
trol her  voice  upon  the  most  difficult  vibra- 
tions of  the  vocal  chords,  to  be  perfect  in  her 
intervals,  and,  which  renders  her  so  surpris- 
ing in  the  perfeclion  of  her  intonations,  that 
they  ring  upon  the  ear  with  an  eifect  and  a 
charm  so  indescrihable  and  puzzling  to  the 
hearer.  The  peculiarity  is  this  ventriliquous 
power,  and  the  wonderful  part  of  her  vocali- 
sation is  that  her  organization  enables  her  to 
use  those  recurrent  sounds  the  same  as  a 
person  whittling  executes  sounds  by  the  re- 
current action  of  drawing  in  the  breath 
Whilst  inspiring.  This  faculty  Jenny  Lind 
controls  and  manages  with  an  ease,  grace, 
and  with  such  masterly  artistical  skill  as  al- 
most to  defy  detection  by  the  most  refined 
and  critical  ear.  By  this  recurrent  or  ven- 
triloqual  action  she  has  the  command  of  the 
epiglottis  and  its  parts,  (the  valve  closing  the 
laryngeal  chamber  when  in  the  act  of  swal- 
lowing)— vibrating  plates,  similar  to  the 
plates  forming  the  branchical  fissure  of  the 
larynx  which  I  have  stated  is  the  natural 
passage  for  the  air  forming  the  voice. 

In  addition  to  the  command  over  her  vocal 
faculties,  she  singd  from  the  larynx,  while 
she  throws  the  vocal  force  from  the  lungs  and 
diaphragm,  giving  to  it  the  stretch,  and  full- 
ness, the  roundness,  and  the  steadiness  and 
endurance  of  the  grave^  or  "  chest  voice." 
By  this  immensity  of  vocal  power,  by  the 
contraction  and  diminution  of  the  vocal  cham- 
ber, she  is  enabled  to  trill  and  revel  high 
into  alto,  without  any  detection  from  her 
hearers,  any  stop,  or  any  change  in  her  voice. 
Thus  her  intonations  and  modulations  by  this 
peculiar  organization,  are  rendered  perfect, 
and  her  upper  and  lower  notes  are  given 
with  a  flexibility  and  soflne^  of  which 
her  dying  away  **  echo"  tone  is  a  practical 
illustration ; 

*•  Linked  ■weetnera  long  drawn  oat:** 

As  are  also  each  candenza,  **  run,"  **  shake," 

and  "  trill,"  made  upon  her  tones  with  a  de-       _ 

cision,  flexibility,  purity,  and  correctness  that  be,^for  they  come  by  Divine  appoiatment. 


HONOR   TO   WOMEN. 

Wb  have  read  with  infinite  pleasure,  eulo- 
giums  on  the  sex,  from  Mungo  Park,  Led- 
yard,  Schiller,  and  every  gallant  writer  of 
modem  times.  But  the  Macon,  (Alabama,) 
Republican  beats  them  all ; — Here  it  is: — 

WoMsif  AND  Newspapers. — Women  are 

the  best  subscribers  in  the  world  to  newspa- 
pers, magazines,  etc.  We  have  been  editor 
now  going  on  eight  years,  and  we  have  never 
yet  lost  a  single  dollar  by  female  subscribers. 
They  seem  to  make  it  a  point  of  oonaetenti- 
ous  duty  to  pay  the  preacher  and  the  printer, 
— two  classes  of  the  community  that  suffer 
more  by  bad  pay  (and  no  pay  at  all,)  than  all 
the  rest  put  together.  Whenever  we  have 
a  women's  name' on  our  book  we  know  it  is 
just  as  good  for  two  dolhirs.and  a  half,  as  a 
picayune  is  for  a  ginger  cake.  Besides* 
whatever  tbey  subscribe  Tor  they  read*  weth« 
er  it  be  good,  bad  or  indiflerent  If  tliey  ooce 
subscribe  for  a  paper  they  are  sure  to  read  it, 
upon  the  principle,  we  suppose,  that  if  tbey 
did  not,  their  money  would  be  trown  away — 
as  an  old  lady,  whom  we  once  knew,  for 
whose  sick  servant  girl  the  Docter  had  pre- 
scribed a  dose  of  oil;  but  as  tlie  girl  would 
not  take  the  oil,  she  took  it  herself  rather 
than  let  it  be  wasted.  For  these  reasons,  w» 
had,  any  time  in  the  world,  rather  have  a  doz- 
en women  on  our  books  than  twenty  noen. 


If  I  be  sick,  it  is  part  of  my  fate  I  and  lor 
other  calamities,  they  are  usuiil  things ;  tbey 
ought  to  be — nay,  which  is  more,  they  musi 
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THE    LION  AND   THE  LAMB. 

A  STATAI.  STORY.— BY  THB  OLD  SAILOR. 

**The  first  lieutenant  eaya,  sir,  that  the 
bdftt*8  watting  For  yon,  sir ;  and  if  you  don't 
bear  ahand  yoQ*ll  have  to  get  ashore  upon 
the  Bh0et-«nchor,  and  take  the  best  bower  for 
a  walking-stick'*— was  the  exclamation  of 
an  old  quarter-master  in  the  cockpit  of  the 
Darlinif  frigate,  then  lying  dismantled  in 
Sbeemees  harbor,  to  a  youthfal  midshipman, 
who  waff  taking  one  last,  lingering  look  at 
the  solitary  birth  that  had  been  his  home  for 
a  period  of  three  years:  for,  after  having 
braved  '•the  battle  and  the  breeze,'*  till 
rendered  unmrviceable,  the  callant  old  Dar- 
ling was  paid  off  to  be  laid  up  in  ordinary, 
and  all  the  officers  and  crew  ^except  the 
gunner,  boatswain,  carpenter,  ana  cook,  who 
were  considered,  according  to  the  regulations 
of  the  service,  as  timber  heads)  were  at  that 
moment  quitting  her,  to  be  separated  perhaps 
for  ever. 

The  youngster  had  recollected  stowing 
away  some  precious  relic  in  one  of  the  lock- 
ers, and  he  had  slily  slippy  down  below 
to  recover  the  mi«smfir  prize.  **ril  be  on 
dpck  directly,  Phillips"  replied  the  younsr 
officer;  ^^tell  the  fir»t  lieutenant  Pm  off, 
there's  a  good  old  soul— do  f 

"  Ay,  ay,  Mr.  Lewie,"  returned  the  vet- 
eran, looking  rather  r^iefully  along  the  de- 
serted mesr-deck,  so  lately  teeming  with 
life  and  animation,  and  where  he  had  risen 
from  a  mizzen-top  man  to  hold  his  present 
rank  of  petty  officer— »« ay,  ay,  Mr.  Lewis ; 
but  bear  ahai)d,  sir,  f»nd  don't  set  Mr.  Gil- 
mour  at  his  ftrayerM,  lust  as  we  are  all  about 
to  be  scattered,  C^od  knows  where.  Ah, 
there's  the  ould  birth  in  which — but  no  mat- 
ter— 1  am't  agoing  to  turn  croaker,  Mr. 
Lewis — ^notwith^tanding  that,  howsomever,  I 
loved  the  little  hooker— and  now — Lord  love 
you,  Mr.  Lewis,  sprin?  your  luff— here's  a 
squall  coming,  for  I  feel  the  breath  of  his 
voice." 

•* Cockpit  there!"  shouted  the  first  lieu- 
tenant down  the  aflf>r-hatchway.  "Mr. 
Lewis!"  he  again  impatiently  sung  out. 

*•  He's  in  the  cotter,  alongside,  sir,"  replied 
ibe  quarter-master  up  the  same  aperture, 
and  then  addressing  the  midshipman  in  an 
under  tone,  *•  Now,  Lord  love  you,  Mr.  Lew- 
is,  I've  bolted  that  ere  He  for  you— start  on 
end  up  the  ladder  and  through  the  port. 
There's  no  guns  in  'em  now,"  added  he, 
sorrowfully;  "and  wheresoraever  you  go, 
Mr.  LpwiH,  give  a  thouirht  now  and  then  to 
ouM  Phillips.  He's  off!"  ruminated  the  tar 
— •*God  bless  him,  Tot  he's  a  kind-hearted 

lad — and  now,  my  gallant  hooker " 

« Below  there!"  again  shouted  Mr.  Gil- 


mour.  ••  Phillips,  you  old  dog-fish,  why  are 
you  not  in  the  boat  ?  If,  sir,  I  have  to  call 
you  again  you  shall  find  me  alongside  of  you, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  convinced  that  all 
the  inch  and  a  half's  not  out  of  the  ship ! 
The  pennant's  not  down  ynt,  sir,  and  my 
commission  holds  good  to  the  last" 

The  first  liputenant  might  have  spared 
part  of  his  address ;  for  the  quarter-master, 
knowing  the  fiery  impetuosity  of  his  officer, 
had  hastily  followed  his  young  friend  through 
the  port,  and,  a  voice  alongside  exclaiming, 
»*All  ready  with  the  cutter,  sir,"  she  was 
directed  to  ••  shove  off" 

It  was  a  bright  summer  day — now  I  am 
no  hand  at  the  pathetic  or  the  Fympathetic, 
nor  am  I  much  gifted  with  the  powers  of 
i  description  in  the  aerial,  celrstia!,  or  linear 
way ;  besides,  the  light,  silvery  clouds—the 
warm  breathings  of  the  balmy  breeze — ^the 
azure  vault  of  heaven,  &c.,  &c. — are  terms 
so  hackneyed,  that  I  shall  content  myself 
with  saying  that  it  was  a  bright  summer  day 
— the  hills  looked  beautiful,  covered  with 
the  growing  staff  of  life  in  all  thi)  richness 
of  its  green  coloring,  so  refreshing  to  the  eye 
to  look  upon;  and  the  waters,  like  the  cheeks 
of  a  coy  maiden,  were  dimpling  here  and 
there,  as  the  sportive  wind  in  amorous  play 
kissed  their  sniooth  surface. 

The  old  Darling  lay  quietly  rrpoging  on 
the  bosom  of  the  stream,  like  a  giant  re- 
freshing himself  with  sleep,  whilst  fourteen 
or  fifteen  large  boats,  completely  crowded 
fore  and  aft  with  men  and  hammocks,  lay  off 
upon  their  oar^  on  the  larboard  side,  as  the 
ship  rode  to  the  tide  of  ebb.    The  restraints 
of  Htrict  discipline  were  for  the  moment  re- 
laxed :  the  brave  fellows  had  fought  toge- 
I  ther ;  had  shared  danger,  privation,  and  toil, 
!  and  now,  after  several  years  of  Fuch  strong 
I  brotherhood,  they  were  to  be  divided  hither 
I  and  thither,  away  from  each  other,  and  what 
I  to  several  was  still  more  distressing,  they 
were  quitting  the  craft  that  had  borne  them 
through  all — the  creature  almost  of  their  own 
creation,  and  that  had  been  the  object  of  their 
fond  regard  and  care.    Still,  with  the  daring 
recklessness  of  tars,  the  hearty  luueh  and 
the  merry  joke  resounded  as  efforts  to  stifle 
the  regrets    that  were    struggling  in  the 
breast;  and  Jammie  Welsh,  the  ship's  fid- 
dler, stuck  up  in  the  bows  of  one  of  the 
boats,   was  scraping  away  at  the  tune  of 
"Jack's  the  lad." 

Suddenly  the  noise  ceased,  and  a  death- 
like silence  prevailed — indeed,  it  sf'emed  as 
if  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  had  swept  away 
the  sounds  of  mirth  to  leave  a  melancholy 
gloom.  The  uninitiated  and  the  stranger 
would  have  been  struck  with  astonishment 
at  the  instantaneous  cessation  of  boisterous 
revelry ;  but  had  they  looked  at  the  larboard 
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mingw^y  of  the  fhffate,  the  came  would 
nave  been  immediately  explained :  for  there 
stood  Ihe  veteran  Captain  Denton,  the  almost 
wofiihipppd  of  his  men.  His  head  was  un- 
covered ;  his  white,  fleecy  hair  wantoned  in 
the  ffceze,  whilst  the  muscles  of  his  face, 
which  had  remained  rigid  and  unmoved 
amidst  the  struggles  of  the  battle  or  the 
bowlings  of  the  storm,  were  now  quivering 
with  emotion ;  and  the  voice  which  had  so 
loudly  cheered  the  boarders,  or  had  been 
beard  above  the  roaring  of  the  tBmpest,  was 
low  and  tremulitus.  But,  with  a  sudden 
impulse,  he  waved  his  hat  as  he  exclaimed, 
•Good  bye,  lads!— God  bless  you  all!— Al- 
ways do  your  dutv  to  your  country,  and  let 
your  future  conduct  be  as  good  as  the  past 
Fdrewell,  old  Darlings !— farewell  !'* 

For  a  few  seconds  stillness  reigned  pro- 
found. The  old  man  again  waved  his  hat, 
and  was  turning  away,  with  a  tear  trembl  ng 
in  his  eye,  when  there  arose  a  loud,  a  lon^, 
an  impetuous  shout,  and  three  hearty  cheprs 
resouniied  from  upwards  of  three  hundred 
men.  Captain  Denton,  his  first  lieutenant, 
and  the  warrant  officers,  returned  it — one 
cheer  more  ascended  from  the  parting  sea- 
men in  answer,  and  the  boats  were  put  in 
motion  with  the  several  drafts  fur  their  re- 
spective ships. 

The  Darlings  had  been  a  happy  and  an 
excellent  crew,  and  the  strongest  attachment 
prevailed  amongst  them.  Captain  Denton 
was  a  kiol,  indulgent  man,  ana  though  the 
first  lieutenant,  Mr.  Gilmour,  was  a  most 
rigid  disciplinarian,  yet  he  did  not  harass  the 
people  by  unnecessary  labor;  and,  though 
no  polished  bolts  or  shining  stanchions  met 
the  ey<\  the  frigate  was  always  ready  for 
instantaneous  service.  But  the  cnft  they 
all  loved — she  that  had  stood  under  them  in 
miny  an  hour  of  ppril— would  no  more  breast 
the  foiming  surge,  nor  echo  to  the  noise  of 
broadsides.    The  boats  moved  away,  and 

**  They  lefl  her  alone  in  her  glory  !" 

A  launch  and  a  cutter  pulled  down  with 
the  ebb,  towards  the  well-known  veteran  of 
the  ocean,  **  the  old  Namur.'*  In  the  cutter 
was  the  midshipman  whom  I  have  already 
noticed  by  the  name  of  Lewis,  with  two  or 
three  of  his  messmates,  for  whom  ships  had 
not  been  provided. 

«  Were  you  ever  on  board  a  guard-ship, 
Lew  is  r*  inquired  one  of  the  midshipmen. 
"  By  George  I  you'll  have  to  cut  a  hole  in 
your  blankets  and  reeve  your  head  through 
the:n  all  night,  to  keep  some  kind,  honest 
rascal  from  borrowing  them.  I  was  in  one 
once,  and  some  fellow  actually  stole  a  loose 
tooth  out  of  my  mouth." 

"  Tell  that  to  the  marines,  Caawrll,"  said 
a  tall,  thin  young  man,  with  red  hair  and 


laughing  features.  **  Don't  mind  what  he 
says,  Lewis ;  never  fear  but  weMI  weather  it 
out ;  and  though  thev  do  call  you  *  My  Lady,* 
V\\  stand  you  friend,  my  old  girl,  in  spite  of 
all  the  guardoes  in  the  service." 

*'  You  have  always  been  very  good  to  nae. 
Jay,"  replied  the  youngster,  *'but  I  really 
do  not  feet  any  very  great  degree  of  alaroa. 
I  suppose  I  must  do  my  duty,  and  it  matters 
but  litUe  where  it  is  done." 

••  Duty !"  exclaimed  Jay—**  nonseo^w,  boy  I 
Supernumersries— unless  they  are  quite  raw 
— never  do  any  duty  in  guard-ships:  they 
can  hardly  get  through  Ihe  lots  of  skylarking 
that's  done  in  a  day.  I  was  once  in  yoa 
old  hooker  for  two  months — it  was  before  I 
joined  the  Darlinsr — snd  I  left  a  long  arrear 
of  mischief  and  devilry  to  make  up:  so  keep 
in  my  wake,  Lewis;  I'll  soon  make  an  old 
guardo  of  you,  though  positively  you  roust 
try  and  get  a  little  ooior  to  relieve  the  milk 
and  water  in  your  fiice." 

«  And,  Betty,  give  this  cheek  a  little  red !" 
quoted  Casivell;  and  then,  turning  to  a 
master's  mate  by  bis  side,  be  ccmtinaed, 
*•  But  what  do  you  say.  Jemmy  the  Barber  I 
I'm  told  you've  passed  your  examination  in 
the  cockpit  of  every  guardship  in  the  service. 
Perhaps  you  can  give  •  My  Lady'  a  little  in- 
sight into  the  mysteries." 

"  You  may  say  that,"  replied  the  person 
addressed,  a  full-featured,  heavy-eyed,  bloat- 
ed-faced young  man,  who  at  that  very  moment 
minifested  indications  of  a  besetting  sin* 
having  indulged  too  freely  lA  his  potations 
previously  to  quitting  the  frigate—**  you  may 
say  that,  Caswell,  any  how.  I  generally, 
however,  contrived  to  chime  in  with  some 
old  shipmate  or  other,  so  I  never  found  much 
to  ctre  about ;  but  certainly  them  guard-ships 
are  bad  enough  for  youngsters,  any  how.  I 
remember  an  acting  doctor's  mate  coming 
aboard  the  Namur :  poor  felk)W !  he  had  just 
served  his  time  to  an  apothecary  in  some 
inland  town— -but  any  thing  did  for  pill- 
builders  in  them  days— and  so  some  middies 
got  hold  of  him ;  and,  finding  that  he  had  a 
good  six- months'  store  of  selNconceit  aboard, 
they  took  him  under  their  mardful  proiee- 
tion^  and  it  warn't  long  before  he  was  ringed 
out  in  a  full  surgeon's  coat  with  the  addition 
of  a  banging  pair  of  gold  swabs,,  white  pan- 
tiloons.  top-boots  and  spurs,  a  regular  nor- 
we:3t  fore-and-after,  with  a  full-bottomed, 
well  powdered  wig  under  it,  and  a  captain's 
long    regulation-sword.      So   alongside    he 

comes,  and  old  R ,  twigging  the  epan* 

lettes,  the  boatswaiu  pipes  the  side ;  the  best 
ropes  were  hhipped,  and  the  guard  of  marines 
turned  out,  V\ell,  when  he  got  upon  the 
quarter-deck  of  the  first  ship  he^  had  ever 
boarded,  he  walked  up  to  old  K-; — ,  and» 
with  a  grand  salaam,  as  the  marines  pre- 
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seated  arnie,  be  gave  orders  to  get  the  old 
Goardo  under  way  to  take  him  up  the  river 
to  Surgeons*  Hal).    My  eyes !  if  jou  had 

seen  old  R- ,  as  he  scrutinized  the  uniform 

and  listened  to  the  order !  At  last,  giving 
him  one  of  his  impresswe  looks,  he  a^ked, 

*  And  pray,  sir,  who  may  you  beT  |I  am 
acting  asaistant-sorgeon,  in  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty's service,  sir,"  replied  the  dupe,  '  snd 
here  is  my  letter  of  introduction ;  but  I  am 
desirous  of  getting  up  to  Surgeons*  Hall  to 
pass  my  examination,  and  the  sooner  we  sail 

the  better.*    •  Indeed  !*  said  old  R ,  with 

a  roguish  sncpr,  as  he  took  the  letter— and 
by  this  time  all  the  reefers,  great  and  small, 
had  mustered  round  him,  seeing  there  was 

some  fun  going  on.    Old  R read  the 

chit,  drew  up  the  corners  of  his  mouth  in  a 
sort  of  half  grin  between  anger  and  mirth, 
winked  his  nose,  and  then  rend  akmd  from 
the  written  paper,  *  This  is  to  certify  that 
— —  is  the  most  arrant  coxcomb  and  puppv 
that  ever  aspired  to  the  honor  of  cracking  his 
country's  biscuit  He  wishes  to  be  a  doctor's 
mate,  and  having  carefully  examined  his 
oualifications,  we  berebv  declare  that  he  is 
rully  competent  to  bleed  a  calfi  physic  a  dead 
marine — '  *  Mercy!'  ejaculated  the  as- 
tonished gambooge-grinder,  *what  can  all 
this  meanl*     But  old  R— —  went  on — 

*  physic  a  dead  marine,  set  a  wooden  leg, 
and,  as  a  dresier^  we  most  refer  to  his  own 
peculiar  style  in  propriA  persnnd.  Trustinjr 
he  will  meet  with  the  reception  due  to  his 
merit  and  this  our  recommendation,  we  here- 
unto set  our  handri  and  sealp. — Charies 
Bothergill,  Captain  1st  B«itallion  Marine 
Dragoons;  Timothy  Splitwhistle,  Bum-boat 
Master;  Geoffrey  Fiferail,  Ui  Lieutenant 
of  the  Rotem;  Peter  Put  vis  Antimonialits 
M.  D..  Physician  Extraordinary  to  Admiral 
Bottlenose.'  *' 

A  hearty  laugh,  in  which  the  seamen 
joined,  phook  the  boat  as  she  flew  through 
the  yielding  elemenr,  to  the  great  delight  of 
the  master*s  mate,  who  had  caused  it. 

"Heave  ahead,  Jemmv,'*  exclaimed  Cas- 
well, when  the  joyous  cachinnat ion  bad  some- 
what subnded.  "Heave  ahead,  my  boy; 
you'll  beat  Tom  Pepper  yet— it  is  a  capital 
yarn,  however.'* 

••U  is  true  enough,"  replied  the  person 
addressed ;  **  for  I  »aw  and  heard  it  myself. 

So  when  old  R had  finished  readiner, 

Tou  may  just  calculate  there  warn't  a  small 
burst  of  merriment  among  the  middies,  and 
no  little  consternation  in  the  unfortunate 
mortar  pounder.  However,  oU  R—  smoked 
the  trick  (which  hid  been  played  by  some 
reefers  of  the  Tnde%tiffable),  and,  turning 
round  to  us,  said,  *  Youncr  gentlemen,  I  en- 
trust thi*i  distinguished  officer  to  your  care 
-*-take  him  below  and  show  him  the  midship- 


men's birth.*  Poor  feltew  I  we  waited  upon 
him  in  procession  down  the  ladder,  and  I  shall 
never  forget  his  horror  when  the  canvass 
screen  was  put  aside,  and  we  ushered  him  in 
in  state.  There  were  a  couple  of  purser's 
dips,  ninety  to  the  pound,  just  making  dark- 
ness vbible— it  was  the  supernumeraries* 
birth  on  the  starboard  side— and  ten  or  twelve 
youngsters  were  diverting  themselves  with  a 
good  round  inime  at  able-whackit,*  making 
no  trifle  of  noise,  you  may  be  sure.  Well, 
the  doctor  was  formally  introduced;  some 
grog  was  set  abroscb,  and,  to  show  good  fel- 
lowship, he  took  it  as  kindly  as  we  could 
wish ;  so  that  in  about  an  hour  he  was  quite 
comfortable.  A  scuffle,  however,  took  place 
amongst  some  of  the  reefers,  snd  the  doctor's 
wig  got  disarranged ;  so  Moriarty  and  Sberer 
would  carry  it,  as  they  ssid,  to  the  ship's 
barber  to  have  it  re-dressed.  They  dipped 
it,  however,  in  a  bowl  of  molasses,  and  then, 
having  sprinkled  it  well  with  floor,  they 
brought  it  back  and  placed  it  upon  the  head 
of  the  conceited  young  man.  who,  uncon- 
scious of  the  mischief,  thanked  them  very 
cordially  for  their  kindness.  By  and  by  the 
molasses  came  trickling  down  his  face,  and 
this  was  the  signal  for  general  confusion. 
The  wig  flew  about  the  corkpit,  first  at  one 
and  then  at  another,  till  Neptune,  Captaio 

A 's  beautiful  Newfoundland  dog,  joined 

the  sport,  and  eventually  bore  oflT  the  wig  in 
triumph  up  the  ladder  to  the  quarter-deck, 

where  he  laid  it  down  at  old  R ^*8  feet 

The  first  lieutenant  turned  it  over  and  over, 
and  had  just  made  out  what  it  was,  when 
poor  Pillgarlic  himself  appeared,  in  a  most 
rueful  condition,  sweating  treacle  at  every 
pore,  and  about  three  parts  sprung.  He 
swore  «he  would  inform  his  friend,  the 
Member  for i  and  have  his  case  in- 
vestigated;' and  this  let  us  into  the  secret 
that  his  entrance  into  the  service  had  been 
purchased  at  the  poll-table.  Old  R— 
was,  or  pretended  to  be,  extremely  angry. 
He  sent  for  the  supemunrrar  es,  and  ex- 
amined them;  but,  of  course,  not  a  rout 
knew  any  thing  about  it,  and  all  looked  as 
innocent  as  young  turkeya  The  doctor, 
however,  picked  out  Moriarty  as  the  only 
one  he  could  identify  ;  but  a  goed  and  swfr- 


•  The  Kame  of  "  Able- Whack  it*'  i»  well  known  fit 
the  mhlRhipmen*!)  birlh,  and.  indeml.  an>on^t  mamen 
generally.  The  play  i«  with  card*,  something  like 
three-card  fco.  The  pJace  of  playinv  is  styled  ''ih© 
Church'- the  table,  "the  Board  of  Green  Cloth"— 
the  cards,  "irood  books:"  besides  many  other  whim- 
sical appellations.  On  afiy  Infrinvemenc  of  the  roles, 
or  the  Jom  of  ilie  fame,  the  Qiilprit  is  severely  pun- 
ished with  a  blow  ftnm  a  hanl-knotied  handkerchief 
on  his  open  hand  from  all  the  others  playins— the 
hnndkerebtef,  called  bv  some  oul-of-the  way  name, 
which  I  do  not  now  recollect,  is  on  pain  of  punishment 
thrust  into  the  breast  of  the  last  who  used  U»  lo  he 
kepi  warm. 
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stmntial  mliii  mwi  immediatdly  proved  by 
two  ef  the  searoen ;  and,  a  sfaore-mt  beiog 
alongside,  Sigmr  Medico  solicited  and  o£> 
tained  permiisBion  to  *  go  on  leave.*  What 
became  of  him  I  doa*t  knoiv :  but  he  never 
returned  for  his  wig.** 

^  Well  hove  and  strong,  Jemmy,'*  said 
Jay;  ^you've  smin  that  yam  well.  I  re* 
member  when  1  was  ta  the  Ic^-^-^  friffate, 
we  bad  a  thorough  dandy  joined  us  of  tlie 
name  of  E  He  had  never  been  five 

fathoms  from  his  mother*s  petticoat-binding 
since  the  hour  of  his  birth,  and  was  heir  to  a 
princely    fortune.      What  induced  him  to 
enter  the  serf  ice  perhaps  he  didn't  know 
himself,  unless  it  was  the  uniform;  but  a 
more    perfect  fop  my  eyes  never    beheld. 
Now  I  do  most  mortally  detest  a  naval  puppy, 
and  E—  had  been  so  accustomed  to  dandle 
after  Mamma  that  he  was  ridiculously  effem- 
inate.    The  first  day  he  came  aboard,  he 
talked  very  big,  and  tried  to  make  himself 
loom  large.     He  showed  us  a  case  of  hand- 
some duelling  pistols,  and  overhanled  a  tol- 
erable scope  of  slack  as  to  what  he  could  and 
would  do  with  them,  and  he  spoke  of  his 
titled  relatives  as  if  he  had  been  a  gentle- 
man in  disguise,  going  to  sea  to  wear  his  old 
clothes  out    At  night  he  went  to  his  ham- 
mock, and  soon  after,  his  bed-posts  parted, 
and  down  he  came  by  the  run — then  a  leak 
was  discovered  over  his  head,  and  the  water 
poured  upon  him~nex(,  his  hammock-gear 
took  wings,  and  whilst  he  was  looking  for  his 
blankets  his  sheets  disappeared.    All  this 
was  done  without  handd----at  It^ast,  nobody 
was  seen:  and  the  next  day,  when  he  com- 
plained to  the  first  lieutenant,  it  was  done  in 
flucb  an  impertinent  way,  that  Mr.  0*Shaug- 
nessy,  who  had  climbed  to  his  rank  with 
about  the  same  ease  that  a  marine  would  shin 
up  a  greased  topmast,  paid  no  attention  to  ii, 
but  muttered  to  himself,  *  A  iiopefiil  sprig  ot 
fashion,  by  my  conscienee !    ShmII  blame  to 
the  boys  for  rufBing  his  feathers ;  we*ve  too 
many  of  such  know-nothings  in  the  sarvicel* 
E — --  went  ashore  tor  the  day,  but  he  re- 
turned at  night,  and  found  his  .sheets  reefed, 
60  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  content  with  his 
blnnkets,  to  which  he  fastened  some  ribbon 
and  slung  it  round  his  neck,  to  keep  all  fiist 
About  seven  bells,  the  whole  cockpit  was  in 
an  uproar— there  was  such  a  shrieking  and 
shouting.    The  quarter-mnster  and  the  sentry 
ran  down  with  their  lantern;^,  and  there  Vfna 
E— —  hung  up  to  the  beam  by  his  great 
toes,  and  his  head  upon  the  deck.    How  he 
came  so  nobody  could  or  would  give  sny 
account;  but  they  cut  him  down  from  his 
awkward  position,  and  he  sat  upon  the  deck, 
vowing  vengeance  on  the  perpetrator  of  the 
mischief,  if— he  conki  catch  him.    The  in- 
dijj^aatioa  of  bls  titled  and  wealthy  relatives 


should  stop  the  culprit's  promotion  and  turn 
him  out  of  the  service  in  disgrace.  The 
next  morning,  he  made  his  toilette  with  much 
precision,  putting  on  his  white  pantaloons 
and  using  lota  of  scented  soap  to  wash  him, 
as  he  was  determined  on  going  to  the  Ad- 
miralty to  see  one  of  the  Lords  and  narrate 
his  grievances.  *  Every  mid  in  the  frigate 
was  to  be  disrated,  and  Mr.  (yShaugnesBy 
deprived  of  his  commission  I*  He  would 
have  got  a  thrashing;  but  then  that  you 
know  would  have  fixed  the  afiair  on  Some- 
body, and,  as  it  was,  Nob^idy  had  the  blame. 
At  length  he  was  full  togged,  all  bat  his 
handsome  Hessian  boots,  and  on  he  drew  the 
first,  when  fquash  went  his  foot  into  a  pint 
of  lar:  but  he  said  nothing,  though  he  drew 
a  trem<>ndott<)  long  breath,  and  pulled  a  face 
something  shorter  than  my  arm.  On  vrent 
the  other  boot,  and  then  squash  the  second. 
He  rushed  op  the  ladder  in  SHtateofdee- 
peration,  hurried  ashore,  and  a  day  or  two 
afterwards  his  traps  followiKl  him.  We 
never  heard  anv  more  of  the  matter,  as  the 
ship  sailed  shortly  after;  but  about  two  years 
subsequent  I  fell  in  with  the  gentleman,  a 
cornet  in  the  10th  Hussars.** 

This  narrative  did  not  excite  so  much  mirth 
as  the  other;  and  poor  Lewis,  a  d<>lic<ite  and 
handsome  youth,  whose  fair  complexion  and 
gentle  manners  had  acquired  for  him  the  title 
of  ••  My  Lady,**  felt  more  uneasy  than  he 
liked  to  express  at  the  thoughts  of  being 
drafted  to  the  Namur ;  but  he  had  a  noble 
and  intrepid  mind,  that  could  endure  hard- 
ships, hovk-ever  much  he  su fibred  from  them, 
without  venting  complainta  Jay  had  on 
most  occasions  stood  his  friend,  when  any  of 
the  oldsters  wished  to  impo.^  upon  or  oppress 
him ;  and  Lewis*s  amiable  disposition  had  so 
won  upon  Jay*s  rugged  nature,  that  they 
loved  each  other  like  brothers — indeed,  their 
friendship  was  so  well  understood  that  they 
were  known  amongst  the  seamen  of  the 
Darling  by  the  names  of  the  *'  Lion  and  the 
Lamb/* 

**1  wonder  what  craft  we  shall  hail  fbr 
next  !**  said  a  yoimg  tar  of  the  main-top  to  a 
veteren  boatswain*s  mate,  as  they  sat  to- 
gether in  the  bows  of  the  boat.  «*  Vm  afeard 
we  shan't  find  many  such  skippers  as  Captain 
Denton ;  and  though  Mr.  Gilmour  was  strict, 
yet  he  made  every  soul,  fore  and  aft,  do  bis 
duty  like  a  man-^and  that's  what  I  call  being 
ship-shape.** 

*•  Why,  in  the  regard  o'  the  matter  of  that 
*ere,  Jem,*'  replied  the  boatswain^s  mate, 
**  it*s  just  settings  a  case  as  this  here — *cause 
why  1 — a  man  whn  knows  his  duty,  and  does 
it  to  the  best  of  his  'billity,  oughtn't  to  be 
bamboozled  and  flabbergasted  by  his  officers, 
not  by  no  manner  o*  means  whatsomever. 
But  yon  know,  Jem,  as  woH  as  I  do,  that  it 
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often  happened  after  aarving  under  a  good  |  laniards  of  his  conseience ;  bat  howsomeTer, 
captain — one  as  knew  the  trim  of  his  ship  bending  to  your  better  experience,  my  iileas 


and  the  oddments  of  a  tar — why  the  skipper 
was  superseded,  and  some  ^tray  slip  of  know- 
nothingness  was  appointed — ss  full  of  laven- 
der and  pomatum  as  a  sarjeant  of  jollies  is 
of  pipe-clay.    And  what  was  the  upshot  of 
the  Uiingt   .Why,  setting  another  case,  it 
was  ju^  as  this  here— -*ca use  why  1    The 
compass  I  may  say  is,  like  the#  ship's  Inble, 
to  siiow  her  right  course  from  one  port  to 
another,  and  the  binnacle-lamp  is  like  wlat 
the  clargyman  used*  to  call  *  a  divine  light 
upon  the  understanding;'  so  that,  when  it  is 
dark    nif^ht  and  the  winds  are    whistling 
through  tliC  blocks— as  the  Dutchman  said, 
when  he'd  only  half  a  sheave  at  his  mast- 
head—it  may  siill  shme  upon  the  fiioe  of  our 
t>est  guide  so  as  to  keep  her  steady  when 
Ipmg  free,  and  show  how  she  heade,  when 
tull-and-by,  upon  a  hand-taut  bowline.    Now, 
messmate,  if  so  be  there's  no  lamp  lighted, 
why  then  it  stands  to  reason,  the  nmn  whaf  s 
got  the  trick  at  the  helm  carn't  »ee  the  card, 
and  knows  no  more  where  he's  ruffling  to 
than  nothing  at  all ;  so  that  there's  a  Flem- 
ish account  in  the  log,  and  by  and  by  a  false 
reckoning  bumps  her  slap  ashore.     Well, 
d'ye  mind,  just  so  it  was  with  some  o'  .your 
young  sky-scraper  captains — they'd  no  bin- 
nacle-lamp to  glimmer  on  their  hearts,  so  as 
to  direct  them  1k>w  to  treat  a  poor  feltow  like 
an  unlajmed  seaman  that  hadn't  nracfa  of  edi- 
oation  to  show  him  which  way  exaotlv  to 
shape  the  course  of  hie  manners,  ana  if, 
instead  of  taking  off  his  hat  every  time  he 
was  hailed,  he  only  touched  it  with  his  hand 
-—why  it  was  considered  a  fwt  paw,  and 
there  was  a  long  yarn  about  respect  to  supe- 
riors—the  gratings  were  rigged  at  the  gang- 
way— a  telegraph  was  read  out  o'  the  articles 
of  war,  and  Boasun's  mate  give  him  a  couple 
o'  dozen !    Them  are  hard  lines,  menmate, 
and  oh!  how  dil&rent  to  our  warthy  oald 
skipper,  from  whom  we  have  just  parted. 
Not  but  I'm  sartin  it's  the  best  for  all  hands 
in  the  end  to  carry  a  pretty  taut  strain  upon 
discipline— and  setting  a  case^  cause  why  ?— 
it  makes  every  roan  luiow  bis  station  in  doing 
the  ship'sdnty,  and  there's  no  skulkers  in  the 
black  list    To  my  thinkingi  Jem,  a  craft  that 
is  all  gingerbread  in  her  upper  works,  with 
a  worm-eaten  bottom,  is  not  the  cfaft  to  wea- 
ther a  gale  o'  wind--8he  may  look  pretty, 
and  keep  afloat  in  a  tide-way,  but  will  have 
bright  pump-bolta  in  any  thing  of  a  sea-way. 
Mtyha|»,  I  mayn't  make  myself  altogether 
understood,  Jem ;  but  it's  all  as  clear  to'  me 
as  fieachy  Head  in  a  fog." 

•*  Why,  Bill,"  returned  the  main-topman, 
**it  arn't  for  a  man  without  edecatkm  or 
laming  to  hoist  in  all  the  palaver  he  hearv, 
without  carrying  a  tant  strain  opon  the 


is  just  as  this  here,  and  it  doesn't'need  the 
wit  or  cunning  of  a  lawyer  to  follow  in  the 
wske  of  your  argument,  which  I  take  to  be 
no  more  nor  less  than  to  mean  that  a  good 
captain*s  a  good  captain,  and  a  bad  captain's 
a  bad  captain." 

•♦You're  right,  Jem,  to  an  amagrapby," 
said  the  boatswain's  mate,  **and  Ketting  a 
casp,  'cause  why  1 — it's  as  plain  as  the  lub- 
ber's point  in  the  coropsK-box ;  and  I  can 
tell  you,  Jem,  in  the  regard  o*  the  matter  o* 
that,  1  was  once  in  the  ould  —  08,  and  the 
skipper  was  as  kind-hrarted  an  officer  as  ever 
hod  a  command— he  was  strict,  too,  Jem-i- 
but  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  he  was 
iust  after  my  own  heart.  I  was  young  then, 
Jem,  and  had  been  pressed  out  qiiLmarchaDt- 
man,  where  I  was  doing  duty  as  second  mate ; 
and,  being  a  smart,  likely  fellow,  they  puts 
me  into  the  fore-lop  in  the  three-decker. 
Well,  in  course,  I  tried  to  get  my  ditcbarge, 
'cause  why  ? — I  had  a  little  wife  as  I  loved 
most  dearly,  and  I  wished  to  be  with  her. 
fiut  I  couldn't  get  clear,  Jem,  so  I  resolved 
to  do  my  duty,  as  in  honor  bound,  to  my  £jng 
and  Country. 

**  Now,  the  skipper  had  a  fine  ted  aboa^— 
bis  only  son ;  and  one  day,  when  the  yMng 
gentlemen  were  skylarking,  the  youngster 
tripped  over  the  combings  ^  the  aner-hatch- 
way,  and  down  he  came  by  the  long  run. 
Well,  d'ye  mind,  it  so  happened  ti.at  I  was  ' 
standing  just  in  the  square  of  the  hatchway, 
and,  seeing  him  coming  with  his  arms  out- 
spread, 1  rigged  out  both  mine,  like  a  couple 
of  Btudd'n-sel-booms,  and  so  I  catches  him 
all  snug— just  as  I'd  catch  a  ball  o'  spun  yarn 
—and  some'ut  puts  it  into  my  head  to  shin 
op  the  after-ladder  with  him.  Well,  mess- 
matei  I  did  so ;  and  I  met  the  skipper  on  the 
middle  deck,  coming  down  at  a  rattling  rate, 
and  he  sees  me  bringing  up  the  boy  safe  and 
sound,  except  a  little  shook  in  his  timbers. 
So,  in  the  regard  o'  that,  he  laughed  and 
wept  for  joy— cause  why,  Jem— cause  whyl 
— it  was  his  child,  his  own  flesh  and  blood, 
Jem,  and  he'd  a  Other's  love  in  his  breast 
None  can  tell  what  that  is,  meesmate,  but 
them  as  has  felt  it — and  the  captain  expected 
to  see  the  pretty  lad  disfigured,  and  mangled, 
and  dead ;  but  when  he  snatched  him  tiom 
me,  and  heard  bia  voice,  as  he  sung  out, 
•Father,  I  arn't  hurt;  Bill  Buntline  saved 
me !'— then,  Jem,  aa  I  say,  he  laughed  and 
wept  for  joy  i  and  he  fiimblea  in  his  pockets, 
but  could  find  nothing;  and  so  he  pulls  out  a 
gould  watch  from  bis  fob,  and  hands  it  oi^r 
to  me,  as  I  thought,  to  see  how  many  bells  it 
was,  so  as  be  might  fog  ii  down  correctly. 
•  It's  just  five  beils,  sir,'  ssya  I,  ofi^ring  the 
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turoip  back  ngfaio.  Bai  he  sin^  out^ '  Keep 
it,  my  man;  keep  it:*  and  he  started  off  up 
t'le  ladder  with  the  boy,  and  away  into  his 
Cdbin.  *  Weil/  thinka  I  to  rayaelf,  « what- 
Boinevef  nm  i  to  do  with  thie  here  consam  ! 
Bill  Biiniline  with  a  goald  watch  aa  big  as 
tne  drum-head  o*  the  capstan !— but  V  won't 
have  It' 

'*8o  I  axed  permission  to  speak  to  the 
skipper,  and  the  steward  topk  me  inio  his 
preseDce.    'Gud  ble^s  your  honor!'  says  1, 

*  I  arn't  got  no  manner  o'  nse  whatsomever 
for  the  turnip— 'cause  why  J— I  can  hear  the 
bell  strike,  and  knows  when  they  pipe  to 
grub;  so,  if  vour  honor  pleases,  I'd  rather 
not  have  itr  » Well,  my  man,'  says  he, 
*yonr  wish  shall  be  complied  with;  but  is 
there  any  thing  short  of  your  discharge  that 
I  can  do  tbr  youV  *God  blesa  your  honor,' 
says  J,  *  bul  I'm  almost  afeard  to  ax  you ;  for 
seitinv  a  case  as  this  here,  it's  hard  lines, 
your  honor,  to  be  parted  just  now — 'cause 
why? — she's  near  the  hour  of  natur's trouble, 
and  it  would  be  like  caudle  to  her  heart,  if  so 
be  as  1  could  be  with  in  hailing  distance.' 
<  What  do  you  mean,  my  man  V  says  the 
skipper,  quite  constreperously,  as  if  he  was 
speaking  to  his  equals.  So  I  up  and  tells 
him  all  abi>ut  it,  and  then  1  axes  for  a  week's 
leave.  But  he  looked  rather  dubersome,  and 
I  thcMifi^ht  he  was  only  meaning  to  sham  roe 
ofC  and  I  tislt  hurt  at  it,  Jem ;  for  be  bad 
offered  fairly,  and  I  took  his  offer  freely.  *  I 
would  do  it,  my  noan,'  says  he, '  but  there's 
one  thing  you  must  promise.'  *God  bless 
your  honor,*  says  I — for  it  juHt  came  that 
moment  into  my  head  what  he  was  arter— 

*  God  ble^8  your  honor !'  says  I,  <  you  don't 
like  to  give  me  leave— 'cause  whyl — you 
think  1  shall  ran  away.  But  no,  your  honor, 
in  the  regard  o'  the  matter  o'  that,  I  scorn  to 
take  advantage  of  good  natur.  Tell  me 
when  to  be  al^rd  again,  and  you  shall  have 
no  reason  to  say  black's  the  white  o'  my 
eye!' 

"  Well,  Jem,  the  upshot  of  it  was,  I  ^ 
the  week's  leave,  and  saw  the  little,  smiling 
face  of  my  own  of&pring.  I  never  shall  for- 
get that  moment,  Jem ;  it  seemed  to  change 
all  the  natur  in  my  heart,  like  as  shifting 
ould  running  gear  for  now.  Well,  I  got 
aboard  again  exactly  to  my  time,  and  the 
captain  gave  me  money  to  send  to  my  wife. 
The  fleet  sailed,  and  we  were  absent  about 
two  months ;  and  when  we  returned  into  port, 
pix>r  Jane  —  that's  my  wife,  Jem*— came 
aboard,  and  the  skipper,  God  hless  him  !  a)« 
lowed  her  to  go  to  sea  with  us,  and  we  had  a 
snug  birth  skreened  in,  in  the  fore  cockpit, 
and  we  were  both  as  bappy  as  a  king  and 
queen ^*' 

"  I've  heard.  Bill,"  said  the  main-topman, 
interi-upting  bis  shipmate  lather  uneerenio- 


nknisly— >**  I've  heard  that  them  crowned 
heads  are  gonnrally  oneasy  from  the  great 
weight  tliey  have  upon  them." 

^  Why,  in  the  regard  o'  the  matter  o*  that, 
Jem,"  returned  the  boatswain's  mate,  inter- 
rupting in  his  turn,  **  it  may  be  alPveiy  (rae 
-— *cau8e  wbvl — there's  an  oold  saving,  <  No- 
body can  tell  where  the  shoe  pinches  but 
them  as  wears  it :'  and  so  it  iss  as  1  take  it, 
all  the  8am»  with  the  crown.  Howsomever, 
this  I  do  know,  Jane  and  I  were  happy ;  and 
when  it  was  my  watch  below,  I  took  to  nars- 
ing  the  pcanmny,  and  it  grew  and  grew, 
and  the  sight  of  its  pretty,  little,  laughing 
cherub's  face  gladdened  my  heart,  Jem.  For 
the  matter  o'  that,  the  infant  didn't  want  for 
nurses;  and  though  some  on  'em  was  just  as 
handy  as  a  bear  in  a  punt,  yet  all  did  their 
b<>sl,  and  nobody  can  do  more.  Them  were 
joyous  times,  messmate,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  them  comes  over  my  mind  like  the 
deep,  fresh  waters  of  a  running  stream  to  the 
fevered  patient  But  for  the  matter  o'  that, 
I've  thought  of  'em  so  often,  Jem,  that  every 
scenelb  as  familiar  to  my  memory  as  the  face 
of  (he  starry  heavens  or  the  bosom  of  the 
ocean  depths  is  to  my  nat'ral  eyeaigbt.— 
'Cause  why  1  The  cable  of  affection  was 
double-bitted  round  my  heart !" 

**  Mayhap  so,  Bill«-*mayhap  so,"  assented 
his  friend  of  the  main-top ;  ^  but  as  for  the 
matter  o'  what  your  Mons'-shore  folks  calls 
love,  i  never  was  in  the  latitude  or  longiuide 
of  the  thinsr,  and  so  I  never  workcn  the 
traverse.    Still,  Bill,  I  can  believe  yon  was 

^  I  was,  Jem !  I  was !"  returned  the  boat- 
swain's mate,  but  it  dkin't  last  long — 'cause 
why  ?  the  ould  hooker  was  paid  off,  and  the 
ship's  company  was  drafted  amongst  the 
fleet,  all  the  same  as  we've  been  to-day.  It 
was  a  heavy  parting  for  us  all,  and  when  I 
looked  at  Jane  and  the  babby,  and  obeerva- 
tioned  the  horizon  of  the  future,  my  bridle- 
poits  shipp'd  a  spray  or  two :  though  for  the 
matter  o'  that,  there's  no  manner  o'  use 
whatsomever  in  grieving;  but  then,  Jem,  I~ 
was  badly  jammed  in  a  clinch,  and  never 
a  knifo  to  cut  the  seizing ;  for  f  was  drafied 

into  the 74,  commanded  by  a  man  as 

was  well  known  through  the  service  by  the 
nicknomer  of  *  Flogging  Jack;'  and  I've 
mostly  found,  messmate,  that  in  them  craft 
where  there's  tyranny  in  the  captain,  the  rest 
of  the  officers  are  pretty  well  tarred  with  the 
same  brush :  for,  setting  a  case,  Jem,  it's  just 
as  this  here — *like  loves  like,'  and* needs 
roust  when  the  devil  drives' — ^nevertheless,  i 
was  detarmined  to  do  my  duty,  and  keep  a 
bright  eye  to  windward  to  look  out  for  squalls. 
I  was  still  stationed  as  a  fore-topman  in  the 
new  craft,  and  whilst  we  were  in  port  it  was 
pUin  sailing  enoogh,  and  every  thing  went 
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iwetty  fliDOoth;  but  at  last,  up  went  blue 
peter,  and  all  the  women  were  ordered 
ashore:  so^  in  coan«,  I  was  obligated  to  part 
company  with  poor  Jane  and  the  babby.  But 
I  bore  it  like  a  Briton,  inesBmate— 'cause 
why  ?  I  knew  it  was  in  the  regulations,  and 
the  captain  was  shaping  his  cour^e  accordinff 
to  the  strict  letter  of  the  arlicles  of  war,  and 
80  d'ye  inind,  Td  the  true  bearings  and  dis- 
Unce  of  the  thing.  Yet,  messmate,  when  I 
looked  upon  the  pale  &ce  of  my  wife,  and 
■aw  the  tears  standing  upon  the  port-sills  of 
her  daylights,  and  then  obsarved  the  iniant 
crowing  and  lauffhing  in  its  joyous  ignorance, 
there  was  a  stark  calm  in  my  heart,  and  the 
sails  of  hope  hung  flapping  against  the  mast 
Uowsomever,  we  weathered  that  boot;  but 
somehow  I  did  not  feel  like  the  same  man, 
without  the  child :  it  seemed  as  if  one  of  my 
own  timbers  had  been  badly  sprung,  and  1 
warnH  so  strong  as  before ;  or  like  as  if  a 
buU-end  had  started  in  my  heart,  and  carried 
away  my  breast-work  wilJi  it. 

*'  Well,  Jem,  during  the  cruise  f  did  my 
best  on  all  occasions.  But  we  had  some  lub- 
bers in  the  top  as  loved  to  skulk— some  o' 
your  Tom  Coxe's  traverse  gentry — and  one 
afteraooQ,  whilst  reefing  topatils  in  a  bit  of  a 
breeze,  we  oflbnded  the  skipper  in  the  re- 
gard of  being  a  minute  behind  the  main-top- 
men,  and  so  he  calls  us  all  down  off  the  yaid, 
and,  without  dL^rimmaging  into  the  right 
and  the  wrong  of  the  thing,  or  overhaul  in? 
the  calculus,  as  I  may  say,  between  the  gocS 
man  and  the  bad,  he  turns  it  all  into  his  own 
conscience  as  easy  as  Vd  turn  in  a  dead-eye, 
and  orders  us  a  couple  o'  dozen  apiece.  Now, 
messmate,  I'd  never  had  a  lick  o'  the  cat's 
tails  in  my  lifp,  nor  never  a  hand  had  been 
raised  again  me,  barring  when  I  warn't 
higher  than  a  tin  pannikin,  and  then,  may* 
hap,  a  cinut  o'  the  head,  or  a  set  in  the  etara 
freshened  my  way,  and  the  ship's  duty  wat* 
all  the  better  done  fi>r  it :  but  now  1  telt  as 
if  a  hot  wind  was  rioting  in  my  heart,  and 
scalding  blood  was  running  through  my  veins, 
and  the  steam  and  the  heat  got  into  my  head, 
and  was  shrivelling  and  scorching  up  my 
brains— 'cau&e  why  1 — I  knew  I'd  done  my 
best,  Jem,  and  where's  the  seaman  that  can 
do  more  1-— and  the  convincement  of  it,  with 
the  prospect  of  being  seized  up  at  the  gang- 
way, maddened  me.  Nor  was  that  all,  mess- 
foatc^^l  was  a  husband;  and  how  could  J 
again  look  upon  the  ftce  of  my  wife  with  the 
marks  of  disgrace  eternally  loirged  upon  my 
back!  I  was  a  fiither,  and,  Jem,  the  little 
bright  eyes  of  the  picaninny  seemed  to  my 
fancy  to  be  witnessing  the  debasement,  as  1 
stood  amongst  the  topmen,  till  it  came  to  my 
turn  *to  BtrijK'  Six  dozen  had  been  shared 
out  among  three  on  'em,  and  though  1  had 
punishment  many  times  befure,  yet. 


messmate,  I  never  shuddered  at  it  so  much 
as  now^'cause  why  1— it  was  close  aboard 
o'  my  own  shouldersL  At  last  my  name  was 
called  out,  and  the  master-at-arms  led  me  to 
the  gratings  and  began  bowsing  away  at  the 
collar  o*  my  shirt ;  and  then  1  pushed  him 
back,  and  says  I,  '  Captain  B— — ,  I've  al- 
ways done  my  duty  like  a  man  since  I  was 
pressed  into  the  sarvice,  and  there's  never 
an  officer  can  say  a  word  again  me.  It  was 
no  fault  o'  mine,  sir,  that  the  main-topmen 
headed  us — I  tried  my  best,  sir,  and  I  hope 
you'll  make  fome  discrimmagement,  for  I've 
never  yet  had  a  blow  or  an  angry  threat  since 
I  came  aboard  a  roan-o'-war.'  *  Haven't 
you,  my  man  V  says  the  skipper,  for  all  the 
world  as  cool  as  a  breeze  off  the  coast  of 
Greenland— ' haven't  you,  my  man!'  says 
he :  *  then  a  taste  of  the  cat  will  stretch  your 
hide  a  bit,  and  make  you  more  active  in 
future.  Seize  him  up,  and,  boasun's  mate, 
give  him  a  couple  o'  dozen.'  Well,  Jem,  his 
words  ran  like  a  flash  o'  lightning  through 
me ;  there  was  a  red  flame  dancing  afore  my 
eyes,  and  a  fire  raging  all  over  my  hull ;  so 
when  the  master-at-arms  comes  to  me  again, 
I  falls  slap  aboard  of  him  with  my  grappTing- 
hooks,  and  dowsed  him  like  a  widow's  pig, 
and  the  next  moment  I  was  noon  the  ham« 
mock-nettings  to  throw  myself  overboard ; 
but  the  boasun  and  a  jolly  catches  hold  o* 
me  by  the  slack  o'  my  tronsers,  and  I  was 
once  more  a  prisoner.  Well,  messmate, 
they  seized  me  up,  and  now  I  made  no  re- 
sistance, and  I  took  the  two  dozen  without  a 
wry  face  or  a  groan,  and  when  I  was  cast 
off  they  put  me  £>th  legs  in  irons,  to  be  tried 
by  a  court-martial  for  striking  my  superior 
oflicer :  and  there  I  was,  for  many  a  long  day, 
bpwed  down  in  spirit  snd  almost  broken* 
hearted-»(br,  setting  a  case,  Jem — 'cause 
why?«-I  knew  I  had  done  wrong  in  striking 
ould  Belzebub— and,  if  ever  a  fellow  was 
first  cousin  to  Davy  Jones,  it  was  just  that 
ould  master-at-arins-^neverthelesB,  as  I  was 
a-saying,  I  had  no  right  to  run  foul  of  him, 
seeing  that  he  was  only  obeying  orders,  and 
the  thoughts  o'  the  matter  made  me  feel 
ashamed  and  guilty.  Though  in  the  regard 
o'  that,  Jem,  just  setting  a  case,  ril  ax  any 
man  whether  it  are't  tne  match  that  flashes 
the  priming  before  the  shot  makes  headway 
out  o'  the  muzzle:  and  so,  messmate,  the 
skipper's  words  fired  me  all  over,  and  that 
was  the  first  and  foremost  cause  of  the  misery 
I  was  suflS^ring. 

"  Well,  Jem,  at  last  we  runs  in  for  Spit- 
head,  and  I  thought  it  best  not  to  telegraph 
poor  Jane  about  the  matter  o'  the  couit-mar- 
tial  till  it  was  over,  and  1  had  received  sen« 
tence,  for  there  warn't  a  man  fore  and  aft 
but  felt  morally  sartain  there  would  be  a 
yard-rope  rove  soon  arter,  and  poor  Bill  would 
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be  swinging  alolt  like  a  jewel-block  |  and, 
ad  a  fellow  can  die  but  ooce,  you  know,  why 
I  mdde  up  my  tnind  that  the  cruise  of  life 
was  nearly  out,  and  even  my  only  hope  of 
escape  from  execution  was  most  awfully 
chafed  in  the  clincfi^cauae  why  1—- 1  trusted 
to  the  humanity  of  the  court,  and  that,  where 
discipline  is  stranded,  is  just  no  more  than 
bouldio^  on  by  the  eyelids.  Well,  Jem,  a 
day  or  two  arter  our  moorinff  ahip  at  Spit- 
heaJ,  the  skipper  and  fir^tlerten&nt  being 
ashore,  the  commanding  officer  gave  me 
leave  to  walk  the  folksle  to  ease  my  timbers 
a  bit — it  was  kind  of  him,  Jem,  and  itearved 
him  a  good  turn  arter  wards.  So  aa  I  waa 
a-streiching  out  and  enjoying  the  fresh  breeae 
—for  it  was  pretty  squally,  messmate,  and 
the  8cud  was  Hying  afore  it — one  of  my  ould 
shipmates,  who  was  quarter-master  of  the 
deck,  comes  up  to  me  to  overhaul  a  few 
words  by  the  way  of  convarsing.  •  What 
cheer,  Bill?*  says  he,  in  a  whisper:  *  keep 
your  weather  eye  up,  my  boy,  and  it*ll  go 
very  bard  if  we  don*t  luff  you  out  o*  this 
scrape  yeu*  I  shook  my  bead,  Jem^^cause 
why  ? — hope  bad  foundered  in  my  breast,  and 
rd  no  tackle  to  raise  the  hull-- no,  not  so 
much  as  the  matter  of  an  inch.  Ilowsoro- 
ever,  there  was  an  arnestness  in  his  manner 
that  for  the  moment  gave  a  sorge  round  my 
heart,  for  I  thought  of  poor  Jane  and  the 
babbv. 

**  Well,  d*ye  see,  the  wind  was  blowing 
slap  into  the  harbor,  and  so  my  shipmate  claps 
hid  glass  upon  the  hammook-rail,  and  looks 
at  a  shore-boat  that  was  working  out  in  a 
lubberly  fashion,  sometirnee  luffing,  till  every 
sail  shook  like  a  lascar  in  a  snow-stocm,  and 
then  running  off  with  his  sheets  dead  aft,  and 
pressing  her  gunnel  down  in  the  water. 
'  Look  ee,  Bilt,^  says  my  shipmate,  *  if  that 
waterman  arn't  'tosticated,  ^nd  tbere^s  a  wo- 
man in  the  boat  with  an  infant  in  her  arms.' 
1  don't  know  iiow  it  was,  Jem,  but  my  heart 
sunk  like  a  dipsy  lead — *Tbat  fellow'll  cap- 
size his  wherry,'  says  my  shipmate,  *and  the 
poor  woman  seems  aware  she's  in  danger. 
I'm  blest  if  he  arn't  over  now— no,  there  he 
rises  again,  and  is  shoving  her  nose  right 
into  the  wind^s  eye^-there's  a  smart  squall 
sweeping  in  from  St  Helen's.'  He  ran  afl, 
and  told  the  officer  of  the  watch,  who  in 
course  informed  the  second  lertenant,  and  he 
immediately  ordered  the  small  cutter  away 
to  render  assistance.  Well,  messmate,  she 
shoved  off,  and  the  lads  up  sail  to  run  down; 
but  the  squall  was  faster  than  the  cutter,  and 
it  came  raging  along  thickly  and  heavily, 
and  for  a  minute  or  two  the  boats  were 
shrouded  in  the  gloom.  When  it  cleared, 
messmate,  the  cutter  was  lying  on  her  oars, 
but  there  wis  no  other  boat  to  be  seen ;  and 
says  my  shipmate,  as  be  looked  through  his 


glass,  *  Mr.  Losack  is  miaHog,  sif— no,  1  i 
him  now;  he  m  overboard,  air.*  *No  femr 
of  him,'  says  (he  lertMiant,  *he  can  swrim 
like  a  fish.'  *  Well,  Vm  blest,'  say*  my 
shipnuite  again,  *  bat  he's  handing  the  bsbl^ 
up  to  the  coxson,  and  now  down  he  div«A 
arter  somebody  else.'  *  He's  a  noble  fellow,* 
says  the  officer.  And  when  I  heard  aboat 
the  infant,  I  felt  as  if  something  waa  namg 
m  my  throat  to  choak  me,  for  I  thouf  bt  of 
ray  own  wife  aad  child;  and  though  i  waa 
never  any  wsj  gifted  with  ideas  how  to  shape 
my  manners,  or  flemishfnke  my  apeech,  in 
addreaaing  the  Gsbat  Bam  whose  voice  1 
had  80  oUen  heard  opoo  the  ocean,  yot  I 
mustered  a  bit  of  a  prayer  for  their  bappinen 
and  safetv,  and  the  dioaking  went  down 
again.  %  this  time  the  ports  and  iiettin|»B 
were  crowded,  and  boats  were  shoving  c^ 
from  the  other  ships.  *  There  he  rtaes,  sir, 
said  my  shipmate.  Must  under  the  cutKer*a 
bows;  and  bow  they're  helping  him  in-board 
— he's  got  nothing  else,  sir—- and  now  they're 
polling  for  the  ship.'  Well,  messmate,  the 
boat  oame  alongside,  and,  forgetting  I  was  a 
prisoner,  I  walked  aft  to  the  gangway,  and 
the  jolly  that  had  me  in  ehargeioeing  cunoiis 
tooverhftol  the  affiiir,  made  no  o^eetiona, 
and  so  we  saw  the  babby  handed  op  the  side, 
and,  being  close  to  the  sentry,  it  was  put  into 
my  arm&  Ob,  Jem,  that  moment  was  a 
dreadful  one^I  looked  at  the  innocent  aa  it 
gasped  for  breath.  I  knew  the  small  locket 
that  waa  hung  ronnd  its  neck— the  memory 
of  its  feators  rushed  upon  me— my  heart 
was  bursting  in  my  breast — Jem,  it  was  my 
own  babby." 

Here  the  tar  paused  for  a  moment,  to  give 
vent  to  the  sudden  overflow  of  his  enrKition, 
and  his  companion,  covering  his  face  with  his 
hands,  coughed  loudly,  to  keep  down  the 
hysteric  risings  which  the  annunciation  had 
caused.  *'  Poor  Bill !"  said  he,  as  soon  as  he 
could  master  utterance — **pQor  BUI,  them 
are  hard  lines,  indeed  !" 

•'  Well,  Jem  "  continaed  the  boatswain's 
mate,  "  I  made  sail  down  to  the  sick-bay,  and 
one  o'  the  doctor's  mates  took  the  infant, 
whilst  [  stood  and  looked  on,  dumbfonndered 
and  heart-brok«n ;  and  the  marine  comes 
and  orders  me  below  to  be  once  more  clapped 
in  the  darbies :  '  But  no,'  aays  I,  *  you  will 
not*^yoQ  cannot  Do,  doctor,  stand  mr 
friend — ^they  would  take  the  fkther  from  hn 
dying  child.'  Well,  Jem,  my  oiild  shipmate, 
the  quarter-master,  had  found  ont  the  latitude 
and  longitode  of  the  consam,  and  so  he  tells 
the  commanding  officer,  and  the  commanding 
officer  orders  the  marine  away ;  and  f  stayeS 
with  the  little  cherub  till  God  Almighty 
pleased  to  make  it  his  own.  And  oh,  mess- 
mate, I  can't  tell  you  what  I  anffi^red— wife 
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•nd  child  both  gone,  and  I  a  priBooer  expect* 
ing  death.  Poor  Jane'a  body  was  picked  up 
a  day  or  two  arterwarda,  upon  South-aea 
Beach,  near  the  easile,  tnd  taken  to  the  town. 
One  of  the  carpenter'a  crew  knocked  a  few 
bita  o*  deal  together  for  the  babby— 1  gave  ita 
pale  cheek  a  last  kiaa — the  coffin  waa  Jaahed 
up,  and  I  Btowed  it  in  the  atarn-sheeta  of  the 
boat,  k  waa  raining,  meaamate,  at  the  time, 
and  aomehow  or  other  I  conldn*t  bear  the 
thought  that  the  little  creatur  that  I  had  ao 
often  wanned  in  my  own  breast  ahould  be 
exposed  to  the  chill  ahowen;  so  I  wrapped 
the  coffin  in  my  pea-jacket,  and  roy  ould 
ahiproate,  the  quarter^maater,  axed  leave  to 
go  aahore  and  'tend  the  funeral;  for  you 
know,  Jem,  I  waa  waiting  for  roy  coort-oiar* 
tial,  and  the  captain  wouldn't  let  me  go  out 
of  the  ship— and  when  the  second  lertenant 
axed  him,  he  d  d  me  for  a  mutinoua  dog, 
and  refused.  Poor  Jane  I  never  saw  at  all. 
Well,  the  next  day  I  waa  to  be  tried,  and 
DOW  I  felt  quite  reaignationed  to  whatever 
might  come ;  for,  Jem,  I  waa  heart-broken — 
I  was,  indeed.  When  my  ould  shipmate 
returned  aboard  again,  he  came  down  in  the 
cockpit,  where  I  waa,  both  legs  in  irona,  and 
he  squeeaed  my  hand,  but  never  opened  hia 
iipa-^nd  the  captain  abdaed  himforahowing 
aiarcy  to  me  in  the  regard  o'  burying  my 
wife.  Well,  Jem,  I  alept  but  little  that 
night,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  aort  o'  com- 
mothering  among  the  potty  officers;  and 
when  the  hands  were  turned  up  croaa  to*- 

fll'nt-varda  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
heard  the  moat  deaperut  ahouta,  and  it 
seemed  to  roll  from  ship  to  ahip  tike  the  roll* 
ing  of  thunder,  and  then  I  remembered  my 
eald  shipmate'a  saying  about  *  luffing  out  o' 
the  aerape,'  and  it  struck  me  at  once  there 
waa  a  mutiny— and  ao  it  was,  Jem :  it  waa 
the  mutiny  at  Spilhead,  and  I  was  soon  out 
of  the  bilboea,  and—.  But  it'a  no  use  over- 
hauling  much  upon  that  coneam  now. — 

Captain  B waa  towed  ashore  upon  a 

grating,  and  the  court-martial  in  courae  waa 
at  an  end— 'cauae  why  1— they'll  other  mat- 
lera  to  attend  ta  But,  measmate,  it  waa 
many  yeara  before  I  ^t  over  it,  and  alwaya, 
when  we  goee  to  Spithead  or  Portamoath,  I 
paas  the  torn  of  a  glaaa  or  two  at  the  grave 
of  poor  Jane  and  the  babby." 

The  veteran  ceaaed  juat  as  the  boat  waa 
aweeping  round  with  a  broad  sheer  alongaide 
the  Namur.  The  young  officers  aacended 
to  the  quarter-deck,  where  they  were  ac- 
costed by  a  lieutenant,  with  a  florid  com- 
Klexion,  wrinkled  featurea,  a  ahabby  cocked 
at,  athwart-ahip,  upon  hia  head,  a  well-worn 
coat  buttoned  up  d  la  tniiUaire^  a  black  stock 
round  his  neck,  under  which  peeped  what 
had  once  been  a  red  ailk  handkerchief,  but 
without  diaplaying  the  aligbtest  veatige  of  a 


ahirt  ^^  Where  are  you  from,  young  gentle- 
men 1"  inquired  he. 

**From  the  Darling,  air,"  replied  Jay, 
touching  his  hat  **  The  ship  is  paid  off,  axid 
the  men  have  all  been  drafted  tonday,  sir — ^" 

**  And  the  refuae  baa  been  sent  out  here,  I 
suppose,"  remarked  the  lieutenant,  eyeing 
the  master's  mate,  mentioned  as  **  Jemmy 
the  Barber,"  with  a  keen,  scrutinizing  eye. 
'*  But  you  are  too  late  to  be  victualled  on  the 
hooka  to  day.  Have  you  brought  any  grub 
with  youl" 

**  1  believe  not,  sir,"  replied  Jay,  with  the 
uaual  aalute ;  '*  but  I  dare  say  we  ahall  be 
able  to  make  out  till  to-morrow." 

*'  Take  some  handa  and  get  your  traps  on 
board  aa  quick  aa  poasible— and  mind  me, 
look  sharp  after  them."  Tfaia  waa  utter^l 
in  a  voice  of  harsh  authority  by  the  lieuten- 
ant,  who  waa  turning  away ;  but,  catching 
sight  of  Lewis,  he  inquired,  in  a  tone  ana 
manner  of  conaiderable  feeling  and  kindneaa, 
"  Are  you  ill,  young  gentleman  1" 

**  No,  sir,"  repliea  the  youth,  with  some 
degree  of  agitation. 

••It's  the  nature  of  the 1  beg  pardon 

— I  mean,  sir,  'tis  the  lad's  natural  com* 
plexion,"  aaid  Jay,  who  waa  well  known  to 
Lieutenant  R  *•  They  served  out  no- 

thing but  white  paint  in  the  dock-yard  where 
he  waa  built,  air." 

••  Aa  graceless  aa  ever,  Mr.  Jay,"  ejacu* 
lated  iM  lieutenant  **  1  hope  you  have  the 
proapect  of  joining  a  ahip  aoon;  for,  rely 
upon  it,  I  ahali  have  no  more  of  your  aky- 
latkiuff  and  nonaenae  about  tbo  decka,  nor 
any  of  the  gamee  you  carried  on  when  you 
waa  laat  borne  upon  the  hooka," 

<•  I  have  no  prospects  at  present,  air,"  re- 
turned Jay,  demurely.  •'  I  am  going  to  pass, 
air,  in  a  week  or  two,  and  I  anticipate  their 
lordships  won't  let  a  young  man  of  my  merit 
be  long  without  a  commiaaion.  I'm  aure, 
Mr.  R ,  I  shall  have  your  good  word." 

^  You  ahall,  if  they  aak  it,"  smartly  re- 
joined  the  other,  ••for  the  most  mischievoua 
skylarking  monkey  that  ever  first  lieutenant 
waa  plagued  with.  However,  if  you  remain 
in  the  mmur,  air,  I  ahall  keep  a  taut  hand 
upon  you." 

••Perhapa,  air,  you'd  be  good  enough  to 
give  me  a  fortnigfat'a  leave,  sir,"  said  Jay, 
inquiringly,  and  aaanming  a  countenance  of 
perfect  aimplicity  and  innocence. 

•*  You  have  the  aame  atock  of  aaaurance, 

I  perceive,"  exclaimed  Mr.  R ,  rather 

harahly,  whilst  kis  eyes  twinkled  with  aecrel 
pleaaure  at  the  bold  bearing  of  the  young 
roan ;  for  it  hae  been  generally  found  that 
old  officera  love  to  see  a  smart  spirit  in  the 
aspirant  for  naval  honora.  ••  But,"  continued 
he,  again  looking  kindly  at  Lewis,  ••  keep  a 
bright  eye  upon  your  yonog  friend— there's 
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tome  roa^h  handa  below-- perhapt  he  had 
better  go  into  Mr.  Clarke's  mesa.'* 

**  V[\  Durae  him  well,  air/*  aaid  Jay,  catch- 
log  hold  of  Lewia  by  Uie  arm.  **  I'll  be  ae 
bQay  aa  a  hen  with  one  chick,  air;"  and  away 
he  acarted  with  hia  young  companion. 

The  cockpit  of  the  Namar  waa  in  utter, 
ay,  al moat  palpable,  darkness;  for  even  the 
puraer'a  ateward  had  cloaed  hia  half*hatch 
door,  80  aa  entirely  to  eclipae  the  raya  from 
hia  rat-gnawed  candle.  Jay  and  hia  brother 
mid  put  out  their  feelera,  and  were  yawing, 
and  rolling,  and  pitching  about,  aroongat  huge 
cheats  and  trunks,  hammocks  rolled  up,  dtc., 
till  a  dim,  indescribaUe  shining  through  the 
gloom,  aomewhat  resembling  the  myaterioua 
beam  of  light  that  first  gleamed  through  the 
dusky  haze  at  the  breaking-up  of  chaoa,  at^ 
tracted  their  attention  as  a  beacon,  whilst  a 
noise,  which  might  well  be  comparod  to  the 
confusion  of  tonguea,  proclaimed  that  they 
were  neariog  the  supemumerariea*  birth. 

**  Now,  Lewis,**  said  Jay, "  pipe  all  your 
courage  to  muater,  and  stand  by  your  guns, 
my  Iwy."  He  pushed  aside  the  canvass 
skreen,  and  Lewis  caught  a  aortof  phantas- 
magoria! view  of  the  vision  within^it  showed 
upwards  of  twenty  **  young  gentlemen,**  at 
a  long  table  that  might  have  excited  many 
chusical  recollections,  from  the  relics  of 
grease  upon  its  sur&ce.  There  was  a  pur- 
ser's dip  at  each  extreme ;  and  at  the  far  end 
a  battle-royal  waa  going  on  between  five  or 
six,  who  sat  near  the  candle,  and  those  who 
occupied  the  middle  of  the  table  at  cards,  and 
who  claimed  their  right  to  a  full  share  of  the 
glim,  the  midihipmen  maintaining  that 
*'  every  church  ought  to  stand  in  the  centre 
of  the  parish.*'  Close  to  the  entrance  were 
four  or  five  youngsters,  with  tin  japanned 
cups  before  them,  taking  their  grog  (ob- 
tained upon  the  sly),  and  singing  to  the 
mustc  of  ^8  strange  a  band  as  could  be  well 
collected  together.  Screwed  to  the  timbers 
in  the  wing  were  six  door-knockers  (that 
had  been  borrowed  from  their  rightful  occu- 
pation in  aome  spree  aahore),  arranged  ac- 
cording to  their  tones  approaching  to  the 
notes  of  the  gamut,  and  these  were  played 
like  the  keys  of  a  piano,  except  that  they 
were  lifted  up  instead  of  being  pressed  down ; 
a  flute,  an  octave,  two  pocketxombe  covered 
with  paper,  and  placed  between  the  lips  like 
a  Jew's  harp ;  an  empty  quadrant<case  for  a 
drum,  with  the  handles  of  a  couple  of  drrks 
for  drum-sticks ;  a  tin  funnel  for  a  trumpet ; 
and  a  roarine'a  ramrod,  slung  by  a  rope-yam, 
and  struck  with  a  table-knife,  for  a  triangle- 
composed  the  orchestra.  Poor  Lewis  shrunk 
back  from  the  spectacle,  though  his  friend 
held  a  firm  grip  of  his  arm ;  but  Jay  pushed 
boldly  in,  and,  elevating  his  voice  above  the 
medley  of  discofdsi  he  ahoated  out,  ••Yo 


hoy !  reefera !"  and,  snatching  up  one  of  the 
tin  cupa  of  grog,  and  handing  aaother  to 
Lewis,  with  the  admonition,  '^  Do  as  I  do^ 
and  obey  aignals,**  he  again  bellowed  forth, 
'*Yo  hoy,  reefers!— here's  all  the  skin  off 
your  noses!"  and  away  went  the  mixture 
down  hia  throat  Lewie  attempted  to  follow 
the  example;  but  the  youngster,  who  bad 
been  thus  unceremoniously  deprived  of  his 
beverage,  sprang  up,  and  grappled  him  bv 
the  throat. 

**  Mutiny!  rank  mutiny  .*"  exclaimed  Jay, 
by  a  sudden  jerk  releasing  hia  messmste, 
and,  throwing  his  opponent  ofiT  his  balance, 
he  aent  him  flat  upon  the  deck.  **  Thai's 
duty,"  he  continued;  **  humble  yourself  be- 
fore your  superior  officer — takeoff  your  gri^g, 
'  My  Lady ;' "  and  then,  in  an  under-tone, 
•"  don't  hesitate,  for  your  life." 

Lewis  drank  the  grqg,  whilst  a  general 
laugh  burst  forth  from  all  who  witneased  the 
downright  impudence  of  the  thing.  In  an 
instant  the  noise  ceased,  and  several  of  the 
middies  ffaihered  rotmd  the  aggressor,  whom 
the^  weTcoQied  with  delighteid  warmth,  as 
their  well-known  leader  and  doughty  cham- 
pion in  many  a  midnight  spree  aehore,  and 
as  the  gallant  young  officer  who  had  more 
than  once  or  twice  sealed  hia  devotion  to  the 
service  with  his  bkxxi.  Jay  was  instantly  at 
home,  and  installed  captain  of  the  birth;  and 
the  first  orders  that  he  iasued,  in  a  tone  and 
manner  which  plainly  indicated  that  be  would 
be  obeyed,  were  that  *^  every  possible  respect 
and  attention  should  be  paid  to  *  her  Ladyshipi' 
under  pain  of  his  displeasure,"  wbieh,  in  other 
words,  meant,  ^a  good  thrashing." 

Every  thing  went  on  swimmingly  for  some 
time :  Jay  passed  his  examination  for  a  lieu- 
tenancy in  triumph,  and  Lewis  found  nothing 
10  complain  of;  when  an  unfortunate  occur- 
rence,  arising  firom  Jay*8  propensity  tafiin, 
bade  fair  to  annihilate  the  future  prospects 
of  the  latter.  The  ward*room  dinner  was 
over,  and  the  first  lieutenant,  aceoidingCo 
his  invariable  custom,  had  turned  his  ftce 
from  the  uble,  and  was  leaning  over  the  back 

of  his  chair,  when  Captain  A aent  for 

him  into  the  cabin  on  duty.  The  lieutenants 
being  all  below,  and  the  people  at  their  sup- 
per. Jay  and  several  of  the  middies  had  found 
*' Jemmy  the  barber"  (whose  real  name  was 
James  Wri^^ht,  and  in  that  circumstance 
originated  hm  cognomen,)  fast  asleep  from 
over-indulgence  in  hia  fovorite  drink.  To 
bkick  his  face  and  play  biin  other  tricks  was 
the  work  of  a  few  momenta^  and  he  was 
aroused  from  his  slumbers  by  the  smartstroke 
from  the  flat  of  a  bootjack  on  his  nether  end. 
Starting  up  with  the  pain,  Jemmy  imoiedi* 
ately  gave  chase  to  his  tormentors,  who 
rushed  up  the  ladders  and  eventually  on  to 
the  quaiter^dack)  where  their  puivaer  fol* 
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lowed,  gnsping  ft  broken  oar  th«t  he  had 
picked  up  in  hifl  progress.  The  chase  con- 
tinned  round  the  gangways,  and  Jay  in  his 
retreat  snatched  up  a  boat* s  mop,  well  satu- 
rated, which  he  thrust  into  Jemroy^s  face, 
thereby  rendering  him  more  eager  and  de9> 
perate.    Round  the  quarter-deck  they  came 

Bgf^iiS  just  as  Mr.  Br- was  coming  up  the 

companion,  and  Jay,  whilst  aiming  a  smart 
blow  at  his  opponent,  sent  the  wet  mop  slap 
in  the  first  lieutenant's  fiice.  For  an  instant 
the  reckless  young  man  shook  with  laughter 
at  the  ruefm  countenance  of  the  veteran 
officer;  but  the  sense  of  the  awkward  pre- 
dicament in  which  he  had  placed  himself 
rushed  upon  his  mind,  and  he  stood  for  a 
m<ynent  like  a  statue,  unnerved  and  speech- 
less, and  then  rushed  forward  and  down  the 
main-hatchway  before  the  lieutenant  had 
recovered  the  use  of  his  visual  organs.  No 
one  had  witnessed  the  transaction  but  Wright 
and  l/cwis,  who  were  accidentally  close  to 
the  spot  where  Jay  stood  ;  and,  as  the  former 
immediately  got  out  of  the  way,  the  only 
person  the  lieutenant  saw  was  |)oor  Lewis, 
who  had  picked  up  the  mop  which  Jay  had 
thrown  down  in  his  hasty    retreat      Mr. 

R looked  at  the  youngster  for  a  moment, 

and  pity  seemed  to  be  struggling  with  morti- 
fied pride  and  indignation,  when  Captain 
A^— -  himself  issu^  from  the  cabin,  and 
with  astonishment  and  anger  saw  the  bleed- 
ing and  soiled  face  of  his   chief  ofiicer. 

••How,  Mr.  R ;  what  is  this,  sir?— who 

has  dared  to  use  you  in  this  manner  V 

•*  There  stands  the  culprit,  sir,*^  replied  the 
lieutenant,  with  energy,  pointing  to  Lewis, 
who  trembled  with  apprehension,  but  deter- 
mined not  to  betray  bis  friend — ^  it  was  yon 
^  milk-sop  boy  that  struck  me,  though*' — and 
'  bis  voice  was  softened  as  he  looked  upon  the 
pale  face  of  the  youth — ••  1  do  not  think  it 
was  done  designedly.** 

*•  Designedly  or  not,  sir,  he  shall  be  well 
punished  for  it,"  exclaimed  the  captain,  in 
anger.  •'  Here,  messenger,  call  the  master- 
at-arms  and  a  boasun's  mate — yet,  no^  I  will 
not  do  things  in  a  passion— send  him  into  the 

gun-room,  Mr.  R ;  put  him  in  irons,  and 

a  sentry  over  him.** 

Lewis  made  no  excuse :  he  remained  si- 
lent, and  was  conducted  to  the  gun-room 
(which  was  used  as  a  school  for  the  boys  of 
the  ship),  where  he  was  seated  on  the  deck, 
the  shackles  were  placed  round  his  legs,  and 
the  bolt  held  him  fhst  in  this  debasing  and 
deeding  situation ;  but  still  his  noble  spirit 
gamed  an  accession  of  strength  as  he  con- 
templated the  probability  of  saving  his  friend. 

Now  the  cabin  on  the  larboard  side  abaft 
was  occupied  by  the  second  lieutenant  and 
his  wife  and  children,  and  the  kind,  afl^tion- 
ate-hearted  lady  could  not  refrain  firoa  shed- 


ding tears  when  she  saw  the  poor  youth  thus 
manacled,  and  with  earnest  solicitude  she 
inquired  into  the  cause  of  such  harsh  treat- 
ment Poor  Lewis  narrated  the  chvum- 
stances,  substituting  his  own  name  for  that 
of  Jay,  and  attributing  the  occurrence  to  pure 
accident,  though  certainly  originating  in  a 
gross  breach  of  d isci pline.  From  Mrs.  H— — 
he  received  that  soothing  symnathy  which 
women  know  so  well  how  to  oestow.  In 
about  a  couple  of  hours  he  was  summoned  to 
the  captain's  cabin,  and  Mrs.  H— -  sought 
a  private  interview  with  the  wife  of  the  com- 
mander, to  plead  for  the  interesting  lad. 
But  there  was  another  also  who  was  not  idle 
—Jay,  though  perplexed  and  confused  at  first, 
had  too  hiffh  a  sense  of  honor  to  submit  to 
witness  the  punishment  of  another  for  his 
fault,  and,  calling  the  school-master  (a  young 
roan  of  color)  to  his  aid,  he  penned  a  peni- 
tential letter,  exonerating  Lewis,  ana  an- 
nouncing himself  as  the  sole  aggressor — at 
the  same  time  expressing  deep  contrition  for 
what  had  taken  place,  and,  Growing  himself 
upon  the  mercy  of  the  captain  and  Mr.  R— — , 
entreating  them  not  to  blast  his  hopes  of  re- 
trieving the  past  by  stopping  his  prospects 
of  promotion,  and  breaking  the  heart  of  an 
indulgent  father. 

Lewis  entered  the  cabin  with  downcast 
looks,  and  stood  before  the  captain,  who  sat 
at  his  table  eyeing  the  youth  with  a  searching 
look.  ••  And,  pray,  sir,  how  did  this  breach 
of  every  necessary  doty  occur  ?    You  look 

incapable  of  malice;  Mr.  R has  spoken 

in  your  favor,  and  you  come  with  an  excel- 
lent character  fVom  Captain  Denton — how  is 
it,  sir,  that  you  have  thus  fbrgot  yourself?" 

The  youth  spoke  feebly  of  its  being  acci- 
dental, but  earnestly  begged  for  pardon  of 
Mr.  R ,  though  he  admitted  that  be  mer- 
ited punishment  fbr-the  oflPence  which  caused 
it* 

••And  punishment  you  shall  have,  young 
gentleman,  be  assured,"  exclaimed  the  cap- 
tain; ••though,  from  the  respect  I  bear  to 
Captain  Denton  and  your  previous  good  con- 
duct, I  will  neither  destroy  your  future  ex- 
pectations nor  disgrace  you  in  public.  Here, 
quarter-master,  seize  him  up  to  that  gun, 
and,  boasun's  mate,  take  five  tails  of  the  cat" 

Lewis  suffered  himself  passively  to  be  led 
to  the  gun,  but  his  heart  sunk  within  him 
when  he  saw  in  the  person  of  the  boatswain's 
mate  one  of  the  old  Darlings— even  our 
friend  Fill  Buntline,  who  was  hitching  up 
histrowsers — ^fumblin^  with  the  cat — scratch- 
ing his  head — ^biting  hie  quid — and  seemingly 
doing  any  thing  but  obeying  orders.  Lewis 
was  seized  up,  his  person  exposed — ^not  a 
murmur  escaped  him,  though  the  perspira- 
tion was  rushing  out  at  every  pore.  ••  Boa- 
sun's mate,  give  binr  a  doeea,"  said  the  captain. 
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Bill  «laed  nxind-^felt  the  8eizinga-*-took 
his  station — raised  the  cat— floarishe^  it  over 
his  head — ^but,  suddenly  lettini;  the  tails  fall 
by  his  side,  he  muttered — **  If  1  can,  then 
may  I  bed »" 

"  Do  your  duty,  boasun's  mate/*  exclaimed 
the  captain,  in  a  voice  of  anger,  *«or,  by  the 
livinsr       "■»  Til  have  you  seized  up  !** 

«*  Captain  A—-,*'  returned  the  veteran, 
'*  will  your  honor  allow  me  in  all  humblifi- 
cation  to  say  a  few  words — for,  setting  a  case 
-•»*cause  why,  your  boDor  ?  you  are  a  father, 
and  I  have  loved  this  youth  as  if  he  wur  my 
own.**  The  captain  gazed  earnestly  upon 
the  speaker,  and  seemed  to  be  recalling  some 
past  event  to  his  memory.  **  God  bless  your 
honor,"  continued  the  tar,  **  Vm  sartin  sure 
there*s  some  mistake,  and  mayhap  your 
honor  will  remember  Bill  Buntiine,  though 
it*s  many  years  since  I  was  under  your  honor's 
orders  in  the  ould ." 

The  captain  jumped  upi  **  I  do  remember 
you,  my  man,**  said  be ;  **  you  saved  my  child 
from  death ;  but  I  cannot  spare  this  boy,  even 
at  your  intercession-— be  must  suffer  punish- 
ment, that  it  may  make  him  the  belter  officer, 
should  he  ever  hold  a  responsible  rank.  You 
shall  not,  however,  inflict  it  Quarter-mas- 
ter,  fetch  another  boasun's  mate.*' 

**  Ay,  ay,  sir,*'  replied  the  quarter-master, 
retreating;  but  Bill  was  again  pleading — 
^Qod  bless  your  honor,  I  don't  know  much 
o'  the  matter  of  *  cessions*  or  *  sponsibles* — 
'cause  why  ?  I  never  had  anjr  larning ;  but 
ril  atake  my  ould  life  that  this  lad  is  inno- 
cent, if  your  honor  will  but  overhaul  the 
oonsarn,  and  try  for  the  right  transmogrifica- 
tion of  the  thing." 

**It  is  impossible,"  said  Csptain  A ; 

**  he  does  not  deny  it — nay,  was  caught  in 
the  fact;  but  you  may  retire,  my  man;  here 
is  another  boasun's  mate.** 

A  grim-visaged,  surly-looking  fellow  en- 
tered the  cabin,  and  advanced  to  old  Bill  to 
receive  the  implements  of  flagellation,  which 
the  other  however  held  iast,  and  poor  Lewis, 
in  an  agony  of  suspense  and  agitation,  was 
fast  sinkmg  into  imbecility  from  delay.  At 
this  moment  Mr.  R— -  hurriedly  entered 
the  cabin,  without  any  announcement,  and 
was  instantly  followed  by  Jay,  who,  stripping 
off  his  coat,  ran  and  threw  it  over  the  bare 
part  of  his  young  friend,  and  then  for  a  mo- 
ment stood  and  sobbed  like  a  child. 

•*  Captain  A ,"  said  the  lieutenant,  a 

tear  starting  to  his  eye,  ^  we  were  uninten- 
tionally and  ignorantly  about  to  commit  an 
act  of  injustice— that  noble-spirited  lad  is 
innocent — there  is  the.  real  culprit,"  pointing 
to  Jay ;  '*  be  has  confeesed  the  whole,  after 
writing  this  letter  to  you,  which  he  intended 
to  forward ;  but»  hearing  of  what  waa  taking  { 


place,  beliastened  to  me  and  informed  me 
of  the  whole." 

'*!  knew  it,"  exclaimed  Bill  BuntUne, 
snatching  the  cat  away  from  hie  bruther 
mtte-~'*  I  was  sartin  of  it,  your  honor, 
though,  for  the  matter  o'  that,  Mr.  Jay's  as 
good  an  officer  as  ever  breathed,  barring  a 
bit  o'  the  BMMikey^and  he  once  saved  mj 
life,  your  honor,  in  a  cutting  out  consain, 
under  Hellygoland." 

'*  What  you  say  is  indeed  strange,"  said 
Captain  A ,  addressing  the  fir»i  lieuten- 
ant ;  '*  cast  the  lad  loose — but,  avast,  lei  me 
first  read  this  letter."  The  letter  waa  read : 
Jay  waa  questioned— he  acknowledged  all— 
and,  ready  to  sink  with  shame  tluit  bowed 
down  bis  daring  mind,  he  declared  himself 
resigned  to  the  punishment  intended  for  iia 
young  friend.  **But  how  am  1  to  accooot 
for  the  conduct  of  the  youth,  in  so  readily 
taking  the  guilt  upon  himself  1"  inquired  the 
captain. 

**  God  bless  your  honor !"  exclaimed  Bill 
Buntiine,  giving  a  tremendous  knowing  hitch 
tohistrowsensand  taking  a  severe  turn  with 
his  quid— **  God  bless  your  honor,  them  there 
young  gentlemen  were  always  friends  to  one 
another  in  the  ould  Darling,  and  every  rool 
fore  and  afl  respected  them — they  were  like 
a  couple  o*  sister  blocks,  never  apart,  and  we 
used  to  delight  in  seeing  them,  your  honor 
— 'cauFe  why?  they  were  called  'tms  lioi 

AMD  THE  LAHB.' " 

*'  Cast  the  youngster  loose,"  said  the  cap- 
tain, his  veice  faltering  with  emotion,  and 
hurrying  himself  across  the  cabin  to  assist  in 
executing  his  own  orders.  Poor  Lewis  ar- 
ranged his  dre«8,  and,  then  seizing  Jay's 
hand,  he  earnestly  implored  the  captain  to 
spare  his  friend.  'Mr.  R—  joined  in  the 
entreaty  (for  Jay  was  a  great  favorite  with 
him),  and  the  two  ladies  entering  from  the 
after-cabin  united  their  petitionsi  Jay  waa 
forgiven ;  and,  after  a  eerious  admonition  from 

Captain  A ,  he  went  below,  a  wiser  and 

a  better  man. 

A  few  days  afterwards  the  young  friends 
with  several  others  of  the  IhirUnga  were 
drafted  into  a  smart  frigate,  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  nobleman,  whose  daring  achieve- 
ments were  the  pride  and  the  boast  of  the 
Navy ;  and  they  were  sent  to  cruise  between 
the  north  coast  of  Spain  and  the  south  of 
France — a  station  requiring  vigilance  and 
activity,  but  which  was  amply  rewarded  by 

lots  of  prizes.    Lord  C was  not  long 

idle ;  and,  what  with  shore-work  at  the  bat- 
teries upon  the  coast,  and  night-duty  in  the 
boats,  the  men  were  compelled  to  rest  well 
when  opportunity  offered,  and  the  slumber 
was  sweet  that  proceeded  from  robust  health 
and  roughly  exercised  toil. 

One  afternoon,  it  was  towards  the  close  of 
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rnatumn,  the  beautiitidy  proportioned  craft 
waa^kKlging  about  enu^ly  under  her  three 
top-sails,  double-reefed,  in  a  fresh  breece,  but 
emooth  water— the  hammocks  had  been  piped 
down  for  the  men  to  repose,  or,  as  the  seamen 
termed  it,  •*  to  bottle  off  a  little  sloep"— as'it 
was  known  to  be  his  lordship's  intention  to 
stand  in  for  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne  as 
80on  as  it  was  dark,  and  the  boats  were  all 
in  readiness  for  cutting  out  several  armed 
vessels  ^nd  chnsse-marees  that  were  lying  at 
anchor  near  Royan.  The  two  friends  had 
the  watch — Jay«iook  his  proper  station  on  the 
forecastle — and  Lewis  stealthily  quitted  the 
4ee-side  of  tiie  quaiter-deck  to  join  his  cheer- 
ful messmate. 

*^Yo«  are  to  have  the  pinnace  to-night, 
Jay,**  said  Lewis ;  *«  how  I  do  wish  I  was 
going  with  you !" 

•*Jlo  you,  indeed,"  returned  Jay,  laugh- 
ing ;  ••  why,  that  pale  fiice  of  your's,  My 
Lady,  would  make  the  Frenchmen  believe 
we  feed  you  on  pipe-clay.  They  would  find 
no  chicken-heart,  however,  for  you  behaved 
very  well  in  that  aflair  down  in  the  bight  of 
the  Bay,  and  Vm  sure  you*re  no  coward.  Go 
and  ask  the  gunner  for  a  little  of  the  red 
paint  he  rubs  round  the  toropions  of  the  guns, 
and  clap  some  upon  your  own  muzzle,  and 
then  if  you  can  stow  yourself  away  in  the 
bows  of  the  boat,  why  all  well  and  good,  but, 
remember,  Vm  to  know  nothing  about  it 
ThereMl  be  smart  work  for  the  eyes — as  the 
monkey  said  when  he  caught  the  cat  to  shave 
her — and  the  doctor  will  cret  some  good  prac- 
tice before  it  is  over.  You  may  take  mv 
pistols^  those  that  I  got  from  the  French 
privateer — theyVe  straight  barrels,  and  go 
slap  to  the  mark,  considering  they  have 
smooth  bores;  and  nnw  listen  to  a  piece  of 
advice — when  your  Ladyship  uses  them  keep 
a  steady  hand,  and  let  fly  either  at  the  head 
or  the  Heart,  for  there's  no  ftse  in  *  scotching 
a  enake,'  and  it*s  best  not  to  mangle  a  poor 
devil  and  let  him  linger  in  pain,  when  you 
can  put  him  out  of  his  misery  at  once.  Why, 
Lewis,  that  look  is  more  fit  for  the  nursery 
than  a  kings's  ship — well,  well,  1  know  what 
you  would  say  about  humanity,  but  depend 
upon  it  I'm  right^ask  oki  Bill  there  if  I'm 
not" 

The  veteran  boatswain's  mate,  Will  Bunt- 
line,  who  had  heard  the  conversation  without 
presuming  to  make  any  observations  ontil 
apoken  to  by  the  young  officers,  now  finding 
an  appeal  made  to  his  judgment,  slued  round 
his  quid,  hitched  up  his  trowsers,  and  **It'8 
true  enough,  Mr.  Lewis,"  said  he;  •* Mr.  Jay 
ounty  squares  the  thing  by  the  lifts  and  braces 
— 'cause  whyl — ^in  the  heat  of  a  conflict, 
such  as  boarding  and  cutting  out,  there's  no 
nice  discrimmagement  in  picking  out  a  fleshy 
Jimb^  or  telling  by  a  random  shot  whether 


you  disparage  your  opponent  or  not ;  but  an 
eyelet-hole  in  the  skull,  or  an  ounce  bell  in 
the  heart,  puts  the  oonsarn  beyond  all  dubifl- 
cation — besides,  self-preservation  teaches  it 
like  nstral  instinct,  that  in  all  them  there 
sort  of  affairs  it's  either  kill  or  be  killed." 

••  1  told  you  so.  My  J-ady,"  said  Jay ;  **  but, 
by  the  piper  of  war,  there*s  Mr.  Jenninsra 
hailing  you — bearahand  aft,  old  girl,  or  you'll 
get  your  neck  twisted  into  grannies'  knots." 

Lewis  obeyed,  and,  as  soon  as  twilight  be- 
gan to  spread  its  gloom,  the  frigate's  head 
was  hove  round  towards  the  land;  the 
courses,  top-gallant-sails,  jib,  and  spanker, 
were  set,  and  the  majestic  vessel  launched 
proudly  on  her  way.  The  night  was  fine 
and  clear,  and,  after  running  through  several 
intricate  passages  between  the  sands,  and 
having  passed  those  ever-foaming  waters  that 
rage  incessantly  at  the  base  of  the  Chasseron 
light-house,  the  sails  were  brought  in  grace- 
ful folds  to  the  yards,  and  the  gaskets  twined 
round  them ;  the  anchor  was  let  go  with  a 
spring  upon  the  cable ;  the  messenger  was 
passed ;  and  the  capstan- bars  were  laid  in 
readiness  for  weighing;  whilst  sharp  axes 
were  placed  near  the  bitts,  to  cut,  should 
necessity  require  it.  The  boats  were  hoisted 
out  from  the  booms  and  k)wered  down  from 
the  quarters;  to  man  them  with  crews  well 
armed  occupied  but  a  few  minutes;  and  Lord 

C ,  taking  the  lead  in  his  long  gig,  was 

followed  by  the  launch,  the  two  pinnaces, 
and  a  couple  of  double-banked  cotters,  in  a 
line  astern,  their  oars  muflled  and  cautiously 
plied ;  and  thus  the  flotilla  proceeded  noise- 
lessly, like  dark  spirits  of  the  deep,  moving 
on  the  face  of  the  troubled  waters. 

**  I'm  here,  Jay,"  whispered  a  voice  close 
by  the  side  of  the  young  oflicer,  who  now 
perceived  that  the  seat  next  him  had  just 
been  occupied  by  Lewis,  who  had  crept  aft 
from  the  bows.  **  I'm  here,  and  I  hope  this 
night  will  bring  you  a  commission  -— ." 

"Or  death  and  glory,  boy!"  said  Jay,  in 
the  same  low  tone,  interrupting  his  com- 
panion, and  giving  his  hand  a  friendly  pres- 
sure. **  I  love  such  work  as  this,  lad,!  Every 
thing  favors  us — we  have  the  last  quarter 
flood,  with  the  wind  dead  down  the  river, 
and  we've  only  to  board  and  cut  the  cables 
to  bring  all  the  craft  out  into  honest  com- 
pany." 

«*  But  they  will  be  well  defended,  Jay," 
returned  Lewis ;"  "  they  know  toe  are  on  the 
coast." 

*•  Come,  come,  youngster,  don't  run  away 
so  large  in  your  talk,"  remonstrated  Jay ; 
"  that  tos  is  a  big  word  from  a  small  mouth. 
No  doubt  they  will  be  defended,  and  well  de- 
fended, too ;  but  so  much  the  better — there 
will  be  the  greater  credit  in  capturing  them."' 

*"  Vott  know,  Jay,  I  intoaded  do  alkision  to 
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myaelf  when  1  wid  im,"  rejoined  Lewie.  **  I 
iDoant  the  frigate  and  Lord  C*— - :  I'm  not 
■0  preeoroptuous  as  to  soppoee  mj  efibrte  eao 
be  of  any  use.'* 

••  Now,  that's  what  I  call  lady-like  roodeety, 
Lewis,"  returned  Jay,  **  and  all  very  ebip- 
•bape  and  prtmr  to  your  superior  officer,  and, 
by  the  piper  that  played  before  Moses  in  the 
woods,  I'm  as  happy  just  now  as  if  I  carried 
a  fiig.  Halloo,  who  have  I  got  for  a  coxsoo 
—look  out,  keep  in  the  wake  of  the  launch, 
the  gig  is  altering  her  course— mind  your 
helm,  boy — but  who  have  I  got  at  the  tiller  ?" 

•<  It's  ouid  Bill,  Mr.  Jay,"  replied  the  ve- 
teran boatswain's  mate  in  an  under-tone: 
**  Jem  was  wounded  in  that  last  dO|  so  I  just 
axed  the  first  lertenant  to  let  me  make  one — 
'cause  why  1  for  the  honor  of  the  ould  Darl- 
ing and  Captain  Denton." 

"  Bravely  done,  old  boy !"  said  Jay ;  *'  yon 
shall  be  mv  tutelar  saint,  my  sea-divinity, 
this  blessed  night,  for  I  mean  to  win  the 
white  lapelles,  and  his  lordship  has  given  me 
a  foir  opportunity  of  doing  sa  You  remem- 
ber the  brig  we  chased  in  the  other  day — 
ehe'sanatk>nal  craft,  mounting  ten  guns,  and 
a  crew  of  seventy  men — she's  to  be  our's, 
Lewis,  before  yon  bright  planet"  (pointing  to 
Jupiter)  **  gains  bis  meridian  altitude,  and  it 
wants  scarce  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  the 
time.  The  king  of  the  ffods  is  riaing-^there's 
warlike  Mars  close  at  bis  heela— we've  old 
Neptune  to  steer  us"— Bill  Buntline's  iron 
visage  relaxed — **  and  there*s  a  whole  shoal 
of  Venuaes  awaiting  their  share  of  prize- 
money  at  Plymouth.  What  do  you  think  of 
that.  My  Lady?" 

'« Is  the  bng  to  be  attacked  the  first?"  in- 
quired Lewis.  *'  I  thought  they  were  going 
to  make  a  slap  at  all." 

**  And  so  they  are,  my  boy,"  returned  Jay; 
'*  but  the  briff  is  for  our  boat's  crew  alone ; 
and«  in  anomer  hour'old  Bill  shall  be  piping 
all  hands  to  skylark,  under  the  lee  of  the 
frigate.  There'll  be  some  black  eyes  and 
bl«)d  V  noses,  no  doubt,  and  f  think  a  fellow's 
arm  looks  rather  graceful  in  a  sling." 

'*  I  know  one  that  thinks  diiforently,"  said 
Lewis,  in  a  low  whisper,  so  as  to  be  unheard 
by  all  except  the  individual  to  whom  it  was 
addressed;  *'and,  oh,  how  her  little  heart 
would  beat  if  she  knew  what  we  were  en- 
gaged upon  at  this  moment!" 

''  Hush,  Harry !  hush !"  returned  Jay,  in 
the  same  suppressed  tones^  **you  cannot  think 
that  I  forget  her,  even  with  another  mistress 
in  view— glory,  boy— ^ory.  Should  I  fall, 
Harry,  next  to  my  country  and  the  service, 
your  sister  shall  claim  the  last  throb  of  my 
existence.  You  alreadv  have  my  instruc- 
tions, and  I  have  yours.  You  should  not 
have  started  the  subject  just  now ;"  and  then, 
in  a  somewhat  louder  tone,  aa  if  to  banish 


unpleasant  feelings  firom  the  mind,  be  con- 
tinued, turning  to  the  steersman,  **  Bill»  yoo 
have  an  ensign  in  the  boat?" 

**  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  replied  the  vetemD^  ^  I 
brought  both  ensign  and  pennant — they're 
here  in  the  locker— for  setting  a  case — ^'canee 
why  t  we  shall  want  to  noiet  'em  over 
Johnny  Crape's  conaam." 

The  boats  were  now  rapidly  appraachiiif 
their  intended  prey,  and  had  ckiaed  nearer 
together.  All  was  still  on  shore,  and  the 
armed  vessels  and  their  convoy — now  dis- 
tinctly visible— seemed  slumbering  in  tran- 
quil repose.  *'  They  must  be  all  asleept,  and 
we  shall  make  an  easy  conquest,"  whispered 
Lewis. 

•«  Not  a  bit  of  it.  My  Lady,"  returned  bis 
friend,  rising  in  the  stern  sheets,  and  care- 
fully bending  bis  earnest  gaxe  to  distiiM^uish 
the  object  of  his  attack ;"  not  a  bit  of  it — 
they're  having  the  black  fellow's  sleep,  de- 
pend upon  it— one  eye  shut  and  the  c^er 
open.  But,  there  she  is.  Bill — that's  the 
craft  with  the  taut  sticks  and  the  t'-gallant 
yards  crossed,  that's  our  prise,  old  boy— the 
moment  I  tell  you,  run  us  slap  under  the 
larboard  fore-channela— don't  stand  to  wind 
her,  but  have  a  boat-hook  abaft  here  to  hoM 
on.  Men,"  he  said  in  a  louder  voice,  ^  we're 
for  the  brig^— are  there  many  old  Darlings  in 
the  pinnace?" 

'•They're all  Darlings,  sir,"  answered  Bill 
Buntline,  chuckling  with  pleasure.  *«  I 
managed  that,  Mr.  Jay — they're  all  of  the 
ould  craft  except  the  jollies,  for,  in  the  re- 
gard o'  the  matter  o'  that,  I  thought  we 
might  just  take  the  shine  off  the  boasting 
rascala,  and  I'm  blent  if  we  shan't  do  it  thia 
very  night  of  all  others— 'cause  why  ?  that 
'ere  brig's  as  safe  our's  as  if  she  lay  alon|r. 
side  the  ouay  in  the  basin  at  Porteoioath 
dock-yard.** 

"  Harry,"  said  Jay,  re-seating  himaelf,  and 
taking  hold  of  the  youngster's  hand,  which 
he  pressed  with  fervor — **  Harry,  my  fine 
fellow,  are  your  pistols  ready  ?" 

"  Yes,  Charles,"  replied  the  youth,  retam- 
ing  the  pressure  of  his  friend;  ^i've  jint 
renewed  the  priming." 

'« That's  right*  remember  the  advice  I 
gave  you  "  continued  Jay ;  **  cover  yoor  man 
well.  You  know  bow  to  use  the  bayonet 
with  your  left  band,  so  that,  as  soon  as  yon 
have  done  with  the  barking-irone,  drop  them, 
and  grasp  your  cutlass  firmly,  keeping  the 
bayonet  ready  either  for  defence  or  mischieC 
Bear  in  mind  that  we  lead  the  old  Darlings, 
and  donU  get  for  from  me  in  the  struggle^ 
Harry — now,  do  you  understand  ?" 

''  I  do,  Cbarlefi,  and  God  bless  you!"  said 
Lewis;  **I'll  follow  your  directions  to  the 
very  letter— and,  whatever  happens^  don^t 
forget  Maria.'* 
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A  silent  squeeze  of  the  hand  was  the  only 
reply,  for  the  boats  were  now  close  to  the 
convoy,  and  Jay,  standing  ap,  was  awaiting 
the  signal  from  Lord  C-— ^  to  single  out  his 
opponent ;  befbre,  however,  it  could  be  made, 
a  tremendous  shoot  arose  from  all  the  enemy's 
vessels;  red  flames  and  crashing  reports 
issued  from  those  that  were  armed,  and  the 
whole  gave  sufficient  indications  that  the 
visiters  were  not  unexpected  or  unlooked-for. 

Loid  C rose  in  his  gig;  he  waved  his 

bat;  a  responsive  shout  was  uttered;  the 
boats  separated,  and  Jay,  with  his  brave 
band,  ran  alongside  the  brig.  In  an  instant 
the  fore-channels  were  filled  with  British 
seamen,  but  the  lofty  boarding  nettings  held 
Che  daring  follows  in  check.  This,  however, 
bad  been  foreseen — sharp  knives  went  to 
work,  and  an  opening  was  made  to  two  of  the 
ports.  The  first  man  that  entered  met  his 
death,  but.  the  second,  shoving  the  body  in 
before  him,  made  flnood  his  footing  on  the  deck, 
just  as  the  two  friends,  with  old  Bill  Bunt- 
line  and  some  others,  had  surmounted  the 
barrier,  and  came  dropping  from  the  rigging. 
••The  old  Darling  for  everl"  shouted  Jay; 
••  the  union  jack,  and  doWn  with  the  tricolor ! 
Husza,lads!.buz3Ear 

The  party  hastily  formed*  and,  with  the 
twq  young  officers  leading,  rushed  aft  in  pur- 
suit of  the  retreating  Frenchmen.  Desperate 
grew  the  conflict.  '*  Hard  up,  and  she  cracks  !** 
cried  Bill,  as  his  cutlass  fell  upon  the  head  of 
a  handsome  French  officer,  who  staggered  a 
fow  paces  from  the  blow:  the  bimxi  ran 
streaming  down  his  foce;  he  clasped  his 
hands  to  his  forehead  and  fell  a  corpse;  but 
at  the  same  moment  a  musket  ball  pierced 
the  breast  of  the  old  man,  who  had  so  sternly 
dealt  out  death  to  others.  Still  he  pushed  on 
after  the  young  midshipmen,  and  the  whole 
were  soon  involved  in  the  confusion  of  the 
me/ee— a  confosion  that  baffles  all  descrip- 
tion. Nearly  overpowered  by  numbers,  the 
British  were  getting  the  worst  of  it — when 
loud  cheers  at  no  great  distance  smote  on  the 
ears  of  the  French  like  the  voice  of  succor 
to  their  assailants.  Jay  had  fought  his  way 
to  the  tafia rel,  and  Lewis  was  at  his  side, 
whilst  old  Bill,  with  undaunted  oourage — 
tlK)Ugh  a  bayonet  wound  in  the  side  had 
opened  a  passage  for  the  red  stream  of  life, 
and  he  was  otherwise  much  mangled — old 
Bill  still  did  his  work  with  (destructive  exe- 
cution. Again  the  British  charged  the  ene- 
my, who  gave  way  before  them,  and  again 
were  Jay  and  his  gallant  fellows  driven  back 
abaft.  But  the  veteran  boatswain^s  mate 
was  now  exhausted,  and,  mustering  his  last 
feeble  effort*  he  gave  a  shout,  and  crawled 
between  two  guns.  A  French  marine  ap- 
proached him,  poising  his  musket  high  to 
gire  the  wounded  hero  the  full  force  df  the 


bayonet.  ••Ah,  do,  you  lubber!**  said  the 
old  man,  without  attempting 'defence ;  but 
Jay  saw  it,  and  the  next  moment  the  marine 
lay  prostrate,  but  not  till  the  murderous 
weapon  had  entered  the  body  of  the  veteran 
tar.  The  comrade  of  the  fallen  Frenchman 
rudhed  to  avenge  him  on  his  adversary  :  he 
was  in  the  rear  of  the  young  officer;  his 
bayonet  was  at  the  charge ;  he  pushed  des- 
perately forward.  Jay  was  unaware  of  his 
approach,  and  in  another  instant  the  cold  steel 
would  have  passed  through  his  heart,  but 
some  one  threw  himself  between — the  blood- 
stained  instrument  was  foiled  of  its  victim, 
though  the  irenerous  fellow  who  had  thus 
saved  the  British  officer  quivered  for  a  mo- 
ment in  one  last  convulsive  struggling  death- 
pang;  Jay  turned  sharply  round,  and  poor 
Lewis  dropped  lifeless  into  his  arms.  He 
laid  him  on  the  deck,  for  mad  revenge  had 
stirred  up  all  his  vital  energies,  and,  as  he 
was  cheering  on  the  men  to  a  renewed 
attack,  he  became  sensible  that  a  mightier 
than  he  now  ruled  their  destiny.  A  cocked 
hat  was  waved  high  in  the  air,  and  the  voice 

of  Lord  C was  heard  above  the  tumult, 

as  he  led  on  the  crew  of  his  gig.  Inspirited 
by  succor,  the  British  joined  the  cheer,  the 
Frenchmen  were  driven  below,  and  the  red 
cross  of  St  George  surmounted  the  tricolor. 

Jay  looked  for  his  commander,  to  surrender 
the  sword  of  the  lieutenant  de  vaineau^  but 
he  was  gone,  and  the  gig  was  seen  pulling 
to  another  craft  where  the  struggle  sttll  con- 
tinued. The  hatches  of  the  brig  were 
secured ;  her  cables  cut ;  the  sails  one  after 
the  other  fell  from  the  yards;  and  she  was 
,  walking  out  to  join  the  nrigate,  under  a  smart 
fire  from  the  batteries  ashore.  Some  of  the 
ckaete-marees  had  already  taken  their  de- 
parture, and  the  whole  eventually  were 
brought  ofi^ 

As  soon  as  duty  would  permit.  Jay  hastened 
to  the  spot  where  he  had  left  the  dead  body 
of  his  young  friend.  Old  Bill  was  yet  alive, 
and  the  assistant-surgeon  was  bending  over 
him  to  examine  his  wounds.  The  veteran 
had  placed  the  head  of  the  dead  youth  in  his 
lap,  as  he  sat  supporting  himself  against  the 
side,  and  had  firmly  grasped  one  of  the  hands 
of  the  corpse  between  his  own.  •*  In  the  re- 
gard  o*  the  matter  o*  life  and  death,  Mr. 
——-,**  said  the  expiring  seaman,  ••Iknow 
it*8  all  over  with  me;  so,  if  it  makes  no  di^ 
Terence  to  you,  doctor,  I'll  thank  you  to  leave 
oflT  overhauling  me*-*cau8e  why  1 — it*s  of  no 
manner  o*  use  whatsomever,  and  there  are 
others  upon  their  beam-ends  that  you  may 
set  upright  again.  Ha«  Mr.  Jay,**  he  smil- ' 
ingly  eotitinued,  as  the  youth  approeched^- 
**  you*ll  be  my  certificate  that  I  have  done  my 
duty,  and,  as  for  that  lubberly  French  iolly, ' 
whose  spodn  you  stuck  in  the  wall — but  I 
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arnU'got  time  to  waste  upon  *eiii  now — *cau8e 
why?  I*m outward  bound,  Mr.  Jay,  and  death 
is  bringing  nny  anchor  home  like  a  sou-wester 
in  the  Downs.  Look  here,  Mr.  Jay,*'  he 
continued,  mournfully,  and  with  his  wasting 
Btreniftb  raising  the  yet  warm  hand  of*  poor 
Lewis,  "  the  tyrant  has  grabbed  him — be  re> 
ceived  the  thrust  that  was  meant  for  you,  and 
lost  his  own  life  in  saving  your's.** 

The  young  officer  knelt  down,  and  was 
about  to  take  the  hand  which  was  still  re- 
tained by  the  veteran.  *'  No,  no,  Mr.  Jay,** 
said  he,  **  not  that  hand,  if  you  please.  I 
carn*t  spare  it  you,  for,  though  the  boy — and 
I  loved  him  as  my  own  flesh  and  blood,  Mr. 
Jay— but,  as  I  was  a  saying,  though  he's  got 
the  start  o'  me,  by  token  that  his  cable  was 
cut  in  a  moment,  yet  1  feel  the  moorings  of 
life  are  slipping  fast  from  me,  and— I  shall 
Boon — be  in  his  wake.'* 

**  My  excellent  old  friend,"  said  Jay  (faking 
the  other  hand  of  the  dead  youth),  whilst  the 
tears  were  streaming  from  his  eyes,  *'  have 
you  any  wish  to  express— any  thing  to  com- 
municate!— I  will  bold  your  requests  most 
sacred." 

"  I  know  you  wull,  I  know  you  wull,"  re- 
plied the  wasting  veteran,  **  and,  therefore, 
first,  let  me  have  a  seaman's  grave — I  did 
hope — "  and  his  voice  faltered,  so  as  to  be 
almost  inarticulate,  but,  rallying  again,  he 
added,  **  now,  may  the  God  of  my  country  be 
my  strength,  and  keep  me  from  slipping  my 
manhood  afore  a  conquered  enemy !  A  sea- 
man's grave,  Mr.  Jay,  and  mayhap  this  fair- 
haired  boy  will  keep  me  company." 

'*  Have  yoa  no  relatives,  do  friends?"  in- 
quired Jay. 

'^None,  sir  —  none,"  returned  the  tar; 
*'  but  there's  a  small  matter  o'  prize-money 
due  to  me,  besides  what  will  come  for  the 
present  do— and  1  meant  to  have  the  consarn 
rigged  out  the  next  time  we  moored  at  Spit- 
head.  Mayhap  you  wouldn't  think  it  a  trou- 
'  ble,  Mr.  Jay."  The  young  officer  assured 
him  that  his  requests  should  oe  complied  with. 
*'  Well,  then,  you  know  the  spot  where  the 
mutineers  were  buried— don't  interrupt  me, 
for  my  ground-tackle  is  looeing  fast  ■  . 
Close  by  there — is — a  small  grave  with  a 
wooden  post — a  post  at  the  head— carved  with 
a  foul  anchor  and  a  brace  of  Js,  for  the  babby 
was  named  arter — arter  its  mother — I'm  going 

—I  feel  I'm but  d'ye  mind  me,  Mr.  Jay 

— there's  a  bit  o*  paper  on  my  larboard  bul- 
wark— near  my  heart,  as  will  'splain  it  all" — 
He  rallied  again :  **  1  know  you  will  do  it — 
.'cause  why  ?  just  to  the  memory  of  ould  Bill. 
Put  a  head-stone  to  the  grave,  and  join  two 
Bs  to  the  other  letters,  with  a  timber-hitch 
round  'em,  and  mayhap,  Mr.  Jay,  if  you  was 
to  log  the  memorial  of  your  young  messmate 
upon  the  same  stone— it  would  please  me, 


and  wouldn't — no^  I'm  thinking  it  wouldn't 
be  much  disparagement  to  have  his  name 
entered  by  the  side  of  ould  Wrll's,  seeing^  we 
died — ^yes,bothon  us  died  in  the  same  caoae. 
Ha,"  he  started  convulsively,  ••thev'rebow»- 
mg  a  taut  strain — but  you'll  do  it,  Mr.  Jaj — 
mmd,  over  Jane  and  the  babby.  God  bless 
you,  sir !  Just  tell  the  boasun  there's  a  bad 
chafe  in  the — ay,  in  the  fore  catharpininand 
the  buoy  of  the  best  bower — the  buoy  wants 
R  spike  druv  in  it-^my  anchor's  away,  Mr. 
Jay — Fm  paying  round  off—"  then,  making- 
one  last  effort,  be  raised  himself  for  an  in- 
stant, '•  Hurrah l"  he  shouted;  *' hurrah! 
shipmates,  hebs   ubs  ths   slauobtkrkd 
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kveb!" — he  fell  back,  and  his  noble  spirit 
reluctantly  quitted  its  strong  tenement 

Jay  got  his  commission,  married  the  sister 
of  his  devoted  friend,  and  the  head-stone,  1 
believe,  stands  to  this  day,  unless  modem 
improvements  have  swept  it  away. 


EPIDEMICS  OF  THE  PAST. 

Thk  cholera  mtf  now  be  considered  al- 
most extinct  within  our  borders,  and  indeed 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  lu  fatality, 
this  year,  was  infinitely  leas  than  last;  and 
its  destructiveness  then  fell  short  of  what  it 
was  in  1632.  in  a  great  measure  Uie  epi- 
demic has  been  shorn  of  its  terrora  Like  all 
the  other  great  pestilences  of  history  it  has 
run  its  race  of  terror  and  death,  and,  having 
apparently  answered  the  mysterious  purpose 
for  which  it  was  sent,  has  disappeared.  It 
.may  not  be  uninteresting,  at  a  point  like  this, 
to  compare  it  with  some  of  its  predeceasora. 

The  first  epidemic  of  which  we  have  de- 
tailed accounts  in  modern  history,  was  the 
Black  Death,  which  almost  depopulated  Italy 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  Its  name  bespette 
the  horror  which  it  inspired.  First  commenc- 
ing in  the  kingdom  of  Cathay,  to  the  north 
of  China,  A.  D.  1333.  it  gradually  spread 
westward  until,  in  Ki47,  it  reached  Constan- 
tinople. From  this  point  it  spread  with  mar- 
vellous rapidity  over  civilized  Europe,  rav- 
aging Italy  in  I34S,  and  England  the  year  af- 
ter. Having  carried  off  nearly  four-fifths  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  coimtry,  an  almost  in- 
credible number,  but  well  attested,  it  passed 
over  to  Norway,  from  whence,  returning  to- 
wards the  east,  it  nearly  depopulated  Poland 
and  Russia.  In  less  than  three  years  twenty- 
four  millions  of  people  perished  in  Europe  by 
this  terrible  disease.  Its  attacks  were  usual- 
ly fatal  within  two  or  three  days;  and  some- 
times the  victims  died  suddenly,  ^^as  if,"  says 
the  old  chroniclers,  '^struck  by  lightning." 
Its  symptoms  were  inflammatory  boils  and 
tumors  of  the    glands,   accompanied    with 
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burning  thirst;  sometimes,  also,  with  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  and  expectoration  of 
blood ;  in  other  cases  with  Vomitings  of  blood 
and  flaxes  of  the  bowels,  terminating,  like 
malignant  cholera,  with  a  discoloration  of  the 
skin,  and  black  spots  indicating  pntrid  decom- 
position, from  which  it  was  called,  in  the  for- 
cible language  of  poetical  terror,  the  **  Black 
Death/' 

The  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  was 
marked  by  a, train  of  malignant  epidemics  of 
which  the  most  fatal  was  that  known  as  "  the 
Sweating  Sickness.'*  For  awhile  this  pesti- 
lence was  as  destructive  as  the  *' Black 
Death."  It  raged  in  Italy  and  France,  un- 
der different  names,  but  was  most  terrible  in 
Englanii,  where  it  received  the  name  by 
which  it  is  now  known.  It  attacked  robust 
and  vigorous  men  principally,  passing  over  the 
aged  and  children  almost  entirely.  In  cha- 
racter it  was  apparently  a  violent  inflamma- 
tory fever,  with  painful-  oppression  at  the 
stomach,  headache,  lethargic  stupor  and  a 
fcstid  perspiration  suffusing  the  entire  body. 
The  disorder  arrived  at  its  criBis  generally  In 
a  few  hours,  its  duration  seldom  extending 
oTer  a  day  and  night  Of  those  attacked  by 
it,  not  more  than  one  in  a  hundred  escaped. 
It  first  visited  England  in  1485,  abbot  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Seventh^s  invasion,  and 
raged  with  great  fury  for  two  months,  but 
did  not  extend,  strange  to  say,  either  to  Scot- 
land or  to  Ireland.  In  1*506  it  reappeared  in 
London,  but  in  a  milder  form.  In  1517  it  re- 
turned, however,  with  all  its  old  violence, 
frequently  carrying  off*  its  victims  in  two  or 
three  hours.  It  again  devastated  England,  in 
1528;  and,  this  time,  was  fatal  over  the 
whole  of  Europe.  Some  medical  writers 
trace  an  analogy  between  the  sweatmg  sick' 
ness  and  the  modem  cholera,  an  idea  which 
its  profuse  perspiratiouf,  and  its  effects  occa- 
sionally upon  the  skin  and  bowels  seem  to  fa- 
vor. It  raged,  on  all  its  visitations  except 
the  third,  during  wet  seasons,  and  was  most 
fatal  near  the  marshy  banks  of  rivers.  In 
England,  the  shores  of  the  Severn  appear  to 
have  been  its  focus,  and  an  old  writer  forci- 
bly remarks  that  "wheresoever,  from  that 
point,  the  winds  wafted  the  stinking  mist, 
the  pestilence  immediately  broke  out.'*  The 
mist  appeared,  a  fermentation  began  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  deleterious  principle 
was  thus  propagated  over  immense  space  of 
territory. 

In  1665,  about  a  century  afterwards,  the 
pestilence  known  as  ''The  Great  Plague*' 
broke  out  in  London.  This  disease  had  visit- 
ed England,  ac  different  periods,  before;  first 
in  1603,  again  in  1625,  a  tliird  time  in  1636, 
and,  00  all  these  occasions,  had  been  very  fa- 


tal. But  its  destructiveness  now  far  surpass- 
ed that  of  any  form«»r  appearance.  In  a  few 
months  it  carried  oflT  nearly  seventy  thousand 
people  in  London  alone.  It  broke  out  in  the 
summer,  which  was  exceedingly  hot,  and 
continued  to  increase  in  virulence  until  the 
19th  of  September.  For  the  week  ending  on 
that  day  the  deaths  were  over  seven  thousand, 
of  which  four  thousand  perished  in  one  night. 
By  the  middle  of  December  the  pestilence 
had  almost  entirely  disappeared.  This  aw- 
ful disease,  which  is  more  familiarly  known 
to  us  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  in  consc- 
qnence  of  the  account  left  of  it  by  De  Foe, 
began  with  shivering,  nausea,  headache  and 
delirium,  and  was  followed  by  sudden  faint- 
ness,  total  prostration  of  strength,  and  some- 
times paroxysms  of  phrensy.  If  the  patient 
survived  till  the  third  day  buboes  commonly 
appeared,  and  when  those  could  be  made  to 
suppurate,  there  was  hope  of  recovery.  It  is 
probable  that  this  disorder,  notwithstanding 
the  apparent  difference  of  its  symptoms,  was  a 
similar  type  to  the  sweating  sickness  and  the 
black  death.  The  buboes,  like  the  profuse  per- 
spiration of  the  sweating  sickness,  the  purg- 
ings  and  vomitings  of  epidemic  cholera,  and 
the  eruptions  of  small-pox,  were  doubtless  the 
result  ofan  eflbrt  of  nature  to  throw  off*from 
the  system  some  morbific  agent.  In  the 
middle  ages  every  disease  was  plague  that 
produced  a  sudden  and  great  mortality:  and 
the  malady  only  obtained  a  more  specific 
name  when  some  one  of  its  various  symptoms 
exhibited  itself  more  generally  than  another; 
and  this  would  obviously  depend  more  upon 
diet,  temperature,  and  the  state  of  the  pa- 
tient's constitutran,  than  upon  the  action  and 
insidious  cause  of  the  disease  itself,  whatever 
its  origin. 

In  all  the  old  epidemics,  as  well  as  in  ma- 
lignant cholera,  the  greatest  fatality  existed 
in  damp  seasons,  or  in  low  lying  grounds,  or 
in  crowded  and  filthy  cities.  The  only  time 
when  the  sweating  sicknesH appeared  in  a  dry 
season,  it  confined  its  visitations  to  England ; 
and  its  presence  there  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  intemperate  habits  of  all  classes  in  that 
day.  The  cities  of  the  middle  age,  like  those 
of  oriental  countries  in  our  time,  had  exceed- 
ingly narrow  streets,  overhanging  houses, 
and  DO  conveniences  for  drainage  or  for  a 
pure  supply  of  water;  and  hence  they  were 
dirty,  dark,  and  ill- ventilated,  three  powerful 
stimulents,  as  all  medical  men  know,  of  dis- 
ease in  any  shape,  but  especially  of  epidem- 
ics. Modern  science  has  removed  many  of 
these  morbific  causes,  and  is  engaged  in  erad- 
icating more.  The  pestilences  of  this  gene- 
ration, therefore,  fatal  as  they  seem,  are  real- 
ly mild  compared  to  those  that  went  before.— 
Evening  BidUtin. 
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THE    SHUNAMITE. 

BT    If.    P.   WILLIS. 

The  Story  of  the  Shnnamito  [2  Kings,  iv.  18-37]  is  one  of  th^moet  touching  in  ScripCoret  and 
u  our  friends  show  agns  of  liking  to  dwell  on  these  pore  souroef  of  poetry— showing  therein  a 
strong  sympathy  with  oar  own  feelings,  now  as  well  as  earlier — ^we  give  die  pictore  as  U  was 
eolored  to  our  imagination,  and  transferved  to  Terse. 

It  web  a  sultry  day  of  summer  time. 

The  aun  pourM  down  upon  the  ripenM  ffrain 

With  quiveriug  heat,  and  the  suspended  leaves 

Hung  motionless.    The  cattle  on  the  hills 

Stood  still,  and  the  divided  flock  were  all 

Laying  their  nostrils  to  the  cooling  roots, 

And  the  sky  look'd  like  silver,  and  it  seemM 

As  if  the  air  had  ftiinted,  and  the  pulse 

Of  nature  had  run  down,  and  ceased  to  beat 

**  Haste  thee,  my  child  !*'  the  Syrian  mother  sakl, 
«« Thy  father  is  athirst**— «nd  from  the  depths 
Of  the  oool  well  under  the  leaning  tree, 
She  drew  refreshing  water,  and  with  thoughts 
Of  God*s  sweet  goodness  stirring  at  her  heart, 
She  bleeeed  her  iMAUtiful  boy,  and  to  his  way 
Committed  him.    And  he  went  lightly  on 
With  his  soft  hands  press'd  closely  to  the  ood 
Stone  vessel,  and  his  little  naked  feet 
Lifted  with  watchful  care,  and  o*er  the  bills, 
And  through  the  light  green  hollows,  where  the  lambs 
Go  for  the  tender  grass,  he  kept  his  way- 
Wiling  its  distance  with  his  simple  thoughto— 
Till,  in  the  wilderness  of  sheaves,  with  brows 
Throbbing  with  heat,  he  set  his  burthen  down. 

Childhood  is  ever  restless,  and  the  hoy 
Stayed  not  within  the  shadow  of  the  tree ; 
But  with  a  joyous  industry  went  forth 
Into  the  reapers'  places,  and  bound  up 
His  tin^  sheaves,  and  platted  cunningly 
The  pliant  withs  out  of  the  shining  straw, 
Cheering  their  labor  on  till  they  forgot 
The  heat  and  weariness  of  stooping  toil 
In  the  endearM  beguiling  of  his  mirth. 
Presently  he  was  silent,  and  his  eye 
Closed  as  with  dizay  pain,  and  with  his  hand 
Prees*d  hard  upon  bis  fbrohead,  and  his  breast 
Heaving  with  the  suppression  of  a  cry 
He  utter*d  a  feint  murmur,  and  fell  back 
Upon  the  loosenM  sheaf,  insensible. 
They  bore  him  to  his  mother,  and  he  lay 
Upon  her  knees  till  noon — and  then  he  died! 
She  had  watohed  every  breath,  and  kept  her  hand 
Soft  on  bis  forehead,  and  gazM  in  upon 
The  dreamy  languor  of  his  listless  eye; 
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And  she  bad  laid  back  all  his  sunny  curls, 

And  kiss'd  bis  delicate  lip,  and  lifted  him 

Unto  her  bosom,  till  her  heart  grew  strong-*- 

His  beauty  was  so  unlike  death !    She  leaned 

Over  him  now,  that  she  might  catch  the  low 

Sweet  music  of  his  breath,  that  she  had  learn*d 

To  love  when  he  was  slumbering  at  her  side 

In  his  unconscious  infancy — **  So  still ! 

'Tis  a  soft  sleep !    How  beautiful  he  lies, 

With  his  foir  forehead  and  the  rosy  ye  ins 

Playing  so  freshly  in  bis  sunny  cheek  ! 

How  could  they  say  that  he  would  die ! .  Ob,  God ! 

I  could  not  lose  him !    I  have  treasured  all 

His  childhood  in  my  heart,  and  even  now. 

As  he  has  slept,  my  memory  has  been  there. 

Counting  like  treasure  all  his  winning  ways — 

His  unforgotten  sweetness.    Vet  so  still ! 

How  like  this  breathless  slumber  is  to  death ! 

I  could  believe  that  in  that  boeom  now 

There  is  no  pulse— it  beats  so  languidly ! 

I  cannot  see  it  stir ;  but  bis  red  lip ! 

Death  would  not  be  so  very  beautiful ! 

And  that  half  smile — would  death  have  left  thai  there? 

And  should  I  not  have  felt  that  he  would  die? 

And  have  I  not  wept  over  him !— and  prayed 

Morning  and  night  for  him?  and  coidd  he  die? 

No— God  will  keep  him !    He  will  be  my  pride 

Many  long  years  to  come,  and  this  fair  hair 

Will  darken  like  his  father's  and  his  eye 

Be  of  a  deeper  blue  when  he  is  grown ; 

And  he  will  be  so  tall,  and  I  shall  look 

With  such  a  pride  upon  him  !    He  to  die  I** 

And  the  fond  mother  lifted  his  soft  curls. 

And  smiled,  as  if 'twere  mockery  to  think 

That  such  fair  things  could  perish.    Suddenly 

Her  hand  shrunk  fiom  him,  and  the  color  fled 

From  her  fix'd  lip,  and  her  supporting  knees 

Were  9hook  beneath  her  child.    Her  hand  had  touched 

His  forehead  as  she  dallied  with  his  hair— 

And  it  was  cold — like  clay !    Slow,  very  slow, 

Came  the  misgiving  that  her  child  was  dead. 

She  sat  a  moment,  and  her  eyes  were  closed 

In  a  dumb  prayer  for  strength,  and  then  she  took 

His  little  hand  and  press'd  it  earnestly—- 

And  put  her  lip  to  his — and  look'd  again 

Fearfully  on  him — and  then,  bending  low. 

She  whisper'd  in  his  ear.    **  My  son  !  My  son  !" 

And  as  the  echo  died,  and  not  a  sound 

Broke  on  the  stillness,  and  he  lay  there,  still. 

Motionless,  on  her  knee — the  truth  would  come ! 

And  with  a  sharp,  anick  cry,  as  if  her  heart 

Were  crush'd,  she  lifted  him  and  held  him  close 

Unto  her  bosom — with  a  mother's  thought — 

As  if  death  had  no  power  to  touch  him  there ! 


The  man  of  God  came  forth  and  led  the  child 
Unto  his  mother,  and  went  on  his  way. 
And  he  was  there — her  beautiful — her  own- 
Living  and  smiling  on  her — with  his  arms 
Folded  about  her  neck,  and  his  warm  breath 
Breathing  upon  her  lips,  and  in  his  ear 
The  music  of  bis  gentle  voice  once  more. 
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(Proa  Mra.  LaiMlle^i  new  paper.** The  Metropolitan/*] 

THE  BACHELOR'S  ONLY  LOVE. 

BT   MRU.   N.   P.  LASELUL 


CR4PTXE  I. 

•*  CoMC,  Uncle  G«orge,"  exclaimed  Fanny 
Winslow,  a  mischief  loving  girl,  ofalmut  six- 
teen mimraera,  who  made  one  of  the  mprry 
group  of  ^oungBters,  that  were  assembled  in 
a  luxurious  drawing  room,  in  the  pleasant 
city  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  *♦  pray  fell  iis 
flome  of  the  love  passages  of  your  youth,  this 
fltormy  evening." 

The  above  was  addressed  to  a  jovial  o!d 
bachelor,  who  was  seated  in  an  easy  chair,  | 
enjoying  the  mirthful  chatter  of  the  young  | 
folks,  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  I 

•«  Well,  Fan,"  replied  the  uncle,  "I  will 
relate  to  you  the  incidents  of  the  only  •  love 
passage,*  as  vou  term  it,  tiiat  ever  varied  the 
monotony  of  my  uneventful  life,  that  is,  if 
you  will  behave  yourself,  not  tease  me,  nor 
make  any  comment&*' 

^  Oh,  I  will  behave  mighty  proper,"  said 
flhe,  seating  herself  demurely  in  one  corner 
of  the  room. 

•*  Now,  Fan,"  continued  the  uncle,  «*  im- 
agine yourself  looking  on  a  vine  covered 
cabin,  nestled  in  a  grove  on  a  border  of  flo.ver 
carpeted  prairie  in  the  Wabash  valley.  It  is 
soft  twilight  in  the  balmy  month  of  June,  the 
door  and  windows  are  open,  the  gentle  sum- 
mer breeze,  after  playing  among  the  fragrant 
honey-suckle,  and  clustpring  wild  rose,  trained 
over  a  rustic  porch  at  the  door,  passes  through 
that  humble  apartment,  and  fills  it  with  Irag- 
rance. 

**  The  occupants  of  that  cabin  are  a  lady 
and  gentleman,  with  two  little  girls  who 
seem  to  be  aged  about  eifflit  and  ten  year.". 
The  lady  was  seated  beside  a  piano,  singing 
a  song,  to  which  her  hui>band  had  often 
listened  with  delight,  before  she  was  his 
bride.  The  younger  of  those  cliildren  lis- 
tened to  the  music,  as  if  her  spirit  were 
entranced  with  its  melody.  When  the  song 
was  finished,  she  approached  her  mother, 
imprinted  a  kiss  upon  her  cheek,  and  said — 

**  *  Dear  mamma,  the  music  of  angels  will 
visit  my  slumbers  to-night,  after  hearing  that 
favorite  song  of  mine;  it  always  seems  to 
make  my  heart  fit  for  Heaven.* 

'•  That  little  girl  was  my  destiny." 

**  Stop,  stop,  uncle  George,"  said  the  spright- 
ly Fanny,  *'  you  are  giving  us  a  fancy  sketch, 
we  do  not  find  pianos  in  log  cabins,  with  re- 
fined and  accomplished  ladies  to  play  upon 
them." 

"  I  admit,*'  continued  the  uncle,  •*  we  do 
not  usually  find  pianos  in  cabins,  but  ladies 
of  intellect  and  refinement  are  frequently 
ibuod  tJiere,  and  you  know  little  of  the  cha- 


racter of  the  inmates  of  the  cabins  of  [ndiana 
at  that  early  period  if  you  think  otherwise. 
Sometimes,  as  in  this  instance,  the  piano  was 
alf«  there. 

**  Clara  W.,  the  lady  referred  to,  was 
reared  in  one  of  the  most  luxurious  homes  ot 
old  Vii^inia.  Charles  Elton  was  one  of  the 
wealthiest  merchnntsof  Richmond,  when  he 
wooed  and  won  her  for  a  bride.  Little  did 
he  dream  when  he  removed  her  to  his  splendid 
home,  where  elegance  aud  luxury  reigned, 
that  she  would  ever  brcorne  the  inmate  of  a 
rude  cabin.  The  too  common  story  of  heavy 
losses  in  business^  and  consequently,  a  re- 
moval to  the  wf'st,  accounts  for  it.  The 
piety  and  cheerfulness  of  Clara  diftuses  an 
Htmosphere  of  bappincFS  over  their  buroUe 
abode,  ai9  perfect  as  that  found  in  their  former 
elegant  mansion." 


CHAPTER  TL 

**  Years  have  elapsed— the  cabin  has  dis- 
appeared— in  its  stead  is  seen  a  neat  frame 
dwelling.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  garden  tat^te- 
fully  laid  out,  and  carefully  cultivated.  Con- 
spicuous among  the  flowering  plants,  with 
which  this  ^rden  was  beautified,  were  many 
of  those  indigenous  to  the  west,  which  were 
much  improved  by  cultivation. 

**  It  is  one  of  those  genial  autumnal  days, 
called  Indian  summer.  A  lonely  traveller, 
on  horseback,  approaches  the  house.  For  be 
it  remembered,  youngsters,  the  incidents  I 
speak  of,  occurred  long  before  the  time  of 
steamboats,  railroads,  or  even  stage  roads. 
The  only  thoroughfares  through  Indiana  at 
that  period,  were  paths,  called  the  Indian 
trace,  and  I,  being  sent  by  my  father  to  Vin- 
cennes,  to  transact  some  business,  was  obliged 
to  avail  myself  of  the  only  practicable  mode 
of  conveyance,  which  was  on  hori>eback. 

*<  As  my  eye  rested  on  this  garden  in  the 
wilderness,  a  desire  which  I  could  not  resist, 
induced  tne  to  alight,  and  claim  the  hospita- 
lities of  the  owner  of  the  mansion ;  he  met 
me  at  the  door  and  cordially  invited  me  to 
enter.  I  had  been  seated  but  a  few  moments, 
when  a  peal  of  merry  laughter,  from  the 
room  above  my  head,  greeted  my  ears. 

'*  My  ho-t  turned  to  me  with  a  smile,  say- 
ing bin  wife  had  given  a  quiltinff  party  to  the 
young  folks  of  the  neighblDrhood,  adding,  if  I 
would  remiin  till  next  day,  he  would  be  hap* 
py  to  entertain  me,  and  ^ive  me  an  opportu- 
nity of  making  the  acquamtance  of  hid  neigh- 
bors. 

**I  accepted  the  invitation.  In  a  short 
tim^,  dinner  appeared,  and  I  was  presented 
to  his  family  and  their  guests. 

^  After  dinner,  our  conversation  turned 
I  upon  agriculture  and  gardening.  1  having 
'  introduced  those  topics,  supposing  them  to  be 
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the  only  subjects  upon  which  a  farmer  in  this 
out  of  ibe  way  place,  would  be  able  to  cou- 
vert^e,  but  to  my  surprise,  I  found  him  to  be 
a  gentleman  of  superior  literary  altainmeiilB. 

'*  1  expressed  my  surprise  to  find  a  gentle- 
roan  of  his  acquirements,  in  an  isolated  and 
obscure  settlement  on  the  Busseron. 

**  He  then  told  me,  be  had  failed  in  the 
mercantile  business  some  years  previous, 
which  had  caused  him  to  move  to  the  west. 

^  The  circumstance  of  Gen.  Harrison,  who 
had  been  a  cUssmate,  and  early  friend  of  his 
father,  being  at  that  time  Governor  of  the 
extensive  Northwestern  Territory,  and  hav- 
ing his  residence  at  Vincenoes,  bad  induced 
him  to  settle  in  the  vicinity  of '  Old  Post,*  as 
it  was  then  called.  He  was  decided  in  his 
choice  of  a  location  by  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  spot. 

**  The  house  was  situated  on  the  border  of 
what  was  then  called  Busseron  prairie,  more 
familiarly  known  since  as  Shaker  prairie, 
from  the  fact  of  that  peculiar  people  having 
formed  a  settlement  on  it.  From  the  back 
windows  could  be  seen  the  Busseron,  (a  small 
stream,)  as  it  quietly  wound  its  way  towards 
the  Wabash,  with  which  river  it  mingled  its 
waters  a  few  miles  distant  In  front  of  the 
house  the  beautiful  prairie  was  spread  out, 
almost  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  It  was 
covered  with  bright  tinted  autumnal  flowers, 
which,  88  the  rays  of  the  fretting  sun  fell  upon 
them,  presented  the  appearance  of  a  covering 
of  gold.  The  gentle  brcezp,  as  it  swept  over 
this  lovely  landscape,  produced  a  low  roor- 
murinor  sound,  which  fell  soothingly  on  the 
ear  like  di^tant  music.  Every  sense  was 
charmed.  Another  feature  which  did  not 
lessen  its  beauty  to  the  eve  of  the  farmer, 
was,  it  wis  filled  with  herds  of  kine,  feeding 
upon  the  luxuriant  grass,  with  which  the 
western  prairies  abound.  I  never  tire  of 
dwelling  upon  that  picture,  as  memory  re- 
produces it  through  the  long  vista  of  years 
that  have  intervened.  But  I  am  expatiating 
on  the  homstead,  forgetful  of  its  inmates. 

**  The  character  of  mine  host  may  be  esti- 
mated by  the  following  conversation  which 
occurred  between  him  and  myself. 

"  I  told  him,  I  thought  it  strange,  that  he 
did  not  seek  some  situation  in  the  employ  of 
government,  that  would  bring  him  in  contact 
with  such  society,  as  he  had  associated  with 
in  former  years. 

**  He  replied :  *True,  there  is  a  great  con- 
trast between  my  present  and  former  posi- 
tion, but,'  continued  he,  M  am  happier,  far 
happier,  because  I  am  a  more  uset'ul  man. 
When  I  moved  into  this  settlement,'  added 
he,  *.l  was  surrounded  by  neighbors,  who 
were  as  ignorant  and  uncultivated,  with  re- 

Fird  to  '  book  learning,'  as  they  termed  it,  as 
was  with  respect  to  agricultural  pursuits. 


But  they  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
that  generosity  and  noble  heartedness,  which 
are  strikinff  characteristics  of  the  western 
pioneer.  We  were  a  mutual  help  to  each 
other. 

**  ♦  When  they  perceived  my  ignorance  d; 
and  incapacity  or  labor,  they  each,  with  a 
kindness  of  a  brother,  volunteered  to  assist 
me,  and  in  a  few  da^s  I  had  a  home  provided 
for  the  reception  of^my  family,  in  the  shape 
of  a  cabin.  Nor  did  their  kindness  end  here. 
When  seed  time  and  harvest  came,  they 
seemed  to  consider  it  their  duty  to  see  that 
my  grain  was  planted  and  harvested,,  with  as 
much  care  as  their  own,  and  with  that  true 
delicacy  which  belongs  to  noble  hearts,  to 
prevent  me  from  feeling  under  obligatkHis, 
for  the  many  kindnesses  received,  they  said 
it  was  the  custom  to  treat  all  new  comers  in 
that  manner. 

"  *  To  repay  them,  as  far  as  it  was  in  my 
power,  for  their  kindness,  Mrs.  Elton  and 
myself  proposed,  that,  if  tlie  young  people  of 
the  neifi^hborhood  would  assemble  at  our 
house  of  evenings  we  would  give  them  in- 
struction. The  proposition  was  ioyfully  ac- 
cepted. They  seemed  to  acquire  knowledge, 
intuitively,  and  ere  a  year  had  passed,  they 
were  a  reading  and  thinking  community. 

"  •  I  then  proposed  the  establishment  of  a 
library.  Money  was  liberally  contributed  for 
the  purchasing  of  book?,  and  we  now  have  a 
well  selected  library,  composed  of  the  works 
of  the  best  authors,  and  the  young  people  of 
this  neighborhood,  although  seemingly  out  of 
the  pale  of  civilization,  are  possessed  of  more 
varied,  and  really  useful  knowledge,  than 
you  will  find  in  persons  of  the  same  age  in 
large  cities,  and  the  highest  standard  of  moral 
excellence  is  here  found. 

"  *  The  pleasure  1  derive  from  the  reflec- 
tion, that  I  have  been  the  means,  in  some 
degree,  of  efi^tcting  all  this,  more  than  com- 
pensates me  for  the  loss  of  that  society, 
which,  if  it  is  more  polished,  is  also  more 
hollow-hearted  and  artificial. 

"  *  Governor  Harrison  has  kindly  tendered 
me  his  assistance  to  procure  some  situation 
of  puj>lic  trust,  but  1  declined  it,  preferring 
to  remain  with  my  family.  Such  a  situation 
would  oblige  me  to  be  much  from  home,  and 
I  derive  more  true  and  heartfelt  pleasure 
from  the  society  of  my  own  household,  and 
the  intercourse  of  my  kind  neighbors,  than 
the  highest  oflices  of  public  trust,  or  political 
preference  could  bestow.  Care,  anxietv,  and 
uncertainty  are  ever  attendants  of  those  who 
occupy  posts  of  honor,  as  the  world  terms 
them.' 

•*  When  r  came  to  know  his  family,  I  was 
not  surprised  that  their  society  was  sufficient 
for  his  happiness,  and  to  make  him  content 
with  his  lot.    His  wife  was  that  perfect  spe- 
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eimen  of  feminine  ioTeliDPSs,  called  a  Vir* 
^inia  lady.  And  I  do  think  I  have  never 
seen  that  hi^h  bred  enae,  and  cordial  socia- 
bility, which  wins  the  henrt,  so  gracefully 
blended,  in  any  other  females  as  the  lovelj 
daughters  of  Virginia,  unless  indeed,  it  is 
iboiHl  in  their  fair  descendants,  the  charming 
daughters  <A  Kentucky.*' 

••  ft  is  well,  uncle,  that  you  added  the  fin- 
ishing clause  to  that  sentence,**  exclaimed 
the  lively  Fanny,  **  or  I  should  probably  have 
made  a  manifestation  of  my  amiability,  by 
pulling  your  grey  hairs.** 

Without  heeding  the  interruption,  the 
uncle  <x)ntinued— 

**  His  daughters— but  let  me  present  them 
to  you  as  they  appeared  to  me  on  the  even« 
ing  of  my  introduction. 

•'  As  I  remarked  in  the  beginning  of  mj 
story,  the  young  people  of  the  neighborhood 
were  collected  together  enjoying  a  quilting 

rrty,  thus  uniting  usefulness  with  pleasure, 
must  confess,  although  I  had  libtened  to 
their  eulogium  from  my  host,  I  was  surprised 
to  find  them  so  intelligent  and  refined.  The 
gentle  Anna  Elton,  the  elder  daughter  of  my 
host,  seemed  to  possess  the  faculty  of  making 
all  her  guests  self-satisfied  and  happy.  Her 
whole  thoughts  seemed  occupied  in  produc- 
ing that  effect  But  the  lovely  Clara  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  spreading  a  charm  over 
the  whole  circle  without  an  cfSirt.  To  her, 
nature  had  indeed  been  lavish  of  all  her  gifls. 
She  was  rather  above  the  medium  height, 
and  her  gracefulness  of  manner,  with  an  ex- 
quisite form,  gave  her  a  truly  elegant  appear- 
ance. 

'*  Her  dark  glossy  hair  hung  in  natural 
curls  over  her  neck  and  shoulders,  partly 
shading,  without  concealing  the  beauty  of  a 
cheek,  on  which  the  rose  (n*  health,  and  the 
dimple  of  mirth,  seemed  to  have  made  their 
home.  And,  oh  !  what  a  world  of  expression 
lay  in  the  depths  of  her  large  black  eyes. 

**She  possessed  rare  musical  talents,  ac- 
companied by  a  voice  of  such  exquisite 
sweetness,  that  its  rich  full  tones  seemed  to 
vibrate  in  the  heart,  long  after  it  had  ceased 
to  fall  on  the  ear.  To  this  was  added  that 
gill,  so  seldom  met  with,  except  beneath  the 
sunny  skies  of  Italy — she  was  an  Improvisa- 
trice.  Any  thought  that  passed  through  her 
mind,  she  could  pour  forth  in  song,  apparent- 
ly, with  as  much  ease  as  she  could  breathe. 

**  Her  younff  companions  seemed  to  regard 
her  with  a  feeling  of  love,  and  pride,  amount- 
ing almost  to  idolatry.  The  evening  was 
passed  with  music  and  mirth. 

**  Clara,  had  been  seated  at  the  piano  for 
some  time,  sinflfing  first  this  song,  then  that, 
at  the  solicitation  of  different  friends,  when 
she  arose  from  the  instrument,  declaring  she 
would  not  sing  again  during  the  evening. 


**l  approached  her,  and  begged  her  to 
oblige  me,  by  singing  something  ftv  mj  ^le- 
cial  benefit. 

^  She  replied,  *  Certainly,  I  cannot  refbae 
the  request  of  a  stranger.* 

**She  resumed  her  seat,  leaning  her  head 
for  a  moment  on  her  hand,  as  if  she  were 
thinking  what  she  would  sing.  She  then 
raised  it,  and  shaking  back  her  curb  with  an 
arch  smile,  she  sang  the  following  in  a  man- 
ner that  thrilled  my  heart: — 

A  song,  a  song  for  the  stranger  knight. 

To  make  the  dull  houn  pass  by, 
He  sighs  for  the  smiles  and  glances  kright. 

Which  beams  fkom  his  lady  love's  eye. 

Oh,  is  she  beautifiil,  is  the  tall, 

With  a  spirit,  sprightly  and  gay. 
And  does  she  dwell  in  a  princely  hall. 

Or  in  some  sweet  cottage  stay  t 

And  has  she  eyes,  that  are  dark  as  night. 

With  hair  of  the  raven's  hue ; 
Or  is  it  like  gold,  in  the  sun's  soft  light. 

With  eyes  of  heavenly  blue  ! 

Say,  doth  she  move  with  siial  grace. 

Through  the  mazes  of  the  dance. 
And  hath  she  beauty,  of  soul  and  face, 

Which  can  thy  spirit  entrance  1 

Is  her*8  a  voice,  whose  Eolian  tone, 

Is  soft  as  the  zephyr's  sigh, 
Which  over  the  prairie,  when  summer  is  gone. 

Comes  breathing  mournfully  1 

Forgive  my  song !  Fve  a  meny  heart. 

That  is  fond  of  mischief  and  mirth. 
And  the  same  glad  spirit  I  would  impart. 

To  eveiy  creature  on  earth. 

I  &ncied  I  saw  a  saddened  look. 

Over  thy  features  pass — 
Like  a  shadow  upon  a  crystal  brook. 

Or  a  breath  upon  poIidiLed  glase. 

And  I  deemed  perhaps  thy  thoughts  were  a&r, 
Where  the  voices  of  loved  ones  Mend; 

But  every  heart  that  is  throbbing  here, 
Would  be  the  stranger's  £riend. 

**  When  the  company  had  gone  hoaie,  I 
flpent  an  hour  or  two  in  conversstioo  with 
this  charming  family,  and  retired  with  a 
feeling  of  admiration  fbr  every  member  of  it. 

**In  the  dreams  that  haunted  my  frillow 
that  night,  there  was  a  mingling  of  music  of 
unearthlv  sweetness,  with  forms  of  angelic 
beauty ;  but  in  all  this  chaos,  the  face  of  Clara 
was  ever  a  prominent  feature. 

**  After  breakfiisting  the  next  morning,  I 
bid  adieu  to  my  hospitable  entertainers  and 
proceeded  to  Vincennes.  When  I  arrived 
there,  the  gentleman  with  whom  I  had  busi- 
nesB  to  transact,  was  absent  and  not  expected 
to  return  for  a  week,  or  perhaps  two.  I  ex- 
pressed regret  fbr  hia  absence,  bot  was  in 
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reality,  glad  of  it,  as  it  gave  me  an  excuse 
for  remaining,  and  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
again  the  fascinating  Clara. 

**  The  next  day  found  rae  again  the  guest 
of  Mr.  Elton.  The  ensuing  week  pas^  in 
the  society  of  that  family,  which  left  an  im- 
pression that  will  never  be  effaced. 

"The  beautiful  character  of  Clara  com- 
pletely fascinated  me.  Music  seemed  to  be 
a  necessity  of  her  nature.  Her  mother  said, 
from  her  earliest  childhood,  let  her  ever  be 
80  angry  or  excited,  music  would  quiet  her 
instantly.  The  lightest  wish  of  her  mother 
would  restrain  her  in  the  most  wayward 
moods,  for  she  regarded  her  with  an  affec- 
tionate devotednees.  She  frequently  poured 
forth  in  song  the  feelings  with  which  her 
heart  overflowed. 

"  Being  asked  by  her  mother  to  sing  cme 
evening,  she  complied  in  these  words — 

Dear  mother,  I  can  ne*er  repay 

Thy  deep  enduring  love, 
Fm  pleased  to  sing  for  thee  some  lay, 

My  gratitude  to  prove. 

When  but  a  tiny  wayward  child, 

You  guarded  me  with  care, 
When  larger  grown,  my  pasdons  wild, 

You  aoothed  with  some  sweet  air. 

For  thy  dear  sake  I'll  strive  to  bend 

My  proud  and  wilful  heart, 
Like  Maiy,  Jesus'  gentle  friend. 

To  choose  the  *<  better  pert" 

Shooldst  thou  be  called  from  earth  away, 

Oh,  may  I,  too,  be  taken, 
I  feel  on  earth  I  could  net  stay, 

Were  I  by  thee  forsaken. 

**Ere  the  close  of  the  week,  a  feeling  of 
the  most  devoted  and  enduring  love  for  Clara 
pervaded  my  heart.  When  i  lef^  I  designed 
returning  in  a  few  months,  and  striving  to 
win  her*s  in  return. 


OHAFTBB  UL 

*'  Four  yeare  had  passed,  ere  I  again  visited 
Indiana.  Time  had  not  eflaced  the  love  I 
cherished  for  Clara,  and  yon  may  judge  of 
my  disappointaient,  when  1  heard  she  was 
married.  1  afterwards  learned,  that  she, 
whose  nature  was  formed  for  affection,  had 
married  without  love. 

**  Now  don't  condemn  her,  as  I  see  by  your 
countenance,  you  intend  doing,  until  you 
know  the  circumstances  that  induced  her  to 
that  step." 

"But  I  will  condemn  her,"  saki  Fanny, 
'*  there  are  no  circumstances,  in  which  a 
real  true  hearted  woman  can  be  placed,  that 
would  induce  her  to  marry  without  love." 

^  I  will  tell  you  the  circumstances,"  nid 


the  uncle.  *'  You  will  admit,  there  was  some 
palliation  at  least. 

**  I  will  tell  you  the  incidents  that  occurred 
during  those  four  years,  as  they  were  related 
to  me  by  an  old  gentleman  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, of  whom  I  inquired  concerning  the 
Elton  family,  after  having  visited  the  house 
they  had  dwelt  in,  and  found  it  occupied  by 
straogera" 

"  Poor  children,"  said  he,  referring  to  An- 
na and  Clara,  **  they  have  sufiered  a  great 
deal  of  sorrow  since  you  were  here,  but  Clara 
is  now  married,  and  Anna  is  living  with  her. 
They  are  orphans.  Mrs.  Elton  died  with 
consumption  the  fall  after  you  were  here. 

**  When  her  danger  was  first  announced  to 
the  family,  the  sh^k  of  grief  seemed  mor« 
than  they  could  bear,  particularly  Clara,  who, 
you  know,  was  so  devotedly  attached  to  her 
mother.  But  after  the  first  passionate  grief 
was  passed,  she  concealed  the  anguisb  of  heart 
beneath  a  cheerful  and  resigned  look,  that 
she  might  not  give  pain  to  her  mother  by  a 
manifeetatioD  of  her  sorrow.  Her  sole  thought 
was  to  render  her  mother  tranquil  and  happy 
during  the  abort  period  she  had  to  remain  on 
earth. 

'•The  sick  room  of  that  almost  idolized 
mother,  was  made  cheerful  daring  her  illness, 
by  the  outpourings  of  a  heart  overflowing 
with  affection,  breathed  forth  in  song  by  that 
^fted  daughter.  Time  will  never  efhce  the 
impreeaioo  the  last  song  site  sang  for  her, 
maide  upon  my  feelinga 

"  We  were  all  seated  round  the  bed  of 
Mrs.  Elton,  who  had  lain  some  time  as  if  in 
slumber.  She  opened  her  eyes,  which  we 
thought  would  never  be  unclosed  again  on 
earth,  and  looking  on  Clara,  who  was  hold- 
ing one  of  her  hands,  said — 

*< '  My  darling  child,  whilst  my  eyes  were 
closed,  it  seemed  that  I  could  hear  the  music 
from  heaven,  and  see  the  bleesed  ones  near 
God's  throne,  yet  even  then,  I  felt  that  I 
wished  to  hear  my  own  child's  voice  once 
again  on  earth.  Sing  me  one  of  your  own 
sweet  songs->it  will  be  the  last  that  will 
charm  my  ear,  for  I  cannot  live  to  see  the 
nya  of  the  morning  sun.' 

''  Clara  rose,  went  to  the  pianc^  ran  her 
fiogera  over  the  keys  of  the  instrument,  and 
drew  forth  a  sweet  strain  of  music,  but  her 
voice  was  mute.  I  imagined  her  heart  was 
so  full  of  nrasic  she  coold  not  speak.  How- 
ever, in  a  few  moments,  she  breathed  forth 
words  in  such  a  sad  and  softened  tone,  that  it 
seemed  to  me  it  was  the  music  of  an  angel 
that  floated  through  the  room  of  that  dymg 


••  We  expected  Clara's  fortitude  would 
give  way  when  her  mother  was  no  more. 
Not  so;  abe  breathed  a  deep  sigh  and  ejacu- 
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Uted,  without  ihedding  a  tear—*  Thank  Qod 
she  18  done  suffering.* 

M  Her  grief  was  too  intense  for  tears.  She 
was  self  sustained  till  after  the  funeral. 
Then  her  physical  faculties  seemed  to  gtTe 
way.  She  complained  of  fatigue  and  head- 
ache, saying,  atie  would  retire  early,  and  a 
good  night's  rest  would  restore  her.  The 
next  morning  she  was  in  a  burning  fever, 
and  perfectly  deliriou& 

^*The  overtasked  nerves  could  endure  no 
m<ire,  and  for  two  weeks  there  was  no  hope 
of  her  recovery.  At  the  6nd  of  that  time, 
youth  and  a  good  constitution  triumphed  over 
disease. 

**  The  fever  abated,  and  reason  returned, 
but  she  was  weak  as  an  infant  Before  she 
was  entirely  convalescent,  her  father  was 
prostrated  by  watching*  anxiety  and  grief,  on 
a  bed  of  sickness  firom  which  he  never  rose. 

'*  Anna  had  to  watob  beside  him  alone. 
Clara  was  unable  to  assist  her  in  that  pious 
duty.  Uis  sufiering  was  severe,  and  he 
would  have  left  earth  without  one  regret,  but 
for  his  orphan  daughters.  They  weighed 
heavily  upon  his  miml.  Just  before  be  drew 
bis  last  breath,  he  looked  into  Anna's  pale 
and  sorrowing  face,  saying — 

••  *  My  poor  children,  there  is  one  act  of 
my  life  1  wish  could  be  undone.  A  friend 
fbr  whom  I  endorsed  a  note,  has  failed  pay- 
ment; 1  am  afraid  when  I  am  gone,  you  will 
be  made  penniless  by  it  What  a  trial  it 
will  be  to  the  proud  sensitive  spirit  of  Clara ; 
your  gentle  spirit,  Anna,  can,  like  the  yield- 
ing willow,  bend  before  the  blast  of  adversity ; 
but  Clara — however,  I  will  not  murmur,  I 
know  in  whom  I  have  trusted,  and  th^  Psalmist 
says,  *  I  have  been  young  and  am  now  old ; 
but  I  have  never  seen  the  righteous  forsaken, 
nor  their  seed  begging  bread.' "  When  he 
had  finished  the  quotation,  he  fell  into  a  stu- 
por from  which  he  was  aroused  no  more  till 
death  released  him  from  sufiering. 

«*  I  perfurmed  the  last  sad  rites  of  earth  for 
Mr.  Elton,  and  brought  his  children  home 
with  me  as  soon  as  .Clara  had  sufficient 
strength  to  bear  the  removal. 

••  As  Mr.  Elton  had  feared,  they  were  re- 
duced to  poverty.  Whilst  he  lay  on  his 
death-bed,  suit  was  brought  against  him,  and 
the  law  decuied  that  his  property  must  be 
sacrificed,  and  the  home  of  these  poor  child- 
ren, with  which  every  association  of  happi- 
ness was  connected,  was  sold,  ere  their  father 
was  fairly  cold  in  the  grave.  Broken  hearts, 
or  orphans'  tears,  cannot  soften  the  decrees 
of  the  law. 

**  I  loved  them  as  I  loved  my  own  children, 
and  told  them  they  were  as  welcome  to  stay 
with  me,  as  if  it  were  their  own  home. 

•*  Anna  said,  she  was  truly  grateful  for  my 
kindness,  but  self  respect  would  not  permit 


her  to  be  dependant  on  a  fHend,  whilst  she 
had  health;  as  Clara's  health  was  notwffi- 
ciently  re-established  to  do  any  thing  for  a 
support,  she  would  accept  my  kind  <^er  for 
her. 

"  When  their  property  was  sold,  as  nobody 
wanted  the  piano,  I  bought  it  for  a  trifle  and 
presented  it  to  Clara.  1  was  doubly  repaid  bj 
the  pleasure  she  derived  from  its  possesion. 

**  She  said,  it  seemed  a  sacred  thing  to  ber, 
for  the  earliest  recollection  of  her  childhood, 
was  the  figure  of  her  nK>ther  seated  beside 
that  piano,  soothing  her  restless  spirit  with 
music. 

**  Anna  decided  on  taking  a  school,  which 
was  procured  for  her,  about  ten  miles  dietant, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek.  She  left 
us,  promising  to  visit  us  once  a  month  during 
winter.  The  parting  of  the  sisters  aflected 
Clara  so  much,  that  I  proposed  the  school 
should  be  given  up ;  but,  they  said  their  ci^ 
cumstances  would  not  permit  them  to  yield 
to  their  feelings.  When  Anna  left  the  sec- 
ond time,  whatever  Clara  may  have  felt,  she 
learned  to  bide  her  feelings,  and  we  were 
spared  the  pain  of  witnessmg  her  angoisL 

**  [f  Clara  had  a  fault,  it  was  pride,  and 
poor  thing,  she  had  her  proud  spirit  sorely 
tried  the  first  winter  of  her  orphanage.  A 
young  lady  who  had  lately  moved  into  our 
neighborhood,  and  who  thought  slie  was  en- 
titled to  homage  from  every  one,  on  account 
of  her  father's  wealth,  had  always  been  jeal- 
ous of  Cla^a  because  she  was  prettier  and 
more  beloved  than  she.  Her  envious  heart 
was  gratified  at  Clara's  misfortunes*  To  re- 
mind her  of  it,  and  make  ber  feel  it  more 
keenly,  she  pretended  a  great  deal  of  kind- 
ness, and  was  si  ways  expressing  pity  fbr  her. 

<* '  I  can  endure  any  thing  but  pity,'  said 
Clara,  .speaking  of  it  indignantly,  ^  the  very 
sound  of  the  word,  as  appli^  to  myself^  makes 
my  cheek  flush  with  indignation.  I  despise 
the  pitjf  of  a  mean  spirit,  as  much  as  I  feel 
grateful  for  that  generous  sympathy,  which 
proceeds  from  a  noble  heart,  and  manifests 
itself  in  kind  acts  like  thine.' 

'*  During  the  winter,  Anna  visited  us  re- 
gularly every  month.  When  the  spring 
rains  came,  she  was  detained  from  us  a  much 
longer  time  than  usual,  by  high  waters.  I 
knew  Clara  was  disappointed  and  made  more 
sad  by  Anna's  not  being  able  to  pay  ns  the 
usual  visit,  but  had  no  idea  it  preyed  upon 
her  so  much,  until  I  accidently  overheard  the 
following  conversation.  It  was  the  first 
evening  after  Anna  returned  home.  It  was 
dusk ;  the  fire  had  burned  low,  and  the  can- 
dle not  being  lighted,  it  was  almost  dark  in 
the  room.  This,  with  the  earnestnees  of 
their  conversation,  prevented  them  from  oh- 
serving  me  when  1  entered.  I  beard  Clara 
say— 
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"<I  hope  you  will  not  have  to  stay  away 
80  longf  ag»in  \  you  do  not  know  how  very 
wretched  1  am  when  I  do  not  see  you  for  so 
long  a  period.* 

*•  *  Yes  I  do,  darling,  for  am  I  not  deprived 
of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  V 

•»  •  True,  but  you  do  nol  suffer  as  I  do,'  ad- 
ded Clara.  *  You  have  more  of  the  spirit  of 
our  gentle  mother,  which  enables  you  to  bow 
to  misfortune  with  a  cheerful  resignation, 
that  I  cannot  acquire.  To  tfive  you  some 
idea  of  my  feelings,  I  will  tell  you  what  a 
dark  thought  took  possession  of  me. 

"  *  When  you  were  detained  from  us,  I 
used  to  vidit  the  creek  every  day,  to  see  if  its 
waters  had  subsided  any.  Once,  whilst  stand- 
ing on  the  bank,  watching  its  dark  muddy 
waters,  feeling  utterly  wretched,  and  heart- 
broken, the  thought  came  into  my  head,  how 
soon  [  could  end  my  sorrows  by  springing 
into  its  waves.  Nothing  prevented  me  from 
taking  the  fiital  plunge,  but  the  thought  of 
the  deep  sbrrow  my  loss  would  occasion  you. 
I  turned  and  ran  hastily  home,  nor  did  I  ven- 
ture near  the  creek  again,  fearing  that  in 
some  moment  of  anguish,  reason  would  desert 
her  throne,  and  I  would  drown  myself !' 

"  •  My  poor  child,'  said  Anna,  bursting  into 
tears,  and  clasping  Clara  to  her  heart,  as  if 
she  would  shield  her  from  the  dark  thoughts 
that  had  possessed  her,  *I  did  not  indeed 
know  you  had  suffered  so  much.'  She  dried 
her  tears,  and  added  in  a  cheerful  voice,  *you 
most  not  be  so  despondent  again.  The  wea- 
ther is  now  pleasant,  and  I  shall  be  at  home 
frequently  in  future.' 

*'  I  soon  slipped  out  of  the  room  unper- 
ceived,  for  I  did  not  wish  them  to  know  I 
had  heard  their  conversation.  Clara's  re- 
marks called  to  my  mind  a  song  she  had  sung 
a  few  days  before  Anna  came  home. 

**  Living  as  I  do,  on  the  main  road,  travel- 
lers frequently  stay  with  me.  A  gentleman 
from  Vincennes,  had  stopped  to  spend  the 
night  He  observed  the  piano  and  remarked 
he  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  at  the 
same  time  asked  Clara  to  favor  him  with  a 
0on^.  She  replied,  that  she  sang  very  seldom 
lately,  and  she  would  feel  very  much  obliged 
if  he  would  excuse  her. 

**  I  said,  *  do  sing  for  the  gentleman,  child.* 

**  Her  gratitude  and  affection  was  such,  that 
she  always  endeavored  to  gratify  my  slightest 
wish,  she  theiefore  took  her  seat  and  sung— 

Would  y<ra  draw  mnsio  from  a  harp 
Whose  strings  have  all  been  brokent 

Or  from  a  heart  so  full  of  grie^ 
Its  sorrows  can't  be  ipoken  t 

I  sometimes  fear  that  reason  is 

Her  tottering  throne  forsaking, 
And  then  I  sing  some  plamtive  lay. 
To  keep  my  heart  from  breaking. 
Voi..i.-11-s'a'M-U 


Once,  all  my  songs  were  blithe  and  gay, 
Each  note  was  full  of  gladness ; 

My  voice  hath  lost  its  joyous  soand, 
Its  tones  are  changed  to  sadness. 

Oh  ask  me  not  to  sing  again, 
For  stranger  ears  to  hear  me, 

For  I  was  always  used  to  sing 
When  loving  hearts  were  near  me. 

But  death  hath  swept  them  all  away, 

Save  one  dear  sister  only, 
And  even  we  are  sever'd  now. 

How  sad  oar  &te  and  lonely. 

^I  thought  but  little  of  the  song  at  the 
time,  but  this  conversation  impressed  it  on 
my  mind.  Anna  visited  us  frequently  dur- 
ing the  summer,  and  Clara  recovered  some 
of  her  former  animation. 

**  In  the  fall  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Cheo- 
vers,  the  jrentleman  of  whom  I  have  just 
spoken.  He  had  been  elected  a  member  of 
Congress  prevbus  to  his  marriagfe,  and  Clare, 
aceompanied  by  Anna,  spent  the  winter  in 
Washington — where,  they  say,  she  was  very 
much  admired.  The  evening  prevfous  to  her 
marriage,  I  said  to  her,  *  fortune  seems  to 
smile  so  propitiously  on  you,  that  I  euppoee 
grief  will  no  more  cast  its  shadow  on  thv  fair 
brow.'  She  ran  to  the  piano,  and  replied  in 
the  following  strain— 

The  rarest  gems  found  in  Hie  mine, 
Shall  light  my  spirit  when  'tis  daik, 

See,  this  bethrothal  ring  doth  shine 
As  brightly  as  the  glow  worm's  qpark. 

When  I  am  decked  in  silk  and  lace, 
Oh !  won't  I  look  a  queenly  bride, 

And  I  wiU  take  the  highest  place, 
Among  the  dames  of  wealth  and  pride. 

Then  I  presume  that  none  will  dare 

Upon  me  pity  to  bestow, 
Because  my  brow  bright  smiles  shall  wear. 

E'en  if  my  heart  should  break  with  woe. 

Bat,  I  can  have  bo  eanss  to  grieve. 

When  all  the  world  deems  bright,  is  none. 

My  hesit,  so  proad,  vrill  ttien  receive 
The  homage  paid  to  riches  dirine. 

J*  When  she  had  concluded,  Anna  said — 
**  *  I  do  not  like  your  song,  Clara.  Should 
the  dark  shadow  of^sorrow  rest  on  your  heart, 
you  will  then  find  the  utter  worthlessness  of 
this  world's  wealth,  or  pleasure  to  lighten  it' 
**  But,**  continued  the  old  man,  ^  I  presume 
there  is  not  much  danger  of  sorrow  overtak- 
ing her.  She  is  idolized  by  a  husband,  who 
is  worthy  of  her.  He  has  wealth  that  en- 
ables him  to  anticipate  every  wish  of  her 
heart  He  has  bought  and  beautified  the 
home  of  her  childhood,  where  she  spends  at 
least  half  her  time,  when  not  at  Washing- 
ton.   She  seems  as  happyt  tnd  sings  as  mer- 
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rily,  as  the  birds  which  pour  forih  their  cheer- 
ful souffs  ID  the  grove  that  surrounds  her 
dwelling." 

CHAPTSR  IT. 

**  After  spending  the  night  with  Mr.  Adams, 
I  proceeded  to  Viucennes,  to  visit  an  aunt  of 
mine,  who  had  lately  removed  to  that  place. 
When  the  first  greetings  were  over,  I  in- 

2uired  if  she  was   acquainted    with   Mrs. 
'beevers;  she  informed  me  that  she  was, 
and  added-^ 

**  *  You  have  arrived  here  at  just  the  right 
time,  for  her  sister  is  to  be  married  next 
week,  and  at  the  wedding  you  will  see  all 
the  beauty  and  fashion  of  Vineeonea' 

'*  I  called  upon  Mrs.  Cheevera  and  her  sis* 
ter,  they  received  me  with  a  warm-hearted 
welcome,  i  did  not  meet  them  again  till  the 
evening  of  Annans  wedding. 

**  As  I  looked  upon  the  graceful  and  pol- 
ished MnB.  Cheevetsb  who  performed  the 
hostess,  in  the  elegaut  mansion  of  her  hus- 
band, with  so  mudi  dignity  and  grace,  the 
thought,  the  annihilation  of  the  hopes,  thai 
had  formed  a  part  of  my  ezistencCt  for  the 
last  four  yoarsi  produced  a  feeling  of  wretch- 
ednees,  notwithstanding  the  gay  assemblage 
by  whom  I  was  surrounded. 

*'  The  wedding  was  succeeded  by  a  round 
of  parties,  to  which  I  was  invited,  for  old 
Vincennes  is  fiimous  for  its  hospitality  to 
strangers.  Thus  I  was  constantly  thrown 
into  the  society  of  Mm.  Gheevers.  As  I  lis- 
tened night  after  night  to  her  thrilling  songs, 
or  gazed  on  her  expressive  face«  the  dream 
of  love  I  had  cherished  for  the  beautiful  girl, 
was  increased  to  an  intensity,  amounting  al- 
most to  insanity.  I  cursed  my  infatuation 
and  folly,  resolved  every  da^  to  ayoid  her 
society,  but  had  not  sufficient  strength  of 
mind  to  keep  my  resolve.  Once  or  t>vice 
she  observed  my  looks  of  passionate  admira- 
tion, and  turned  from  me  with  a  look  of  pity. 

«*I  was foflctnated  like  a  charmed  bird;  I 
did  not  leave  VinceDneft  till  after  the  depar- 
ture of  Mrs.  Cheevera  for  MTasbingtoa.  I 
then  left  it,  determined  o^ver  to  look  on  it 
again. 

CHAFrm  ▼. 

"The  human  heart  ia  a  strange,  unfathom- 
able mystery.  For,  notwithfstauding  my  de- 
terminatioa  to  visit  Viacennee  no  BM)re,  the 
bland,  autumnal  breezes  of  tbe  following  year, 
seemed  to  my  restless  spirit  like  a  voice  urg* 
ing  roe  to  the  spot  Impelled  by  an  influence 
I  could  not  resist,  I  was  again  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wabash.  Almost  the  first  words  my 
aunt  uttered,  ^hen  I  met  her,  werc^  *Ahl 
George,  you  will  not  find  Vincennes  what  it 
was  last  year,  when  you  were  here.    Mrs. 


Cheevcrs  died  this  morning,  and  she  »  m 
much  beloved  that  every  one  feels  nd. 
None  feel  like  gayety  or  giving  partiea' 

*•  I  could  have  told  her,  had  they  felt  like 
giving  parties,  they  would  have  ^ven  me  no 
pleasure,  for  the  voice  whose  lightest  toss 
oooki  thrill  my  heart,  was  hushed  forever. 
And  it  seemed  to  my  excited  imagisatioB, 
that  a  supernatural  mnuence  had  broeght  me 
to  behold  the  form  of  my  heart's  idol  pisoed 
in  the  bosom  of  its  mother  earth. 

**  1  called  to  see  Anna  after  the  fonenL 
To  my  expressions  of  regret,  that  one  so  gift- 
ed, and  who  possessed  every  thing  that  imde 
life  happy,  should  be  cut  off  so  early,  she  re- 
plied— 

•«  *That  is  a  mistake,  which  I  and  all  her 
friends  labored  under ;  she  died  of  a  wesiy 
spirit  As  you  took  an  interest  in  her  durinjf 
life,  I  will  tell  you  the  incidents  of  tbe  hut 
yesr  of  her  existepce. 

'* '  When  she  returned  from  Washingtoa 
last  spring,  she  looked  unusually  delicate; 
We  thought  it  caused  by  the  excit^meot  of 
gay  society,  and  that  r<?8t  in  her  loved  cooo- 
try  home  would  soon  restore  her.  She  coo- 
plained  of  no  suffering;  yet  instead  of  recof- 
ering,  she  declined  so  rapidly  that  her  bos- 
band  and  1  became  alarmed,  and  insisted  upoa 
calling  a  physician. 

***She  88  id  a  physician  could  not  benefit 
her ;  however,  the  phvsician  was  called,  and 
the  death  word,  that  had  fallen  like  a  death 
chill  upon  my  heart,  in  the  case  of  my  mother, 
again  psined  my  ear.  He  said  she  had  coo- 
sumption.  When  the  physician  left,  she  re- 
peated— 

'*'ConBumption!  What  a  cooveoieoC 
word.  Hqw  often  do  we  read  the  paragraph, 
cut  off  in  the  bloom  of  youth  by  that  insidioai 
disease,  consumption  ;  when,  if  correctly  re- 
ported, it  would  read — faded  from  earth  pre- 
maturely old,  with  a  weary  apirit  and  a  brok- 
en heart' 

« *  Vou  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  that 
would  be  tbe  correct  reading  in  your  case,' 
said  her  husband. 

'•  *  Ye%  I  do,*  replied  she,  *and  you  noiA 
forgive  me  the  wrong  I  have  done  your  noble, 
generous  nature  by  not  loving  youasjroe 
should  have  been  bved. 

**  *  You  remember,  dear  Franl^*  cootinned 
she, '  how  unhappy  I  was  when  accident  fir^ 
made  us  acquainted.  All  that  made  life  brif  H 
was  gone,  save  Anna,  and  stem  necessity 
obliged  us  to  be  separated.  When  yoa  ofiei«l 
me  your  generous  love,  some  months  after,  the 
image  of  one  whom  I  had  sesrcelv  thoogbt 
of  since  thd  first  deep  grief  had  (alien  oo  id; 
spirit,  rose  in  my  heart.  It  was  George  Ci^ 
vert,  the  young  Kentuckian«  who  spent  sooie 
time  in  Vincennes  last  fall 

••«  When  you  asked  me  to  be  yoQre»  1  w^ 
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that  I  did  not  love  yoa,  as  I  had  imagined  I 
could  love  that  joung  manVwhom  I  bad 
known  since  my  childhood.  This  was  the 
cause  of  my  taking  time  for  reflection,  before 

fiving  yoii  an  answer.  Upon  consideration, 
thought  it  folly  to  reject  the  love  of  a  noble 
heart,  for  a  stlly  notion  I  had  c'ntertained 
i^Nrat  k>ve  when  a  cbikl.  After  i  bad  made 
up  my  mind  and  given  yon  an  onawer,  I  was 
perfectly  happy  till  the' evening  prtvioas  to 
my  marriage;  Then,  that  image  again  rose 
in  mj  heart,  like  a  shadow  between  me  and 
happinesa. 

•«  *  You  remembert  Anna,'  said  she,  turning 
to  me,  *  when  I  sanf  a  few  lines,  the  senti- 
ments of  which  yoa  disapproved.  It  was  then, 
but  it  passed  away,  like  a  summer  cloud,  and 
did  not  return  again. 

**  Here,  addressmg  her  husband  again,  she 
continued— 

^  *  Happy  in  your  love,  and  Annate  society, 
two  years  of  my  married  life  passed  by,  with- 
out a  shadow  to  darken  my  pathway.  Un- 
fortunately for  me,  last  fttf,  previous  to  An- 
na's marriage,  Mr.  Calvert  visited  Vincennea 
He  was  invited  to  the  wedding,  and  odBse- 
quently  to  the  parties  that  snoceeded  it.  I 
soon  discovered,  altbongh  b^  stfove  to  hide  it 
in  the  depths  of  bis  b<mirt,  that  he  k>ved  me 
passionately,  and  the  an  welcome  thought 
wouU  fbrce  itself  into  my  heart,  althou^  I 
strove  hard  to  shot  it  out,  tiiat  if  i  were  not 
married,  bow  devotedly  I  oeuld  have  loved 
him  in  return. 

••  'The  remorse  I  felt,  fbr  the  injustice  I 
did  you,  by  permitting  such  a  thought  to 
enter  my  heart,  rendered  my  bosom  tl^  seat 
of  painful  emotions.  I  would  not  let  the 
slightest  shade  of  sadness  rest  on  my  brow, 
knowing  your  kind  solksitude  would  make 

rftt  observe  it,  and  inquire  the  cause.  I  felt 
could  not  answer  yoa,  without  assigning 
some  other  than  tbe  true  reason.  Thus, 
whilst  i  was  the  life  of  the  social  circle,  I 
myself  was  unspeakably  miserable.  I  was 
glad  when  the  time  arrived  for  me  to  leave 
for  Washington,  hoping  the  excitement  of 
gay  society  would  efface  the  unpleasant  im- 
pressions, but  it  did  not  produce  that  effect. 

*•  *  The  songfi,  with  which  you  and  the  gay 
cffcle  in  which  f  moved,  were  charmed,  dur- 
ing the  winter,  and  which  yon  ascribed  to  a 
brHIfant  imagination,  were  the  breathings  of 
an  unhappy  spirit.  My  !ifo  seemed  a  Kving 
He.  At  length  my  overtasked  nerves  gave 
way,  and  I  sank  into  mv  present  weak  state. 
Now,  my  dear  husband,  having  laid  my  whole 
heart  before  you,  if  you  can  forgive  my  in- 
voluntary duplicity,  it  will  remove  a  weight 
iron  my  heart.' 

«*  *  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,  my  beaotifol 
ene,*  said  he,  *  but  if  the  assurance  that  I  have 
derived  is  madi  happiness  la  your  socie^v 


in  the  abort  space  of  three  yeans,  as  is  usually 
enjoyed  in  a  life  time,  can  give  any  gratifi* 
cation,  you  have  that  assurance.' 

**  *  My  own  noble  husband,  how  like  your 
generous  self,'  exclaimed  she,  *I  now  die 
content' 

'*  *  From  that  time,'  to  use  her  own  ex- 
pression, *she  faded  rapidly  away,'  without 
suffering.  She  said,  the  death  agony  had 
been  endured,  before  ber  bodily  health  gave 
way.  She  passed  from  earth,  like  a  dying 
infant  falling  to  sleep  on  its  mother's  bosom. 

**  I  spent  a  few  davs  in  Vincennef.  After 
returning  home,  a  desire  to  vieit  Washing- 
ton took  possession  of  me.  Accordingly,  I 
spent  the  winter  in  that  city.  Whilst  there 
I  learned  a  few  additional  incidents,  with 
regard  to  Clara,  from  a  gentleman  for  whom 
1  had  contracted  a  friendship. 

**  Conversing  with  him  one  evening,  about 
the  pleasure  I  derived  from  music,  he  said — 

^'  *  As  you  enjoy  music  so  much,  you  should 
have  been  here  last  winter.  There  was  a 
lady  here,  wife  of  a  Congressman  from  In- 
diana, who  was  the  most  gifled  and  accomp- 
lished person,  in  that  respect*  1  ever  saw. 

**  *  She  could  improviae,  and  sing  with  as 
much  facility,  as.  ladiee  usealty  sing  that 
which  is  taught  them.  The  kst  time  I  saw 
her,  she  was  in  the  parlor  of  the  hotel,  where 
she  boarded.  She  seemed  less  artimated 
than  usual,  and  what  waa  uausuat  for  her, 
when  asked  to  sing  something  original,  she 
hesitated,  and  seemed  reluctant,  but  being 
urged,  she  sang  the  following : — 

I  scarce  can  breathe  in  city  crowds— 

My  spirit  wouM  be  free 
As  the  deer,  whieh  through  the  forest  roams ; 

The  West's  the  home  for  me. 

Where  1  can  pluck  the  prairie  flowers, 

That  bud  in  early  spring, 
And  listen  to  the  warblers  wild, 

Which  in  the  woodland  sing. 

I  fain  would  breaAe  the  ptms,  firedi  air, 

That  o'er  the  prairie  Mows, 
And  hear  the  g«»tle,  nrarmuiing  stream, 

Which  near  my  Own  home  flews. 

Fm  tired  of  seeing  heartless  crowdi^ 

In  costly  jewels  shine ; 
How  oft  my  sOuI  in  fiuicy  flies 

To  that  wild  home  of  mine. 

*•  *  When  she  had  ceased  singing,  a  lady, 
who  was  envious  of  the  admiration  slie  eli- 
cited, approached  and  said,  '  I  must  confess, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Cheevers,  your  ofHnion  of  us  is 
not  very  flattering,  yet  I  think  politeness 
should  have  prevented  you  firom  ejrpressing 
your  sentiments  so  plainly.' 

** « She  replied :  *  Yon  know  I  am  a  rude 
westerner,  who  never  h»  made  erlf/SoieZ' 
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politeneM  my  gtudy,  conaeqoently  1  am  un- 
versed in  its  requirements,'  but  added  she,  <  I 
acknowledge  the  respect  due  the  feelings  of 
those  who  honor  me  with  their  society,  should 
have  restrained  me.' 

** '  Then,  turning  to  the  piano,  and  running 
her  fingers  over  the  keys,  she  continued —    . 

But  there  are  moments, 

When,  like  acmie  wild  spell, 
The  thoughta  of  that  home. 

Where  my  mother  did  dwell. 
At  they  sweep  o'er  my  spirit, 

Must  gush  fordi  in  song, 
E'en  though  Fm  surrounded. 

By  fiuhion's  gay  throng. 

I  had  a  strange  fancy, 

I  diought  even  now. 
That  the  wing  of  an  angel 

Did  sweep  past  my  farow. 
And  the  voice  of  my  mother 

Breathed  soft  in  my  ear, 
*  My  child,  my  heloved  one. 

Oh  I  why  sit  thou  herel 

Go,  haste  to  that  home, 

Where  thy  pure,  sinless  youth 
Was  pasKd  in  the  practice 

Of  virtue  and  troth. 
Thy  life  in  this  aty, 

Is  naught  but  a  lie;' 
And  then  the  voioe  ceased, 

With  a  sound  like  a  si^ 

*<  *  She  retired  soon,  and  I  saw  her  no  more. 

•<  <  She  was  a  strange,  wild  and  beautiful 
ffenius,  that  ft^sinated  all  who  came  within 
her  influence. 

«« » When  hei  death  was  announced,  a  few 
months  after  her  return  home,  it  created 
universal  regret.' 

"Now,  Fanny,  I  have  given  you  the  inci- 
dents of  her  life,  who  was  the  cause  of  my 
remaining  a  bachelor.  Let  it  teach  you,  that 
weslth,  honor,  with  all  the  world  can  bestow, 
are  incspable  of  giving  happinees.  And  those 
whom  you  feel  inclined  to  envy,  may  be  ob- 
jects of  pity  could  you  read  the  heart 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  believe  that  true, 
beart-felt  happiness  is  more  irequently  found 
in  the  humble  abodes  of  the  virtuous  and 
lowly,  than  amon||r  those  who  are  looked  upon 
as  Fortune's  favorites.*' 

With  this  sage  remark,  uncle  George  fin- 
ished his  story. 


When  a  ^en(2smtfn  marries  a  lady,  beau- 
tiful and  rich,  his  friends  say :— "  He  has 
married  a  perfect  Bird  of  Paradise.*'  If  the 
lady  happens  to  be  poor,  however,  they  say : 
"  A  perfect  Bird  of  Paradise,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  featbera" 


A  PIGTDREBOOI  WITHOUT  PICTDKES; 

OR,  WHAT  THE  MOON  SAW. 

■T  Bane  ghkistiaii  ANDmsER. 
Trantlated  from  the  Danuh  by  Mary  HinuUt, 

It  is  wonderful  I  When  my  heart  feels 
the  most  warmly,  and  my  emotions  are  the 
noblest,  it  is  as  if  my  hands  and  my  tosgiie 
were  tied ;  I  cannot  describe,  I  cannot  ex- 
press, my  own  inward  state;  and  yet  I  am  a 
painter;  my  eye  tells  me  so ;  and  every  one 
who  has  seen  my  sketches  and  my  Ublets 
acknowledges  it. 

I  am  a  poor  youth ;  I  live  over  there  ia 
one  of  the  narrowest  streets,  but  I  have  no 
want  of  light,  because  I  live  up  aloft,  with  a 
view  over  all  the  house-tops.  The  first  daj 
1  came  into  the  city  it  seemed  to  me  so  con-' 
fined  and  lonesome;  instead  of  the  woods 
and  the  ^reen  breezy  heights,  I  had  only  the 
gray  chimneys  as  tar  as  1  could  see.  I  did 
not  possess  one  friend  here ;  not  a  single  face 
which  I  knew  sainted  roe. 

One  evening,  very  much  depressed  in 
mind,  I  stood  at  my  window ;  I  opened  it 
and  looked  out  Nay,  how  glad  it  made  met 
I  saw  a  face  which  I  knew ;  a  round,  friendly 
face,  that  of  a  dear  friend  in  heaven;  it 
was  the  Moon— the  dear  old  Moon,  the  very 
same,  precisdy  the  same,  as  when  she  peepd 
at  me  between  the  wilk>w-tiees  on  the 
marshea  I  kissed  my  hand  to  her;  she 
shone  right  down  into  my  chamber,  and 
promised  me,  that  every  night  when  she  was 
out  she  would  take  a  peep  at  ma  And  she 
has  honestly  kept  her  word— pity  only  that 
she  can  remain  lor  so  short  a  time ! 

Every  night  she  comes  she  tells  me  one 
thing  or  another  which  she  has  seen  either 
that  night  or  the  night  before.  **Make  a 
sketch,*^  said  she,  on  her  first  visit,  *«of  what 
I  tell  thee,  and  thus  thou  abalt  make  a  really 
beautiful  picture-book  !*' 

This  I  have  done ;  and  in  this  way  I  might 
give  a  new  Thoustand  and  One  I^igkis  in 
pictures:  but  that  would  be  too  much;  those 
which  I  have  given  have  not  been  selected, 
but  axe  just  as  I  heard  them.  A  great, 
genial-hearted  painter,  a  poet,  or  a  musician* 
may  make  more  of  them  if  he  will ;  thai 
which  I  present  is  only  a  slight  outline  on 
paper,  and  mixed  up  with  my  own  thoughts, 
because  it  was  not  every  night  that  the  moon 
came ;  there  was  now  and  then  a  cloud  be- 
tween us. 

FIBST  BTEiaRO. 

«*  Last  night,**  these  are  the  Moon*s  own 
words,  **1  glided  throuffh  the  clear  air  <ji 
India ;  I  mirrored  myself  in  the  Ganges. — 
i  My  beams  sought  to  penetrate  the  thick  fence 
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whfch  the  old  plantains  had  woven,  and  which 
formed  itself  into  an  arch  as  firm  as  the  shell 
of  the  tortoise.  A  Hindoo  girl,  light  as  a 
gazelle,  beaotifbl  as  Eve,  came  forth  from 
the  thicket  There  is  pcarcely  anythini;  so 
airy,  and  yet  so  affluent  in  the  luxuriance  of 
beauty,  as  the  daughter  of  India.  I  could 
eee  her  thoughts  through  her  delicate  skin. 
The  thorny  lianas  tore  her  sandals  from  her 
feet,  but  she  stepped  rapidly  forward;  the 
wild  beadt  which  came  from  the  river,  where 
it  had  quenched  its  thirst,  sprang  past  her, 
for  the  girl  held  in  her  hand  a  burning  lamp. 
I  could  see  the  fresh  blood  in  her  fingers  as 
she  curved  them  into  a  shade  for  the  flame. 
8he  approached  the  river ;  placed  the  lamp 
on  the  stream;  and  the  lamp  sailed  away. 
The  flame  flickered  as  if  it  would  go  out ; 
but  stilt  it  burned,  and  the  girrs dark,  fljuhing 
eyes  followed  it  with  her  whole  soul  beaming 
f^m  under  her  long  silken  eyelashes:  she 
knew  that  if  the  lamp  burned  as  long  as  she 
could  see  it,  then  her  beloved  was  alive;  but 
if  it  went  out,  then  that  he  was  dead.  The 
lamp  burned  and  fluttered,  and  her  heart 
burned  and  fluttered  aJso ;  she  sank  on  her 
knee  and  breathed  a  prayer:  close  beside 
ber,  in  the  grass,  lay  a  water-snake,  but  she 
thought  only  of  Brama  and  her  beloved. 
*  He  lives !'  exclaimed  she,  rejoicingly,  and 
the  mountains  repeated  her  words^  *  he  lives  I*  ** 

8SC0ND  BTSNIffO. 

<'It  was  last  evening,"  said  the  Moon, 
**  that  I  peeped  down  into  a  yard  incloi^ed  by 
houses.  A  hen  was  there  with  eleven  chick- 
ens ;  a  little  girl  was  playing  around  them ; 
the  hen  set  up  a  cackling  cry,  she  was  fright- 
ened, and  spread  out  her  wings  over  ber 
eleven  young  ones.  With  that  out  came  the 
father  of  the  child  and  scolded  her.''  This 
evening  (it  is  only  a  few  minutes  since)  the 
moon  looked  down  again  into  that  yard. 
Everything  was  quite  still ;  presently,  how- 
ever, out  came  the  little  girl,  and  stole  very 
softly  to  the  hen-bouse,  lifted  the  latch,  and 
crept  in  to  the  hen  and  the  chickens.  The 
hen  and  chickens  set  up  a  loud  cry,  and  flew 
here  and  there,  and  the  little  girl  ran  af\er 
them.  Again  the  father  came  out,  and  now 
he  was  very  angry  indeed,  and  scolded  her, 
and  pulled  her  out  of  the  hen-house  by  her 
arm;  she  hung  back  her  head,  and  there 
were  large  tears  in  her  blue  eye& 

**  What  wast  thou  doing  here?''  asked  the 
father.  She  wept;  **1  only  wanted,"  said 
she,  *'  to  kiss  the  hen,  and  ask  her  to  forgive 
me  for  yesterday ;  but  I  did  not  dare  to  tell 
thee." 

The  father  kissed  the  sweet  innocent  on 
her  li)refaead;  the  moonlight  fell  lovingly 
ujpon  her  eyes  and  mouth. 


THISD  BYENIMO. 

"In  a  narrow  street,  just  by,"  said  the 
Moon,  •*  which  is  so  very  confined  that  only 
just  for  one  minute  can  my  beams  full  upon 
the  walls  of  the  houses — and  yet  at  this 
moment  I  cun  look  abroad  and  see  the  world 
as  it  moves — into  this  narrow  street  I  looked 
and  saw  a  woman.  Sixteen  years  ago  and 
she  was  a  child ;  she  lived  away  in  the  coun- 
try, and  played  in  the  old  pastor's  garden. 
The  hedges  of  roses  had  grown  out  of  bounds 
for  many  years ;  they  threw  their  wild  un- 
trimmed  branches  across  the  path,  and  sent 
up  long,  green  shoots  into  the  apple-trees ; 
there  was  only  a  rose  here  and  there,  and 
they  were  not  beautiful  as  the  queen  of  flow- 
ers may  be,  although  the  color  and  the  odor 
were  there.  The  pastor's-  little  daughter, 
however,  was  a  much  more  beautiful  rose ; 
she  sate  upon  her  little  wooden  stool  under 
the  wild  untrimmed  hedge,  and  kissed  her 
doll  with  the  broken  face. 

**  Ten  years  later  I  saw  her  again ;  I  saw 
her  in  the  splendid  dancing-hall;  she  was 
the  lovel]^  bride  of  a  rich  tradesman,  and  I 
rejoiceit  in  her  good  fortune.  I  visited  her 
in  the  still  evening.  Alas!  my  rose  had  put 
forth  also  wild  shoots  like  the  roses  in  the 
pastor's  garden !  Every-day  life  has  its 
tragedy— this  evening  1  saw  the  last  act 
Sick  tu  death,  she  lay  in  that  narrow  street, 
upon  her  bed.  The  wicked  landlord,  her 
only  protector,  a  man  rude  and  cold-hearted, 
drew  back  the  curtain.  *  Get  up !'  said  he, 
*  thv  cheeks  are  pale  and  hollow ;  paint  thy- 
self! CiCt  money,  or  1  will  turn  thee  out 
into  the  streets !    Get  up  quickly !' 

•**  Death  is  at  my  heart!'  said  she,  *oh! 
let  me  rest !' 

^  He  compelled  her  to  rise ;  painted  her 
cheeks,  t\yined  roses  in  her  hair,  placed  her 
at  the  window,  with  a  burning  light  beside 
her,  and  went  his  way.  I  glanced  at  her; 
she  sate  immoveable;  ber  hands  fell  upon 
her  lap.  The  window  blew  open,  so  that 
one  of  the  panes  of  glass  was  broken ;  but 
she  moved  not;  the  curtains  of  the  window 
were  blown  around  her  like  a  flame.  She 
was  dead.  From  that  open  window  the  dead 
preached  powerfully ;  my  rose  of  the  pastor's 
garden !" 

.  FOURTH  BVRRIKO. 

**  I  was  last  evening  at  a  German  play," 
said  the  Moon ;  **  it  was  in  a  little  city.  The 
theatre  was  a  stable ;  that  is  to  say,  the  stalls 
were  made  use  of  and  decorated  for  boxes, 
the  old  wood-work  was  covered  over  with 
figured  paper.  There  hung  from  the  low 
roof  a  little  iron  chandelier,  and  in  order  that 
it  might  rise  the  moment  the  prompter's  bell 
rang  (as  is  the  custom  in  large  theatres),  it 
was  DOW  covered  by  a  tub  turned  upside 
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down.  The  bell  rang,  and  the  little  iron 
chandelier  made  a  leap  of  half  an  ell,  and  by 
that  token  people  knew  that  the  comedy  had 
begun.  A  voung  prince  and  hia  wife,  who 
were  travelling  through  the  town,  were  to  be 
present  at  the  performance,  and  therefore  it 
was  a  very  full  house,  excepting  that  under 
the  chandelier  it  was  like  a  fittle  crater. 
Not  a  single  sonl  sate  there ;  the  chandelier 
kept  dropping  its  oil-— drop!  dropl  It  was 
80  hot  in  the  little  theatre  that  they  were 
obliged  to  open  all  the  holes  in  the  walls  to 
let  m  fresh  air,  and  through  all  these  peeped 
in  lads  and  lasses  from  the  outside,  although 
the  police  sate  by  and  drove  tliem  off  with 
sticks. 

**  Close  by  the  orchestra,  people  saw  the 
yoang  princely  couple  sitting  in  two  old  arm- 
chairs, which  otherwise  would  have  been  oc- 
cupied by  the  burgomaster  and  his  lady ;  as 
it  was,  however,  they  sate  upon  wooden 
benches  like  other  townsfolk.  *One  may 
aee  that  there  are  falcons  above  falcons!* 
was  Madame's  silent  observation ;  and  after 
this  all  became  more  festal ;  the  chandelier 
made  a  leap  upwards,  the  people  began  count- 
ing on  their  fingers,  and  I— ves,  the  Moon'<— 
was  present  during  the  whole  comedy.*' 

niTH  BTKRIRO. 

"Yesterday,*'  said  the  Moon,  «*  I  looked 
down  upon  busy  Paris.  1  gazed  into  the 
thambers  of  the  Louvre.  An  old  grandmo- 
ther, wretchedly  clad,  and  who  belonged  to 
the  lower  class,  entered  the  large,  empty 
f  brone-room,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  under 
servants  of  the  palace.  It  had  cost  her  many 
small  sacrifices,  and  very  much  eloquence 
bad  she  used  before  she  could  be  admitted 
here.  She  folded  her  thin  hands,  and  looked 
as  reverentially  around  her  as  if  she  had  been 
in  a  church. 

**  *  It  was  here !'  she  said,  *  here !'  and  she 
approached  the  throne,  which  was  covered 
withacloUiof  rich  velvet  trimmed  with  gold. 

*  There!'  said  she,  'there!'  and  she  bowed 
ber  knee  and  kissed  the  crimson  velvet — ^I 
think  she  wept. 

** « It  was  not  that  velvet,'  said  the  attend- 
ant, while  a  smile  played  round  his  mouth. 
"  *  But  still  it  was  here  !*  said  the  woman ; 

*  and  it  looked  in  this  room  just  eo  !* 

•«  *  Just  so,'  replied  he ;  *  and  yet  it  was  not 
ju:it  so  either:  the  windows  were  beaten 
out ;  the  doors  were  torn  off  their  hinges,  and 
there  was  blood  upon  the  floor !  You  can  say, 
however,  for  all  that,  that  your  son's  son  died 
npon  the  throne  of  France !' 

*<  *  Died !'  repeated  the  old  woman. 

«^  No  more  was  said ;  they  left  the  hall ; 
the  shades  of  evening  fell  deeper,  and  the 
moonlight  streamed  m  with  twofold  bright- 


new  on  the  riefa  velvet  of  the  tbiane  of 
France. 

•'I  will  tell  thee  a  story.  It  was  m  the 
revolution  of  July,  towards  evening,  oo  the 
most  brilliant  day  of  victory,  when  every 
honse  was  a  fortress,  every  windows  a  re- 
doubt, the  people  stormed  the  TuiDeriesL 
Even  women  and  children  fboght  among  the 
combatants;  th^y  thronged  in  through  the 
chambers  and  halls  of  the  palace.  A  poor, 
half-grown  lad,  in  ragged  clothing,  imgbt 
desperately  among  the  elder  warriors ;  mor- 
tally wounded  at  length  by  the  throats  of 
many  bayonets,  he  sank  to  the  ground ;  this 
toc^  place  in  the  throne-room.  They  wrap- 
ped the  velvet  about  his  wounds;  the  blood 
streamed  over  the  royal  purple.  It  was  a 
picture !  The  ma^ificent  hall ;  the  com- 
bating groups ;  a  rent  banner  on  the  floor ; 
the  tricolored  flag  floating  above  the  bajCH 
nets;  and  upon  the  throne  the  poor  lad,  with 
his  pale,  glorified  countenance,  his  eyes  tnnied 
towards  heaven ;  his  limbs  stiffen iag  in  death; 
his  uncovered  breast ;  his  miserable  garments, 
and  around  these  the  rich  folds  ef  the  velvety 
embroidered  with  silver  lilies ! 

^  As  that  boy  lay  in  the  cradle,  it  had  been 
fbretokl  that  he  should  die  on  the  throne  of 
France!  His  mother's  heart  bad  dreamed 
of  a  new  Napoleon.  Tbe  moonbeams  have 
kissed  the  garland  of  everlasting  epon  bis 
grave ;  her  beams  this  night  kissed  tbe  old 
grandmother's  forehead  as  she  dreamed  of 
this  picture— The  poor  lad  upon  the  throne 
of  France !" 

SIXTH  TTEVtWf, 

^  I  have  been  in  Upsala,"  said  the  llbon. 
She  looked  down  upon  the  great  castle,  with 
the  miserable  msa  of  its  trampled  fields^ 
She  mirrored  herself  in  the  river  Fyria^ 
whilst  the  steam-boat  drove  the  terrified  fish 
among  the  reeds.  Clouds  careered  along 
the  moonlit  skv,  and  cast  long  shadows  over 
the  graves,  as  they  are  called,  of  Odin,  Thor, 
and  Freya.  Names  are  carved  in  the  scanty 
turf  upon  the  heights.  Here  there  is  no 
building-stone  in  which  the  visitors  can  hew 
their  names;  no  walled  fences  on  which 
they  can  paint  them ;  they  cut  away,  there- 
fore, the  turf,  and  the  naked  earth  stares  f  Tth 
in  the  large  letters  of  their  names,  which 
look  like  a  huge  net  spread  over  tlie  hill. 
An  immortality  which  a  fresh  growth  of  turf 
doslroys. 

A  man  stood  on  the  hrll-top;  he  was  a 
poet.  He  emptied  a  silver-rimmed  mead- 
horn,  and  whispered  a  name,  which  he  bade 
the  wind  not  to  reveal;  a  count's  coronet 
shone  above  it,  and  therefore  he  breathed  it 
low— the  mambeams  smiled  upon  him,  for  a 
poet's  crown  shone  above  his!  The  noUe 
name  of  Eleonora  d'Este  is  united  to  Tasse^V 
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I  know  where  the  ro.«e  of  beauUr  growB;  A 
eloud  passed  belbre  the  moon.  JMay  no  cloud 
pass  between  the  poet  and  his  rose ! 

■KVBNTa   BVSNIMO. 

**  Down  by  the .  seaside  there  extends  a 
wood  of  oaks  and  beeches,  fVeshand  frafifrant, 
and  every  branch  is  visited  by  hundreds  of 
Di^htingalea  C^ose  beside  is  the  sea,  the 
eternally-moFiog^  sea,  and  between  the  sea 
and  the  wood  runs  the  broad  high-road.  One 
carriage  after  another  rolled  past. ,  I  fx)lIowed 
them  not ;  my  eye  rested  mostly  on  one  spot 
where  was  a  bftrrow,  or  old  warrior's  grave. 
Brambles  and  white  thorns  grew  up  from 
among  the  stones.  There  is  the  poetry  of 
nature.  Dost  thou  believe  that  this  is  felt 
by  every  one?  Listen  to  what  occurred 
there  only  last  night 

•♦  First  of  all,  two  rich  countrymen  diove 
pARt.  *  There  are  some  splendid  trees  there,* 
said  one.  *  There  are  ten  loads  of  firewood 
in  each,'  replied  the  other.  *  If  the  winter 
is  severe,  one  should  get  forty  rix-dollars  in 
«pring  for  the  measure!'  and  they  were 
gone. 

*<  'The  road  is  abominable  here,'  said  ano- 
ther traveller.  '  It  is  those  cursed  trees,'  re- 
plied his  neighbor ;  *  there  is  no  circulation 
of  air  here  excepting  from  the  sea ;'  and 
Ihey  advanced  onward. 

'^  At  that  moment  the  diligence  came  by. 
All  were  asleep  at  the  most  teautifbl  point ; 
the  driver  blew  his  bom,  but  he  only  thought, 

*  I  blow  it  capitally,  and  here  it  sounds  weU ; 
what  will  they  thmk  of  itV  And  with  that 
the  diligence  was  gone. 

**  Next  came  by  two  young  coUntry-fellows 
on  horseback.  The  champagne  of  youth 
circulated  throogh  their  blood ;  a  smile  was 
on  their  lips  as  tney  looked  towards  the  moss- 
grown  height,  and  the  dark  bushes.  *  I  went 
Siere  with  Christine  Miller,*  said  one  to  the 
other :  and  they  were  gone. 

"The  flower;!  sent  forth  their  fragrance; 
every  breeze  slept;  the  sea  looked  like  a 
portion  of  heaven  spread  out  over  a  deep 
valley ;  a  carriage  drove  along ;  there  were 
six  persons  in  it,  four  of  whom  were  asleep ; 
the  fiflh  was  thinking  of  his  new  summer- 
coat  which  was  so  becoming  to  him ;  the 
sixth  leaned  forward  to  the  driver,  and  asked 
whether  there  was  anything  remarkable  about 
that  heap  of  stones ;  *  No,'  said  the  fellow, 

*  it's  only  a  heap  of  stones,  but  the  trees  there 
are  remarkable!'  *Tell  me  about  them,' 
said  the  other.  '  Yes,  they  are  very  remark- 
able; you  sec,  in  winter,  when  the  snow 
covers  the  ground,  and  everything,  as  it 
were,  goes  out  in  a  twinkling,  then  (hose 
trees  serve  me  as  a  landmark  by  which  I  can 
guide  myself,  and  not  drive  into  the  sea; 
they  are,  therefore,  as  you  see,  very  remark* 


ab]e,'--^and  by  this  time  the  carriage  had 
passed  the  treea 

**  A  painter  now  came  up;  his  eye  flashed ; 
he  said  not  a  word,  he  whistled,  and  the 
nightingales  sang,  one  louder  than  another ; 
*  Hold  your  toneues !'  exclaimed  he,  and 
noted  down  with  great  accuracy  the  colors 
and  tints  of  the  trees ;  '  blue,  black,  dark- 
brown.'  h  would  be  a  beautiful  painting! 
He  made  a  sketch,  as  hints  for  his  intended 
picture,  and  all  the  time  he  whistled  a  march 
of  Rossini's. 

**  The  last  who  came  by  was  a  poor  girl ; 
she  sate  down  to  rest  herself  upon  the  old 
warrior's  grave,  and  put  her  bundle  beside 
her.  Her  lovely,  pale  face  inclined  itself 
towards  the  wood  as  she  sate  listening ;  her 
eyes  flashed  as  she  looked  heaven-ward  across 
the  sea ;  her  hands  folded  themselves,  and 
she  murmured  the  Lord's  Prayer.  She  did 
not  understand  the  emotions  which  penetrated 
her  soul ;  but,  never ihclese:,  in  future  years, 
this  moment,  in  which  she  was  surrounded 
by  nature,  will  return  to  her  much  more 
beautifully,  nay,  will  be  fixed  more  faithfully 
in  her  memory,  than  on  the  tablets  of  the 
painter,  thoui?h  he  noted  down  every  shade 
of  color.  She  went  forward,  and  the  moon- 
beams lighted  her  path,  until  daylight  kissed 
her  forehead !" 

SIOHTH  feVKMINO. 

There  were  thick  clouds  over  the  sky ;  the 
Moon  was  not  visible;  I  stood  in  twofold 
solitude  in  my  little  room,  and  looked  out 
into  the  night,  which  slioiild  have  been 
illumined  by  her  beama  My  thoughts  fled 
far  away,  up  to  the  great  friend  who  told  me 
stories  so  beautiroliy  every  evening,  and 
showed  me  pictures.  Yes,  what  has  not  she 
seen !  She  looked  down  upon  the  waters  of 
the  deluge,  and  smiled  on  the  ark  as  she 
now  smiles  upon  me,  and  brought  consolatioa 
to  a  new  world  which  should  again  bloom 
forth.  When  the  chfldren  of  Israel  stood 
weeping  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  she  looked 
mournfully  down  upon  the  willows  where 
their  harps  bung.  When  Romeo  ascended 
to  the  balcony,  and  the  kiss  of  love  went  like 
a  cherub's  thought  from  earth,  the  round 
Moon  stood  in  the  transparent  atmosphere, 
half  concealed  amid  the  dark  cypresses.  She 
saw  the  hero  on  St.  Helena,  when  f^om  his 
solitary  rock  be  looked  out  over  the  ocean  of 
the  world,  whilst  deep  thoughts  wore  at  work 
in  his  breast  Yes,  what  could  not  the  Moon 
relate !  The  life  of  the  world  is  a  history 
for  her.  This  evening  I  see  thee  not,  old 
fViend  !  I  can  p|aint  no  picture  in  remem- 
brance of  thy  visit  !~ana  as  I  dreamingly 
looked  up  into  the  cloude,  light  shone  forth  ; 
it  was  a  moonbeam,  but  it  is  gone  again; 
dark  clouds  float  past ;  but  that  ray  was  a 
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salutation,  a  friendly  eTeoin;  salutation  from 
the  Moon. 

NINTH  EVCNINO. 

Again  the  air  is  clear ;  I  had  again  material 
for  a  sketch ;  listen  to  that  which  I  learned 
from  the  Moon. 

*'  The  birds  of  the  polar  region  flew  on- 
ward, and  the  whale  swam  towards  the  east- 
ern coast  of  Greenland.  Rocks  covered  with 
ice  and  clouds  shut  in  a  valley  in  which  the 
bramble  and  wortleberry  were  in  full  bloom. 
The  fragrant  lichen  diffused  its  odor;  the 
Moon  shone  faintly;  its  crescent  was  pale  as 
the  leaf  of  the  water-lily,  which,  torn  from 
its  stalk,  has  floated  for  weeks  upon  the  water. 
The  northem-liffhts  burned  brightly;  their 
circle  was  broad,  and  rays  went  upwards 
from  them  like  whirling  pillars  of  fire, 
ascendmg  through  the  whole  sphere  of  the 
heavens,  in  colors  of  green  and  crimson. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  valley  assembled  fur 
danc3  and  mirth,  but  they  looked  not  with 
admiring  eyes  at  the  magnificent  spectacle 
which  was  familiar  to  them.  *  Let  the  dead 
play  at  ball  with  the  heads  of  the  walrus  V 
thought  they,  according  to  their  belief,  and 
occupied  themselves  only  with  the  dance  and 
the  hona.  In  the  middle  of  the  circle,  wrap- 
ped in  mr,  stood  a  Greenlander  with  his  hand- 
drum,  and  accompanied  himself  as  he  sung 
of  seal-hunting,  and  the  people  answered  in 
chorus  with  an  *  Eia !  eia !  a !'  and  skipped 
round  and  round  in  their  white  furs  like  so 
many  bears  dancing.  With  this,  trial  and 
judgment  began.  They  who  were  adver- 
saries came  forward  ;  the  plaintifi*  improvised 
in  a  bold  and  sarcastic  manner  the  crime  of 
his  opponent,  and  all  the  while  the  dance 
went  on  to  the  sound  of  the  drum ;  the  de- 
fendant replied  in  the  same  manner;  but  the 
assembly  laughed  and  passed  sentence  upon 
him  in  the  meantime.  A  loud  noise  was  now 
heard  from  the  mountains;  the  icy  clifli 
were  clefl  assunder,  and  the  huge  tumblina: 
masses  were  dashed  to  atoms  m  their  fall. 
That  was  a  beautiful  Greenland  summer- 
night. 

**  At  the  distance  of  a  hundred  paces,  there 
lay  a  sick  man  within  an  open  tent  of  skins ; 
there  was  life  still  in  his  veins,  but  for  all 
that  he  must  die,  because  he  himself  believed 
it,  and  the  people  all  around  him  believed  it 
too.  His  wife,  therefore,  had  sewn  his  cloak 
of  skin  tightly  around  him,  that  she  might 
not  be  obliged  to  touch  the  dead,  and  she 
asked  him—*  Wilt  thou  be  buried  upon  the 
mountains  in  the  eternal  snow  1  I  will  deco- 
rate the  place  with  thy  boat  and  thy  arrows. 
The  spirits  of  the  mist  shall  dance  away  over 
it !  Or  wouldst  thou  rather  be  sunk  m  the 
sea  V  *  In  the  sea '.'  whispered  he,  and  nod- 
ded with  a  melancholy  smile.    *  There  thou 


wilt  have  a  beautiful  summer-tent,*  said  ftlie 
wife;  *  there  will  gambol  about  thee  tlxxi^ 
sands  of  seals;  there  will  the  walrus  sleep 
at  thy  feet,  and  the  hunting  will  be  certain 
and  merry  !**  The  children,  amid  load  bowl- 
ings, tore  down  the  outstretched  skin  from 
the  window,  that  the  dying  man  might  be 
borne  out  to  the  sea— the  swelling  sea,  wh-ch 
gave  him  food  during  his  lifetime,  and  now 
rest  in  death. 

**His  funeral  monument  is  the  floatinar 
mountain  of  ice,  which  increases  night  and 
day.  The  "seals  slumber  upon  the  icy  blocks 
ana  the  birds  of  the  tempest  whirl  about  it.^ 

TENTH  BTBNINO. 

"  I  knew  an  old  nuiid,'*  said  the  Mooo ; 
*'  she  wore  every  winter  yellow  satin  trimmeil 
with  fur ;  it  was  always  new ;  it  was  always 
her  unvarying  fashion ;  she  wore  every  sum- 
mer the  same  straw  bonnet,  and,  I  fancy,  the 
very  same  blue-gray  frown.  She  never  went 
anywhere  but  to  one  old  female  friend  of  hera 
who  lived  on  the  other  side  the  street; — 
during  the  last  year,  however,  she  did  not 
even  go  there — ^because  her  old  friend  was 
dead.  All  solitarily  sate  the  old  maid  work- 
ing at  her  window,  in  which,  through  the 
whole  summer,  there  stood  beautiful  floweris, 
and  in  the  winter  lovely  cresses,  grown  on  a 
little  hillock  of  felt  During  the  last  month, 
however,  she  no  longer  sate  at  her  window ; 
but  I  knew  that  she  was  still  alive,  because 
I  had  not  seen  her  set  out  on  that  long  jour- 
ney of  which  she  and  her  friend  had  so  oflen 
talked.  *  Yes,*  she  had  said,  *  when  I  shall 
die,  I  shall  have  to  take  a  longer  jonmey 
than  I  ever  took  through  my  whole  life;  the 
family  burial-place  lies  above  twenty  miles 
from  here ;  thither  must  I  be  borne,  and  there 
shall  I  sleep  with  the  rest  o£  my  kin.* 

**  Last  night  a  carriage  drew  up  at  her 
door;  they  carried  out  a  coffin,  and  by  that  I 
knew  that  she  was  dpad;  they  laid  straw 
around  the  coffin,  and  drove  away.  There 
slept  the  quiet  old  maid,  who  for  the  last  year 
had  never  been  out  of  her  house ;  and  the 
carriai^e  rattled  along  the  streets  and  out  of 
the  city,  as  if  it  bad  been  on  a  journey  of 
pleasure.  Upon  the  high  road  it  went  on  yet 
faster ;  the  fellow  who  drove  looked  over  his 
shoulder  several  times ;  I  fancy  that  he  was 
afraid  of  seeing  her  sitting  in  her  yellow 
satin  upon  the  coffin  behind  him ;  he  there- 
fore urged  on  the  horses  thoughtlessly,  hold- 
ing them  in  so  tightly  that  they  foamed  at 
the  mouth :  they  were  young  and  full  of 
mettle ;  a  hare  ran  across  the  road,  and  off 
they  set  at  full  f^peed.  The  quiet  old  maid, 
who  from  one  years  end  to  another  had  moved 
only  slowly  in  a  narrow  circle,  now  that  she 
was  dead  drove  over  f>tock  and  stone  along 
the  open  high-road.    The  coffin,  which  waa 
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wimi^ped  ia  mattiDg*  was  ebook  off,  and  now 
lay  upon  the  road,  whilst  horses,  driver,  and 
carriage,  sped  onward  in  a  wild  career. 

*'  The  lark  which  flew  upward  singing 
from  the  meadow,  warbled  its  morning  song 
above  the  coffin;  it  then  descended  and 
aliff  hted  upon  it,  pecked  at  the  matting  with 
its  oeak,  as  if  it  were  rending  to  pieces  some 
strange  insecL 

**  The  lark  rose  upward  again,  sinf^ing  in 
the  clear  ether,  and  I  withdrew  behind  the 
rosy  cloadd  of  morning." 

ELEVENTH  EVENING. 

•«  I  will  give  the  a  picture  of  Pompeii," 
said  the  Moon.  **  1  have  been  in  the  suburbs, 
the  Street  of  Tombs,  as  it  is  called,  where 
once  the  rejoicing  youUip,  with  roses  around 
their  brows,  danced  with  the  lovely  sisters 
of  Lais.  Now  the  silence  of  death  reigns 
here;  German  soldiers  in  the  pay  of  Naples 
keep  guard  here,  and  play  at  cards  and  dice. 
A  crowd  of  foreigners,  from  the  other  side  of 
the  mountains,  wandered  into  the  city,  ac- 
companied by  the  guard.  They  wished  to 
see  this  city,  arisen  irom  the  grave,  by  the 
full  clear  light  of  the  Moon ;  and  I  showed 
to  them  the  tracks  of  the  chariot-wheels  in 
the  streets  paved  with  broad  slabs  of  lava ;  I 
showed  to  them  the  names  upon  the  doors 
and  the  signs  which  still  remain  suspended 
from  the  Ehop-fronts;  they  looked  into  the 
basin  of  the  fountains  ornamented  with  shells 
and  conches ;  but  no  stream  of  water  leapt 
upwards ;  no  song  resounded  from  the  richly- 
painted  chambers,  where  dogs  of  bronze 
guarded  the  doors.  It  was  the  city  of  the 
dead;  Vesuvius  alone  still  thundered  his 
eternal  hymn. 

••  We  went  to  the  temple  of  Venus,  which 
is  built  of  dazzling  white  marble,  with  broad 
steps  ascending  to  its  high  altar,  and  a  ver- 
dant weeping- willow  growing  between  its 
columns.  The  air  was  exquisitely  transparent 
and  blue ;  and  in  the  back-ground  towered 
Vesuvius,  black  as  night;  fires  ascended 
from  the  crater  of  the  mountain  like  the  stem 
of  the  pine-tree;  the  illumined  cloud  of 
smoke  hung  suspended  in  the  stillness  of 
ni^ht,  like  the  pine-tree's  crown,  but  red  as 
blood.  Among  the  strangers  there,  was  a 
singer,  a  true  and  noble  being,  to  whom  I 
had  seen  homage  paid  in  the  greatest  cities 
of  Europe.  When  the  party  arrived  at  the 
amphitheatre,  they  all  seated  themselves  upon 
the  marble  Bteps,  and  again,  as  in  former 
centuries,  human  beings  occupied  a  portion 
of  that  space.  The  scene  was  now  the  same 
as  in  those  former  times ;  the  walls  of  the 
theatre,  and  the  two  arches  in  the  back- 
ground, through  which  might  be  seen  the 
same  decorntion  as  then — Nature  itself— the 
mountains   between   Sorento  and    Amalfi. 


The  singer,  far  fan,  threw  herself  back  into 
those  ancient  times,  and  sung;  the  scene 
inspired  her;  she  reminded  the  listener  of 
the  wild  horse  of  Arabia,  when  it  snorts  and 
careers  away,  with  its  mane  lifted  by  the 
wind;  there  was  the  same  ease,  the  same 
security;  she  brought  to  mind  the  agonised 
mother  at  the  cross  of  Golgotha ;  there  was 
the  same  heartfelt,  deep  sorrow.  Once  more 
resounded  around  her,  as  had  resoimded  thou* 
sands  of  years  before,  the  plaudits  and  accla- 
mations of  delight  *  Happy !  heavenly  gifted 
one!*  exclaimed  they  all.  Three  minutes 
after  a/id  the  scene  was  changed ;  every  one 
had  departed ;  no  tone  was  heard  any  longer; 
the  whole  party  was  gone ;  but  the  rains  still 
fitood  unchanged,  as  they  will  stand  for  cen- 
turies, and  no  one  knows  of  the  applause  of 
the  moment— of  the  beautiful  singer— of  her 
tones  and  her  smile.  All  is  passed  and  for- 
gotten ;  even  to  me  is  this  hour  a  perished 
memory." 

TWEUTH  SYmiNa 

•*!  peeped  in  at  a  critic^s  window,"  said 
the  Moon,  '*  in  a  city  of  Germany.  The 
room  was  filled  with  excellent  nimiture, 
books,  and  a  chaos  of  papers;  several  young 
men  were  sitting  there ;  the  critic  himself 
stood  at  his  desk;  two  small  books,  both  by 
young  authors,  were  abont  to  be  reviewed. 
*One  of  these,*  said  he,  ^has  been  sent  ta 
me;  1  have  not  read  it  though — ^but  it  19 
beautifully  got  up;  what  say  you  of  its  con- 
tents V 

"'O,'  said  one  of  the  young  men,  who 
was  himself  a  poet,  *  there  is  a  deal  that  is 
good  in  it ;  very  little  to  expunge ;  the  verses 
might  be  better !  There  is  a  healthy  tone 
in  the  thoughts — but  they  are,  after  all,  such 
thoughts  as  every  body  has ! — but  as  to  that, 
where  does  one  find  any  thing  new  ?  You 
may  very  well  praise  him,  but  I  believe  that 
he  will  never  turn  out  any  thing  of  a  poet 
He  has  read  a  deal,  however ;  is  an  extraor- 
dinary orientalisf,  and  has  sound  judgment 
He  it  was  who  wrote  that  beautifnl  critique 
of  my  FancieM  of  Domestic  Life,  One 
ought  to  be  gentle  towards  a  young  man.' 

**  *  But  he  is  a  thorough  ass  f  said  another 
gentleman  in  the  room ;  *  nothing  is  worse  in 
poetry  than  mediocrity,  and  he  does  not  get 
above  that* 

"  *  Poor  fellow  !*  said  a  third,  *  and  his  aunt 
makes  herself  so  happy  about  him.  She  it 
was,  Mr.  Critic,  who  obtained  so  many  sub- 
scribers* names  to  your  last  translation.* 

^  *  The  good  woman !  yes,  I  have  given  a 
short  notice  of  the  book.  Unmistakable  tal- 
ent !  a  welcome  irift !  a  flower  out  of  the 
garden  of  poesy ;  beautifully  got  out,  and  so 
on.    Bat  the  other  book— he  shall  catch  iX  I 
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I  had  to  bay  it  I  hptr  it  is  pniaed ;  he  has 
geoias  don't  yoa  think  V 

M»That  is  the  general  opimon,*  said  the 
poet,  *  but  there  is  something  wild  about  it' 

•• '  ft  will  do  him  good  to  find  fault  and  cat 
bim  up  a  little,  e»e  be  will  be  gettittg  too 
good  an  opiBton  of  hirtiself !' 

** '  But  that  is  unreasonable,*  interrupted  a 
fourth;  *don*t  let  its  dwell  too  mach  on 
trifling  faults,  bat  rejoice  in  the  good—- and 
there  is  much  here — though  he  throsts  in 
good  and  bad  altogether.* 

**  *  Unmistakable  talent  !*  wrote  down  the 
critic ;  *  the  usual  examples  of  carelessness. 
That  lie  also  can  write  unlucky  verse,  may 
be  seen  at  page  five  and  twenty,  where  two 
hiatuses  occur :  the  study  of  the  ancients  to 
be  recommended,  and  so  on.** 

**  I  went  away,**  said  the  Moon,  *'  and 
peeped  through  the  window  into  the  aant*s 
house,  where  sate  our  honored  poet,  the  tame 
one,  the  worshipped  of  all  the  guests,  and 
was  happy." 

"  I  sought  out  the  other  poet,  the  wild  one, 
who  also  wss  in  a  great  party  of  one  of  his 
patrons,  where  they  talked  about  the  other 

eet*s  book.  *  I  shall  also  read  yours  !*  said 
ecenas,  '  but  honestly  speaking,  you  know 
I  never  say  to  you  what  I  do  not  mean,  I  do 
not  expect  great  things  from  it  Vou  are 
too  wild  for  me!  too  fantastic — but  I  acknow- 
ledge that  as  a  man  yoa  are  highly  respect- 

'*  A  young  girl  who  sat  in  a  corner  read  in 
abook:— 

To  tlie  dufit  goe§  the  poet>  friorf, 
And  CAmmon  place  to  famel— 

That  ii  the  trite  old  atory, 
Aod  Hwill  ever  be  the  aamel 

THIRTEEirrH    EVENING. 

The  Moon  told  me  as  follows :— *'  There 
Ke  two  peasants*  cottages  by  the  road  through 
the  wood.  The  doors  are  low,  and  the  win- 
dows are  irregular,  but  all  around  them  grow 
buckthorn  and  barberries :  the  roof  is  mossy 
and  grown  over  with  yellow-flowered  stone- 
crop  and  houseleek;  nothing  bat  cabbages 
and  potatoes  grow  in  the  little  garden,  out 
there  grows  in  the  hedge  an  elder-tree,  and 
under  this  sate  a  little  girl ;  and  there  she 
sate  with  her  brown  eyes  ri vetted  upon  an 
old  oak  tree  between  the  houses.  This  tree 
hasU  tall  and  decayed  hole,  the  top  of  it  is 
sawn  ofS!,  and  there  the  stork  has  built  his 
nest ;  there  he  stood  and  clattered  with  his 
beak.  A  little  boy  came  out  of  the  cottage 
and  placed  himself  by  the  little  girl's  aide; 
they  were  brother  and  sister. 

*•  *  What  are  you  looking  at  V  cried  he. 

**  *  I  am  looking  at  the  storks,*  she  replied  ; 
*the  neiorhbor  told  me  that  this  evening  the 
ftork  will  bring  us  a  little  brother  or  sister ; 


and  ao  now  I  will  stand  and  watch  when 
they  oome.^ 

*'  *  The  storks  do  not  bring  any  thing,'  said 
the  boy.  *  The  neighbor's  wife  told  me  the 
same  thing ;  but  she  laughed  while  ahe  said 
it,  and  so  I  asked  her  if  she  darst  say  *  as 
sure  as  heaven,*  to  it ;  but  she  dared  not,  and 
therefore  I  know  that  the  story  about  the 
storks  is  only  what  they  tell  us  children.* 

•• '  Oh,  really  !*  said  tbe  little  girl. 

*»*And  ril  tell  thee  what,*  said  the  boy, 
*  it  is  our  Lord  himself  that  brings  little  ba- 
bies ;  he  has  them  under  his  coat ;  but  nobody 
can  see  our  Lord  now,  and  therefore  we  do 
not  see  him  when  he  comes.* 

**  At  that  same  moment  the  twigs  of  the 
elder-tree  were  moved ;  the  children  folded 
their  hands,  and  looked  one  at  the  rither,  for 
they  thought  that  it  was  our  Lord  passing 
along  with  the  little  ones.  They  stood  side 
by  side,  and  took  hold  of  each  other's  hand. 

**The  house-door  opened,  and  out  came 
the  neighbor. 

'•  *  Come  in  now,'  said  she,  •  and  see  what 
the  stork  has  brought ;  he  has  brought  a  little 
brother  !* 

"The  children  nodded  their  heads;  they 
knew  very  well  that  the  little  brother  was 
come.** 

vouaTBEirrH  bvenikg. 

•*  I  passed  over  Lyneborg  Heath,"  said  the 
Moon,  **  a  solitary  house  stood  by  the  road- 
side ;  some  leafless  trees  grew  beside  it,  and 
among  these  sung  a  nightingale  which  had 
lost  its  way.  In  the  seventy  of  the  night  it 
must  perish ;  that  was  its  song  of  death  which 
I  heard.  With  the  early  twilight  there  came 
along  the  road  a  company  of  emio^rant  peas- 
ants, who  were  on  their  way  to  Bremen  or 
Hamburgh,  to  take  ship  fur  America,  where 
happiness — the  so  much  dreamed  of  happi- 
ness— they  expected  should  spring  up  for 
them.  The  women  carried  their  youngest 
children  upon  their  backs,  the  older  ones 
sprang  along  by  their  side ;  a  poor  miserable 
horse  dragged  a  car,  on  which  were  a  few 
articles  of  household  furniture.  The  cold 
wind  blew ;  the  little  girl  clung  closer  to  her 
mother,  who  looked  up  to  my  round  waning 
face  and  thought  upon  her  bitter  want 

**  Her  thoughts  were  those  of  the  whole 
company,  and  therefore  the  red  glimmering 
of  daylight  was  like  the  evangile  of  tbe  sun 
of  prosperity  which  should  again  rise.  They 
heard  the  song  of  the  dying  nightingale ;  it 
was  to  them  no  false  prophet,  but  a  foreteller 
of  happiness.  The  wind  whistled,  but  they 
understood  not  the  song  ;  *  Sail  securely 
across  the  sea !  Thou  hast  paid  for  the  long 
voyage  with  all  tliat  thou  art  possessed  of; 
poor  and  helpless  shalt  thou  set  foot  on  thy 
land  of  Canaan*    Thou  mayest  tell  thyself, 
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thy  wife  and  thy  child,  yet  yoa  shall  none  of 
vou  Bu^r  long.  Behind  the  broad  fragrant 
leaf  sits  the  gnddeaa  of  death ;  her  kiss  of 
welcome  breathed  conaaroing  fever  into  thy 
blood,  far  away,  far  away,  into  the  swellingr 
waters  V 

"The  emigrant  company  lietfincd  joyfully 
to  the  song  of  the  ni^^htingale,  which  they 
thought  announced  to  them  bapptnoae.  Day 
beamed  from  behind  light  clouds,  and  the 
peasant  people  went  over  the  heath  to  the 
church ;  the  darkly-apparelled  women,  with 
their  milk-white  linen  around  their  headn, 
looked  like  figures  which  had  stepped  forth 
fh>m  the  old  church  paintings;  all  around 
them  was  nothing  but  the  vast  and  death-like 
landscape,  the  withered  brown  heath — dark, 
leafless  plains,  in  the  midst  of  white  sand- 
banks. The  women  carried  their  hymn- 
books  in  their  hands,  and  advanced  towards 
the  church.  Oh,  pray  !  pray  for  them  who 
wander  onward  to  their  graves  on  the  other 
side  of  the  heaving  water!*' 


HEROISM  OP  THE  CAPE  MAY 
WRECKERS. 

One  dark  and  stormy  night,  Mr  Richard 
C.  Holmes,  the  collector  of  the  port  of  Cape 
May,  a  port  situated  on  an  exposed  and  dan^ 
gerous  part  of  the  coast,  near  the  entrance  of 
the  Delaware,  was  awakened  from  his  %  sleep 
by  the  violence  of  the  stornu  and,  listening, 
be  thought  that  he  could  hear  at  intervals  the 
distant  booming  of  a  gun,  which  he  supposed 
to  be  a  signal  of  distress.  He  arose  and  bast* 
ened  to  the  shore.  The  night  was  dark,  and 
nothing  could  be  seen,  but  the  report  of  the 
gun  was  distinctly  to  be  heard,  at  brief  inter- 
vals, coming  apparently  from  a  great  distance 
in  the  offing. 

He  arouped  from  the  neighboring  houses  a 
sufficient  aumber  of  other  persons  to  man  his 
Burf-boatv  embarked  on  board,  taking  a  com- 
pass  for  a  guide,  and  put  to  sea. 

It  was  very  dark,  and  the  weather  was 
very  thick,  so  that  nothing  could  be  seen; 
but  the  crew  of  the  boat  pulled  steadily  on, 
guided  only  by  the  compass,  and  the  low  and 
and  distant  booming  of  the  gun.  They  rowed 
In  the  direction  of  the  sound,  listening  as 
they  polled ;  but  the  noiee  made  by  the  winds 
and  the  waves,  and  by  the  dashing  of  the  wa- 
ter upon  the  boat  and  upon  the  oars,  was  so 
loud  and  incessant,  and  the  progress  which 
they  made  against  the  heavy  "  send*'  of  the 
surges  was  so  slow,  that  it  was  fbr  a  long 
time  doubtful  whether  they  were  advancing 
or  not.  After  an  hour  or  two,  however,  the 
sound  of  the  gun  seemed  to  come  nearer,  and 
at  length  tli^y  could  eee,  faintly,  the  flash 
beaming  out  fixr  an  inalant  just  before  the  re- 


port, in  the  midst  of  the  driving  rain  and  fly- 
ing spray  which  filled  the  dark  air  before 
them. 

Encouraged  by  this,  the  oarsmen  pulled  at 
their  oars  with  new  energy,  and  soon  came 
in  flight  of  the  hall  of  the  distressed  vessel, 
which  began  now  to  rise  before  them,  a  black 
and  misshapen  masst  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  the  surrounding  darkness  and  gloom. 
As  they  came  nearer,  they  found  that  the 
vessel  was  a  ship-— that  she  had  been  beaten 
down  upon  her  side  by  the  sea,  and  was  a)- 
moBt  overwhelmed  with  the  surges  which 
were  breaking  over  her.  Every  place  upon 
the  deck  which  aflorded  any  possibility  of 
shelter  was  crowded  with  n>en  and  women, 
all  clinging  to  such  supports  as  were  within 
their  reach,  and  vainly  endeavoring  to  screen 
themselves  from  the  dashing  of  the  spray. 
The  boat  was  to  the  leeward  of  the  vessel,  but 
so  great  was  the  commotion  of  the  sea,  that 
it  was  not  safe  to  approach  even  near  enough 
to  communicate  with  the  people  on  board. 
Afler  coming  up  among  the  heaving  and 
tumbled  surges  as  near  as  they  dared  to  ven- 
ture, the  crew  of  the  sur^boat  found  that  all 
attempts  to  make  their  voices  heard  were  nn- 
availirtg,  as  their  loudest  shouts  were  wholly 
overpowered  by  the  roaring  of  the  eea,  and 
the  howling  of  the  wind  in  the  rigging. 

Mr.  Holmes  accordingly  gave  up  the  at- 
tempt, and  fell  back  again,  intending  to  go 
roufid  to  the  windward  side  of  the  ship,  in  the 
hopes  to  be  able  to  communicate  with  the 
crew  fi-om  that  quarter.  He  conW  hear  them 
while  he  was  to  leeward  of  thenn,  but  they 
couM  not  hear  him ;  and  his  object  in  wish- 
ing to  communicate  with  them  was  to  give 
them  directions  in  respect  to  what  they  were 
to  do,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  get  on  board. 

In  the  meantime  daylight  began  to  appear. 
The  position  of  the  ship  could  he  seen  more 
distinctly.  She  lay  upon  a  slioal,  held  partly 
by  her  anchor,  which  the  crew  had  let  go  be- 
fore she  struck.  Thus  confined  she  had  been 
knocked  down  by  the  seas,  and  now  lay 
thumping  violently  at  every  rising  and  falling 
of  the  surge,  and  m  danger  every  moment  of 
going  to  peices.  She  was  covered  with  hu- 
man beings,  who  were  seen  clinging  to  her 
in  every  pert — each  separate  group  forming 
a  separate  and  frightful  spectacle  of  distress 
and  terror. 

Mr.  Holmes  succeeded  in  bringing  the  surf- 
boat  so  near  to  the  ship  on  the  windward  side, 
as  to  hail  the  crew,  and  he  directed  them  to 
let  down  a  line  from  the  end  of  the  main  yard 
to  leeward.  The  main  yard  is  a  spar  which  lies 
horisontally  at  the  bead  of  the  main  mast,  and 
as  the  vessel  was  careened  over  to  leeward,  the 
end  of  the  yard  on  that  side  would  of  course  be 
depressed,  and  a  line  from  it  would  hang  down 
overthewater,entirelyclettrofthe  vesseU  The 
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crew  heard  thii  order,  tDd  let  down  the  line. 
Mr.  Holmes  then  ordered  the  sorf-boat  to  be 

SuUed  away  from  the  ship  again,  intending  to 
rop  to  leeward  onoe  more,  and  then  to  get 
on  board  of  it  by  means  of  the  line.  In  doing 
thia,  however,  the  boat  was  aaaailed  by  the 
winds  and  waves  with  greater  fury  than  ever, 
as  if  they  now  first  begat  to  understand  that 
it  had  come  to  rescue  their  victims  from  their 
power.  The  boat  was  swept  so  &r  away  by 
this  onset,  that  it  was  an  hour  before  the  oars- 
men could  get  so  as  to  approaoh  the  line.  It 
seemed  then  extremely  dangerous  to  approach 
it,  art  the  end  of  it  was  flying  hither  and  thi- 
ther, whipping  the  surges  which  boiled  be- 
neath it,  or  whirling  and  curling  in  the  air, 
as  it  was  swung  to  and  fro  by  the  impulse  pf 
the  wind,  or  by  the  swaying  of  the  yardarm 
from  which  it  was  suspended. 

The  boat,  however,  approached  the  line. 
Mr.  Holmes,  when  he  saw  it  within  reach, 
sprang  forward  to  the  bows,  and,  after  a  mo- 
ment's contest  between  an  instinctive  shrink- 
ing from  the  gigantic  lash  which  was  bran- 
dished so  furiously  over  his  head,  and  his  ef^ 
forts  to  reach  it,  he  at  length  succeeded  in 
seizing  it.  He  grasped  it  by  both  hands  with 
all  his  force,  and  the  next  instant  the  boat 
was  swept  away  from  beneath  him  by  the  re- 
treating billows,  and  he  was  left  safely  dang- 
lin/r  in  the  air. 

We  say  safely,  for,  whenever  any  one  of 
these  indomitable  sea  kings,  no  matter  in 
what  circumstances  of  difficulty  or  danger, 
gets  a  rope  that  is  well  secured  at  its  point  of 
suspension,  fairly  within  his  iron  grip,  we 
may  at  once  dismiss  all  concern  about  his  per- 
sonal safety.  In  this  case  the  intrepid  adven- 
turer, when  he  found  that  the  boat  had  surged 
away  from  beneath  him,  and  left  him  suspen- 
ded in  the  air  over  the  raging  and  foaming 
billows,  felt  that  all  danger  was  over.  To 
mount  the  rope,  hand  over  hand,  till  he  gained 
the  yard-arm,  to  clamber  up  the  yard  to  the 
mast,  and  then  to  descend  to  the  deck  by  the 
shrouds,  required  only  an  ordinary  exercise 
of  nautical  strength  and  courage.  All  this 
was  done  in  a  moment,  and  Mr.  Holmes  stood 
upon  the  deck,  speechless,  and  entirely  over- 
come by  the  appalling  spectacle  of  terror  and 
distress  that  met  his  view. 

The  crew  gathered  around  the  stranger, 
whom  they  looked  upon  at  once  as  their  deliv- 
erer, and  listened  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say. 
He  informed  them  that  the  ship  was  ground- 
ed on  a  narrow  reef  or  bar  running  parallel 
with  the  coast,  and  that  there  was  deeper 
water  between  them  and  the  shore.  He 
counselled  them  to  cut  loose  from  the  anchor, 
in  which  case  he  presumed  that  the  shocks  of 
the  seas  would  drive  the  ship  over  the  bar,  and 
that  then  she  would  drift  rapidly  in  upon  the 
shore;  where,  when  she  should  strike  upon 


the  beach,  they  eooU  probably  find  taeum  to 

get  the  passengers  to  the  land. 

This  plan  was  deckled  npoo.  The  cable 
was  cut  away  by  means  of  such  inBlraments 
as  came  to  hand.  The  ship  was  beaten  over 
the  bar,  awakening,  as  she  dashed  along',  new 
shrieks  from  the  terrified  paasengera,  at  the 
violence  of  the  concussions.  Once  in  deep 
water,  she  moved  on  more  smoothly,  but  was 
still  driven  at  a  fearful  rate  directly  toward 
the  land.  The  surf-boat  accompanied  her, 
hovering  as  near  to  her  all  the  way  as  was 
consistent  with  safety.  During  their  pro- 
gress th€}  boat  was  watched  by  the  passengers 
on  board  the  ship,  with  anxious  eyes,  as  in 
her  were  centred  all  their  hopes  of  escape 
from  destruction. 

The  conformation  of  this  part  of  the  coast, 
as  in  many  other  places  along  the  shores  of 
the  United  States,  presents  a  range  of  low, 
sandy  islands,  lying  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  land,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  channel 
of  sheltered  water.  These  islands  are  long 
and  narrow,  and  separated  from  each  other 
by  inlets  or  openings  here  and  there,  formed 
apparently  by  the  breaking  through  of  Uie 
sea.  The  crew  of  our  ship  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  seen  some  possihilitj  of 
their  entering  through  one  of  these  inlets. 
The  ship  could  not,  however,  be  guided,  but 
must  go  where  the  wind  and  waves  chose  to 
impel  her.  This  was  to  the  outer  shore  of 
one  of  the  long,  narrow  islands,  where  at 
length  she  struck  again,  and  was  overwhelmed 
with  breakers  and  spray. 

After  much  difficulty  the  sesmen  succeed- 
ed, with  the  help  of  the  surf-boat,  in  getting 
a  line  from  the  ship  to  the  shore,  by  mesne  of 
which  one  party  on  the  land  and  another  on 
boani  the  vessel  could  draw  the  surf-boat  to 
and  fra  In  this  way  the  passengers  and 
crew  were  all  aifely  landed.  When  the 
lives  were  thus  all  safe,  sails  and  spars  were 
brought  on  shore,  and  then,  under  Mr.  Holmes' 
directions,  a  great  tent  was  constructed  on 
the  sand,  which,  though  rude  in  form,  was 
sufficient  in  f ize  to  shelter  all  the  company. 
When  <ll  were  assembled,  the  number  of  pae- 
sengers  saved  was  found  to  be  one  hundred 
and  twenty-one.  They  were  German  emi- 
grants of  the  better  class,  and  they  gathered 
around  their  intrepid  deliverer,  when  all  was 
over,  with  such  overwhelming  man ifestatinna 
of  their  admiration  and  gratitude,  aa  wholly 
unmanned  him.  They  had  saved  money  and 
jewels,  and  such  other  valuables  as  could  be 
carried  about  the  person,  to  a  lai^ge  amount; 
and  they  brought  every  thing  to  him,  prsasing 
him  most  earnestly,  and  with  many  tears,  to 
take  it  all,  for  having  saved  them  from  such 
imminent  and  certain  destruction.  He  vma 
deeply  moved  by  these  expressions  of  gralk 
tude,  bat  would  receive  oo  rewanL 
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When  the  tent  ws8  completed,  and  the 
whole  oompany  were  comfortably  esUblished 
under  the  shelter  of  it,  the  boat  was  passed  to 
and  fro  again  through  the  surf,  to  bring  pro- 
vision on  shore.  A  party  of  seamen  reowined 
on  board  for  this  purpose— loading  the  boat 
at  the  ship,  and  drawing  it  out  again  when 
unloaded  on  the  shore.  The  company  that 
were  assembled  under  the  tent  dried  their 
clothes  by  fires  built  for  the  purpose  there, 
and  then  made  a  rude  breakfast  from  the  pro- 
visions brought  for  them  from  theehip;  and 
when  thus  in  some  degree  rested  and  re- 
freshed, they  were  all  conveyed  safely  in 
boats  to  the  main  land. 


THE  MECHANICS  HOME. 

Omb  evening,  in  the  early  part  of  the  win- 
ter, the  door  bell  rang  with  energy,  and  the 
■ervant  announced  a  nwm  who  wished  to  see 
me.  A  '*  man"  is  one  thing  with  a  servant, 
a  "gentleman*'  another,  and  a  ** person" 
something  diflbrent  from  either.  The  man 
fltood  in  the  hall,  but  I  wondered  why  he  had 
not  been  called  a  gentleman.  I  was  puzzled 
where  to  place  him  myself.  His  dress  was 
very  neat,  but  plain,  and  rather  coarse.  His 
linen,  that  badge  of  refinement,  was  white, 
kk  perfect  order,  and  almost  ele^nt.  But 
nothing  gave  olue  to  his  position  m  life.  In 
all  outward  seeming  he  was  simply  a  man. 
'When  he  spoke  to  me  his  address  was  sim- 
ple, clear,  direct,  and  with  a  certain  air  of 
self-reliance,  the  furthest  possible  from  a 
vulgar  bluster. 

**  Doctor,*'  he  said,  **  I  wish  you  to  come 
and  see  my  child.  We  foar  he  is  threatened 
with  croup." 

I  put  on  my  hat  and  prepared  to  acoom- 
paey  him ;  for  if  the  case  was  as  he  supposed, 
there  was  no  time  to  kise.  In  this  disease  a 
single  hour  may  make  a  life's  difference. 

In  a  moment  we  were  in  the  street  and 
walking  briskly  up  one  of  our  broad  avenues. 
The  child,  he  said,  had  been  playing  out  of 
doors,  had  eaten  heartily  at  supper,  gone  to 
sleep,  and  wakened  up  a  short  time  sioce 
very  hoarse,  with  a  croaking  cough.  The 
ease  was  a  nretty  clear  one,  and  I  hurried 
ray  walk  still  more,  and  in  a  few  moments 
we  were  at  the  door.  We  went  up,  up,  up, 
to  the  fourth  story.  The  last  flight  of  stairs 
was  carpeted,  and  a  small  lamp  at  the  top 
lighted  us  up.  An  excellent  and  very  dura- 
ble kind  of  mat  lay  at  the  door.  Vou  will  see 
in  time  why  I  give  these  little  particulars^ 

I  entered  the  open  door,  and  was  welcomed 
by  a  rather  pretty  and  remarkably  tidy  wo- 
man, who  could  have  been  nobody  in  the 
world  but  the  wife  of  the  man  who  summoned 
ma- 


**  1  am  glad  you  have  come  so  soon,*'  she 
said,  in  a  soft  pure  .accent.  **  Little  William 
seems  so  distressed  that  he  can  hardly 
breathe." 

And  the  next  moment,  as  we  passed  through 
a  narrow  passage  where  he  lay,  I  heard  the 
unmistakable  croup  sound,  that  carries  such 
terror  to  the  parent's  heart 

**  Is  it  the  croup,  doctor?"  asked  the  hthet 
with  a  voice  of  emotion,  as  I  bent  over  the 
child-*4i  fine  boy  three  years  of  age. 

**  It  is  certainly  the  croup,"  I  said,  **  and  a 
pretty  violent  attaek.  How  kxig  is  it  since 
you  thought  him  sick  t" 

**  Not  above  half  an  hour,"  was  the  calm 
reply,  it  was  made  calm  by  a  finn  self-con- 
trol. I  looked  at  the  mother.  She  was  very 
pale,  but  did  not  trust  herself  to  speak. 

'«Then  there  is  probably  but  little  danger," 
I  said,  **  but  we  have  something  to  do.  Have 
you  the  water  here  1" 

The  husband  w^t  to  what  seemed  a  cloeet, 
opened  two  doors,  and  disclosed  a  neat  pine 
bathing  tub,  supplied  with  the  Croton.  This 
was  beyond  my  hopes,  but  I  had  no  time  to 
wonder.    The  little  fellow  was  in  high  fever. 


and  laboring  for  eveiy  breath.  Taking  him 
from  bis  Mule  crib,  where  he  lay  upon  a  nice 
hair  mattress,  fit  for  a  prince  to  sleep  on,  I 
took  off  his  clean  night  clothes,  stood  him  in 
the  bathing  tub,  and  made  his  father  poor  full 
upon  his  neck  and  chest  three  nails  of  cold 
water,  while  I  robbed  them  briskly  with  my 
hand.  He  was  then  wiped  dry,  and  rubbed 
until  his  whole  body  was  glowing  like  a 
flame.  Then  I  wrong  a  large  towel  out  of 
oold  water  and  put  it  round  his  throat,  and 
then  wrapped  him  op  in  blankets.  The 
brave  little  follow  had  borne  it  all  without  a 
complaint,  as  if  he  understood  that  under  bis 
father's  eye  no  harm  could  come  to  him.  In 
flfteen  minutes  after  he  was  wrapped  in  the 
blankets  he  was  in  a  profose  perspiration,  in 
a  souod  slumber,  and  breathing  floeely.  The 
danger  was  over— so  rapid  is  this  disease  and 
so  easily  cored. 

Happiness  had  shed  a  serene  light  upon 
the  countenance  of  the  father,  and  throwi^ 
over  the  mother's  face  a  glow  of  beauty.  I 
looked  upon  them,  and  was  more  than  ever 
puzzled  where  to  place  them.  There  were 
no  marks  of  hi^h  breeding,  not  a  shadow  of 
decayed  gentility  about  them.  It  was  ratber- 
the  reverse,  as  if  they  were  working  op  f>om 
a  low  rank  of  lifo  to  a  higher.  I  looked 
around  the  room.  It  was  the  bed  room. 
Every  Uiing  in  it  was  perfectly  neat  and  or- 
derly. The  bed,  like  the  crib,  was  excel* 
lent ;  but  not  costly.  The  white  counterpane 
did  not  cost  more  than  tenshillings^yet  how 
beaotifbl  it  looked. 

The  white  window  curtains  were  shilling 
muslin,  but  their  folds  hung  as  richly  as  if 
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they  were  damask — and  bow  very  appropriate 
they  Beemed.  The  bath,  with  ita  Bong  fold* 
iDjK  doors,  1  knew  bad  not  coat,  plumber's 
bill  and  all,  more  than  ten  dollars.  The 
toilet  tabJe,  of  an  elegam  form,  and  complete- 
ly covered,  I  bad  no  doubt  was  white  pinoi 
and  cost  half  a  dollar.  The  pictures  on  the 
wall  were  beaut  i  folly  •tinted  lithographs*— 
better,  far  better,  tnan  oil  paintings  I  have 
seen  in  the  houses  of  millionaires;  yet  thev 
can  be  bought  at  GoupiPs,  or  Williams  « 
Stephens',  for  from  three  to  five  shillings, 
and  a  dollar  a-piece  had  framed  them.  The 
floor  had  carpet  that  seemed  to  match  every 
thing,  with  its  small  neat  figure,  and  a  light 
chamber  color.  It  was  a  jewel  of  a  room, 
in  as  perfect  keeping  ia  all  its  parts  as  if  an 
artist  had  designed  iL 

Leaving  the  little  boy  U>  his  nntrovbled 
sleep,  and  giving  directions  to  his  bath,  on 
his  waking,  we  went  into  the  other  room, 
which  was  di&rently  but  just  as  neatly  ar- 
ranged. It  might  have  answered  for  a  perlor, 
only  it  had  a  cooking-stove,  or  an  artist's 
studio,  or  a  dining-nxwi.  It  was  hung  with 
pictures— heads,  historical  pieces,  and  iaad* 
scapes;  all  such  as  a  man  of  taste  coold  se» 
lect,  and  buy  cheap;  but  which,  like  good 
books,  are  invaluable.  And,  speaking  of 
books,  there  was  a  hanging  library  on  one 
side  of  the  chimney,  which  a  smgle  glance 
assured  me  contained  the  very  choicest  trea- 
sures of  the  English  tongue. 

The  man  went  to  a  bureau,  opened  a 
drawer,  and  took  out  some  monev. 

••What  is  your  fee,  doctor V'  he  asked, 
holding  the  billa  so  ae  to  select  one  to  pay 
me. 

Now,  I  had  made  op  my  mind  before  I  got 
half  way  up  the  stairs,  that  I  might  have  to 
wait  for  my  pay— perhaps  never  get  it,  but 
all  this  had  changed.  I  could  not,  as  I  often 
do,  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
man.  There  he  stood  ready  to  pay  me,  with 
money  enough ;  yet  it  was  evident  that  he 
was  a  working  man,  and  far  from  wealthy. 
1  had  nothing  left  but  to  name  tlje  lowest  fee. 

**  One  dollar  does  not  seem  enough,*'  said 
be.  «•  You  have  saved  my  child's  life,  and 
have  been  at  more  trouble  than  merely  to 
write  a  prescription." 

**  Do  you  work  for  your  living  1"  I  asid, 
hoping  to  solve  the  mystery. 

He  smiled  and  held  out  his  hand,  which 
•bowed  the  uoquestk)nable  marks  of  honest 
toil. 

'*  You  are  a  mechanic  V  I  said,  willing  to 
know  more  of  him. 

**  Take  that,"  he  said,  placing  a  two  dollar 
note  in  my  hand,  with  a  not-to-be  refused  air, 
**  and  I  will  gratify  your  curiosity ;  for  there 
is  no  nse  in  pretending  that  you  are  not  a 
Uttie  curious.''  I 


There  was  a  hearty,  raspectful  freedooi 
about  this  that  was  irresistible.  I  pot  the 
note  in  my  pocket,  and  the  niaa  going  to  s 
door  which  opened  into  a  closet  of  modems 
site,  displayed  the  bench  and  tools  of  a  shoe- 
OMker. 

^  You  must  be  an  extraordinary  workman,*^ 
said  I,  looking  around  the  room  which  seemed 
almost  luxurious ;  bot  when  I  looked  at  eaeh 
item  I  found  it  cost  but  very  little. 

**  No,  nothing  extra.  I  barely  roaaage  to 
cam  a  little  over  a  dollar  a  day.  Mary  helpf 
me  some.  With  the  housework  to  dO|  and 
our  little  boy  to  look  aOer,  she  eeme  enoogk 
to  make  our  wages  average  eight  dollan  a 
week.  We  began  with  nothing — we  live  as 
you  see." 

All  this  comfort,  this  respectahilitv,  tbii 
almost  luxury,  for  eight  dollars  a  week ! 

I  expressed  my  surprise. 

**l  should  be  very  sorry  if  we  spent  so 
much,"  said  he.  *'  We  not  only  manage  to 
live  en  that,  bot  have  something  laid  up  is 
the  savings'  bsnk.'* 

*"  Will  you  have  the  goodness,**  said  1, 
*«  jiEt  to  explain  to  me  bow  you  do  it  1"  for  I 
was  really  anxious  to  know  how  a  shoemaker 
and  his  wife,  earning  but  eight  dollars  a 
week  could  live  in  comfort  and  elegance,  and 
lay  up  money. 

*'With  pleasure,"  he  replied,  •^for  joa 
may  persuade  others,  no  better  off  than  1,  to 
make  the  best  of  their  situation." 

I  took  a  chair  which  he  handed  me. 

We  were  seated,  and  his  wife,  stter  going 
to  listen  far  a  moment  to  the  soft  and  meas- 
ured breathings  of  little  Willie,  sat  down  to 
her  sewing. 

''  My  name,"  he.  said,  *«  ia  Wiiliaai  Carter. 
My  father  died  when  I  was  young,  snd  I  wu 
bound  out  an  apprentice  to  a  shoemaker,  wiih 
the  usual  provisions  of  schooling.  I  did  as 
well  as  .boys  generally  do  at  school ;  and  sa  1 
was  very  fond  of  rosding,  made  tho  most  of 
my  spare  time  and  advantages  of  the  Appren* 
tice's  Library.  Probably  the  books  thai 
helped  me  most  were  the  sensible  writingf 
of  William  CobbetL  Foltowing  the  exam- 
ple, 1  determined  to  give  myself  a  usefal 
education,  and  I  have  to  some  extent  snc' 
ceeded.  But  a  man^s  edocatMXi  is  a  lifo-kmg 
process;  and  the  more  I  lenm,  the  more  I  aee 
before  me." 

**  I  was  hardly  out  of  my  time  wfaeu  1  fell 
in  love  with  Mary  there,  whom  some  people 
think  very  pretty,  bot  whom  I  know  to  be 
very  good." 

Mary  looked  op  with  euch  a  bright  toving 
smile,  as  to  fully  justify  some  people  in  their 
notion. 

*•  When  I  had  been  onevear  a  joomeyman 
and  had  laid  up  a  few  dollara^  (for  1  had  a 
strong  motive  to  be  saving.)  we  were  married. 
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I  boarded  at  her  &ther*8  and  abe  bound  ahoes 
tor  the  ahop  where  I  worked.  We  lived  a 
few  weeka  at  her  home ;  but  it  waa  not  our 
home^tbe  home  that  we  wanted— ao  we 
deteroiibed  to  aet  op  hoowkeepiiicf.  It  waa 
a  rather  amall  aet  op,  bat  we  made  it  an- 
Bwer.  I  apent  a  ^eek  in  hooae  hunting. 
Some  were  too  deari  aome  too  ahabby.  At 
laat  I  found  thia  place.  It  waa  new  and 
clean«  high  and  airy,  and  I  thought  it  would 
da  I  got  it  for  my  dollan  a  year— end 
though  the  rente  all  around  hare  advanced, 
our  landlord  ia  aaliafied  with  that»  or  takea  it 
in  preference  to  riak  a  worae  tenanL  The 
place  waa  naked  enough,  and  we  had  little  to 
put  in  it ;  to  aerve  ooraelvea  we  went  bheer- 
Cully  to  work,  earned  all  we  conld,  eaved  all 
we  could— and  you  aee  what  ia  the  reauU.** 

"  £  aee ;  but  I  confeai  I  do  not  underatand 
it,**  aaid  I,  williof  to  hear  him  explain  the 
economies  of  hia  modeat  and  beautiful  home. 
**  Well,  it  is  aimple  enough.  When  Mary 
and  I  moved  ounselvea  he^e  and  took  poaeea* 
aion,  with  a  table,  two  chaira,  a  cooking 
atove,  a  saucepan  or  two^  and  a  cot  bed  with 
a  atraw  mattrera,  the  firat  thing  that  we  did 
waa  to  hold  a  council  of  war. 

^Now»  Mary,  my  love,*'  aaid  I,  *^  here  we 
are.  We  have  next  to  nothing,  and  we  have 
every  thing  U>  get,  and  nobody  but  ooraelvea. 
*<  We  found  that  we  could,  on  an  average, 
eern  eight  doUara  a  week.  We  determined 
to  live  aa  cheaply  aa  poaaibte,  aave  all  we 
could,  and  make  ouraelvea  a  home.  Our  rent 
waa  a  dollar  a  week — our  fuel,  light,  water* 
rent  and  some  little  mattei;p,  a  dollar  more. 
We  have  allowed  the  aame  amount  for  our 
clothing,  and  buying  the  beat  things  and 
keeping  them  carefully,  we  drees  well  enough 
for  that.  Even  my  wife  ia  aatiafied  with  her 
wardrobe,  and  finds  that  raw  silk  at  six  shil- 
lings a  yard,  is  cheaper  in  the  long  run,  than 
calico  at  a  shilling.  That  makea  three  dol- 
iara  a  week,  and  we  have  still  our  living  to 
pay  for.  That  costs  ua,  with  three  in  our 
family,  jubt  one  dollar  a  week  more.** 
<*  One  dollar  a  piece  V 
**  No — one  dollar  for  alK  Yon  aeem  anr- 
prised ;  hut  we  have  reckoned  it  over.  It 
cost  more  at  first,  but  now  we  have  learned 
to  live  both  better  and  cheaper— «o  that  we 
have  a  clear  surplua  of  four  dollan  a  weok 
after  paying  all  ezpenaea  of  rent,  fire,  light, 
c]othing,  and  food.  I  do  not  count  our  luzu* 
Ilea,  such  aa  an  evening  at  a  concert,  or  a 
little  treat  to  our  friends^  whea  we  give  a 
party." 

.    I  know  a  smile  came  over  my  fttce,  for  be 
continued — 

*'Yea,  give  a  party,  and  we  have  aome 
pleasant  ones,  I  assure  you.  Sometimee  we 
have  a  doien  guests,  which  is  quite  enoogh 
for  comfort,  and  oar  treat  of  chocolate,  eakai, 


blanc  mange,  &c.,  coats  us  as  mnch  as  two 
dollara ;  but  this  is  not  very  often.  Out  of 
our  surplus,  which  comes,  you  see,  to  two 
hundred  dollars  a  year^^we  have  bought  all 
you  see,  and  have  niooey  in  the  bank.** 

•«  I  aee  it  all,**  said  I,  ''all  but  the  living. 
Many  a  mechanic  apenda  more  than  that  for 
cigara,  to  say  nothing  of  liquor.    Pray  tell  , 
me  preciselv  how  you  live^** 

••  With  pleaaure.  Firat  of  all  then,  I  smoke 
no  cigara  and  ehew  no  tobacco,  and  Mary 
takes  no  snuflf.** 

Here  the  pleasant  smile  came  in,  but  there 
was  no  interniption,  fori  Mary  seemed  to 
think  that  her  hosbsnd  knew  what  he  waa 
about,  and  could  talk  without  her  aid. 

**  I  have  not  drank  a  glaas  of  liquor  since 
the  day  I  was  married;  except  a  glasa  of 
wine  about  four  timea  a  year,  on  Christmas, 
New  Year*s,  Fourth  of  July,  and  Willie's 
birth  day.  I  had  read  enoogh  phypiology  to 
make  op  my  mind  that  tea  ana  coffee  con- 
tained no  nutriment,  and  were  poisonous  be* 
aide ;  and  1  tried  a  vegetable  diet  long  enoogh 
to  like  it  better  than  a  mixed  one,  and  to  find 
that  it  agreed  with  me  better,  and  aa  we 
have  read  and  experienced  together,  of  course 
Mary  thinka  as  I  do." 

"  Bot  what  do  you  eat  and  drink  1"  I  aaked, 
enrioua  to  see  how  far  thia  aelf-taugfat  philo* 
aopher  had  pn^ressed  in  the  laws  of  health. 

^Come  this  way  and  1  will  show  you,"  he 
said,  taking  a  light  and  leading  the  way  into 
a  capacioua  atore  room.  '*Here,  firat  of  all, 
ia  a  mill,  which  coato  me  twelve  ahilHnga.  It 
grinds  all  my  grain,  givea  me  the  freahesi 
and  moat  beautiful  meal,  and  savea  tolls  and 
profita.  Thia  ia  a  barrel  of  wheat  I  buy 
the  beat,  and  am  sure  that  it  ia  clean  and 
gortd.  It  coata  lee^  than  three  cents  a  pound, 
and  a  pound  of  wheat  a  day,  you  know,  ia 
food  enough  for  any  man.  We  make  it  into 
bread,  moah,  pica,  and  cakes.  Here  is  a 
barrel  of  potatoea.  This  is  hominy.  Here 
are  some  beana,  a  box  of  rice,  tapioca,  maca- 
roni. Here  is  a  barrel  of  apples,  the  best  1 
can  find  in  Fulton  market  Here  is  a  box  of 
sugar,  and  thia  ia  our  butter  jar.  We  take 
a  quart  of  country  milk  a  day ;  I  bay  the  rest 
down  town  by  the  box  or  barrel,  where  I  can 
get  it  beat  and  cheapest  Making  what  we 
eat  aa  muah  or  bread,  and  all  made  coarse, 
without  bolting— and  potatoea,  or  hominy,  of 
rice,  the  aiaple,  you  can  easily  see  that  a 
dollar  a  week  for  prnviaiooa  ia  not  only  ample, 
hut  allowa  of  a  healthy  and  even  luxuriona 
variety.  For  the  reat,  we  eat  greens,  vege- 
tables, fruit  and  berries  in  their  season.  In 
thesummerwehavestrawberrtessnd  peaches, 
aa  soon  as  they  are  ripe  and  good.  Mary 
will  get  a  dinner  from  these  materials  at  tlie 
cost  of  a  shilling  better  than  the  whole  bill 
offareattheAator." 
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'  I  was  mtisfied.  Here  wu  comfort,  intelln 
ffence,  tnste,  and  modest  luxury,  til  enjoyed 
by  an  humble  mechanic,  who  knew  how  to 
live  at  the  cost  I  have  mentioned.  How 
much  uaeleas  cemplainini;  miifht  be  prevent- 
ed, if  all  the  working  men  of  New  York  were 
w  wise  as  William  Carter. 

1  never  shook  a  man  or  woman  by  the  hand 
with  a  more  hearty  respect  than  when  I  said 
**  Good  night**  to  this  happy  couple,  who,  in 
this  expend! ve  city  are  living  in  luxury  and 
growing  rich  on  ei/zrht  dollars  a  week,  and 
making  the  beach  of  a  shoemaker  a  chair  of 
practical  philoeophy. 

Reader,  if  you  are  inclined  to  profit  by  this 
little  narrative,  I  need  not  write  out  any  other 
moral,  than  the  injunction  of  Scripture,  *'Go, 
and  do  likewise.** 

THE  MAN  WHO  RIDICULED  PRAYER. 

*  BT  EST.   W.  WXSNBa,  D.  O. 

Ih  a  congregation  with  which  the  writer 
was  intimately  acquainted,  the  pastor,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  winter  amusements, 
preached  a  sermon  against  dancing.  Though 
be  was  a  man  of  great  prudence,  and  treated 
the  subject  with  ^reat  kindneaa  and  delicacy, 
vet  a  young  physician,  who  was  a  prominent 
leader  in  the  dissipations  of  the  place,  was 

Seatly  offended,  and  swore  that  he  would 
nee  every  night  that  week,  tn  show  his 
pastor  that  the  young  people  were  not  to  be 
influenced  by  his  officious  meddling  with 
their  concerns.  In  accordance  with  Uiia  res- 
olution, he  got  his  young  associates  together, 
and  after  kneeling  down  and  ofiering  a  mock 
player,  to  ridicule  bis  minister,  he  induced 
them  to  make  arrangements  to  spend  every 
night  of  that  week  in  the  ball-room.  On 
Monday  evening,  the  young  people  assembled 
to  commence  their  week*8  dissipation,  in  ac* 
cordance  with  the  arrangements  which  had 
been  made.  Some  time  in  the  evening  the 
doctor  was  sent  for,  to  visit  a  sick  man,  who 
lived  a  few  milee  out  of  the  village.  Though 
the  night  was  extremely  cold,  ne  started  on 
horseback,  with  his  silk  stockings  and  danc- 
ing slippers  on,  to  go  and  see  his  patient. 
Though  he  had  no  appearance  of  being  intox- 
icated, and  was  peiifectly  acquaint^  with 
the  road,  yet  he  missed  his  way,  and  wander- 
ing round  in  an  untraveled  path,  where  the 
snow  was  deep,  for  some  time,  he  was  thrown 
from  bis  horse,  and  the  next  morning  was 
found  near  the  road  which  he  had  left,  crawl- 
ing upon  his  hands  and  knees  in  the  snow. 
He  was  taken  home,  and  medical  sssistance 
immediately  called  in;  but  his  lower  limba 
were  so  badly  frozen,  that  after  great  suffer- 
ing, he  was  obliged  to  have  them  amputated 
just  below  the  kn«e  joints.  He  ultimately 
recovered  his  general  health,  but  was  obliged 


to  walk  on  his  knees  the  rest  of  his  life. 
When  he  saw  that  he  must  be  reduced  to  thii 
sad  necenity,  he  remarked  to  aorae  fheodi 
that  he  had  never  bowed  the  knee  to  God  or 
man,  but  he  ahould  now  have  to  humble  hinh 
self  in  the  sight  of  both. 

I  have  feen  him  often  since  hie  recovery, 
going  about  the  village  in  this  painful  posture, 
and  could  not  avoid  reeling  that  he  had  been 
left  to  eat  the  fruit  of  his  own  doinga  and  was 
a  sad  monument  of  the  impotency  of  oiao, 
when  he  sets  himself  against  the  Almighty. 
From  the  day  he  resolved  to  dance  six  nighu 
in  succession,  to  grieve  his  pious  minister  for 
kindly  warning  the  youth-  or  bis  charge  of  the 
dissipating  tendencies  of  that  amusement,  he 
was  forever  unable  to  step  to  the  sound  of  the 
viol;  and  from  the  day  on  which  he  had  im- 
piously knelt  to  ridkmle  the  prayer  of  his  god- 
ly pastor,  he  had  been  doomed  to  go  upon  his 
knees  till  the  close  of  his  life. 

1  would  never  rashly  interpret  the  prori- 
deuces  of  God,  but  I  love  to  study  them ;  and 
when  they  speak  as  plain  a  language  as  Ibey 
did  in  this  case,  I  feel  that  we  should  be  be* 

g'  ing  the  Lord  to  say  *«tbat  it  was  not  He." 
is  provklenccs,  like  his  word,  are  designed 
for  our  instruction  and  admonitbn,  and  when 
we  see  him  rebuking  presumptuous  sins, 
by  signally  punishing  them  in  this  world, 
others  should  take  warning  that  they  fall  not 
under  the  same  condemnation.  It  is  a  fea^ 
fill  thing  to  disregard  the  monitbns  of  those 
whom  Uod  has  set  to  watch  for  our  soulss  and 
give  us  warning  from  htm ;  but  when,  in  ad- 
ditbn  to  this  sin,  we  maliciously  insult  the 
Lord's  messenger,  and  deride  the  very  prayers 
which  he  is  daily  offering  up  for  ua,  we  ought 
to  expect  a  severer  punishment  than  that 
which  falls  upon  ordinary  tran^reesors. 


PRBSKRvmo  Gatherkd  Flowkhs.  — For 
the  benefit  of  our  lady  readers,  we  copy  from 
an  Eastern  paper  the  following  receipt  for 
preserving  the  beautv  of  gathered  flowers: 
Porcure  a  flat  dish  of  porcelain,  into  which 
pour  water;  place  upon  a  vase  d*  flowers^ 
and  over  the  vase  a  oell  glaas,  with  its  rtm 
in  the  water.  The  air  that  sunounda  the 
flowers,  being  confined  beneath  the  bell  glass, 
is  constantly  moist  with  water,  that  rises  into 
it  in  the  form  of  vapor.  As  fast  as  the  water 
becomes  condensed  it  runs  down  the  side  of 
the  bell  glass  into  the  dish ;  and  if  means  be 
taken  to  enclose  the  water  on  the  outside  of 
the  bell  glass,  so  as  to  prevent  it  evaporating 
into  the  air  of  the  sitting  room,  the  atmos- 
phere around  the  flowers  is  continually  dampi 
The  plan  is  designated  the  **  Hopean  Appa- 
ratus.** The  experiment  may  be  tried  on  a 
small  scale  by  inverting  a  tumbler  over  i 
rose-bud  in  a  saucer  of  water.** 


SPERANZA  DISCOVERING  HERSELF  TO  VANE. 
See  page  543 


[The  fiBUofwing  ttoiy,  dUuNigh  it  it  given  u  plaoaUjr  m  if  it  w«ra  ftricUy  tnitfa»  we  nppoM  to 
be  paroly  romance ;  bat  it  ia  romance  of  ao  exalted  a  chander,  that  we  have  tfaoa^t  it  worthy  a 
place,  with  the  accompanying  engraving,  in  this,  the  last  number  o(  the  Magazine.  We  confeaa 
that  we  have  a  penchant  for  rabjects  that  have  a  little  of  the  myaterioua  or  apiritual  about  them, 
eapecially  were  high  and  ennobling  thoughts  and  feelings  preponderate.  We  trust,  therefore,  that 
if  any  of  oar  readers  object  to  the  article  or  any  part  of  it,  and  wonder  that  we  should  have  intro* 
duced  it,  they  will  attribute  it  to  our  wcoibtf  ••.] 
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BT  J.  A.  ST.  Jour. 

"  When  the  moon  is  on  the  wave, 
And  the  glow-worm  in  the  grassy 

And  the  meteor  on  the  grave, 
And  the  whisp  on  the  morass ; 

"When  the  fidling  stm  are  shooting, 

And  die  answering  owls  are  hooting. 

And  the  silent  leaves  are  still 

In  the  shadow  of  the  hill, 

Shall  my  soul  be  upon  thine, 

With  a  power  and  with  a  sign.** 


Thbrk  is  a  tradition  in  the  foraily  of——, 
which  few,  perhaps,  have  heard,  and  fewer 
8ti)l,  ftom  the  growing  incredulity  of  the 
times,  believed.  No  matter.  Truth  is  not 
the  less  true  because  it  may  happen  to  have 
scanty  vouchers.  At  all  events,  it  is  the 
command  of  philosophy  to  examine  attentively 
the  things  for  our  belief,  that  we  may  rashly 
reject  nothing  credible,  however  strange  it 
be,  and  credit  nothing  untrue,  though  it 
should  come  to  us  recommended  by  every 
kind  of  plausibility.  Besides,  the  world  has 
been  surfeited  with  scepticism.  It  is  time 
that  we  step  out  of  our  narrow  physical  creed, 
and  welcome  the  conviction  that,  besides 
this  gross  universe  of  earth  and  vapor,  there 
is  another,  vaster  and  more  beautiful  far,  to 
which  none  can  climb,  save  up  the  giddy 
ladder  of  imagination.  Let  us,  however,  at 
all  hazards,  ascend  for  a  moment  into  that 
world,  and  behold  a  vision,  true,  if  any  thing 
be  true,  which  the  mind  alone  sees  and  con- 
verses with  and  knows. 

An  uncle  of  the  present  —  .  ■ ,  return- 
ing from  Italy  by  the  pass  of  the  Simplon,  had 
departed  from  Domo  d'OssoIa  before  sunrise, 
on  a  lovely  morning  in  Jane.  The  progress 
up  the  Val  Antigorio,  as  the  traveller  will 
remember,  is  slow  sod  difficult;  but  Vane 
(the  baptismal  name  of  the  subject  of  this 
narrative)  appeared  desirous  of  prolooginff 
the  duration  of  the  ascent,  and  quitted  his 
carriasre  that  he  mielit  stroll  up  a  part  of  the 
rugged  way  on  foot.  As  the  morning  ad- 
vanced, he  from  time  to  time  stood  still,  and 
turning  his  back  to  the  Alp*,  gazed  with  a 
feeling  of  deep  regret  on  the  tSeiren-like 
Vofc.i^l9*»*a*5l>X 


land  which  he  was  never  more  to  behoM. 
The  golden  light  rested  upon  it  as  upon  the 
form  of  a  fair  woman  slumbering  in  gentle 
tranquillity,  with  a  dreamy  smile  upon  her 
countenance. 

Vane*s  eyes  seemed  lo  grow  humid  and 
dim  as  he  contmued  to  faze.  He  saw  the 
valleys,  green  and  dotted  with  horoesteadf, 
embracing  the  roots  of  the  mountains,  and 
beyond  them  the  unrivalled  plain,  the  mother 
of  abundance,  whereon  Milan  sits  and  glit- 
tera  like  a  queen.  Imagination  lengthened 
out  the  perspective.  Ifefore  his  mind  ap« 
peared  the  seas,  blue  and  sunny,  the  isles, 
the  shores,  the  cities,  peopled  by  history  and 
lahle  with  immortal  associations,  where  Ro- 
man armies  conquered  and  bled,  where  the 
arts  rivalled  nature  in  their  roimie  creations, 
an>i  where  still,  at  intervals,  are  heard  the 
sweet  echoes  of  Hellenic  song.  Overpowered 
by  his  emotion,  he  was  about  to  tear  himself 
away  from  the  fascination  of  the  prospect, 
when  his  eye  rested  on  the  fire  of  a  lady, 
who,  like  himself,  had  alighted  from  the  car- 
riage, and  apparently  for  the  same  purpose, 
as  she  now  and  then  bent  her  ^es  down- 
wards, and  seemed  lout  in  admiration. 

It  should  be  remarked,  even  at  the  risk  of 
diminishing  the  romance  of  the  story,  that 
Vane  ooald  not  at  th»  time  be  called  youncr. 
He  was,  however,  in  the  lenith  of  manhood, 
which  bad  stamped  its  impress  upon  bia 
whole  frame,  on  his  countenance  more  parti* 
cularly ;  in  which,  moreover,  might  be  detect- 
ed trac**s  of  that  poetical  temperament  often 
productive  of  a  certain  hungering  after  some- 
thing more  than  matter  or  homaninr  ooo* 
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tains,  in  its  natare  indefinite,  and  incapable 
of  beinff  satisfied.  To  be  more  explicit,  he 
had  all  his  life  been  in  search  of  tn  object  to 
love  intenMly-^)f  an  otject  wherein,  to  has- 
nrd  a  bold  expression,  he  could  steep  his 
soul,  and  centre  all  his  thoughts—and  with 
which  he  could  hold  communioa  of  feeling, 
not  as  men  and  women,  when  they  love — but 
as  seraphs,  as  gods — as  the  spirit  of  love  it- 
aelf  incarnated.  He  experienced  a  yearning 
after  the  besuttful,  which  no  form  m  nature 
or  art  appeared  to  satisfy.  An  idea  of  a  love- 
liness more  perfect  than  any  th'mf^  he  beheld 
evermore  haunted  him,  and  froze  his  aflec* 
tions  in  their  spring;  so  that,  with  a  mort 
impassioned  heart,  he  had  never  loved.  His 
sympathies,  therefore,  pure  and  unworn  as 
those  of  childhood,  longed  for  one  fbrm  round 
which  they  might  close,  on  which  they  might 
nettle,  like  bees  on  mountain  lilies,  and  taste 
of  supreme  delight 

The  lady  on  whom  his  eye  now  rested  was 
to  be"  all  this  to  hiuL  As  soon  as  she  was 
sufficiently  near  to  permit  him  to  observe 
her  beauty,  he  appeared  to  start  from  a 
dream  into  waking  consciousness.  The  man 
bom  blind  who  should  first  be  blessed  with 
eight  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  or  amid  the  ely- 
sian  fields  of  Enna,  where  Persephone  was 
gathered  like  a  flower  by  Dis,  would  expe- 
rience nothing  like  the  sense  of  glory  and 
joy  that  now  flooded  the  soul  of  Vane.  In 
his  eyes  she  seemed  to  move  on  the  earth 
like  a  star,  shedding  additional  splendor  and 
brightness  on  every  thing.  His  heart  beat 
joyously,  as  the  heart  of  a  captive  disen- 
thralled ;  and,  advancing  towards  ber,  as 
towards  an  old  fkmiliar  friend, 

««8ignora,**  said  he,  «•  shall  we,  as  fellow- 
travellers,  pass  the  Alps  together  ?** 

For  an  instant  the  lady  glanced  at  him 
from  head  to  foot.  Then  ber  large  dark  eyes 
dilating,  as  if  with  joy, 

•«We  shall,**  she  replied,  ««and  together 
go  down  the  Vahis,  as  far**— 

•*  Oh,  name  no  term  to  our  joomey  !**  cried 
Vane,  forgetting  himself  entirely.  <*  We 
most  part  no  more— no,  not  till  death.** 

««Very  well,"  answered  she,  smiling,  as 
ladies  will  sometimes  smile  at  an  extrava- 
gant compliment  **  It  may,  perhaps,  be  as 
you  say :  my  name  and  my  nature  are  en- 
couraging.*' 

*•  And  what,**  cried  Vane,  eagerly,  ^  is  your 
name  V* 

*'  Speranza,**  she  replied. 

The  reader  who»infers  from  this  short  dia- 
logue that  Speransa  was  a  forward  minx, 
would  have  made  no  such  inference  had  he 
eeen  and  heard  her.  There  was  a  fearless 
dignity  in  her  f^kness  upon  which  no  man 
would  have  dared  to  presume.  Vane  felt 
thii^  and  in  a  torrent  of  impawioned  earnest- 


ness, wholly  fcN«ign  to  his  manners  and  cha- 
racter, exclaimed— 

**  Speranza !  then  you  shall  be  my  hc^» — 
my  love— my  all  That  is  the  ooontenance 
which,  in  my  dreams,  has  haunted  me  from 
boyhood.  Those  are  the  features  I  have  so 
long  worshipped,  but  almost  at  length  ever 
despaired  to  see.  Think  not  of  me  as  a 
stranger,  Signora.  Your  beauty  is  as  &mi- 
liar  to  my  eyes  as  the  stars,  which  shine  and 
smile  upon  us  from  youth  to  affe,  never  wea- 
rying us,  never  growing  old:  constant  to 
their  appointed  place,  yet  in  part  shroaded 
from  us  by  the  mystery  of  their  beauty.** 

*<  I  have  heard,'*  replied  the  lady,  •<of  the 
romance  and  enthusiasm  of  your  countrymen, 
who,  restless  and  ambitious,  issue  forth  from 
their  land  of  mists  and  storms,  to  astonish 
the  rest  of  mankind  by  the  fivce  of  thehr 
passioos  and  their  intellect  However,  we 
proceed,  as  I  said,  toother ;  and  remember 
you  will  find  me  a  livmg  mirror.  If  you  be 
enthusiastic,  I  am  enthusiastic;  if  you  be 
loving,  I  am  loving;  if  you  be  cold,  I  am 
cold.  That  is  frank,  is  it  not  1  But  I  speak 
thus,  because  I  can  read  your  thoughts.  You 
will  be  convmced  shortly,  or  are,  perhaps, 
already,  that  such  words  never  before  passed 
theite  lips  in  the  hearing  of  man.** 

••  I  am  convinced,*'  cried  Vane.  **  And  if; 
as  you  say,  you  can  read  my  thoughts,  you 
read  there  the  fact,  that  you  are  the  first 
woman  who  ever  heard  from  me  the  name  of 
love.  But  surely,**  observed  he,  interrupting 
himself,  as  a  sudden  recollection  finished 
across  his  mind,  •<  surely  I  have  seen  those 
bright  eyes  before  ?** 

•«Why,  but  now  you  had  been  familiar 
with  my  foce  from  boyhood !  However,  jest- 
ing apart,  you  did  see  me  at  Florence,  on  the 
night  you  snatched  a  woman  from  the  waters 
of  the  Ama** 

Vane  blushed  deeply ;  she  had  then  beheld 
him  where  he  would  not  have  been  seen,  in 
wild  and  riotous  comp)iny,  which  had  become 
hy  accident  his.  But  he  might  now,  perhaps; 
set  the  matter  in  its  true  light,  to  eficct 
which,  lest  she  should  indulge  suspicions,  he 
was  shout  to  enter  on  a  long  explanation. 
Speranza  interrupted  him,  obsCTviog  thst  she 
knew  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  much 
better  than  he ;  and  then,  with  an  art  which 
women  only  possess,  glided  imperceptibly 
into  another  topic 

They  now  proceeded  up  the  mountain, 
witfi  her  arm  in  his ;  and,  as  they  frequently 
paused  apparently  to  enjoy  the  view,  but  in 
troth,  to  have  an  excuse  for  looking  at  each 
other,  Vane  found  ample  leisure  for  contem- 
plating her  beauty,  it  would  be  diflicult 
however,  to  determine  in  what  the  irresisti- 
ble spell  consisted.  Regular  features,  rare 
I  as  they  are,  may  yet  exi^  and  exert  no  such 
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power.  Form  is  but  one  element  of  female 
beauty.  In  Speranza,  at  least,  there  were 
others,  of  which  the  chief  was  negative,  the 
entire  absence  of  whatever  ia  low,  and  gro- 
velling, and  selfish.  Her  very  person  seemed 
to  partake  of  the  transparence  of  her  mind, 
pure  (0  its  inmost  recesses,  and  oveVflowing 
with  tenderness.  Poetry  itself  appeared  whol- 
ly to  have  moulded  her,  both  m  form  and 
spirit.  Though  evidently  a  native  of  the 
South,  her  skm  was  fair  and  clear,  while  her 
dark  eyes,  I  might  indeed  call  them  black, 
contrasted  shigmarly  with  the  transparency 
of  her  complexion,  and  the  rich  auburn  of  her 
hair.  But  it  was  about  the  mouth,  where  in 
women  nature  usually  displays  the  last  fine 
strokes  of  consummate  beauty,  that  her  most 
irresistible  charms  appeared  to  play,  more 
particularly  when  the*  parted  lips  gave  utter- 
ance to  that  music  which  dwells  only  in  a 
woman's  voice. 

Besides,  as  philoeopbers  well  know,  there 
is  an  atmosphere  encirclinff  all  living  bodies, 
no  less  then  the  violet  or  the  rose,  into  which 
if  any  one  enters  he  experiences  a  peculiar 
influence,  more  or  less  perceptible,  according 
to  the  sensibility  of  his  organ&  Around 
woman  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  is  difiTused  an 
invisible  cloud  of  sweetness,  which  intoxi- 
cates like  the  aroma  of  new  wine.  In  this 
Vane  was  now  steeped ;  and  his  whole  frame 
appeared  to  be  dissolved  by  the  powerful 
elixir  of  delight  All  his  thoughts  assumed 
a  new  color.  Winged  fancies  swarmed  about 
his  imagination,  as  thej^  ascended  higher  and 
higher  up  the  mountams.  He  seemed  to  be 
approaching  heaven  ;  and,  in  truth,  in  those 
aerial  regions,  whither  not  a  single  gross  or 
earthly  feeling  can  pursue  the  noble  mind, 
it  scarcely  needs  the  companionship  of  one 
so  fair  to  produce  such  a  state  of  ecstacy,  far 
transcendmg  the  power  of  languaffe  to  de- 
scribe, and  only  to  be  comprehended  b^  those 
who  have  experienced  it.  The  snow,  mdeed, 
yvas  there  piled  in  Titan  masses  against  the 
blue  sky ;  but  it  appeared  to  have  done  fal- 
ling forever,  and  its  virgin  whiteness  feemed 
to  mark  the  last  spot  on  which  justice  had 
lingered  on  its  way  to  heaven,  r^thing  can, 
in  fact,  exceed  the  sublime  splendor  and 
beauty  of  those  Alpine  regions  in  June.  The 
very  crags  and  glaciers,  as  they  bask  in  the 
bright  sun,  smile  cheerfully  on  the  traveller, 
as  if  unmindful  of  the  unborn  storms  which 
are  yet  to  vex  them,  cover  their  summits 
with  day-darkness,  precipitate  the  avalanche 
down  their  sides,  and  outroar  the  thunder 
amid  their  frozen  gaps.  Vane  and  Speranza, 
in  the  visionary  state  of  being  I  have  sought 
to  describe,  gazed  at  them  from  their  carriage, 
as  we  do  at  summer  clouds  shaped  amid  the 
blue  ether,  into  seas  and  islands,  and  moun- 
tainsof  turquoise  and  opal,  by  the  w Ind.  They 


felt  as  if  they  would  have  had  the  passage 
last  forever ;  yet  perhaps  were  not  altogether 
sorry  when  evening  and  fresh  relays  of  horses 
brought  them  to  Brigg,  and  the  cheerful 
blaze  of  the  inn  fire,  always  welcome  at 
night  in  the  higher  Alps. 

Next  morning,  when,  after  a  long  night^s 
rest,  they  met  in  the  well-sanded  and  ex- 
tremely neat  parlor  of  mine  host  of  1^  Croix, 
Vane  appeared  to  think  that  sleep  had  clothed 
Sjperanza  with  additional  loveliness.  A  tmile 
of  indescribable  sweetness  lighted  up  her 
whole  countenance, — ^Ihe  smile  which  de- 
clares that  the  fountain  of  happiness  has  been 
found ;  that  the  lip  is  on  its  waters,  hesitating 
playfully  to-  taste»  but  scarcely  less  blest  by 
anticipation  than  by  actual  enjoyment  of  the 
reality.  Moments  like  those,  however,  are 
not  made  to  last  Their  intense  glow,  great- 
ly prolonged,  would  shrivel  up,  so  to  say,  the 
inmost  fibres  of  our  being,  and  render  us  aged 
in  a  summer.  For  the  time,  nevertheless, 
Yane  shared  the  bliss,  more  than  shared  it ; 
for  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  joy  on  earth  had 
been  concentrated  in  his  cup.  When  Spe- 
ranza spoke,  cords  of  delight,  never  touched 
before,  vibrated  with  strange  harmony ;  and 
when  she  uttered  no  words,  a  music  audible 
only  to  the  soul  appeared  to  proceed  from  the 
divine  proportions  of  her  countenance.  I 
hope  the  reader  understands  me,  for,  if  not, 
he  has  never  been  in  love. 

They  breakfasted  together,  on  cofiee,  honey, 
and  strawberries,  the  earliest  ripe,  and  then 
continued  their  journey.  On  the  way  to 
Sion,  it  was  agreed  that,  since  each  seemed 
the  whole  world  to  the  other,  they  should 
there  unite  their  hands,  nor  wait  for  time  to 
move  further,  since  the  revolutions  of  a 
thousand  years  would  not  have  rendered 
them  dearer  or  better  known  to  each  other. 
Vone  was  rich,  noble, — but  concerning  all 
this,  Speranza  made  no  inquiry.  She  loved 
the  man,  and  would  equally  have  loved  him 
had  no  cottage  roof  on  the  wide  world  called 
him  master.  Her  love  was  independent  alto- 
gether of^  circumstances,  and  rested  less  Qn 
the  beautiful  mould  in  which  his  spirit  was 
enshrined,  than  on  that  spirit  itself,  big  with 
immortal  thoughts,  and  aspirations  wortliy  di 
an  archangel. 

Vane  fixed  upon  Sion  to  be  the  scene  of 
his  marriage,  from  having  been  accidently 
placed  on  friendly  terms  with  the  bishop,  a 
man  of  large  possessions,  and  still  larger 
heart  who,  comprehending  the  real  value  of 
wealth,  (which,  as  the  Gieek  poet  expresses 
it,  is  only  valuable  as  it  enables  us  **  to  sow 
the  seed  of  brotherly  love,")  delighted  to 
exercise  the  rites  of  a  princely  hospitality  in 
his  fine  old  chateau  of  Tourbillon,  which  he 
then  occupied  in  preference  to  that  of  Meyer- 
burg,  the  episcopal  residence  of  the.  present 
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dignitary.  The  Eofflishman  had  tpent  tome 
montln  of  the  preceding  year  with  the  liberal 
old  prelate,  who  had  obtained  from  htm  at 
Darting,  a  promise  that  be  would  a^in  honor 
his  caatle  by  a  vifiit  oo  his  retura  tiom  Italy. 
Nothing,  to  be  sure,  had  on  that  occasioa 
been  said  of  a  wife ;  bat  Vane  had  too  good, 
and,  indeed,  too  jost  an  opiaion  of  theehurch- 
man  to  sapfose  that  he  would,  thas  accom- 
panied, be  less  welcome  than  alone. 

As  their  carriages  entered  Sioa  some  hours 
before  dark,  the  lover,  notwithstanding  his 
mental  absorption,  could  observe  the  wonder- 
ful efl^t  which  the  beauiy  of  his  mistresA 
produced  upon  the  honest  Valaiiians,  though 
certainly  the  least  susceptible  of  all  mfinkind. 
They  stood  still,  in  crowds,  to  gaxe  at  her, 
with  a  mouth  as  full  of  wonder,  as  If  they 
had  beheld  one  of  the  statues  of  the  chateau 
•f  Valerie,  perambulate  the  streets,  inakuig 
f  tce/e  ibr  our  Lady  of  MontorgesL  Both  men 
and  women  devoutly  crossed  themselves  and 
muttered  a  jirayer.  Had  miracles  been  then 
much  in  fiwhion,  they  might,  in  fact,  h^ve 
believed  that  the  Virgm  herself  from  tliehigh 
altar,  had  been  on  pilgrimage  to  her  own 
house  at  Loretto^  and  was  returning  home. 
As  it  was,  fhey  muttered  a  prayer  for  her,  as 
I  have  said,  with  no  small  portion  of  religious 
fervor,  and  left  their  money-makiqg  occupa- 
tions, beg^Ts  and  all,  to  follow  the  open  car- 
riage in  which  she  sat  exposed  to  open  view, 
as  it  slowly  wound  its  way  up  the  steep  and 
tortuous  streets  towards  the  Toorbitlon. 

Sk>n  is  an  extremely  romantic  place— at 
least,  all  strangers  think  so.  'Inhere  the  Mid- 
dle A^  tftill  linger.  Two  or  three  centu- 
ries whl  be  required  to  give  a  modem  air  to 
the  houses,  to  render  tlie  streets  all  that  fash- 
ion would  have  them,  and  to  bring  the  inhab- 
itants in  their  garments,  and  physiognomy, 
and  physical  construction,  into  any  thing  like 
a  resemblance  to  the  people  of  the  rest  of 
Europe.  The  dropping  and  ahattered  leaves 
ihang  flapping  like  broken  vultures*  wings 
over  the  shaded  lattices,  at  which  hundreds  of 
pretty  Yalaisans,  in  the  costume  of  William 
Teirs  time,  sit  bobbing  lace.  Huge  vines 
jun  trailing  along  the  wooden  walls,  festoon- 
ing the  windows,  and  making  a  summer- 
house  of  the  antiooe  porch  that  shades  the 
ever  open  door.  And  the  simps,  as  in  Greece 
and  %ypt,  are  so  many  frontiess  sheds,  where 
the  owner  scarcely  considers  it  worth  while 
to  watch  his  goods.  The  physical  structure 
of  the  vallejri  too,  in  that  part  widest,  but  on 
both  sides  impended  «ver  by  precipitous 
mountains  of  immeasurable  heifl^t,  augments 
very  much  the  singukr  efiect  of  the  buildings. 
Several  conical  huK  sharp  as  Mount  Tabor, 
and  crested  with  antique  castles,  overlook  and 
command  the  town,  which  is  itKlf  perched 
prttty  high. 


The  bishop,  a  stately  baronial  persooaee, 
if,  indeed,  he  should  not  rather  be  regarded 
as  a  prince,  was,  according  to  coslom,  at 
home,  and  received  his  guests  with  a  frank 
cordislity  which  did  him  much  honor.  Spe- 
ranza,  no  doubt,  carried  her  welcome  with 
her,  her  face  beinff  as  a  spring  in  the  wilder- 
ness, around  which  every  man  lin^ra  So 
that  there  was  not  in  Sion  that  night  a  herb- 
seller,  woodman,  or  tobacconist,  who  did  not 
in  his  heart  envy  my  lord  bishop  the  honor  of 
entertaining  such  a  guest,  and  who  would 
not  quite  ji>yftilly  have  gone  supperlees  to  bed 
to  have  beheld  that  lovely  countenaDce  »hed- 
dinflf  glory  upon  his  humble  hearth. 

Vane,  m  the  evening,  when  the  lady  had 
retired,  explained  his  views  and  wishes  to 
the  worthy  prelate,  and  it  was  agreed*  with- 
out any  difficultv  about  heresy,  £c.,  that  the 
ceremony  should  take  place  in  the  chapel  of 
the  chateau,  which  occupied  the  kiftiest  Ftory 
of  a  tower  overlooking,  up  and  down,  the 
whole  sweep  of  the  valley,  the  windings  of 
the  broad  Rnone,  and  the  frolicsome  descent 
of  the  Sitten  from  its  cradle  among  the  gla- 
ciers of  the  Geltenhom.  As  both  seemed 
detiiroos  of  waving  all  useless  etiquette,  as 
well  as  pomp  anu  sliow,  there  could  be  no 
reason  fur  postponing  the  marriage,  which 
was  therefore  to  be  solemnized  in  three  days. 
Speranza,  coming  from  Italy,  was,  I  suppose, 
presumed  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic.  At  all 
events,  every  thing  proceeded  as  if  that  must 
certainly  be  the  case,  and  no  inquiries  on  any 
side  were  made* 

The  interval  between  their  arrival  and  the 
happy  day  was  passed  actively  enough ;  for 
the  good  bi^p,  concluding  that  people  who 
had  to  wait  three  whole  days  to  be  married, 
must  necessarily  be  mopish,  insisted  upon 
dissipating  their  eniiift  by  sliowing  them  all 
the  curiosities  of  his  three  chateaux,  besides 
clmibing  along  with  them  up  to  the  ruins  of 
those  ai  Seon  and  Montorgesi  The  reader, 
I  am  sure,  would  not  thank  me  tot  describing 
what  tliey  saw  during  that  endless  interval, 
or  rather,  perhaps,  were  taken  to  see;  for, 
in  truth,  they  saw  nothing  but  each  other. 
But  Vane  was  a  perfect  gentleman;  and 
rather  than  appear  to  undervalue  the  efibrts 
of  the  hospitable  churchman  to  aflbrd  him 
entertainment,  could  check  hb  feelings,  im- 
passioned as  thev  were,  and  appear  to  inte- 
rest himself  in  whatever  they  beheld.  With 
respect  to  Speranza,  her  girlish  joyousness 
overflowed  equally  wherever  they  might  be^ 
like  the  liffht  of  a  trqpical  sun,  in  theserenest 
and  most  cloudless  morn  of  siting.  Indeed, 
so  happy  appeared  she,  that  it  was  evident 
she  baa  never  known  the  reverse.  Neither 
evil  passions  nor  evil  temper  seemed  at  all 
compatible  with  her  nature.  True  nobienesi 
of  soul,  devek)ping  itself  in  disinterested  love^ 
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the  Darest  and  the  most  c^lorious  passion  that 
can  Delongr  to  a  created  beioc^,  lifted  her  far 
above  the  ordinar?  feelings  of  human  nature, 
and  shed  aroand  her  a  halo  laminoos  as  that 
which  at  noc  n  encircles  the  rocky  pinnacles 
of  the  desert.  Vane  now,  for  the  first  time, 
discerned  the  whole  beauty  of  the  earth, 
which,  steeped  in  the  dews  of  morning, 
fanned  bv  tne  cool  Alpine  breeze,  imbibinff 
light  and  life  from  the  summer  san,  seemed 
every  foot  of  it  to  rival  Eden,  peopled  with 
associations  sublime  as  those  of  angels.  He 
wa^  in  fact,  like  the  poet,  a  man  ^  of  imagi- 
nation all  compact.*'  His  sphere  was  abiive 
the  pliilosopher*&  Thus  constituted,  and 
thus  favored  by  fortune,  both  he  and  his  mis- 
tress were  happy  beyond  what  words  can 
reveal.  The  joy  was  theirs  which  springs 
from  the  entire  union  of  wishes,  emotione, 
hopes.  Their  thooghts  and  desires  crossed 
end  penetrated  each  other  like  the  beams  of 
two  luminous  bodies  moving  parallel  in  the 
fame  orbit,  each  rendering  ttie  brightne5«  of 
the  other  more  bright 

As  it  was  natural  to  expect,  an  afRtir  of  this 
kind  could  not  proceed  without  creating  what, 
in  popular  phrase,  we  mui^^t  denominate  **  a 
sensation,**  in  the  good  city  of  8ion.    It  hns 
been  confidently  affirmed  that  F^inst  made 
much  less  stir  in  Haerlem  when  he  raised  the 
devil  there,  and  was  teen  walking  arm-in- 
arm  with  him  on  parade.    Be  this  as  it  may, 
every  perron  in  the  citj  who  could  by  any 
stretch  of  ingenuity  claim  the  honor  of  the 
bishop's  acquaintance,  contrived  to  be  invited 
to  the  wedding ;  and  even  the  homely  honest 
burgherfl,  who  could  not  aspire  so  high,  nve 
themselves  a  holiday  on  the  occasion,  rally 
persuaded   they  should   never  witness  the 
avatar  of  beauty  again.    But  when  it  came 
to  be  whi«perea  &mt  that  the  c^^remony 
was  to  be  performed  in  the  chapel,  where  no 
one  but  the  grandees  who  happened  to  be  in- 
vited could  witness  the  same,  a  damp  (bll 
upon  the  people's  spirits.    They  considered 
themselves  slighted,  and  hints  were  signifi- 
cantly dropped  that  the  bishop  and  the  **  bet- 
ter sort'*  might  poesiMj  have  conspired  the 
overthrow  of  the  republic.    Certainly  an  9Ct 
of  grievous  injustice  was  about  to  be  inflicted 
on  them,  which  no  fi'ee  community  should 
tamely  endure.  ^  Aceordimrl^,  on  the  second 
day,  a  meeting  was  helcT  m  the  burgher's 
hil],  a  petitk>n  drawn  up,  signed  numerously, 
and  presented  to  the  bishop,  whom  they  had 
h  therto,  they  said,  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
fathf^r,  riqoesting  that  the  intended  marriage 
8*tould  he  solemn  tied  in  the  cathedral,  that 
all  the  world  might,  for  onoe  at  least,  enjoy 
an  opportnnity  «  beholding  a  beautiful  wo- 
man. 

The  petitKNi  seemed  extremeljr  reasonable, 
and  the  bishop  felt  every  4ispositioo  in  the 


world  to  oblige  his  flock;  but  he  scarcely 
knew  how,  with  proper  delicacy,  to  break 
the  matter  to  his  friend.  However,  as  the 
political  results  of  a  refui^al  might  be  serious, 
his  patriotism  at  length  prevailed.  He  in- 
formed Vane  of  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Va- 
laisans  tn  do  themselves  the  honor  of  witness- 
ing his  nuptials,  and  at  the  Fame  time  threw 
in  a  frank  request  of  his  own,  that  he  would 
comply  with  the  popular  will.  The  lover,  an 
article  of  whose  creed  it  was  that  vnx  pofmii 
vox  est  Dei,  at  once  signified  his  consent ; 
and  as  to  Speranza,  it  was  scarcely  worth  the 
trouble,  though  they  paid  her  the  oompliment, 
to  inquire— Vane's  wishes  being  so  com- 
pletely hers. 

I  wish  it  were  quite  consistent  with  the 
plan  which  the  la^^s  of  my  narrative  impose 
u|xm  me  to  describe,  d  la  Scott^  the  coats, 
wii^s,  and  breeches  of  the  nten,  with  the 
ml^s  and  ornaments  of  the  ladies.  It  must, 
however,  Fufiice  to  say  tha%  when  the  au- 
spicious morning  arrived,  every  body  in  Sion 
appeared  in  bis  beer,  whether  he  was  to  be 
an  actor  in  the  scene,  or  a  spectator  merely. 
At  the  proper  hour  the  matrimonial  caval- 
cide  descended  from  the  chateau,  with  the 
hi^hop  in  full  canonicals  at  its  head.  The 
bride  and  bri(1e<?room  fo'lowed,  Speranza 
mounted  on  a  milk  white  hor^e,  with  sky- 
blue  silkrn  hoosings,  while  Vane,  for  contrast, 
rode  beside  her  on  a  steed  dark  as  night. 
Their  worshipful  companions,  consisting  of 
the  whole  gentry  of  the  Valais,  exhibited, 
we  may  be  sure,  all  the  magnificence  in 
steeds  and  housings  which  their  means  could 
command ;  so  that  there  was  a  considerable 
degree  of  splendor  in  the  spectacle.  In  fact, 
an  old  man,  who  several  years  ago  was  my 
guide  over  the  glaciers  of  the  Geltenhom, 
had  been  among  the  spectators,  and  des- 
cribed with  much  minuteness  the  pomp  dis- 
player]  by  his  countrymen,  not  altogether 
forgetting  the  beauty  of  the  bride,  or  the 
proud  bearing  and  manly  form  of  the  bride- 
groom. 

As  I  have  said,  there  was  no  business  done 
that  day  in  Sion,  save  by  the  licensed  vic- 
tuallers. All  the  world,  including  the  Cre- 
tins vcre  in  the  streets,  where  the  crowd 
was  5^0  great,  and  the  shouting  and  the  exhi- 
laration so  ungovernable,  that,  as  the  German 
historian  of  the  Canton  has  observed,  three 
political  revolutions  might  have  been  eflTected 
with  less  than  half  the  hubbub.  Neverthe- 
less, everything  was  conducted  with  the  ut- 
most  good  humor.  The  beauty  of  Speranza 
appeared,  indeed,  to  have  elevated  as  by  a 
powerful  spell  the  fbelings  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation ;  so  that  though  their  hurrahs  aston- 
itfhed  the  owls  of  Montnrffes,  proverbially  the 
most  sleepy  in  Switzerland,  there  was  not 
the  slightest  approach  to  va'garity  or  mde- 
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They  exhibited  a  cheerful  order  in 
their  rejoicings,  not  unlike  what  one  obeerves 
in  the  religious  cities  of  Iialy  where  our 
Lady  moves  through  the  streets  in  proces- 
sion. Every  lip  muttered,  **  God  hless  her/* 
as  she  passed;  and  both  men  and  women 
strove,  by  rising  on  tip-toe,  to  attract  her 
notice,  aud  enjoy  her  smile ;  for  she  smiled 
on  all,  and  that  with  a  witchery  and  a  grace 
as  rare  as  fairy  gold  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
On  entering  the  cathedral.  Vane,  who  con- 
ceived the  whole  population,  at  least,  of  the 
Valais  to  be  in  the  streets,  felt  some  little 
astonishment  at  beholding  the  entire  building 
lined  to  the  roof  witli  human  laces,  of  which 
some  were  grinning  with  unutterable  delight 
through  the  roses  of  open  stonework  tnat 
closed  the  summit  of  the  pointed  arches, 
while  others  peeped  down  from  the  marble 
galleries,  and  dusty  and  cobwebbed  niches 
usually  tenanted  by  the  bats.  Cherubs  of 
ebony  with  gilded  wings,  alternating  with 
similar  figures  in  white  marble,  encircled  the 
high  aliar;  and  upon  one  of  these,  no  one 
knows  how,  a  pretty  little  boy  had  contrived 
to  get  astride,  where  he  sat  showing  his 
merry  teeth,  while  the  spectators  &r  the 
most  part  shuddered,  expecting  every  mo- 
ment to  see  him  precipitated  to  the  pave* 
ment,  some  fifty  feet  below. 

Presently  the  service  began,  amid  the  low 
pealing  of  the  organ,  and  the  voices  of  wo- 
men, c haunting  from  the  numerous  galleries 
a  Latin  hymn  to  the  Virgin.  Arrived  at  the 
point  where  the  husband  puts  the  ring,  em- 
blem of  eternal  love,  on  the  finger  of  his 
bride.  Vane  observed  the  countenance  of 
Speranza  grow  absolutclv  luminous  with  joy ; 
while  she  cast  on  him  a  look  full  of  deep  and 
impassioned  meaning,  seeming,  in  sooth,  to 
say,  *'  that  act  links  our  spirits  together  for 
ever  and  for  ever.*'  Even  the  fystsnders 
conceived^they  beheld  a  bright  light  irradiate 
from  her  face,  at  which  they  sent  up  a  shout 
of  gratulation,  such  as  the  old  cathedral  never 
heard  before.  The  bishop  lifted  up  his  eyea^ 
designing  to  rebuke  them,  but  perceiving  on 
every  countenance  vi^^ible  tokens  of  the  most 
intense  enjoyment,  he  merely  shrugged  up 
his  shoulders  a  little,  which  people  do  on  the 
continent  under  all  circumstances,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  the  ceremony,  which  speedily 
ended,  and  Vane  and  Speranza,  in  homely 
English  phrase,  were  *•  man  and  wife." 

Notwithstanding  the  incongruity  of  cele- 
brating nuptial  feasts  ia  that  cold  seat  of 
celibacy,  a  Roman  Catholic  bifhop*s  palace. 
Vane  had  accepted  of  the  hospitable  prelate's 
invitation  to  spend  there  the  first  month  after 
his  marriage,  previous  to  returning  to  Eng- 
land. The  princely  churchman  had  also,  m 
honor  to  his  friend,  invited  a  numerous  and 
noble  company  to  the  marriage  feast;  and* 


when  the  evening  beUs  had  cbimed  tbekor, 
thev  Were  all  assembled  m  the  great  gnthic 
hall,  constructed  purposely  for  great  fertii 
occasions,  around  which  are  su^Koded  iW 
portraits  of  every  bishop  who  has  ruled  tbat 
ancient  see,  even  before  its  removal  thithec 
from  Murtigny  in  the  sixth  century. 

Speranza,  on  this  occasion,  was  dressed  ia 
a  robe  of  clear  muslin,  white  ae  snow,  but 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  her  rooad 

S Wished  shoulders  and  ^cefully  turned  oecL 
er  hair,  gathered  up  in  a  net  of  gold  threid, 
was  adorned  with  a  few  natural  roses,  aodt 
diamond-studded  fillet     A  golden  bracelet, 
set  with  carbuncles,  adorned  her  right  arm; 
the  other  was  fancifiilly  encircled  by  a  wreitb 
of  flowers.    She  occupied  the  seat  imme- 
diately 00  the  bishop's  right  hand,  and  beade 
her  sat  her  husband,  whom  every  perBoa  ia 
SioQ  pronounced  the  happiest  of  maokini. 
The  rest  of  the  party  ranged  round  the  im- 
mense table,  in  their  grotesque  costume  and 
ornaments,  fi>rmed  upon  the  whole  a  brilliant 
spectacle  beneath  the  flood  of  light  shed  upoo 
them  from  half  a  dozen  antique  chandelierB. 
The  dinner  and  the  wine,  things  highly 
esteemedjin  the  Valais,  as  in  some  other  parta 
of  the  world,  were  of  the  best  quality;  and 
most  persons  present  honored  both  with  the 
most  assiduous  attention,  the  men  being  still 
what  St  Prefix  found  them,  great  admirers 
of  the  bottle,  and  the  women,  though  some- 
what less  sentimental,  being  b^  no  meaoB 
averse  to  make  their  glasses  ring  against 
those  of  their  neighbora    This  devoUoo  to 
ancient  ussge  soon  raised  the  apirits  of  the 
guests,  and,  at  the  same  time,   put  their 
tongues  in  motion;  so  that,  at  length,  the 
honest  burghers,  forgetting  wholly  their  rev- 
erence for  mother  church,  called  out  loudly 
on  the  bishoj^  for  a  song.     This  sprightly 
ebullition,  since  supposed  to  have  bden  imi- 
tated in  the  House  of  Commons,  set  the 
whole  table  in  a  roar.     Speranza  laughed 
till  the  tears  cama     The  bishop's  gravity 
also,  was  completely  overthrown ;  aud,  though 
he  could  not  oblige  his  worthy  guests,  for  the 
phun  reason  that  he  knew  no  £tty,  save  the 
mass,  he  laughed  as  heartilr  ss  any  one,  aod 
as  a  supplement  to  the  joke,  proposed  that 
the  bridegroom  should  act  as  his  substituter 
Vane  fell  readily  into  the  humor  of  the  mo- 
ment, and,  suiting  the  lay  to  the  occasioDt 
gave  them  the  following  words  on 

«  WOMAN'S  LOVE." 

Wheraibre  do  we  toil  in  yooth  t — 
Wisdom,  grave,  oonftss  Uie  truth. 
Mlieiefon  dare  the  battle's  strife, 
Deeming  light  of  death  and  life  I 
Wbsr^^  haant  the  Muses'  springs 
Or  tondt  Apia's  golden  string  1 
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Or  hi  fooie  •nasnt  tarrel  gia j, 
Ofaann  the  draway  boon  away^ 
By  the  q>eU  of  leained  page» 
Full  of  precepts  quaiot  and  sage  1 
Where^re  watch  the  golden  fires 
Wherewith  Night  her  head  attires, 
*  When,  in  silent  state,  she  lies. 
Above  the  cloudy-fretted  skies  1 
Wherefore  in  the  crowded  hall 
With  mercenary  fury  hrawl  1 
Or  in  the  wrangling  senate  sit 
And  brandish  eloquence  and  wit, 
To  fire  the  heroic  hreast  with  zeal 
Unslumbering  for  the  commonweal  1 
Wherefore  thus,  in  youth  and  age» 
Fret  we  o*er  this  weary  stage- 
But  that,  hy  the  wedded  hearth, 
The  loveliest,  holiest  spot  on  earth. 
Woman's  smile  should  meet  our  eyei^ 
And  gild  with  love  our  energies  ? 
This,  this  is  all  the  golden  spoil 
We  seek  in  life's  Olympic  toil ; 
And  this,  through  wavering  good  or  ill. 
The  central  power  attracts  us  still— 
We  think,  we  climh»  wo  war,  we  rove. 
And  all  we  ask  is— woman's  lore ! 

This,  which  I  have  translated  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  English  reader,  was  considered  a 
very  good  son^,  notwithstanding  its  prodi- 
gious length ;  insomuch  that  several  pairs 
between  whom  the  mute  emissaries  of  Hy*- 
men,  ycleped  smiles  and  glances,  had  long 
been  paasmg^  ^t  not  a  little  disposed  to 
encore.  Among  others  whose  nerves  were 
affected  in  this  way  was  Mademoiselle  Lau- 
Boy,  a  very  pretty  and  fair  girl,  who,  strange 
to  Eay,  actually  felt  herself  to  be  eclipsed  by 
the  beanty  of  the  bride,  and  whispering  to 
her  lover  who  sat  by  her  side,  said — 

»*  Ah«  Francois,  I  see  by  thy  looks  that  thou 
wooldst  gladiv  exchange  fiites  with  yonder 
Englishman  r 

**Thou  dost  me  much  wrong*  Lolotte," 
replied  the  young  man.  '*  I  wonld  as  soon 
think  of  giving  thee  in  exchange  for  a  bowl 
of  moonlight,  &e  habitual  beverage,  they  say, 
of  the  spirits  of  the  Geltenhorn.  'Tis  true, — 
and  1  should  be  a  fool  to  deny  it,— that  iu  the 
matter  of-beanty^  she^-but  what  then  1  There 
is  more  beauty  ui  Mont  Blanc,  when  the  stars 
and  moon  hang  enamored  over  it  at  night, 
than  in  my  snug  Uttle  (arm,  where  I  }K>pe 
shortly  to  see  &ee  mistress.  Yet  neither 
thou  nor  I,  would  give  a  single  acre  of  that 
fiurm  for  a  whdle  canton  of  sudi  barren  snow- 
peaks  and  glaciers." 

*«Very  true!"  rejoined  Lolotte,  smiling. 
**  And  yet,  O  holy  Tirginv  what  enchantment 
Umre  is  in  her  eyes!  1  vow  to  thee,  Fran- 
cois, I  can  scaieely  eat  a  morsel  for  looking 
alher.  I  could  almost  forgive  thee,  love,  if 
so  marvellous  a  free  pleased  thee  a  little 
more.    Look,  n9w«  >  As  I  live,  even  his  ex* 


cellence,  the  bishops  cannot  mind  his  dinner 
for  gazing." 

**Nav,"  observed  Fran^oia^  who  did  ad- 
mire bperanza  something  more  than  he 
judged  it  prudent  to  confess,  ^  nay,  but  that 
IS  not  the  best  of  it  Old  Madam  Wimpfen, 
whose  neck,  at  the  sight  of  a  pretty  woman, 
usually  grows  as  stiff  as  the  oak  of  Sitten- 
holm,  smiles  graciously  upon  her ;  and  was 
heard  in  the  cathedral,  to  whisper,  that  she 
might  have  grown  jealous  of  her  poor  d«ir 
husband  himself  had  he  lived  to  witness 
such  a  sight" 

*^  Well,  Fran9oi9,  Madam  Wimpfen  is  not 
singular.  My  Lord  Bishop's  dinner  will  re« 
turn  little  diminished  to  the  kitchen.  People 
do  nothing  with  their  knives  and  forks.  They 
live  to-day  upon  eye-food.  Let  us  set  them 
the  example,  love.  Ah,  voila ;  monateur  le 
mayor  would  trinqaer  with  yon !" 

This  appeared  te  be  the  sieiial  for  begin- 
ning. The  Mayor  was  an  influential  person, 
and  his  example,  seconded  by  the  agreeable 
flavor  of  the  roasts,  p&tes,  and  wines,  operated 
a  sudden  revolution.  Turkeys,  hams,  fowls, 
chamois  haunches,  with  games  of  all  sorts, 
were  rapidly  transferred  from  the  Bishop*s 
dishes  to  the  plates  of  the  Valaisans,  and 
thence  to  still  safer  repositories;  and  all  these 
good  things  were  copiously  sprinkled  during 
their  passage  to  the  inner  world,  by  libations 
of  strong  Burgundy,  always  the  ftivorite  of 
sentimental  nationa  Francis  helped  hie 
there  amie  to  a  number  of  delicacies,  to 
which  also  he  did  great  honor  himself;  and 
Madam  Wimpfeir,  with  M.  le  Mayor,  Colonel 
Kopfgrizzel,  and  the  Baron  Teifelplay ;  in 
short,  all  persons  present,  when  once  their 
hand  waa  in,  performed  wonders. 

At  length,  however,  the  dinner  was  des- 
patched, and  the  dessert  brought  in.  It  con- 
sisted of  dried  fruits  of  every  kind,  with  early, 
strawberries,  and  whatever  else  the  season 
could  furnish ;  while  the  choicest  wines  of 
France  and  Italy  sparkled  in  the  antique 
crystal  goblets  of  the  palace.  The  ladies, 
to  whom,  in  the  Valais,  such  enjoyments  are 
peculiarly  rare,  were  all  glee,  and  the  men 
ail  gaiety  and  complaisnnce.  Sonars  were 
sung,  compliments  profusely  scattered  about, 
smites  given  and  returned,  until  pleasure  was 
wound  up  to  its  highesT  pitch.  Every  man 
seemcfi  now  as  happy  as  his  neighbor.  Vane 
himself,  plunged  in  the  moat  delicious  reve- 
rie, sometimes  spoke  to  Speranza,  sometimes 
remained  silent,  as  if  by  reflection  to  assure 
his  understanding  that  he  was  not  all  the 
while  in  a  dream.  The  bride's  hnnd  rested 
on  his,  and  unconFciously,  while  his  thoughts 
were  otherwise  busy,  his  fingers  began  to 
play  with  the  carbuncled  bracelet  He  turned 
it  round  on  the  wrist,  he  replaced  it,  he 
thrust  it  op  and  down  on  her  arm»  while  8he» 
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DO  less  absorbed  than  bimaelf  in  ecKtacv, 
paid  no  attention  to  the  circumstance.  While 
h\*  htod  was  thus  eoniged,  tiie  lady  on  his 
right  Foddeoly  called  bis  attention  in  sofne> 
thing  which  she  considered  important  Vane 
bent  his  ear  towards  her,  but,  beconning  in,- 
natient  at  her  prosing,  he  pressed  the  Iwace- 
Jet  rather  roughly— the  clasp  gave  way— 
and,  taming  rapidly  to  fasten  it,  he  beheld 
Speranxa*s  place  empty,  and  the  fatal  orna- 
ment glittering  in  his  band. 

His  exclamation  «if  horror  and  agony  di- 
rected every  eye  towards  the  spot,  and  a 
panic  ftAf  toil  upon  alL  It  appeared  quite 
plain  in  a  moment  who  the  guest  was  with 
whom  they  had  been  dining.  The  women 
&inted,  the  men  swore,  oonfosion  seized  on 
every  one,  and  starting  upon  their  feet,  they 
without  the  least  ceremony  evacuated  the 
palace,  as  if  it  were  absolutely  demonstrated 
that  a  certain  swarth}^  penooage  would  take 
ihe  hindmost  Nor  did  they  efl^t  their  es- 
c-ipe  silently.  Some  shneked,  others  roared, 
others  leaped  over  the  table,  or  ro'led  under 
it;  fo  that  in  an  mcredibly  short  space  of 
time,  the  ball  was  empty  and  silent  Even 
my  lord  the  bishop  hud  been  harried  away 
with  the  rest,  and  Vane  found  himself  alone, 
kis  brain  whirling,  his  soul  on  fire,  bis  eyes 
stedfkstlv  fixed  on  the  chair  she  had  so  lately 
filled.  His  anguish  at  that  moment  it  were 
difficult  to  describe.  The  language  which 
should  truly  pourlray  it  would  Im  intelligible 
to  few— to  nonp,  indeed,  save  those  whose 
eye  has  marked  the  last  flatter  of  the  lips 
they  loved,  who«e  ear  has  drank  in  the  sound, 
£ir  ever  after  audible  to  the  imagination, 
with  wkieh  the  parting  breath  struggles  forth 
from  the  breatl,  to  leave  behind  it  the  still* 
Bees  and  the  quiet  of  d^ath.  l^et  me  not, 
there^ire  register  it  Bvery  one  knows, — 
fbr  all  have  grieved  for  something  beloved 
mid  lost,— that  there  is  a  power  in  grief  which, 
as  if  in  bitter  mockery,  eauses  it  to  put  on 
fbr  the  moment  the  liverjr  of  j'Y*  The  heart 
wounded  past  cure  scxnetimes  racks  the  fea- 
lures  into  a  smile.  Vane  smiled  now— 
smiled  he  knew  not  wherefore— aad  the  next 
morning  rushed  ibrth  from  the  castle  bare* 
beaded,  in  his  wedding  garments,  as  be  waa, 
kendin|[  kis  way  in-tinetively  towards  tke 
mountains.  The  people,  as  they  saw  him 
dart  throuffh  the  streets,  shook  their  heads, 
aad  crossed  themselvea.  It  was '  supfiised 
tkat  a  horrid  erimpact  had  been  signed,  which 
waa  now  to  be  fulfiUed.  No  one,  therefore, 
obstructed  him. 

How  he  found  kis  way,  or  supported  the 
inealoulable  Un1«  He  alone  can  tell  who  has 
placed  within  ns  the  well-springs  of  passkxi* 
Certain  it  is  that,  conaiderably  before  mid« 
night,  he  had  reached  the  region  of  glaciers, 
tbe»  to  fiooi  unid  their  icy  hUsts  the  fever 


of  his  brow.  It  happened  that  the  sky  wis 
serene  and  cloodlesp,  and  that  '^Ai-tarte, 
queen  of  Heaven,  with  creseent  homs,^  wu 
Hhedding  from  ber  Inminoos  car  the  mild 
effulgence  which  renders  night  besutiful 
And  who  has  ever  trodden  those  silent  mys- 
terious heights  by  moonlight,  and  believid 
h  im-el  f  to  test  ill  upon  the  eartli!     Thetnn- 

3u  Itizing  spirit  of  the  scene  exerted  its  is- 
uence  even  over  Vane.  Fatigued  and  agi- 
tated, he  seated  htms  If  on  a  rough  crafr, 
whence  1o'>king  around  him,  he  beheld  what, 
to  the  imagination,  most  appear  a  epectnl 
world,  fraught  with  beauty  indescribable, 
like  the  Elysium  of  a  dream.  A  thousand 
peaks,  luminous  as  crystal,  sepamted  by  wide 
valleys  of  smooth  untrodden  snow,  rt^flectsd 
from  their  manifold  undulations  the  pearly 
rays  of  the  night^ueen.  Huge  crags  oif 
gmnit<*,  risinjT  at  intervals  above  the  univerae 
of  anew,  bared  to  the  stara  and  mooo  breartt 
too  rugffed  and  steep  fbr  the  descending  flakea 
to  nestle  on  them.  And  a  brilliant  gk>«, 
like  the  outer  fringe  of  an  anrocm  boreale^ 
rested  fiir  and  wide  upon  the  Alps^  as  some- 
times it  rests  upon  Britain's  mighty  capital, 
when  lU  million  lamps  are  reflected  from  the 
duuds.  And  there  was  silence  over  all,  save 
that  the  car  might  sometimes  detect  the 
voice  of  some  distant  water&ll,  wailing  as  it 
plunged  from  those  pure  heigtits  down  to  the 
gross  atmosphere  of  the  lower  worU.  Here 
the  stars  and  the  moon  seem  to  paslare  like 
the  flocks  of  heaven ;  and  it  vras  doubtleas 
the  view  of  scenes  like  this  that  suggested 
the  first  klea  of  that  pagan  Olvrnpos,  whers 
the  gods  of  old  dwelt  m  eternal  aerenity. 

Vane,  had  tliere  been  lem  tomolt  m  his 
thought^,  might  here  have  heard  the  beating 
of  his  own  heart  or  the  alighting  of  a  single 
snow-flake  on  the  glaciers.  Presently,  grown 
weary  of  rest  he  moved  fbrwahl  again,  and 
a  sound  like  the  echoes  of  music  from  aftr, 
seemed  to  fall  upon  his  ear,  resembling  her 
voice,  but  attuned  to  sadness.  His  whole 
frame  throbbed  like  one  pulse.  He  stood 
still,  looking  with  trembling  eagerness  around, 
as  if  in  expectation  that  she  would  appear, 
while  the  mists  of  the  waler&lls,  surging  np- 
warda  in  the  moonbeama,  would  now  and 
then  assume  her  shape,  rise  high  above  the 
chasms,  display  that  matchless  fiice,  and 
bosom,  and  figure,  and  then  melt  into  thin 
a.ir.  Once  the  whole  scene  apneared  to  grow 
instinct  with  life.  Far  beneath  htm,  sloping 
and  ahelving  down  to  the  edge  of  his  con- 
tracted horizon,  his  vision  not  extending  be* 
yond  the  limits  of  the  high  Alpine  ridse  on 
which  he  stood,  the  whole  bright  and  glitter* 
ing  champaign  seemed  covmd  with  trt)ope 
of  maidens,  fkiier  than  the  anowr  carpet  ua 
which  they  trod,  sporting  round  the  figure  of 
Spemna,  who  muved  amcng  them  u  their 
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qtieen.  For  a  moment  the  whole  spectacle 
was  palpable  to  sight  as  the  moantains  them- 
selves. But,  as  he  bounded  towards  them, 
the  whole  vanished,  and  nauf  ht  met  bis  eye 
but  the  giddy  precipices,  peals,  valleys,  and 
yawning  chasms,  and  streams  of  chrystal 
purity  pouring  evermore  down  the  rocks. 

Amid  this  world  of  wild  and  desolate  beau- 
ty, which  the  foot  of  fancy  alone  is  worthy  to 
tread,  he  ruamed  till  mominsf,  which  usuallv 
dissipates  the  illusions  of  the  night  It  e^ 
fected  no  change  in  the  feelings  or  convic- 
tions of  Vane.  He  had  stood  on  the  brink  of 
happiness  too  great  for  mortal  taste,  and  he 
1  latned  the  things  of  earth,  as  poor  substitutes 
for  that  which  he  had  lost  As  the  sun  rose, 
however,  by  the  force  of  instinct  and  habit, 
he  turned  upward  to  view  the  marvellous 
prospects  which  morning  unfolds  in  those 
regions  of  enchantment  The  colossal  forms 
of  those  Titans,  fo  pale  and  spectral  by  night, 
now  rose  draped  with  gold  and  pnrple  to  the 
sky,  blushing,  yet  eager  to  meet  the  day-god. 
At  the  same  moment  numerous  breezesi  as 
if  their  wings  had  been  unfrozen  by  the 
dawn,  went  humming  like  bees  over  the  gla- 
ciers; while  the  eagle,  sole  sovereign  in 
those  regions,  shook  the  night-dew  from  his 
wings,  and  soared  over  Mont  Blanc  as  over  a 
mole-hill. 

Vane,  smitten  with  love  of  those  unearthly 
dwellings,  would  have  lingered  there  Tot 
ages,  had  heaven  bestowed  a  nature  un- 
ciogged  by  wants  npon  man.  Their  calm 
and  purity  seemed  but  a  reflection  6t  Spe- 
ranza*s  soul.  She  had,  in  fiict,  become  to  his 
imagination  the  infbrmin|^  spirit  of  all  cre- 
ated things.  What  to  him  would  empire  or 
power  have  been  without  her  ?  Men,  guided 
oy  what  they  deem  common  sense,  too  often 
misunderstand  the  tnie  value  of  things.   £m- 

Sire,  for  example,  is  a  mere  name,  a  toy,  a 
elusion,  if  there  be  no  one  to  love — a  mere 
worthless  bauble,  in  comparison  of  the  empire 
over  one  human  heart  which  consents  to  be 
the  mirror  of  ours.  The  low-minded  cannot 
comprehend  how  smiles  should  be  more  pre- 
cious than  gold ;  not  the  smiles  which  gold 
can  command ;  but  those  from  child  or  wo- 
man, purchased  in  the  mart  where  heart  is 
boujfht  with  heart,  and  with  that  alone.  To 
one  thus  thinking  and  thus  feeling,  there  is 
no  well-spring  or  happiness  but  love.  With 
him  it  is  all  m  all.  He  will,  if  death  have 
come  between  him  and  the  object  he  loves, 
count  the  wild  flower,  the  grass  from  the 
adored  one*s  grave,  of  more  value  than  all 
the  jewels  of  Golconda.  He  will  approach 
that  spot,  of  all  spots  on  earth  the  holiest, 
with  heart  brimming  over  with  waters  not 
wholly  bitter,  since  they  are  mingled  with 
love;  and  his  strong  yearning  towards  the 
spirit  that  once  inhabited  the  clay  beneath^ 


surpasses  fiir  in  force  all  emotions  known  to 
thenroudest  and  loftiest  of  ambitious  men. 

Ix)  her  bewildering  and  wandering  lover, 
Speranza^s  grave  appeared  to  be  in  the  air. 
Into  that  she  had  melted— out  of  that,  should 
he  ever  more  behold  her,  she  must  shape  her- 
self, and  come  to  him  again.  Nevertheless, 
though  invisible,  his  irremovable  persuasion 
was,  that  she  must  ever  be  near,  watching 
over  his  actions,  listening  to  bis  words.  He 
therefore  raised  his  voice,  and  called  loudly 
upon  her  name.  A  thousand  echoes  muttered 
it  from  mountain  to  mountain,  like  the  living 
telegraphs  of  another  world ;  but  they  brought 
no  answering  sound. 

Thus  he  roamed,  lost  in  thought,  devoured 
by  sorrow,  till  noon,  when  there  seems  to 
brood  upon  the  earth,  and  to  be  felt  in  the 
air  that  inexplicable  stillness  which  the  poet- 
ical Greeks  denominated  the  **  Sleep  of  the 
Gods.**  He  had  by  this  time  reacned  the 
edge  of  the  precipice,  impending  over  an  un- 
flithoraable  chasm,  on  tne  opposite  side  of 
which  a  waterfall  threw  fbrth,  as  it  descended 
into  the  gulf^  a  cloud  of  fine  vapor,  which 
curving  round  the  rocks,  and  eddymg  wildly, 
like  the  foam  of  a  whirlpool,  fell  invisibly  as 
dew  into  the  abyss. 

Leaning  his  back  against  the  cliff  which 
reared  its  immeasurable  height  beside  him, 
Vane  looked  forth  upon  this  phantom-like 
cataract,  the  sound  of  whose  fall  scarcely  as- 
cended to  his  ear.  Suddenly  the  mist  as* 
sumed  color,  and  an  iris,  brilliant  as  God's 
bow  in  the  clouds,  spanned  the  fall.  To» 
wards  the  centre  a  whirling  movement  pre- 
sently became  visible  in  the  vapor,  which 
gradually,  as  he  intently  gazed  upon  it,  as- 
sumed a  human  form ;  and  the  next  moment 
the  bright  eyes  and  sunny  countenance  of 
Speranza  beamed  once  more  upon  him,  but 
from  a  distance,  where  she  floated  suspended 
over  the  chasm.     [See  Engraving.] 

M  Beloved  of  my  soul  !**  cried  Vane,  <*  is  it 
thoul" 

^  Listen,  Vane,**  replied  she,  **  and  listen 
attentively.  I  am  Speranza — a  spirit,  as 
thou  seest,  of  air ;  but  the  laws  which  regu- 
late my  destiny  are  these.  Once  in  a  hund- 
red yeard  it  is  permitted  me  to  put  on  the 
human  form,  and  live  like  a  woman  upon  the 
earth,  visible  or  otherwise,  as  I  please,  while 
in  search  of  some  one  to  love.  I  never  suc- 
ceeded till  we  met  That  1  loved  thee  thou 
knowest ;  and  I  should  have  been  thine  till 
death,  hadst  not  thou  accidentally  unclasped 
the  fatal  bracelet  before  all  the  conditions  of 
marriage  had  been  fulfilled.  It  was  within 
my  power  to  have  warned  thee.  But,  blinded 
by  passion,  I  omitted  to  make  the  disclosure 
in  time ;  and  can  now  no  more  become  one 
of  th;r  race  until  long  afler  the  dajrs  of  thv 
pilgrimage  shall  be  at  an  end.    But  I  stilt 
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bve  thee,  as  mortal  woman  never  loved ;  and, 
in  proof  of  this,  I  promise  never,  through  the 
great  circle  of  eternity,  again  to  make  use  of 
the  privilege  of  my  order  of  intelliffence,  to 
mingle  wiu  mankind.  Thou,  too,  however, 
art— like  me— a  spirit ;  and  happy  we  may 
yet  be  in  an  everlasting  union,  provided  thou 
violate  not  thine  own  life.  Promise  this  to 
me,  O  man !  that  I  may  expect  thee  when 
the  time  shall  come.** 

*<  I  solemnly  promise,**  replied  Vane,  **that 
whatever  may  be  thy  wish  I  will  do,  even 
to  behold  thee  after  the  revolution  of  affe& 
Yet,  there  is  a  boon  I  would  crave  of  thee^*— 

•«Oh,  I  know  what  that  is,**  replied  the 
spirit  —  **it  is  that,  from  time  to  time, 
I  reveal  myself  to  thee!  Well,  even  this 
will  be  permitted  by  fate,  on  certain  condi- 
tions, cvenr  night,  so  long  as  thy  soul  re- 
mains rare  m>m  another's  love,  I  shall,  wher- 
ever thou  art,  descend  to  thee,  and  remain 
with  thee  one  hour,  no  more.  But  mark  me ! 
the  slightest  wish  to  form  another  connexion 
breaks  the  compact,  and  fVom  the  moment  it 
is  conceived  thou  wilt  never  again  behold 
me,  either  in  this  world  or  the  next!** 

••Be  it  so!"  cried  the  lover.  •*  If  a  wish 
to  love,  or  be  beloved  by  another  woman, 
spring  up,  were  it  but  for  one  Dnoment,  in  my 
heart,  let  it  happen  as  thou  sayest  But,  ap- 
proach now,  ana  kiss  me,  that  my  senses  may 
convince  me  this  is  no  vision.'* 

The  spirit  smiled  and  descended  beside 
him  on  the  rock.  Their  lips  met,  their  tears 
minffled.  Again  he  inhaled  the  perfume  of 
her  nreath.  But  the  next  moment  he  found 
himself  alone,  and  as  well  as  he  could  made 
his  way  back  to  Sion.  Returning  imme- 
diately to  England,  he  retired  to  his  country 
seat,  where,  ror  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he 
settled.  There  he  built  himself  a  high  tower, 
on  the  summit  of  which,  magnificently  fur- 
nished, and  well  filled  with  books,  was  an 
apartment  in  which  he  always  shut  himself 
with  the  night.  At  the  hour  of  twelve  Spe- 
ranza  appeared,  in  habit  and  appearance  os 
when  he  first  saw  her  on  the  southern  slope 
of  the  Alps.  While  she  continued  with  him 
a  more  than  usual  effulgence  of  light  streamed 
fVom  the  rich  painted  windows  of  the  turret 
The  night  wanderers  of  tiie  neighborhood 
affirm,  moreover,  that  exactly  at  midnight  a 
ftlling  star  invariably  smote  the  building; 
while  with  the  first  morning  watch  a  trail  of 

Sory  ascended  thence,  until  it  was  lost  in 
e  overhanging  abysses  of  «pace.  The  hour 
to  Vane  was  the  only  one  in  the  twenty-four 
during  which  hfi  really  lived.  He  dwelt 
there,  an  inconversible  and  solitary  man,  not 
unhappy,  but  as  one  raised  above  all  earthly 
sympathies.  As  he  seemed  desirous  of  be- 
queathing his  thoughts  to  posterity  he  wrote 
nucb;  bat  hitherto  the  fiunily  have  withheld 


his  papers  from  the  world.  Let  a%  however, 
hope  that  in  this  age  of  revelations  they  on/ 
yet  see  the  UghL-^Keeptokefor  18d9. 


i  FKTDIS-BOOK  WITHeVT  HCTCKD; 

OR,  WHAT  THE  MOON  BAW. 
■T  HAH8  omtieTiAN  audhubbh. 

Trantlated  fr%m  the  DanUh  bjf  Mary  HvwltL 
[ContiBuad  ftoB  paftt  527-3 

rirmofTH  KTDmOb 

••T  know  a  theatrical  clowc,**  said  the 
Moon;  ''the  public  applauds  when  it  Fees 
him;  every  one  of  his  movementa  ia  comic, 
and  throws  the  house  into  convulsions  of 
laughter,  and  yet  he  is  not  moved  thereby  : 
that  is  his  peculiarity.  When  he  was  yet  i 
child,  and  played  with  other  boys,  he  was 
already  a  punchinello.  Nature  had  made 
him  one ;  had  given  him  one  lump  upon  bis 
back,  and  another  upon  his  breasL  The  in- 
ner man,  however — the  spiritual — that  wm 
really  well  formed.  No  human  being  bad 
deeper  feeling,  or  greater  elasticity  of  mind 
than  he.  The  theatre  was  his  ideal-world. 
Had  he  been  slender  and  well  proportioced, 
then  he  might  have  become  a  first-rate  tragic 
actor,  for  the  great,  the  heroic,  filled  his 
soul ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  be  the  clown. 
His  sufferings,  even,  and  his  melancholy  in- 
creased the  comic  expression  of  his  atrongly- 
marked  countenance,  and  excited  the  laugh- 
ter of  the  crowded  public  who  applauded  their 
favorite.  The  pretty  little  Columbine  was 
friendly  and  kind  to  him,  and  yet  she  pre- 
ferred marrying  harlequin.  It  would  have 
been  too  comic  in  reality  to  have  married  the 
clown ;  like  the  union  of  •  Beauty  and  the 
Beast.'  When  the  clown  was  most  out  of 
humor,  she  was  the  only  one  who  could  make 
him  smile — nay,  even  burst  into  peals  of 
laughter.  First  of  all  she  would  be  melao- 
choly  with  him,  then  rather  cheerful,  and  at 
last  full  of  fun. 

••  •  I  know  what  it  is  thou  art  in  want  of  I* 
said  she — 'yes,  it  is  this  love!*  and  so  be 
was  obliged  to  laugh. 

"  •  Me  and  love !'  exclaimed  he.  «  That 
would  be  a  merry  thing  t  How  the  public 
would  applaud.* 

*'  *  It  is  love  !*  continued  she ;  and  added, 
with  comic  pathos—*  It  is  me  that  you  love !' 

**  *  Yes !  and  yet  there  are  people  who  say 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  love  V  The  poor 
clown  sprung  up  into  the  air,  he  was  so  di* 
verted  :  his  melancholy  was  now  gone.  And 
vet  she  had  spoken  the  truth :  he  did  love 
her— loved  her  like  the  sublime  and  great  in 
art 
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**  On  her  weddtng-day  he  was  more  amus- 
ing than  ever.  At  nignt  he  wept :  had  the 
public  seen  his  distrened  countenance  then, 
they  would  have  applauded  him ! 

**  A  few  days  a^  Columbine  died.  On 
the  day  of  her  funeral  harlcquin^s  appearance 
was  excused  on  the  stage,  for  he  really  was 
a  mourning  husband.  The  manager,  how- 
ever, was  obliged  to  give  something  more 
merry  than  common,  in  order  that  the  public 
should  not  miss  too  much  the  lovely  Colum- 
bine and  the  liffht-bodied  harlequin,  and  for 
this  reason  it  behoved  the  clown  to  be  doubl  v 
entertaining.  He  danced  and  sprung  aloft 
with  despair  at  his  heart,  and  the  public 
clapped  ttieir  hands  and  shouted—*  Bravo, 
bra vissimo  !*  The  clown  was  cal  led  for  when 
the  performance  was  over.  Oh,  he  was  in- 
valuable ! 

''This  evening,  after  the  play,  the  poor 
little  man  walked  out  from  the  citv  to  the 
solitary  churchyard.  The  garland  of  flowers 
was  withered  on  Columbine^s  grave ;  he  sate 
down.  It  was  something  worth  painting. 
His  hands  under  his  chin,  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  moon ;  it  was  like  a  monumental  figure. 
A  clown  upon  a  grave!  very  peculiar  and 
very  comic !  Had  the  public  seen  their 
favorite  then,  how  they  would  have  shouted 
— •  Bravo,  clown  !  bravo,  bravissimo  !* " 

sirrnNTH  svKiinia. 

Listen  to  what  the  Moon  said.  *'  I  have 
seen  the  cadet  become  an  officer,  dress  him- 
self for  the  first  time  in  his  splendid  uniform ; 
I  have  seen  the  young  ^irl  in  her  beautiful 
ball-dress ;  the  young  prmcely  bride  happy  in 
her  festival  attire ;  kit  the  felicity  of  none  of 
these  could  eaual  that  which  this  evening  I 
saw  in  a  child,  a  little  girl  of  four  years. 
They  had  just  put  on  her  a  new  blue  frock 
and  a  new  pink  bonnet  The  beautiful  things 
were  scarcely  on  when  they  called  for  can- 
dles, because  the  moon-light  through  the 
window  was  too  faint ;  thev  must  have  other 
light  There  stood  the  little  girl  as  stiff  as  a 
doll,  her  arms  stretched  out  from  her  frock, 
her  fingers  spread  out  wide  from  each  other 
—and  oh  !  how  her  eyes,  her  whole  being, 
beamed  with  delight ! 

"'To-morrow  you  shall  go  out  into  the 
street,*  said  the  mother;  aiKi  the  little  one 
looked  up  towards  her  bonnet  and  down  to- 
wards her  firock,  and  smiled  joyfully. 

" '  Mother,*  said  she,  '  what  will  the  dogs 


•  think,   when   they 
dressed  V  *• 


me  so   beautifully 


•■▼■irmiiTH  BVBMiiia* 

"  I  have,**  said  the  Moon,  "  told  thee  about 
Pompeii,  that  corpse  of  a  city  anions  living 
cities.  I  know  another,  one  still  more 
atnnge;  not  the  corpse,  bat  the  ghost  of  a 


city.  On  all  sides  where  the  fountain 
splashes  into  a  marble  basin,  I  seem  to  hear 
stories  of  the  floating  city.  Yes,  the  foun- 
tain-streams can  tell  them  !  The  billows  on 
the  shore  sing  of  them.  Over  the  surface  of 
the  sea  there  often  floats  a  mist,  that  is  the 
widow's  weeds.  The  sea's  bridegroom  is 
dead ;  his  palace  aud  city  are  now  a  mauso- 
leum. Dost  thou  know  this  cityl  The 
rolling  of  the  chariot-wheels,  or  the  sound  of 
the  horBe*s  hoof,  were  never  heard  in  its 
streets.  The  fish  swims,  and  like  a  spectre 
glides  the  black  ^ndola  over  the  green  water. 
"  1  will,'*  continued  the  Moon,  '*  show  thee 
the  forum  of  the  city,  the  city's  great  square, 
and  then  thou  wilt  think  it  to  be  a  city  for 
adventures.  Grass  grows  between  the  broad 
flag-stones,  and  thousands  of  tame  pigeons 
fly  circling  in  the  twilight  around  the  lofty 
tower.  On  three  sides  thou  art  surrounded 
hf  colonnades.  The  Turk,  with  his  long 
pipe,  sits  silently  beneath  them;  the  hamf 
some  Greek  lad  leans  against  a  pillow,  and 
looks  up  to  the  elevatS  trophies,  the  tall 
roaeiB,  the  memorial  of  the  ancient  power. 
The  flag  hangs  drooping  like  mourning  crape; 
a  girl  stands  there  to  rest  herself,  she  has  set 
down  the  heavy  buckets  of  water,  whilst  the 
yoke  on  which  she  sustained  them  rests  upon 
her  shoulders,  and  she  supports  herself  on 
the  column  of  victory.  That  is  not  a  fairy 
palace  but  a  church  which  thou  peest  before 
thee !  the  gilded  dome,  the  gilded  balls  around 
it,  shine  in  my  beams ;  the  magnificent  bronxe 
horses  upon  it  have  travelled  about  like 
bronze  horses  in  a  fairy  tale ;  they  have  trav- 
elled thither,  away  from  their  place,  and  then 
again  back !  Seest  thou  the  beautiful  paint- 
ing on  walls  and  window  panes  ?  It  is  as  if 
some  genius  had  done  the  will  of  a  child  and 
thus  decorated  this  extraordinary  temple. 
Dost  thou  see  the  winged  lion  upon  the 
pillar!  Gold  yet  sliines  upon  it,  but  the 
wings  are  bound,  the  lion  is  dead  because  the 
king  of  the  sea  is  dead ;  the  vast  halls  are 
empty ;  and  where  once  hung  costly  pictures 
the  naked  halls  are  now  seen.  Lazzaroni 
sleep  under  the  arches,  where  at  one  time 
only  the  high  noble  dared  to  dread.  Either 
from  the  deep  well  or  from  the  chamber  of 
the  leaden  roof,  near  to  the  Bridge  of  Sighs, 
sounds  forth  a  groan,  whilst  tambourins  are 
heard  from  the  painted  gondola  as  the  bridal- 
ring  is  cast  from  the  glittering  Bucentaur  to 
Adria,  the  queen  of  the  sea.  Adria,  wrap 
thyself  in  mist!  let  the  widow*s  veil  cover 
the  breast,  and  cast  it  over  the  bridegroom's 
mausoleum ;— the  marble«builded,  the  speo- 
tre*like,  Venice.** 

BOHTIEKNTH  SVBiaiie. 

"I  looked  down  upon  a  great  theatre,** 
said  the  Moon ;  *'  the  whole  bouse  was  full 
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of  Bpectaton,  because  a  new  actor  made  bia 
debut ;  mv  beama  fell  upoo  a  little  window 
in  the  wall ;  a  painted  face  prea^d  ita  fore* 
head  againat  the  (rlaaa;  it  was  the  hero  of  the 
ni^ht.  The  chivalric  beard  curled  upon  his 
cbm ;  but  there  were  tears  in  the  man^a  eyes, 
because  he  had  been  hissed — hissed  with 
reason.  Poor  fellow !  but  the  realm  of  art 
will  not  endure  the  feeble.  He  deeply  felt 
and  paasionately  loved  art«  but  she  did  not 
love  him. 

■*The  promptefa  bell  rune; — according  to 
the  piece,  the  hero  atepped  rorth  with  a  bold 
and  determined  air — thus  had  he  to  appear 
before  a  public  which  burat  into  peala  of 
laughter.  The  piece  was  ended;  I  aaw  a 
man  wrapped  in  a  cloak  ateal  away  down  the 
stepa;  it  waa  he,  the  apirit-crusbed  cavalier; 
the  servants  of  the  theatre  whispered  to  each 
other  as  he  passed.  I  followed  the  poor 
wretch  home  to  bis  chamber.  Hanging  is 
such  an  ignomintoua  death,  and  people  nave 
not  alwaya  poison  at  hand.  I  know  that  he 
thought  of  both.  He  looked  at  bis  pale  face 
in  the  glass;  half  closed  his  eyea  to  see  whe- 
ther he  would  look  handsome  as  a  corpse.  It 
IS  possible  for  people  to  be  unfortunate  in 
the  highest  degree,  and  yet  in  the  highest 
degree  vain  at  the  same  lime.  He  thought 
upon  death,  upon  self-murder ;  I  believe  he 
wept  in  pity  of  himself— he  wept  bitterly, 
and  when  people  have  had  a  good  fit  of  cry- 
ing they  do  not  kill  themselves. 

**  A  year  has  passed  since  tbeiy  A  comedy 
was  acted,  but  this  time  in  a  little  theatre, 
by  a  poor  vagrant  company.  I  saw  again 
the  well-known  face,  the  painted  cheeks,  the 
curled  beard.  He  again  looked  up  to  roe 
and  smiled-— and  yet  k>r  all  that  he  had  been 
hissed—hissed  scarcely  a  minute  before  in 
that  miserable  theatre,  hissed  by  that  mise- 
rable audience! 

"This  very  evening  a  poor  hearse  has 
driven  out  of  the  gate  of  the  town ;  not  a  siu- 
gle  bein&r  accompanied  it  There  lav  upon 
It  a  suicide,  our  painted  and  derided  hem. 
The  driver  was  tne  only  attendant ;  no  one 
followed,  no  one  except  the  moon.  In  an 
angle  of  the  churchyard  wall  is  the  self-mur- 
dered laid ;  nettles  will  soon  spring  up  there- 
on ;  there  will  grave-diggers  cast  thorns  and 
weeds  from  other  graves." 

mNSTKniTB  BVERmo. 

<'I  oome  from  Rome,*'  said  the  Moon; 
**  there  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  upon  one  of 
the  seven  hills,  lie  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of 
the  Ceaars;  a  wild  fig  tree  grows  in  a  chink 
of  the  wall,  and  covers  its  nakedness  with  its 
broad,  gray-green  leaves;  the  ass  wanders 
over  the  heaps  of  rubbish  annong  the  laurel 
hedges,  and  feasts  on  the  golden  thistle. 
From  this  spot,  whence  the  Roman  eagle 


onee  flew  forth,  went,  and  saw,  and  eoo- 
qaered,  the  entrance  is  now  throu|eh  a  smaO, 
miserable  house,  smeared  with  clay,  between 
two  broken  pillars;  tendrillsof  the  vine  bang 
down,  like  a  mouminff  garland,  over  the  nar- 
row window.  An  old  woman  with  her  little 
grand-dauehter  lived  there ;  they  ruled  now 
m  the  palace  of  the  Cassartf,  and  showed  to 
atrangers  the  buried  treasures.  There  re- 
mains of  the  rich  throne-room  nothing*  but  a 
naked  wall;  the  shadow  of  the  black  cypreaa 
points  to  the  place  where  the  throne  stood. 
The  earth  lies  to  the  depth  of  aooie  feet 
above  the  broken  floor;  the  little  girl,  now 
the  daughter  of  the  palace  of  the  Cseears, 
oflen  sits  there  upon  her  little  stool,  when 
the  evening  bell  nnga  The  key-hole  in  the 
door,  close  oeside  her,  she  calls  her  balcony, 
and  through  it  she  sees  over  half  of  Rome,  as 
fiu:  aa  the  mighty  dome  of  St  Peter's. 

M  It  was  silent  as  ever,  this  evening,  and 
the  little  girl  came  homeward  in  my  full, 
bright  light  She  carried  upon  her  head 
an  antiquely-formed  earthen  jug  filled  with 
water ;  her  feet  were  bare ;  the  black  petti- 
coat and  the  little  chemise  sleeves  were  in 
tatters;  1  kissed  the  child's  beautiful  roond 
shoulder,  her  black  eyes,  and  her  dark  shin- 
ing hair.  She  mounted  up  the  steps  of  the 
house,  which  were  steep  and  were  formed  of 
broken  pieces  of  wall  and  a  shattered  capital. 
The  bright-colored  lizard  glided  timidly  pest 
her  feet,  but  she  was  not  frightened ;  she 
raised  her  hand  to  ring  at  the  door;  there 
hung  a  hare's  foot  in  the  packthread  which 
is  now  the  bell-pull  at  the  palace  of  tlie  Ce* 
sars.  She  stood  stock  still  for  a  moment; 
what  was  she  thinking  about  1  Perhaps  of 
the  beautiful  Jesus-child  cloUied  in  gold  and 
silver,  in  the  chapel  below,  where  the  silvo' 
lamp  was  burning,  and  where  her  little-girl 
friends  were  singing  in  chorus  as  she  knew ; 
I  cannot  tell  if  it  was  of  this  she  thought  I 
but  again  she  made  a  movement,  and  stum- 
bled ;  the  carthern  jug  fell  from  her  heed  and 
was  shivered  in  pieces  upoo  the  broken  mar* 
ble  pavement  She  burst  into  tears;  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  the  palace  of  the  Cc^rs 
wept  over  the  poor,  broken  earthern  jug;  she 
stood  with  her  bare  feet  and  wept,  and  dared 
not  to  pull  at  the  pack-thread  ^ring,  ths 
bell-pull  at  the  palace  of  the  Cssars." 

TWBHTnETB  WBRIKO. 

For  upwards  of  fourteen  dajra  the  Moon 
bad  not  shone;  now  I  saw  it  again,  round  and  • 
bright,  standing  above  the  slowly  ascending 
clouds ;  listen  to  what  the  Moon  related  to 
me.  '^  I  followed  a  caravan  fi-om  one  of  the 
cities  of  Fes;  it  made  a  halt  upon  one  of  the 
salt  plains,  which  glittered  like  an  ice>field, 
and  where  one  little  stretch  only  was  oov- 
eied  with  the  moveable  sand.    The  eldest 
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of  lira  cftim?aii,  with  bis  water-flaflk  baof  inc 
At  hia  belt,  and  a  bag  of  unkaveoed  bread 
anMiod  his  neck,  marked  out  a  aquare  io  tba 
aaod  with  hia  Btafl^  and  wrote  (herein  aooie 
words  of  the  koran;  within  this  consecrated 
spot  the  whole  caravan  drew  up.  A  young 
merchant,  a  child  of  the  sun,  aa  I  could  aee 
by  hia  eye  and  by  hia  beautiful  ibrra,  lode 
thoughtfully  upon  hia  white  and  spirited 
charger.  Perbapa  he  was  thinking  of  hia 
young  and  lovely  wife.  It  was  only  two 
daya  aince  the  camel,  adorned  with  skins  and 
coatly  ahawla*  bore  her,  a  beautiful  bride, 
around  the  walla  of  the  city;  druma  and  bag* 
pipea  reaounded,  women  aang,  and  ahouta  of 
jov  were  aent  forth  frofn  thoee  who  aurround* 
60  the  camel,  the  bridegicom  ahouted  the 
gayest  and  loudest  of  them  all,  and  now — 
DOW  he  rode  with  the  caravan  acroea  4be 
deaert.  I  accorooanied  them  for  many  nigbta ; 
saw  them  rest  beside  the  wella,  among  the 
created  palm  trees;  they  stabbed  with  a  knife 
the  fallen  camel  aqd  cooked  the  fleah  with 
fire.  My  beama  cooled  the  burniog  aand; 
my  beama  shewed  them  the  black  maaaea  of 
•rock,  ialanda  of  death  in  the  immenae  ocean 
of  aand.  No  hoatila  power  had  they  met 
with  upon  their  tracklesa  path ;  no  atorm  was 
abroad ;  no  pillara  of  sand  carried  death  over 
the  caravan. 

♦*  The  lovely  wife  prayed  to  heaven  for  her 
husband  and  father.  *  Are  they  dead  V  in- 
quired she  from  my  gilded  horn.  *  Are  they 
dead  V  inquired  ahe  from  my  beaming  crea- 
cent  The  deaert  now  lies  behind  them ;  on 
this  very  evening  they  rest  under  the  tall 
palm-trees,  around  which  circle  the  storks 
with  their  long  wings;  the  pelican  rushea 
down  upon  them  from  the  braocbea  of  the 
mimoaa.  The  luxuriant  vegetatbn  ia  tram- 
pled down  by  the  many  feet  of  the  elephants ; 
a  troop  of  negro  people  come  on  from  a  dia* 
tant  fiiir;  women  with  copper  buttons  in  their 
black  hair,  and  io  indigo-coiorcd  petticoata^ 
drive  on  the  laden  oxen  on  which  the  naked 
black  children  lie  aaleep.  One  negro  leada 
in  a  thong  a  lion^a  cub,  which  he  had  pur- 
chased; they  approach  the  caravan;  the 
young  merchant  sits  immovable,  eilent;  he 
thinks  upon  hia  lovely  wife,  dreama  in  thia 
negro  land  of  hi."*  white  fragrant  flower  on 
the  other  aide  of  the  desert;  he  lifta  hia 
head— >**  A  cloud  paaaed  over  the  Moon, 
and  again  a  cloud,  i  heard  no  more  that 
.  night. 

TWEimr-nRST  eveniko. 

«^I  saw  a  little  girl  weeping,'*  said  the 
Moon ;  **  she  wept  because  of  the  wickedneaa 
of  the  world.  She  had  had  a  preaent  made 
her  of  the  moat  beautiful  doll— Oh,  it  was  a 
doll,  ao  lovely  and  delicate,  not  at  all  fitted 
to  straggle  with  mtsfoitune  \    Bat  the  little 


girl's  brother,  a  tall  lad,  bad  taken  the  doll, 
and  set  it  up  in  a  high  tree  in  the  garden, 
and  then  had  run  away.  The  little  gitl  could 
not  reach  the  doll,  could  not  help  it  down, 
and  therefore  ahe  cried.  The  doll  cried  too, 
and  stretched  out  her  arms  from  among  the 
green  branches,  and  looked  lo  distre-eaed. 
Yes,  thia  waa  one  of  the  miafi>rtunea  of  life 
of  which  her  mamma  had  h>  often  spoken. 
Oh,  the  poor  doll !  It  already  began  to  get 
duajc,  and  then  dismal  night  would  come! 
And  waa  ahe  to  ait  up  there  in  tlie  tree,  and 
by  heraelf  all  night  1  No,  the  little  girl 
wonid  not  endure  the  thought  of  that 

^  *  I  will  stay  with  you  V  aaid  atie.  although 
ahe  waa  not  at  all  oourageoos.  She  began 
already  to  see  quite  plainly  the  little  elver, 
in  their  tall,  pointed  hats,  peeping  from  be- 
tween the  bushes,  and  down  the  dusky  alleys 
danced  tall  apectree,  which  came  nearer  and 
nearer.  She  atretched  her  hands  up  towarda 
the  tree  in  which  the  doll  pate,  and  they 
laughed  and  pmnted  their  fingera  at  her. 
Ah,  how  terrined  waa  the  little  girl  1  *  But 
if  one  has  not  done  any  thing  wrong,'  thought 
ahe,  *  nothing  can  do  one  any  harm !  Have 
I  done  any  thing  wrong?' 

''She  thought.  'Ah,  yea!'  said  she,  •! 
laughed  at  the  poor  duck  with  the  red  rag 
tied  round  its  leg;  it  hobbled  so  comically, 
and  that  made  me  laugh ;  but  it  is  wrong  to 
laugh  at  poor  animals.' 

*«*Have  you  laughed  at  poor  animals?' 
inquired  ahe,  looking  up  to  the  doll,  and  it 
aeeroed  to  her  aa  if  the  doll  shook  her  head.*' 

TWKNTT-SBCONB  fiVENIKO. 

*'  I  looked  into  the  Tyrol,"  aaid  the  Moon ; 
''  I  cauaed  the  dark  fir-trees  to  cast  atrong 
shadowa  upon  the  rocks.  I  saw  the  hnly 
Christopher,  with  the  child  Jeaua  upon  his 
shoulder,  aa  he  stood  there,  againat  the  wall 
of  the  hooaes^  colossal  in  aize  from  the  foun- 
dation to  the  gable.  The  holy  Florian  car« 
ries  watpr  to  the  burning  houae,  and  Christ 
ha aga  bleeding  upon  the  ^reat  cross  by  the 
wayaide.  Theae  are  old  pictures  for  the  new 
generatran :  I  have,  nevertheleaa,  seen  them 
depart  one  ailer  another. 

**  Aloft,  in  the  projection  of  the  mountains, 
a  solitanr  nunnery  hangs,  like  a  swallow's 
nest.  'Two  sisters  stood  up  in  the  tower  and 
wrang  the  bell.  They  were  both  young,  and 
therefore  tliey  looked  out  beyond  the  moun- 
tains into  the  world.  A  travelling  carriage 
drove  below  along  the  high  road,  the  postil- 
lion's horn  reaounded,  and  the  poor  nuns 
riveted  with  kindred  thoughta  their  eyes  upon 
it:  there  were  tears  in  the eyeaof  the  younger 
of  the  twa  The  horn  Bounded  fainter  and 
fainter;  the  bell  of  the  nunnery  overpowered 
its  dying  t 
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TWXN  T -THIRD  BTSNIlfO. 


Listen  to  what  the  Moon  aaid.  **  Many 
jeero  a^  in  Copenhagen,  I  peeped  in  at  the 
window  of  a  poor  chamber.  The  ftther  and 
noother  slept,  but  the  Kttle  hoo  slept  not  i 
saw  the  flowered  cotton  bed-hanf  ings  move, 
and  the  child  peeped  out  I  fanciM  at  first 
that  he  was  looking  at  the  Bornhdm  time- 
pieoe,  it  was  so  beautiTully  painied  with  red 
and  ffreen,  and  a  cockoo  sate  on  the  top  of 
it ;  there  were  heavy  leaden  weights,  and  the 
penduhim,  with  its  shining  brass  sarfaoe, 
went  to  and  fro  «dik,  dik!'  but  it  was  not 
that  which  be  was  looking  at*-iKH  it  was  his 
mother's  spinning-wheel  which  stood  under 
the  ckiek.  That  was  the  moat  precious  piece 
of  fumitute  in  the  whole  house  to  the  bc^, 
but  he  did  not  care  to  touch  it  for  if  he  did, 
he  got  a  rap  on  the  fingers.  All  the  time  his 
mother  was  spinning  be  would  sit  beside  her, 
and  watch  the  humming  spole  and  the  turn- 
ing wheel,  and  he  had  the  while  his  own 
peculiar  thoughts  about  them.  Ah!  if  he 
eould  only  dare  thus  to  spin  on  the  wheel ! 
Father  and  mother  were  asleep ;  be  looked 
at  them,  he  looked  at  the  wheel,  and  pre* 
sently  afterwards  one  little  naked  foot  then 
two  little  lei's — thump!  stood  he  upon  the 
the  floor.  He  turned  himself  once  round, 
however,  to  see  whether  father  and  mother 
slept  Yes,  that  they  dkl !  and  so  he  went 
softly,  very  softly— in  nothing  but  his  short 
little  shirt — to  the  wheel,  and  began  to  spin. 
The  cord  flew  ofl(  and  the  wheel  ran  round 
faster  than  ever.  I  kissed  his  yellow  hair 
and  his  light  blue  eyes;  it  was  a  lovely  pic- 
ture. At  that  moment  the  mother  awoke — 
the  curtains  moved— ^e  looked  out  and 
thought  about  elves^  or  some  other  kind  of 
little  sprite. 

^  *  In  the  name  of  Mercy  !*  said  she ;  and 
full  of  alarm,  awoke  her  husband.  He  opened 
his  eyes,  rubbed  them  with  his  bands,  and 
looked  at  the  busy  little  creature. 

"*  *  It  is  actually  Bertel !'  said  be. 

**  I  withdrew  my  gaze  from  that  poor 
chamber — I  can  see  so  far  around  me!  I 
looked  at  that  very  moment  into  the  hall  of 
the  Vatican,  where  the  marble  gods  stand. 
I  illumined  the  group  of  the  Laocoon ;  the 
stone  raemed  to  sigh.  I  pressed  myqniet 
kiss  apon  the  muses'  breast ;  I  &ncy  it  heaved. 
But  my  beams  tarried  longest  npon  the  irroup 
of  the  Nile,  upon  the  colossal  god.  He  lay 
full  of  thought,  supporting  himself  ojnn 
sphinxes;  dreaming  there  as  if  he  were 
thinking  of  the  fluting  year :  little  loves 
played  around  him  with  crocodiles.  In  the 
norn  of  plenty  sate,  with  folded  arn»»  and 

Sizing  upon  the  great  river-god,  a  very  little 
ve,  a  true  picture  o(  the  little  boy  with  the 
wheel :  it  wai  the  same  expressioa.    Living 


and  ebanming,  here  etood  the  little  marble 
child  ;  and  yet  more  thAn  a  thoiieand  times 
had  the  wheel  of  the  year  gone  roond  since 
it  stood  forth  in  stone.  Just  so  nmnj  times 
as  the  boy  in  the  poor  chamber  turned  the 
wheel  has  the  great  wheel  of  time  hommed 
round,  and  still  shall  hum,  before  the  age 
creates  snother  marble  god  like  thia 

**  See,  it  is  now  many  jrean  since  then. 
Last  evening,**  continued  the  Moon,  **] 
looked  upon  a  creek  in  the  east  coast  of 
Zealand.  Beautiful  woods  were  there,  lofty 
mounds,  an  old  mansion  house  with  red  walls* 
swans  in  the  moat,  and  a  little  trading-  town, 
with  its  churoh  among  the  apple  orchards. 
A  fleet  of  boats,  each  j^ri ng  a  torch,  glided 
fn^r  the  unruffled  water ;  it  was  not  to  cateh 
fish  that  the  torches  were  burning^ — no! 
every  thing  was  f^tal !  Music  sounded,  a 
song  was  sung ;  and  in  the  middle  of  one  of 
the  boats  stood  he  whom  they  honored,  a  tall, 
strong  man,  in  a  large  cloak ;  he  hed  blue 

r,  and  long  white  hair.  I  knew  him,  and 
ght  upon  the  Vatican,  and  the  Nile- 
group,  and  all  the  marble  gods;  I  thought 
upon  the  poor  little  chamber  where  liule 
Bertel  sate  in  his  short  shirt  aix)  spun. 

**  The  wheel  of  time  has  gone  round  :  new 
gods  have  ascended  fifom  the  marble.  *  Hor^ 
rah  !*  resounded  from  the  boats^*  Hurrah  for 
Bertel  Thorwaldsen  !* " 

TWKIITT*VOintTH  BVBiriMk 

<*T  will  give  thee  a  picture  fh>m  Frank- 
fort*' said  the  Moon.  *'  I  took  notice  of  one 
building  in  particular.  It  was  not  the  birth- 
place of  Goethe,  nor  was  it  the  old  town- 
house,  where,  through  the  grated  windows, 
are  still  exhibited  the  homed  fronts  of  the 
oxen  which  were  roasted  and  given  to  the 
people  at  the  emperor*s  coronation,  bat  it  was 
the  house  of  a  citizen,  painted  green  and 
unpretending,  at  the  corner  of  the  narrow 
Jewa'  street  It  was  the  house  of  the  Roths^ 
childs*  I  looked  in  at  the  open  door;  the 
flight  of  steps  was  strongly  lighted ;  eerrants 
stood  there  with  bfiming  lights  in  massive 
silver  candlesticks,  and  bowed  themselves 
lowly  before  the  old  woman  who  was  carried 
forth  down  the  steps  in  a  sedan  chair.  The 
master  of  the  house  stood  with  bare  head, 
and  impressed  reverentially  a  kiss  upon  the 
old  woman's  hand.  It  was  his  mother.  She 
nodded  kindly  to  him  and  to  the  servants; 
and  they  carried  her  out  into  the  narrow, 
dark  street,  into  a  little  house,  where  she 
lived,  and  where  her  child  was  bom  from 
whom  all  her  good  fortune  had  poceeded. 
If  she  were  now  to  leave  the  despised  street 
and  the  little  house,  then,  perhaps,  good  for- 
tune would  leave  him  l-^that  waa  her  t>elief.** 
•  The  Moon  told  nothing  more— her  visit  to 
me  was  too  short  this  eveiiing^"-4Mt  I  tiioii|r||| 
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of  the  old  woman  in  the  narrow,  despised 
street  Only  one  word  mbout  her — and  she 
had  her  splendid  house  near  the  Tharoee; 
only  one  word  about  her — and  her  villa  was 
situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Naples. 

'*  Were  I  to  leave  the  mean  little  house 
where  my  son's  good  fortune  be£ran,  then, 
perhaps,  good  fortune  would  leave  him !" 

There  is  a  superstition,  but  of  that  kind 
which  only  requires,  when  the  history  is 
known  and  the  picture  seen,  two  words  as  a 
superscription  to  make  it  intelligible— A 
Mother. 

TWBNTT-FIVTH  BTKBXRG. 

**  It  was  yesterday,  in  the  morning  twi- 
light'*— these  were  the  Moon's  own  words — 
**  not  a  chimney  was  yet  smoking  in  the 
whole  city,  and  it  was  precisely  the  chim- 
neys that  I  was  looking  at  From  one  of 
these  chimneys  at  that  very  moment  came 
forth  a  little  bead,  and  then  a  half  body,  the 
arms  of  which  rested  on  the  coping  stone  of 
the  chimney.  « Hurrah!'  It  was  a  little 
chimney-sweeper  lad,  who,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  had  mounted  a  chimney,  and  had 
thus  put  forth  his  head.  '  Hurrah  !'  Yes, 
there  was  some  difierence  between  this  and 
creeping  upwards  in  the  narrow  chimney! 
The  air  blew  so  fresh ;  he  could  look  out  over 
the  whole  city  to  the  green  wood.  The  sun 
had  just  risen ;  round  and  larse,  it  looked 
brightly  into  his  (ace,  which  beamed  with 
happiness,  although  it  was  fkmously  smeared 
with  soot 

•»>Now  the  whole  city  can  see  me,  end 
the  moon  can  see  me,  and  the  sun  also!' 
and  with  that  he  flourished  about  his  brush." 

TWBHTT-nXTH  BTENING. 

*<  Last  night  I  looked  down  apon  a  city  in 
China,"  said  the  Moon.  "  My  beams  illum- 
ined the  long  naked  walls  which  form  the 
streets;  here  and  there,  to  be  sure,  is  a  door, 
but  it  is  closed,  because  the  Chinese  troubled 
not  themselves  about  the  world  outside.  Im- 
penetrable Venetian  shutters  covered  the  win- 
dows of  the  houses  behind  the  walls ;  from 
the  temple  alone  light  shone  faint! v  through 
the  window-glass.  I  looked  in — looked  in 
npon  the  brilliant  splendor;  from  floor  to  ceil- 
ing was  covered  with  pictures  in  strong 
colors  and  rich  gilding,  which  represented 
the  works  of  the  gods  on  earth.  Their  sta- 
tues themselves  stood  in  every  niche,  but 
mostly  concealed  by  brilliant  draperies  and 
suspended  fans ;  and  before  every  divinity — 
they  were  all  of  tin — stood  a  little  altar  with 
holy  water,  flowers,  and  burning  wax-lights. 
Supreme  in  the  temple,  however,  stooaFu, 
the  supreme  divinity,  dressed  in  a  garment 
of  silken  stufl*  of  the  holy  yellow  color.  At 
the  foot  of  the  altar  nte  a  living  figure,  a 
Vob  i.-]B-»*a  *»— MS 


young  priest  He  appeared  to  be  praying, 
out  in  the  midst  of  his  prayer  he  sunk  into 
deep  thought;  and  it  certainly  was  sinful, 
because  his  cheeks  burned,  and  his  head 
bowed  very  low.  Poor  itoui-houng !  Per- 
haps he  was  dreaming  about  working  in  one 
of  the  little  flower  gardens  which  lie  before 
every  house  behind  the  long  wall  of  the 
street,  and  which  was  a  far  pleasanter  occu- 
pation to  him  than  trimming  the  wax-lights 
in  the  temple ;  or  was  he  longing  to  be  seated 
at  the  well-covered  board,  and  between  every 
coarse  to  be  wiping  his  lipe  with  silver  paper  1 
or  was  it  a  sin  so  great  that  if  he  dared  to 
utter  it,  the  heavenly  powers  must  have 
punished  him  with  death  ?  Were  his  thoughts 
bold  enough  to  take  flight  with  the  ship  of 
the  barbarians  to  their  home,  the  remote 
England  1  No,  his  thoughts  did  not  fly  so 
far ;  and  yet  they  were  as  sinful  as  the  warm 
blood  of  youth  could  make  them — ^sinful  here, 
in  the  temple,  before  the  statues  and  the  holy 
deities.  I  knew  where  his  thoughts  were. 
In  the  most  distant  corner  of  the  city,  upon 
the  flat,  flagged  roof,  the  parapet  of  which 
seemed  to  be  made  of  porcelain,  and  where 
btood  the  beautiful  vases  in  which  stood  large 
white  campanulas,  sate  the  youthful  Pe,  with 
her  small,  roguish  eyes,  her  pouting  lipe, 
and  her  least  of  all  little  feet  Her  shoes 
pinched,  but  there  was  a  more  severe  pinch- 
ing at  her  heart;  she  raised  her  delicate, 
blooming  arms,  and  the  satin  rustled.  Be- 
fore her  stood  a  glass  bowl,  in  which  were 
four  gold  fish :  she  stirred  the  water  very. 
sofUy  with  a  beautifully  painted  and  japanned 
stick.  Oh,  so  sFowly  she  stirred  it,  because 
she  was  deep  in  thought !  Perhaps  she  was 
thinking  bow  rich  and  golden  was  the  apparel 
of  the  fish,  how  safely  Uiey  lived  in  the  glass 
bowl,  and  how  luxuriously  they  were  fed; 
and  yet,  for  all  that,  how  much  more  happy 
they  might  be  in  freedom:  yes,  the  idea 
distressed  the  beautiful  Pe.  Her  thoughts 
passed  away  from  her  home;  her  thoughts 
went  into  the  church,  but  it  was  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  gods  that  they  went  there. 
Poor  Pe !  Poor  Soui-houng !  Their  earthly 
thoughts  met,  but  my  bold  beam  lay  like  a 
cherub's  sword  between  them." 

TWENTY' ex VElfTH  BVVNIVa. 

**  There  was  a  calm,"  said  the  Moon; 
•*  the  water  was  as  transparent  as  the  pure 
sir  through  which  I  floated.  I  could  see,  far 
below  the  surface  of  the  sea,  the  strange 
plants  which,  like  giant  trees  in  groves, 
heaved  themselves  up  towards  me  with  stems 
a  fathom  long,  whilst  the  fish  swam  over 
their  tops.  High  up  in  the  air  flew  a  flock  of 
wild  swans,  one  of  which  sank  with  wearied 
wings  lower  and  lower :  its  eyes  followed  the 
airy  caravan,  which  every  moment  became 
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more  disUat;  iti  pinkms  were  expanded 
widely,  and  it  sank,  like  a  Map-bubble  io  the 
fltill  air ;  it  toached  the  auriace  of  the  water, 
bowed  back  ita  head  between  ita  wing%  and 
lay  Btill,  like  a  white  btua  upon  the  calm  In* 
dian  aea.  The  breexe  blew  and  lifted  up  the 
bright  sorfiice  of  the  water,  which  waa  bril- 
liant as  the  air;  there  rolled  on  a  large, 
broad  billow— the  swan  lifted  ita  bead,  and 
the  ahining  water  waa  poured,  like  blue  fire, 
over  its  breast  and  back. 

•«The  dawn  of  day  illumined  the  red 
clouds,  and  the  awan  rose  up  refreafaed,  and 
flew  towards  the  ascending  aun,  towards  the 
blue  coast,  whither  had  betaken  tbemseWes 
the  airy  caravan ;  but  it  flew  alone—with 
longing  in  its  breast,  flew  alone  over  the  blue, 
the  foaming  water  f* 


**l  will  now  give  thee  a  picture  ftom 
Sweden,*'  said  the  Moon.  *«In  the  midst  of 
black  pine  woods,  not  far  ftom  the  melan- 
choly ehore  of  Roxe,  lies  the  old  convents 
church  of  Wreta.  My  beams  passed  through 
the  grating  in  the  walls  mto  the  spacious 
vault  where  kings  sleep  in  great  stone  cof- 
fins. On  the  wall  above  them,  is  placed,  as 
an  image  of  earthly  magnificence,  a  king's 
crown,  made  of  wood,  painted  and  gilded, 
and  held  firm  by  a  wooden  pin,  which  is 
driven  into  the  wall.  The  worm  has  eaten 
through  the  gilded  wood,  the  spider  has  spun 
its  web  from  the  crown  to  the  coffin ;  it  is  a 
mourning  banner,  perishable,  as  mourning 
ibr  the  dead ! 

''  How  still  they  sleep !  I  remember  them 
so  well !  I  see  now  the  bdd  smile  on  the 
lips  which  expressed  joy  or  sorrow  so  strong- 
ly, so  decisively.  When  the  eleam-vesrei, 
like  an  enchanted  ship,  sails  hither  from  the 
mountains,  many  a  stranger  comes  to  the 
churoh,  visits  this  vault,  and  inquires  the 
names  of  the  kings,  and  these  names  sound 
forgotten  and  dead ;  he  looks  upon  tlie  worm- 
eaten  crown,  smiles,  and  if  he  be  of  a  pious 
torn  of  mind,  there  is  melancholy  in  his  smile. 

*^  Slumber,  ye  dead !  the  Moon  remembers 
you.  The  Moon  sends  in  the  night  her  cold 
beams  to  your  quiet  kingdom,  over  which 
hangs  the  wooden  crown  !** 


**  Ckise  beside  the  high  road,**  said  the 
Moon,  **  lies  a  little  public  boose,  and  just 
opposite  to  it  is  a  great  coach  house.  As  the 
roof  was  under  repair,  I  looked  down  between 
the  beams  and  through  the  open  trap-door 
into  the  great  desolate  space:  the  Uirkey 
slept  upon  the  beam,  and  the  saddle  was  laid 
to  rest  in  the  empty  manger.  In  the  middle 
of  the  place  stood  a  traveUing  carriage,  with- 
in which  the  gentlefolks  were  sound  asleep, 
whilst  th^  horses  were   feeding,   and  the 


driver  stretched  his  ltmbi^  altbongli  f  know 
ve^  well  that  he  slept  soundly  more  than 
half  the  way.  The  door  of  the  felkm't 
chamber  stood  open,  and  the  bed  looked  as  if 
he  had  tumbled  neck  and  beds  into  it ;  tbe 
candle  atood  on  the  floor,  and  burned  low  in 
the  socket  The  wind  blew  cold  throegfa 
the  barn ;  and  the  time  was  nearer  to  day- 
break than  midnight  Upon  tbe  floor,  within 
the  atall,  slept  a  family  of  wandering  mosi- 
eians:  father  and  mother  were  dreamiaj 
about  the  burning  drop  in  tbe  bottle;  the 
pale  little  girl,  ahe  dreamed  about  tbe  burn* 
mg  teara  in  her  eyes.  The  harp  lay  at  their 
head,  and  the  dpg  al  their  feet*' 

TRlKTtCTR  BTnUnO. 

««It  was  in  a  little  trading  town,**  said  tbe 
Moon— **  I  saw  it  Ubt  year;  but  tbat  is  no- 
thing, for  I  saw  itfio  plainly.  This  evening 
I  read  about  it  in  the  newspaper,  but  it  wai 
not  nearly  as  plain  there. 

**  Down  in  the  uirlor  of  tbe  public  boose, 
sate  tbe  master  of  the  bear,  and  eat  his  sop* 
per.  Bams,  the  bear,  stood  oataide,  tied  to 
the  iaggot-atake.  The  poor  bear !  be  would 
not  have  done  the  least  barm  to  any  soul,  be 
all  his  grim  looks.  Up  in  the  garret,  there 
lay,  in  Uie  bright  light  of  tbe  Moon,  three 
little  children :  the  eldest  was  six  years  old, 
the  youngest  not  more  than  twow  *Clap, 
clap!'  came  aometbing  up  the  stairs;  what 
could  it  be  1  Tbe  door  sprang  open — ^it  wu 
Bams,  the  great  rough  bear !  He  bad  grown 
tired  of  stand in|r  out  there  in  tbe  yara,  and 
he  DOW  fixind  bis  way  up  the  steps.  I  saw 
the  whole  thing,"  said  tbe  Mooo.  ••Tbe 
children  were  very  much  frightened  at  the 
great  grim-looking  beast,  and  crept  each  one 
of  them  into  his  comer ;  but  he  flxind  them 
all  out,  rubbed  them  with  his  snoot,  but  did 
them  no  barm  at  all !  *  It  ii  certainly  a  bif 
dog !'  thought  they ;  and  with  that  they  patted 
him.  He  laid  himself  down  on  the  floor,  and 
the  least  bojr  tumbled  upon  him,  and  played 
at  hiding  his  jeUow  curly  head  among  his 
thick  bUck  hair.  The  oldest  boy  now  took 
his  drum  and  made  a  tremendous  noise,  and 
the  bear  rase  op  on  his  hind  \em  and  began 
to  dance.  It  was  charming !  Each  boy  took 
his  weapons ;  the  bear  must  have  a  gun  too^ 
and  he  held  it  like  a  regular  soldier.  Wliat 
a  glorious  comnde  they  bad  found !  and  ao 
they  marehed-— *  One,  two !  one,  two !' 

••Presently  the  door  opened;  it  was  the 
children's  mother.  You  should  have  seen 
her-— seen  her  speechless  horror ;  her  face  ai 
white  as  a  wall,  her  half-opened  mouth,  her 
sUring  eyes!  The  least  of  the  children, 
however,  nodded  so  jovfiilly,  and  shouted 
with  all  his  might—*  We  are  playing  ataol- 
diers !'    And  witb  tbat  up  came  the  bear*! 
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[PfOM  Hogg's  Initntstor.] 

THE  "COMMUNIST  SPARROW." 

AN  AKmcDorm  or  outhml 

Wb  have  been  struck  with  the  following 
anecdote  of  the  grreat  Cuvier,  whjch  la  re- 
corded in  the  »•  Courrier  de  TEurope*'  for 
February,  1850,  and  trast  the  following  trans- 
lation will  prove  as  interesting  to  our  readers 
^  as  it  has  been  to  ua.  It  forms  an  amusing 
chapter  in  natural  history,  and  forcibly  illus- 
trates that  close  observation  which  so  fre- 
quently characterizes  eminent  men. 

Poverty  in  youth  has  a  purifying  tendency, 
like  the  **  live  coal"  of  old  which  the  angel 
passed  over  the  b'ps  of  Isaiah.  It  inures  Oie 
soul  to  struggling,  and  the  mind  to  persever- 
ing labor  and  self  confidence :  it  keeps  the 
imagination  away  from  the  temptatbns  of 
luxury,  and  the  still  more  &tal  one  of  idleness, 
that  parent  of  vice.  It,  moreover,  becomes 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  happtness 
to  the  man  whom  God  permits  to  come  out 
of  the  crowd  and  take  his  place  at  the  head 
of  science  and  art«  It  is  with  inefikble  de- 
light that  he  looks  behind,  and  says,  in  think- 
ing of  his  cold  and  comfortless  garret,  **  I 
came  out  of  tliat  place,  single  and  unknown.** 
George  Cuvier,  that  pupil  of  poverty,  loved 
to  relate  one  of  his  first  observations  of  nat- 
ural history,  which  he  had  made  while  tutor 
to  the  chilaren  of  Count  d^Henry. 

Cuvier  and  his  scholars  inhabited  an  old 
mansion  in  the  county  of  Caux  a  Fiquanville ; 
the  teacher's  room  overlooked  the  gaitlen, 
and  every  morning,  at  break  of  day,  he  opened 
the  window  to  iBhale  the  refreshing  air,  be- 
fore commencing  his  arduous  duties  to  his 
indifierentlv  trained  pupils.  One  morning 
he  observed,  not  without  pleasure,  that  two 
swallows  had  beffun  to  bund  their  nest  in  the 
very  comer  of  his  little  chamber  window. 
The  birds  labored  with  the  ardor  of  two  voung 
lovers  who  are  in  haste  to  start  in  house- 
keeping. The  male  bird  brought  the  mois- 
tened clay  in  his  beak,  which  the  female 
kneaded,  and  with  the  addition  of  some  chips 
of  straw  and  hay,  she  built  her  little  lodging 
with  wonderful  skill.  As  soon  as  the  outside 
was  finished,  the  betrothed  gathered  feathers, 
hair,  and  soft  dry  leaves  for  the  inside,  and 
then  departed  to  hide  themselves  in  a  neigh- 
boring wood,  there  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of 
repose  after  their  labor,  and  amid  the  thick 
foliage  of  the  trees  the  mysterious  jovs  of  the 
honeymoon.  However  that  miffht  be,  they 
did  not  think  of  returning  to  take  possession 
of  their  nest  till  the  end  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
day& 

Alas !  changes  had  taken  place  during  their 
absence.  While  the  swallows  were  laboring 
with  such  assidttity  in  building  a  boose,  Cu- 


vier had  observed  two  sparrows,  that,  perched 
at  a  short  distance,  watching  the  industry  of 
the  two  birds,  not  without  interchanging  be- 
tween themselves  some  cries  that  appeared 
to  Cuvier  rather  ironical.  When  the  swal- 
lows departed  for  their  country  excursion, 
the  sparrows  took  no  pains  to  conceal  their 
odious  schemes;  they  impudently  took  pos- 
session of  the  nest,  which  was  empty,  and 
without  an  owner  to  defend  it,  and  estaolished 
themselves  there  as  though  they  had  been  its 
veritable  builders.  Cuvier  observed  that  the 
cunning  sparrows  were  never  both  out  of  the 
nest  at  the  same  time.  One  of  the  usurpers 
always  remained  as  sentinel,  with  his  head 

S laced  at  the  opening,  which  served  for  a 
oor,  and  with  his  large  beak  interdicted  the 
entrance  of  any  other  bird,  except  his  com- 
panion, or  rather,  to  call  things  liy  their  right 
names,  his  brother  robber.  The  swallows 
returned  in  due  time  to  their  nest,  the  male 
fiill  of  joy,  which  showed  itself  in  the  bright- 
ness or  his  eye,  and  in  the  nervous  kind  of 
motion  in  his  flight ;  the  female  rather  lan- 
guid, and  heav]^  with  the  approach  of  laying. 
You  can  imagine  their  surprise  at  finding 
the  nest,  on  which  they  had  bestowed  so 
much  care,  occupied.  The  male,  moved  with 
indignation  and  anger,  rushed  upon  the  nest 
to  chase  away  the  usurpers,  but  he  found 
himself  fiice  to  face  with  the  formidable  beak 
of  the  snarrow  who,  at  that  moment  guarded 
the  stolen  property.  What  could  the  slim 
beak  of  the  swallow  do  against  the  redoubt- 
able pincers  of  the  sparrow,  armed  with  a 
double  and  sharpened  point  1  Very  soon,  the 
poor  proprietor,  dispossessed  and  beaten  back, 
retreated  with  his  head  covered  with  blood, 
and  his  neck  nearlv  stripped  of  its  feathers. 
He  returned  with  naehing  eye,  and  trembling 
with  rage,  to  the  side  of  his  wife,  with  whom 
he  apoeared  for  some  minutes  to  hold  coon* 
sel,  after  which  they  flew  away  into  the  air, 
and  quickly  disappeared.  The  female  spar- 
row came  back  soon  after;  the  male  ro- 
counted  all  that  had  passed^the  arrival,  the 
attack,  and  the  flight  of  the  swallows— not 
without  accompanying  the  rocital  with  what 
seemed  to  Cuvier  to  be  roars  of  laughter. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  housekeeper  did  not 
rest  satisfied  with  makinfir  only  a  hullah-bal- 
loo,  for  the  female  went  forth  again,  and  col- 
lected in  haste  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
provisions  than  usual  As  soon  as  she  re- 
turned, after  completing  the  supplier  for  a 
siege,  two  pointed  beaks,  instead  of  one,  de- 
fended the  entrance  to  the  nest.  Cries,  how- 
ever, befifan  to  fill  the  air,  and  an  assemblage 
of  swallows  gathered  tc^ether  on  a  neigh- 
boring rooC  Cuvier  recognized  distinctly 
the  dispossessed  couple,  who  related  to  each 
new  comer  the  impudent  robbery  of  the  spar- 
row.    The  male,  with  blood-stained  head 
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and  bared  neck,  dktinguisbed  himself  by  the 
earnestness  of  bia  protestations  and  appeals 
of  vengeance.  In  a  little  while  two  hundred 
swallows  had  arrived  at  the  scene  of  conflict 
While  the  little  army  was  forming  and  de- 
liberatingt  all  at  once  a  cry  of  distress  came 
from  an  adjacent  window.  A  young  swal- 
low, doubtless  inexperienced,  instead  of  tak- 
ing part  in  the  counsels  of  his  brethren,  was 
chasing  some  flies  which  were  buzzing  about 
a  bunch  of  neglected  or  castaway  flowers 
before  the  winnow.  The  pupils  of  Cuvier 
hsd  stretched  a  net  there  to  catch  sparrows ; 
one  of  the  claws  of  the  swallow  was  caught 
by  the  {perfidious  net  At  the  cry  which  Uiis 
bair-brained  swallow  made,  a  score  of  his 
brethren  flew  to  the  rescue:  but  all  their 
aflbrts  were  in  vain ;  the  desperate  struggles 
which  the  prisoner  made  to  free  himselftrom 
the  fatal  trap  only  drew  the  ends  tighter, 
and  confined  his  foot  more  firmly.  Suodenly 
a  detachment  took  wing,  and,  retiring  about 
a  hundred  paces,  returned  rapidly,  and,  one 
hj  one,  gave  a  peck  at  the  snare,  which  each 
time,  owing  to  the  determined  manner  of  the 
attack,  received  a  sharp  twitch.  Not  one  of 
the  swallows  missed  its  aim,  so  that,  after 
half  an  hour  of  this  persevering  and  inpreni- 
ous  labor,  the  chafed  string  broke,  and  the 
captive,  rescued  from  the  snare,  went  joyous- 
ly to  mingle  with  his  companions.  Through- 
out this  scene,  which  took  place  twenty  feet 
from  Cuvier,  and  at  almost  as  many  from  the 
usurped  nest,  the  observer  kept  perfectly 
still,  and  the  sparrows  made  not  the  slightest 
movement  with  their  two  large  beaks,  which, 
formidable  and  threatening,  kept  its  narrow 
entrance.  The  council  of  swallows,  while  a 
certain  number  of  them  were  succoring  their 
companion,  had  continued  to  deliberate  grave- 
ly* As  soon  as  all  were  united,  tho  liberated 
orisoner  included,  they  took  flight,  and  Cuvier 
felt  convinced  they  bad  given  up  the  field, 
or  rather  the  nest  to  the  robbers,  who  had  so 
fraudently  possessed  themselves  of  it  Judge 
of  his  surprise  when,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
seconds,  he  beheld  a  cloud  of  two  or  three 
hundred  swallows  arrive,  with  the  rapidity 
of  thought  throw  themselves  before  the  nest, 
discharge  at  it  some  mud  which  they  had 
brought  in  their  bills,  and  retire  to  give  place 
to  another  battalion,  which  repeated  the  same 
manoeuvre.  They  fired  at  two  or  three 
inches  from  the  nest,  thus  preventing  the 
sparrows  from  giving  them  any  blows  with 
their  beaks.  Besides^  the  mud,  shot  with 
such  perfidious  precision,  had  so  blinded  the 
sparrows,  after  the  first  discharge,  that  they 
very  soon  knew  not  in  what  manjier  to  de- 
fead  themselves.  Still  the  mud  continued  to 
thicken  more  and  more  on  the  nest,  whose 
original  shape  was  soon  obliterated :  the  open- 
ing would  have  aloaost  entirely  disappeared, 


had  not  the  sparrows,  by  their  desperate 
efforts  at  defence,  broken  away  some  portiou 
of  it  But  the  implacable  swallows,  by  t 
strategic  movement,  as  rapidly  as  it  wu 
cleverly  eaceeuted,  rushed  upon  the  nest, 
beat  down  with  their  beaks  snd  claws  the 
clay  over  the  opening  already  half  stopped 
up,  and  finished  the  attack  by  bennetically 
closing  it  Then  there  arose  a  tboosand 
cries  of  vengeance  and  victory.  Neverthe- 
less, the  swallows  ceased  not  the  work  of 
destruction.  They  continued  to  carry  op 
ODoistened  clay  till  they  had  built  a  seoood 
nest  over  the  very  opening  of  the  besieged 
one.  It  was  raised  by  a  hundred  beaks  at 
once,  and,  an  hour  after  th'e  executkm  of  the 
sparrows,  the  nest  was  occupied  by  the  dis- 
possessed swallowa  The  drama  was  com- 
plete and  terrible ;  the  vengeance  inexorable 
and  fatal.  The  unfortunate  sparrows  not 
only  expiated  their  theft  in  the  nest  they  had 
taken  possession  o(  whence  they  ooold  not 
escape,  and  where  suffocation  and  hunger 
were  gradually  killing  them,  but  they  heard 
the  songs  of  love  from  the  two  swallows,  who 
thus  so  cruelly  made  them  wipe  out  the  crime 
of  their  theft  During  the  fight,  the  female 
remained  alone,  languishing  and  motionless, 
on  an  an^le  of  the  roof,  it  was  with  difiScal- 
ty  and  with  a  heavy  flight,  that  she  left  tJiis 
spot  to  take  up  her  abode  in  her  new  bouse; 
and,  doubtless,  while  the  agony  of  the  spar- 
rows was  being  filled  up,  she  laid  her  eggs, 
for  she  did  not  stir  out  for  two  days;  &e 
male,  during  that  time,  taking  upon  himself 
to  search  for  insects  and  hunt  flies.  He 
brought  them  alive  in  his  beak,  and  gave 
them  to  his  companion.  Entirely  devolei  to 
the  duties  of  incubation  and  maternity,  she 
was  only  seen  now  and  then  to  put  out  her 
head  to  breathe  the  pure  air.  Fifteen  days 
after,  the  male  flew  away  at  daybreak.  He 
appeared  more  gay  and  joyful  than  usual; 
during  the  whole  day  he  ceased  not  to  bring 
to  the  nest  a  countless  number  of  insects,  and 
Cuvier,  by  standing  on  tiptoe  at  his  window, 
could  distinctly  see  six  little  yellow  and  hun- 
gry beaks,  crying  out,  and  swallowing  with 
aviditv  all  the  food  brought  by  their  father. 
The  female  did  not  leave  her  familv  till  the 
morrow;  confinement  and  fiitigue  bad  made 
her  very  thin.  Her  plumage  had  lost  its 
lustre;  but  in  seeing  her  contemplate  her 
little  ones,  you  might  conceive  tho  maternal 
joy  which  filled  her,  and  by  what  ineffable 
compensations  she  felt  herself  indemnified 
for  all  her  privations  and  sufferings.  After  a 
short  time  the  little  creatures  had  advanced 
in  figure;  their  large  vellow  bills  were  trans- 
formed into  little  biacK  and  charming  ones; 
their  naked  bodies,  covered  here  si^  there 
with  ugly  tufts,  were  now  clothed  with  ele> 
gant  feathers,  on  which  the  light  played  ia 
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brilliant  flashes.  They  began  to  fly  about  | 
the  nest,  and  even  to  accompany  their  mother 
when  she  hunted  for  flies  in  the  neighborhood. 

Covier  could  not  refrain  from  feelings  of 
admiration,  and  was  somewhat  affected  when 
he  saw  the  mother,  with  indefatigable  pa- 
tience and  grace,  show  her  children  how  they 
should  set  about  catching  flies,  which  darted 
about  in  the  air— to  suck  in  an  incautious 
one,  or  carry  away  a  spider  which  had  impru- 
dently made  his  net  between  the  branches  of 
two  tree&  Often  she  would  hold  out  to  them 
at  a  distance  in  her  beak  a  booty  which  ex- 
cited their  appetite;  then  she  would  go  away 
by  derreea,  and  gradually  draw  them  uncon- 
sciously ofl!"  to  a  shorter  or  a  longer  distance 
from  the  nest  The  swallow  taught  her 
children  to  fly  high  when  the  air  was  calm, 
for  then  the  insects  kept  in  a  more  elevated 
part  of  the  air;  or  to  skim  along  the  ground 
at  the  approach  of  a  storm,  as  then  the  same 
insects  would  direct  their  course  toward  the 
earth,where  they  mi^ht  find  shelter  under  the 
stones  at  the  fall  of  the  first  drop  of  rain. 
Then  the  little  ones,  more  experienced,  be- 
gan, under  the  guidance  of  their  father,  to 
undertake  longer  flights.  The  mother,  stand- 
ing at  the  entrance  of  the  nest,  seemed  to 
give  her  instructions  before  they  departed ; 
she  awaited  their  return  with  anxiety,  and 
when  that  was  delayed,  took  a  flight  high, 
very  high  in  the  air,  and  there  flew  to  and  fro 
till  she  saw  them.  Then,  full  of  a  mother^s 
ioy,  she  would  utter  cries  of  emotion,  scud 
before  them,  bring  them  back  to  the  nest,  hap- 
py and  palpitating,  and  seemed  to  demand  an 
account  of  the  causes  of  their  delay. 

The  autumn  arrived.  Some  groups  of 
swallows  collected  together  on  the  very  roof 
of  the  mansion  of  Fiquanville.  After  grave 
deliberation,  and  a  vote  beinpr  taken  (whether 
b^  ballot  or  otherwise,  Cuvier  does  not  men- 
tion,) the  young  ones  of  the  nest,  along  with 
the  other  voung  swallows  of  the  same  age, 
were  all  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  troop ; 
and  one  morning  a  living  cloud  rose  above 
the  chateau,  and  flew  away  swiflly  due  east. 

The  following  spring  two  swallows,  worn 
down  by  fttigue,  came  to  take  possession  of 
the  nest  Cuvier  recognized  them  imme- 
diately; they  were  the  very  same — those 
whose  manners  and  habits  he  had  studied  the 
preceding  year.  They  proceeded  to  restore 
the  nest,  cracked  and  injured  in  some  places 
by  the  frost:  they  garnished  anew  the  inside 
with  fresh  feathers  and  choice  moss,  then,  as 
last  year,  made  an  excursion  of  some  days. 
On  the  very  morrow  after  their  return,  while 
they  were  darting  to  and  fro  close  to  Cuvier*s 
window,  to  whase  presence  they  had  become 
accustomed,  and  which  did  not  in  the  least 
incommode  them,  a  screech-owl,  that  seemed 
to  fiill  from  above,  pounced  upon  the  male, 


seized  him  in  his  talons,  and  was  already 
bearing  him  away,  when  Cuvier  took  down 
his  gun,  which  was  within  reach,  primed  and 
cocked  it,  and  fired  at  the  owl ;  the  fellow, 
mortally  wonnded,  fell  head  over  heels  into 
the  garden,  and  Cuvier  hastened  to  deliver 
the  swallow  from  the  claws  of  the  dead  owl, 
who  still  held  him  with  his  formidable  nails. 
The  poor  swallow  had  received  some  deep 
wounds;  the  nails  of  the  owl  had  penetrated 
deeply  into  his  side,  and  one  of  the  drops  of 
shot  had  broken  his  leg.  Cuvier  dressed  the 
wounds  as  well  as  he  could,  and,  by  the  aid 
of  a  ladder,  replaced  the  invalid  in  his  nest, 
while  the  female  flew  sadly  around  it,  utter- 
ing cries  of  despair.  For  three  or  four  days 
she  never  left  the  nest  but  to  go  in  search  of 
food,  which  she  offered  the  male,  Cuvier 
saw  his  sickly  head  come  out  with  dif- 
culty,  and  try  m  vain  to  take  the  food  of- 
fered by  his  companion ;  every  day  he  ap- 
peared to  get  weaker.  At  length,  one  morn- 
ing, Cuvier  was  awakened  by  the  cries  of 
the  female,  who  with  her  wings  beat  against 
the  panes  of  his  window.  He  ran  to  the  nest 
—alas !  it  contained  only  a  dead  body.  From 
that  fatal  moment  the  female  never  left  her 
nest  Overwhelmed  with  grief,  she,  five 
days  after,  died  of  despair,  on  tlie  dead  body 
of  her  companion. 

Some  montlis  after  this,  the  Abbe  Tessier, 
whom  the  revolutionary  persecution  had  com- 
pelled to  flee  to  Normandy,  where  he  dis- 
guised himself  under  the  dress  of  a  military 
physician  of  the  hospital  of  Fecamp,  fell  in 
with  the  obscure  tutor,  who  recounted  to  him 
the  history  of  the  swallows.  The  abbe  en- 
gaged him  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on 
natural  history  to  the  pupils  of  that  bospitiaJ, 
of  which  he  was  the  head,  and  wrote  to  Jus- 
sieu  and  Geoffrey  Saint  Hilaire,  to  inform 
Them  of  the  individual  he  had  become  ac- 
quainted with.  Cuvier  entered  into  a  coree- 
pondence  with  these  two  learned  men,  and  a 
short  time  after  he  u  as  elected  to  the  chair 
of  comparative  anatomy  at  Paris.  His  sub- 
sequent career  is  well  known. 

CURE  FOR  HEADACHES. 

TUS  RlXBBT  IS  BAST  TO  TET  AT  ALL  TfVBS. 

— A  work  has  recently  been  puUiahed  in  Paris, 
by  an  eminent  physician,  in  which  be  describes 
a  new  remedy  for  headaches.  He  uses  a  mix- 
ture of  ice  and  salt,  in  proportion  of  one  to  one 
bali^  as  a  cold  mixture,  and  this  he  applies  fay 
means  of  a  little  purse  of  silk  gauze  with  a  rim 
of  guttapercha,  to  limited  tpott  on  the  forehead 
or  other  parts  of  the  aoilp,  where  rheumatic 
headaches  are  felt  The  akin  is  subjected  to  the 
process  from  half  a  minute  to  one  and  a  half 
minute,  and  is  rendered  hard  and  white.  It  is 
I  good  in  erynpelas  and  diseases  of  the  8kin<— p 
'  Scientific  JUmericaiu 
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THE  PEDLER  AND  HIS  DOG. 

Some  yean  a|ro  I  traveled  through  a  por- 
tion of  Michigan.  I  went  on  foot,  or  rode,  as 
best  suited  my  purpose.  I  carried  rich  ailks 
and  jewelry,  to  sell  to  those  disposed  to  buy. 
M.y  only  companion  during  my  journey,  was 
a  large  dog  of  the  Newfoundland  breed. 
Lion  was  fit  to  be  the  king  of  his  species. 
He  was  good  natured  and  quiet,  and»there 
was  something  almost  human  in  his  eyes. 
He  attended  to  his  own  business,  snd  never 
quarrelled  like  curs  of  low  degree.  He 
would  bear  an  insult,  from  worthless  puppies, 
with  philosphv  worthy  of  emulation.  And  I 
never  knew  him,  save  on  a  few  occasions, 
resent  the  undue  liberties  of  puppies  of  larger 
growth.  When  his  bile,  however  was,  tho- 
roughly aroused,  he  made  such  offender  a  tei^ 
rible  warning  to  **  evil  doers." 

When  I  traveled,  he  trotted  ak>ng  by  my 
tide,  and  when  I  stopped  to  trade,  he  seated 
himself  near  by  me  and  watched  all  m^  move- 
ments with  a  business-like  expression.  It 
annoyed  him  a  little,  sometimes,  to  see  my 
customers  drag  the  goods  fVoro  my  pack,  and 
handle  them  with  such  freedom,  which  he  ex- 
pressed by  a  low  growl,  while  he  followed 
every  piece  with  his  eyes,  to  see  that  they 
were  not  appropriated  without  proper  com- 
pensation, and  with  my  full  consent 

He  really  took  a  strong  dislike  to  those 
who  were  disposed  to  find  fault  with  every- 
thing, and  my  prices  in  particular.  I  believe 
he  knew  every  article  I  carried,  and  the  val- 
ue 1  attached  to  them.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he 
seemed  satisfied  when  I  was,  and  wagged 
his  tail  when  I  made  a  good  trade.  He  was 
an  excellent  watchdog,  and  there  was  no 
danger  of  anjrthing  confided  to  his  care,  being 
taken  away.  I  found  him  very  useful  and 
companionable,  in  my  travels. 

Conveyances  were  so  scarce  and  uncertain, 
that  I  was  obliged  to  go  on  foot  from  one  setp 
tlement  to  another.  Sometimes  these  jour- 
neys were  anything  but  pleasant,  and  as  the 
country  was  new  and  tne  state  of  society 
anything  but  good,  robberies  were  frequently 
perpetrated  upon  these  lonely  roads,  and  there 
were  many,  no  doubt,  to  whom  the  rich  stufii 
I  carried  would  be  a  sufficient  temptation  to 
oommit  a  murder.  This  idea  frequently  oc- 
caned  to  me  in  traveling  throngh  the  wild 
woods  of  the  West  But  old  Lion  was  by 
my  side,  ready  to  die  in  my  defence  and  proud 
to  share  my  wanderings.  I  always  went 
armed.  An  excellent  brace  of  pistols— steel 
barrelled,  and  loaded  with  ball — were  never 
ftom  my  pocket,  save  long  enough  to  see  that 
they  were  in  order,  and  at  night,  they  lay  be- 
neath my  pillow.  I  felt  quite  safe  with  these 
and  Lion,  who  was  the  companion  of  my 
nights  as  well  as  days.    He  always  laid 


down  between  my  bed  ajid  the  door  with  bis 
face  towards  the  laUer.  No  one  could  enter 
without  attracting  the  attention  of  Lion. 

One  day  in  the  summer  of  1830, 1  foond 
myself  in  a  small  settlement  on  the  border  oTa 
small  lake,  anxious  to  get  forward  to  the  next, 
which  was  about  eight  miles  distant  No 
conveyance  could  be  obtained  witboot  wtit- 
iujg^  until  the  next  day,  which  I  was  not  in- 
clined to  do,  so  I  set  out  on  foot  It  was 
near  night  and  I  walked  forward  brkkiy.  I 
was  not  long  in  discovering  that  my  expedi- 
tion would  be  by  no  means  an  agreeable  one. 
^  The  road — ^if  road  it  could  be  called^waa 
very  bad,  and  passed  through  the  most  gloomy 
forest  of  that  part  of  the  country.  The  night, 
too  crept  on  apace,  and  promised  to  be  darker 
tlian  common.  But  Lion  trotted  along  by  mr 
side;  I  was  a  smart  walker,  and  was  coon- 
dent  I  was  getting  over  the  ground  6st,  m 
I  didn't  mind  it  much. 

The  darkness  was  on  before  1  was  aware 
of  it  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  already 
walked  eight  miles,  but  i  could  see  no  sigm 
of  a  settlement  This  surprised  me  a  littla, 
fer  I  was  used  to  traveling,  and  knew  well 
my  ability  to  calculate  distances  But  \  kept 
up  a  good  heart  and  went  on,  until  I  was 
quite  certain  I  had  mistaken  my  way,  or 
been  misinformed  in  regard  to  the  distaooe. 
I  concluded  it  would  be  beet  to  keep  the 
road  that  I  was  in  until  I  reached  some  habi- 
tation. 

In  a  short  time  I  was  glad  I  had  made 
this  resolution,  for  I  saw  a  tight  glimmering 
from  a  cabin.  I  approached  it  aa  soon  as 
possible,  it  was  rather  above  the  medittm 
size.  I  thought  I  might  be  accommodated 
there  very  well.  It  had  the  appearance  of 
being  very  comfortable  within.  I  knocked 
fi>r  admission.  The  door  was  opened  by  a 
roan. 

Now  I  am  not  a  person  to  believe  in  jire- 
tenltmeiKt,  misgivings,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thins,  but  I  certainly  saw  something  in  that 
roan*s  countenance  that  I  did  not  like,  the 
moment  I  set  my  eyes  on  him.  In  a  gruff 
voice  he  asked  my  business.  I  told  bisi  I 
believed  I  had  lost  my  way,  and  was  under 
the  necessity  of  asking  accommodations.  Af- 
ter hesiuting  a  moment  he  asked  me  to  enter. 
A  tall  female  was  seated  in  a  comer  near  a 
large  rock  fireplace.  She  seemed  busy  in 
watching  a  piece  of  meat  hiaahig  over  the 
fire.  It  struck  me  that  I  had  never  seen  a 
more  apathetic  looking  countenance  than 
hers.  She  hardly  noticed  my  entry.  She 
might  be  forty  years  old.  Her  fiice  was  re- 
markably long,  and  wrinkled  to  a  degree  to 
excite  curiosity.  Her  nose  was  sharp  and 
skinny,  as  was  indeed  her  wliole  fkce.  The 
head  gear  was  wholly  indescribable,  and  from 
beneath  it  grey   hain  were  viaible.    Her 
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entire  dran  was  quaint  and  unlike  anything 
I  had  Been.  1  oould  hardly  keep  my  eyes  on 
her.  She,  as  well  as  the  man  frlanced,  eager- 
ly at  my  pack  aa  I  laid  it  down.  The  latter 
was  a  eoarsa  looking  person,  whose  counte- 
nance appeared,  more  indicative  of  opacity 
than  Tillainy. 

To  my  questkxis  he  replied  very  civilly, 
after  I  entered,  and  he  haa  ^t  a  view' of  my 
penion.  I  learned  from  bim,  what  1  had 
suspected  (or  the  last  half  hoar,  that  I  had 
taken  the  wrong  road. 

A  kind  of  telegraphing  took  place  between 
the .  two,  after  which  I  was  informed  I  could 
**stay.**  This  did  not  appear  to  me  a  very 
great  fiivor  since  1  had  a  chance  to  observe 
my  host  and  hostess. 

The  meat  upon  the  coals  was  set  upon  the 
taUe,  at  length.  I  was  invited  to  partake  of 
it,  which  i  did  with  my  host,  who  had  been 
absent,  and  bad  returned  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore my  arrival  During  my  repast.  Lion 
todi  his  situation  by  my  side,  receiving  a 
portion,  as  he  always  dici. 

When  I  finished,  I  drew  away  froro  the 
board,  and  taking  a  paper  from  my  pocket, 
pretended  to  be  busy  reading. 

I  glanced  up  occasionlly  from  under  my 
browtf,  and  waiei  startled  to  see  the  apathy  of 
the  woman  (as  well  as  the  man)  wearing  off 
rapidly.  Her  eyes  grew  animated,  and,  in 
unison  with  his,  sought  my  pack  oftener  and 
oftener.  They  glanced  at  the  dog  with  evi- 
dent si^ns  of  dissatisfaction. 

Presently  I  nodded  over  my  paper,  like  a 
sleeping  person.  Instantly  the  manner  of  the 
two  persons  ^ew  mofe  alarming.  Finally 
the  tall  hag  lifted  mv  pack,  and  weighed  it 
in  her  hand— as  well  as  she  was  able.  Her 
eyes  flashed  like  a  serpent's,  for  it  contained 
a  large  quantity  of  specie,  beside  valuable 
jewelry  and  costly  silks.  I  always  made  a 
practice  of  patting  my  silver  money  in  a  bag, 
and  depositing  it  in  a  comer  of  said  pack ; 
but  my  bills  were  placed  in  a  belt  which  1 
wore  next  to  my  skin. 

After  she  had  done  this,  she  motioned  for 
him  to  come  and  lift  it,  which  he  did,  with  ap- 
parently as  much  satisfaction  as  his  other  half 
had  experienced. 

He  then  opened  the  door  softly,  and  mo- 
tioned the  dog  lo  go  out  Though  I  have  no 
doubt  but  Lion  understood  pantomine  as  well 
as  any  body,  he  did  not  ofler  to  stir,  bot  lay 
at  my  feet  as  quietly  as  ever.  At  last  the 
old  hag  grew  impatient,  and  shook  the  poker 
at  him.  Lion  showed  two  rows  of  white 
teeth,  and  uttered  a  low  growl.  The  panto- 
mine  ceased  in  an  instant  The  door  was 
closed,  and  the  poker  returned  to  ittf  place. 
I  stirred  a  little.  They  were  quick  to  ob- 
serve me. 

**A  fine  dog"  said  the  roan,  thinking  it 


probable  f  might  bear  the  remark.  "I  reckon 
be  wants  to  get  out— he  growls  as  though 
he  did.'' 

A  pause  followed  th  is  remark.  He  thought 
I  might  order  him  out*  bot  I  did  no  such 
thing. 

**Nice  do^,"  the  woman  added,  after  a 
moment  "nice  dog,"  and  then  she  offered 
him  a  piece  of  meat  and  attempted  to  fondle 
hioL  Contrarv  to  her  expectation,  Lion  ut- 
terly refused  tne  meat,  and  put  an  end  to  all 
familiarity  by  showing  his  teeth  again  in  a 
very  testy  manner. 

This  was  something  strange  for  him.  I 
never  knew  him  to  refuse  meat  before,  when 
it  was  ofibred  him.  i^ad  Lion  shared  my 
suspicions  1  Had  his  instinct  taught  him  that 
the  hand  outstretched  was  not  a  friendly  one. 

By  this  last  act  of  hostility  on  the  part  of 
my  dog,  the  hag  appeared  pot  a  little  discon- 
certed. She  retreated  almost  behind  my 
chair,  and  shook  her  skinny  fist  at  him ;  but 
he  did  not  condescend  to  ex  press  any  uneasi- 
ness at  that  rather  decided  and  energetic  ex- 
pression of  her  feelings. 

I  now  thought  it  time  to  wake  up,  which  I 
did  with  a  preliminary  yawn  or  twa  The 
same  apathy  came  back  and  sat  upon  the  fea- 
tures of  mv  entertainers.  I  made  them  un- 
derstand that  f  wished  to  retire.  There 
were  but  two  apartments  in  the  cabin ;  and 
they  both  left  the  one  I  was  in  to  make  some 
arrangements  in  the  other  for  my  accommo- 
dation. They  were  absent  some  time,  and  I 
was  quite  sure  I  beard  them  moving  the  bed 
to  another  part  of  the  room.  They  came  out 
at  length,  and  I  was  told  that  my  bed  was 
ready.  Thejr  watched  my  movements  with 
considerable  interest  when  I  arose  to  retire. 
I-started  first  without  my  pack  on  purpose. 
The  faces  of  the  worthy  pair  lighted  up;  I 
returned  and  took  it,  and  they  fell  in  a  mo- 
ment This  was  not  all — I  passed  in  first, 
and  the  woman  attempted  to  shut  the  door 
on  Lion;  but  the  latter  putting  forth  his 
strength,  sprang  after  me  tn  an  mstant,  al- 
most upsettmg  the  hag  in  the  operation. 

"  I  thought  the  cretur  would  like  to  stay 
by  the  fire.'*  said  she  by  way  of  apology. 

*«Call  the  varmit  out— 'tamt  likely  the 
gentleman  wants  to  sleep  in  a  room  with  the 
beast"  added  mv  host,  in  a  way  that  ex- 
pressed a  great  deal  of  Christian  anxiety  for 
my  welfare. 

"]  prefer  to  have  him  with  me,"  I  replied. 

**He  woni  eat  that  quarter  of  meat  in 
there  will  bel" 

"Oh  no,"  I  answered.  "You  are  quite 
right — he  never  takes  anything  that's  not 
his." 

Saying  this,  I  wished  them  a  good  night 
and  closed  the  door. 

They  had  provided  roe  with  a  dim  tallow 
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caiMlle,  and  the  fint  thioff  I  did  was  to  ex- 
amine every  thin^  in  the  room.  It  was  pret- 
ty well  lumbered  up.  Various  kinds  of  veg- 
etables occupied  different  corners,  among 
which  were  pumpkin^  potatoes,  melons,  Ace., 
&c.,  togfethpr  with  a  quarter  of  venison,  some 
jerked  beef  and  skins  of  animals.  I  examined 
the  bed  ncxL  It  was  a  poor  concern,  the 
frame  being  mide  of  round  poles,  in  the  same 
state  the^  were  taken  from  the  wood,  and 
the  clothing  upon  it  was  coarse  enough  for  a 
hermit  But  what  struck  me  as  being  a  lit- 
tle singular  was  that  the  head  of  the  said  bed 
was  turned  towards  the  partition  separating 
the  two  rooms,  and  right  opposite  the  pillow 
was  a  wide  crack,  which  had  the  appearance 
of  having  been  left  by  design. 

I  began  to  feel  queer  (and  that  is  not  just 
the  word  to  express  what  I  mean.)  I  had 
large  sums  of  money  about  me,  enough  to 
tempt  the  cupidity  <A  my  entertainers  at  any 
Fate,  as  their  actions  had  already  convinced 
me.  How  easy  it  would  be  for  them  to  shoot 
me  through  the  crevice  while  I  slept.  The 
idea  got  possession  of  me  fully,  and  I  could 
not  drive  it  away.  I  would  have  fastened 
the  door,  but  there  wait  nothing  to  fasten  it 
with,  and  I  was  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
the  danger  would  not  come  in  that  direction. 
If  it  should.  Lion  was  there  to  apprise  me  of 
it.  I  laid  off  my  coat,  and  bustled  about  as 
though  [  was  undressing.  I  put  my  pistols 
under  my  pillow  and  laid  down ;  but  such 
an  unaccountable  and  terrible  sense  of  evil 
pressed  upon  me  that  I  could  not  think  of 
sleeping.  Lion,  too,  appeard  uneasy-* came 
and  put  his  fore  paws  upon  the  bed  every  few 
minutes,  then  went  back  to  his  post  by  the 
door,  and  laid  down  in  a  kind  of  feverish  anx- 
iety. 

At  last  I  feigned  sleep,  and  snored  most 
mudicall^;  but  I  did  not  iail  to  look  through 
the  crevice  to  see  what  my  host  and  hoatess 
were  doing.  They  laid  down  upon  the  bed 
which  stood  in  the  room,  without  taking  off 
their  clothes,  and  were  quiet  enough  until  I 
b^^n  to  snore ;  then  I  heard  them  whisper. 
What  were  my  sensations  when  I  saw  them 
arise  softly,  and  the  man  take  a  gun  from  be- 
hind the  bed!  I  saw  him,  assisted  by  the  hag, 
draw  out  a  charge  of  shot  which  was  in  the 

fun,  and  reload  it  with  a  handful  of  siuga 
turned  over  heavily  and  pretended  to  awake. 
My  plan  of  action  was  arranged  in  a  moment 
I  had  worn  a  wig  tor  several  years,  on  ac- 
count of  losing  my  hair  by  a  'fever.  I  now 
determined  to  make  it  of  more  use  than  it 
had  ever  been  before.  1  lifted  myself  quiet- 
ly from  the  bed,  and  felt  about  in  the  dark, 
until  I  had  found  one  of  the  pumpkins  I  had 
seen.  Over  this  I  drew  my  wig,  and  it 
happened  to  be  an  excellent  fit  Having 
'dredsed  it  in  this  uncommon  manner,  I  crept 


back  to  roy  bed,  and  placed  it  opon  the  pilknr 
in  the  exact  position  my  head  bad  occa|ned. 
When  it  was  thus  adjusted  it  wtm  in  joxta- 

riition  with  the  long  crevice  thi oogh  which 
now  took  another  look.  Heavens!  tbe 
fiends  were  k)adinff  a  bnoe  of  pistcds  with 
the  same  infernal  ^oga. 

I  can't  say  but  I  felt  a  little  dry  about  the 
throat  then.  I  looked  towards  old  Lion.  I 
could  just  discern  his  great  eyes  through  ike 
darkness.  He  was  still  upon  the  alert  The 
perspiration  began  to  roll  down  my  &ce  in 
great  drops,  not  tliat  I  felt  absolutely  afnkl 
«-*ibr  I  flatter  myself  that  I  am  not  a  coward 
—but  I  did  not  like  the  idea  of  taking  hs- 
roao  life.  I  was  confident  I  ooald  defead 
myself,  yet  even  that  confidence  was  not 
enough  to  make  me  feel  altogether  comfort- 
able. 

Taking  my  pistols  in  my  bands,  I  best 
over  the  bed,  and  commenced  snoaring  again, 
at  the  same  time  watching  the  moveaieotBot' 
the  man  and  his  amiable  spouse.  Every  ei- 
plosion  from  my  noee  seemed  to  give  her 
infinite  satisfactbn.  They  looked  at  each 
other— nodded,  and  smiled  grimly.  He  took 
the  gun,  and  in  his  stocking  feet  approached 
the  crevice  opposite  my  bed,  followed  by  the 
hag  with  the  pistols  and  carving  knifes.  Stop- 
ping, he  peered  into  roy  room  and  brought  his 
ferocious  looking  eves  to  bear  opon  roy  wig. 
I  knew  it  would  be  dangerous  to  ree  aojr 
more.  I  raised  my  head  out  of  harm's  way 
and  emitted  now  and  then  a  snore.  I  beard 
him  distinctly  fix  the  muszle  of  the  gon 
ag[ainst  the  fissure  opposite  the  wig,  and  then 
with  a  tremor  of  indignation,  and  a  kind  of 
creeping  sensation  all  over  me,  1  drew  bsek 
and  awaited  the  result.  It  was  a  moment  of 
awful  suspense  to  me.  What  if  he  shooM 
discover  the  cheat  and  elevate  his  piece  I  A 
thousand  such  thoughts  rushed  through  my 
mind  in  an  instanu  The  cold  sweat  ran 
down  my  face  in  streams.  Thank  heaven! 
1  was  not  kept  long  in  suspense. 

A  terrible  explosion  followed  the  fesriiil 
pause.  A  storm  of  slugs  poured  into  my  bed, 
perforating  my  wig,  and  scattering  the  pump- 
kin in  every  direction. 

'<  He  won*t  never  tell  no  storie%**  I  heard 
the  assassin  say,  as  be  dropped  the  brescb  of 
the  gun  heavily  on  the  floor  **Nov  Ibr  the 

During  these  operations.  Lion  had  placed 
himself  by  my  side,  with  his  fbro  feet  upon 
the  bed,  while  to  keep  him  still,  I  pot  my 
hand  over  his  mouth.  He  knew  well  what  I 
meant.  For  1  had  kept  him  quiet  so  before. 
At  the  moment  of  the  discharge^  he  gave  a 
low  growl,  i  pointed  toward  the  door.  He  un- 
derstood my  meaning  well.  His  eyes  flashed 
like  balls  of  fire,  while  he  waited  the  moment 
to  wreck  his  vengeance  on  the  asnssins. 
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**  I  will  open  the  door  a  little,  and  when 
the  cretur  eticks  his  head  oot  shoot  him,'* 
said  the  she  wdf. 

The  door  was  opened;  but  "the  cretur'' 
didn't  <' stick  his  head.*'  Lion  knew  better 
than  that,  and  waited  his  chance.  Embold- 
ened bjr  not  hearing  any  thing,  the  door 
was  gradulljr  opened.  Now  was  the  time. 
With  a  terrific  howl,  Lion  leaped  over  the 
head  or  the  woman,  and  seized  the  ruffian  by 
the  throat,  dragged  him  in  an  instant  to  the 
floor,  where  a  great  struggle  took  place.  In 
another  moment  the  hs^  was  writhing  in 
my  nervous  grasp.  Her  surprise  was  so 
great,  that  she  made  but  little  resistance— 
and  I  quickly  bound  her  hand  and  foot  with  a 
cord  which  she  had  procured  for  another  use 
—perhaps  to  drag  my  body  away  into  the 
woods. 

The  next  thing  was  to  attend  to  the  man 
and  Lioa  The  struggle  was  still  going  on, 
but  the  former  had  the  worst  of  it  Lion  had 
set  his  sharp  teeth  into  the  throat  of  the 
wretch,  and  rendered  all  his  efforts  abortive, 
although  he  was  a  man  of  powerful  frame. 
He  was  already  reeking  with  blood,  and  I 
hastened  to  save  what  little  life  was  left  in 
him.  The  dog  was  loth  to  quit  his  hold,  and 
when  he  did,  he  left  one  victim  to  punish 
another;  for  before  I  could  prevent  it  he  set 
his  teeth  quite  throug[h  the  hag's  arm,  who 
shrieked  like  a  lunatic. 

The  fellow  looked  ghastly  enough  when 
I  released  him.  His  neck  was  frightfully 
torn,  but  he  got  no  sympathy  from  me.  I 
bound  him  as  I  had  his  companion  in  iniquity, 
while  he  maintained  a  moody  silence,  and 
she  heaped  curses  upon  the  dog.  I  bound 
her  apron  about  his  neck,  which  was  all  the 
surgical  aid  he  got  from  me.  Lion  seemed 
very  well  satisfied  with  the  arrangements, 
and  laid  down  in  the  comer  and  watched 
them  with  much  calm  philosophy. 

We  remained  with  them  until  rooming.  I 
cannot  say  but  I  enjoyed  our  triumph  as  Lion 
did,  as  they  were  certainly  old  offenders  as 
it  was  proved  afterwards  in  a  court  of  justice. 
As  good  fortune  would  have  it,  a  man  passed 
the  next  morning,  by  whom  I  sent  word  to 
the  nearest  settlement,  of  what  had  occurred. 

Before  ten  o'clock  the  ofienders  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  law.  They  were  conveyed 
to  the  nearest  Jail,  where  they  awaited  their 
trial,  which  took  place  about  two  months 
after.  They  were  sentenced  to  ten  year's 
imprisonment,  which,  all  the  circumatanoes 
considered,  was  not  too  much.  I  believe  if 
ever  they  live  to  get  oot,  they  will  kill  Lion, 
should  he  survive  their  punishment,  and  he 
is  still  as  strong  and  healthy  a  dog  as  you 
can  find  anywhere.  No  money  would  tempt 
me  to  part  with  htm.  He  is  now  looking 
quietly  in  my  fiice  as  I  write  thiai    1  have 


hinted  to  him  the  propriety  of  having  his  like- 
ness published  with  this  sketch;  but  he 
shakes  his  head  gravely,  as  much  as  to  say — 
**  I  don't  care  about  it,  master— every  worth- 
less puppy  has  his  likeness  published  now-a- 
days." 

Greatful  for  past  services,  I  suffer  him  to 
have  his  own  way  in  this  as  in  a  great  many 
other  mattera.  Let  no  one  despise  the  dog, 
as  he  is  the  only  animal,  who,  forsaking  his 
own  species,  cultivates  the  friendship  of  man. 
[Boiton  OlWe  Branch. 


THE   FISHERMAN.      • 

A  THBILLINQ  niCIDBRT. 

It  was  as  calm  an  evening  as  ever  came 
from  heaven — the  sky  and  the  earth  were  as 
tranquil  as  if  no  storm  from  one  had  ever 
disturbed  the  repose  of  the  other;  and  even 
the  ocean—the  great  highway  of  the  world — 
l&y  as  gentle  as  if  its  bosom  had  never  be- 
trayed—as if  no  traveller  had  ever  sunk  to 
death  in  its  embrace.  The  sun  had  gone 
down,  and  the  pensive  twilight  would  have 
reigned  over  nature,  the  queen  of  an  inimita- 
ble world,  to  smile  upon  the  goodly  things  of 
ours,  and  give  a  radiance,  and  a  glory  to  all 
she  shone  upon.  It  was  an  hour  and  a  scene 
that  led  the  soul  to  the  contemplation  of  Him 
who  never  ceases  to  watch  over  the  works 
he  has  made,  and  whose  protecting  care 
displays  itself  alike  upon  the  solid  land  and 
the  trackless  wastes  of  a  deceitfnl  sea. 

On  the  western  coast  of  the  county  of 
Devon,  which  has  been  termed,  and  it  may 
be  added,  justly,  '*the  garden  of  Eden,^' 
upon  such  au  evening,  a  group  had  assem- 
bled around  one  of  the  fishermen's  cottages. 
The  habitation  was  built  in  the  true  style  of 
the  olden  time,  when  comfort  was  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  proprietor.  At  either 
side  of  the  door  were  scattered  the  lines  and 
nets  and  baukets  that  betokened  the  calliiig 
of  the  owner,  and  the  fisherman  was  taking 
his  fetrewell  for  the  night  of  his  happy  fam- 
ily, who  were  bidding  him  **God  speed"  on 
his  voyage.  A  fine  old  roan  was  leaning  on 
his  arms  on  the  railing,  and  talking  to  an  in- 
teresting girl,  whose  hand  luy  upon  the 
shoulder  of  a  younger  sister.  The  stout 
fisherman,  dressed  in  his  rough  jerkin,  and 
large  boots  that  reached  far  above  the  knees, 
was  in  the  act  of  kissing  a  little  cherub,  who 
seemed  half  terrified  at  being  elevated  so 
high  as  the  fiither's  lips;  while  the  wife  and 
mother,  with  her  infant  nursing  upon  her 
lap,  was  looking  anxiously  upon  ner  husband 
as  she  breathed  the  parting  blessing  and  the 
prayer  for  his  safe  return.  A  little  boy,  the 
miniature  of  his  fiither  in  eountenance  and 
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in  drees,  bearing  a  hnfe  boat  cloak  acroM 
hifl  8houldera«  aod  the  lantern  that  was  to 
give  lijfht  when  the  moon  departed,  cora- 
pieted  the  gnrap— if  we  except  a  noble  New- 
Ibundland  dog,  some  atepa  in  advance  of  the 
part  J,  watching  for  the  nod  to  command  his 
inarch  to  a  kind  of  pier  where  the  fisherman 
and  his  boy  were  to  embark. 

•'Good  lack,  eood  luck!**  exclaimed  the 
old  man;  ''goodluckt  and  aafe  home  again, 
John;  ye  want  no  more  bat  God's  blessing, 
and  that  ye  may  have  for  the  asking;  but  ye 
mav  fts  well  take  mine  too— God  bless  ye^ 
and  good  bye  to  yoa.** 

Jho  blessing  waa  heartily  echoed  by  his 
kind  partner  and  his  children,  and  whistling 
as  he  went«  with  his  boat  book  on  his 
shoulder,  his  dog  Neptune  before,  and  his 
boy  following,  he  trudged  akmgto  the  beaoh. 

With  the  earliest  dawn  of  morning  the 
fishernisn*s  family  were  astir,  the  elder  girl 
was  busily  arranging  their  little  parfor,  while 
the  younger  was  preparing  their  breakfast 
table,  and  the  mother  sprwding  before  the 
fire  the  clothes  of  her  husband  and  her  boy. 
An  hour  passed,  and  she  grew  somewhat 
uneasy  that  he  bad  remained  abroad  beyond 
the  usual  period  of  his  return.  Another 
hour  had  elapsed,  when  she  said  to  her  fath- 
er: 

**  Father,  go  out  to  the  hillock,  and  try  if 
you  can  see  nis  sail  upon  the  water:  he  sel* 
dom  stays  out  eo  long  when  the  sea  is  calm 
and  the  weather  fair;  my  little  boy,  too,  was 
not  quite  well  last  night,  and  this  alone 
should  have  hastened  him  home.** 

The  old  man  went  forth  and  one  b^  one 
his  grandchildren  followed  him,  until  the 
mother  was  left  alone,  rocking  tlie  cradle  of 
her  unconscious  babe.  After  the  lapse  of 
another  hour,  her  daughter  entered  with  the 
news  that  a  neighbor  had  spoken  to  her 
ftther  in  the  night,  and  that  be  would  cer- 
tainly be  soon  home. 

*«God  grant  it!**  said  she,  and  she  spoke 
in  a  tone  of  deep  anxiety — •*  He  never  was 
away  so  long,  but  once,  and  that  was  when 
he -saved  the  crew  of  the  ship  Mary;  and 
then  the  whirl  of  the  sinking  vessel  well 
nigh  made  his  grave.*' 

Again  she  stirred  the  fire,  again  arranffed 
the  clothes  before  it,  and  poured  some  not 
water  into  the  tea-cups.  Still  the  breakfast 
renMiined  untouched. 

The  sun  was  now  soaring  to  his  meridian 
height,  when  once  more  the  family  ai^eem- 
bled  in  their  humble  dwelliner;  the  prop  of 
the  whole  was  yet  wanting.  They  sat  down 
to  a  cheerless  meal,  the  seats  at  either  side 
of  the  wife  remaining  vacant  The  old  man 
was  the  only  individual  who  appeared  to  an- 
ticipate no  evil;  but  hastily  finished  his 
breakfast  and  went  forth. 


The  noon  was  rapidly  painng,  and  jk 
son  had  already  given  tokens  of  the  gkirj  d 
his  departure,  when  tlie  fisherman's  wile, 
having  lolled  her  infimt  to  deep,  went  to- 
self  to  the  hill  that  commaDded  an  exteuife 
view  of  the  widespread  oceen.  All  tk 
little  hooaehold  soon  assembled  to  the  ept, 
but  no  boat  was  seen  upon  the  waters— «- 
thing  that  could  ^ive  hope,  except  the  aspect 
of  the  waves,  wiucb  looked  too  placid  U)  k 
danren)o& 

Their  deep  dread  was  no  longer  cocenl- 
ed,  and  while  the  old  man  paced  to  and  fie, 
looking  earnestly  at  brief  intervals  overth 
lonely  sea,  the  mother  and  the  daaghter  w€r 
sobbing  audibly. 

•'Fearleas  let  him  be  whoee  trust  is  io  ki 
God!**  exclaimed  the  father.  Thesentme 
was  uttered  involuntarily,  but  it  had  its  efel 

•«  Ay,**  said  the  mother,  •'be  always  trail- 
ed in  God,  and  God  will  noC  Ibtsake  liia 
now.*' 

^  Do  you  remember,  Jane,**  oontiooed  tbe 
old  mas,  «*  how  often  Provideiioe  was  wits 
me,  amid  the  storm  and  the  wreck,  wti^i 
help  from  man  waa  far  ofl^  and  wouM  hiit 
been  uaeless  if  near  1** 

And  they  cheered  and  encouraged  oh 
another  to  hope  the  best— but  to  submits 
the  decree  ot  Heaven,  whether  it  came  k 
the  gentle  dew  to  nourish,  or  as  the  hein 
rain  to  oppress.  From  tliat  hillock,  wbidi 
overlooked  the  ocean,  ascended  their  mis' 
gled  prayers  that  God  would  not  leave  theo 
desolate. 

The  fisherman^the  object  of  their  hope 
and  fears — had  been  very  sueeeesful  duni^ 
the  night,  when,  at  day-break,  as  he  was  pre- 
paring to  return  home,  he  rennemhered  \» 
promise  to  bring  with  him  some  soa-wnfl' 
to  manure  the  potato  lot  behind  bis  cottsge. 
He  was  then  close  to  the  rocka,  which  w«t 
only  discemiUe  at  low  water.  He  pulled 
for  them,  jumped  on  shore,  fastened  tbt 
painter  of  his  boat  to  the  jutting  part  of  liK 
cliQ  and  took  his  boat-hook  with  him.  He 
collected  a  sufficient  quantitjr  of  the  wed, 
but  in  his  eagerness  to  obtain  it,  had  wib- 
dered  from  the  landing-place,  when  he  heird 
his  boy  loudly  hallooing  and  exclaiming  thi^ 
the  painter  was  loose.  He  rushed  io^tantir 
towards  the  boat,  which  was  then  sevenl 
yards  off;  the  boy  was  vainly  endeavonog  to 
use  both  the  oars,  and  Neptune,  the  faitfaiiil 
dog,  was  running  backward  and  forvani, 
howling  fearfully,  as  if  conscious  of  his  idu- 
ter's  danger;  at  one  moment  about  to  pIoDj^ 
into  the  waves  as  if  to  join  him,  and  the  next 
licking  the  face  and  hands  of  the  child,  is  '^ 
be  foresaw  that  for  him  his  protection  wool^ 
be  most  needed. 

The  fisherman  perceived  at  once  the  de^ 
perate  nature  of  his  situation :  the  tide  be 
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knew  was  comiDg  in  rapidly,  and  bis  hope 
of  escape  was  at  an  end,  wbea  he  perceived 
that  his  boy,  in  an  efibrt  to  use  the  oarR,  had 
]etone  of  them  fall  overboanL  *•  Father," 
exclaimed  the  poor  lad^  '*wbat  shall  I  doV 
— and  the  boat  was  at  this  moment  so  dis- 
tant that  his  distracted  parent  could  scarce- 
ly hear  the  words,  bat  he  called  out  to  him 
as  loud  as  he  could,  to  trust  to  God,  the 
father  of  the  iatherlesft  He  then  stood  re- 
signed to  the  fate  which  he  felt  awaited 
him,  and  watched  the  drifting  boat  that  bore 
the  child  in  peril  from  the  fatal  rocks.  He 
had  ofiered  up  a  brief  prayer,  to  the  throne 
of  mercy,  when  in  an  instant  a  light  broke 
upon  his  mind.  '^Good  God!**  he  ejcclaim- 
ed,  '^Iroay  yet  be  saved.**  With  all  the 
energy  of  hope  battling  with  despair,  he 
collected  all  the  stones  around  him,  and 
heaped  them  rapidly  upon  the  highest  ledge 
of  rock;  it  was  indeed  woodernil  how  he 
coold  have  gathered  so  many  in  so  short  a 
time ;  but  the  Almighty  gave  strength  to  bis 
arm,  and  he  was  laming  not  for  life  merely, 
but  for  beings  still  dearer  to  him.  The  tide 
came  on,  on,  on,  and  soon  obliged  him  to 
abandon  his  work.  He  then  mounted  the 
pile  he  had  heaped,  planted  his  host  hook 
firmly  in  one  of  the  crevices  of  the  olifl^  and 
prepared  to  struggle  for  existence;  but  his 
neart  failed  him,  when  he  considered  how 
slight  was  the  possibility  that  the  waters 
would  not  rise  above  his  head.  Still  he  de- 
termined to  do  all  he  could  to  preserve  life. 
The  waves  were  not  rough,  and  the  boat 
hook  supported  biro. 

The  awful  moment  rapidly  approached; 
the  water  had  reached  his  knees;  but  he 
stood  firmly,,  and  prayed  that  he  might  be 
preserved.  On,  on,  on  it  came,  slowly  and 
gently,  but  more  fearfully  than  if  it  had 
raged  around  its  destined  prey;  soon  it 
reached  his  waist,  and  he  then  prayed  that  it 
might  go  no  higher.  On,  on,  on  it  came,  and 
his  shoulders  were  covered;  hope  died  with- 
in him,  and  he  thought  of  himself  no  kinger, 
but  of  those  who  were  so  dear  to  him--his 
wife,  his  children,  and  his  father«-it  vras  for 
blessings  on  them,  that  he  then  implored 
heaven.  Still  on,  on  it  csme,  and  he  was 
forced  to  raise  his  head  to  keep  as  long  as 
possible  from  death ;  his  reason  was  almost 
gone,  his  bresth  mw  feeble,  his  limbs  chill, 
he  panted,  and  bis  prayers  became  almost 
ffurgling  murmurs.  The  blood  rushed  to  his 
head ;  his  eye-baUs  glared  as  if  they  would 
start  from  their  sockets.  He  closed  them 
with  an  eff>rt,  and  thooght  for  the  last  time 
on  the  home  that  would  be  so  soon  wretched ! 
Horrible  images  were  before  him — each 
swell  of  the  wave  seemed  t^  if  the  fiends 
were  forcing  him  downward,  and  the  cry  of 
the  0ea4>ird  was  like  their  yells  over  their 


victim.  He  was  gasping,  choking,  for  he 
had  not  strength  enough  to  keep  his  head 
above  the  wave»,  every  moment  it  was  splash- 
ing upon  them,  and  each  convulsive  start 
that  followed  only  aroused  him  to  the  con- 
sciousness, if  consciousness  it  could  be  called, 
that  the  next  plunge  would  be  his  last. 

Merciful  powers! — at  the  very  moment 
when  the  strength  and  spirit  of  a  man  had 
left  him,  and  the  cold  shudder  of  death  had 
come  on,  he  felt  that  the  tide  rose  no  higher. 
His  eyes  opened,  closed,  and  a  fearful  laugh 
troubled  the  waters.  They  eddied  in  his 
throat,  and  the  bubbles  floated  around  bis 
lips— but  they  rose  no  higher,  that  he  knew 
— again  and  again  his  bosom  heaved  with  a 
deep  sob,  as  he  draw  in  his  breath,  and  gave 
it  forth  anew  in  agony.  A  minute  had  passed 
since  the  salt  sea  touched  his  lips;  this  was 
impossiUe  if  the  tide  still  flowed;  he  couki 
reason  so  much.  He  opened  his  eyes,  and 
fointly  murmured  fortb--^  O  God,  be  merci- 
ful.** 

The  flow  of  the  ocean  had  indeed  ceased ; 
there  he  stood  still  motionless  and  weeping, 
thinking  of  his  beloved  home,  and  hoping 
that  his  place  there  might  not  be  for  ever 
vacant  The  waters,  in  a  short  time  subsi- 
ded, and  he  was  enabled  to  stretch  his  chilled 
limbs,  and  then  to  warm  them  by  exercise. 
Soon  the  rock  was  lefl  dry  as  before,  and  the 
fisherman  knelt  down  upon  that  desolate  spot 
among  the  bHlows,  hid  his  face  in  his  hands, 
and  praised  and  UesBcd  his  Creator,  Jiis  Pre- 
server. 

He  heard  the  well  known  bark  of  his  &ith- 
ful  dog  above  the  waves,  and  in  another  mo- 
ment, the  creature  was  licking  his  pale 
cheek.  He  was  saved,  for  his  own  boy  was 
in  bis  arms.  He  had  been  drifted  to  the 
land,  and  had  easily  found  those  who  rowed 
hard  for  the  chance  of  saving  his  father's  life. 

**  Now  hoBsewsrd,  homeward,**  he  exclaim* 
ed,  which  was  echoed  by  the  child,  tuod  Nep- 
tnae  jumped  and  barked  at  the  welcome 
sound. 

The  fisherman's  fomily  were  still  suppli- 
cating Providence  on  the  hillock  that  over* 
jooked  the  deep,  when  the  old  man  started 
from  his  knees,  and  exclaimed — 

**  We  are  heard ;  there  isa  speck  upon  the 
distant  waters.** 

'•Where,  where  1"  was  echoed  by  the 
group;  and  he  pointed  out  what  he  hoped 
might  be  the  absent  boat.  They  eagerly 
strained  their  eyes,  but  could  see  nothing; 
in  a  few  minutes,  however,  all  perceived  a 
sail— still  it  was  impossible  to  tell  the  direc- 
tion in  which  its  course  lay. 

Then  was  the  sgony  cif  suspense;  it  con- 
tinued, however,  but  for  a  short  time ;  a  boat 
was  evidently  advancing  toward  the  shore; 
in  a  few  minutes  they  coukl  clearly  perceive 
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a  man  at  the  bow  wtTinjf  bin  hat  above  his 
head,  and  soon  after  the  well  known  bark  of 
Neptune  was  home  to  them  by  the  breeze. 
The  family  rushed  to  the  extremity  of  the 
rode  pier,  and  the  loud  huzza  of  the  fisher- 
man was  answered  by  the  **  welcome,  wel- 
come, welcome,**  of  hia  fkther,  and  the  al- 
most inarticulate  **  thank  God**  of  his  wife. 

And  now  all  was  joy  and  happiness  in  the 
ootta^<>,  where  there  had  been  so  much 
wretchedness;  the  fisherman,  his  boy,  and 
his  dogf,  were  safe  from  the  perils  of  the 
great  deep;  bat  he  would  return  no  answer 
to  the  many  questions,  as  to  what  detained 
him  so  long  beyond  the  ttiual  hour  of  his 
return. 

"  Wait,  my  wiffe,**  said  he,  •*  until  we  have 
dressed  and  refreshed  ourselves,  and  ye  shall 
know  all;  but  before  we  do  either,  let  as 
bless  God  for  his  mercy,  for  out  of  great  dan- 
ger hath  he  preserved  me.** 

Never  was  there  a  more  honest  prayer  of> 
fered  op  to  the  Giver  of  all  goodness,  than 
ascended  fhrn  that  humble  dwelling.  And 
when  the  fisherman  had  related  the  tale  of 
bis  imminent  danger,  and  his  providential 
rescue  from  a  watery  grave,  how  fervently 
did  they  all  repeat  the  words  that  had  given 
them  so  much  consolation  in  the  morning — 

**  Fearless  let  him  be  whose  trust  is  in  his 
God!** 


JOSEPHINE    THE    STAR    OF 
NAPOLEON. 

BT  REV.  J.  B.  O.   ABBOTT. 

The  fascinations  of  JoBephine*s  personal 
address  drew  maUitodes  or  friends  around 
her,  and  her  society  was  ever  courted.  As 
time  softened  the  poignancy  of  her  past  sor^ 
rows^  she  mingled  more  and  more  in  the  cir- 
cles of  that  metropolis  ever  devoted  to  gaiety. 
The  terrible  convolsions  of  the  time  had 
thrown  the  whole  fiibric  of  society  into  eon* 
ibsion.  Great  eflbrts  were  now  made  to  re* 
▼ive  the  festivities  of  former  days.  Two 
centres  of  society  were  naturally  formed. 
The  first  included  that  in  which  Josehine 
moved.  It  was  composed  of  those  remains 
of  the  ancient  nobility  who  had  returned  to 
Paris  with  the  remains  of  their  fiimilies  and 
-their  shattered  fortunes.  Rigid  eoooomy 
was  necessary  to  keep  op  any  appearance  of 
elegance.  But  that  polish  of  mannera  which 
almost  invariably  descends  from  an  illustrions 
ancestry,  marked  all  their  intercourse.  The 
humiliations  through  which  the  nobles  had 
passed,  had  not  diminished  the  exclueiveness 
of  their  taste.  The  other  circle  was  com- 
posed of  merchants  and  bankers,  who  had  ac- 
qoiied  opolenca  in  the  midst  of  the  oonfisca^ 


tions  and  storms  of  revolution.  The  pasraa 
for  display  was  prominent  in  all  their  asem- 
blies,  as  is  necessarily  the  case  with  those 
whose  pissport  to  distinction  is  wealth. 

At  the  theatres  and  all  places  of  public  fei- 
tivity  there  were  presented  stodied  rneoo- 
rials  of  the  scenes  of  horror  throogh  whici 
si  I  had  recently  passed.  One  of  them,  tbg 
most  fashionable  assemblies  then  known  a 
Paris  was  called  ••  The  Bait  of  the  VicHmtT 
No  one  was  admitted  to  this  assenobly,  wbo 
had  not  lost  some  near  relative  bjr  the  guil- 
lotine. The  most  fashionable  mode  of  drea^ 
ingthe  hair,  was  called  **a  la  goillotiae." 
The  hair  was  arranged  in  the  manner  is. 
which  it  had  been  adjusted  by  the  executiaB- 
er,  for  the  animpeded  operations  of  the  axe. 

Josephine,  a  young  widow  with  beauty, 
grace,  intelligence  and  property,  waa  sure  to 
attract  attention,  and  to  meet  with  ailmiren 
who  would  seek  her  hand. 

A  new  insurrection  bv  the  populace  of 
Paris  was  at  this  time  planned  against  tlie 
Convention.  The  exasperated  people  w(*t« 
again  to  march  upon  the  Tuilleries.  Tbe 
memben  were  in  extreme  consternatkn. 
The  mob  could  bring  tens  of  thoosaads 
against  them,  well  armed  with  moftkets  aod 
heavy  artillery.  There  were  but  five  hund- 
red regular  troops,  with  which  to  resist  tbe 
outset  Menou,  the  officer  in  coromaod, 
acknowledged  his  inability  to  meet  the  crism^ 
and  surrendered  his  power  to  Barras.  He 
immediately,  as  by  a  sudden  thooffht,  exclaiiD- 
ed,  **  I  know  the  man  who  can  derend  ua.  ft  i« 
a  little  Corsican,  who  dares  do  anything, 
and  is  perfectly  reckless  of  consequences.**  ~ 

The  little  Coreican,  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
the  day-star  of  whose  fame  was  just  begtn- 
ing  to  rise  over  the  smouldering  ruins  of  To- 
loun,  was  presented  to  the  Convention.  His 
fragile  form  was  almost  feminine  in  its  pro- 
portions, bot  an  esgle  eye  camly  reposed  ia 
nts  pallid  and  emaciated  ooontenaoce.  He 
had  been  severely  sick,  and  the  Covention 
looked  with  amazement  upon  this  feeble 
youth,  as  the  one  presented  to  rescue  them 
fVom  their  peril. 

The  President  looked  upon  him  doabtineflj 
and  said,  «'  Are  you  willing  to  undertake 
our  defence  !** 

«*  Yes  !**  was  the  calm,  laconic  reply. 

**  But  are  you  aware  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  undertaking?** 

**  I  am  in  the  habit  of  accomplishing  every 
thing  I  undertake,**  was  the  imperturbable 
response. 

From  that  moment  his  authority  was  estab- 
lished. Every  member  of  the  Convention 
felt  the  mysterious  fascination  of  his  master 
mind.  Barras  surrendered  the  whole  com- 
mand into  his  hands.  He  instantly  called  io 
all  tbe  national  forces  which  were  around 
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Paris,  and  disposed  fifty  pieces  of  artillery 
under  tbe  command  of  Murat,  so  as  to  rake 
all  the  avenues  to  the  Convention.  His 
€»lm  and  almost  superhuman  energy  souffhi 
no  repode  that  night  The  delay  of  a  tew 
iDoments  would  have  placed  this  very  park  of 
artillery,  which  secured  bis  victory,  in  the 
hands  of  tbe  insurgents.  When  the  morning 
dawned,  tlie  Tuilleries,  as  if  by  magic,  had 
assumed  the  aspect  of  a  fortified  eampb  The 
little  Corsican  was  camly  awaiting  the  onset, 
as  seciue  of  triumph  as  if  the  victory  was 
already  achieved. 

But  in  every  quarter  of  Paris,  during  the 
nighty  the  iosurffeqts  had  been  mustering 
their  forces,  ancT  the  motterings  of  the  ap- 
proaching Sturm  were  dismally  echoed 
through  the  streets  of  the  metropolis.  Above 
thirty  thousand  men,  all  armed  with  muskets 
and  artillery, in  regular  military  array,  and 
under  experienced  generals,  came  pouring 
down  upon  the  feeble  band  which  surrounded 
tbe  Convention. 

Will  the  little  Corsican  dare  to  fire  npon 
the  people!    Will  this  pale   and    slender 
youth,  who  had  hardly  yet  entered  upon  tbe 
period  of  manhood,  dare  to  deluge  the  pave* 
mentB  of  Paris  witli  tbe  blood  of  her  own 
citizens  1    Will  he  venture  upon  a  conflict 
00  unequal,  when  failure  is  his  certain  death  1 
Napoleon,  with  his  colorless  cheek,  his 
flashing  eye,  and  his  air  of  mysterious  melan- 
choly, stood  in  silence,  as   the  gathering 
thousands  crowded  down  upon  him.    He  oN 
fered  no  parley,  he  uttered  not  a  word  of 
warning,    he  condescended  to  no   threats. 
The  insurgents,  believing  that  he  would  not 
dare  to  fire  upon  them,  advanced  within  fifty 
vards  of  his  musket  battery,  when  be  opened 
his  columns,  and  the  voice  was  heard  in  the 
streets  of  Paris.    Tbe  thunder  of  his  tones 
was  proceeded  by  the  lightning's  bolt    A 
general  discharge  of  grape  shot,  from  guns 
loaded  to  their  muzzles,  covered  the  ground 
with  tbe  dead  and  dying.    No  mortal  could 
withstand  such  a  conflict    The  advancing 
foe  wavered  for  an  instant,  and  then  with  the 
utmost  consternation  took  to  fiight    Napo- 
leon commanded  immediately  tlie  most  rapid 
discharge  of  blank  catridges.    Peal    upon 
peal  their  loud  reverberations  deafened  the 
city,  and  added  wines  to  the  flight  of  the  ter- 
ror stricken    crowd.    But  a  few  moments 
elapsed,  ere  not  even  a  solitary  straggler 
could  be  seen  in  the  solitary  streets.    The 
little  CorsicaD)  pale  and  calm,  stood  with 
folded  arms,  as  unperturbed  as  if  no  ovent  of 
any   amount    had    occurred.    During    the 
whole  day,  however,  the  conflict  continued 
in  different  parts  of  the  city  but  before  night- 
fell  the  insurgents  were  everywhere  entirely 
discomfited. 
Paris  wa»  filled  with  the  name  of  Napoleon. 


Some  regarded  him  as  a  savior,  others  as  a 
demon.  One  evening,  Josephine  was  visit- 
ing at  the  house  of  a  friend,  and  sitting  by  a 
wmdow,  examining  some  beautiful  violets, 
when  B<)naparte  was  announced.  Josephine 
had  never  yet  seen  him,  though  she  had 
heard  much  of  him  whose  rising  fame  filled 
the  metropolis. 

She  says  that  she  trembled  violently  at  the 
announcement  of  his  name.  His  presence 
seemed  to  excite  general  emotion,  and  most 
of  the  company  regarded  him  in  silence.  He 
approached  Josephine,  and  the  subject  of  the 
recent  conflict  in  the  streets  of  Paris  was  in* 
troduced. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Josephine,  *•  that  it 
is  only  with  regret  that  we  should  think  of 
the  consternation  you  have  spread  throuf^ 
the  capitoL  It  is  a  frightful  service  yon 
have  performed.*' 

""Tie  very  ixMsible,*'  he  replied.  ««The 
military  are  only  automata,  to  which  the  gov- 
ernment gives  such  motions  as  it  pleases. 
They  have  no  duty  but  to  6bey.  Besides,  I 
wish  to  teach  the  Parisians  a  little  lesson* . 
This  is  my  seal  which  I  have  set  upon 
France!" 

l^his  he  said  in  such  quiet,  calm,  imper- 
turbable tones,  so  expressive  of  his  perfect 
confidence  in  himself  and  his  mdifiference  to 
the  opinion  of  others  that  Josephine  was 
quite  piqued,  and  replied  in  tones  which  indi- 
cated her  displeasure. 

**  These  light  skirmishes,"  the  young  ^n- 
eral  replied  *»  are  but  the  first  corruscatione 
of  mv  glory." 

*«  If  you  are  to  acquire  glory  at  such  a 
price,"  Josephine  rejoined,  **  I  would  rather 
count  you  among  the  vietima" 

Such  was  the  first  interview  between  Jo- 
sephine and  Napoleon.  It  was  merely  a 
casual  meeting  at  an  evening  party,  between 
a  widow,  graceful  and  beautiful,  and  a  young 
man  of  boundless  ambition.  Napoleon  being 
now  in  command  of  the  troops  in  Paris,  exe- 
cuted the  disarming  of  the  populace.  The 
officers,  in  the  performance  of  this  order,  took 
the  sword  of  M.  Beauharnais.  The  next 
day  Eugene,  who  was  then  a  boy  twelve 
years  of  agp,  of  exceedingly  prepossessing 
appearance,  presented  himself  before  Napo- 
leon, and  implored  the  return  of  the  sword 
which  had  belonged  to  his  father.  Napoleon 
was  greatly  interested  in  the  frankness  and 
fervor  of  emotion  manifested  by  the  lad,  and 
immediately  complied  with  his  request  Jo- 
sephine called  upon  him  the  next  day,  to 
thank  him  for  his  kindness  to  her  son.  He 
was  at  this  interview  as  deeply  impressed 
with  the  facinations  of  the  mother,  as  he  had 
previously  been  struck  by  the  noble  bearing 
of  the  child.  After  this  they  fi^eqnently  me^ 
and  Josephine  could  not  be  blind  to  the  in- 
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torett  with  which  the  was  regvrded  by  Na- 
poleon. Sitnated  as  he  then  wa«,  it  wassoeial 
elevatkm  to  be  united  with  Madame  Beau- 
hamaia:  and  her  rank,  and  influencet  and 
troops  of  friends,  woald  (greatly  aid  him  in  bis 
ambitions  plans.  It  is  also  unquestionably 
true,  that  Napoleon  formed  a  ver?  strong  at- 
tachment for  Josephine.  Indeed,  she  was 
the  only  person  whom  he  ever  truly  loved. 
That  he  did  love  her  at  times  can  be  no  doubt 

Josephine,  however,  had  many  misgivings 
respecting  the  expediency  of  the  union.  She 
stated  to  her  friends  that  he  was  the  most 
Ascinating  man  that  she  bad  ever  met;  that 
she  admired  his  courage,  the  quickness  of 
his  judgment,  and  the  extent  of  bis  informa- 
tion. She,  however,  oonfaised  that  she  did 
not  really  kwe  him— that  she  stood  in  awe  of 
him.  **His  ssarebing  glanee,*'  she  says, 
**  mysterious  and  inexplicable,  im|»ses  even 
vpon  our  Directors;  judge  then  if  it  may  not 
intimidate  a  woman. 

*«  Being  now  in  the  heydey  of  youth,*^  she 
writes  to  a  friend,  •^can  I  hope  long  to  pre- 
serve that  ardor  of  attachment  which  in  the 
General  resembles  a  fit  of  delirium  1  If  after 
onion,  he  should  cease  to  love  me,  will  he 
not  reproach  me  with  what  he  will  have  sac- 
rificed for  my  sakef  will  he  not  regret  a 
more  brilliant  marriage  which  he  might  have 
contracted  ?  What  shall  I  then  reply  ?  what 
shall  I  dot  I  shall  weep.  Excellent  resource ! 
you  will  say.  Alas !  I  know  that  all  this  can 
serve  no  end;  but  it  has  ever  been  thus; 
tears  are  the  only  resource  left  roe  when 
this  poor  heart,  so  easily  chilled,  has  suflSsred. 
Write  quickly,  and  do  not  fear  to  scold  me 
•hotthl  von  judge  that  I  am  wrong.  You 
know  that  whatever  comes  from  year  pen 
will  be  taken  in  good  part 

Barras  gives  assa  ranee,  that  if  I  marry  the 
General,  he  will  so  contrive  as  to  have  him 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  in 
Itlay.  Yesterday,  Bonaparte,  speaking  of 
this  favor,  which  already  excites  mormuring 
among  his  fellow  soldiers,  though  it  be  as 
yet  only  a  promise  to  me,  **  Think  they  then  I 
have  neea  of  their  proteclion  to  arrirve  at 
power?  Egregious  mistake!  They  will  all 
be  but  too  happy  one  day,  should  I  grant  them 
rouM.  My  sword  is  by  my  side,  and  with  it 
Iwillfloftr." 

^  What  say  you  to  this  security  of  success? 
Is  it  not  a  proof  of  confidence,  apringiog  from 
an  excess  of  vani^  ?  A  general  of  Ivigade 
protect  the  heads  of  government?  that,  truly« 
M  an  event  highly  probable!  I  know  not 
how  it  is,  but  sometimes  this  waywardness 
gains  on  me  to  such  a  degree,  that  I  almost 
believe  possible  whatever  this  singular  man 
may  take  it  into  his  head  to  attempt;  and 
with  his  imagination,  who  can  calculate  what 
he  will  not  undertake! 


THE  DEATH  OP  SALADIN. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  there 
aroae  a  Mohammedan  prince  in  Egypt,  br 
the  name  of  Saiadin.  Ascending  the  tkraoe 
of  the  ancient  Pharaoha,  and  guiding  tie 
Moslem  armies,  he  rolled  back  the  tide  of 
the  European  invasion  with  which  the  tn- 
sades  were  inundating  the  holy  land.  Hb 
legialative  genius  constituted  him  the  giorj 
nf  his  own  country,  while  his  military  ex- 
ploits inspired  Christendom  with  the  terrwof 
his  name.  The  wealth  of  the  Orient  wu  is 
his  lap,  the  flite  of  millions  hnng  upon  hi 
lips,  and  one  half  of  the  worid  was  at  hii  dis- 
posal 

At  last  death,  the  oommoo  eonqueror  of » 
all,  came  to  smite  the  crown  fhHn  the  brev 
and  to  dash  the  sceptre  from  the  band  of  tUi 
mighty  monarch.  As  he  lay  ypon  his  df« 
ing  bed,  looking  back  upon  the  visioMef 
earthly  glory,  fiut  flitting  away,  and  Isokiif 
forward  into  the  impenetrable  obscuritj  cf 
the  future,  his  soul  was  overwhelmed  wnk 
those  enfotions  which  most,  under  sach  ci^ 
cumstances,  agitate  the  bosom  of  every  tbitk- 
ing  being.  For  a  long  time  his  oDbrota 
silence  indicated  the  deep  absorption  of  fai 
thoughts  by  the  new  subjects  which  now  ei- 
ffrosMd  his  spirit  At  last,  rousing  himielf 
from  his  reverie,  with  that  firm  voice  whidi 
ever  wae  accustomed  to  be  obeyed,  be  nid- 

**  Prepare  and  bring  to  me 'my  windii^ 
sheet." 

It  was  immediately  done  as  comiDtiiM 
and  the  winding-aheet  was  nnfitlded  befiit 
him.  The  dying  sultan  gaaed  upon  it  loef 
and  silently,  and  then  adM— 

**  Bring  here  the  banner  around  which  ny 
chosen  guarde  have  rallied  in  so  maoy  m 
tories.** 

The  banner  was  immediatelv  presented  it 
the  royal  couch,  and  all  in  sueuce  awaited 
the  further  directions  of  the  monarch.  He 
paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  aaid — 

**  Remove  those  silken  ibkls,  and  attach  to 
the  stafi;  in  their  stead,  this  winding-sheet** 

It  was  done  with  the  promptitude  ^ 
which  the  directions  of  the  sultan  ever  were 
obeyed.  The  dimmed  eye  of  the  dyio; 
monarch  gaied  upon  the  moumfiil  embiena 
rovalty,  as  it  hung  from  the  stsJf  aroosd 
which  he  had  so  often  rallied  his  legiom  « 
fields  of  blood,  snd  read— 

**  Let  the  crier,  accompanied  by  the  oHin- 
cians  in  a  funeral  dirge,  pass  through  all  (be 
streets  of  Damascus,  and  at  every  corner 
wave  this  banner,  and  proclaim.  This  it  s0 
that  remmm  to  the  mighty  StJmdin!** 

There  was  then  seen  such  a  procession  ii 
the  imperial  city  had  never  witoeawd  before. 
Gathered  in  fimit  of  the  portals  of  the  pahcc 
the  erier,   with  tbe 
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fltnngs  banner,  and  the  roilitanr  eacoit,  do- 
ing homage  to  this  memorial  of  death.  Si- 
lence pervaded  the  thronged  city  aa  the  wail- 
ingB  of  the  dirge  floated  mournfully  through 
its  long  streets.    The  crowds,  in  silent  awe, 

fathered  at  the  oomeni  Suddenly  the  dirge 
ies  away,  and  all  is  still.  The  hearts  of  the 
multitude  almost  ceased  to  beat  as  the  cold 
white  sheet,  soon  to  enshroud  their  monarches 
limbs,  is  waved  before  them.  Not  a  sound 
disturbs  the  silent  city,  aa  the  clear  voice  of 
the  crier  exclaims,  ^  This  i$  all  thai  remain$ 
to  the  mightf  Saladinr^  Again  the  soul- 
onoving  strains  of  the  requiem  vibrate 
through  the  air,  and  the  procession  moves 
along  its  melancholy  way.  Not  a  aound  of 
mirth  was  heard  as  that  day's  son  went 
down,  and  tears  were  extorted  from  many 
eyes  all  unused  to  weep.  As  the  stars  came 
out  in  the  skv,  the  spirit  of  the  monarch  took 
its  flight  to  the  throne  of  judgment,  and  the 
windiog-sheet  enshrouded  his  limbs,  still  in 
death.  Seven  hundred  years  have  since  that 
hour  rolled  away,  and  what  now  remains  to 
the  great  monarch  of  the  easti  Not  even  a 
handful  of  dnst  can  tell  us  where  was  his 
sepulchre. 

Are  you  youngi  are  you  rich?  are  you 
powerfull  Hew  90on  will  you  point  to  your 
winding-sheet,  and  say,  Thi$  i$  aU  that  noto 
to  me  remaitu !  Are  you  bereaved,  world- 
wearv,  broken  hearted  1  How  soon  tMv  you 
be  able  to  say.  This  winding-sheet  is  all  that 
remains  to  me  of  every  conflict  and  of  every 
sorrow.— 12ev.  John  &,  C.  Abbot. 


MAJOR  ANDRE'S  LAST  NIOHT  IN 
NEW  YORK. 


** Thert  wm  m  looad  of  reveliy  by  nlf  ht." 

Thb  moon  was  shining  brightly  upon  the 
polished  muskets  and  gorgeous  equipments 
of  a  sentinel  in  the  scarlet  uniform  of  the 
B1u&--the  crack  reffiment  of  the  British 
army  of  the  day<— as  lie  travened  his  brief 
roond  at  the  gaxden-gate  .in  Greenwich 
street,  behind  the  residence  of  Henrv  Clin- 
ton, commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces 
in  America* 

His  stalwart  figure  and  high  fnreaadier- 
cap  made  his  shadow  appear  gipntic  beneath 
the  rays  of  our  full  and  glorious  orb— the 
western  moon.  Occaskmally  be  wonld 
pause,  as  if  listening  to  the  rick  music  which 
ever  and  anon  swelled  forth  from  the  rest* 
dence  of  Sir  Henry,  and  his  thoughts  turned 
upon  the  voath  and  beaoty  mingling  in  the 
dance  within.  Onee  or  twice  he  passed  the 
back  of  his  hand  across  his  eyes  as  if  to  stay 
a  truant  tear  that  was  stoalii^  from  its  foun- 


tain. His  memory  rushed  to  the  days  of  bis 
early  home  in  **merrie  England.'* 

"  By  St  George !"  he  muttered,  half  alood, 
» I  did  not  think  I  cooM  be  so  childish!— 
The  sound  of  that  tune  has  pot  me  in  mind 
of  home  and  old  Devonshire." 

Saying  this,  he  broke  out  into  that  military 
song  of  General  Wolf,  which,  as  tradition 
goes,  he  sunpr  while  passing  up  the  St  Law- 
rence, the  night  before  he  fell  on  the  plains 
of  Abraham: 

"  Why,  Mldien,  why 

Should  we  be  melancholy  boyf« 

WboM  hudacM  'tte  to  die/*  kc 

His  voice,  naturally  sweet,  sounded  per* 
foctly  melodious  as  unconsciously  he  forgot 
his  duties  as  a  sentinel,  and  gave  to  the  song 
the  full  compass  of  bis  manly  tones.  At  a 
little  distance,  concealed  from  the  sentinel 
by  the  shrubbery,  was  an  officer,  upon  whose 
arm  leaned  a  beautiful  girl,  absentees  from 
the  ball-room. 

As  the  after  fate  of  this  brave  officer  forms 
a  menoorable  page  in  our  country's  history, 
my  readers  may  perhaps  like  a  description  of 
his  person.  He  was  rather  uqder  the  middle 
height,  of  a  handsome,  well  made  figure,  and 
erect  military  carriage.  His  face  was  oval, 
and  features  decided ly  handsome.  The  main 
expression  of  his  countenance  displayed  frank-* 
ness  and  sincerity.  His  age  seemed  about 
thirtv.  His  scarlet  coat  was  feced  with  bu^ 
and  buff  breeches,  with  white  silk  stockings, 
adorned  the  lower  part  of  his  person.  Such 
was  the  ball  room  costume  of  an  officer  of 
that  period. 

*«You  seem  melancholy  to-night,  Major 
Andre,"  said  his  fair  companion.  «*C>q  such 
a  night  as  this  voo  should  be  otherwise.'* 

**  And  in  such  company,  you  should  have 
added.  Miss  Beekman.  Panlon  me  for  this 
apparent  quietness.  The  thought  that  this 
may  be  the  last  night  I  shall  ever  apend  in 
New  York  is  enough  to  make  one  feel  mel- 
ancholy— is  it  not  niir  lady  1*' 

»« Leave  New  York,  Maj.  Andre?**  said 
the  young  lady,  with  some  surprise,  *•  Are 
you  goioff  south  with  Lord  Com  wall  is  1" 

**A  soldier.  Miss  Beekman,  must  inform 
no  one  of  his  destination,  and  particularly 
one  like  yourself,  with  a  touch  of  the  rebel 
feeling  towards  your  countrymen.  This 
much  I  will  answer — 1  am  not  going  aouth." 

*'  Some  new  plan  of  Sir  Henry,  Til  be 
bound,"  said  the  laughing  girl.  **I  do  lovd 
Washington,  and  that  is  the  truth.  My  fa- 
ther, it  IS  certain,  remains  firm  in  his  alle> 
giance  to  King  George ;  but  I,  I  go  with  our 
republican  George — George,  the  soldier  from 
Virginia." 

'•  I  cannot  say  that  I  think  less  of  you  for 
such  feelings  Miss  Beekman,"  said  Andre; 
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**  it  M  natural  we  should  love  our  country. 
Washington  is  a  biave  soldier,  and,  from  all 
I  hear,  a  good  man.  Be  that  as  it  may,  how- 
ever, he  has  no  right  to  take  up  arms  against 
his  lawful  king,  and  when  he  is  taken,  as  he 
must  be,  he  will  end  his  days  on  a  gibbet.*' 

**ril  wager  you  this  rose,**  said  the  merry 
hearted  girl,  in  a  laughing  tone,  taking  one 
from  her  hair,  **  against  the  first  new  novel 
you  receive  by  the  London  packet,  that  you 
will  suffer  such  a  punishment  first — and  that, 
you  know,  is  impossible.  Major:  for  mj  coun- 
trymen treat  the  king's  oificers  with  the 
highest  respect  when  prisoners.  Spies  only 
are  bung,  and  neither  Washington  nor  your- 
self are  likely  to  undertake  that  profession." 

It  seemed  as  if  a  ^sm  passed  through  the 
frame  of  the  officer,  for  he  trembled  for  an 
instant  like  a  leaf— an  incident  which  was 
long  after  remembered  by  his  fair  companion 
when  mentioning  his  melancholy  fate, 

^  You  are  ill,  major !    Let  us  go  in." 

**No,  no,**  said  he,  faintly;  "it  was  a  mo- 
mentary nervous  affectbn,  and  is  now  passed. 
There  are,  at  times,  Mias  Beekman,  presentp 
ments  of  evil  in  the  human  mind,  that  come 
without  real  cause,  and  trouble  us  we  know 
not  why.  I  cannot  say  but  that  my  physical 
health  is  as  good  as  ever  it  was.  The  night 
is  beautiful,  and  the  scene  within  Sir  Hen- 
ry's mansion  enchanting,  but  still  there  is  a 
heaviness  about  my  spirits  that  I  cannot 
shake  off  I  see  a  danger  before  me,  yet 
know  not  where  to  guard  against  it,  or  how 
to  meet  it  Though  shadowy,  it  appears 
palpable  and  distinct    Ab !  that  song.'* 

At  this  moment,  the  silver  tones  of  the 
sentinePs  voice  rang  sweetly  upon  the  ear, 
with  the  words  of  the  song  we  have  mention- 
ed, and  whilst  thus  engaged,  the  major  and 
his  fair  companion  appeared  suddenly  before 
him.  In  an  instant  his  voice  was  hushed,  and 
his  musket  brought  suddenly  to  **  present 
arms,"  as  he  stood  motionless  in  true  military 
position  before  hia  superior. 

"  Nay,  nay,  Whitley,  cease  not  your  song," 
said  the  major,  "  on  such  a  night  as  this,  I 
wonder  not  that  you  feel  like  singing.  I  will 
stand  responsible  to  the  sergeant  for  such  a 
iM'each  of  discipline." 

**I  should  like  much  to  hear  it  in  full, 
soldier,"  said  the  lady. 

**  I  onlv  know  it,  lady,"  answered  the  sen- 
tinel, **froin  hearing  Major  Andre  sing  it 
when  I  have  been  on  duty  at  his  quarters. 
Perhaps  he,  ma'am,  will  consent  to  favor  you 
with  it" 

'*  I  insist.  Major  Andre—no  refusal  will  I 
allow." 

'•  Well,  Miss  Beekman,  I  will  not  deny 
you;  but  I  cannot  equal  Whitley  in  the  song, 
as  you  will  soon  find  out" 

ne  then  commenced,  and  sang  with  great 


pathos  and  beauty.  The  calm  splendor  of 
the  night,  his  pensive  air,  and  the  feeling 
with  which  he  entered  into  the  words  of  the 
song,  combined  to  give  it  great  ef&ct  As 
he  concluded,  he  was  surprised  to  hear  the 
exclamations,  «* Bravo,  Andre!"  "  Beautiful f 
'*  Excellent !"  from  numerous  voices.  la 
fact  he  was  surrounded  by  a  goodly  portaoa 
of  the  bail  room  company,  who  had  availed 
themselves  of  a  pause  in  the  dance  to  visit 
the  garden. 

•'Well  done,  Andre!"  said  a  stoat  and 
portly  gentleman  in  military  ooelume,  with  a 
iarffe  star  on  the  breast  or  his  coat;  **yoa 
shall  hereafter  bear  the  title  of  aong-inaaier 
as  well  as  adjutant-general  to  his  majesty*! 
troops  in  America.  But  come,  man — yoor 
politeness  and  g^y^y  seemed  to  be  on  far- 
lough  to-night  The  Baronoes  de  Reidesd 
has  been  looking  all  over  for  her  partner. 
Step  in,  my  dear  fellow,  step  in !  Mias  Beek- 
man, will  you  condescend  to  take  my  arm  T 

*•  I  have  been  neglectful,  Sir  Henry,  and 
will  instantly  repair  my  wrong,"  said  Andre. 

He  entered  the  ball  room  and  waltzed  with 
Lady  Reidesel,  tlie  wife  of  the  Hessian  geo- 
eral,  Burgoyne's  second  in  oommaiid  at  Sara- 
toga. It  was  the  last  walta  and  ball  room 
scene  ever  engaged  in  by  Andre— the  nigfat 
of  the  lihh  of  September,  1780. 

The  ball  was  over,  the  guest  had  departed, 
and  it  was  waxing  towanle  daylight,  wheo 
Andre  left  the  pnvata  closet  of  Sir  Heniy 
Clinton,  and  stood  in  the  doorway  looking  to- 
wards the  Bowling  Green. 

"Now,  my  dear  Major,"  said  Sir  Heniy, 
'*  I  bid  you  adieu.  May  success  crown  yoor 
efiforta.  If  your  interview  with  Arnold  te^ 
minates  as  we  may  have  reason  to  expect, 
Weat  Point  is  ours,  and  a  general's  coromis^ 
sion  awaita  John  Aiidre.  Be  cautiooa,  I  en- 
treat of  you." 

**  Adieu,  Sir  Henry — I  go  to  senre  my  king 
and  country.  If  I-^^-but  I  will  not  say  it 
Sir,  fcrewell." 

He  shook  the  extended  hand  of  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  with  emotion,  and,  as  he  stepped  into 
the  street,  received  fbr  the  last  time,  the  mil- 
itary salutation  .of  a  British  sentinel.  He 
touched  his  hat  and  passed  on.  At  the  wa- 
ter's edge  he  sprang  into  a  boat,  and  was 
soon  on  the  deck  of  the  Vulture  aloopHoT  war, 
on  his  way  to  his  final  interview  with  Bene- 
dict Arnold. 

In  a  little  more  than  ten  daya,  the  high 
minded  soldier  dangled  on  a  gibbet  His 
hopes  of  glory  were  forever  closed  in  the 
dust  and  ashes  of  the  grave.  Forty  years  aP> 
tarwards  his  bones  were  brought  to  this  city 
on  their  wa  v  to  rest  beneath  a  gorgeoos  ceno- 
taph in  Westminister  Abbey.  Though  aa 
enemy,  we  respect  the  memory  of  a  brave 
man;  and  that  $ueh  a  man  should  have  been 
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the  victim  of  a  traitor  like  Benedict  Arnold! 
There  is  something  so  touching  in  the  last 
letter  of  Andre  to  Washington,  that  we  al- 
most regret  the  latter  had  not  complied  with 
his  request,  and  given  him  the  death  of  a 
soldier. 

Tappan,  Oct  1, 1790. 

Sir:  Buoyed  above  the  terror  of  death  by 
the  consciousness  of  life  devoted  to  honor- 
able pursuits,  and  stained  with  no  action Hhat 
can  give  remorse,  I  trust  that  the  request  I 
make  to  your  Excellency  at  this  serious  pe- 
riod, and  which  is  to  soften  my  last  moments, 
will  not  be  rejected. 

Sympathy  towards  a  soldier  will  surely  in- 
duce your  fczcellency  and  military  trilRinal 
to  adapt  tbe  mode  of  my  death  to  the  feelings 
of  a  man  of  honor. 

Let  me  hope,  sir,  that  if  aught  in  my  cha- 
racter impresses  you  with  esteem  towards 
me — if  aught  in  my  misfortunes  mark  me  as 
the  victim  of  policy  and  not  of  resentment— 
I  shall  experience  the  operation  of  these 
feelings  in  your  breast,  by  being  informed 
that  I  am  not  to  die  on  a  gibbet 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  ELxcellency's 
most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant 
JOHN  ANDRE. 

At  noon,  precisely,  on  the  2d  of  October, 
1780,  he  was  hung  at  Tappan.  On  the  day 
of  Arnold's  death,  many  years  after,  the  tree 
that  overshadowed  the  solitary  grave  of  An- 
dre was  struck  and  shattere«l  to  pieces  by 
lightning. 

A  Drsam  Rbalizbd.  —  Tbe  following 
dream,  foreshadowing  the  fate  of  tbe  famous 
Major  Andre,  is  of  an  old  date,  though  but 
little  known.  The  truth  is  vouched  for  by  a 
writer  in  Aineworth^s  Magazine,  of  a  recent 
date. 

**  Major  Andre,  the  circumstances  of  whose 
lamentable  death  are  too  well  known  to 
make  it  necessary  for  me  to  detail  them  here, 
was  a  friend  to  Miss  Seward.  Previously  to 
embarking  for  America,  he  made  a  journey 
into  Derbyshire  to  pay  her  a  visit;  and  it  was 
arranged  that  they  should  ride  over  to  see 
the  wonders  of  the  Peak,  and  intioduce  An- 
dre to  Newton,  her  minstrel,  as  she  called 
him,  and  to  Mr.  Cunningham,  the  curate, 
who  was  also  a  poet 

*»  While  these  two  gentlemen  were  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  th^  guests,  of  whose  inten- 
tions they  had  been  apprized,  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham mentioned  to  Newton  that  on  the 
preceding  night  he  had  a  very  extraordinaiy 
dream,  which  he  could  not  get  oat  of  his 
head.  He  had  fancied  himself  in  a  forest, 
the  place  was  strange  to  him,  and  whilst 
looking  about,  he  perceived  a  horseman  ap- 
proaching at  a  great  speed,  who  had  scarcely 
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reached  the  spot  where  the  dreamer  stood, 
when  three  men  rushed  out  of  the  thicket 
and  seizing  his  bridle,  hurried  him  away,  af- 
ter closely  searching  his  person. 

**  The  countenance  of  the  stranger  being 
very  interesting,  the  sympathy  felt  by  the 
sleeper  for  his  apparent  misfortune  awoke 
him,  but  he  presently  fell  asleep  again,  and 
dream pt  that  he  was  standing  near  a  great 
city,  among  tliousands  of  people,  and  that  he 
saw  the  same  person  he  had  seen  seized  in 
the  wood  brought  out  and  suspended  on  a 
gallows.  When  Andre  and  Miss  Seward 
arrived,  he  was  horror  struck  to  perceive 
that  his  new  acquaintance  was  the  antetype 
of  the  nvin  in  the  dream.** 


From  tbe  Hartford  Congregationaliit. 

THRILLING  NARRATIVE 

Of  the  £lfforts  of  a  Drunkard  io  escape  from 
iUs  TiiTaldom, 

[•TRICTLY    TRUE.] 

Wb  are  often  told  of  millions  of  drunkards ; 
of  thousands  killed  by  intemperance;  of  fami- 
lies innumerable  destroyed  by  alcohol  But 
tbe  immensitjT  of  the  statement  destroys 
vividness  of  impression  and  feeling.  The 
tale  of  a  single  wounded  soldier  awakens 
more  symnathy  than  the  bare  statistics  (^  a 
thousand  oattle  fields.  The  following  brief- 
outline  is  therefore  given  to  the  public,  in 
hope  of  exciting  interest  in  the  drunkard's 
sufferings;  and  illustrating  the  character  of 
those  vHio  entice  him  to  destruction.  This 
narrative  is  strictly  true.  The  facts  detailed 
were  furnished,  either  by  the  subject  of  the 
narrative  himself^  or  by  his  wife,  and  are 
corroborated  by  persons  of  the  first  standing 
in  the  city  of  Hartford,  where  nearly  all  the 
scenes  described  took  place, 

William  —  was  a  young  man  of  supe- 
rior native  talents.  With  few  advantages  of 
education,  he  bad  mastered  the  science  of 
chemistry,  and  had  delivered  public  lectures 
with  success.  He  was  also  gifted  with  a 
peculiar  lovely  disposition,  attractive  social 
qualities,  and  remarkable  conversational  pow- 
ers. His  salary  was  ample,  bis  domestic  re- 
lations were  delightful,  and  bis  future  proe- 
pects  brilliant  with  hope. 

His  superior  information  and  conversation- 
al tact  drew  around  him  a  large  circle  of 
acquiantances.  Their  invitations  drew  him, 
at  first  occasionally,  next  frequently,  and 
then  habitually,  from  bis  own  fireside.  Those 
were  days  when  the  glass  wss  circulated  in 
the  assemblage  of  frienda  This  custom  was 
duly  observed  in  the  circles  which  he  fre- 
quented. His  own  social  qualities,  and  com- 
pliance with  oommon  civilities,  induced  him 
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to  partake  of  the  cnliveninjf  bevera^  with 
moaeration.  But  who  is  proof  ogHinst  the 
insidious  power  of  temptation  ?  It  coiled  it- 
■elf  in  the  bosom  of  the  angels  of  light,  and 
they  fell.  It  insinuated  itself  into  Eden,  and 
our  once  holy  prog^enitora  ainned.  80,  efe 
this  youth  of  ta  ent  and  loveliness  was  aware 
of  danger,  the  sad  process  of  ruin,  by  which 
millions  have  been  lost,  had  carried  him  far 
towards  that  fearful  precipice  where  mode- 
tate  drinkin^T  terraioates  in  the  golf  of  hope- 
less inti-mperance. 

The  stepi  of  the  process  need  not  here  be 
repeated.  Terrible  as  they  are,  familiarity 
has  almost  deprived  them  of  interest  But 
who  can  tell  the  emotions  of  a  refined  and 
^ectiooate  wifoi  when  the  terrible  truth  is 
forced  on  her  knowledge  that  her  husband  is 
a  drunkard.  That  years  of  hopeless  disap- 
paiutment  and  shame  are  to  take  the  place 
of  ^lad  scenes  of  domeaic  happiness,  with 
which  anticipation  had  crowded  the  future. 
Who  can  debcribe  the  scenes  of  anguish,  the 
dnys  of  withering  grief,  the  nights  of  sleep- 
less woe,  in  that  bouse,  when  the  brilliant 
nan,  the  afl!^ctionate  husband,  became  the 
ciave  of  intemperance. 

His  habits  were  followed  by  the  inevitable 
conseqa^nces — gradual  loss  of  budiness-^loss 
of  respectibility — loss  of  property — abendon- 
aaent  of  friends— ruin  of  character — loss  of 
eelf  reppcct — and  open,  confirmed,  street 
drunkenness.  When  this  last  stage  of  the 
dreadful,  soul-destroying  process  was  reached, 
the  occasional  sober  moments  of  this  infat- 
uated man  were  seasons  of  intense  wretched- 
ness. He  would  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of 
Ihs  wife,  implore  her  forgiveness  with  tears 
«r anguish,  owae  his  own  folly  and  weakness, 
and  religiously  reaolve  to  abstain  wholly  frotn 
the  accursed  leverage.  But  it  has  been  said 
by  one,  who  iaving  been  once  a  drunkard, 
and  had  escaped  a^  by  fire,  **that  if  there  is 
in  the  universe,  any  pain  worse  than  the  tor- 
ments of  the  damned,  it  is  the  un^tisfied 
cravings  of  the  drunkard's  appetite.**  $^ 
this  miserable  man  found  it  When  he 
passed  the  shops  were  the  liquor  was  dis- 
played i^r  sale,  the  sight  of  it  awakened  and 
goaded  these  terrible  cravings,  and  produced 
a  apeeies  of  phrensy.  He  would  madly  rush 
in,  aid  drink  till  conscience  was  stupified, 
and  self  respect  destroyed.  Or  if  sometimes 
ab!e  to  resist  tempiatioot  his  associates  in  in- 
temperance would  rush  out  to  entice  him  to 
their  haunts,  when  their  mingled  urgencies 
and  sneers,  with  the  sight  and  smell  of  the 
fatal  draught  would  overpower  his  resolution, 
and  he  would  return  again  to  his  cups  *"  like 
•  dog  to  his  vomit.'' 

Sensible  at  length  of  his  own  weakness, 
goaded  Yy  shame  and  remorse,  and  influenced 
teo  by  leelings  alike  honorable  to  his  head 


and  heart,  he  resolved  to  place  himself  be- 
yond the  reach  of  temptation.  For  this  pur- 
pose be  found  a  temperance  ship,  proceeding 
on  a  long  voyage,  and  although  onacqoamted 
with  the  duties  of  a  sailor,  and  onaccustomed 
to  such  hardships  as  a  seaman's  life  imposes, 
he  procured  employment  before  the  mast. 
He  was  absent  nineteen  months, ai>d  endured 
much  privation,  but  his  object  v^bs  accnm- 
plifrhed.  During  that  long  period  he  tasted 
no  liquor,  and  rtturned  with  bis  appetite  for 
strong  drink,  apparently  extinct  Both  he 
and  his  wife,  were  once  more  happy  in  each 
other's  love,  and  buoyant  with  the  hope  of 
niany  years  vet  to  come,  gladdened  with  all 
their  former  nappiness. 

For  a  few  months,  these  hopes  were  real- 
ized. But  in  an  evil  hour,  he  met  one  of  faia 
former  associates.  Some  refreshment  was 
pn*posed  but  declined.    It  was  nri^ed  but  still 


declined.  Argument  and  appeal  to  friend- 
ship were  then  tried,  yet  in  vain.  He  seemed 
to  have  passed  the  crisis,  and  to  be  safb. 
But  the  tempter  had  one  more  resource.  Re 
went  out,  brought  in  some  cider,  and  induced 
him,  just  by  way  of  compliment,  to  put  the 
glass  to  his  lips.  That  smgle  taste  waa  like 
applying  the  match  to  gunpowder.  At  once 
the  donuant  appetite  sprung  to  life,  in  gigan- 
tic strength.  He  ta&ted  again.  Half  crazed 
by  the  excitement,  and  his  revived  cravings, 
he  drank  deeper,  and  on  that  very  day  was 
drunk.  Shame  and  despair  made  him  reck* 
less.  That  one  taste  hurled  him  back  to  the 
ruin  of  intoxication,  in  which  he  wallowed 
daily.  Once  more  the  fiend  of  intemperance 
entered  his  dwelling,  and  like  Moloch,  feasted 
on  the  anguish  of  broken  hearts,  and  on  the 
ruins  of  tnat  domestic  happiness  which  he 
had  dashed  in  pieces.  Such  was  the  myste- 
rious power  which  this  vice  had  over  him, 
through  its  physical  efifbcts  on  the  stomach, 
that  the  sight  of  liquor  destroyed  his  self  con- 
trol. With  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  ter- 
rible consequences  of  the  draught,  ^et  as  if 
driven  on  by  some  evil  genius,  ne  seised  the 
cup  and  drank  it 

Yet  once  more,  this  spell-bnond  victim  to 
intemperance  determined,  if  possible,  to  shake 
off  this  giant  vice,  whose  terrible  grasp  had 
thrice  torn  bim  from  happiness  and  booae. 
He  went  voluntarily  to  some  public  institu- 
tion in  Rhode  Island,  where  the  inmates 
were  subject  to  severe  restraint,  and  put  him- 
self under  its  compulsory  power,  that  walls 
and  iron  gates  might  be  placed  between  htm 
and  rum.  For  five  months  he  remained  in 
this  asylnm,  without  taking  any  alcoholic 
drink.  Supposing  his  appetite  to  be  sub- 
dued by  this  long  abstinence,  and  by  the  bit- 
ter experience  of  past  weakness  and  horror, 
he  once  more  returned  to  society.  He  en* 
gaged  in  an  honest  bat  bumble  occapatioa 
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with  an  ezpreea  atipuktion,  that  no  tempta- 
tioos  to  intemperance  should  be  placed  be- 
fore him.  Tboaffh  greatly  reduced  in  cir- 
cumstances, yet  ne  was  happy,  and  he  was 
happr  because  he  was  temperate.  For  many 
months  his  appetite  was  kept  in  subjection ; 
his  power  of  self  control  became  more  ^xed ; 
he  hoped,  and  his  trembling,  fearini^,  but 
ever  affectionate  wife  hoped,  that  hie  chains 
were  broken.  He  was  poor,  but  sober  and 
industrious.  He  was  reduced,  but  his  ta* 
Jents  could  again  win  their  woy  to  respect, 
and  competency.  The  storm  bad  been  ter- 
rible,  and  had  'shattered  their  fiiir  bark,  but 
the  clouds  were  scattered,  the  sun  rose  bright- 
ly, and  hope  again  gladdened  their  hearts. 

The  laws,  by  express  license,  plant  and 
protect  on  every  corner,  grog  shops,  those 
•*  chambers  of  death.^  The  keepers  spared 
no  pains  to  ensnare  him  again.  But  without 
detailing  the  arts  by  which  he  was  again 
enticed  within  their  doors,  it  was  sufficient 
to  say  that  he  entered.  He  fell.  He  fell 
lower  than  before.  He  was  idle  as  well  as 
intemperate.  Any  thing  within  his  power 
he  would  freely  ^ive,  to  procure  the  means 
of  allaying  the  msatiable  thirst  of  his  de- 
praved appetita  Books  and  furniture— -small 
as  was  the  supply  for  the  necessities  of  his 
ikmily — were  carried  to  the  grog  shop  and 
pawned  for  rum.  On  one  occasion  he  stripped 
off  his  coat  and  pledged  it  for  a  dram,  and 
went  home,  through  a  wintry  storm,  half 
naked  and  drunk.  His  wife,  though  in  fee- 
ble health,  was  compelled  to  support  both 
him  and  her  children,  by  the  product  of  her 
needle — oflen  with  her  hard  esrnin^e^  has 
she,  to  prevent  nudity,  redeemed  articles  of 
apparel  which  her  own  hands  had  furnished 
her  husband,  but  which  he  had  pledired  (or 
liquor  at  the  dram  shops.  How  diflferent 
from  what  he  was,  when  intelligent  and  re- 
spectable, he  first  introduced  his  bride  to  his 
own  pleasant  home.  It  ousht  however  to  be 
stated,  that  although  his  liabits  occasioned 
the  keenest  distress  to  his  family,  yet  his 
personal  deportment  was  invariably  kind 
So  far  from  being  harsh  and  abusive,  his  con 
duct  at  home,  was  studiously  affectionate, 
even  at  the  worst  stages  of  his  course. 

He  came  home  one  evening  sober.  He 
sat  down  in  silence,  and  looked  around  on 
bis  dwelling,  always  kept  with  neatness,  but 
wearing  sad  indications  of  penury. 

*'  Emma,^  said  he,  *'  can  you  forgive  me  1 
You  ought  to  hate  me.  I  would  not  bear 
with  any  one  as  you  have  borne  with  me.*' 

"O,  William,  I  do  forgive.  But,  dear 
husband,  will  you  not  try  once  more  to  shake 
off  this  deadly  habit  1  For  me — for  our  chil- 
dren— for  your  soul's  sake,  try." 

The  wretched  man  sat  l»thed  in  tears. 
The  thought  of  what  be  had  been,  contrasted 


with  what  he  was,  shook  bis  frame  convuU 
sively.  At  len^h  be  said, '«!  shall  soon  kill 
myself  and  you  m  my  present  course*  1  will 
try,  yet  once  more,  to  be  a  man." 

The  next  day  he  went  to  the  •*  insane  re- 
treat," stated  his  ca^  to  the  superintendent, 
described  the  dreadful  physical  sufferings 
which  hurried  him  on  to  the  vice  he  loathed 
— together  with  the  malicious  enticements 
and  persuasions  of  the  sellers  of  rum,  to  over- 
come all  his  efforts  at  reformation ;  and  earn- 
estly begged  admission  into  the  confinement 
and  restraints  of  the  institution,  that  he  might 
be  kept  from  the  presence  of  temptation.  But 
the  nature  of  the  establishment  forbade  his 
reception.  He  then  went  voluntarily  to  the 
county  jail,  and  made  an  arrangement  by 
which  he  should  be  locked  up  in  its  cellsi 
and  be  subjected  to  all  the  labor  and  confine- 
ment of  the  prison.  He  was  as  anxious  to 
extricate  himself  frjm  the  grasp  of  this  vice, 
as  he  would  be  to  shake  off  a  viper.  His  wife 
paid  for  bis  board  while  there  with  her  own 
scanty  earnings;  by  h's  own  request,  he  was 
detained  there  till  his  demon  appetite  seemed 
to  be  dispossessed,  and  he  could  venture  once 
more  to  liberty  and  employment 

Soon  after  his  release,  he  obtained  some 
business.  By  a  singular  fatality,  he  was 
placed  at  work  in  the  very  house  in  which  a 
grog  shop  was  kept,  and  the  very  shop  whence 
he  had  formerly  obtained  his  supplies  of  li- 
quor. The  keeper  of  the  establishment  soon 
perceived  him,  clothed,  and  in  his  right 
mind.  Eyeing  him,  as  the  archangel  ruined 
gazed  witli  mmgled  malice  and  envy  on  the 
bliss  of  paradise,  he  determined  to  entangle 
his  victim  once  more  in  his  toils.  He  ad- 
dressed him  with  kindness,  professed  great 
pleasure  at  meetinff  him  again,  and  invited 
him  into  the  shop  %r  old  acquaintance  sake. 

**  No,  I've  determined  never  more  to  taste 
it.    In  that  cursed  shop  I've  been  ruined.*' 

**  O  ho,  so  you've  turned  cold  water  man, 
and  signed  the  pledge.  I  would'nt  be  such 
a  fool  as  to  acknowledge  that  I  could'nt  take 
care  of  myself.  You'll  set  up  for  a  reformed 
drunkard  now,  and  make  speeches,  heh?" 

*'  No,  I've  taken  no  pledge,  but  I  promised 
my  wife  that  I  would  take  no  more.'* 

*'  Ah,  under  petticoat  government !  afraid 
of  your  wife !  Well,  well,  I'm  master  of  my 
own  house,  by  .  I  should  like  to  see  the 
woman  that  dared  hen  peck  me  in  that  way. 
Why,  — ,  you  used  to  be  something  of  a 
man,  but  this  cold  water  system  has  made  a 
fool  of  you.  Your  wife  had  better  put  a  bon- 
net on  you.'* 

•»  No,  no ;  but  I  have  almost  broken  her 
heart  already.    I'll  not  touch  your  poison." 

**  Broken  her  heart !  nonsense ;  that's  the 

way  they  talk  when  they  wish  to  carry  their 

I  points.    You're  afraid.    You  dare  not  take  a 
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fflaas,  for  fetr  roar  wife.    Come,  III  test 
joo« 

The  tempter  went  out  and  soon  returned 
wiib  Botne  liquor.  With  a  tact  worthy  of  an 
older  fiend,  he  placed  the  cup  where  he  could 
not  avoid  the  eight  nor  amell  of  it  *'  There, 
I  donH  believe  you  dare  touch  that  glass.  PI  I 
uke  a  sip.  I  can  take  care  of  myself  and 
make  my  wife  keep  her  place.** 

The  seller  began  to  drink.  His  victim 
looked  ;  he  could  not  avoid  the  smell.  The 
seller  ridiculed  him,  taunted  him,  defied  him. 
The  poor  man  thought  he  would  taste  to  get 
rid  of  his  tormentor,  or  to  show  his  power  of 
self  control.  But  the  sequel  to  that  single 
taste  mav  easily  be  imagined.  He  spent  the 
rest  of  the  day  in  the  grog  shop;  and  went 
home  in  the  evening,  drunV  With  this  re- 
lapse, despair  seemed  to  take  possession  of 
him.  He  appeared  to  court  destruction; 
made  no  attempt  to  labor — made  no  exertion 
except  to  obtain  liquor — spent  nearly  all  his 
ttnte  in  gro^  shops — and  waa  employed  by 
the  keepers  in  menial  services,  for  which  the^ 
paki  him  in  rum.  His  history,  during  this 
period,  would  be  but  the  trite,  yet  terrible 
narrative  of  a  drunkard*s  misery  and  degra- 
dation. 

Yet  occasionally  his  better  feelings  would 
gain  the  mastery.  *'  Emma,"  said  he,  one 
evening,  **I  shall  soon  kill  myself  in  this 
course.  I  cannot  endure  this  misery.  Will 
you,  can  you  help  me,  if  I  will  attempt  to 
reform  ?" 

••  Certainly." 

**  I  will  then  shut  myself  op  in  that  room, 
and  not  leave  it,  till  I  have  got  over  this 
dreadful  appetite  which  possesses  me  like  a 
demon." 

He  made  the  trial.  But  for  several  days 
his  sufferings  were  excruciating.  His  shat- 
tered nerves,  his  gnawing,  tormenting  thirst 
— the  bitter  and  maddening  thoughts  of  his 
own  mind,  filled  him  with  agony.  Yet  de- 
termined to  gain  the  victory,  he  kept  his 
room,  and  even  with  his  own  hand  stuffed  the 
bed-clothes  into  his  mouth,  to  stifle  his  own 
groans  and  shrieks.  He  persevered,  till  his 
partial  delirium  disappeared,  his  healthful 
appetite  returned,  and  he  venturned  forth 
But  the  harpies  of  the  grog  shop,  as  if  guided 
and  aided  by  the  father  of  all  evil,  dogged  his 
footsteps:  they  flattered  him,  cajoled  him, 
taunted  him,  and  pointed  at  him.  In  short, 
within  a  brief  period,  he  was  again  drunk. 
'*  I  can*t  help  it,  Fm  lost,"  was  his  despair- 
ing exclamation;  and  he  ^ave  himself  up  to  in- 
ebriatron,  total,  habitual  inebriation. 

His  wife  went  to  one  of  these  haunts, 
where  his  time  was  mostly  spent,  and  find- 
ing him  there,  she  appealed  in  his  presence 
to  the  keeper  of  the  shop.  **  You  know  that 
what  you  sell  to  that  unhappy  man  is  destroy- 


ing him.  It  is  destroying  me  alsov  and  mj 
fkmily.  Mjr  health  is  ftifmg  under  the  grief 
and  toil  which  his  intemperance  lays  upon 
me.  O,  have  mercy  upon  him,  upon  roe, 
and  my  children."  The  ruined  kosband  sat 
bathed  in  tears,  yet  spell  bound.  He  seemed 
as  unable  to  extricate  himself  from  the  terri* 
ble  grasp  of  vice,  as  to  struggle  with  a  fever, 
or  throw  ofl*  the  plaffue.  But  the  relentless 
dealer  gazed  on  his  degradation,  and  hie 
wife's  tears  unmoved.  He  only  replied, 
^  — ^-,  you  shall  have  just  as  much  liquor  in 
my  shop,  as  you  will  pay  for." 

The  desponding  wife  made  another  effort. 
She  took  her  little  son  with  her,  and  went  to 
several  similar  establishments  frequented  by 
her  husband;  she  explained  to  the  dealers 
his  situation ;  told  the  story  of  her  suflferings, 
and  besought  them  with  such  tears  as  one  in 
her  situation  only  could  shed,  to  furnish  him 
no  longer  with  the  means  of  destruction. 
Some  laughed  at  her,  others  insulted  her, 
and  all  continued  to  supply  him  with  liquor. 
They  went  further ;  thev  jeered  at  him  for 
silly  submission  to  his  wife ;  and  even  enticed 
him  to  drink  the  more  by  ridiculing  his  fears 
of  petticoat  government 

Yet  again  and  again,  many  times  did  this 
unhappy  man,  during  the  last  summer  of  his 
life  make  effi>rt8  at  self-reformation.  He 
would  shut  himself  in  his  room,  and  for  a 
week  endure  the  uni^peakable  horrors  of  par- 
tial delirium,  unsatisfied  cravings,  torturing 
remorse,  and  conscious  guilt.  When  thus 
voluntarily  confined  at  home,  in  these  salu- 
tary struggles  to  overcome  his  formidable 
appetite,  the  dealers  in  liquor,  would  call 
under  the  pretence  of  friendship  to  inquire 
for  his  health.  He  begged  his  wife  not  to 
allow  them  to  enter  the  door.  "  Turn  them 
out,  turn  them  out,"  he  cried,  if  he  heard 
their  footsteps.  Yet  when  able  to  go  abroad, 
the^r  would  affain  contrive  to  drag  him  into 
their  toils  and  send  him  home  drunk. 

He  made  at  length,  his  last  eflbrt  at  refor- 
mation. He  went  to  a  physician,  stated  hia 
case,  and  begged  to  know  if  any  thing  oonld 
be  done  for  him. 

**  Only  undertake  my  case,  and  I  will  take 
any  thing,  do  any  thing  you  may  direct;  yoa 
may  confine,  or  do  any  thing  you  choose  with 
me ;  only  deliver  me  from  this  horrible  appe- 
tite. I  dread  the  commission  of  suicide,  yet 
[  had  rather  die  than  live  in  this  state  any 
longer.  There  is  such  intense  and  unutter- 
able torment  in  my  stomach,  that  while  1  am 
at  liberty,  if  I  knew  that  the  zlass  that  I  pot 
to  my  lips,  would  kill  me  in  half  an  hour,  I 
should  drink  it  Oh,  sir,  you  do  not  know, 
no  one  can  know,  what  I  sufl^r.  My  deliver- 
ance is  impossible  so  long  as  I  remain  where 
liquor  is  to  be  had."  Such  was  his  pathetic 
appeal    But  the  physician  soon  iscertained 
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that  no  metns  within  his  power  coald  reach 
hiacase. 

He  then  resolTed  to  leave  his  old  haunts; 
to  break  away  from  his  acquaintance  and 
tempters,  and  find  some  residence,  if  poesiblet 
where  no  intoxicating  drinks  were  sold  and 
given.  While  on  his  way  to  Enfield,  to  ob- 
tain a  residence  among  the  Quakers,  he  was 
providentially  met  by  a  gentleqian  who  of- 
fered htm  a  situation  in  a  manufacturing  es- 
tablishment where  no  liquor  was  sold. 

The  proposal  was  most  joyfiilly  accepted. 
Here  at  a  distance  from  temptation,  and 
among  friends  who  seconded  his  good  reso- 
lutions, he  was  industrioas,  sober,  and  happy. 
Hope  returned  to  his  heart  He  began  to 
feel  once  more,  the  long  lost  and  elevating 
oonsciousneas  of  manhood  and  morality.  His 
home,  so  long  the  house  of  mourning,  where  ^ 
**  tears  bad  been  their  meat,  dav  and  night,** 
was  once  more  lighted  up  with  love,  confi- 
dence and  joy. 

After  a  considerable  interval,  he  returned 
to  Hartford,  to  attend  to  some  business,  and 
with  a  view  of  making  arrangements  for  re- 
moving his  family  to  his  new  found  home  of 
sobriety  and  peace.  But  alas  for  the  sequel  ^ 
he  parsed  that  fatal  spot  where  his  old  asso- 
ciates and  tempters  to  sin  were  congregated. 
They  saw  him.  Like  vultures  for  their  prey, 
they  pounced  upon  him.  They  knew  the 
dreadful  secret  of  his  weakness,  and  plied 
him  skilfully.  Again,  and  for  the  last  time 
he  fell«-A waking  as  from  a  terrible  dream, 
fully  aware  of  the  extent  of  his  ruin  and  de- 
gradation, half  maddened  by  the  stinging 
consciousness  of  his  debasement,  he  met  a 
constable  who  upbraided  him  severely,  and 
threatened  him  with  confinement  in  the  work- 
boose. 

He  resolved  to  live  no  longer.  When  he 
reached  his  dwelling  he  said  to  his  wife,  ^  It 
is  all  over  with  me  now.  1  have  forfeited 
my  place  at  8 — — ,  and  these  taunts  of  a 
constable  I  cannot  endure.  1  have  met  them 
for  the  last  time.**  He  conversed  with  his 
wife  and  children  in  the  most  afifecting  man- 
ner. With  tears  he  entreated  their  forgive- 
ness for  all  his  abuse  of  their  love ;  he  be- 
sought his  wife  not  to  remember  htm  with 
hatred;  he  bade  his  children  take  warning 
by  his  sad  history ;  and  told  them  to  love 
their  mother,  to  obey  her  when  they  were 
young,  and  to  aupport  her  in  comfort  when 
they  grew  up.  His  manner  affected  them 
all,  and  yet  they  supposed  his  conversation  to 
be  preparatory  to  his  approaching  departure 
OD  Monday. 

After  this  interview,  he  alluded  to  his  fa- 
tigue, and  went  into  another  room  for  repose. 
He  then  swallowed  two  ounces  of  laudanum, 
which  he  bad  procured  for  the  purpose,  and 
threw  himself  upon  the  bed.    One  or  two 


hours  elapsed  ere  the  deed  was  discovered. 
The  remedies  then  applied  were  inefiTectuaL 
With  his  last  consciousness  he  declared  that 
he  had  rather  meet  his  God  than  endure  the 
life  of  horror  and  temptation  fVom  which  no 
escape  seemed  possible  for  him  but  death. 
Before  midnight  he  was  a  corpse. 

On  the  morning  after  his  death,  one  who 
had  often  sold  him  rum,  called  to  see  the  life- 
less remains  of  him  whom  his  own  hand  had 
helped  to  slay.  His  heart-broken*  wife  took 
him  silently  to  the  room  where  the  body  lay, 
and  opening  the  door  said,  ^  There  is  the 
victim  of  your  trade.  Behold  the  conse- 
quences of  what  you  have  done.  You  have 
murdered  my  husband  as  truly  as  if  you  had 
st^bed  him  to  the  heart"  Conscience- 
stricken  by  the  sight,  the  guilty  man  wept 

To  this  narrative  we  annex  the  following 
inferences  :— 

1.  Intemperance  produces  a  diseased  state 
of  the  stomach. 

2.  This  disease  is  of  such  a  nature,  that 
inexpressible  horror  of  mind,  and  excruciat- 
ing bodily  pain  are  produced  by  the  failure 
of  the  customaiT  dram ;  which  pain  continues 
for  sometime  after  total  abstinence  has  com- 
menced. 

3.  This  diseased  action  is  so  far  perma- 
nent, that  for  months,  and  evAn  years  after 
total  abstinence  has  been  practiced,  the  sight 
or  smell  of  liquor  will  excite  the  most  dan- 
gerous hankering  af^er  the  old  indulgence, 
and  a  single  taste  will  usually  be  followed  by 
an  instantaneous  resurrection  of  the  drunken 
appetite. 

4.  This  narrative  discloses  the  formidable 
difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  the  drunk- 
ard's reformation ;  and  the  reasons  of  the  al- 
most universal  relapse  of  reformed  inebriates. 
They  do  not  return  to  their  terrible  vice  be- 
cause they  are  insensible  to  degradation,  or 
are  in  love  with  the  beastly  indulgence. 
They  are  goaded  to  it  bv  intense  suffisring. 
They  are  more  frequently  deserving  of  our 
commisseration,  than  of  disgust  and  invective. 

5.  The  drunkard*a  reformation  is  nearljr 
hopeless,  while  shops  for  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks  are  scattered  through  our 
streets.  They  are  perpetual  and  sorrowful 
temptations  to  tho  inebriate  who  is  struggling 
to  throw  off  his  evil  habits.  A  few  can  pass 
the  ordeal  unhurt. 


HopB.— A  bright  and  beautiful  bird  is 
Hope  ;  it  comes  to  us  *mid  the  darkness  and 
the  storm,  and  she  sings  the  sweetest  song 
when  our  spirits  are  saddest;  and  when  the 
lone  soul  is  weary,  and  longs  to  pass  away, 
it  warbles  its  sunniest  notes,  and  tightens 
again  the  slender  fibres  of  our  hearts  that 
grief  has  been  tearing  away. 
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A  rXMALB   HSBMIT. 


A  FEMALE  HERMIT. 

The  following  account  is  taken  from  one 
of  a  series  of  letterd  recently  published  in  the 
National  Intel lij^encer,  descriptive  of  a  tour 
to  the  sources  of  the  Po'omac : 

"Delij^hted,  however,  and  deeply  impressed 
as  I  have  been  with  the  scenei^  of  this  Al- 
pine land,  I  have  been  far  more  interested  in 
an  old  woman  whom  1  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing.  Her  name  is  Elizabeth  Golding 
Goldizon,  and  she  resides  in  a  log  cabin,  en- 
tirely alone,  directly  at  the  foot  of  the  gorge 
which  has  taken  ber  name.  She  is  of  Ger- 
man origin,  and  represents  herself  as  one 
hundred  and  twelve  years  of  age.  She  was 
born,  according  to  her  own  words,  **  within 
two  days*  ride  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in 
Pennsylvania,"  and  her  &ther  was  a  soldier 
in  the  Revolution  under  Washington,  and 
Bhe,  herself,  was  in  the  Immediate  vicinity 
of  thft  American  camp  at  the  defeat  of  Gene- 
ral Braddock,  of  which  event  she  habitually 
recounts  a  number  of  interesting  and  start- 
ling incidents,  closing  each  paragraph  with 
the  remark  that  the  battle-field  was  wet, 
.  very  wet  with  blood.  She  has  been  hus- 
bandless  and  childless  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  for  many  years  has  lived  as  now, 
in  the  solitude  of  the  mountains,  utterly 
alone.  Indeed  every  thing  about  the  old 
woman  was  peculiar  and  strange.  In  stature 
she  is  quite  small,  and  her  hair,  which  is 
as  white  as  snow,  is  very  long;  when  en- 
gaged in  conversation,  her  countenance  6res 
ap  exceedingly,  and  she  accompanies  each 
Btntence  with  the  most  animated  of  gestures; 
her  voice,  though  still  strong,  is  aitosf ether 
beyond  her  control,  having  an  unnatural  tone ; 
and  the  wrinkles  running  entirely  over  her 
face  and  neck,  are  as  deep  as  we  might  im- 
agine them  to  be  afler  having  been  furrowed 
by  the  tears  of  even  one  heart  for  so  long  a 
time  as  a  century.  She  was  clothed  in  the 
amplest  manner,  having  on  her  head  a  cap 
maae  of  brown  cotton,  a  frock  of  blue  home- 
spun cloth,  and  upon  her  feet  nothing  but 
woolen  socks. 

During  the  whole  time  we  wefre  in  her 
cabin,  ehe  was  smoking  some  bitter  weed  in 
a  corn  cob  pipe,  and,  though  haggard  and 
worn  to  a  marvellous  degree,  she  had  a  pleas- 
ant smile,  and  when  either  of  her  guests  hap- 
pened to  utter  something  that  was  novel  to 
her  ear,  she  would  exclaim,  *<  Oh,  yes,  that 
is  wonderful  !"*  Her  only  means  of  subsist- 
ence, for  years  past,  has  been  obrained  by 
making  hickory  brooms,  but  even  this  means 
she  had  been  compelled  to  give  up,  for  she 
could  no  more  climb  the  motmtains  to  obtain 
the  proper  material,  and,  though  Fhe  seemed 
to  be  perfectly  certain  that  she  would  be  pro- 
vided for,  she  expressed  the  greatest  dread  of 


the  county  alms-house.  We  inquired  as  to 
her  appetite,  and  she  repli^,  *«0h,  I  eat 
very  little;  1  never  eat  much,  sometimes 
nothing  in  a  whole  day,  and  i  am  well  ac- 
quainted with  hunger.'*  As  to  sleep,  we 
also  questioned  her,  and  she  said,  **  That*s 
what  troubles  me  most;  I  cannot  sleep  now ; 
I  am  so  old,  and  so  I  lay  on  my  bed  thinking 
of  my  great,  good  and  sweet  Fatlier  in  the 
heavens.**  We  asked  her  how  she  managed 
to  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  she  said 
that  she  did  not  know,  only  that  people  who 
travelled  on  the  road  sometimes  stepped  in 
to  give  a  little  cofiee  or  flour,  her  main  stay 
being  a  small  garden  of  vegetables,  the  brush 
fenco  around  which  has  been  built  by  ber 
own  hands;  and  the  garden  being  just  the 
neatest  one  I  ever  beheld.  As  to  her  sight, 
it  was  as  good  as  ever,  and  she  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  spectsclea  We 
asked  how  much  money  it  would  take  to 
keep  ber  the  rest  of  her  life, — she  replied 
that  ten  dollars  would  take  care  of  her  for  a 
long  time,  more  than  a  year.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  my  companions  and  I  made  up  a 
little  purse  for  her  benefit,  and  when  we  gave 
it  to  her  it  seemed  as  if  she  would  embrace 
us  in  spite  of  our  disinclination. 

Indeed,  we  made  her  a  number  of  trifling 
presents,  and  ehe  expressed  her  gratitude  by 
weeping  and  assuring  us  that  her  *'  Father  in 
the  heavens  would  bless  and  make  us  happr 
wherever  we  might  ga**  And  I  can  assure 
the  reader  that  the  tears  shed  by  that  old 
woman  of  five  score  years  and  ten  were  not 
the  only  ones  that  sprung  into  the  eyes  on 
that  occasion,  albeit  we  were  all  unused  to 
weeping. 

But  the  reader  roust  have  an  idea  of  the 
home  of  this  being ;  in  truth,  it  baffles  de- 
scription. Her  nearest  neighbor  is  some  fiwir 
miles  oS,  and  her  only  companions  in  her 
solitude  are  a  little  dog  and  cat  Her  cabin 
stands  near  the  water*s  edge,  and  directlv  on 
a  hill  side;  it  is  without  a  window,  but  light  in 
abundance  comes  in  from  the  gaping  roof 
and  sides  of  the  black  and  mouldering  habi- 
tation, the  chimney  to  which  is  of  mud  and 
sticks,  and  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  Her 
bedstead  is  made  of  small  pine  sticks,  with 
the  bark  still  on,  ber  couch  consisting  of  hem- 
lock boughs,  covered  with  straw,  upon  which 
are  two  or  three  wretchedly  worn  oed  quilts. 
In  one  corner  of  the  room  are  two  or  three 
shelves,  on  which  are  dis^played  her  cooking 
and  eating  utensilF,the  original  cost  of  which 
(and  they  were  old  and  worn)  could  not  have 
been  more  than  one  dollar.  An  old  stool  an- 
swered the  place  of  a  chair,  and  a  board 
nailed  up  the  side  of  her  cabin  her  only  table ; 
hanging  from  the  logs  at  the  side  of  the  bed 
are  two  or  three  old  gowns,  which  help  to 
keep  out  the  air  and  rain ;  she  is  also  the 
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owner  of  a  spinning-wheel ;  and  rrom  the 
crevices  of  loffs  around,  above  and  every 
where  depend  bunches  of  herbs  and  flowers 
which  she  had  gathered  in  her  rambles ;  but 
there  was  a  taste  and  neatness  displayed  in 
the  management  of  the  miserable  furniture 
of  the  room  which  ^ave  it  a  really  cheerful 
aspect  We  asked  the  old  woman  if  she 
never  apprehended  any  danger  while  thus 
living  eo  utterly  alone,  and  she  replied,  **  Of 
coarse  not;  who  would  harm  a  poor,  forsaken 
being  like  me  1  I  ain't  afraid  even  of  the 
bears,  for  it  is  onlv  last  fall  one  came  down 
here  and  scratched  up  my  garden,  but  I  drove 
him  off  with  a  big  stick." 

Up  to  this  point,  every  thing  we  saw  con- 
cerning this  aged  woman  was  strange,  but 
we  were  still  more  astonished  to  have  her 
rivet  our  attention  to  her  wild  novements 
and  address  us  to  the  following  efiect :  '^  Men, 
1  thank  you  for  your  goodness — I  cannot 
read,  but  my  Great  Fftther  has  told  me  in 
my  heart  all  about  it.  There  is  a  Heaven, 
men,  and  it's  a  happy  place ;  and  there  is  a 
hell,  mm,  and  it*8  a  dreadful  place— they 
both  will  never  have  an  end.  Now,  men, 
good  bye;  yon  have  b<en  good  to  the  old 
woman,  but  we  must  part;  good  bye;  we 
shall  meet  once  more  at  the  judgment,  but 
only  for  a  short  time.  Live,  men,  so  that  yon 
may  get  to  heaven."  And  so  we  left  this 
fctranee  being ;  and  I  am  confident  that  long 
after  her  bones  shall  have  mingled  with  the 
dust,  one  trio  of  travellers,  if  still  living,  will 
remember  with  wonder  and  pleasure,  their 
interview  with  the  **  Hermit  Woman  qf  the 
AUegkeniet.^ 


TOBACCO. 

Hbre  are  two  or  three  hints  for  juvenile 
tobacco  smokers  and  chewere,  which  we  ex- 
tract from  the  Boston  Olive  Branch,  and  are 
worthy  of  being  treasured  up. — Drawing 
Room  Journal, 

**  Tobacco  has  spoiled  and  utterly  ruined 
thousands  of  boys,  inducing  a  dangerous  pre- 
cocity,  developinff  the  passions,  softening  and 
weakening  the  bones,  and  greatly  injuring 
the  spinal  marrow,  the  brain,  and  the  whole 
nervous  fluid.  A  boy  who  early  and  freely 
smokes,  or  otherwise  largely  uses  tobacco, 
never  is  known  to  make  a  man  of  much 
energy  of  character,  generally  lacks  physical 
and  muscular,  as  well  as  mental  energy. 
To  people  older,  who  are  not  naturally  nerv- 
ous, and  perticnlarly  to  the  phlegmatic,  to 
those  of  a  cold  and  more  than  Dutch  temper- 
ament, tobacco  may  be  comparatively  harm- 
less ;  but  even  to  those  it  is  worse  than  use- 
less. We  would  particularly  warn  boys  who 
wish  to  be  ''any  body"  in  the  world,  to  avoid 
tobacco  as  a4«uly  poi^M." 


SPIRITUAL  RECOGNITION. 
A  LITTLE  girl  of  my  acquaintance,  a  lovely 
and  precious  child,  lost  her  mother  at  an  age 
too  early  to  fix  the  loved  features  in  her  re- 
membrance. She  was  as  frail  as  beautiful, 
and  as  the  bud  of  her  heart  unfolded,  it 
seemed  as  if  won  by  that  mother's  prayers  to 
turn  instinctively  heavenward.  The  sweet, 
conscientious  and  prayer-loving  child  was 
the  idol  of  the  bereaved  family.  But  she 
faded  away  early.  She  would  lie  in  the  lap 
of  a  friend  who  would  take  a  mother's  care 
of  her,  and  winding  one  wasted  arm  around 
her  neck  would  say,  "  Now  tell  me  about  my 
mamma  ?"  And  when  the  of^  told  tale  bad 
been  repeated,  would  ask  softly,  ♦«  Take  me 
into  the  parlor,  I  want  to  see  my  mamma.** 
The  request  was  never  refused;  and  the 
affectionate  child  would  lie  for  hours,  con« 
tcntedly  gazing  upon  her  mother's  Bortmit. 
But 

**  Pale  and  wan  she  grew  and  weakly- 
Bearing  all  her  pains  so  meekly, 
That  to  them  ahe  still  grew  dearer, 
As  the  trial  hour  grew  nearer  I" 

That  hour  came  at  last,  and  the  weeping 
neighbors  assembled  to  see  the  child  die. 
The  dew  of  death  was  already  on  the  flower, 
and  its  life  sun  was  going  down.  The  liitle 
chest  heaved  faintly — spasmodically. 

"*  Do  you  know  me,  darling?"  sobbed  close 
inberear  the  voice  that  was  dearest;  but 
awoke  no  answer. 

All  at  once  a  brightness,  as  if  from  the 
other  world,  burst  over  the  child's  colorlese 
countenance.  The  eyelids  flashed  open,  the 
lips  parted,  the  wan  cuddling  hands  flew  op, 
in  the  little  one's  last  impulsive  efibrt,  as  ahe 
looked  piercingly  into  the  fkr  above. 

*•  Mother!"  she  cried,  with  surprise  and 
transport  in  her  tone— and  passed  with  that 
breath  into  her  mother's  bosom. 

Said  a  distinguis^bed  divme,  who  stood  by 
that  bed  of  joyous  death : 

**  If  I  had  never  believed  in  the  ministrar 
tion  of  departed  enea  before,  I  could  not 
doubt  it  now !" 


To  Youifo  MB!f.— Don't  rely  upon  friends. 
Don't  rely  upon  the  good  name  of  your  an- 
cestors. Thousands  have  spent  the  prime 
of  life  in  vain  hopes  of  aid  from  those  whom 
they  call  friends— and  thousands  have  starved 
because  they  had  a  rich  father.  Rely  upon 
the  good  name  which  is  made  by  your  own 
exertions,  and  know  that  the  best  friend  you 
can  have  is  an  unconquerable  determination, 
united  with  decision  of  character. 


THE    LOCOMOTIVE. 

A  QZiBIl,  in  icnir  FartB— Wdrds  and  Mnaio  by  CHA8.  OOUUNS,  Ar. 


NoTSd — Am  introductoKy  to  the  perfoimanoe  of  thii  piece,  it  is  loggeited,  that  a  number  of  nak 
▼oicesahould  imitate  the  engine  in  iti  etarting, — ^*'i»h/'  ''pth.^'dtc^  commencing  aiawly,  and 
gradually  accelerating  the  time,  until  the  end  of  about  twenty-four  meanrei,  when  the  yoices  will 
immediately  commence  the  muiic.  On  the  twelfth  line  of  each  Tene,  some  one  will  introduce  tba 
whistle.    The  abore  opening  ezercise»  may  also  be  repeated  fi>r  an  interlude.  (omiezvAX») 


Hark  I  hark       to  ths  iron  hont,  bow      frig litAil  bis  croak,  Aad   aoisy.  kit  peflag.  ' 


■teaai  sod  black  anoke,  A  ftw  Jerks  at  startiag,  a  creak,  then  a  eraek.  He  boonds 


ftOBft  Un  town,  swiftly 


|^£#g 


^^^ 


-^- — r- 


Pis. 

JHUrroVHmu* 


track.    The  sf xbt  of  the  TinafS    is    soon  lost  fVom  Tlew,  0*er  meadowa  and  ridges  be 
And  thers  is  the  lake,  ise  tiie       water  Alls  dnsk.  New  eroMing  a  bridge  witk  a 


^^P=P^ 


TSB  LOCOMOTITB* 


m^ 


^F^=^^^ 


=F 


i^s 


•peeds  hit  way  thro*,  Here  tide  of  tta«  rivvr    and     mar  •  mar  •  ing  rill.  And  there  the  green  eomftold,  it 
icreecb  and  a  crash,  And  now  thro'  a  tannel.  the    aparks  fljr    a-rouod.    The  atranger  u  warnVt  hy  Um 


Piu. 


tt 


,  JtffarA 


On,  on.  fOM  Cha  iron  horae.  Ibr  tbaa  he**  indfn*d. 
But  here'*  the  slow  stage  coach,  and  friends  left 

behtndf 
On— on,  like  a  flash,  past  the  plain  and  the  gorge, 
The  fhctory,  foundry,-,  and  now  bv  tlie  forge : 
The  pasiongers,  whilfne  the  Ion*  boon  away. 
Are  bumping,  aad  rocking,  and  Jumping  all  day ; 
Each  momenirecediniE.bringiifnrChaoinathing  new 
Tpt  quickly  are  lamtseapesand  towns  lost  to  view; 
A  tavem,~a  cottage.- a  mansion,— a  ridge,— 
A  steeple.^a  hollow.— a  highway.— a  bridge,— 
The  chareh  and  its  grave-stones  like  spectres  ap- 
pear. 
The  beaats  at  the  whistle  are  trembling  with  Aar; 
Across  the  green  crain  fields  the  husbandman  toils, 
The  sweet  hay  and  clover  aflbrd  him  some  apoila ; 
On  rumbling,— on  tnmbliiv,— now  aenring  the 


ith  a  snore  and  a  roar,— he  qaiu  the  swift  race. 


Wil 
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"ORTONVILLEr 

Thi  caption  of  this  article  will  be  recog- 
nized as  the  name  of  a  tune,  which  is  fami- 
liar to  all,  and  has  been  almost  as  extensively 
used  since  its  publication  as  Old  Hundred. 
While  attending  the  Musical  Convention  of 
Messrs.  Hastings  d&  Bradbury,  a  short  time 
•ince,  Mr.  Hastings,  the  C4)mpo8er  of  the 
alwve  named  tone,  related  to  us  the  history 
of  its  origin,  which  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  our  readings. 

A  father  was  quite  indifferent  to  his  little 
offipriog,  while  the  mother  was  very  afi^c- 
tionately  attached  to  it,  and  wrote  a  little 
song,  and  requested  Mr.  Hastings  to  compose 
music  appropriate  to  the  words,  which  he  did 
after  much  labor  to  get  any  thing  simple 
enough  to  be  suitsble.  The  song  was  learned 
to  the  little  girl  by  the  mother,  to  sing  to  her 
father.  The  following  is  the  fir«t  verse  of 
the  song: 

*•  Father,  fiifher,  kiss  thy  child, 

Hear  ray  little  song : 
While  my  mother  sweetly  smiled, 
Father  passed  along." 

It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  author  to 
publish  it,  but  while  compiling  the  Manhat- 
tan Collection,  in  an  unlucky  hour  the  com- 
posifor  called  opttn  him  ftir  a  tune  to  fill  out 
a  page,  and  he  had  nothing  prepared.  This 
tune  lay  before  him,  and  m  the  absence  of 
any  thing  else,  he  sat  down  and  arranged  the 
harmony,  and  published  it  to  the  Hymn — 

«  Majestic  sweetness  aits  enthroned, 
Upon  a  Saviour's  brow." 

Mr.  Hastings  remarked  that  it  was  almost 
without  exception  sung  too  slow,  as  the 
words  indicate  an  a//e/^re<to  movement  The 
little  history  struck  us  as  being  very  inte- 
resting, and  so  we  thought  we  would  jot  it 
down.— TVouAegan  Chronide. 


GEN.  JACKSON  ON  PREACHING. 

The  following  anecdote  is  related  of  Gen. 
Jackson,  while  he  was  President  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  winter  of  1892,  President  Jsckson 
conferred  the  mis;»ion  to  Russia  upon  a  justly 
distinguished  son  of  Pennsylvania,  fierore 
the  newly  appointed  minister,  however,  had 
departed  on  his  mission,  he  deemed  it  due  to 
the  President  to  ask  his  counsel  in  reference 
to  the  selection  of  a  Secretary  of  legation. 
The  President  declined  all  interference,  and 
remarked  to  the  minister,  that  the  United 
Sutes  Government  would  hold  him  responsi* 


ble  for  the  manner  in  which  he  discharged 
his  duties,  and  that  he  would  consequently 
be  at  libertjr  to  choose  his  own  Secretary. 

The  minister  returneJ  his  respectful  sc- 
knowledgments,  but  before  taking  a  final 
leave,  sought  his  especial  advice  in  regard  to 
a  young  gentleman  then  in  the  service  of  the 
State  Department,  and  who  was  highly  re- 
commended by  the  (then)  Secretary.  Gen. 
Jackson  promptly  said,  ^I  advise  you,  sir, 
not  to  take  that  man,  he  it  not  a  good  judge 
of  preaehingy  The  minister  seemed  puz- 
zled, and  observed  that  the  objection  needed 
explanti^n. 

**  I  am  able  to  give  it,*'  said  the  old  hero, 
and  he  thus  continued:  **0n  last  Sabbath 
morning,  I  attended  divine  service  in  the 
Methodist  Episcqpal  church  in  this  city. 
There  I  listened  to  a  soul-inspiring  sermon  by 
Professor  Durbin,  of  Carlisle,  one  of  thie 
ablest  pulpit  orators  in  America.  Seated  in 
a  pew  near  me,  I  observed  this  identical 
young  man,  apparently  an  attentive  listener. 
On  Sue  day  following,  he  came  into  thia 
chamber  on  public  business,  when  I  had  the 
curiosity  to  ask  his  opinion  of  the  sermon  and 
the  preacher. 

"  And  what  think  you,  sir,  the  young  up- 
start, with  consummate  assurance,  pro- 
nounced that  sermon  all  froth,  and  Professor 
Durbin  a  humbug.  I  took  the  liberty  of  say- 
ing to  him — *^My  young  man^  you  are  a 
humbug  yours€iJ\  and  donU  know  iC* 
And  now,  continued  the  venerable  old  men, 
his  eye  lighted  up  with  intense  animation, 
rest  assured,  my  uear  sir,  that  a  man  who  is 
not  a  better  judge  of  preaching  than  that,  is 
wholly  unfit  to  be  your  eompanion.  And 
besides,**  be  added,  **if  he  were  the  prodigy 
the  Secretary  of  State  represents  him  to  be, 
he  would  be  less  anxious  to  confer  his  ser- 
vices Qpon  you-*he  would  rather  be  anxioaa 
to  retain  them  himself.*'  The  Presidenl*s 
advice  was  of  course  followed  by  the  amhae- 
sador,  and  the  voung  man*s  subsequent  ce- 
reerofvice  and  folly  proved  that  the  Gen- 
eral's estimate  of  his  character,  albeit  foun* 
ded  upon  a  common-place  incident,  was  sub- 
stantially correct. 


A  Fabli.— In  the  evening  of  a  summer 
day,  the  setting  sun  saw  a  vapor  dense  and 
unwholesome,  which  apread  itself  over  the 
flowers,  gardens,  and  meadows.  You  hate 
well  ehosen,  said  the  Sun,  the  time  of  mj 
departure  to  taint  the  beauties  of  nature. 
Enjov  for  a  time  the  triumph  of  thy  maligni- 
ty ;  I  will  come  back  to-morrow  morning  and 
put  an  end  to  your  existence. 

iforo/.— The  Sun  is  an  emblem  of  tratii. 
which,  soon  or  late,  will  pat  an  end  to  slander. 
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TO    ONE    BELOVED. 

BT   PARK    BSirjAMIir. 
I. 

Tsars,  years  have  past, 
My  sweetest,  since  I  heard  thy  voice's  tone, 
Saying  thou  wouldst  be  mine,,  and  mine  alone ; 

Dark  years  have  cast 
ITieir  shadows  on  me,  and  my  brow  no  mord 
Smiles  with  the  happy  fight  that  once  it  wore. 

My  heart  is  sere, 
like  a  leaf  driven  by  the  autumnal  gale; 
The  early  rose-hues  of  my  liie  are  pale, 

Its  garden  drear. 
Its  bower  deserted ;  for  my  singing  bird 
Among  its  green  retreats  no  more  10  heard. 

Oh,  trust  them  not 
Who  say  that  I  have  long  forgotten  thee. 
That  even  now  thou  art  not  dear  to  me, 

Though  far  my  lot 
From  thine,  and  tho*  Time's  onward  roUmg  tide 
May  never  waft  me,  dearest,  to  thy  side. 

I  iDould  forget 
Alaa !  I  strive  in  vain ;  in  dreams,  in  dreams. 
The  gloiy  of  thy  smile  upon  me  beams 

No  star  has  met 
My  gaze  for  years,  whose  Iusti«  doth  not  shine. 
Whose  look  of  speechless  love  is  not  like  thinew 

The  evening  air — 
Soft  witness  of  the  floweret's  fragrant  death- 
Floats  not  so  sweetly  to  me  as  thy  breath; 

The  moonlight  fur 
On  nowy  waste  sleeps  not  with  purer  ray 
Than  thy  clear  meoioiy  on  my  soul's  decay. 

I  love  thee  still. 
And  I  shall  love  thee  ever,  and  above 
All  earthly  objects,  with  undymg  love. 

The  mountain  rill 
Seeks  with  no  surer  course  tte  fiff,  bright  sea, 
Than  my  unchanged  aftection  flow*  to  thee ! 
II. 

A  year  has  flown. 
My  heart's  best  angel,  since  for  thee  I  strung 
My  frail,  unheeded  lyre;  since  last  1  sung 

With  earnest  tone 
My  love  undying— yet,  in  afl  my  dreams, 
Thy  smiles  have  lingered  like  Aestaia  on  streams. 

On  ruflled  wing, 
Like  storm-tost  bird,  that  storm  has  ^>ed  away 
Into  the  snowy  past,  and  that  a  day 

To  me  would  bring 


Familiar  joys  like  ttoee  I  knew  of  yore. 
But  mom  and  noon  and  night  a  sorrow  bore. 

Alas  for  Tune  I 
For  me  his  sickle  reaps  the  harvest  fair 
Of  hopes  which  blossomed  in  the  summer  air 

Of  youth's  warm  clime. 
But  leaves  to  bloom  the  deeply-rooted  tree. 
Planted  by  Grief  and  nursed  by  Memoiy. 

Beneath  its  shade 
I  muse  and  weep  alone,  whUe  daylight  dies, 
Changing  its  dolphin-hues  in  Western  skies; 

And  when  they  fiide. 
And  when  the  moon,  of  starry  hosts  the  queen. 
Waves  her  transparent  sceptre  o'er  the  scene : 

I  seek  the  vale, 
And,  roving  there  'mid  sylvan  solitudes, 
Lost  in  the  shadows  of  columnar  woods, 

A  vision  pale 
As  the  white  wings  of  seraphs  m  the  night, 
Maes  before  me  with  supernal  light 

I  seek  the  mount, 
And  in  communion  with  a  k>ftier  ^ere, 
I  feel  thy  presence  spiritually  near ; 

I  seek  the  fount,  . 

And  dion  art  my  Egeria,  and  die  glade 
Around  the  sparkling  waves  is  holier  made. 

I  seek  the  brook. 
And  in  the  ailveiy  shout  of  waters  hear 
Thy  merry,  meltiDg  tones  salute  my  ear. 

And  in  the  look 
Of  liliaa,  floating  from  the  lovely  land, 
See  something  soft  and  stamless  as  thy  hand. 

All  things  convey 
A  likeness  of  my  eariy,  only  love, 
Ail  fairest  things  around,  below,  abovo-. 

The  diamond  spray 
Owr  the  billows,  and  the  bedded  pearls, 
And  tho  light  flag  the  lighter  breeie  uafuils. 

For,  in  the  graoe 
Aa  well  as  in  the  beau^  of  the  sea, 
I  find  a  true  similitude  to  the^ 

And  I  can  trace 
Thine  image  in  tile  loveliness  that  dwells 
'Midst  inland  forests  and  sequestered  dells. 

I  am  thine  own. 
My  sweetest,  though  thou  never  canst  be  mine; 
I  would  not,  if  I  couki,  the  bonds  untwine 

Around  me  thrown, 
Since  first  I  breathed  to  thee  that  woid  of  fire, 
Be-echoed  now,' how  feebly  !  by  my  lyre. 
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Love,  ooDtkaot  love-* 

IT. 

Age  cannot  quench  it-«like  the  primal  ray 

TALKDICTIOH. 

From  the  vast  mountain  that  auppliee  the  daj, 

Old  Time  steals  on ; 

Far,  hi  above 

Hain  alvery  white  are  mingling  vnth  the  brawm 

Oar  cloud-encircled  region,  it  will  flow, 

And  heavy  burdens  press  my  spirit  down. 

As  pure  and  as  eternal  in  its  glow. 

And  they  are  gone — 

Oh,whenldie, 

The  fresh,  young  joys  that  were  forever  springing, 

(If  until  then  thou  may 'it  not  drop  a  tear,) 

And  flown  the  birds  that  were  forever  singing. 

Weep  then  for  one  to  whom  thou  waat  most  dear, 

Still  to  my  love. 

To  whom  they  sigh, 

My  earliest,  fondest,  though  my  lost,  I  turn, 

Denied  in  life,  in  death  if  fcHidly  given* 

Like  one  who  weeps  above  a  funeral  um, 

Will  seem  the  dearest  inoenae— air  of  Heaven. 

And,  like  a  dove 

III. 

'Mid  the  deep  shadows  of  this  stany  eve. 

Dost  thou  not  tun, 

Where  is  my  home ! 

Fairest  and  kindest,  from  the  floweiy  way 
On  which  thy  feet  are  treading  every  day. 

And  seek  to  learn 
Tidings  aometimee  of  him  who  loved  thee  well. 
More  than  hii  pen  can  wrile  or  tongue  can  tell  1 

Gaie  not  thine  eyM 
(Ah,  wild  and  lustrous  eyes !  ye  were  ny  hte,) 
Upon  the  Unes  he  ftshioned,  not  of  late. 

But  when  the  skies 
Of  joy  were  over  him,  and  he  was  ble«ed 
That  he  could  siAg  of  tveasoMs  he  ponessed  T 

Treasures  more  dear 
Than  gold  in  ingots  or  btibaiic  piles 
Of  pearis  and  rubies— 4liy  meet  pvedoue  smiles. 

Bring,  bring  me  here, 
Relentless  Time,  some  of  those  treasures  now, 
And  print  a  hundred  wiinklee  on  my  braw ! 

Make  me  grow  old 
Before  my  years  are  many,  take  away  . 
Health,  youth,  ambition—let  i^y  strength  decay, 

Let  me  be  sold 
To  be  die  slave  of  some  strange^  baoen  k>r«— 
Only  those  tnasores  to  my  heart  restore ! 

Ah,  I  implore 
A  boon  that  cannot  be,  a  blesaiiig  flown 
Unto  a  realm  so  distant  from  my  own, 

That,  could  I  soar 
On  eagle's  wings,  it  still  would  be  afiur, 
As  if  I  strove  to  reach  the  lenith  star. 

The  future  vast 
Before  me  lifts  majestic  steeps  on  high. 
Which  I  must  stand  upon  before  I  die, 

For  in  the  past 
Love  buried  lies^  and  notiung  lives  but  Fame, 
To  speak  unto  the  ooniDg  age  n^  laoe  and  name.  I 


O'er  the  wide  world  like  an  autumnal  lea^ 
Fm  tost  and  driven  by  the  wind  of  grief; 

I  would  not  roam, 
And  yet  for  me  there  is  no  household  spot. 
Where  in  new  hopes  past  memories  are  forgot 

This  deep  midnight, 
This  holy  hush,  this  undisturbed  repose, 
Or  yon  large  star,*  that  in  the  zenith  glows, 

Brings  no  delight, 
For  thus  of  yore  its  beams  were  wont  to  riiine. 
When  thy  dear  eyes  were  upward  turned  to  mine. 

Another  now 
Lists  to  the  music  of  thy  low,  soft  tone^ 
Another  folds  thee  to  his  heart  alone ; 

And  that  fair  brow, 
That  sunny  cheek,  which  I  so  pure^  pressed, 
Another's  lips  in  passion  have  caresBed. 

Avails  it  not 
That  I  should  sorrow,  that  my  dreams  should  be 
Filled  with  bright  angels,  who  resemble  thee; 

For  I  must  blot 
Thine  image  from  my  soul,  and  dash  away 
The  golden  colors  of  my  love's  young  day. 

Ever  farewell ! 
Bend  thou  and  listen  to  my  latest  word. 
And  let  the  fountabs  of  my  heart  be  stirred. 

While  my  sad  sheU 
Breathes  its  foint  murmurs—for  they  must  recaO 
When  thou  was  mine  as  I  was  thine— thine  all. 

On  many  a  shiine 
Tve  cast  the  ofibfings  of  a  eaieleas  boor 
Since  from  my  heart  I  plucked  its  deathless  flower. 

And  made  it  thine — 
But  gave  I  wordtiip  deep  and  pure  and  tnis^ 
To  her  akme  who  feels  this  last  adiaa. 

TBB  BRB. 


This  book  should  be  returned  to 
Ihe  Library  on  or  be£ore  the  last  date 
staiuped  bolo-w^. 

A  fin©  of  five  oeots  a  day  i«  incurred 
hy  retaining  it  beyond  the  specified 
time. 

Please  return  promptly. 
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